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"  UIS   SPECS  ON   UI8  NOSE  AND  HIS  PEN   IN   THE  INK." 

The  fair  reader,  or  gentle,  as  her  eye,  or  his, 

Strikes  these  lines,  will  please  pause,  while  this  query  I  press — 

Do  you  know  ichat  a  General  Average  is? 

If  you  do,  skip  the  next  twenty  lines,  more  or  less — 

A  brief  legal  "  opening,"  in  which  I  intend 

All  the  light  I  can  shed  very  freely  to  lend 

On  a  subject  all  Skijypers  must  needs  comprehend. 
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Some  things  we  all  dread,  and  not  least  among  these 

The  dangers  and  perils  and  risks  of  the  seas  ; 

Since  the  hour  Sindbad  first  scared  slumber  away, 

To  the  last  Marine  List,  just  published  to-day. 

Insatiable  Ocean  has  ceased  not  to  vex 

Our  lives  with  his  storms  and  disasters  and  wrecks. 

As  truly  this  moment  as  when  Horace  penned 

His  ode  to  his  outward-bound,  sea-going  friend, 

All  voyages  are  ventures,  each  good  ship  that  sails 

The  toy  of  the  tempest,  the  sport  of  the  gales ; 

Still  Africus,  Eurus,  and  Xotus  will  blow 

Through  the  cleft  thunder-cloud  or  whirlwind  of  snow 

Round  ancient  Charybdis  the  breakers  still  roar, 

And  wave  chases  wave  to  some  wreck-sprinkled  shore. 

Thus,  circled  with  perils,  ship,  cargo,  and  freight, 

Involved  in  one  common  adventure  and  fate. 

When  disaster  befalls,  'tis  equal  and  fair 

That  all  the  full  burden  of  rescue  should  bear, 

Each  paying  its  just  and  proportionate  share. 

Which  joint  contribution,  on  this  equal  scale, 

Is  called  "  General  Average,"  ^^•hence  hangs  our  tale. 


In  South  Street,  or  near  it,  as  all  men  must  know. 

Dealt  and  dwelt — it  is  not  a  great  while  ago — 

The  great  house  of  Meecatoe,  Peixceps,  &  Co., 

Herculean  pillars  of  credit  and  trade. 

Whose  ships  and  commissions  their  fortune  had  made, 

Whose  names  Commerce  wrote  on  her  earliest  page. 

In  her  \)ve-Alaba77ia,  palmier  age. 

And  still  fed  the  list  of  the  wealthiest  firms. 

Gazetted  full  oft  in  those  flattering  terms, 

"  Our  highly  respected,"  "  well  known,"  "  influential," 

Whereby,  as  a  species  of  world-wide  credential, 

The  freest  of  Presses  so  fondly  evinces 

The  trust  w^hich  it  puts  in  all  Merchant  Princes. 

Mercator,  the  senior,  in  name  and  in  fact, 

If  gray  hairs  must  count,  but  in  shrewdness  and  tact, 

The  trader's  twin  levers,  less  thoroughly  versed 

Than  Princeps,  our  hero,  long-headed,  long-pursed, 

Born  merchant,  self-made,  and  rough-natured,  but  then 

Worn  smooth  by  long  contact  and  friction  with  men  ; 

As  sharp  as  the  winds  of  his  native  down  East, 

In  large  matters  liberal,  but  close  in  the  least; 

His  heart,  like  his  house-door,  close  barred,  double  locked, 

Yet  thrown  open  Avide  to  the  first  friend  who  knocked; 

A  rough  diamond,  you  say;  yes,  could  we  but  plan  it, 

That  diamonds,  instead  of  pure  carbon,  were  granite ; 

Thus  lavish,  yet  close,  in  his  life's   complex  plan, 

His  own  coast-wise  steamers  resembled  the  man — 

Capacious,  well-timbered,  and  sound  to  the  core. 

Fit  to  sail  the  broad  seas,  yet  hugging  the  shore  ! 
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Enter  Princeps  one  day,  brisk,  eager  for  work — 

To  whom,  pen  in  hand,  rushes  Balance,  chief  clerk. 

His  sheet  full  of  figures,  his  face  full  of  doubt, 

.\  man  in  a  maze,  with  no  clew  to  get  out. 

"There  is  trouble,  Sir,  here,  in  this  Average* case  ; 

For  once,  we  are  caught  in  a  rather  tight  place. 

It  is  now,  as  you  know,  some  six  weeks  or  more 

Our  steamer  Spread  Eagle  that  night  went  ashore 

On  Far  Rockaway  beach,  and  up  to  this  day 

Xo  adjustment  is  reached,  the  cause  of  delay 

A  couple  of  cases — just  two  and  no  other — 

Consigned,  it  appears,  to  one  Moses  &  Brother. 

According  to  usage,  each  owner  should  state 

What  his  shipment  is  worth,  at  fair  market  rate. 

Sign  the  Average  bond,  which  binds  him  to  bear 

Of  the  loss,  when  adjusted,  his  ascertained  share. 

Pay  freight,  take  his  goods,  and  so  end  the  affair. 

Tliis  all,  with  the  single  exception  I  named 

Of-  Moses  &  Brother,  whose  goods  are  unclaimed. 

Have  done;  we  have  written  for  value  and  prices. 

Demanding  their  invoice,  but  get  no  advices ; 

What  courtesy  called  for  we  did  and  beyond. 

Sent  twice  to  their  store  with  the  Average  bond, 

But  all  to  no  purpose;  and  so,  I  suppose, 

While  waiting  their  pleasure  we  never  shall  close." 

Princeps  played  with  his  watch  seal,  musing  the  while. 

Then  seated  himself,  and  remarked,  with  a  smile, 

His  specs  on  his  nose  and  his  pen  in  the  ink, 

"  There  is  a  short  method  of  leading,  I  think, 

This  horse  to  the  water,  and  making  him  drink  ; 

The  papers  may  lie  on  my  desk,  if  you  please, 

While  I  drop  a  line  to  these  sly  consignees." 

Without  further  preface,  he  rapidly  wrote. 

In  his  firm,  steady  hand,  a  brief  business  note. 

As  follows,  see  letter-press  copy  below: 

"  Counting -House  of  Mercator,  Princeps,  <fc  Co. 
(Here  fill  in,  at  pleasure,  street,  number,  and  date.) 
^^  Messrs.  Moses  &  Brother, 

"  Gents, 

*'  We  would  state 
That  two  cases  ex  '  Spread  Eagle^  '  M  \  &  2,' 
Per  manifest  shipped  and  belonging  to  you, 
Weight  and  contents  iinkjioicn,  appear  to  be  lost ; 
Xot  being  aware  of  their  value  or  cost, 
The  adjusters  remain  unable  to  close 
Their  Average  statement.     If,  as  we  suppose, 
The  loss  of  these  goods  u2)on  us  has  to  fall, 
Woidd  feel  much  obliged  should  you  give  us  a  call, 
With  proof  of  the  cost,  ichich  ice  trust  will  be  loic. 
"  Yours  mo.  truly, 

"  Mercator,  Princeps,  tt  Co.*' 
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That  same  afternoon,  in  the  half-opened  door, 

Sat  Moses  &  Brother  in  front  of  his  store, 

llis  eye  and  his  ear,  through  the  soft  summer  air, 

Cauglit  the  sights  and  the  sounds  of  Second-IIand  Square, 

That  chosen  retreat  where  few  Gentiles  repair. 

As  patriarchs  mused  in  the  folds  of  their  tents, 

He  quietly  reckoned  his  dollars  and  cents; 

lie  sat,  for  although  overhead  the  sign  ran 

Thus,  "  Moses  &  Brother,"  it  meant  but  one  man. 

The  Lease,  it  is  true,  was  renewed,  term  by  term, 

And  rent  duly  paid,  in  the  name  of  the  iirm, 

But  save  as  thus  viewed  in  the  eye  of  the  Law, 

The  mythical  "  brother"  no  eye  ever  saw. 

The  truth  was  that  Moses  so  relished  a  lie, 

'Twas  fraud  in  a  purchase  induced  him  to  buy ; 

He  scarce  made  a  sale  unless  this  he  could  do — 

At  once  sell  his  goods  and  his  customer  too  ; 

So  he  made  his  firm  name  one  continuous  cheat. 

And  hung  out  the  fraud  in  face  of  the  street. 

If  queries  respecting  his  partner  were  pressed, 

"  3Iein  hruder'^''  was  always  reported  "  out  West ;" 

While  further  inquiry,  no  matter  how  strict. 

Elicited  nothing  beyond  a  ^' vjeiss  ^lichtP'' 

Well,  there,  in  the  light  of  the  fast-setting  sun, 

Sat  this  brace  of  copartners  rolled  into  one ; 

No  pose  for  a  painter,  it  must  be  confessed. 

For  Moses'  appearance  was  none  of  the  best. 

Alas !  for  the  ease  with  which  races  decay. 

What  was  Absalom   once  is  Fagin  to-day. 

Yet  Fagin  himself,  that  arch  filcher  of  "  wipes," 

Was  one  of  a  constant  succession  of  types, 

Since  Gentile  and  Jew,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Celt, 

From  glories  ancestral  the  same  lapse  have  felt. 

That  Moses'  descent  might  be  rapid  and  easy, 

Nature  made  him,  it  seemed,  remarkably  greasy ; 

Low-browed,  heavy-featured,  gross,  pimpled,  and  fat, 

He  looked  as  though  life  had  its  source  in  a  vat ; 

A  being  he  seemed  whose  least  contact  would  soil, 

Who  whatever  he  touched  he  was  certain  to  spoil, 

Whose  hand  whosoever  should  grasp  would  "strike  oil!" 

Thus  seated  contemplative,  Moses  was  found 

By  the  prompt  penny-postman,  footing  his  round, 

Who  halted,  with  gesture  official,  and  drew 

From  his  plump  letter  pouch  Princeps'  billet-doux ; 

And  saying  in  passing,  ''A  letter  for  you," 

DeHvered  it  deftly  in  Moses'  moist  hand. 

With  his  quick,  native  craft  the  missive  he  scanned, 

And  cautiously  grasped  it,  as  though  something  showed 

It  was  loaded  and  primed,  and  about  to  explode; 

Then  furtively  gazing  around  him,  withdrew, 

Still  eying  the  letter,  from  all  outward  view, 
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As  a  dog  who  in  public  lights  on  a  bone, 
Sneaks  off  like  a  thief  to  enjoy  it  alone. 

Could  the  Public,  as  Moses  slipped  from  its  eye. 

Have  planted  itself  in  his  place  on  the  sly, 

And  keyholed  him  there  for  a  minute  or  more. 

As  he  read  Princeps'  letter  inside  of  his  door, 

It  would  have  discovered,  by  this  rapid  glance — 

Interviewing  him  thus,  as  if  in  advance. 

As  he  slowly  perused,  reperused  it,  and  then. 

More  slowly  than  ever,  perused  it  again 

(As  though,  like  a  Bill  in  due  course  of  proceeding 

In  Senate  or  House,  it  must  have  its  third  reading)- 

How  quickly  his  first  transient  look  of  alarm 

Was  melted  away  and  dissolved  by  the  charm 

Of  an  audible  smile,  which  seemed  to  begin 

In  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  welled  uj)  past  his  chin, 

And  flooded  his  face  with  a  broad,  unctuous  grin. 


"and   flooded   lUS   FADE   WITU   A   BROAD,  XTNOTUOUS   GRIN. 


As  he  dwelt  on  the  note,  each  line,  every  word, 
The  depths  of  his  fraudulent  being  it  stirred, 
Evoked  from  the  dark,  murky  slime  of  his  thought. 
The  germ  of  a  promising  swindle  he  caught. 
"The  two  cases  are  lost;"  yes,  thus  the  note  read. 
'*Lost  goods,  like  dead  men,  tell  no  tales,"  Moses  said. 
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"If  lost,  their  true  value  will  never  be  told, 
Then  how  easy,  at  once,  to  increase  it  tenfold  ! 
They  admit  they  must  pay;  then  is  it  not  plain 
Their  loss  may  be  turned  into  Moses'  great  gain?" 
And  broader,  more  unctuous,  the  grin  of  delight 
Suffused  all  his  face  as  he  vanished  from  sight. 

Next  morn,  lubricated  anew,  and  alert, 

With  unwonted  lustrations  from  yesterday's  dirt. 

Metamorphosed,  besides,  in  clean,  ruffled  shirt, 

Princeps'  letter  in  hand  by  way  of  credential, 

With  meek,  humble  air  and  salute  deferential. 

His  voice  and  his  bow  both  pitched  equally  low, 

Moses  greeted  Mercator,  Princeps,  &  Co. 

Our  merchant  received  him  as  genial  and  bland 

As  the  brigiit  summer  morning,  grasping  his  hand. 

With  a  glance  at  the  note,  a  nod  of  the  head, 

"  It's  about  those  lost  cases  you're  calling  ?"  he  said. 

Moses  opened  at  once,  as  always  his  wont. 

In  very  bad  English,  a  true  German  grunt, 

'^Yah,  zicei  cases,''^  and  then  broke  down,  with  an  air 

Of  utter  and  helpless  and  hopeless  despair. 

To  Queen's  English  true,  Princeps  knew  but  tins  much, 

Or  fancied  he  knew,  that  all  German  was  "Dutch;" 

Long  usage  had  certified  this  to  his  ear — 

"  Zwei  lager"^^  was  Dutch  for  "  two  glasses  of  beer." 

So  he  met  Moses  boldly,  thrusting  a  brace 

Of  fingers  directly  in  front  of  his  face. 

His  voice,  at  the  real  "  you  poor  foreigner"  screech. 

Cried,  "Moses!  we'll  give  you  zxcei  hundred  for  each!" 

^^  Zicei  hundertf  zicei  tausendP'^  screamed  Moses,  aghast; 

And  then  the  pent  volume  broke  forth,  full  and  fast. 

As  in  the  oil  region  bursts  suddenly  out 

Some  sputtering,  dense,  oleaginous  spout. 

A  long  lamentation,  the  burden  of  which 

Was  still  the  "  zwei  cases''' — those  found,  he  was  rich — 

Those  lost,  he  was  lost — ^^  zum  teufel  gegangen^^ 

Without  a  resource  save  ^^  himselbst  to  erhangenr 

"  The  goods  were  a  style  which  could  nowhere  be  got. 

Each  case  a  choice  order,  an  extra  fine  lot ;" 

And  he  swore  and  re-swore,  in  all  the  Dutch  tenses, 

That  four  tausend  in  gold  would  not  pay  expenses. 

"  Come,  come,"  Princeps  cried,  when  at  last  the  oil-spout. 

Like  so  many  others,,  began  to  give  out, 

"  Take  three  thousand  cash — quite  enough,  my  good  friend, 

For  both  cases — and  bring  the  affair  to  an  end." 

But  this,  like  new  strokes  of  the  drill  on  the  rock, 

A  fresh  fountain  of  feeling  served  to  unlock. 

With  new  zeal  our  polyglot  Moses  began 

To  play  the  unfortunate,  badly  used  man ; 

Rehearsed  the  same  story,  protested  and  swore, 

Gave  figures  and  dates,  and  wound  up  as  before 
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With  this  brave  assertion  to  chnch  the  last  nail, 

And  put  beyond  question  the  truth  of  his  tale: 

"Dose  dings  vot  I  dell  you  is  all  recht  and  fair; 

If  you  doubt  meiu  own  wort,  mei7i  hruder  icill  schicear p'' 

"Very  well,"  Princeps  said;  "it  hardly  seems  just; 

But  being  our  loss,  if  we  must,  why,  we  must. 

Four  thousand  it  is.     Mr.  Balance,  please  note 

The  bargain  concluded ;"  and  so  Balance  wrote 

Some  mystical  figures,  and  pausing  again, 

Politely  extended  to  Moses  a  pen. 

"For  form's  sake,  the  Average  bond  you  must  sign — 

Value  84000 — here  on  this  line." 

"And  now,"  Princeps  said,  "I  must  hurry  away; 

Bank  meeting  at  twelve;  I  shall  lose,  if  I  stay. 

Five  dollars  in  gold.     Call  to-morrow,  at  ten, 

When  your  check  will  be  signed.     Good-by  until  then." 

Moses  left  in  great  glee ;  descending  the  stair, 

His  foot  felt  no  pressure,  he  trode  upon  air; 

He  had  spoiled  the  Philistines,  captured  their  gold  ; 

Had  come,  seen,  and  conquered,  like  Ca?sar  of  old. 

The  tortuous  annals  of  Second-Hand  Square 

Had  nothing  with  this  happy  stroke  to  compare ; 

His  own  private  Ventures,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Had  never  achieved  so  successful  a  fraud  ; 

Its  brilliant  horizon  showed  only  one  speck — 

The  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  handled  the  check. 

But  this  passing  cloud  brought  no  doubt  to  his  mind ; 

The  bargain  was  closed,  and  the  contract  was  signed. 

So  homeward,  rejoicing,  he  went  on  his  way, 

Revolving  the  wondrous  success  of  the  day. 

As  his  ancestral  creed  deemed  every  day  lost 

Which  did  not  enrich  him  at  somebody's  cost, 

So  gainful  a  morning  might  well  stir  his  sense 

With  virtue's  warm  glow,  its  own  rich  recompense. 

The  prize  he  liad  drawn  was  so  wholly  his  own, 

It  heightened  its  charm  to  enjoy  it  alone ; 

;7ot  the  wife  of  his  youth,  the  Rachel  and  Leah 

('i  Moses  &  Brother,  should  gain  an  idea 

Of  the  great  golden  secret  close  hid  in  his  breas 

Like  some  rare,  precious  oil  condensed  and  compressed, 

Till  the  moment  should  come  its  wealth  to  unfold, 

And  flash  in  full  view  the  four  tmisend  in  gold  I 

On  time  to  a  second,  the  last  stroke  of  ten 

Found  Moses,  next  day,  at  our  merchants'  again. 

The  greeting  of  Princeps  w^as  even  more  bland 

Than  yesterday's  welcome ;  he  grasped  Moses'  hand, 

Wringing  out  the  moist  fat  in  his  firm,  down  East  grip. 

As  a  chandler  might  squeeze  a  prime  tallow  dip.       ^URLINGAMt 

"Prompt  as  ever;  no  grass  grows  under  your  shoes,        PUBLIC 

Friend  Moses;  I'll  give  you  the  best  of  good  news:  LI 3. 
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Wo  were  wrong,  it  appears,  and  all  wish  you  joy, 
Those  two  cases  are  found — ^  gefundcn  P  old  boy  I" 
(This  phrase  I  should  say  that  last  evening  our  wary- 
Friend  l*rinccps  liad  culled  from  a  "  Dutch"  dictionary, 
And  boldly  delivered  it  ore  rotundo), 
But  to  Moses  it  came  as  a  voice  de  2rro/u?ido. 
^^  Gef  linden  P''  he  stammered,  and  sank  in  a  chair, 
Then  turned  to  the  window,  pale,  gasping  for  air. 


'GF.FrXl>EN  !' 


Princops  followed  him  up.     "  What  wonderful  luck  ! 
Tliore,  ^[oses,  they  come,  on  that  large  yellow  truck.'' 
He  silently  pointed,  like  Death  with  his  dart ; 
Closes  stared  with  a  dying  man^s  glare  at  the  cart, 
Which  bore  tlie  two  cases,  a  sorry  exhibit. 
Like  a  pair  of  old  rogues  en  route  to  the  gibbet. 
Drowning  men  catch  at  straws ;  he  seized  one  last  lie, 
Which  rose  to  his  lips  as  the  cartmnn  drove  by ; 
A  sharp,  cunning  glance  from  the  window  he  sent, 
Then  cried,  ''  Dose  are  not  the  zicel  cases  I  meant ! 
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It  must  be  they  come  by  the  next  steamer  trip ; 
Now  I  dinks  of  it,  so !  it  was  not  this  ship." 
Warming  up  to  his  work,  the  old  scamp  commences 
One  by  one,  to  unlie  his  first  false  pretenses; 
For  one  falsehood  before  he  now  utters  six, 
Declares  the  zwei  cases  are  really  worth  ^^nix''* — 
"Old  rags,"  "refuse  stuff,"  all  bought  for  a  song, 
And  finally  vows  that  they  do  not  belong 
To  Moses  &  Brother,  but  just  came  consigned 
For  a  friend,  whose  address  he  can't  call  to  mind ; 
With  other  choice  fictions,  a  similar  strain. 
Winding  up  with  the  old,  familiar  refrain, 
*  Vot  I  dells  you  dis  dime  is  all  on  der  square ; 
If  you  doubt  mein  own  wort,  mein  hruder  will  schwear  T 

"Too  late!"  Princeps  cried;  "the  adjustment  is  made; 

By  the  value  you  fixed  your  share  must  be  paid. 

Just  forty  per  cent,  on  four  thousand  is  due ; 

The  measure  you  meted  is  measured  to  you. 

'Tis  a  charge  on  the  goods — you  say  they  are  trash ; 

So  cart  them  away,  and  pay  over  the  cash. 

Your  average  share,  sixteen  hundred,  in  gold. 

Or  suit  will  be  brought,  and  the  lies  you  have  told 

Will  more  than  suffice,  unless  justice  fail, 

To  lock  up  your  whole  firm  in  Ludlow  Street  jail. 

Henceforward" — here  Princeps  gazed  solemnly  round 

On  his  clerks,  who  all  stared  in  silence  profound^ 

Impressively  raising  his  voice  and  his  hand. 

With  pulpit-like  air,  as  if  taking  his  stand 

On  high  moral  ground,  as  a  teacher  of  youth — 

"Henceforth,  Messrs.  Moses,  pray  stick  to  the  truth. 

You  see,  from  the  painful  reverse  of  to-day. 

That  lying,  though  pleasant,  is  not  sure  to  pay; 

You  learn  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard ; 

Beware  lest,  in  future — to  speak  by  the  card — 

Betrayed  by  your  greed  for  this  world's  filthy  lucre. 

You  are  euchred  by  those  wiiom  you  seek  to  euchre." 

You  often  have  read  of,  oft  witnessed,  perhaps, 

The  exit  of  Shylock,  in  total  collapse. 

Under  Portia's  consecutive,  vigorous  raps ; 

But  Princeps  declares  no  Shakspearean  page, 

Nor  Old  Bowery  boards,  nor  Booth's  classic  stage, 

Nor  height  of  high  Tragedy  ever  discloses 

Such  an  outburst  of  rage  as  the  exit  of  Moses. 

To  say  "he  boiled  over"  is  certainly  not 

A  tithe  of  the  truth ;  you  must  fancy  the  pot. 

Suspended  so  long  in  this  figure  of  speech. 

By  which  our  weak  language  endeavors  to  reach 

A  rage  past  portrayal  by  pen  or  by  pencil — 

Must  fancy,  I  say,  this  time-honored  utensil, 

Brimful,  in  this  instance,  with  all  Moses'  oil. 

Breaking  up  in  one  vast  ferruginous  boil, 
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"A  GEEAT,  GSEASY,  III5SI>"G,  EET>   GLOBULE   OF   WEATH  I" 

Flaming  forth,  comet-like,  on  its  fierce,  fiery  path, 

A  great,  greasy,  hissing,  red  globule  of  wrath  ' 

An  explosion  was  heard,  a  volcanic  splutter, 

A  volley  of  oaths  which  no  Christian  could  utter; 

And  the  counting-room  door  came  to  with  a  flap, 

Like  the  ancient,  traditional  thunder-clap, 

In  which  evil  spirits  have  always  retired. 

When  suddenly  warned  that  their  time  has  expired 

And  just  at  the  moment  he  seemed  to  depart. 

The  two  cases  were  heard  to  2:0  off — on  the  cart  I 


"'For  shame  I"  cried  Mercator,  as  Princeps  that  night, 

At  his  bountiful  board,  in  the  warm  crimson  light. 

Told  about  the  discomfited  Israelite. 

'*  Charge  me  with  my  share  of  the  ill-gotten  profit. 

And  give  to  the  poor  whatever  comes  of  it. 

I  wonder,  old  friend,  how  it  was,  when  you  wrote 

That  ingenious  but  most  disingenuous  note. 

Your  own  monster  fib  did  not  stick  in  your  throat." 

•'It  did,  and  it  does  I*' exclaimed  Princeps;  "'in  vain 

">[y  efforts  to  wash  it  down  now  with  Champagne  ; 
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For  ill  advised  words  one  should  surely  sit  dumb, 

So  I  quaff,  penitential,  this  bumper  of  Mumm ! 

Oh,  friends  !  I  confess  -to  the  damaging  fact, 

Of  my  virtuous  life  the  one  doubtful  act. 

For  which,  I  admit,  it  perhaps  is  but  meet 

That  I  should  do  penance  in  some  public  sheet. 

Yet  let  the  strict  censor,  while  justly  he  blames. 

The  sinner  absolve,  though  the  sin  he  proclaims; 

Considering  this,  ere  he  casts  the  first  stone. 

Were  he  from  down  East  what  himself  might  have  done. 

When  Truth  stepped  aside,  and  Conscience  withdrew. 

To  leave  a  clear  field  for  a  Yankee  and  Jew  !" 

Wm.  Allen  Butler. 
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IHE  Ciistom-honse  of  the  cin^of  New  York 
collects  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  imposts, 
or  duties  on  the  imports,  of  the  whole  country. 
The  machinery  which  successfully  carries  on 
such  an  important  branch  of  the  government 
was  the  result  of  Congressional  legislation,  in- 
spired by  the  genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  officially  approved  March  2,  1799.  The 
act  was  entitled,  "An  act  to  regulate  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage."  The 
work  was  done  so  well  that  no  succeeding  Con- 
gress, through  threescore-and-ten  years,  has 
ever  presumed  to  make 'the  slightest  material 
alteration  ;  and  it  is  probable,  if  the  innovating 


spirit  of  the  day  ever  invades  these'  practically 
arranged  details,  that  a  less  excellent  system, 
and  interminable  confusion,  will  be  the  result. 
The  administrative  officers  of  the  customs  are 
a  Collector,  Naval  Officer,  and  Surveyor.  The 
departments  under  these  several  superior  officers 
are  independeifl:  of  each  other;  yet,  for  the 
avoidance  of  too  frequent  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  is  the  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  government,  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  has  certain  discretionary  powers.  The 
law  for  the  establishment  of  our  custom-houses 
thus  generally  defines  the  duties  of  tlio  otlicor^ 
named : 
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The  Collector  shall  receive  all  reports,  mniii- 
fcsts,  and  clocuineiits  to  he  nuulc  or  exhibited 
on  the  entry  of  any  siiij)  or  vessel;  shall  record, 
on  books  to  bo  ke|)t  for  that  jjiirposc,  all  mani- 
fests;  shall  receive  the  entries  of  all  ships  or 
vessels,  and  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise imported  in  them;  shall  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  duties  payable  thereui)on,  in- 
dorsing said  amount  on  the  resj)ectivc  entries  ; 
shall  receive  all  moneys  i)aid  for  duties,  and 
take  all  bonds  for  securing  the  j)ayment  thereof; 
shall,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of 
theTreasury,  cmjiioy  projjcr  personages — weigh- 
ers, gangers,  measurers,  and  inspectors — at  the 
port  witliiii  ins  district. 

The  Naval  Ollicer  shall  receive  copies  of  all 
manifests  and  entries;  shall  estimate  the  duties 
on  alf  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  sid)jcet  to 
duty  (and  no  duties  shall  be  received  without 
such  estimate),  and  sliall  kgep  a  sei)arate  rec- 
ord thereof;  and  shall  countcrsh/n  all  permits, 
clearances,  certificates,  debentures,  and  other 
documents  granted  by  the  Collector.  He  shall 
also  examine  the  Collector's  abstract  of  duties, 
his  accounts,  receipts,  bonds,  and  expenditures, 
and,  if  found  correct,  shall  certify  the  same. 

The  Surveyor  shall  suj)erintend  and  direct  all 
insi)eetors,  weighers,  measurers,  and  gangers  ; 
shal!  visit  and  ins])ect  the  ships  and  vessels  ; 
shall  return  in  writing  every  morning  to  the 
Collector  the  name  and  natioiuility  of  all  vessels  , 
which  sliall  have  arrived  from  foreign  ports ; 
shall  examine  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise im])()rted,  to  see  that  they  agree  with  the 
inspector's  return  ;  and  shall  see  that  all  goods 
intended  for  exportation  correspond  with  the 
entries,  and  i)ermits  granted  therefor;  and  the 
said  Surveyor  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  subject  to 
the  Collector. 

The  ap])raisors'  dej)artnjent  is  sim])ly  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  the  market  values  anil  du- 
tiable character  of  all  goods  imported,  so  that 
the  imposts  can  be  laid  with  (Correctness.  Other 
than  this  it  has  nO  connection  with  the  Custom- 
house, 

If  it  were  not  for  imi)osts  there  would  be  no 
custom-houses.  Wo  should  therefore  say,  as  a 
preliminary  necessity  for  the  full  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  the  Custom-house,  that  the 
manner  or  method  by  which  the  tariff  is  im- 
posed is  designated  as  either  ad  valorem  or  spe- 
cific. 

Ad  ralorvm  duties  are  ])re(licnted  u])on  the 
market  i)rice,  so  nuich  i)er  cent,  on  each  dol- 
lar's declared  value ;  thus,  for  instance,  silks, 
satins,  and  velvets  are  charged  GO  per  cent,  ail 
valorem. 

SjK'ciJir  dtiticx  are  based  ui)on  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  imported  ;  thus,  for  instance,  ev- 
ery pound  of  tea  is  taxed  fifteen  cents,  the  duty 
being  charged  without  regard  to  value. 

Ad  valorem  is  considered    theoretically  best  \ 
for  the  government  and  importer,  while  specific 
is  simi)lest  and  safest.  | 

The  temi)tation  under  the  ad  valorem  svstem  ' 
is  constantly  to  undervalue  the  goods  subject 


]  to  impost ;  hence  the  necessity  of  that  cum- 
bersome adjunct,  the  a])praisers'  department. 
With  sjjecific  duties  the  ai)jiraiser  is  almost  dis- 
pensed with — only  measurers,  weighers,  and 
gangers  are  needed.  Each  system  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  The  English  are 
controlled  by  the  ad  valorem  method  ;  the  "  na- 
tion of  traders"  has  decided  it  to  bo  the  best. 
Our  tariff,  by  adoj)ting  s}»ecific  and  ad  valorem 
duties,  combines  and  exaggerates  nil  the  evils 
of  both. 

The  first  Collector  of  the  i)ort  of  New  York, 
under  Federal  organization,  was  General  Jolin 
Lamb,  a  distinguished  otlicer  of  the  Kevolu- 
tioii,    who  conininiulcil   at   West   roiiit    :U    the 


time  of  Arnold's  defection  ;  a  gentleman  who 
added  to  a  prominent  military  rei)utation  the 
further  merit  of  being  as  a  ])rivate  citizen  an 
accei)ted  correspondent  olAVashington,  Clinton, 
l*atrick  Henry,  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
his  lime. 

As  the  jiolitical  struggles  involved  in  the  ap- 
j)ointnient  of  a  Collector  of  New  York  in  this 
"later  day"  attract  much  })ublic  attention,  and 
call  forth  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  of  feeling, 
personal  scandal,  and  newsj)a])er  comment,  it 
may  possibly  be  a  subject  of  some  curious  in- 
terest to  recall  the  fact  that  the  ai)])ointment  of 
General  Lamb  by  rresident  Washington  was 
the  end  of  a  struggle  for  office  as  fierce  and 
bitter  as  ever  j)recedcd  such  an  event  under 
any  succeeding  ndministration. 

The  first  session  of  Congress  after  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President  was  held  in 
New  York,  and  as  a  result  General  Washing- 
ton, even  mine  than  his  successors,  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  all  the  as])irants  for  the 
oflice,  their  friends,  and  the  local  excitement. 

It  was  urged  that  Cn.Mieral  Lamb  Avas  ajiofit- 
ic(d  oj)/to}iC7it  of  t/ic  J'rcsidaif,  which  was  triie  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  General   Lamb,  tluujgh  it 
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was  known  he  desired  the  appointment,  would 
not  personally  ask  for  it.  The  political  ob- 
jection Washington  did  not  consider,  but  he 
was  much  embarrassed  because  General  Lamb 
would  not  apply  in  person  for  the  office.  The 
old  soldier,  however,  resolutely  refused  to  move 
from  this  determination.  To  all  friends  he 
said,  "  No  man  knows  better  than  the  President 
whether  I  have  acquired  claims  upon  the  gov- 
ernment by  services  to  the  country."  For  sev- 
eral days  the  President  withheld  the  nomination, 
and  such  men  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  Colonel 
Troup,  the  Clintons,  the  Rutgers,  Colonel  Wil- 
lett,  and  Colonel  Burr  were  active  in  effecting 
the  final  decision.  On  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1789,  General  Lamb's  name  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  and  he  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

Upon  the  announcement  there  was  intense 
indignation  among  the  political  friends  of  the 
administration.  They  said  that  a  man  who 
came  near  having  his  house  burned  down  be- 
cause of  his  unrelenting  opposition  to  the  tri- 
umphant party  was,  nevertheless,  the  recip- 
ient of  the  best  paying  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
government ;  and  thus  was  set  the  precedent 
for  the  political  squabbles  and  heart-burnings 
which  have  been  more  or  less  prevalent  ever 
since  over  the  nomination  of  a  Collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

General  Lamb  occupied  as  a  private  resi- 
dence what  was  in  its  day^  considered  a  first- 
class  house — a  two-story  and  attic — situated  in 
Wall  Street,  corner  of  Gardner's  Lane,  now 
known  as  Hanover  Street.  In  the  back-room, 
ground-flaor,  the  newly  appointed  official,  with 
one  clerk  to  assist  him,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1789,  opened  in  New  York  the  first  Custom- 
house under  Federal  authority.  Previously  to 
this  time  the  importations  from  abroad  and  at 
home,  into  New  York  city,  were  made  under 
provincial  laws.  Very  little  is  preserved  re- 
garding these  early  times.  One  authentic  item 
IS  probably  characteristic  of  the  coast-wise  trade, 
viz.,  we  have  mention  tliat  the  Snow,  loaded 
with  water-melons,  arrived  from  Patchogue, 
Long  Island. 

From  the  private  residence  of  the  first  Col- 
lector, the  Custom-house  was  removed  into  the 
old  "Government  House,"  then  opposite  Bowl- 
ing Green,  and  facing  the  Battery.  It  remained 
there  a  number  of  years,  and  was  then  estab- 
lished in  a  four-story  brick  building  corner  of 
Nassau  and  Pine  streets,  where  it  remained  un- 
til it  was  established  in  the  really  splendid  ed- 
ifice corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau,  fronting  on 
Broad  Street.  This  building  was  erected  un- 
der the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  and 
at  the  time  was  cited  by  political  opponents, 
and  with  great  effect,  as  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  extravagance  and  corruption  of  the  party 
in  power.  Although  built  for  a  permanent 
Custom-house,  the  commerce  of  tho  country  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  the  buildiUf^:  never  af- 
forded accommodation  for  the  demand  made 
upon  its  resources. 

In  the  year  1863  the  government  leased,  and 


subsequently  bought  for  $1,000,000,  the  present 
Custom-house,  originally  built  as  the  "Mer- 
chant's Exchange."  The  whole  front  on  Wall 
Street  is  simply  a  facade  of  solid  granite,  com- 
posed of  square  blocks  and  heavy-looking  col- 
umns of  bluish-gray  granite.  On  the  whole 
front  there  is  not  a  window  the  utility  of  which 
is  not  almost  or  entirely  destroyed  by  the  follies 
of  the  original  design.  The  rotunda,  which  is 
the  noticeable  room  of  the  building,  is,  from  the 
floor  to  the  spring  of  the  dome,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  is  so  situated  as  to  ab- 
solutely absorb  all  the  available  space  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  squares  of  ground  in  any  city 
of  the  world.  All  the  rest  of  the  rooms,  facing 
on  four  streets,  are  small,  badly  shaped,  and, 
from  their  thick  walls,  are  as  dark  as  casemates, 
and  suggest  to  the  most  casual  observer  the  in- 
terior of  a  vast  and  dilapidated  fortress,  turned 
to  the  use  of  people  engaged  in  civil  pursuits. 

The  desks  in  the  rotunda  run  parallel  with 
the  wall,  and  form  one  large  and  one  interior 
circle,  with  space  between  to  accommodate  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  business  with  the 
Custom-house  officials.  To  the  rotunda  are 
assigned  the  deputy-collectors  and  clerks,  whose 
services  are  demanded  in  all  the  preliminary 
and  closing  acts  of  business  routine.  Here  are 
four  "deputy-collectors,"  three  "chief  clerks," 
five  "entry  clerks,"  "bond  clerk"  and  assist- 
ant; "chief  clerk,"  and  "foreign  clearance 
clerk,"  and  his  two  assistants;  three  "amend- 
ment clerks,"  three  "order  clerks,"  two  "in- 
voice clerks,"  and  two  "coast-wise  clerks." 
These  designated  officials  include  those  who 
come  in  constant  contact  with  the  merchants, 
brokers,  coast-wise  captains,  and  all  others  who, 
not  knowing  where  to  go,  rush  into  the  rotun- 
da, and  ask  questions,  and  finally  get  the  in- 
formation they  desire,  and  arc  hajipy,  or  become 
so  confused  that  they  retire  in  disgust.  The 
hours  of  business  are  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  ; 
and  in  all  that  time,  to  the  uninitiated,  it  is 
a  babel  of  confusion  and  discordant  tongues. 
The  moment,  however,  the  four-faced  clock, 
which  forms  such  a  conspicuous  object  on  its 
slender  column,  erected  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  rotunda,  through  its  long  and  short  hands 
indicates  the  hour  of  3  p.m.,  no  ghosts  at  cock- 
crowing  more  rapidly  vanish  into  thin  air,  or 
more  effectually  disappear,  than  do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  noisy  crowd  which  for  five  hours 
have  kept  alive  the  interior  of  this  great  room, 
dedicated  to  commerce. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  visitors,  es- 
pecially ladies,  are  always  welcome  to  the  gal- 
leries which  command  this  scene  of  industry, 
and,  without  intruding  or  interfering  with  the 
busy  crowd  below,  can  overlook  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  sights  to  be 
witnessed  in  this  city. 

Attached  to  all  the  departments  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house are  some  eleven  hundred  clerks, 
whose  united  pay  amounts  to  about  $250,000 
per  month.  The  Collector's  stated  salary  per 
annum    is    $6000 ;    deputy-collectors, 
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From   this   l:\st-iianuvl   sum    tl>o   vemunoration 
nH>iilly  iliMTiMsos  down  to  $r>00  por  niuium,  paid 
tho  luimhlo  swoopors  ami  mossoni^ors.     Tho  iMis-  ' 
turns  on  imports  aro  ooUeotoil  in  tho  \ow  York 
Custom-hoiiso  at  a  i-ost  oi'  from  ono  to  ono  aiul 
a  half  por  cent — iiroatly  loss  than  ii\  tho  iutornal 
rovomioilopartmont,  ami  just  half  of  what  it  oosts 
to  oolloot  tho  in»posts  iu  Knuland.      In  faot,  so  ' 
ocouomioally  oouiluotoil  is  tho  Now  York  Custom. ; 
houso  roiiarklinj;  its  o\})onsos  that  tho  ijovern-  ' 
mont  litorally  pays  noihini;;   t'or  tho  foes  ool- 
lootod  on  ontrios,  protosts,  roi^istors,  and  othor  ! 
dooumonts  aniount,  in  tho  oimuso  oi'  a  yoar.  to 
!i  sum  quito  oqual  to  tho  salai  ios  paid  to  all  tho 
oflioors  lo.citimatoly  attaohod  to  dopartmonts.      | 
As  it  is  tho  husinoss  of  tho  Oustoni-houso  to  ' 
oolloot  dutios  on  foroign  importations,  we  will 


illustrato,  as  far  as  ]iossihlo.  from  a  literal  ex- 
ample, the  nnmnor  of  the  proooeding,  hy  going 
through  some  i<f  tho  details  eonneeted  with  the 
]>nrohase  and  introduotion  into  the  eountry  o( 
what  is  oallod  an  invoioe  of  nierehandise. 

Messrs.  Morton,  Uriggs.  atul  Co.,  morohant?, 
residing  in  New  York  eity,  desire  to  import 
oertain  gitods,  whieh,  on  this  oeeasion,  wore 
bought  on  the  frontier  of  Franoe,  and  shipped 
from  Hamburg.  The  agent  of  these  morehants 
at  that  eity,  aeoording  to  instnietions,  buys  the 
nierehandise  named,  and  then  makes  out  in- 
voioes  in  fiplioate,  viz.,  three  detailed  doserip- 
tions,  inoluding  their  cpiantity,  quality,  and  ei>st. 
The  Amorioan  oonsul  residing  at  Hamburg  eer- 
titios  that  tho  agent  personally  appeared  bofiMO 
him,  and  made  a  declaration,  under  oath,  oi'  tl\e 
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truth  of  this  invoioo.  The 
consul  is  further  roquiunl 
to  (ilo  ono  copy  of  I  ho  in 
voice  in  his  otlico,  to  ilc- 
livor  nnoihcr  to  the  jiiruii 
of  Morton,  nriirgs.  :uul 
Co.,  :\ud  to  trnnsniit  the 
third  to  the  CoUoctor  of 
ilio  jiort  of  New  Voik 
The  goods  nro  in  the 
menu  tinu^  phiceil  on 
ho:\rd  of  the  steanislup 
li(or(/c  ]\\is/itti(fto>h  in  the 
port  of  llaiuhurg-.  with  ;> 
i>ill  o(  h'uliuij  umde  out  h\ 
the  shippinij  a.uont.  whit  h 
is  personally  siijned  hv  the 
oOieer  of  llic  vessel  who 
receives  the  }:;(H>ds. 

The  steamer  starts   on 
hervoyajjo,  bouiul  forN\>\\ 
York,  atid,  hy    means  ol' 
the  ocean  telet:raph.  ih.ii 
fact  is  instantly  known  on 
this  side  of  the  At  lam  u- 
At  Sandy  Ilt>ok,  the  ijatc 
way    to    our    mai;nilii-*Mtf 
harhor,  is  a  United  States 
telegrap^i       station       and 
''look-out."      Vessels   m 
ward- hound,  the  nuinuMit 
they  arc    tliscovercd,   .-iie 
anmnnuHHl     from     Sandv 
Hook  to  the  "  ohl  Harcc 
ollice, "  the  head-(iuaricrs 
of  the  inspectors  attaclu^l 
to   the   siirvi'vors'  depart 
ment. 

'I'his  Harge-onice  is  the 
small  while  atul  pieiin 
csipie  ami  most  fandliai- 
strncture  oti  the  naiterv, 
which  has  been  for  more 
than  a  (piarter  of  a  centnry 
:iu  object  of  interest  to 
people  inwartl-bound  fnnn 
a  lonj;  sea-voyage,     niiili, 

fn>m  the  necessity  of  its  local imi,  on  piles, 
every  strongly  beating  wave  that  i»>lls  t'rom  the 
}>row  of  a  steani-ilriven  craft  roi-ks  it  to  an<l  fro, 
after  the  maimer  of  a  scow  at  anchor.  'Phis 
writhing  and  twisting  has  had  the  clVect  to 
cr.ack  .'uul  tear  down  more  ov  less  of  the  pl.aster- 
ing  of  tlu>  interior  walls,  and  to  let  in  the  search 
ing  rain  throngh  the  shingled  roof.  To  these 
primitive  tlefccts  mnst  be  adchnl  the  wear  and 
fear  C(ntse(picut  njion  nearly  two  hiindri«d  in 
spectors  auihxhcr  Unitcil  Sl.ates  otVuials  of  tlu> 
enstonts,  with  innnmerable  h.angcrs on,  who, 
when  "olViluty,"  make  it  their  ht>ad-ipiarlers. 
The  result  is  th.at  the  interitu*  of  the  Itargc-ollice 
is  cntitlcil  to  \hc  tlistinclion  of  being  the  most 
dil.Mpiilalcd  .and  rei)nlsive  (so  far  as  llie  mate- 
rials of  (he  strnclnre  .are  concerned)  of  .any  pub- 
lic edilice  in  a^iy  Christian  coiinlry  nnd(>r  the 
sun.       Hill  il  suggests  an  apology  for  its  w  .-mt  »>f 


and  chiims 
.f  Ihc  jollv 


c\  en 
hide 


UOTlTNhA   OV  TUK   »'l'HTOM-UOl 


neatness  .and  getuaal  bc.Mulv 
our  .adniirali«>n,  itn  acc«>uul 
cui)ola  on  its  top.  which,  though  nn>tlcst  cniuigh 
thnnigh  the  {\:\y,  at  sumhnvn  «)pcns  its  bright, 
chccrrul  c\(\  throws  its  ghuuMUg  welcome  over 
the  buN,  ami  winks  and  blinks  and  coipicts,  ns 
only  a  revolving  light  can.  with  ail  ilie  w  .-n 
w.ard  craft  imprudiait  cnoiij'h  to  b(>  out  \n  ilie 
harbor  after  il.aik. 

The  Surveyor's  deputy,  who  has  eh.arge  of 
the  inspcctois,  on  tlu>  announcement  that  the 
steamship  (i'«i>/y/<'  WdK/n'uofon  is  otV  stniudings. 
selects  two  ollici'rs,  at  tin*  nionu-nl  uucmphn- 
cd,  junl  they  aro  at  om-(>,  in  a  revenue  cutter, 
dispatchcil  to  tlu'  sti>!imer.  Kroui  the  moment 
the  inspectiM's  go  ou  board  the  |t.asscugcis' bjig- 
g.age  and  llu>  cargo  are  in  ch!Ug«<  of  ili(>  riiil<'d 
Stat(<s  otVn-ials.  On  the  anival  nl  ilie  Aocl  ilu> 
pass(>ugiMS  are  lirst  alleud*<l  ti);    nn.i,  (o  laedi- 
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tate  matters,  their  property  is  examined  on  the 
ship,  and  in  all  cases  where  no  evidence  exists 
of  any  attempt  at  fraud,  an  appraisement  is 
made,  the  duty  collected,  and  the  passengers  go 
ashore.  The  inspectors'  attention  is  next  called 
to  the  delivery  of  the  cargo,  and  every  individ- 
ual package,  bale,  or  case  is  noted  by  them,  and 
the  final  result,  with  the  ship's  manifest,  is 
sent  to  the  Surveyor's  office.  On  this  "  return" 
of  the  inspectors  will  be  found,  among  the  oth- 
ers, the  packages  imported  by  Messrs.  Morton, 
Briggs,  and  Co.,  their  marks  correctly  copied, 
the  bonded  warehouse  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed, and  the  day  of  the  week,  the  month,  and 
year  of  their  arrival,  and  the  name  of  the  ship 
in  which  they  were  imported. 

The  invoice  of  the  goods,  now  in  possession 
of  the  merchant,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
broker,  who  proceeds  to  make  out  an  "entry" 
according  to  the  foma  prescribed  by  law,  which 
entry  is  in  duplicate — one  copy  for  the  Collect- 
or and  one  for  the  Naval  Office.  The  entry  in 
this  form,  stating  in  full  all  the  particulars  re- 
quired, together  with  the  invoice  and  bill  of 
lading,  are  presented  to  an  entry  clerk  in  the 
rotunda,  who  examines  the  entry  by  the  invoice 
iind  bills  of  lading  ;  and,  if  found  correct,  will, 
on  the  entry,  estimate  the  duties  on  the  invoice 
value  and  quantity,  certify  the  invoice,  and 
grant  a  "  permit"  in  due  form  for  the  final  de- 
livery of  the  goods,  and  also  calculate  and  mark 
on  the  entry  the  American  gold  value  of  the 
foreign  certification  of  value.  The  entry  and  ^ 
accompanying  papers  are  then  taken  to  the  Na- 
val Office,  where  like  examinations  and  calcu- 
lations are  made  ;  and,  if  found  correct,  the  Na- 
val Office  entry  clerk  checks  the  entry,  invoice, 
and  permit.  The  papers  are  then  taken  to  the  I 
rotunda  again,  and  a  deputy-collector  admin-  I 
isters  the  oath,  and  designates  the  package  or 
packages  to  be  sent  to  the  appraisers'  stores  for 
examination,  marking  the  same  on  the  entry,  | 
invoice,  and  permit.  To  the  entry  is  also  at- 
tached the  proper  inland  revenue  stamp,  which  , 
on  an  entry  of  $500  and  upward  is  $1.  All 
this  having  been  done,  we  now  have  the  entrv-  i 
with  what  may  be  called  its  first  statement ; 
while,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  francs  are  turned  into  American  curren- 
cy, and  the  duties  are  81927,  and  checked  by 
the  Collector's  cashier — Paid,  January  1,  1870.  i 

J.  T.  a 

The  boxes  sent  to  the  appraisers'  stores  are 
opened,  and  the  experts  proceed  to  examine  ; 
their  contents ;  and  they  note  upon  the  invoice  i 
that  they  find  that  case  2G06  contains  embroid-  • 
ered  and  cotton  lace  curtains;  that  2610  con-  ] 
tains  colored  cottons,  2r)OX39  inches — over  100 
and  under  200  threads  to  the  square  inch — de- 
manding oh   cents  per  square  yard   (specific)  , 
and  20  per  cent,  (ad  valorem)  duty.      The  ap-  | 
praisers  also  return   one  case  (2605)  colored  ' 
gingham   handkerchiefs — over  100    and  under 
200  threads  to    the    square    inch — demanding  ' 
6^  cents  per  square  yard  (specific)  and  15  per 
cent,  (ad  valorem)  duty:  and  classify  the  re-  ; 


maining  cases  as  containing  embroidered. cot- 
ton lace  curtains,  demanding  36  per  cent,  (ad 
valorem)  duty. 

'      These  nice   calculations  of  the  number  of 
threads  to  the  square  inch  are  made  with  a 
;  powerful  glass,  which  is  so  adjusted  that  it  mag- 
^  nifies  a  lined  off  square  inch  sufficiently  to  easi- 
ly count  the  threads. 

1      The  invoice,  with  these  carefully  made  cal- 
culations marked  thereon,  is  sent  to  an  amend- 
ment clerk  in  the  rotunda,  who  copies  the  re- 
turn made  by  the  appraisers  with  red  ink — in 
which  ink  all  subsequent  alterations  are  made 
j  — and  then  proceeds  to  make  up  the  duty  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  appraisers'  report,  without  any 
'■  regard  to  the  original  calculations  of  the  entry 
clerk. 

'      By  this  second  examination  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  amendment  clerk  finds  the  duties,  in- 
!  stead  of  $1927,  to  be   $2069  73,  making   an 
I  increase  due  the  government  of  $U2  73;  and 
this  statement  will  be  found  written  on  the  en- 
try, over  the  internal  revenue  stamp. 

The  broker,  on  behalf  of  Morton,  Briggs,  and 
Co.,  objects  to  the  classification  of  the  apprais- 
ers on  case  2610,  and  calls  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion ;  which  reconsideration  is  always  granted. 
The  invoice  is  returned  by  the  Collector  to  the 
appraisers,  with  instructions  to  "reconsider." 
Now  the  appraisers,  on  re-examination  of  the 
goods,  acknowledge  their  error,  and  reclassify 
case  2^10,  and  return  it  as  colored  cottons  un- 
der 100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  and  under 
five  ounces  to  the  square  yard.  They  had  pre- 
viously stated  that  the  colored  cottons  contain- 
ed over  100  and  under  200  threads  to  the 
square  inch. 

This  apparently  slight  difference  in  the  text- 
ure, which  is  only  discovered  by  microscopic 
examination,  changes  the  entire  duty  from  5? 
cents  a  square  yard,  and  20  per  cent.,  to  3^ 
cents  a  square  yard,  and  10  per  cent.  The 
specific  duty  is  lessened  nearly  one-half,  and 
the  ad  valorem  duty  just  one-half;  and  this 
radical  change  is  predicated  on  the  number  of 
threads  contained  in  the  square  inch.  4 

The  invoice  thus  corrected  is  returned  again 
to  the  amendment  clerk,  who  crosses  off,  as  will 
be  perceived,  his  first  statement,  and  then  goes 
to  work  and  makes  np  an  entirely  new  calcula- 
tion, the  sum  total  of  which  is  $1959  99 — mak- 
ing the  increase  due  the  government  $32  99, 
instead  of  $142  73. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  this,  at  best,  very  im- 
perfect statement  of  the  routine  of  the  Custom- 
house, that  three  distinct  calculations  have  been 
made  upon  the  entn,-  before  the  final  result  is 
reached. 

And  this  is  not  one-half  the  work  done,  be- 
cause the  same  routine  is  pursued  in  the  Naval 
Office,  acting  as  if  it  were  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Collector's  department — the  Naval  Of- 
fice, in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law, 
acting  as  a  check  on  the  Collector's  office  ;  and 
the  final  auditing  check  of  the  Naval  office  is 
indicated  on  this  entrv  bv  the  letters  R.  ^f.  C. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  boxes  at  the  appraisers' 
office  arc  nailed  iip,  corded,  and  se^iled,  and  no- 
tice is  sent  to  Messrs.  Morton,  Brings,  and  Co. 
that  they  owe  the  p->verninent  $.'V2  99  addition- 
al duty  ;  npon  which  being  paid  the  goods  at 
the  appraisers'  ofUcc  are  delivered  into  the 
merchants'  possession. 

The  three  statements  of  duties,  it  w  ill  be  no- 
ticed, stand  jis  follows  :  0> 

Fii-st  one, $19*27  00  "  Deposit"  amount  paid. 

Sivond  one. . . .  $i2069  T.^  ObifCted  to  by  merchant. 

Third  one $19S&  99  Final  duty. 

The  $^32  99  being  paid  in  addition  to  the 
first-stated  amount. 

Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  the  routine  at- 
tending the  calculation  and  collection  of  duties 
upon  an  entry,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
least  complex  examples  that  probably  could  be 
given  a,s  an  illustration. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  business  of  a  Col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York  is  that  he  is  cre- 
ated to  distribute  political  rewards  to  needy 
office-seekers.  This  frillacy  comes  from  many 
natural  causes.  His  official  duties,  which  are 
arduous  and  most  responsible,  are  quietly  per- 
formed. A  thousand  intricate  questions  are 
constantly  discussed  affecting  the  interest*  of 
merchants,  shippers,  and  importers  of  which 
the  law  creates  the  Collector  the  arl.iter.  and 
hold>  him  pecuniarily  responsible  if  he  makes 
a  mistake.  With  this  responsibility  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  has  added  to  the  legitimate  c^ires 
and  perplexities  those  more  annoying  which 
come  from  his  political  relations  with  the  ad- 
ministration placing  him  in  power. 

He  may  make  suggestions  to  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  ax  hich  are  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  he 
may  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  Custom-house  ; 
he  may  win  golden  opinions  for  his  good  sense 
and  patient  industry  from  the  merchants  and 
importers — but  these  things  call  forth  no  pub- 
lic notice.  They  are  not  sensational,  and  the 
pre-ss  is  silent. 

But  the  whirligigs  of  politics,  however  in- 
significant, are  sources  of  unfailing  attention. 
The  partisans  and  office-seekers,  who  often, 
day  after  day.  block  up  the  ante-room  of  the 
Collector's  office,  make  public  opinion  ;  and  the 
press,  though  a  questionable  advocate,  is  a  pos- 
itive censor.  Tlie  hopes,  successes,  and  disap- 
pointment* of  a  fe\\  active,  energetic  individ- 
uals excite  more  sympathy  and  create  niore  no- 
toriety than  does  the  faithful  man.agement  of 
the  vast  machinery  which  successfully  and 
cheaply  collects  almost  the  entire  imposts  of 
the  country,  and.  affords  facilities  to  a  world's 
commerce. 

P.assing  from  one  of  the  n.arrow  corridors 
which  thread  the  court  of  the  Custom-house 
building,  you  step  into  an  anre-room,  which  is 
in  charge  of  a  messenger  and  the  Collector's 
private  secretary.  Then  jvissing  through  a 
narrow  hall-way,  yon  reach  the  Collector's  re- 
ception-room, the  windows  of  which  look  out 
npon  William  and  Wall  streets.      In  the  centre  , 


of  this  room  is  the  desk  of  the  speci...   ..,  ... 
collector,  who  performs  the  general  dutits  o* 
the  department.    The  ante-rcn^m  adjoining,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  festooned  by  the  national 
ensign,  is  the  Collector's  private  office. 

A  curious  histor}-  would  be  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  these  two  rooms.  A  little  observ- 
ation enables  one  to  discriminate  in  the  often 
waiting  crowd  between  the  business  raan  and 
the  '*  seeker  for  an  office. "  The  sturdy,  weather- 
beaten  skipj>er,  abashed  though  he  may  be  by 
the  number  of  well-dressed  people  around  him. 
carries  no  marks  of  subserviency  or  depend- 
ence on  his  honest  face.  He  has  a  plain, 
straight fonvard  story  to  tell  the  Collector  about 
his  craft :  and  when  he  has  finished  he  leaves 
the  "presence"  with  the  satisfaction  of  haNinc 
done  his  duty ;  he  wants  no  favors — nothing 
'*  but  his  rights." 

That  tall  and  remarkably  well-preserved  man, 
so  scrupulously  dressed,  and  who  but  for  his 
white  hair  and  whiskers  would  pass  for  forty 
years  of  age,  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  hon- 
ored merchants.  He  has  '*  argosies"  on  ever} 
sea.  The  Collector  leaves  all  to  attend  to  him. 
The  statement  is  clearly  made,  the  answer  given, 
the  two  shake  hands  and  separate,  every  thing 
seems  satistactory  and  agreeable. 

But  the  crowd  still  remains :  you  can  see  from 
the  anxious  faces,  abd  the  patient  sitting  for 
long  hours,  that  there  is  other  business  than 
looking  after  commercial  matters.  It  is  painful 
sometimes  to  witness  the  nervons  anxiety  of 
these  office-seekers,  whose  present  life,  and  the 
happiness  of  those  dependent  upon  them,  are 
centred  in  the  success  of  their  pursuit.  They 
fumble  over  their  letters  of  recommendation 
and  indorsement,  they  grow  weaiy,  and  become 
charged  with  self-debasement,  as.  unnoticed, 
time  wears  on,  A  thousand  applicants  for  fifty 
loaves  of  broad.  The  Collector  himself,  depend- 
ent upon  political  influence  for  his  position, 
c^n  not  treat  rudely  these  men,  whose  earnest 
efforts  have  contributed  more  or  less  to  his  ele- 
vation. 

As  an  administnition  wears  on.  and  the  Col- 
lector gets  firmer  in  his  seat,  he  devotes  more 
time  to  his  legitimate  duties,  .and  less  to  polit- 
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it':il    ncrossitios.       I'loiu  six  il;ivs  of  llio  wcok,  I  iM(v  of  ill 

|o  n>(HMvo  *' iiiJpliralioiis  l\»r  uppoiuliiuMKs,"  wo 

ruul  ovontunlly  lliroo  ilnys  nro  ilosigiuilod,  juuI 

;it  last  comos  llio  foiuful  juinomiooiuoiil  on  tlu> 

onlsiilti    rinniiu'o   oi'   tlio    (\»Ilootor's   sanotiiin 

iltai  i\o  moio  upplioatioiis  for  otVu'o  will  bo  ro- 

iiMvotl.      'I'ho    orowil   that   sur^os   against,  this 

l)anior  is  aiigrv  aiul  jolly  by  turns.      'IMio  man 

with  his  arms  full  of  "  iiulorsonuMils"  is  jostUnl 

by  tho  "  roujbib,"  whoso  olVootivo  olaim  f»>r  favor 

is  "  that  lio  bri)ko  up  a  primary  moi^iiiin'  of  tho 

opposition,  ami  ])ihu1k>i1  the  hoad   of  tho  gon- 

ilvMuan   who   protostotl  against,   his    mothoil  of 

[•rooooiliiiir,  ho  (Tul." 

CMlii'O-sookors,  as  much  as  thoy  aro  riilicnhnl 
ami  (louoiinctHl  by  ilio  "onts/'aro  tho  logil 
imato  fniit  oi'  oni-  donuHTatio  institutions. 
Droamois  may  talk  of  "  tMvil  sorvit-o  bills," 
whoro  morit  aloi\o  is  to  koop  and  i-omm;ind  lite 
patrona.c;o  oi'  tho  govornmonl  ;  but  snrh  nio 
pianism  as  this  is  oidy  praoticablo  whoro  tlu> 
political  powor  is  no  longor  with  tho  "massos." 
Undor  our  prosoni  orf;;ini/,ation  of  irovornmonl 
the  ollioi's.  from  thi>  rn>sidont  tiown  to  tho 
humblost  applioaut  for  palioiiai;o,  aro  tho  juop 


dcclois  at   (ho  pt>ll,> 


d    must    bo 


by  thorn  distribiilod,  as  a  rulo,  for  politioal  sorv- 
ioi's,  capacity  boin.m)!"  sooomlary  oonsidoratioii. 

'I'ho  constant  t-hango  oi'  clorks  which  <-har 
actori/.cs  tho  operation  oC  tho'  ])roscnt.  system 
is,  after  all,  a  greater  hardship  on  tho  individ- 
uals than  ou  the  pidtlic  ;  for  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  tho  government  is  ileprivod 
of  tho  constant  services  of  tniMi  who  show  great 
I'.'ipacity  foi-  spi>cial  departments  of  business. 

Mr.  ('.  r.  ("lim'h,  the  Assistant  (\. Hector  of 
the  port  (»!'  New  \'ork,  has  been  in  oilice  nu)re 
than  thirty  years.  Trobably,  allhough  miserably 
paid,  ho  has  brought  to  bear  ami  givtm  an  ad- 
tuinistrativo  abiliiy  to  the  service  of  tho  gov- 
ernment whiih,  if  diri'cted  to  his  personal  in- 
terests, wi>uld  have  nuuU>  him  one  of  tho  most 
emiuiMit  ami  succ(>ssful  oi'  our  leading  busim^ss 
nuMi. 

'r«>  him  are  roiiMrcd  all  maltiMs  jtertaiuiug  to 
iho  practical  dtiail  aiul  judicial  meaning  olihe 
tarilVor  re\('uut>  laws;  and  we  presumi>  that  his 
I'lear  head.  \asl  evpiuience,  ami  entire  recol- 
lection of  idl  l.iws  of  prtH'odenco  havo  suvod 
ilu>  i';o\iMiuiu'ui  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  ho  has 
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at  the  same  time  done  justice  fearlessly,  when 
the  merchants  had  just  claims  upon  the  public 
treasury. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Ogden,  the  head  of  the  first  divi- 
sion, the  auditor's  department,  has  held  his 
position  more  than  twenty-five  years.  On  him 
rests  the  responsible  duty  of  accounting  to  the 
treasury  for  all  disbursements,  returns  of  du- 
ties, and  excess  of  deposits,  drawbacks,  ad- 
justments of  damages,  statistics  of  imports, 
exports,  tonnage ;  he  has  also  the  archives  and 
records,  and  correspondence  relating  to  his  di- 
vision, in  his  keeping.  Mr.  Ogden  has  been 
frequently  solicited  to  take  charge  of  important 
monetary  institutions  offering  liberal  salaries 
and  facilities  for  business ;  but  he  has  main- 
tained, at  a  sacrifice  of  wealth,  his  position  in 
the  Custom-house,  and  has  administered  his 
responsible  duties  with  unvarying  satisfaction 
to  the  government,  and  the  vast  constituency 
which,  as  claimants  on  the  public  treasury,  do 
business  at  his  office.  Illustrative  of  the  per- 
fect system  which  prevails  in  this  important 
division  of  the  Custom-house,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  is  forwarded  to  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  each  day, 
the  current  amount  that  has  been  collected  as 
fees  and  duties ;  and  we  presume  that  this  daily 
bulletin  is  a  sort  of  monetary  index  to  the  Sec- 
retai/  of  the  Treasury,  indicating  the  confi- 
dence of  the  importing  merchants  in  the  present 
and  prospective  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  amount  of 
duties  collected  during  the  last  three  years.  It 
not  only  gives  the  amount  collected,  but  also 
the  gradual  increase  in  three  years  : 

1868 $113,296,712  62 

1869 125,019,718  09 

1870 135,370,995  85 

The  oldest  office-holder  in  the  Custom-house 
is  Mr.  Von  Buskirk,  "Assistant  to  the  Survey- 
or"— a  gentleman  over  eighty  years  of  age ; 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  has  many  remark- 
able intellectual  qualifications  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  well  as  ex- 
traordinary physical  health.  He  was  appointed 
January  7,  1831,  under  the  administration  of 
General  Andrew  Jackson  ;  and  for  forty  years, 
from  his  having  had  his  head-quarters  at  the 
Barge-office,  his  face  has  been  familiar  to  the  im- 
porters and  sea-faring  men  of  our  city.  Under 
his  orders  are  the  inspectors  (nearly  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  who  are  placed  in  charge  of 
the  arriving  ships),  and  consequently  Mr.  Von 
Buskirk  may  be  said  to  have  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  our  harbor  under  his  immediate  su- 
pervision. 

All  the  details  of  the  duties  of  unlading 
ships,  and  seeing  that  they  are  properly  dis- 
patched on  their  voyages,  are  under  hi^  r^ontrol; 
and  when  ambitious  superior  officers  have  pre- 
sumed to  depart  from  his  established  usage,  the 
change,  when  put  in  practice,  has  been  found 
unadvisable.  His  memory  is  so  perfect  that  he 
can  recall  instantly  the  name  of  any  inspector 
on  duty,  and  state  on  what  ship  he  is  stationed, 


or  if  he  is  waiting  orders.  And  the  vast  routine 
and  particulars  of  six  months'  work  are  equally 
at  his  command.  Until  within  a  few  years — 
"that  is,  up  to  seventy" — he  made  it  his  daily 
business  to  visit  every  ship  under  his  charge  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  to  personally  see 
that  his  subordinates  were  doing  their  duty. 
His  official  station  and  personal  merits  always 
commanded  marked  attention  from  the  masters 
of  these  vessels,  but  he  would  not  accept  even 
the  slightest  refreshment ;  yet  he  always  exacts 
for  his  representatives,  while  on  duty,  cabin 
fare  and  a  sailor's  proverbial  hospitality.  His 
life  has  been  absolutely  absorbed  by  the  duties 
of  his  position.  In  illustrating  them  by  word 
or  performance  he  is  intelligent,  quick,  and  full 
of  interesting  reminiscences;  but  he  never 
seems  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  matters 
outside  of  his  world. 

As  ships  arrive  on  Sunday  as  well  as  week- 
days, he  has  never  had  a  moment's  release  from 
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labor.  From  sunrise  to  sunset,  all  the  year 
round,  seven  days  in  the  week,  he  has  ever  been 
at  his  post ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
his  strong  constitution  and  temperate  habits 
have  narrowed  down  his  loss  of  time  by  sick- 
ness in  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  less  than  an 
average  of  six  hours  in  a  year.  He  may  be  said 
to  never  go  above  Twentieth  Street ;  and  the 
last  time  he  was  in  the  Central  Park  was  as  a 
soldier  in  the  "war  of  1812,"  when  he  was 
stationed  at  M'Gowan's  Pass — a  picturesque 
ravine  near  the  still  existing  remains  of  the 
"old  powder-house." 

The  active  generation  about  and  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house has  no  recollection  of  that  institu- 
tion except  as  associated  with  the  familiar  face 
of  "  Louise."  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at 
least,  she  has,  by  prescriptive  right  only,  had 
her  little  stand  of  cake  and  fruit  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Naval  Office,  lleticent  and  remarkably 
quiet,  she  has  attended  to  her  business,  and 
through  good  and  ill  times  has  pursued  her  way 
with  a  regularity  only  equaled  by  the  old  clock 
of  Trinity.     She  was  a  buxom  lass  some  few 
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years  ago,  and  now  gives  a  picturesque  interest 
to  the  grim  business-like  associations  with  which 
she  is  surrounded.  Administrations  rise  and 
disappear,  collectors  and  others,  men  of  the 
hour,  flourish  and  pass  aw-ay,  but  "Louise" 
seems  to  be  destined  yet  to  outlive  many  dy- 
nasties, illustrating,  in  her  humble  way,  that 
contentment,  constant  employment,  and  out-of- 
door  pursuits,  are  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of 
life. 

The  practical  man  of  the  Custom-house,  not 
officially  connected  with  it,  is  the  broker.  He 
has  the  pecidiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
profession  as  distinctly  marked  as  are  those  of 
the  lawyer  and  doctor.  .  His  dealings  are  with 
Custom-house  clerks ;  and  as  these  clerks  are 
made  up  of  the  most  multifarious  materials,  in- 
cluding men  who,  "in  their  better  days,"  w^ere 
merchants,  bankers,  embassadors,  governors  of 
States,  and  so  running  down  to  the  rough,  who 
represents  the  scum  of  a  ward  primary  meeting, 
the  broker  has  to  play  many  parts  to  accom- 
plish "  easy-going  success."  If  eminent  in  his 
business,  he  is  posted  up  in  all  the  charges  and 
complications  of  the  different  tariffs,  and  in  all 
the  laws  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting 
them. 

He  knows,  at  sight,  the  exact  way  through 
which  every  kind  of  goods  imported  must  pass 
to  reach  the  retailer's  counter.  The  broker  is 
a  necessity  to  the  merchant ;  and  it  is  infinitely 
cheaper  to  call  in  his  assistance  than  for  the 
merchant  to  attempt  to  manage  his  Custom- 
house business  himself.  The  largest  importing 
houses   pay  specific    salaries,  and   have   their 


brokers,  the  same  as  they  do  their  other  clerks. 
The  labor  of  running  one  entry  through  all 
its  stages  of  examinations,  liquidations,  and 
checks  is  almost  as  much  work  as  fifty.  Five 
dollars  is  the  current  fee  for  "passing  an  entry ;" 
and  as  brokers,  under  a  press  of  business,  w^ill 
sometimes  get  through  fifty  a  day,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  acquire  handsome  fortunes. 
The  annual  income  of  some  of  these  men  is 
more  than  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  often  two  or  three  times 
larger  than  the  stated  pay  of  the  Collector  of 
the  Port. 

But  "entries"  are  most  frequently  in  their 
course  like  true  love,  and  do  not  necessarily  run 
smoothly.  Weeks  and  moaths  may  be  consumed 
in  the  preliminaries  of  a  final  settlement.  An 
invoice,  where  there  are  two  or  more  to  one 
entry,  in  its  circulation  through  the  fifty  differ- 
ent hands  of  the  Custom-house  clerks,  may  be- 
come mislaid.  A  delay  occurs  in  having  an  in- 
voice reconsidered.  The  "gauger"  may  make 
a  mistake  ;  the  "  weigher"  may  have  neglected 
some  article  enumerated.  An  amendment  clerk 
in  the  Collector's  office  can't  agree  with  the 
amendment  clerk  of  the  Naval  Office  as  regards 
the  amount  of  duty.  Some  article  may  be  im- 
ported not  clearly  indicated  in  the  details  of 
the  tariff",  and  a  decision  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  A 
simple  parasol,  by  being  composed  of  wood, 
silk,  steel,  whalebone,  and  an  ivory  handle,  has 
every  element  of  possible  discussion  involved 
as  to  its  legitimate  place  for  duty  consideration. 
The  importer,  if  his  interests  suffer,  as  they  oft- 
en do,  by  this,  to  him,  unnecessary  "routine," 
relieves  his  pent-up  and  impotent  indignation 
in  loud  denunciations  of  the  Custom-house  of- 
ficials, and  holds  them  responsible  for  personal- 
ly interfering  with  his  legitimate  business,  when 
really  these  "  officials"  have  every  desire,  from 
natural  inclination  and  official  pride,  to  get 
through  with  the  work,  but  are  helpless  to  move 
except  within  the  requirements  of  that  imper- 
ative law  of  the  Custom-house,  "Alexander 
Hamilton's  Act  of  1799." 
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The  broker,  as  a  general  rule,  if  he  has  any 
sentiment  at  all,  has  a  great  unexpressed  and 
undenionstrated  contemi)t  for  the  Custom-house 
clerk.  That  dignitary,  however  ignorant  or 
disagreeable  he  may  be,  has  infinite  opportunity 
to  oblige  the  broker,  and  he  also  commands  the 
red  tape,  by  which  he  can,  if  so  disposed,  tie  up 
the  broker's  power  to  exj)edite  business. 

The  broker  also  knows  that  he  can  make  no- 
thing by  deceiving  "  a  new  appointee,"  for  in 
the  course  of  his,  the  broker's,  routine  he  must 
come  in  contact  with  some  old  mousing  clerk, 
somewhere  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  Custom- 
house, who,  understanding  his  duties,  will  do 
nothing  until  "  the  mistake"  is  corrected.  Tiie 
consequence  is  that  no  warm  friendships  or  ex- 
pressed dislikes  characterize  the  intercourse  of 
brokers  and  Custom-house  officials. 

The  Custom-house  also  has  its  brokers,  whose 
miseral)le  incomes  are  eked  out  by  charging  not 
only  their  legitimate  fees,  but  by  adding  good 
round  additions,  for  moneys,  they  say,  given  to 
Custom-house  clerks  to  obtain  unusual  facilities 
— ever}^  cent  represented  to  be  thus  paid  going 
into  the  pockets  of  the  unprincipled  agent. 
These  "unworthy"  representatives  also  get  a 
few  dimes,  wrongfully  taken,  from  "smack  cap- 
tains" and  "  down  East  skippers."  In  these  de- 
gent  -ate  times  every  profession,  from  divinity  to 
custom-house  brokerage,  has  its  black  sheep. 

The  Custom-house  broker's  boy  is  a  wonder- 
ful creation  of  artificial  humanity — one  of  the 
most  curious  parasites,  indeed,  which,  like  a 
barnacle,  fasten  on  the  great  carcass  of  com- 
merce.    His  chief  business  is  to  take  an  entry 
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and  travel  through  the  intricate  passages  of  the 
building,  and  get  the  proper  officials  to  pift  on 
the  entry  the  ])roper  checks  ;  and  they  do  thij- 
difficult  work  after  the  manner  a  Skye  terrier 
hunts  a  rat.  They  know  all  the  different  ''di- 
visions" in  the  building,  whether  of  the  Col- 
lector, Naval  Officer,  or  Surveyor.  They  kno^^ 
the  particular  value  of  these  departments,  and 
the  clerks  at  the  head  of  them,  whom  they  des- 
ignate among  themselves  not  by  their  names, 
but  by  some  supposed  personal  peculiarity. 
Hence  their  language  is  very  technical,  and 
only  understood  among  themselves.  They 
have  all  the  "cheek"  of  a  full-blossomed  bro- 
ker, added  to  a  want  of  reverence  for  any  thing 
on  tlie  earth,  or  under  it,  which  is  frightful  to 
contemplate. 

They  can  be  seen,  in  business  hours,  running 
about  from  "division  to  division,"  flaunting  a 
paper  in  front  of  their  faces,  yelling,  whistling, 
and  calling  to  each  other.  Reaching  the  de- 
sired desk,  they  rudely  squirm  in  front  of  some 
old  gentleman,  and  others  of  more  juvenile  ap- 
pearance, "waiting  their  turn,"  thrust  their 
"documents"  in  the  clerk's  face,  and  are  wait- 
ed on  instantly,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
At  the  precise  hour  of  3  p.m.  they  mysterious- 
ly disappear.  "We  have  spent  much  time  and 
observation  to  see  a  Custom-house  broker's  boy 
after  that  hour,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and  we  have 
sometimes  nearly  admitted  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  packed  away,  when  not  officially  en- 
gaged, in  some  of  the  old  vaults  which  in  "Wall 
Street  are  said  to  yawn  under  the  temples  ded- 
icated to  Mammon. 

Brokers,  in  addition  to  their  daily  business, 
act  as  claim  agents,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
"oversights,"  frequently  make  large  sums.  A 
few  years  ago  one  of  these  claim  agents  dis- 
covered that  a  very  important  concession  to  the 
merchant,  established  in  1799,  namely,  "the 
draft,"  or  an  allowance  of  one  pound  to  every 
hundred  pounds  of  weighable  goods,  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  was  no  longer  observed  by 
Custom-house  officials.  Tlie  claim  agent  went 
quietly  to  merchants  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
informed  them  that  in  certain  transactions  they 
had  paid  too  much  duties.  The  natural  ar- 
rangement in  such  cases  followed,  the  mer- 
chant agreeing  to  pay  a  large  percentage  of  all 
moneys  recovered  from  the  government. 

Wlien  the  agent  had  obtained  the  business 
of  a  suflicient  number  of  importers  he  com- 
menced protesting  and  appealing  against  the 
liquidation  of  weighable  goods  without  allow- 
ance for  "draft" — viz.,  "the  turning  of  the 
bar  in  weighing  in  favor  of  the  merchant." 
The  broker  had  but  six  months  to  carry  on  his 
business  of  claiming  "drawbacks"  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  saw  the  "  point,"  and 
very  properly  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
Congress  abolishing  the  "draft;"  and  yet,  in 
that  short  time,  there  was  recovered  from  the 
United  States,  as  duties  unjustly  paid,  over 
eighty  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

High  taritls  and  high  duties  are  encouragcrs 
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of  illicit  traffic  and  smuggling.  Just  as  we  ap- 
proach "  free  trade"  the  inducement  to  defraud 
the  government  ceases  to  exist.  The  ingenuity 
displayed  by  smugglers,  under  the  present  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  afibrds,  in  its  illustration, 
the  most  amusing,  and  often  the  most  melan- 
choly, incidents  connected  with  the  collection 
of  the  customs. 

"Smuggling  on  the  person"  assumes  the 
most,  varied  forms,  and  volumes  of  illustrative 
anecdotes  could  be  collected.  The  two  im- 
portant questions  asked  the  passenger  upon 
landing  on  our  sKores  by  the  Custom-house  de- 
tective are :  "  Have  you  any  thing  dutiable 
about  you  ?     Have  you  more  than  one  watch  ?" 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  slightest  suspicion  exists  of  pre- 
varication, a  strict  search  ensues.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  smuggler,  especially  in  concealing 
jewels,  furnishes  most  remarkable  instances. 
Even  the  ears  and  the  nostrils  have  been  made 
temporary  depositories  of  valuable  diamonds. 
The  success  generally  of  these  desperate  expe- 
dients depends  entirely  upon  the  nerve  of  the 
party  interested.  Many  a  smuggler  has  es- 
caped detection  after  the  severest  personal  ex- 
amination, but  at  last  excited  suspicion,  and 
subsequent  exposure,  by  a  want  of  power  over 
his  or  her  nervous  system. 

An  illustration  of  this  kind  of  betrayal  oc- 
curred where  a  man  of  the  most  favorable  ap- 
pearance, upon  saying  he  had  but  one  watch, 
broke  into  a  profuse  perspiration.  But  for  this 
he  would  have  departed  in  peace.  A  strict 
search  resulted  in  finding  nothing,  and  upon 
hearing  this  decision  he  sank  back  in  a  chair, 
utterl}^  prostrated.  This  tell-tale  weakness 
provoked  a  third  examination,  when  two  lady's 
watches,  very  small  in  size,  but  of  great  value, 
were  found,  covered  with  pitch  and  then  buried 
one  under  each  of  his  armpits. 

Very  young  infants  and  small  children  are 
used  as  instruments  for  smuggling.  On  one 
occasion  an  immigrant  family,  man  and  wife 
and  two  nearly  grown-up  daughters,  presented 
themselves.  They  were  very  affable  and  easy 
in  their  manners,  and,  without  much  trouble  to 
them,  were  pronounced  "all  right ;"  and  while 
the  proper  proceedings  were  in  progress  for  their 
dismissal  one  of  the  officers  saw  a  handsome  lit- 
tle boy  standing  alone,  and,  struck  by  his  attract- 
ive appearance,  and  not  knowing  to  whom  he 
belonged,  he  spoke  to  the  child,  and  attempted 
to  "  sky-lark"  with  him.  The  officer  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  child  could  not  bend  his 
body  ;  on  examination  it  was  found  that  his 
clothing  was  quilted  Avith  valuable  articles  of 
silk  manufacture  and  silver  spoons.  The  little 
fellow  belonged  to  the  family  the  members  of 
which  had  just  been  pronounced  "all  right." 

A  gentlemanly  looking  but  poorly  clad  pas- 
senger, from  his  intelligent  expression  of  face 
and  agreeable  manners,  was  treated  with 
marked  consideration.  The  officers  were  so 
easily  satisfied  that  he  was  honest  that  they 
took  no  special  notice  of  a  small  "lap-cloth," 


much  worn,  which  was  hanging  on  his  arm. 
A  detective,  at  the  time  "off"  duty,"  noticed  a 
carriage  waiting  for  some  person,  and  asked 
the  driver  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  Jehu 
pointed  to  the  passenger  who  was  approaching 
with  the  lap-cloth,  as  usual,  on  his  arm.  There 
was  something  apparently  inconsistent  in  hav- 
ing a  carriage  for  such  a  man.  A  suspicion  be- 
ing excited,  the  officer  seized  the  lap-cloth. 
On  a  critical  search  it  was  found  to  be  lined 
or  padded  with  Brussels  lace,  that  sold,  at  pub- 
lic auction,  for  eleven  thousand  dollars. 

The  fool  smuggler  is  illustrated  by  a  man,  said 
to  be  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  got  a  diamond  worth  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars  safely  through  without  paying  the 
duties.  This  gem  he  sold  for  its  full  value, 
and  subsequently  "bragged  of  his  smartness." 
The  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  con- 
fiscated. 

Ladies  are  always  particularly  restive  under 
the  examinations  of  Custom-house  detectives ; 
and,  however  well  or  delicately  treated,  feel 
themselves  aggrieved,  especially  at  the  different 
estimate  from  their  own  the  official  puts  upon 
what  is  a  wardrobe.  We  may  be  pardoned 
possibly  if  we  add  here,  as  the  result  of  the  vast 
experience  of  the  oldest  and  most  skilled  gov- 
ernment officers,  that  they  never  saw  a  woman, 
whatever  may  have  been  her  social  condition, 
who  did  not,  under  any  and  all  circumstances, 
complain  of  tariff  laws  as  an  imposition  and 
legalized  robbery.  And  we  add,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  when  the  sex  achieve  suffrage, 
free-traders  will  ever  be  in  ascendency  in  the 
halls  of  Congress. 

As  smugglers,  women  are  more  successful 
than  men.  The  comi)lications  of  their  dress 
favor  the  business.  The  modern  "chignon" 
was  for  a  time  a  most  excellent  depository  for 
smuggled  goods.  A  woman  is  remembered 
who  was  so  successful  that  she  was  constantly 
crossing  the  ocean  for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  few 
years  acquired  a  handsome  competency.  It  is 
a  strange  metamorphosis  that  these  adventurers 
sometimes  undergo  when  caught  in  their  work. 
Some  years  since  a  very  pretty  woman,  remark- 
able for  a  full  bust,  broad  hips,  and  plethoric 
person  generally,  presented  herself  for  examin- 
ation. She  was  very  polite  and  affiible,  and 
came  very  near  escaping  detection.  But  the 
female  detective  then  employed  at  Castle  Gar- 
den no  sooner  put  her  eyes  on  the  rotund  fig- 
ure of  the  "object"  under  inspection  than  she 
invited  the  "party"  to  a  private  interview.  I' 
was  incredible  what  a  change  was  soon  effect- 
ed. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  apparently  well- 
fed  and  portly  dame  of  a  few  moments  before, 
stripped  of  innumerable  dry-goods,  stepped  into 
public  gaze  reduced  to  a  wonderfully  thin  and 
rather  skeletonized  individual.  As  there  is  no 
penalty  for  smuggling  on  the  person  except 
forfeiture,  she  went  sorrowfully  away.  Our 
laws  are  even  more  merciful  than  this ;  for  all 
goods  thus  seized  can  be  redeemed,  though  con- 
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fiscated,  by  the  payment  of  an  honestly  made 
appraisement. 

These  personal  seizures  have  the  merit  of 
novelty,  but  do  little  to  ati^'ect  the  aggregate 
revenue.  The  smuggling  that  is  of  national  ' 
importance  is  carried  on  by  importers  of  mer- 
chandise. It  is  the  duty  of  an  importer  to  add 
to  the  tirst  cost  of  his  goods  the  usual  commis- 
sions ;  next,  all  inland  charges,  by  railroad  or 
otherwise,  from  the  place  where  the  purchase 
was  made  to  the  point  of  shipment ;  and  he 
is  to  take  from  the  invoice  no  discount  that  is 
not  allowed  by  the  seller.  This  means,  that 
when  the  goods  reach  New  York  their  entire 
cost  should  be  on  the  invoice,  and  on  this  cost 
the  duty  is  assessed  ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
government  is  defrauded,  and  the  goods  are 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  most  destructive  smuggling  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  government  is  therefore  carried  on 
by  importers  who,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
manage  to  successfully  undervalue  the  cost  of 
their  goods.  This  is  most  successfully  done 
by  a  collusion  between  the  manufacturer  in 
Europe  and  the  importer  here,  through  means 
of  false  invoices,  and  by  false  swearing,  which 
perjury  is  generally  done  by  an  attorney.  This 
machinery  also  includes  sending  private  letters 
of  what  is  the  real  cost  of  the  goods  misrepre- 
sented on  the  invoice. 

The  manufacturer  in  Europe  who  has  his 
agent  here  for  the  sale  of  his  merchandise  can 
manipulate  his  business  so  as  to  export  his  mer- 
chandise under  the  smallest  rate  of  taritf  duty 
that  is  possible  within  the  law.    The  foreign  ex- 
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porter  is  therefore  able  to  undersell  in  the  mar- 
ket the  American  merchant  who  has  no  partner- 
ship with  European  houses.  Eor  this  reason,  or 
some  other,  the  importing  business  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants.  Our 
native  business  men,  even  when  they  buy  in  the 
same  market  with  their  more  successful  rivals, 
of  the  same  manufacturers,  importing  in  the 
same  ships,  and  paying  the  same  rate  of  duties, 

;  are,  by  some  infallible  cause  they  can  not  un- 

!  derstand,  driven  from  the  field. 

I  The  quarterly  sale  of  unclaimed  goods  in 
times  past  was  a  spirited  attain  because  the 
purchasers  had  the  excitement  which  attends 
placing  one's  interest  on  chance.  In  the  vast 
amount  of  business  done  at  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom-house it  is  not  remarkable  that  large  quan- 
tities of  merchandise,  for  which  no  owner  ap- 
pears,  accumulate  in  the  public  stores.  Some 
of  this  property  is  abandoned  from  the  death  of 
the  shippers  :  lost  to  the  owners  because  of  mis- 
direction, or  left  unclaimed  from  inability  to 
pay  the  duties.  At  all  events,  the  collection 
is  a  curious  one,  and  includes  almost  every 
thing  known  and  unknown  in  commerce,  in 
size  varying  from  huge  boxes  of  factory  ma- 
chinery down  to  a  photograph  in  a  paper  case. 
Until  recently  this  debris  was  sold  as  it  was  re- 
ceived, without  being  examined  by  the  Custom- 
house officers.  An  immense  box,  for  instance, 
marked  with  some  mysterious  combination  of 
letters,  covered  over  with  marks  obtained  in 
foreign  ports,  would  be  put  up  by  the  govern- 
ment auctioneer.  The  speculative  customers 
had  a  fine  field  for  the  imagination:  this  box 
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might  be  filled  with  costlv  silks  or  fine  laces ; 
a  fortune  would  possibly  be  made  by  its  pos- 
session. The  bidding  is  spirited.  The  lucky 
purchaser  carts  his  prize  home  ;  with  trembling 
hands  and  eager  eyes  he  tears  asunder  the  ob- 
truding boards,  and — finds  that  he  is  the  hap- 
py, owner  of  a  botanist's  herbarium,  the  dead 
and  dried  leaves  crumbhng  under  his  touch,  as 
if  symbolical  of  the  vanity  of  his  disappointed 
hopes. 

A  cask  of  liquor  brought  from  the  sunniest 
side  of  France  :  experienced  eyes  perceive  that 
it  is  intact ;  it  may  be  brandy  of  the  purest 
quality :  possibly  an  importation  of  some  epi- 
curean millionaire,  who  died  of  the  gout  before 
the  brandy  reached  our  harbor.  There  is  a 
chance  to  tickle  the  palate  and  fill  the  purse. 
Down  goes  the  prize  to  the  speculator.  He 
starts  the  bung  —  a  sour,  gaseous  exhalation 
stings  his  nose ;  and  what  might  have  been  the 
cheapest  of  manufactured  claret  is  now  vinegar 
of  unhealthy  smell  and  taste.  I 

But  prizes  were  sometimes  obtained.      By 
accident  the  costly  scientific  revolving  machin- ' 
ery  of  a  light-house  was  sold  for  a  few  dollars  ; 
to  a  lucky  purchaser,  which  the  government  re-  i 
deemed  at  its  intrinsic  value.    An  old,  time-worn 
box,  two  feet  square,  filled  with  second-hand 
clothing,  designated  by   unintelligible   marks, 
left,  it  was  supposed,  in  Custom-house  hands 
by  some  poor  immigrant,  was  "  knocked  down"  ' 
at  a  nominal  sum  of  a  few  shillings  to  a  pro- 
fessed snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.     The 
purchaser  found  his  prize  to  consist  of  a  well- 
worn  dressing-go^vn  of  decidedly  coarse  mate- 
rials.    The  impulse  was  to  throw  it  in  the  fire, 
or  sell  it  for  paper  rags.     A  second  thought, 
and  a  close  examination,  resulted  in  finding  this 
old  robe,  instead  of  being  lined  with  raw  cot- 
ton, made  thick  and  comfortable  by  innumer- 
able layers  of  the  finest  Brussels  lace,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  which  proved  to  be  several  thou-  j 
sand  dollars.  | 

The  custom  now  is  to  open  aU  unclaimed  ' 
goods,  and  sell  them  by  their  appraised  value. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  speculative  spirit  often 
pushes  its  victims  on  to  absurd  purchases. 
Quite  recently  a  piece  of  bar  steel,  two  inches 
square  by  five  inches  long,  evidently  imported 
as  a  "fine  specimen"  by  some  one  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  article,  was  placed  be- 
fore the  crowd,  and  its  character  and  value 
fairly  stated.  Yet  the  idea  obtained  that  this 
was  something  precious — that  a  smuggler  had 
put  in  this  form  silver  and  gold — and  a  large 
price  was  obtained.  A  box  containing  "old 
family  plate"  of  quaint  pattern,  broken  and 
much  worn,  of  Sheffield  manufacture,  was  in- 
sisted upon  "by  the  suspicious"'  as  being  silver 
in  disguise.  Prices  were  again  liberal :  and  the 
assayer  of  the  junk-shop,  and  not  the  buyer, 
was  eventually  benefited.  This  curious  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  certain  people  to  venture 
large  sums  at  auction  upon  things  sold  "un- 
sight  and  unseen"  displays  itself  not  only  in  the 
Custom-house,  but  where  hotels  and  express 


companies  on  the  same  plan  dispose  of  unclaim- 
ed goods  to  the  disciples  of  Fortuna,  the  most 
capricious  of  all  the  gods. 

Mistakes  of  newly  fledged  officials  are  some- 
times amusing.  A  newly  appointed  inspector 
was  sent  to  the  wharf  to  discharge  a  cargo 
from  a  recently  arrived  vesseL  Some  time 
ha\-ing  elapsed,  and  no  report  coming  to  the 
Surveyor's  office,  the  delinquent  ofikial,  on  be- 
ing questioned,  stated  that  he  had  discharged 
the  goods  to  the  owners,  without  permits  or 
other  "  red  tape''  embarrassments,  and  appear- 
ed to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  vsith  this  easy  and 
simple  method  of  discharging  his  duties,  with- 
out regard  to  the  "  duties"  due  the  government. 

Another  new  inspector  received  a  "  free  per- 
mit," worded  as  follows:  "Personal  eff"ects — 
old — officer  examine."  In  the  course  of  time 
the  document  reached  its  head-quarters,  in- 
dorsed, "  Examination  waived,  as  no  old  officer 
could  be  found." 

Appraisers,  by  misunderstanding  badly  writ- 
ten invoices,  and  without  personal  examination, 
guessing  at  what  was  before  them,  have  return- 
ed colored  cottons  as  Cologne-bottles,  plums  as 
hams,  and  delaines  as  demijohns.  It  requires 
very  little  imagination  to  comprehend  how 
easily  miserably  constructed  chirography  would, 
to  superficial  examiners,  suggest  the  mistakes 
alluded  to.         • 

Odd  oi-  unusual  things,  coming  before  the 
appraisers  for  the  first  time,  are  often  the  occa- 
sion of  ludicrous  if  not  serious  mistakes.  Some 
years  ago  a  compound,  from  its  texture  and 
smell,  was  pronounced  licorice-paste.  A  speci- 
men "  lying  around  loose"  was  nibbled  at,  and 
one  of  the  officials  who  was  suffering  from  a 
cold  appropriated  a  lump  as  a  specific  remedy 
for  his  ailing,  and  others  followed  his  example. 
The  official  and  his  friends  the  next  day  were 
not  at  their  desks.  On  inquiry,  all  the  parties 
were  strangely  sick.  A  chemist  (after  the  phy- 
sician) was  finally  invoked :  and,  after  consid- 
erable experimenting,  he  found  the  supposed 
licorice-paste  to  be  an  extract  of  logwood. 

Some  wine  on  one  occasion  attracted  unusual 
notice,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  only  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  put  up  in  a  new  style  of  bot- 
tle. One  "specimen"  after  another  was  con- 
sumed by  "  tasting,"  when  suddenly  the  con- 
scientious appraisers  and  their  volunteer  assist- 
ants grew  pale  about  their  eyes.  There  then 
ensued  a  rebellion  in  their  stomachs,  and  a  ca- 
tastrophe with  all  its  disgusting  phenomena  fol- 
lowed which  "  off  soundings"  in  a  storm  would 
have  been  termed  a  terrible  "sea-sickness." 

A  critical  examination  developed  that  the 
patients  had  been  dosing  themselves  with  newly 
prepared  tincture  of  colchicnm,  recommended 
by  its  compounder  as  a  specific  for  rheumatism 
and  gout.  The  mention  of  "colchicum  cock- 
tails" by  the  irreverent  Custom-house  hangers- 
on,  when  the  joke  was  a  new  one,  was  invaria- 
bly accompanied  by  expressions  of  mock  sym- 
pathy and  derisive  laughter. 

Some  years  ago  a  distinguished  American 
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foreign  impinciiioii.  and  the  other  to  the  dock 
sj'ile.  Ccsirary  to  the  groom's  expectations, 
a  ->«  permit  was  not  ghmted :  bat  the  regu- 
lir  order  was  issued  to  have  "the  article"  ap- 
ir.ifri.  For  this  purpose  the  oScial  prv»- 
'2-^':lzi  where  it  was  sup»p«>sed  •'the  importa- 
:::'  •^2^:  but  the  enraged  groom,  in  his  in- 
i:cr..i.:->.'n  at  what  he  thought  was  an  unnecessarv 
delay  and  annoyance,  had  cut  the  baiter:  and 
the  remarkable  exhibition  fjllowed  of  a  dutiable 
articie  rrying  to  smuggle  iisei/.  The  siailion 
was  naallv  srrrited.  and.  after  herculean  ef- 
forrs.  wjis  _  :  re  the  United  States  ap>- 

praiser.      ^  ..  in  attempdng  to  p-erform 

his  ditty,  was  kicked  ieels  over  head,  and  picked 
np  tinder  such  unhappy  circamstanc-es  that  sev- 
eral small  omce-seekers  were  made  for  several 
hours  comfonable  with  the  idea  thai  there  woald 
be  £.  vacancy  in  the  appraisers*  departraent- 

The  duty,  after  a  while,  was  laiJ  and  col- 
lected :  but  the  principle  was  established  for  ail 
rime,  as  a  common  law  of  the  Custom-house, 
that  Xorman  stallions  are  troublesome  to  keep 
in  bond,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt 
their  pers^onal  examination  when  making  an 
ait-raisemenr. 
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rude,  that  is  lesain  :-_. r  em- 
ployed by  any  private  cx'rp-tration  to  do  the 
same  work.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  ISS-S-^,  the 
b4isiest  ever  known  in  the  Custom.-house.  the 
Custom-house  officials  attended  to  ail  the  de- 
tails of  the  importation  of  go«>is,  the  duties  on 
which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  millions  of  dollars.  The  integrity  of  cus- 
toms omciaLs  ciompares  most  favorably  when 
brought  in  conrrast  with  tke  almost  daily  pub- 
lished record  of  defalcations  of  presidents,  tell- 
ers, and  less  prominent  officers  of  tianks  and 
other  monetary  institutions :  and  it  should  be 
rememh-ered  that  no  dishonest  customs  official 
can  exiit  unless  he  is  seduced  into  bis  fraudu- 
lent course  by  some  unprincipled  merchant 
trader.  And  yet  the  press  and  public  opinion 
launch  their  condemnation  on  the  po«:.r  clerk, 
bat  never  breathe  a  word  of  censure  up>on  the 
plotter  of  the  mischief,  and  receiver  of  the  lion's 
share  of  the  dishonestly  obtained  plander.  Ex- 
amination vvi'd  show  that  the  officials  of  the 
Custom-house  are  poorly  paid,  hold  their  places 
by  uncertain  tenure,  do  efficient  work,  and  are 
entitled  to  honor  and  esteem  for  their  efficient 
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Lr^GGERHEAD  KEY  is  the  westernmost 
land  visible  on  the  Florida  Reef,  though  a 
brc'ad  extent  of  shoals  in-iicates  an  onward  and 
funher  westward  design,  to  h-e  wrought  by  the 
ever-increasing  mvriads  of  limestone  workers. 
The  island  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
is  the  largest  of  the  group.  Its  nora,  to  the 
botanist-  is  of  great  interest,  though  the  casual 
observer  would  doabtless  tarry  here  briedy. 
To  the  laner  the  seemingly  boundless  sea  of 
cactus,  which  sprea-is  over  the  whole  interior. 
would  prove  a  sufficient  barrier  to  further  ex- 
plorarion.  To  the  former  the  rare  forms  of  trail- 
ing ip-omoeas.  and  other  of  the  convoivulaceie, 
would  surely  repay  the  visit. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  see  the  convolvulus 
or  morning-glory  family  represented  by  slender 
climbing  vines,  blooming  in  the  morning,  here 
the  nrst  object  we  encounter  is  a^tout  trailing 


in  mid-day.  closing  at  evening  and  morning. 
The  broad  reach  of  white  sand  has  a  gay  ap- 
pearance where  it  bears  upon  its  face  this  ctiri- 
ous  plant — Ijtomaa  p^s-cjpT'^  it  is  named — the 
large  glossy  leaves  t-eing  cleit,  and  otherwise 
shaped  like  a  goat's  fo«ot.  hence  its  specific 
name.  Another  fine  large  variety  is  called 
b-ona  nox.  bearing  large  white  caps  that  bloom 
just  after  dark,  and  ckrse  at  daylight.  Here, 
then,  is  an  evening-glory,  deriving  its  last  name 
from  its  habit  of  blooming  late.  Sc»me  of  the 
ipom^as  have  the  r^o  forms  in  one :  that  is, 
they  are  mainly  climbing  plants,  but  throw 
down  at  dinerent  heights  long  wire-like  trails, 
very  scantily  provided  wir'n  leaves.  These  ou- 
shoots  are  p^erfectly  uniform  in  size,  and  are 
s^oraerimes  six  teet  in  length  before  putting  out 
a  leaf.  The  lea  es  of  this  trail  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  shape  and  color  from  those  of  the  up- 


plant.  quite  as  large  as  a  pumpkin  vine,  and  right  or  main  plant ;  they  are  a  neat  halberd- 
running  like  it,  too.  flat  upon  the  ground,  bear-  shap-e.  or  spear-shape,  while  the  others  are  a 
ing  great  red  trumr>et-nowers — giant  glories —    p-erfect   heart.      Wi^^en   the   trail  touches   the 
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ground  it  takes  root ;  and  if  a  favorable  sup- 
])ort  is  at  hand  the  trail  gives  off  an  upright 
l)ranch,  which  at  once  puts  out  leaves  of  the 
licart-shape  and  lighter  color  of  the  parent. 
The  spear-leaved  runner  now  keeps  on,  a 
dark,  smooth  stem,  for  several  feet,  or  yards 
even,  takes  root  again,  and  puts  forth  another, 
upright  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
If  there  are  no  objects  within  reach  for  the 
trails  to  climb  upon,  or  their  shoots  ratlier,  the 
runners  keep  on  a  long  distance,  taking  root 
at  short  intervals.  In  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son many  of  these  runners  will  appear  on  one 
plant,  thus  making  a  growth  of  immense  ex- 
panse, and  one  which,  we  will  see  before 
closing,  has  an  important  part  in  the  mainte- 
nance as  well  as  in  the  building  of  these  reef 
islands. 

On  this  key  is  Loggerhead  Light,  well 
known  to  the  coast-wise  shijjping,  and  serv- 
ing by  day  as  well  as  by  night  as  a  guide  to 
those  in  or  outward  bound.  Eighteen  miles 
away  to  the  "  s'uth'ard  and  east'ard"  this 
light  is  "made"  as  you  approach  the  gulf; 
and  then  it  behooves  the  master  to  "  raise"  it 
slowly  and  cautiously  as  he  rounds  the  point. 

The  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  dreaded 
reef  are  then  left  astern,  while  deep  water  and 
hours  of  rest  are  his  ahead.  Tiie  immense 
height  of  the  tower,  which  is  of  elegant  pro- 
portions, is  rendered  necessary  on  account  of 
the  extremely  low  elevation  of  the  island,  and 
the  vast  tract  of  dangerous  shoals  that  lies  to 
the  westward.  Within  that  forbidden  circle 
the  advanced  works  of  the  submarine  laborers 
are  eve'-  changing  and  progressing.    Notwith- 
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standing  the  charts  of  this  region  are  very  per- 
fect, vessels  are  constantly  getting  ashore  at 
various  points.  On  the  eastward  border  of  the 
grou))  is  a  narrow  channel,  with  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels.  This  is  a  cut- 
off of  thirty  miles  for  vessels  bound  up  the 
gulf;  but  mistakes  are  constantly  occurring. 
A  chart  belonging  to  the  office  of  engineers  at 
Fort  Jefferson  has  marked  upon  it  circumstan- 
tially the  records  of  a  host  of  vessels  whose 
last  abiding-place  is  here. 

AVe  l\ave  spoken  of  the  flora,  but  not  much 
can  be  said  of  the  fauna  of  these  islands.  The 
spirit-crabs  reigned  supreme  on  Loggerhead 
until  the  Bos'n  took  over  some  of  our  pet  rab- 
bits, the  lop-ear  kind.  Much  to  our  surprise, 
they  increased  rapidly,  and  seemed  to  thrive  ; 
and  now  there  are  as  many  as  can  conveniently 
be  accommodated  with  forage.  Some  of  our 
pet  goats  were  left  there  also,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  whoever  is  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  island  sovereignty  may  treat  them  with 
something  like  the  care  bestowed  on  them  of 
old  by  the  Bos'n  and  his  companions ;  for  they 
will  surely  give  back  in  payment  rich  and  whole- 
some milk,  and  old  Bon,  upon  occasion,  an  af- 
fectionate butt. 

Along  the  southern  shore  of  this  key  is  a 
deer  channel  which  leads  out  from  the  inner 
harbor,  connecting  with  the  deeper  water  of 
the  Gulf.  On  the  confines  of  this  channel  may 
be  seen  in  clear  Avater  a  perfect  forest  of  coral 
— tree  coral,  we  call  it,  on  account  of  its  great 
size.  The  view  from  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
as  we  drift  along  is  of  exceeding  interest. 
Among  the  various  ti-aps,  as  the  Bos'n  calls 
them,  that  constitute  the  outfit  of  the  Curlew, 
is  a  square  box,  open  at  the  top,  and  fitted  with 
a  glass  bottom.  Now  it  matters  not  if  the  sea 
is  rough,  if  so  be  it  is  not  tumultuous,  with  this 
box  placed  on  the  surface,  a  marvelous  expo- 
sure of  the  hidden  forms  of  the  deep  is  at  once 
before  us.  Looking  through  the  clear  glass, 
which  annihilates  every  ripple,  the  swaying  tops 
of  this  coral  forest  are  in  full  view.  The  deli- 
cate, tlowcr-like  polyps  in  full  expansion,  like 
so  many  catkins  of  minute  form,  upon  the 
branches.  The  least  touch  or  jar  would  send 
every  one  of  these  little  flower-like  animal 
mouths  instantly  out  of  sight,  within  the  porous 
structure  which  constitutes  their  shell  or  skele- 
ton. The  coral  tree  then  looks  like  the  bare 
trunk  and  branches  of  a  vegetable  tree  denuded 
of  its  leaves  and  fruit.  Yet  a  brown  film,  or 
membrane,  is  observed  covering  the  whole, 
which  is  the  connecting  tunic  that  holds  and 
unites  the  community  as  one.  E plurilms  xinum 
is  their  motto ;  and  how  viamj  in  one  we  may 
imagine  when  we  contemplate  the  individual 
blocks  that  lie  upon  the  reef,  or  even  one  of  the 
single  trees  of  this  forest  beneath  our  eye.  A 
fine  specimen  of  this  animal  tree  was  taken 
from  here  and  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology  at  Cambridge.  It  measured  six 
feet  in  height,  and  nine  feet  in  circumference, 
the  branches  being  about  two  inches  in  diame- 


ter. As  we  look  through  our  glass  bo:y  the 
polyps  are  seen  expanded,  millions  of  star-like, 
blossom-like  mouths.  Some  of  the  tips  of 
branches  are  white,  and  denuded  of  the  soft 
brown  membrane  which  constitutes  the  mantle  : 
and  here  we  see  the  cause.  Lying  across  the 
top  branches  is  a  great  caterpillar-like  worm, 
longer  than  your  hand.  As  we  introduce  our 
hook  under  and  slowly  lift  him,  we  see  that  he 
has  had  fully  an  inch  of  the  extremity  of  a 
branch  in  his  mouth.  He  has  sucked  it  bare  of 
flesh,  this  coral  worm,  or  aphroditacean.  In 
moving  about  over  the  coral  he  h:is  disturbed 
the  polyps,  and  many  have  withdrawn  their 
heads.  Some  of  the  polyp  heads  are  seen, 
however;  little  star-shaped  bodies,  with  a  mouth 
in  the  centre  of  the  row  of  tentacles.  The 
large  polyp  head  at  the  extremity  of  one  branch, 
shown  in  the  sketch,  is  characteristic  of  the 
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I  madrepores,  and  is  not  understood  to  be  differ- 
ent from  the  other  smaller  ones  in  its  functions. 
The  class  of  animals   designated  by  natu- 
ralists the  aphroditacea^  is,  for  several  reasons, 
little  known  ;  and  I  presume  many  would  says 

j  Cut  bono?  but  the  wonderful  forms  of  some — 

,  though  a  few  are  certainly  repulsive-looking — 

'  and  the  extraordinary  appendages  of  others, 
render  them  worthy  of  notice. 

Some  curious  forms  of  this  class  are  found 
in  the  northern  waters.     One  that  the  fishermen 

'  frequently  bring  up  on  their  hooks  on  the  fish- 
ing-banks is  so  covered  with  short  brown  bris- 
tles or  hairs,  and  is  so  formed,  that  it  has  the 

I  appearance  of  a  mole  or  mouse,  and  is  desig- 
nated as  ''sea-mouse."  These  creatures  seem 
to  have  been  honored  with  classic  titles  to  an 

\  unusual  extent.  Like  thousands  of  marine 
forms,  the  individual  species  have  no  common 
names ;  Amphitrite,  En])hrosyne,  CEnone,  Eu- 

;  nice,  Nereis.  Hesione,  Clymene,  Polynoe,  are 
some  of  the  generic  titles. 

\  The  great  hairy  worm  before  us,  like  some 
of  our  caterpillars  of  the  trees,  has  barbed  bris- 
tles, which  readily  penetrate  the  flesh,  and  cause 
acute  pain. 

i      Looking  a  little  deeper,  we  see  a  huge  block 
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of  astrcre,  or  star-coral — a  perfect  hemisphere, 
with  its  polyp  flowers  all  in  bloom.  The  surface 
in  several  places  shows  curious  conical  plumes, 
of  a  pattern  like  the  pompons  of  a  soldiers 
cap,  and  colored  like  them,  red  and  white,  in 
distinct  bands.  These  are  the  tentacles  and 
heads  of  a  worm  which  builds  its  lime  tube  on 
the  rock  when  small;  then  as  the  coral  grows 
around  it  the  tube  is  completely  enveloped. 
As  fast  as  the  coral  encroaches  on  the  worm, 
he  throws  out  new  courses  of  masonry,  keeping 
pace  with  the  astrea,  and  vying  with  him  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  beautiful  tuft  of  plumes  upon 
his  front.  This  is  the  sabella.  Another  vari- 
ety has  a  golden  -  yellow  cup  -  like  series  df 
plumes,  and  contrasts  gayly  with  the  brown  of 
the  surrounding  mantles  of  astrece.  Besides 
the  great  beauty  of  form  and  color,  the  sabellae 
have  a  complicated  structure  along  their  bod- 
ies, which  accoiints  for  their  rapid  motion  when 
disturbed.  They  unfold  or  bloom  out  slowly, 
like  flowers  ;  but  a  set  of  hooks,  by  w  hich  they 
grasp  the  sides  of  the  tube,  gives  them  power 
for  rapid  retreat. 

An  elegant  object  for  the  aquarium  is  one 
of  these  sabella?  in  a  small  block  of  astreje. 
The  little  star  mouths  of  the  coral,  and  the  lar- 
ger plumes,  furnish  a  perpetual  bouquet  of  an- 
imal flowers,  quite  as  prettily  colored  as  those 
of  the  garden.  Other  species  of  this  family 
form  tubes  of  sand,  and  of  pieces  of  shell  and 
sea-weed.  In  the  tube  of  one  large  kind,  that 
builds  on  the  open,  shallow  mud-flats,  one  is 
constantly  surprised  to  notice  the  various  de- 
signs resorted  to  for  concealment.  We  have 
often  watched  them  while  they  were. finishing 
the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Without  an  exception, 
they  searched  for  a  larger  fragment  of  shell  to 
fit  over  the  mouth  as  a  door,  placing  it  ob- 
liquely in  such  manner  that  it  would  remain 
closed  excepting  when  pushed  open  from  with- 
in. As  the  worm  never  leaves  the  tube  entire- 
ly, the  entrance  to  the  castle  is  well  protected 
when  he  retires  within.  Over  the  door  he  con- 
trives to  hang  a  blade  of  marine  grass,  a  species 
of  zostera.  This  grass  is  introduced  in  the 
masonry  as  it  progresses  near  completion  ;  the 
tube  being  made  up  of  regular  layers  of  shell- 
fragments,  roughly  laid  on  the  outside,  but 
evenly  on  the  inner.  We  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
more  curious  in  the  contemplation  of  this  work- 
manship, as  it  seems  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  some  attribute  differing  from  mere  instinct. 
The  showy  conch  spreads  his  soft  mantle  over 
the  inner  surface  of  his  shell  covering,  and  there 
deposits  the  material,  from  time  to  time,  that 
is  eliminated  therein  ;  always  preserving  a  set 
form,  and  a  coloring  strictly  according  to  the 
pattern  allotted  it  by  nature.  The  larva  of 
the  butterfly  reaches  a  period  when  his  appetite 
fails  him ;  a  stock  of  coiled  threads  lies  ready 
within  to  spin  into  a  snug  abiding-place.  But 
the  sabella  is  left  literally  to  shift  for  himself, 
dependent  on  the  accidental  presence  of  frag- 
ments of  other  forms,  vegetable  and  animal. 
So  far  as  the  work  is  concerned — the  masonry, 


to  speak  exactly — the  human  hand  would  find 
it  difficult  to  construct  a  nicer  fabric  out  of  the 
same  materials. 

In  Mr.  Wood's  admirable  book,  "  Homes 
without  Hands,"  are  recorded  numerous  in- 
teresting examples  ;  but  I  think  this  exhibits  a 
feature  so  resembling  the  action  of  mind  we  can 
not  but  wonder.  There  are  innumerable  little 
plates  of  lime — the  joints  of  a  species  of  coral- 
line— forming  a  large  portion  of  the  material 
which  makes  up  the  sand  of  the  beaches.  The 
sabella  selects  these,  and  lays  them  flat-wise, 
one  on  another,  securing  always  a  perfectly 
smooth  face  within,  as  the  stone-mason  builds 
his  wall.  Here  and  there  a  piece  of  grass  is 
introduced,  which,  with  the  larger  piece  at  the 
entrance,  serves  to  deceive  intruders  into  the 
belief  that  the  structure  is  only  a  part  of  the 
inanimate  earth  and  debris.  The  work  of  the 
moth-miller  larva  is  almost  alike  in  one  respect 
— the  extraordinary  faculty  of  selecting  and  ar- 
ranging in  exact  pattern  the  material  within  its 
reach.  This  creature,  so  universally  dreaded 
by  the  housekeeper,  forms  a  cocoon-like  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  out  of  the  material  on 
which  it  feeds — cotton  or  woolen.  It  is  a 
very  pleasing  object  under  the  microscope,  or 
even  the  common  magnifying-glass — a  much 
more  })leasing  object  there  than  on  your  coat. 

When  the  worm  eats  on  a  fabric  of  several 
colors  the  case,  or  cocoon,  is  sure  to  be  made  of 
the  fibres  of  that  febric,  and  the  colors  are  so 
arranged  that  one  is  loth  to  believe  that  some 
other  agency  has  not  been  in  force.  On  my 
study  table  a  green  cloth  with  yellow  fibres  fur- 
nishes to  the  moth  a  set  pattern — concentric 
rings  of  green  and  yellow,  each  as  distinct  as 
the  pattern  on  the  cloth,  A  common  figure  on 
the  moth-cases  is  formed  of  two  ends  trans- 
versely figured  with  red,  while  the  centre  is 
white.  In  all  cases  the  fibres  are  selected  and 
woven  in  as  artistically  as  if  it  were  done  by 
the  hand  of  man.  In  this  cocoon  the  worm  eats 
its  fill,  and  then  lies  dormant  until  a  new  life 
comes  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  moth-miller;  the 
case  bursts,  and  the  winged  creature  frees  him- 
self, to  flit  his  brief  hour,  and  perpetuate  the 
mysterious  cycle  of  his  existence. 

Some  fishes  present  extraordinary  structure, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  our  exhibition  of  the 
w^onderful.  The  aiiahleps,  a  fish  of  the  Ama- 
zon River,  has  a  membrane  drawn  horizontally 
across  its  eyes  on  the  upper  half,  dividing  the 
pupil  into  two  distinct  parts.  This  fish  has 
the  habit  of  swimming  or  leaping  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  like  the  frog,  and  has  its 
head  partly  above  the  surface ;  here,  then,  is  a 
most  unusual  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  The 
fish  is  thus  enabled  to  see  equally  well  in  or  out 
of  water.  It  is  instructive  as  well  as  amusing 
to  watch  closely  the  strange  marine  forms  in 
their  native  element.  Here  just  by  us,  as  we 
look  steadily  through  the  glass,  is  an  odd  creat- 
ure that  would  be  overlooked,  and  thought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  weedy  bottom,  Avere  we  not 
keen  in  our  vision.     It  is  a  fish  called  the  mal- 
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thea — one  that  has  no  fins  for  swimming,  but 
is  provided  with  short  feet,  like  paddles,  that 
suffice  to  move  it  on  the  muddy  bottom.  Slug- 
gish in  the  extreme,  but  formed  and  colored  so 


as  to  appear  like  an  inanimate  object,  a  part  of 
the  sea  bottom.  As  a  compensation  this  creat- 
ure is  furnished  with  the  means  of  angling. for 
itself. 

Directly  under  the  nose  and  over  the  mouth 
is  a  depression  or  pit,  from  the  roof  of  which 
hangs  a  curiously  colored  appendage.  The 
broad  mouth,  just  under  this,  rests  on  the  dank 
mud,  and  the  Avary  eyes  keep  vigilant  watch. 
Does  a  hungry  prawn  or  an  inquisitive  crab  es- 
say to  inspect  too  closely  this  attractive  and 
luscious  looking  morsel — which  all  this  time  is 
gradually  becoming  inflated,  twisting  and  writh- 
ng  like  a  worm — yawns  a  deep  gulf,  and  ])raAvn 
or  crab  is  drawn  within  without  ceremony.  In 
the  sketch,  behind  the  malthea  is  a  good  rep- 
i-esentation  of  the  Ast7-ea  ar(jus,  or  argus-eyed 
star-coral,  as  it  a])])ears  in  the  living  state.  The 
resemblance  to  the  sea-anemone  is  well  shown, 
as  it  looks  like  a  community  of  that  form.  The 
difference  chiefly  consists  in  the  addition  here 
of  a  hard  lime  skeleton.  The  sea-anemone  is 
larger  and  single,  with  no  hard  jjarts.  So  with 
shell-fish.  The  conch  has  one  shell,  the  oys- 
ter two,  and  the  aplysia  and  slugs  none. 

Most  of  the  sluggish  fishes  have  a])pcndages 
around  the  mouth.  The  lojjhius,  or  bellows- 
fish,  which  seems  to  be  mostly  mouth,  is  prop- 
erly named  angler,  for  he  has  a  long  slender 
rod  ])rojecting  from  his  forehead,  on  the  end 
of  wliicli  is  a  soft  puljjy  tuft  of  fiesh.  This  rod 
is  movable,  and  as  the  fish  lies  flat  u])on  the 
mud,  his  enormous  mouth  spread  like  a  dip-net 
to  receive  his  fare,  he  amjks,  fishes,  with  the 
tem))ting  bait,  moving  it  up  and  down  and  on 
all  sides,  alluring  equally  small  and  large  fishes 
within  reach,  and  closing  ujjon  them  with  his 
enormous  jaws.  The  English  fishermen  call 
them  fishing-frogs,  and  return  them  with  great 
care  to  the  sea  when  caught,  as  they  regard 
them  valuable  destroyers  of  the  dog-fish,  an  en- 
emy of  the  cod-fishers. 
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Our  sketch  represents  the  anatomy  of  the 
"  iishing-rod"  of  the  lophius.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  structures,  exactly  resembling 
the  links  of  a  chain.  Such  organs  are  usually 
articulated  like  an  ordinary  joint,  but  this  is  a 
very  unusual  deviation.  The  little  flag  of  flesh 
that  serves  as  bait  or  decoy  is,  of  course,  a  part 
of  the  inclosing  membrane. 

The  surgeon-fish  {Acanthvrus  pldebotomus)  is 
another  remarkable  indigene  of  these  watefS. 
On  each  side,  near  the  base  of  the  tail,  is  a  tri- 
angular blade,  much  like  the  fleam  of  a  horse 
lancet.  This  is  entirely  concealed  in  a  sheath, 
but  is  instantly  thrown  out  and  used  with  rapid 
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strokes  when  an  enemy  approaches.  The  fish 
seems  conscious  of  his  power,  and  shows  fight 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  tease  him.  A  cut 
from  this  lancet  is  quite  as  ettective  as  one  from 
steel,  as  it  has  a  keen  edge. 

Another  curious  form  we  see  passing  along 
the  roots  of  this  coral  grove,  near  the  bottom. 
It  is  the  hammer-head  shark.      They  are  not 
I  large — this  one  about  two  feet  in  length — but 
have^thc  most  unaccountable  head  upon  their 
shoulders,  albeit  the  body  is  comely  as  any  other 
shark.    The  iron  part,  or  head,  of  a  sledge-ham- 
mer  well  represents  this  creature's  anterior  ex- 
j  tremity.      An  eye  on  each  front  corner  of  the 
1  protuberances,  and  a  mouth  in  the  centre  of 
the  under  face.      This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
form,  or  deviation  from  the  normal.      To  our 
limited  comprehension  it  seems  wholly  unac- 
countable, though  its  habits  may  call  for  some 
such  development. 

Several  varieties  of  lumpfish,  toad-fish,  and 
porcupine-fish  are  common  here.  Diodons, 
tetraodons,  balistes,  and  a  host  of  such  forms 
we  met  in  these  searches  after  the  curious. 
The  porcupine-fish  is  an  odd  fish,  most  certain- 
ly, blowing  himself  to  a  perfect  ball,  beset  with 
long,  sharp  spines.  File-fish,  with  their  ser- 
rated weapon  erect  on  the  back,  ply  in  and  out 
among  the  branches.  The  cow-fish,  with  his 
armor  of  mail,  sallies  forth,  conscious  of  most 
perfect  protection.  But  of  all  the  beautiful 
forms  the  angel-fish  exceeds  them.  Gorgeous, 
indeed,  is  this  winged  color-bearer;  broad 
bands  of  velvet-black  and  golden-yellow  con- 
trast richly  with  the  azure-blue  ;  sailing  ma- 
jestically in  and  out  of  the  brown  thickets  of 
coral,  the  clear  sea-water  showing  every  hue  to 
advantage.  Almost  always  within  our  sight, 
too,  are  several  little  azure-blue  fishes  that 
glow  with  the  lustre  of  bright  metal* 

Diifting  with  the  tide,  Ave  have  passed  from 
the  deep  A\ater  to  the  shallow  flats  of  Bush  Key 
Lagoon.  Here  we  meet  great  numbers  of  the 
"Portuguese  men-o'-war,"  or  physalire — one  of 
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the  first  and  most  attractive  marine  objects  that 
engage  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  The  phy- 
salia  during  the  warmer  months  is  an  ever-pres- 
ent object  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf;  myriads 
of  these  gorgeously  colored  creatures  tloat  in 
and  out  with  the  tide.  The  jelly-fishes  are  usu- 
ally inconspicuous,  being  nearly  colorless,  and 
confined  beneath  the  surfiice.  The  physalia, 
one  of  the  class,  is  an  exception,  being  confined 
to  the  surface,  and  never  descending  beneath 
the  wave  ;  in  shape  like  a  Chinese  shoe  with 
upturned  toe,  or  like  an  ancient  galley,  with 
silken  sails  and  canopy,  its  low-banked  oars 
trailing  from  its  hull.  Its  color  is  indigo-blue, 
merging  into  a  lighter  azure  on  the  upper  ridge, 
where  stands  a  silvery-white  rutfie,  lustrous  as 
satin,  and  fringed  with  rose-tinted  tolds.  Un- 
derneath, the  bladder  is  a  trifle  thicker,  of  a 
darker  hue,  and  is  sufliciently  fleshy  to  contain 
the  little  more  of  organic  structure  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  this  mere  thread  of 
jelly-fish  existence.  Here  are  mouths  and  suck- 
ers, and  around  these  openings  are  long  fleshy 
streamers,  or  tentacles,  so  called,  charged  with 
venomous  weapons  that  lasso  and  paralyze  their 
prey  at  the  same  instant.      Surely  here  is  a  gal- 
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"Spring  to  this  craft  with  a  lightsome  leap, 
And  launch  afar  on  the  calm  blue  deep; 
The  imps  of  the  sea-  may  yell  and  rave, 
And  summon  all  forces  beneath  the  wave ;" 

but  they  shall  keep  a  respectful  distance  from 
this  fairy  monitor. 

We  have  noticed  a  very  remarkable  associ- 
ation of  this  creature  with  a  small  species  of 
fish,  which  has  never  been  recorded — a  fact 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  naturalists.      When  the  physalia 
is  dipped  up  in  the  usual  manner,  nothing  un- 
common is  found  with  it ;  but  let  us  look  care- 
fully through  our  glass  box,  in  the  direction  of 
the  tentacles,  and  we  see  one,  two,  or  three 
small  fishes  that  are  exactly  of  the  same  color 
as  the  physalia.     Indeed,  so  close  is  the  resem- 
blance in  color,  they  appear  at  first  like  por- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  animal.     The  larger 
fish  is  not  longer  than  the  little  finger  of  your 
hand  ;  and  if  you  have  seen  "sticklebacks"  you 
will  say,  How  alike  they  are  I — barring  the  color. 
It  is  most  unaccountable  that  so  highly  or- 
ganized forms  as  fishes  should  live  within  the 
dread  portals  of  this  virulent  form,  wliich  has 
not  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  friend 
and  foe,  so  low  is  it  in  the  animal  scale. 

The  physalia  floats  like  a  huge  monitor,  its 
powerful  works  below  the  water-line.      As  it 
floats  over  a   shoal  of  fishes,  the  least  touch 
I  draws  fire,  and  the  victim  is  killed  and  drawn 
'•  up  in  an  instant,  while  the  little  blue-jacks  ma- 
nceuvre  within,  among  the  tentacles,  as  if  man- 
I  ning  the  armament.      The  sailors,  who  are  fond 
I  of  calling  this  the  Portuguese  man-o'-war,  hard- 
!  ly  realize  how  much  closer  the  com})arison  is 
\  than  most  others  of  their  invention.     The  fra- 
i  ternity  of  the  trepang  and  its  attendant  fish  is 
\  remarkable :  but  much  more  so  is  this  exam- 
ple ;  for  here  the  fishes  are  constantly  within 
reach  of  deadly  weapons,  but  are  never  touched 
by   them,    or  injured,   rather.      If  we  remove 
physalia  from  the  water,  which  can   be  safely 
done  by  seizing  the  crest  of  the  bladder,  we 
shall  see  the  fishes  dart  about  in  great  trepida- 
I  tiou,  as  if  in  search  of  protection.      Drop  phy- 
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salia  back  again,  and  the  fishes  return  at  once, 
though  they  had  disappeared  from  sight.  A 
large  glass  jar,  made  for  such  purposes,  we  have 
dipped  under  them,  and  thus  brought  the  ob- 
jects in  close  view  for  observation. 

Having  casuallv  viewed  this  potent  little  war 
vessel,  its  works  and  armament,  and  seen  its 
capacity  for  mischief,  let  us  examine  more 
closely,  and  inspect  its  batteries. 

We  have  seen  that  this  is  a  jelly-fish,  having 
the  additional  appendage  of  a  showy  float,  which 
keeps  it  wholly  on  the  surface. 

This  creature  is  properly  a  compound  animal, 
the  slimy  mass  that  depends  from  the  under 
surface  being  made  up  of  organs  that  serve 
various  purposes  in  its  economy.  It  vriU  serve 
our  purpose  better,  however,  to  omit  the  more 
complex  parts,  or  those  not  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  free 
use  of  common  names  is  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
in rendering  natural  objects  more  familiar  . 
attractive.  In  speaking  of  the  caryophillia  we 
call  it  the  cuplet.  after  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr. 
Gosse,  as  it  is  known  in  some  localities  as  the 
cup  coral.  The  only  species  of  manicina  on  the 
reef  is  so  much  like  a  kidney  in  shape  and 
size,  we  have  adopted  the  trivial  term  kidaey 
coral. 

The  Meandrina   cerebriformis  is   easily  rec- 
ognized as  brain  coral.     The  labyrinth  and  leaf 
corals  would  also  seem  well  named.     Probably  \ 
no  one  branch  of  marine  zoology  is  so  difficult 
to  comprehend  by  the  casual  or  occasional  ob-  ; 
server  as  that  which  includes  the  corals.     Even 
at  this  day  some  books  persist  in  calling  the  ' 
polyps  insects ;  and  some  scientific  authors  care-  ' 
lessly  speak  of  the  polvps  *•  coming  out"  and 
"  going,in"  to  their  "holes,"  as  if  they  were  not 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  white  coral  branch,  : 
so  familiar  to  most,  as  the  bony  part  of  our 
bodies  are  to  our  flesh.  i 

But  to  resume.  We  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
wonderful  armament  of  the  physalia.  Mr. 
Gosse,  the  English  naturalist,  intimates  that 
the  same  organs,  or  similar,  that  in  the  sea- 
anemone  furnish  such  virulent  weapons,  are  seen 
in  the  physalia. 

He  was  the  first  to  show  the  uses  and  unfold 
the  anatomy  of  them.      The  physalia,  when 
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;  near  a  fish,  or  any  living  object,  throws  down 
one  or  more  of  its  long  tentacles,  sometimes 
several  yards  in  extent.     It  should  be  remem- 
bered here  that  this  creature  is  far  below  even 
the  shell-fish,  and,  of  course,  has  no  eyes.     The 
j  least  touch  serves  to  paralyze  the  prey ;  then  a 
loop  is  formed  in  the  tentacle,  which,  with  oth- 
ers, draws  the  victim  up  to  the  numerous  mouths, 
or  suckers,  that  depend  from  its  base.     When 
the  tentacle  comes  in  contact  with  the  prey  it 
contracts  and  throws  out  from  numerous  pores 
on  its  surface  fine  thread-like  coils.     These  are 
I  white,  and  just  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 
j  As  they  strike  the  prey  numerous  missiles,  like 
I  so  many  loaded  shells,  are  projected  into  the 
flesh ;  these  missiles  then  explode,  and  discharge 
barbed  wire-like  arrows,  which  are  charged  with 
the  poisonous  fluid  that  proves  so  irritating,  and 
even  deadly  to  the  smaller  animals.    This  struc- 
ture, for  offensive  warfare,  is  much  more  com- 
plicated than  those  of  the  defensive  character. 
I  The  missiles  thrown  out  from  the  ejected  threads 
are  oblong  bodies,  not  unlike  cylindrical  pro- 
j  jectiles  (to  continue  our  comparison  with  mod- 
I  em  ordnance),  and  contain  not  a  modem  style 
I  of  charge,  but  an  ancient  one,  in  the  form  of 
barbed  javelins.     Instead  of  bursting,  like  the 
shell,  its  coiled  weapon  is  projected  out  from 
the  opening  at  one  end,  the  missile  being  there- 
by unfolded,  or  "turned  wrong  side  out."' 

How  much  like  a  battery,  and  the  movements 
in  firing  it !  The  long  threads  are  like  so  many 
guns  run  "in  battery,"  thrust  out  from  the  port- 
holes, and,  like  the  mitrailleuse,  discharging 
from  numerous  bores  the  loaded  shells.  With- 
in the  case  which  holds  the  barbed  weapon  is 
-  :  isonous  fluid,  which  is  either  thrown  out 
gh  the  barbs,  as  in  the  serpent's  fang,  er 
lies  in  contact  with  them,  and  is  conveyed  into 
the  wounds  on  their  surface.  These  organs  are 
so  very  minute  that  they  were  not  until  lately 
observed,  or,  rather,  their  uses  were  not  until 
lately  rightly  interpreted.  It  was  supposed  that 
they  were  reproductive  organs.  The  poisonous 
effect  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  slimy  se- 
cretion of  the  tentacles.  In  view  of  this  pow- 
er, it  is  a  matter  of  great  wonder  that  the  little 
blue  fisLes  escape  the  fatal  touch ;  but  nature 
seems  to  have  intended  them  as  companions. 
The  blue  fishes  are  to  the  physalia,  as  the  nat- 
uralist would  say,  parasitic.  They  are  never 
seen  elsewhere,  but  always  under  the  tentacles 
of  the  physalia.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  too, 
that  the  sea-anemone  which  makes  its  home 
on  the  back  of  the  crab  is  never  found  alone. 

The  lip  of  a  perch  that  had  imprudently  put 
his  nose  within  reach  of  a  tentacle  was  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope,  and  seen  to  be  com- 
pletely studded  with  the  dans,  whose  poisonous 
points  had  carried  death  with  them. 

The  younger  Charley  of  our  boat-party  once 
inadvertentiy  swam  over  one.  The  ugly  tenta- 
cles clung  to  his  chest  and  abdomen,  affecting 
him  most  gravely.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
in  words  the  appearance  of  his  face,  its  horror- 
stricken  expression.    He  was 
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ill  a  moment ;  but  several  soldiers  were  at  hand, 
who  conveyed  liim  to  the  shore  and  disentan- 
gled the  fearful  mass  of  tentacles.  Lar^e  welts 
remained  ujjon  the  skin,  of  a  dark  color,  and 
millions  of  the  minute  barbs  were  plunged  un- 
der the  flesh.  The  most  serious  symptom  was 
the  difficult  breathing — dyspnoea.  Great  nerv- 
ous irritation,  and  occasional  sinking  cr  pros- 
tration of  the  powers  of  life  occurred,  requiring 
free  use  of  powerful  stimulants. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  poisonous  influence 
here  was  probably  the  cause  of  such  serious 
symptoms.  A  little  more  would  cause  death. 
A  thorough  bathing  with  soap-suds  proved  the 
best  remedy,  though  the  suffering  lasted  sever- 
al hours. 

There  are  two  other  forms  allied  to  this  jelly- 
fish that  are  seldom  seen  in  perfection  except 
at  sea,  away  from  the  shore.  Voyagers  in  the 
Gulf  region  sec  them  from  the  deck,  and  are 
told  that  they  are  the  young,  or  a  portion  of 
the  pliysalia,  simply  because  they  look  like  the 
larger  in  color,  and  because  they  have  no  com- 
mon name.  Porjnta  and  vellela  are  pretty  names 
enough,  without  more  common  ones — the  latter 
meaning  little  boat.  They  have  the  same  dark 
blue  membranous  covering,  though  strikingly 
diflferent  in  form.  If  you  ask  the  ship  captain, 
he  tells  you  it  is  a  man-o'-war  with  its  upper 
gear  i.irried  away".  These  two  forms  are  so 
pretty  and  interesting,  and  so  surely  met  with 
on  a  voyage  through  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  I 
venture  to  surmise  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
know  something  more  of  them. 

As  the  ship  glides^into  the  Gulf  Stream  the 
alert  virtuoso  has  ample  material  for  his  amuse- 
ment. At  times  when  the  physaliaj  are  abundant 
on  the  sea  there  will  be  seen  equally  numerous 
the  two  other  members  of  this  family  or  order 
— siphonophora^,  of  the  class  of  acalephs.  An 
English  -writer  asserts  that  the  vellela  is  nor- 
mally a  parasite  of  physalia  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Vellelaj  are  seen  often  in  great  numbers 
when  no  physalia?  are  in  sight.  The  writer  in 
question  judges  from  the  fact  of  the  two  being 
found  stranded  on  the  shores  of  England,  where 
they  are  strangers.  I  sailed  through  an  im- 
mense fleet  of  vellela;  between  Key  Largo  and 
Cape  Elorida,  and  not  one  physalia  was  in  sight. 

The  vellela  is  composed  of  an  oval  plate,  of 
the  appearance  of  isinglass,  very  thin.  An 
equally  thin  plate  of  the  same  material,  which 
is  twisted  in  the  graceful  form  of  the  "line 
of  beauty,"  stands  vertically  along  the  upper 
surface.  This  structure  is  covered  with  the 
blue  membrane,  and  has  depending  from  its 
float,  which  rests  lightly  on  the  water,  a  row  of 
short  tentacles  arranged  along  its  edge.  In 
the  centre  is  the  fleshy  stomach  and  its  mouths. 
The  whole  object  looks  like  a  little  flat-boat 
with  one  fore-and-aft  sail  close  hauled  on  the 
wind. 

The  porpita  is  a  perfectly  circular  form,  of 
the  same  isinglass-like  character,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  thin,  and  having  no  up- 
right sail.      Its  under  parts  arc  similar  to  the 


vellela,  and  the  color  the  same  indigo -blue. 
This  form  is  like  a  little  monitor,  with  wiorks 
all  below,  and  no  ''top-hamper.''  The  beaches 
are  often  strewed  with  the  skeleton  frames  of 
these  creatures  after  a  storm. 

During  one  of  the  bright,  clear  days,  when 
the  sea  is  like  glass,  not  a  ripple  upon  its  sur- 
face, the  aspect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  charm- 
ing beyond  description.  The  three  objects  just 
noticed  are  seen  on  all  sides,  their  glowing  col- 
ors and  bright,  lustrous  reflections  a  source  of 
constant  admiration.  The  dolphin,  with  his 
gorgeous,  iridescent  flanks,  is  quite  constantly 
in  sight,  just  under  the  surface,  darting  back 
and  forth,  vaulting,  and  frequently  turning  on 
his  side,  like  some  gaudily  dressed  pantomimist. 

We  have,  in  imagination,  drifted  around  a 
lagoon  of  the  reef,  looking  down  among  the 
!  deep-sea  corals,  and  scanning  the  surface  for 
the  curious  there.  Meantime,  lest  we  tire  in 
I  looking  upon  this  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life, 
we  will  sail  back  to  that  locality  on  the  reef 
where  a  higher  animal  finds  shelter,  though  low- 
he  may  be  of  his  class — the  military  prison. 

Many  were  the  strange  characters  confined 
here  during  the  war ;  and  many  were  the  de- 
vices for  earning  a  little  money  for  the  purchase 
of  tobacco,  that  indispensable  morceau  of  the 
soldier  and  sailor.  Among  the  rather  question- 
able methods  -was  one  instituted  by  a  young 
man  of  good  education,  and  skilled  in  the  use 
of  water-colors.  He  furnished  "to  order  or 
otherwise  pressed  mosses  in  wreaths  or  on  cartes 
de  visite."  Great  quantities  of  the  real  moss,  or 
algte,  were  pressed  and  sold  there,  but  the  pris- 
!  oners  could  not  always  procure  it.  Our  young 
I  man  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  wreath 
could  be  painted  in  water-colors,  adding,  per- 
haps, here  and  there,  sparingly,  a  twig  of  the 
real  article,  whereby  much  extraordinary  care 
and  vexation  would  be  saved,  and  a  steady  busi- 
ness insured.  He,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in 
putting  into  practice  this  highly  ingenious  if  not 
praiseworthy  method  ;  and  much  gold — or  its 
equivalent — did  the  young  man  put  into  his 
pocket  thereby. 

If  any  reader  has  a  "souvenir  from  the  Dry 
Tortugas"  in  the  shape  of  a  wreath  or  bouquet 
of  "  ocean  flowers,"  let  him  not  hold  it  the  less 
valuable,  for  a  microscope  can  hardly  detect 
the  difl:erence.  If  our  young  man  did  deceive, 
he  "  did  his  level  best."     . 

The  strangest  of  all  characters  here  Avas  Harry 
Blank,  sentenced  to  "hard  labor  for  three  years, 
or  during  the  war  :"  charges,  "larceny  ai\d  de- 
sertion." Blank  was  about  nineteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  slight  in  figure,  lithe,  and  supple 
to  an  extraordinary  extent.  His  forehead  was 
very  low  and  narrow;  face  small ;  and  altogether 
he  was  perfectly  monkey-like  in  appearance. 
Of  course  he  was  very  soon  in  the  guard-house 


for  some  infraction  of  discipline.      After  a  little 


;  it  became  necessary  to  handcuff  him.  His 
j  hands  were  so  remarkably  small  that  "  brace- 
i  lets"  could  not  be  kept  on  him  ;  but  he  played 
1  several    dodges    before    this    was    discovered. 
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Plis  liJind  was  a  marvel  of  suppleness,  as  was 
also  his  whole  frame.  Harry  was  constantly 
evading  the  sentry,  and  in  mischief.  He  seemed 
to  care  for  nothing  except  as  a  means  for  making 
fun  or  mischief.  On  one  occasion  he  seized  a 
broom,  and  whistled  himself  by  the  sentinel,  say- 
ing he  had  been  sent  to  sweep  the  store-house, 
where  he  contrived  to  secrete  and  convey  articles 
of  clothing,  and  sell  them  before  being  detected. 
Once  he  crept  into  the  engineer's  store-house, 
and  set  the  molasses  running  from  a  hogshead, 
as  a  monkey  would,  from  pure  mischief,  telling 
it  next  day  as  a  joke.  His  was  a  most  perfect 
example  of  what  the  phrenologist  Avould  call  a 
full  development  in  the  region  of  "  secretive- 
ness"  and  "destructiveness,"  with  very  small 
"frontal  organs."  So  completely  troublesome 
was  the  scape-grace,  the  commanding  officer  or- 
dered him  chained  to  the  dungeon  floor;  but 
here  he  soon  became  sick,  and  was  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  room.  Eventually  he  was  given 
the  range  of  the  corridor  for  air  during  the  day. 
In  this  apartment  an  embrasure  opened  out 
over  the  ditch,  or  moat.  The  sentinel  being 
concealed  from  this  window  in  his  beat,  Harry 
deemed  it  favorable  for  a  new  enterprise.  He 
let  himself  down  just  as  the  work  people  went 
to  dinner,  at  an  hour  when  the  garrison  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  noonday  siesta.  It  was 
an  easy  matter  to  swim  across  the  moat,  run 
along  the  moat  wall  to  the  bakery,  swim  again, 
and  climb  in  an  embrasure  by  aid  of  the  Avater- 
pipes.  The  coast  clear,  he  helped  himself  in 
the  bakery,  and  stepped  into  the  dining-room 
of  an  old  woman,  wife  of  a  boss  workman. 
Here  he  pocketed  a  lot  of  daguerreotypes  and 
mantel  ornaments,  peeped  into  the  next  room, 


where  the  old  woman  was  quietly  at  work,  and 
then  decamped,  getting  back  without  any  one 
observing  him.  This  theft  was  a  mystery  for 
several  weeks,  the  daguerreotyi)es  proving  a  se- 
rious loss,  when  the  scamp  told  it  circumstan- 
tially to  the  surgeon  as  a  good  joke.  He  had 
broken  the  articles,  and  thrown  them  into  the 
ditch.  After  this  an  iron  collar  was  made  and 
fastened  on  his  neck,  beset  with  long  spikes. 
This  was,  of  course,  too  much  for  comfort ;  and, 
with  the  ball  and  chain  on  his  ankles,  he  soon 
began  to  fail.  Any  thing  like  a  thorough  sur- 
veillance of  him  involved  measures  that  were 
manifestly  cruel.  He  was  not  vicious,  was  per- 
fectly good-natured,  but  seemed  constantly  im- 
pelled to  mischief.  On  one  occasion  only  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  retaliate.  An  official 
of  the  work  department,  who  had  brutally 
treated  him,  passed  in  and  out  frequently,  and 
Harry  managed  to  secrete  a  musket  from  the 
adjoining  guard-room,  and  cover  his  enemy, 
but  was  arrested  before  any  harm  was  done. 
The  same  official  was  frightfully  cut  in  the 
throat  a  few  days  after  by  another  prisoner  who 
had  been  maltreated  by  him. 

Harry,  as  a  character,  is  introduced  here — 
though  a  curious  creature  for  observation — to 
show  how  potent  is  kind  treatment  as  compared 
Avith  the  opposite.  We  are  not  disposed  to  in- 
sist that  this  is  the  most  feasible  method  of 
treating  thieves,  or  one  likely  to  be  profitable 
to  the  state,  unless  we  allow  our  institutions 
the  luxury  of  benevolent,  painstaking  "men  of 
the  cloth."  Suffice  it  to  say  the  kind  lady  who 
assisted  the  surgeon  in  his  endeavors  to  shield 
this  godless  creature  from  the  heavy  penalties 
laid  upon  him  agrees  with  him  that  the  result 
of  our  experiment,  though  not  perfect,  was  a 
source  of  great  gratification.  It  had  come  to 
this  pass.  Harry  Blank  had  so  often  been  the 
subject  of  complaint,  and  every  device  been 
used  for  restraining  him,  he  was  again  made 
fast  to  the  floor  of  the  dungeon,  the  comman- 
dant being  wholly  out  of  patience  with  him.  He 
was  here  kept  until  the  scurvy  rendered  him 
almost  helpless.  The  surgeon  then  assumed 
the  responsibility,  and  determined  to  hold  him 
for  a  tiial.  He  was  put  in  hospital,  and  re- 
stored to  his  usual  health  after  a  few  weeks  of 
treatment. 

During  his  stay  in  the  hospital  he  was  under 
promise  of  good  behavior.  He  gave  his  word 
to  the  surgeon  that  he  would  not  leave  without 
liberty.  He  was  trusted  on  that  promise  ;  was 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  garrison,  as  well  as 
the  hospital,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  patients — that  is,  liberty  to  go  and  come, 
always  reporting  the  fact  to  the  ward-master. 
He  was,  for  good  behavior,  installed  as  a  nurse, 
and  no  one  of  the  nurses  was  more  attentive 
and  useful.  Books  of  interest,  with  illustra- 
tions, were  freely  given  him,  as  well  as  to 
other  prisoners.  Not  tracts,  if  you  please  ;  re- 
ligious tracts  are  not  always  the  most  useful  in 
such  cases ;  the  dose  is  too  strong.  They  are 
sometimes   administered    "ad   nauseam."     A 
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more  quiet  and  faithful  servant  than  he  was  not 
to  be  found  ;   and  several  months  passed,  during 
which  time  Harry  was  steadily  at  his  post,  en- 
joying all  the  liberty  of  the  island,  serving  oc- 
casionally as  boatman  for  the  health  officer,  and 
not  once  was  there  cause  for  complaint.      Un-  | 
happily  a  temporai-y   absence  of  the   surgeon 
gave  Harry  a  chance  to  escape,  and  he  made 
trial,     {Secrering  himself  at  night,  he  set  out  on  { 
a  flight  of  steps  that  was  just  buoyant  enough  j 
to  support  hirn.      He  paddled  this  to  Logger-  | 
head,  where  he  secreted  himself  in  the  cactus 
bushes,  but  was  captured  in  the  morning.     He  , 
was  thrown  into  the  dungeon  again,  but  soon  [ 
effected  his  release — I  fear  for  another  world,  i 
He  started  in  company  with  a  man  who  had  I 
been  arrested  here  for  attempting  the  release  j 
of  the  "Lincoln  state  prisoners."     The  night  i 
was  fearfully  stormy,  and,  as  the  boat  was  a 
mere  shell,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  was  the 
last  of  Harry  iJlank. 

Another  prisoner,  of  the  opposite  character  j 
— a  perverse,  stubborn,  dangerous  character —  1 


after  undergoing  ever}-  kind  of  punishment  that 
could  be  devised  by  those  in  charge,  ^me 
under  a  similar  treatment,  with  equally  goc^  re- 
sults. Without  question  a  good  work  could  be 
done  by  chaplains  at  such  military  posts,  were 
they  assigned  to  them. 

A  pleasant  little  experiment  was  instituted 
here  by  our  proteg^,  Harry,  which  shows  him 
possessed  of  something  like  the  Mark  Tapleyan 
philosophy — to  be  jolly  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  Harry  desired  the  luxury  of  a 
bath  at  the  sea-side  during  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  obtained  permission  to  indulge 
therein  under  the  eye  of  the  sentinel,  though 
the  commandant  pointed  significantly  at  the 
"jewels''  on  his  legs.  On  reaching  the  wharf 
Blank  seized  a  stick  of  cord-wood,  threw  the 
chain  over  it  with  a  turn  or  two  to  make  se- 
cure, and  shoved  off  into  deep  water  for  a  swim, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  amusement  of  the 
crowd,  and  much  to  the  horror  of  the  sentry, 
who  feared  that  his  charge  had  "  exceeded  in- 
structions." 


■^^ 
^ 


EXPKP.IMF.NT, 


THE  HIXT  OF  DAWX. 


FKO.\f  thft  grftcn  hollows  of  the  sna 

WhftTf;,  half  the  circle  of  the  hours, 

The  Hhelterlng  wavea  flowed  over  me, 

I  rose,  and  soufjht  my  Hkyey  bowers. 

The  happy  west  winds  blew  about 
Their  sweetest  airs — the  trumpets  they 
When  all  the  serried  spears  of  day 

Went  bristling  down  their  loffy  rout, 

lieneath  vaat  oriflammea  tof.^ed  out 
In  rippling  interchange  to  greet  me ; 
While  pale  glad  stars  thronged  forth  to  meet  me 

With  silvery-fine  aerial  shout; 
And  swift  the  news  from  sky  to  sky  was  blown, 
And  all  the  arch  of  heaven  1  made  my  own! 

O  though  thus  regent  of  the  dusky  deep. 

Witch  of  its  mysteries,  while  every  blush 
Tliat  on  my  cheek's  swart  outline  fain  would  sleep 

Dies  'neath  my  listless  eyes'  exceeding  hush. 
Yet  toward  the  limit  of  my  power  I  .«weep. 
At  last,  with  all  iiiy  creeping  Hcouta  withdrawn. 


I  hang  and  listen  for  some  sound  of  doom, 
Some  far  faint  voice  of  morning  and  of  bloom — 
A  rustle  in  the  nest  beside  the  sheaf, 
A  dropping  of  the  dew  from  leaf  to  leaf — 
When  underneath  the  shadows  stirs  the  dawn. 
Ay  me!   our  frosty  argent.s  tarnished  are! 
Reel  fast,  my  realm,  from  your  sublime  adorning, 
Divided  sceptre  5-ield  ^\^th  sullen  scoming, 
Challenge  the  east  from  farthest  gorge  and  scaur! 
Yet,  alas!  gulfed  within  the  primal  charm, 
Twilight  must  simmer  to  a  golden  calm, 
And  ye,  a  silent  spectral  host,  must  fleet, 
Hurled  headlong  in  precipitous  retreat 
Down  huge  abysses  black  with  sudden  yawning, 
The  great  shield  of  the  sea  upon  your  arm, 
Tossing  above  tumultuous  spume  and  barm 
Till  orient  winds  blow  all  the  heavens  sweet 
When,  climbing  opaline  slopes,  a  star 

Leans  on  resplendent  battlements  of  warning, 
With  glittering  spear  and  casque,  looks  from  afar 
Oer  the  serene  of  morning ! 
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AN  EXCUESIOX   TO   WATKIXS   GLEX. 

By  PORTE  CRAYON. 


GLEX  MOITSTAES   HOUSE. 


THE  wise  Solomon  snubs  a  class  of  people 
who  are  eternally  babbling  about  the  su- 
periority of  "the  former  days,"  and  lamenting 
the  decease  of  the  good  old  times ;  but  if  any  one 
has  reason  to  complain,  it  is  surely  the  modern 
traveler,  who  may  be  permitted  to  look  back 
with  envy  and  regret  to  those  by-gone  ages  when 
the  means  of  locomotion  were  so  limited,  and 
popular  credulity  so  unlimited. 

"When  the  tourist,  on  taking  up  his  staff  and 
scrip,  or  settling  himself  in  his  dug-out  for  an 
excursion,  was  stimulated  by  the  reasonable 
hope  of  seeing  something  new  under  the  sun ; 
in  the  days  when  Jason  went  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece  ;  when  sage  Ulysses  spent  so  many 
adventurous  years  paddling  about  in  that  shal- 
low puddle,  the  Mediterranean  ;  when  the  pious 
-^neas  made  that  famous  subterranean  jour- 
ney to  explore  a  country  which  the  pious  folks 
of  the  present  day  are  not  supposed  to  visit ; 
when  traveled  Herodotus  told  his  entertaining 
stories ;  and  when,  instead  of  one  great  over- 
shadowing publishing  concern,  every  prince  and 
hero  entertained  a  '"Harper"  of  his  o\vn  to  pub- 
lish his  life  and  actions,  not  in  cloth  and  gilt 
bound  volumes,  to  be  sneered  at  and  discredit- 
ed by  unfriendly  and  hireling  critics,  but  issued 
viva  voce  at  high  festivals  and  jolly  suppers,  to 
audiences  filled  with  meat  and  drink  and  ami- 
able credulity. 

Those  were,  indeed,  the  days  for  travelers, 
bards,  historians,  and  all  other  professors  of  the 
imaginative  arts.  But  since  the  insatiable  An- 
glo-Saxon has  done  our  world  so  thoroughly, 
Avhere  shall  we  direct  our  restless  steps  with  the 
rational  hope  of  discovering  a  novelty,  or  what 
chance  for  indulgence  in  the  poetic  luxury  of 
aberration,  when  any  free-school  brat  may  ques- 
tion your  facts  or  criticise  your  geography  ? 


I  Indeed,  for  the  romance  of  travel^^  we  mav 
j  as  well  concede  that  the  surface  of  our  present 
I  establishment  is  about  used  up,  and  until  the 
'  coming  man  discovers  a  practicable  entrance 
j  to  the  interior,  or  perfects  aerial  navigation  suf- 
I  ficiently  to  enable  us  to  visit  our  neighboring 
:  Lunatics,  the  tourist  may  as  well  lay  aside  pen 
]  and  pencil,  take  half  a  dozen  magazines  and 
j  newspapers,  light  his  pipe,  and  imitate  the  clev- 
I  er  M,  Gonzalez  with  his  "Voyages  en  Pan- 
i  toufles." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  reflections 
we  had  sat  down  in  our  slippers,  lighted  our  pipe, 
and  cut  the  leaves  of  our  fresh  magazine,  when 
the  mail  brought  us  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
region  of  the  minor  lakes  in  Western  Xew 
York. 

At  the  reading  the  air  was  balmy  with  the 
buds  and  blossoms  of  early  May ;  the  bluebirds 
warbled  lovingly  as  they  worked  at  their  cot- 
tage-building in  the  eaves;  and  boon  Xature 
seemed  to  have  put  on  all  her  blandishments 
to  induce  acceptance. 

Then  we  were  promised  a  select  company  in 
a  special  car.  Among  the  excursionists  there 
would  be  editors,  artists,  clergymen,  scholars, 
poets,  and  philosophers,  such  as  travel  to  gath- 
er ideas  rather  than  dimes ;  men  who  live  and 
labor  to  develop  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
elevated,  rather  than  to  heap  up  the  mere 
means  of  living ;  whose  labors  are  so  often  fu- 
tile and  whose  lives  failures  for  lack  of  those 
very  means,  which  old  Gradgrind  accumulates 
so  easily,  and  don't  know  how  to  spend. 

"We  were  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  at  the  de'pot 
of  the  Xorthem  Central  Railroad,  on  Monday, 
the  9th  of  May.     The  hour  of  starting  12.40  by 
bell  and  whistle. 
Accepted. 
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All  aboard  !  Fizzle — squeak — ding-dong — 
rumble-rumble,  and  away  we  go,  out  of  the 
liurry-skurry,  smoke,  and  suftbcation  of  the  de'- 
jjot  into  the  open  air  and  sunlight.  Puffing 
and  rolling  onward  through  the  long,  weari- 
some vistas  of  brick  and  mortar  streets,  until 
at  length,  the  dusty  corporation  limits  passed, 
our  noses  scent  the  incense-laden  breath  of  the 
country.  The  free,  buxom,  artless  country,  all 
buds  and  blossoms  and  blushes,  like  a  May 
queen — her  bashful  charms  enhanced  by  a  thin 
veil  of  violet  haze,  whose  transparency  but  stim- 
idates  the  ardent  glances  of  her  accepted  lover, 
the  sun. 

Reclining  on  spring -cushioned,  cut  velvet 
scats,  realizing  the  luxury,  if  not  the  poetry,  of 
motion,  our  excursionists  revel  in  the  perfumed 
atmosphere  and  tender-tinted  landscapes,  di- 
luted a  little  and  the  garishness  toned  down  by 
dense  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  express 
their  aesthetic  emotions  in  stenographic  phrase- 
ology. 

"Fine  day." 

"Very." 

"Nice  weather." 

"Ilottish." 

Puff;   puff. 

"Cigar?" 

"Thank  you,  no — prefer  a  pipe." 

Puff;  puff. 

"What  baskets  arc  those?" 

"Grub." 

"And  the  bottles?" 

"Ale  and  Bourbon." 

"Ah I  how  invigorating  and  appetizing!" 

"What?  pure  country  air  and  water?  Try 
this  ale — with  a  toast : 

*A  country  duck, 
But  a  city  cook.' 

Here's  another  to  the  same  purpose : 

*A  country  lass 
In  a  city  dross.'" 

But,  like  the  light  skirmishing  wliich  preludes 
the  general  engagement,  this  presently  closed 
in  more  earnest  conversation  ;  for  our  company 
Avas  composed  of  men  of  travel,  elegant  culture, 
and  varied  abilities — many-sided  men,  as  the 
Germans  call  them,  who  are  readily  jostled  into 
social  congruity,  whose  characteristic  angulari- 
ties are  easily  adjusted,  like  hexagonal  figures; 
Avhosc  differences  and  dogmatisms  were  domi- 
neered and  harmonized  by  a  mysterious  sym- 
pathy, like  that  which  unites  the  votaries  of  a 
common  religion.  Fellow-worshipers  at  the 
shrine  of  the  beautiful,  this  sweet  INIay  day 
was  dedicated  to  their  divinity.  The  universal 
majesty,  before  Avhom  all  conceits,  prejudices, 
and  opinions  bend  the  knee;  in  whose  homage 
all  ages,  languages,  and  civilizations  unite  ;  at 
the  gates  of  whose  temple  all  the  ascending 
paths  of  human  progress  must  finally  meet ;  in 
Avhose  service  all  sincere  and  honorable  work- 
ers, whether  in  politics,  society,  science,  art,  or 
religion,  are  brethren. 

Most  people  go  through  the  world  with  eyes 


and  hearts  both  blind  to  its  greatest  beauties 
and  highest  enjoyments  ;  or  if  they  look  at  all, 
it  is,  through  a  gimlet-hole,  at  such  objects  only 
as  may  be  connected  with  their  own  narrow  oc- 
cupations and  interests.  Thus,  while  our  un- 
tiring Yankee  has  pretty  thoroughly  reconnoi- 
tered  the  agricultural,  mineral,  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  gullible  capacities  of  our  broad 
inheritance,  called  (why  mince  matters?)  "the 
Western  Continent,"  its  nobler  resources  and 
attractions  are  so  commonly  ignored  that  the 
tourist,  with  artistic  and  poetic  eyes,  in  passing 
through  regions  which  have  been  pastured, 
plowed,  catacombed  with  mines,  gridironed  with 
railroads,  and  smoked  by  factory  chimney's  for 
years,  stumbles  continually  upon  delightful  sur- 
prises, natural  picture-galleries  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  surpassing  grandeur,  of  which  the 
world  has  never  heard,  and  which  are  scarcely 
known,  much  less  appreciated,  by  the  busy 
muck-rakes  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Thus,  in  sweeping  across  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia, we  saw  a  region  teeming  with  intelligent 
industry  and  material  wealth,  covered  with  well- 
cultivated  farms,  and  dotted  with  thriving  vil- 
lages and  stately  cities.  We  had  heard  of 
these  things,  boastfully  reiterated,  and  were 
not  disappointed.  But  we  had  in  addition — 
what  we  had  never  heard  talked  of — a  succes- 
sion of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  pictures  that 
ever  regaled  the  eye  of  an  artist  or  warmed  the 
fiincy  of  a  poet.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any  where  a  })anorama  superior  to  that 
exhibited  by  the  broad  Susquehanna,  with  its 
green  islands,  limpid  waters,  and  blue  mount- 
ain embankments.  As  we  glided  smoothly  and 
rapidly  along  the  well-conducted  thoroughfare, 
it  was  enjoyable  as  an  ojjium  dream  to  watch 
how  each  vanishing  picture  was  replaced  by  an- 
other equally  charming  ere  one  had  time  to  re- 
gret its  passage. 

It  was,  indeed,  quite  equal  to  standing  on  a 
corner  in  Charles  Street,  on  a  pleasant  after- 
noon, with  a  full  stream  of  Baltimore  beauties 
flowing  along  the  sidewalks. 

Having  left  York,  >Iarrisburg,  and  Sunbury 
behind,  evening  overtook  us  as  we  approached 
Williamsport,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
miles  distant  from  our  starting-point. 

There  is  a  limit  to  all  emotions,  even  to  our 
purest  and  most  healthful  enjoyments,  and  wo 
experienced  a  certain  sense  of  relief  when  INIo- 
ther  Night  kindly  drew  her  curtain  over  the  ])ic- 
tures. 

We  had  seen  quite  enough  for  one  day,  and 
having  switched  off  in  front  of  the  llerdic 
House,  we  land  and  say  good-by  until  to-mor- 
row morning. 

This  elegant  railroad  hotel  and  summer  re- 
sort is  the  nucleus  of  a  handsomely  improved 
suburb  of  Williamsport — a  town  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  living  and  thriv- 
ing on  saw-mills  and  the  lumber  trade. 

In  size  and  appointments  the  Herdic  com- 
pares with  our  first-class  city  hotels,  with  the 
advantage,  however,  of  being  located  in  the 
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mid.^t  of  an  extensive  and  umhrnceous;  park, 
uhore  its  ijnests  niAv  sit  in  the  shade  and  in- 
dulge in  rural  conceits,  uninterrupted  by  the 
harsh  screaming  of  the  locomotives ;  for  here 
all  movements  of  trains  are  arranged  by  silent 
signals — which  may  be  noted,  by-the-\vay,  ;vs  an 
advance  toward  a  higher  civilization  in  railway 
management. 

After  a  night's  repose  and  a  solid  breakfist 
Ave  took  the  road  again,  leaving  the  Susque- 
hanna and  running  up  the  I'ertile  and  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Lycoming. 

As  we  jiscend,  the  hills  grow  wilder  and  more 
abrupt,  the  valley  more  limited,  and  the  scen- 
ery, although  still  charming,  loses  much  of  its 
breadth  and  grandeur.  On  this  portion  of  the 
route  there  are  numerous  summer  resons. 
which  olTer  mineral  waters,  pure  air,  and  trout- 
fishing  to  the  we.rried  cit  who  would  escape  for 
a  season  from  the  heat  and  business  of  the  town. 

At  Hinnequji.  the  most  ambitious  of  the^e 
hotels,  the  attractions  consist  of  a  sulphur 
spring  and  a  bear — the  water  w  eakly  mineral- 
ized, and  the  bear  rather  small  and  unintere.st- 
ing. 


ines    we    cross    a 
mmit    level   whiih 
ows  us  a  more  open 
d  cultivated  coun- 
; ;  y.  w  ith  a  wider  hori- 
zon, and  divers  fresh- 
I'^'oking  villages,  with 
1    inordinate     pro- 
rtion     of     church 
eeples. 

At  length  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and, 
during  a  brief  stop- 
page, catch  a  glimpse 
of  Elmira,  a  beauti- 
ful town  with  whole 
streets  of  handsome 
villas  and  ornate  cot- 
tages embowered  in 
trees  and  blooming 
shrubbery. 

Anon  we  enter  the 
Slashes,  at  the  head 
of  Seneca  Lake,  and 
after  running  for  sev- 
eral miles  through 
water  up  to  the  hubs 
of  the  car -wheels, 
emerge  at  Watkins. 

This  pretty  village 
stands  high  s^nd  dry 
at  the  head  of  lake 
navigation,  overlook- 
ing the  submerged 
meadows  through 
which  we  had  trav- 
eled, and  command- 
ing a  charming  view 
of  the  lake  and  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  hills 
which  encircle  its  head  waters. 

The  look-out  in  every  direction  was  pleasant, 
and  the  air  hazy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers 
!  and  blooming  orchards.      Seneca,   like  a  blue 
I  mirror  Iramed  in  gently  sloping  hills,  is  '•  beau- 
'  tiful  exceedingly  :"  but  we  had  by  this  time  be- 
come f:\miliari7.ed  with  pretty  thing-:,  and  en- 
joyed it  mildly.      Dinner  w  as  served,  and  after 
that  we  sallied  forth  to  see  the  village  wonder 
i  — the  Glen. 

I      Our  route  led  us  directly  up  the  main  street 
I  of  the   tow-n.  with  pretty  cottages    and   orna- 
I  mented  grounds  on  either  side.      The  surround- 
ing country  appeared  so  smooth-featured  that 
we  wondered,  as  we  walked,  where  those  sav- 
age scenes,  vaguely  described  to  us,  could  be 
located. 
!       About  half  a  mile  from  our  hotel  we  reached 
a  bridge  spanning  a  limpid  stream.      Looking 
to  the  right,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  we  per- 
I  ceive  this  stream  issues  from  a  ca\ernous  opcn- 
\  ing  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  some 
three  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the  road. 
As  we  approach  nearer  we  see  a  steep  rustic 
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stairway  raised  against  the  face  of  the  rock, 
crosising  the  fissure  by  a  narrow  bridge,  and 
connecting  with  other  steps  which  are  hidden 
beneath  tlie  shadows  of  overhanging  trees. 

Still  nearer,  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene 
is  reinforced  by  a  deep-toned,  subterraneous 
roaring,  and  glimpses  of  a  column  of  water 
leaping  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet  into  a  black 
caldron  beneath  the  bridge. 

Now  we  see  the  sharp-cut,  narrow  rift  ex- 
tending from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the 
cliff — closed  in  above  the  bridge  by  nnisses  of 
evergreen  foliage ;  below,  all  bare  and  black, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  cavern. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  our  guide  to  name 
it.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  Glen,  and  with 
one  accord  we  all  stood  still  to  take  in  the  full 
measure  of  its  impressiveness. 

"This, "said  the  poet,  "  is  a  suggestive  gate- 
way to  a  region  of  wonders." 

*'And  this,"  said  the  artist,  "is  worthy  of  a 
sketch."  And,  having  selected  his  point  of 
view,  he  went  to  work  with  crayon  and  sketch- 
book, while  the  rest  of  the  company  entered  the 
Glen  and  disappeared  from  our  sight. 

Attracted  by  the  novelty,  some  boys  who  had 
been  angling  for  minnows  left  their  sport,  and 
gathered  around  to  stare.  Presently  the  artist 
made  an  impatient  gesture,  and  quoted  the  An- 
cient iNIariner — 

"  ^^'atcr,  water  every  where, 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink.'' 

"IMy  boy,"  said  he,  addressing  one  of  the  juve- 
nile gapers,  "  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  hand 
in  getting  up  this  picture  ?" 

The  boy  seemed  a  little  mystified,  but  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  be  useful  in  any  way 
that  he  could. 

"Then  run  to  that  house  and  get  me  a  cup 
of  water."  The  errand  was  promptly  accom- 
plished, and  rewarded  by  thanks  and  a  small 
item  of  fractional  currency. 

"Thankee  yourself,"  replied  the  boy,  with 
effusion.  "I  say,  mister,  I'm  jist  going  down 
here  to  fish  a  little  ;  and  if  you  want  any  thing 
more,  jist  call  me,  for  I  likes  to  run  errands  for 
people  that  gives  me  money." 

Our  skctcher  was  not  thirsty,  as  we  had  sup- 
posed, but  only  in  need  of  water  to  liquefy  his 
India  ink,  to  deepen  the  shadows  of  his  ])icture. 

It  was  speedily  comjileted,  and  pronounced 
a  success.  The  artist  observed,  with  some  com- 
placency, that  the  rudest  drawing  conveyed 
ideas  more  graphically  and  geographically  than 
the  most  elaborate  word-painting;  "  and  yet," 
he  continued,  looking  up  and  around,  "how 
feeble  all  our  arts  appear  in  the  nuijestic  pres- 
ence of  nature !" 

Then  we  go  forward  together ;  mount  the 
stairway,  light  with  expectancy;  crossing  the 
bridge,  not  without  a  tremor  as  we  glance  down- 
ward into  the  black,  tumultuous  abyss.  Ascend- 
ing a  few  more  stcjis  we  turn  a  corner,  and  are 
in  the  Glen.  A  dramatic  surprise — startling, 
savage,  hideous  !  But  we  are  not  yet  hope- 
engulfed — swallowed  by    these    horrible 


jaws  ;  for,  looking  outward,  we  may  still  catch 
a  gliujpse  of  the  bright,  luxurious  world  we  are 
leaving.  There  we  may  see  the  stream,  glad 
of  its  escape  from  the  torturing  tumult  of  its 
dark  prison,  dancing  in  the  golden  sunlight, 
hastening  through  blooming  orchards  and  green 
meadows  down  to  the  lake,  rejoicing  like  a 
wandering  child  that  has  found  its  mother ; 
over  all  tlie  blue  mountains  and  bright  sky — 
the  most  smiling  and  loving  of  nature's  i)ictures, 
set  in  a  narrow  frame  of  black,  slimy,  frightful 
crags. 

But  it  becomes  us  not  to  linger  here,  to  gaze 
upon  this  melting  beauty.  Kiss  your  hand  to 
her  like  a  knightly  lover,  say  farewell,  and 
summon  up  your  spirit  for  the  rugged  work 
before  us.  It  is  like  the  sudden  plunge  from 
peace' into  war.  We  anticipate  Avith  fear  and 
trembling.  We  recoil  Avith  horror  from  the 
verge.  We  take  the  frantic  leap ;  and,  now 
now  that  our  blood  is  up,  Ave  feel  that  the  red 
glare  ceases  to  offend,  but  even  stimulates  the 
eye  more  gratefully  than  the  gentle  blue.  War 
has  its  horrible  charms,  its  grand  emotions,  its 
glories,  Avhich  at  times  render  the  memory  of 
peace  insipid.  So,  noAv  Ave  have  fairly  entered 
the  Glen,  and  adjusted  our  faculties  to  the  sub- 
ject, Ave  Avill  find  therein  wonders,  sublimities, 
grim  beauties,  and  tumultuous  excitements 
fully  to  compensate  us  for  the  tame,  easy-going 
Avorld  we  have  left  outside. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  external 
picture,  our  artist  made  his  entree  Avith  an  air 
of  assurance ;  but  ere  he  had  reached  Glen 
Ali)ha  his  countenance  fell,  and  his  look  of 
complacency  departed. 

"  This,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  stunning !  Rem- 
brantesqiie  !  Gustavo  Dorc'sque! — confounded 
chaos  !  There's  no  place  to  sit  doAvn,  no  point 
of  vieAv,  no  perspective — unless  one  lies  on  his 
back  and  looks  upward,  or  leans  over  a  hand- 
rail fiice  downward.  To  get  a  picture  here 
the  horizontal  line  must  be  perpendicular,  Avith 
the  vanishing  point  in  the  clouds  or  the  boAvels 
of  the  earth." 

Advancing,  hoAvever,  a  short  distance  into 
Glen  Alpha,  the  prospect  began  to  improve,  for 
there  Aveie  four  cascades  in  perspective,  and  a 
glimpse  of  blue  sky  througli  the  narrow  rift 
above. 

Choosing  a  convenient  seat  just  beneath  a 
projecting  ledge,  secure  from  annoyance  of  the 
dripping  Avatcr  or  a  chance  fragment  of  rock 
scaling  from  above,  the  artist  again  began  his 
labors.  As  the  Avork  progressed,  and  by  the 
skillful  management  of  light  and  shade  the  flat 
surface  of  the  i)aper  began  to  exhibit  the  cav- 
ernous depths  and  distances  of  the  actual  scene 
before  us,  the  Avorkman  resumed  his  strain  of 
cheerful  enthusiasm : 

"What  a  glorious  picture  this  Avould  make  if 
skillfully  rendered  in  color,  by  such  a  hand,  for 
example,  as  that  of  Church  or  Bierstadt !  And 
yet,"  he  continued,  "  there  appears  to  be  little  or 
ni)  color  in  it — all  light  and  shadow,  slmrply  de- 
fined, Avith  very  little  middle  t^t  or  giadaiioii. 
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"  One  miglit  sup- 
pose, too,  that 
these  grim,  si- 
lent, hard-featured 
rocks  were  steady 
sitters,  and  the 
laughing,  dancing 
cascades,  all  froth 
and  motion,  Avere 
hard  to  catch  ;  but 
it  is  just  the  re- 
verse. 

"The  leaping 
waters  perform 
theirgymnastic  ev- 
olutions, foaming, 
fretting,  flashing, 
dimpling,  by  cer- 
tain rules,  so  rapid- 
ly and  continuous- 
ly repeated  that 
the  eye  soon  catch- 
es the  method,  and 
the  likeness  is  easi- 
ly fixed ;  but  what 
with  the  changing 
shadows  from  the 
clouds,  or  the  sun- 
light creeping  over 
their  foreheads, 
the  rocks  are  con- 
tinually showing 
new  profiles  and 
changing  their  as- 
pect, so  as  fre- 
quently to  lose 
all  resemblance  to 
themselves  from 
hour  to  hour." 

But  here  comes 
something  to  en- 
liven our  "solitude 
— a  comely  ma- 
tron, followed  by 
two  little  girls 
carrying  baskets. 
They  mount  the 
dizzy  ladders,  and 
hasten  along  the 
slippery,    shelving 

paths  with  an  incurious  assurance  which  indi- 
cates that  they  are  not  strangers  here.  Now 
they  turn  aside,  and  scrambling  up  the  banks, 
begin  to  fill  their  baskets  with  choice  specimens 
of  mosses,  ferns,  and  wild  flowers.  These  are 
some  tasteful  dwellers  in  the  village  below,  who 
gather  material  in  this  wild  conservatory  to  re- 
plenish their  vases,  borders,  and  hanging  bas- 
kets at  home. 

When  they  were  gone  there  followed  up  from 
the  gorge  below  a  confusion  of  articulate  sounds 
— loud  talking  mingled  with  shouts  and  merry 
laughter.  Then  came  a  troop  of  young  peo})le 
— gentlemen  and  ladies,  doubtless,  but  it  sounds 
pleasanter  to  call  them  boys  and  girls.  From 
their  eager  gestures  and  wondering  exclama- 
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tions  it  is  easy  to  see  the}'  are  strangers,  doing 
the  Glen  for.  the  first  time.  We  will,  moreover, 
risk  our  reputation  on  the  assertion  that  the 
last  couple  are  lovers — else  why  do  they  linger 
so  far  behind  their  fellows,  instead  of  emula- 
ting their  adventurous  activity?  Why,  instead 
of  screaming,  screeching,  and  exclaiming  in 
tones  that  drown  the  laughter  of  the  water-falls, 
do  they  glide  along  the  narrow  paths  so  quiet- 
ly, looking  on  the  surrounding  sublimities  with 
cold  glances  of  dutiful  admiration,  and  lighten- 
ing with  enthusiasm  only  when  their  faces  are 
turned  inward  toward  each  other?  Why  clings 
she  so  timorously  to  his  arm,  claiming  protec- 
tion Avhere  there  is  no  danger?  Why  does  he 
watch  and  guide  each  step  of  hers  with  knightly 
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tenderness,  when  she  could  take  better  care  of 
lier  draggled  skirts  walking  alone  ? 

How  those  gay  colors  and  animated  figures 
warm  up  and  humanize  these  heartless  rocks 
and  water-falls  !  I  wish  they  would  stop  for  ten 
minutes  ;  my  pencil  yearns  for  just  such  a  group 
to  enliven  the  foreground  of  this  damp  and  dis- 
mal sepulchre.  They  did  not  tarry,  however, 
and  the  moment  after  voices  were  heard  as  if 
descending  from  the  clouds  :  "  Come  up  here, 
Josey  !     Hurry,  hurry  !     What  a  lovely  view !" 

Aroused  from  their  trance  by  these  calls  the 
rear-guard  hastened  forward,  and  the  visitors 
disappeared  amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  ra- 
vine like  a  gleam  of  sunlight  suddenly  quenched, 
leaving  the  Glen  enshrouded  in  deeper  shadows 
than  before. 

"I  wish  they  had  tarried  a  while  longer," 
said  the  artist,  as  he  resumed  his  work;  "I 
wish  they  had  waited ;  for,  with  all  nature's 
grandeurs  and  sublimities,  the  world  would  be 
dreary  without  them." 

Under  the  influence  of  these  reflections  the 
sketch  was  hastily  finished,  and  we,  too,  re- 
sumed our  explorations. 

Perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  upon  the  brow 


of  the  cliff  which  overhangs  the  abyss  from 
which  we  emerged,  we  first  beheld  an  edifice, 
the  work  of  human  hands,  whose  architectural 
features  are  singularly  adapted  to  the  wild  and 
rugged  nature  around  it. 

Ascending  a  long  flight  of  steps,  steep  bur 
secure,  we  reached  the  broad  veranda  of  the 
Mountain  House,  and,  with  agreeable  surprise 
at  the  sudden  transition,  find  ourselves  high  up 
out  of  the  cavernous  Glen,  in  the  genial  sun- 
light, and  surrounded  by  a  gay  and  excited 
company  of  visitors,  all  agog  with  what  they 
have  seen  and  what  they  still  expect  to  see. 

The  change  was  as  dramatic  as  an  entre-act 
in  "Der  Freischiitz''  or  "Robert  le  Diable," 
when  the  curtain  falls  on  the  terrors  of  the 
Wolf's  Glen  or  the  Haunted  Cloister,  and  one 
steps  out  to  stretch  his  legs  in  the  saloon,  in 
the  society  of  ice-creams,  lemonades,  simper- 
ing smiles,  and  every-day  affectations. 

We  had  all  these  refreshments  at  the  ]\Iount- 
ain  House,  and,  what  was  more,  we  enjoyed 
them  with  a  zest. 

Our  companions  were  all  there  waiting,  and 
we  found  them  discussing  the  Glen  over  some 
empty  glasses  and  a  table  shopped  with  ale. 

_         "Hillo,  Porte,  what 

have  you  made  of  it  ? 
Show  us  your  sketch- 
es." 

"First,  let  our 
poet  laureate  recite 
his  verses  composed 
on  the  occasion." 

"Verses!"  exclaim- 
ed the  poet.  "I  give 
it  up.  The  place  re- 
minds me  of  the 
JMammoth  Cave  with 
the  lid  lifted  off ;  but 
as  for  verses  —  al- 
though rhyiues  come 
pat  and  plentiful,  I 
could  make  no  reason 
out  of  it  all.  I  sat 
upon  a  wet  rock  down 
there,  and  for  half  an 
hour  puzzled  myself 
by  stringing  together 
all  the  wondering, 
thundering,  roaring, 
pouring,  flasliing, 
splashing,     crashing. 


dashing, 

foaming, 

tumbling, 

cragged, 

sonorous 


roammg, 

rumbling, 

jagged, 

onerous, 
adjectives 
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that  I  could  think  of, 
until  I  got  such  a 
buzzing  in  my  ears 
that  I  was  fain  to 
come  up  here  and 
calm  my  excited  im- 
agination with  a  glass 
of  beer." 
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"And,  pray,  can 
you  tell  us  the  name 
of  this?"  said  the  art- 
ist, exhibiting  a  wild 
flower  of  singular 
beauty.  ''I  plucked 
it  as  I  came  along." 

"That," replied  the 
professor,  "is — ah — 
that  is  —  that  is — '' 
snapping  his  fingers 
three  times,  and  tap- 
ping his  forehead  im- 
patiently— "that  is — 
my  memory  is  vexa- 
tiously  bad." 

"I'm  glad  you've 
forgotten  it,"  said  the 
laureate,  "for  I  am 
sure  it  is  some  jaw- 
breaking  Latin  or 
Greek  derivative  that 
might  wither  so  sweet 
a  blossom  in  the  bap- 
tism." 

The  professor  re- 
torted, with  some  as- 
perity, "Its  name  be- 
longs to  a  technical 
vocabulary  Avith  which 
every  scholar,  and  es- 
pecially a  rhymer, 
should  be  acquainted, 
as  it  might  help  you 
out  of  many  a  metrical 
hobble,  and,  perhaps, 
save  the  sense  of  your 
verses  on  a  pinch," 

"  Save  me  from 
such  assistance!"  ex- 
claimed the  poet, 
"  They  would  be  like 
a  handful  of  gravel  in 
my  rhyming  mill." 

Here  the  discussion 
was  terminated  by  the 
departure  of  the  gay 
party  we  had  seen  be- 
low. 

"And  is  there  more 
of  it?"  asked  one  with 
eagerness. 

"  More  of  it !  They  say  that  we  have  seen 
nothing  compared  to  what  is  to  come," 

"Why,  it  is  frightful  to  think  of,  Joe," 
whispered  the  pretty  girl  Avhom  we  had  re- 
marked in  Glen  Alpha, 

"Don't  be  scared,  Kate,  but  just  stick  close 
to  me,  and  I'll  insure  you  safe  through  worse 
places  than  this  Glen." 

And  Kate  clasped  his  arm  as  if  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  stick  through  thick  and 
thin. 

"There  go  our  future  electors,"  observed 
our  conservative  friend.  "What  is  the  world 
coming  to  ?     When  women  get  into  public  life 
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all  the  romance  of  chivalry  must  perish  and  be 
forgotten." 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  the  poet.  "  Did  you  see 
him  make  an  umbrella  of  his  hat  when  they 
passed  under  that  dripping  rock  ?  Talk  to  me 
of  the  decadence  of  chivalry,  when  any  cock- 
sparrow  of  a  merchant's  clerk  is  ready  to  sacri- 
fice a  new  hat  to  protect  his  sweetheart's  false 
curls  !  I  tell  you  the  sentiment  is  ineradicable, 
perennial — " 

"  Sempervirens  is  the  botanical  terra,"  sug- 
gested the  professor. 

Our  friend  perceived  that  the  poet  had  just 
emptied  his  third  glass,  so  he  ignored  the  inter- 
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riiption,  and  addressed  his  discourse  pointedly 
in  another  direction. 

"  Wlien  woman  insists  on  giving  up  the  sacred 
seclusion  of  domestic  life,  abandoning  tlic  dig- 
nified and  elevated  position  in  society  which 
high  civilization  has  accorded  to  her,  and  de- 
scends into  tlie  filthy  arena  of  politics — " 

"Then,"  interrupted  the  poet,  "she  will 
bring  her  broom  with  her,  and  sweep  the  dirt 
out  of  it,  and  make  it  a  fit  place  for  gentlemen 
and  good  citizens,  as  she  has  swefjt  and  puri- 
fied every  other  arena  to  which  she  has  been 
admitted." 

As  the  subject  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  gen- 
eral interest  the  company  soon  became  involved 
in  a  general  and  simultaneous  debate,  the  con- 
clusion of  which  it  was  difficult  to  foresee,  as 
all  talked  and  none  listened. 

At  this  stage  the  champion  of  the  dames 
Avithdrew  from  the  lists,  and  occupied  himself 
in  scribbling  over  the  blank  page  of  a  letter  with 
a  lead-pencil.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  he 
rose  to  his  feet  with  the  paper  in  liis  hand,  and 
stopping  the  talk  with  an  authoritative  ahem, 
he  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  really  not  worth  talking 


about,  and   so  please    listen  to  my  view^, 
veise  : 

"  ON  WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. 

"  '  Ce  qui  no  v.sut  pas  le  peine  d'etre  dit — va  le  cbaate.' 

"  Thunder  and  earthquakes !  what  a  scare  ; 
SulUm  and  Pope  for  war  prepare, 

A  new  rebellion's  brewing. 
In  all  the  news^papers  we  note 
Our  women  have  resolved  to  vote : 
'Twill  be  mankind's  undoing. 

"  'Twill  quite  upset  that  ancient  board 
Of  registration,  which  ignored 

Her  rights,  b)'  nature  given — 
From  mundane  politics  debarred, 
Dismissed  her  to  be  registered 

With  marriages— in  heaven. 

"'Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please" — 

Thus  sings  the  Scottish  poet. 
Will  she  be  more  uncertain  when 
In  politics,  more  false  and  mean 
Than  we  have  found  her  fellow-men  ? 

Ii  so,  we'd  like  to  know  it. 

"She'll  practice  law;  God  help  the  judge; 
The  printed  code  may  pass  for  'fudge,' 

Scarce  worth  his  Honor's  reading. 
When  law  and  logic  fail  she'll  weep, 
In  fluent  tears  her  kerchief  steep; 

Then  who'll  reverse  her  pleading  ? 
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"The  thought's  enough  to  strike  one  dumb, 
You're  sick— the  lady  doctor's  come 

Your  fevered  pulse  to  finger. 
At  once  your  heart  begins  to  drum— 
'  'Tis  in  the  pericardium  ; 

This  case  is  like  to  linger,' 
"Our  churches  next  will  be  perplexed; 
In  pulpit  she'll  expound  her  test- 
She's  halt  'divine'  already. 
'Mulier'— we  quote  forgotten  law— 
'Taceat  in  ecclesia' 
(Woman  in  church  must  hold  her  jaw)— 

What  language  to  a  lady ! 
*    "  A-soldiering  with  right  good-will, 
She'll  gayly  march  to  camp  and  drill, 

With  musket,  fife,  and  drumming. 
The  lines  she'll  dress  with  nicest  skill. 
And  e'en  when  sallying  forth  to  kill, 

Still  dress  to  look  becoming. 
"When  empty  drums  sound  loud  alarms 
She'll  march,  arrayed  in  all  her  charms. 

To  meet  the  opposing  gender. 
Still  lovelier  'mid  impending  storms. 
She  only  need  '  present'  her  arms — 

'Don't  shoot,  girls— we'll  surrender.' 

"Victorious  in  election  races, 
Our  halls  of  state  at  length  she  graces. 

Regardless  of  expenses. 
Then  policy,  in  all  high  places. 
Will  be  to  cheapen  foreign  laces 

And  multiply  the  census. 
"Well,  let  her  have  it  as  she  will, 
She'll  be  the  sculptor's  model  still, 

Queen  of  the  poet's  rhymes. 
The  painter  still  his  pallet  mix 
To  match  the  warm  life  in  her  cheeks, 

As  in  the  good  old  times. 
"Yes,  let  it  come,  for  evermore 
'Twill  be  as  it  has  been  before. 

Since  apples  grew  in  Eden: 
Should  she  invite  we  all  must  bite ; 
Refusal  would  not  be  polite. 

Nor  sanctioned  by  good-breeding. 

"Then  courage,  boys,  fair  play  for  all. 
Though  girls  should  vote  the  sky  won't  fall, 

So  love  we  one  another. 
The  candidates  we  nominate 
Be  blue-eyed  Mary,  blushing  Kate; 
And  if  they'll  but  reciprocate  * 

We'll  rule  the  world  together." 

This  effusion  was  received  with  loud  applause 
and  a  rattling  of  glasses.  The  company  rose 
and  resiimed  their  walk ;  and  the  debate  was 
abandoned,  not  without  some  murmuring.  The 
professor  hinted  that  there  was  more  wit  in  the 
French  motto  than  in  the  verses  ;  while  the  con- 
servative was  shocked  at  the  levity  manifested 
in  the  consideration  of  so  awful  a  subject. 

The  path  for  some  distance  now  Avinds  along 
a  hill-side  sunlit  and  spangled  with  wild  flowers. 
Ear  below,  under  the  shadows  of  pines,  cedars, 
and  hemlocks,  half  hidden  by  the  dark  foliage, 
the  persistent  stream  toils  through  the  contort- 
ed windings  of  Glen  Obscura.  Down  there  it 
appears  as  if  Nature  had  been  trying  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  what  might  be  done  Avitli 
water  and  rocks  without  actually  stultifying  her 
own  laws  or  overleaping  the  narrow  limit  be- 
tween facts  and  impossibilities  ;  and  queer  work 
she  has  made  of  it. 

En  route  the  professor  lectured  on  the  botany 
of  the  Glen,  declaring  that,  except  in  an  arti- 
ficial conservatory,  he  had  never  seen  so  great 
a  variety  in  one  locality.      Many  of  the  plants 
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found  here  are  exotic  in  this  region  outside ; 
and  the  growth  embraces  a  climatic  range  from 
Labrador  to  the  Carolinas. 

But  as  we  crossed  a  narroAV  foot-bridge  all 
eyes  were  lifted  upward,  while  the  handfnls  of 
innocent  fresh-gathered  flowers  were  cast  care- 
lessly into  the  rushing  current  of  forgetfulness. 
We  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral ;  and 
from  the  consideration  of  microcosmic  iiilinity 
our  minds  were  suddenly  turned  to  a  scene  of 
infinite  grandeur. 

This  is,  by  common  consent,  the  most  striking 
vicAV  in  the  Glen ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  imjiress- 
ive  and  emotional,  with  its  towering  cliff's,  its 
broad  flag-stone  flooring,  its  transparent,  glassy 
pools,  reflecting  the  blue  heavens  and  the  over- 
hanging sunlit  trees  ;  its  flashing  water-fall,  like 
a  high  altar,  adorning  its  upper  extremity ;  its 
shelving  strata,  supported  by  rows  of  gigantic 
caryatides,  weird  mimicry  of  the  sculptor's  art. 

But  why  Avaste  words  ?  The  artist  has  al- 
ready pointed  his  crayons,  selected  his  point  of 
view,  and  assumed  the  task  of  description. 

He  says  the  view  is  grand,  open,  charming ; 
but  not  near  so  astounding  and  impressive  nor 
so  picturesque  as  some  others.  But  this  is  not 
the  age  for  ncAv  dogmas,  even  in  matters  of 
taste ;  and  Ave  magnanimously  invite  each  vis- 
itor to  see  for  himself,  and  enjoy  his  OAvn 
opinions. 

This  picture  finished,  Ave  move  on,  crossing 
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more  streams  and  climbing  more  stair-ways. 
From  this  bridge  just  at  tlic  head  of  tlie  Cathe- 
dral Fall  we  may  ))ause  and  look  back  without 
fearing  tbe  fate  of  unhappy  Orpheus  or  Lot's 
wife.  We  have  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
views  of  water-carved  rocks  and  boiling  waters 
in  the  Glen,  Just  in  the  centre,  where  the  con- 
torted outline  of  the  upper  shelf  meets  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  nether  gulf,  we  see  a  huge  head 
bobbing  grotesquely  up  and  down,  with  curling 
locks  of  ghastly  Avhiteness,  like  those  of  Un- 
dine's frightful  uncle,  Khulebom.  This  is  the 
head  of  the  Cathedral  Cascade. 

Now  forward,  and  up  a  few  shelving  steps  in 
the  rock,  and  we  have  before  us  the  scene 
which,  in  our  opinion,  climaxes  all  the  beauties 
and  sublimities  of  the  Glen. 

The  main  stream  descends  in  a  perspective 
of  sparkling  cascades,  uniting  a  succession  of 
circular  pools  in  deep  stone  basins  or  wells, 
grooved  and  polished  like  finely  wrought  mar- 
ble. On  either  side  the  clifls  rise  to  an  awful 
height,  showing  rocky  entablatures,  with  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice  as  clean  cut  and  well 
proportioned  as  those  of  a  Grecian  temple. 
Over  these  come  pouring  adventurous  stream- 
lets from  the  upi)er  world — foolish  young  creat- 
ures that  have  wandered  and  fallen  unwittingly 
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into  this  sudden  abyss.  Yet  they  come  like  a 
shower  of  light,  aqueous  meteors  darting  down- 
ward into  the  gloom. 

At  every  turn  here  there  is  material  for  a 
wonderful  picture,  and  when  our  time  is  limited 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  Still  for- 
ward, we  wind  along  a  shelving  path  that  gives 
a  dry  passage  under  the  water-fall  on  the  left. 
Beyond  there  is  still  a  mile  or  more  to  be  ex- 
plored, full  of  curious  and  pretty  things  ;  but 
we  have  climbed  so  many  ladders,  steps,  and 
stair-ways  that  we  must  be  approaching  the  level 
of  the  upper  world  ;  indeed,  the  diminished 
height  of  the  cliffs  indicates  this  sufiiciently, 
and  may  account  for  our  diminishing  interest. 
Then  we  know  Nature  is  under  bonds  never  to 
repeat  herself;  and  we  begin  to  suspect  she 
must  be  getting  straitened  for  new  pattenis  of 
\vater-falls.  She  had  better  consult  Harjiers 
Bazar  of  last  season,  or  close  the  exhibition. 

A  short  distance  above  Ave  met  the  faithful 
and  ingenious  road-maker  of  the  Glen,  who  in- 
formed us  that  the  practicable  highway  ended 
for  the  present  in  a  certain  dark  pool  of  un- 
known depth.  The  news  was  not  unwelcome, 
for  we  felt  as  if  we  had  been  spending  the  day 
with  the  L'ndines. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  observed  many  beau- 
tiful points  which  in 
the  eagerness  of  our 
advance  we  had  over- 
looked. There  is  a 
deep  circular  well, 
whose  obscurity  is  par- 
tially lighted  by  the 
shimmer  of  a  slender 
cascade,  which  is  one 

.==^>w ^    of  the  most  remarka- 

\^^=S_    ble  objects  in  the  col- 
,^^^^^     lection. 
i^^S^  Returned     to     the 

^%^:^-         Mountain    House,   we 
-  ^_  began    to    suspect    it 

^  was  near  dinner  time, 

-^  and   concluded    to  go 

~^-^         back  to  town  by  the 
short  road  across  the 
^^        hill.    Here  again  was  a 
=1        scene  in  dramatic  con- 
-  trast  with  those  we  had 

just  turned  our  backs 
on.       The  pretty  vil- 
— -:^^  l;^ge,  the  lake,  and  the 

-^J"  horizon     of    hills    all 

=  melting  and  swimming 

^  in    the   warm    golden 

sunlight  just  as  we  had 
%  left  them,  but  warmer. 

^^  Where  are  we  now  ? 

\  Whose  are  these  beau- 

x' tiful  grounds,  with 
flower-starred  turf  and 
groups  of  stately  ever- 
greens ?  Tombs  I  ah, 
yes !  we  are  passing 
through  the  cemetery. 
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Thus  always,  after  our  clay  of  hope  and  achieve- 
ment, this  is  our  nearest  way  home.  Yet  the 
view  of  so  glorious  a  resting-place  might  cheer 
our  hearts  even  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  dark 
valley. 

Thus  ended  our  first  day  at  the  Glen. 

Some  of  the  company  remained  a  week  or 
more,  steaming  up  and  down  the  lake,  and 
visiting  other  objects  of  interest  in  this  delight- 
ful region.  There  are  other  glens  and  water- 
falls, of  themselves  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  tourist,  Mhose  wonders  and  beauties  are 
second  only  to  the  Glen  at  Watkins. 

There  are  pleasant  drives  through  a  country 
dotted  with  neat  villages,  blooming  with  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  abounding  in  all  agreea- 
ble and  picturesque  objects  ;  but  we  returned  to 
the  Glen  day  after  day,  and  found  that,  instead 
of  palling,  its  weird  charms  rather  grew  upon 
us.  At  each  visit  some  new  beauty  was  devel- 
oped, some  curious  nook  or  angle,  unremarked 
before,  arrested  our  attention  ;  and  we  took 
leave  regretfully,  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
we  had  not  seen  the  half  of  its  wonders. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  commend  the  spot 
to  some  of  our  great  landscape  artists,  as  prom- 
ising subjects  -worthy  of  their  powers.  To  the 
invalid  there  is  no  more  healthful  or  invigora- 


ting resort.  To  complete  its  claims  to  their  re- 
gard there  is  now  in  process  of  erection  a  large 
and  convenient  sanitarium,  where  the  malinger- 
ing public  may  be  dosed  with  i)ure  air,  exer- 
cise, and  cheerful  recreation — nature's  medi- 
cines— on  scientific  principles. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  superior  healtlifulness 
of  this  region  let  him  visit  our  ancient  friend, 
Thomas  Terryberry,  who  lives  at  the  head  of 
the  Glen.  Tliis  patriarch,  still  brisk  and  merry 
as  a  cricket,  alert  on  his  feet  as  a  boy,  with 
all  his  faculties  clear  and  sound,  boasts  that  he 
is  ninety-seven  years  of  age.  Now  as  we  have 
tiie  best  local  authority  for  asserting  that  he  has 
been  ninety-seven  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  we 
may  safely  predict  that  he  can  live  sixteen 
years  longer  without  getting  much  ahead  of 
"  his  century." 

No  place  is  more  easy  of  access  than  Wat- 
kins,  located  directly  on  the  great  lines  of  travel 
to  and  from  Niagara,  of  which  the  Glen  is  a 
worthy  pendant ;  and  any  modern  Dr.  Syntax, 
philosophically  curious  in  sight-seeing,  may 
have  the  op])ortunity  to  decide  whether  it  is 
more  enjoyable  to  take  one's  quantum  of  sub- 
limity in  one  stunning,  foaming  gulp,  or  to  sip 
it  more  coolly  and  luxuriously  through  a  spin- 
dling tunnel  three  miles  in  length. 
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By  the  Author  of 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OTHER  was  crying  when  I  went  into  the 
room.  She  hastily  wiped  her  eyes,  and 
turned  her  back  to  the  light  when  she  saw  me. 
But  I  had  perceived  the  tears. 

"  Did  you  see  your  grandfather  ?"  she  asked, 
in  a  quick,  confused  way.     "What  did  he  say  ?" 

I  briefly  told  her  of  my  grandfather's  absence 
from  Horsingham,  and  of  his  being  expected 
back  at  night.  She  gave  a  little  sigh,  })artly 
of  disappointment,  i)artly  of  relief.  She  had 
dreaded  the  time  when  my  grandfather  should 
learn  the  truth.  Then,  before  I  spoke  of  the 
letter,  which  I  had  slipped  into  my  pocket,  I  in 
my  turn  questioned  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,  mother?  You're  not 
— you're  not  fretting  for  me  ?  Not  repenting 
what  we  did  this  morning  ?  Dear  mother,  I'm 
sure  it  was  a  right  thing  to  do,  and  I  am  so 
thankful  that  we  accomplished  it." 

"No,  dear.  I  have  not  been  fretting  about 
that." 

*'Then  is  there  any  new  grief  come  to  you  ?" 

She  hesitated  for  some  time  to  answer,  saying 
it  was  nothing ;  she  had  been  foolish  in  taking 
it  so  much  to  heart.  At  length,  fearing  that  1 
should  think  the  matter  Morse  than  it  really 
was,  she  told  me  that  she  had  had  two  troubles 
since  I  had  been  absent.  The  first  had  been 
Flower's  very  unexpected  appearance.  My  fa- 
ther was  in  Horsingham.  Mother  was  alone 
Vol.  XLIII.— No.  253.-4 


Mabel's  Progress,"  "Aunt  Margaret's  Trouble," 
"Veronica,"  etc. 

in  the  house.  Flower  had  Avalked  in,  with  un- 
abashed front,  and  requested  to  see  her.  He 
had  come,  he  said,  for  his  money.  A  quarter's 
wages  were  owing  to  him,  which  he  peremp- 
torily demanded.  Mother  told  him  that  he 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  his  wages  by  running 
away  from  the  house,  in  the  manner  he  had 
done,  without  a  word  of  warning  ;  but  that  if 
money  was  really  due  to  him — which  she  did 
not  at  all  know — it  might  be  that  his  master 
would  pay  him  some  portion  of  it,  if  he  applied 
for  it  in  a  proper  manner.  She  (mother)  could 
do  nothing  for  him.  He  must  speak  with  Mr. 
Furness. 

But  this  did  not  suit  Flower.  He  tried  to 
persuade  her  into  giving  him  some  money  then 
and  there.  She  might  have  been  weak  enough 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  had  she  had 
the  means  ;  but  she  had  them  not.  On  this  the 
fellow  grew  very  insolent ;  threatened  all  sorts 
of  vague  vengeance  ;  declared  that  it  had  been 
a  bad  day  for  liim  when  he  came  into  such  a 
beggarly  house  ;  and,  in  fine,  was  unreasonable 
and  insolent,  as  was  the  nature  of  him.  But 
through  his  vague  threats  of  vengeance  some- 
thing definite  had  pierced.  He  knew  all  about 
Mr.  Gervase  Lacer.  Miss  Anne  would  not 
much  like  him  to  spread  what  he  knew  in 
Horsingham.  All  that  he  had  said  that  time 
Mr.  Furness  blackguarded  him  for  it  had  been 
true — and  more  !  Why  had  he  denied  it,  then, 
and  begged  pardon  ?     Why,  be@y  f¥t..{fVf ^AM  L 
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had  tipped  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  A  nice, 
respectable  son-in-law  Mr.  Furness  had  got  hold 
of!  And  Flower  would  take  care  that  all  Hors- 
ingham  knew  his  story.  But  presently  he  had 
broken  out  in  a  still  more  insulting  and  ruffian- 
ly strain.  Well,  he  wished  Miss  Anne  joy,  then, 
of  the  letters  she  had  Avritten  to  "Lacer,"  that 
was  all !  She  might  be  sure  they  would  be 
made  public  enough  if  it  suited  "  Lacer's"  book 
to  do  so,  unless  Mr.  Furness  would  buy  him  off. 
And  finally  Flower  took  his  departure,  after 
treating  my  mother  to  this  scene,  with  a  volley 
of  coarse  sneers  and  low  abuse,  which  he  utter- 
ed aloud  on  his  Avay  through  the  kitchen  and 
across  the  garden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  two 
women-servants  and  any  others  who  might  be 
at  hand  to  hear. 

"  What  did  he  mean,  Anne,  by  letters  you 
had  written  to  Gervase  La-cer?"  asked  my  moth- 
er. "The  man  was  not  quite  sober,  but  I  do 
not  believe  he  was  so  intoxicated  as  not  to  know 
what  he  was  saying.  You  never  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lacer,  did  you  ?" 

"  I  wrote  to  him  twice.      Once  at  your  bid- 
ding to  ask  him  to  dine  or  drink  tea  here — a 
mere  commonplace  note  of  three  lines.     The 
other  time  I  wrote  to  him  was  after  I  had  learn- 
ed from  him  that  my  father  was  concerned  in 
hav.ng  a  race-horse  trained  secretly.     I  was 
disturbed  by  the  thought  night  and  day.      I 
kept  turning  it  over  this  way  and  that  way  in 
my  mind.     At  length  I  wrote  a  little  letter  to 
Mr.  Lacer,  asking  him  if  there  were  no  means  1 
to  prevent — to  prevent  all  the  trouble  that  did  I 
happen,  after  all.     It  was  not  very  wise,  per-  | 
haps,  so  to  write.      But  I  was  so  restless  and 
unhappy  I  could  have  caught  at  the  merest  i 
straw.    The  letter  was  one  which — now — all  the 
world  might  read." 

"Of  course,  darling!  But  I  was  doubtful 
of  the  fact  of  your  having  written  at  all.  And 
how  did  Flower  ascertain  it  ?'' 

"  Perhaps  he  posted  the  letter ;  I  don't  re- 
member. Nor  is  it  worth  a  second  thought. 
Dearest  mother,  don't  let  such  a  wretch's  low 
malignity  disturb  you.  But  you  had  a  second 
trouble,  you  said.     What  was  it  ?"' 

"The  second  trouble,  Anne,  is  a  more  seri- 
ous one.  And — I'm  afraid  it  will  hurt  you  a 
good  deal.  Your  father  Avent  to  Horsingham. 
He  was  obliged  to  do  so.  There  he  heard  that 
Matthew  Kitchen  liad  put  an  execution  into  the 
Arkwrights'  house.  That  was  a  blow  to  him, 
for  I  think  it  opened  his  eyes  to  the  hard, 
grasping  character  of  the  man.  Father  has  al- 
ways said  that  jNIatthew  was  more  reasonable 
and  forbearing  than  people  gave  him  credit  for. 
Then  there  came  worse.  He  saw  ^Irs.  Ark- 
wright  somewhere — in  a  shop  or  in  the  street 
— and  she  began  to  rail  upon  him,  laying  her 
misfortunes  at  his  door.     Poor  father  !" 

"  She  is  violent,  mother.  But  consider — five 
little  children  !  And  then  her  husband,  whom 
she  so  idolizes — " 

"  Oh,  Anne,  I  can't  forgive  her  !  It  was  too 
unjust.     Your  fiither  attacked  publicly  in  that 


way  !  Charged  with  the  ruin  of  her  family  I 
It  was  too  monstrous.  And  the  worst  is  that 
father  has  so  taken  it  to  heart !  He  won't  hear 
me  blame  the  woman.  'No,'  he  says;  'she 
was  right,  perhaps.  I  bring  trouble  and  mis- 
ery on  every  one.  My  name  is  a  by-word 
where  it  had  been  honored  for  generations!' 
And  so  he  goes  on.  It  was  cruel.  I  can't  for- 
give her.  And  are  we  not  making  sacrifices  to 
do  right  ?  Shall  not  we,  too,  be  forced  to  go 
away  from  our  pleasant  home,  and  give  up  all 
we  have  in  the  world  ?" 

I  felt  that  that  was  no  time  to  plead  or  make 
excuses  for  ]\Irs.  Arkwright.  I  thought  that 
the  letter  I  had  brought  with  me  would  be  the 
best  means  of  soothing  my  mother,  and  turning 
her  thoughts  away  from  the  thorny  present  to 
green  pastures  where  we  might  hope,  at  least, 
for  peace. 

I  took  it  from  my  pocket,  and  held  it  up  be- 
fore her  eyes,  telling  her  at  the  same  time  how 
I  had  come  by  it,  and  that  grand fother  had  di- 
rected she  should  open  it  in  his  absence.  Moth- 
er's face  paled  and  fluslied,  and  paled  again, 
as  she  devoured  the  square,  red-sealed  envelope 
with  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  Anne!"  she  said,  and  clasped  her 
hands  tightly  together.  "Oh,  Anne!  if  it 
should  be — if  it  is — " 

"Surely  it  is  a  bearer  of  good  tidings,  dear 
mother.  The  matter  was  nearly  settled  before. 
Ought  not  father  to  be  present  when  we  open 
it?     Where  is  he?     Let  me  call  him." 

"  He  is  wandering  about  the  shrubbery.     But 

stay,  Anne  !     Don't  go,  my  child  !     If  it  should 

not  be  good  news,  after  all !     Let  us  spare  him 

the  chance  of  disappointment.     Give  it  to  me." 

Her  hands  shook  so  much  that  she  tore  the 

cover  across  in  trying  to  open  the  letter.     And 

she  breathed  quickly,  and  kept  her  lips  parted, 

like  a  person  parching  with  thirst. 

I      There  were  two  letters — one  from  Colonel 

I  Fisher  to  my  grandfather,  the  other  from  the 

new  proprietor  of  the  Scotch  estate  to  Colonel 

j  Fisher  himself. 

;  ^Mother  looked  at  the  latter  first.  It  was 
very  brief — a  few  lines,  as  I  could  perceive 
without  distinguishing  the  words,  very  neat 
and  straight,  and  headed  by  a  big  gilt  mono- 
gram. ]Mother  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  it  could  have  taken  to 
master  its  contents.  She  seemed  to  be  reading 
it  over  and  over  again.  At  length,  as  she  did 
not  look  up,  I  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"Well,  mother?" 

But  the  chill  of  her  silence  had  struck  to  my 
heart,  I  knew — I  knew  !  She  glanced  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  heaving  a  deep,  long  sigh, 
shook  her  head  slightly.  Then  she  looked 
down  again  at  the  letter  lying  open  on  her  lap. 
I  took  it  up  and  read  it.  But  to  this  hour  I 
can  not  recollect  a  word  of  it,  although  I  gather- 
ed the  sense  of  it  instantly.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  paper  were  covered  by  one  word — No  ! 
no!  no!  no! — in  characters  that  quivered  be- 
fore my  quivering  eyes. 
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We  remained  a  long  time  without  speaking. 
Then  wc  tried  to  cheer  each  other.  This  one 
chance  had  failed,  but  there  would  be  others. 
We  had  had  no  right  to  make  sure  of  success  on 
the  first  attempt.  So  little  trouble  had  been 
taken,  after  all.     And  so  forth. 

"You  have  not  looked  at  the  other  letter, 
mother,"  said  I.  "What  does  Colonel  Fisher 
say  ?     He  may  have  heard  of  something  else." 

"Colonel  Fisher  1" 

The  words  were  echoed  in  my  father's  voice, 
and  my  father  stood  in  the  room. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  He  must  read  the 
ill  news  without  any  preparation. 

He  soon  dispatched  the  straight,  neat  lines, 
with  their  ostentatious  gilt  monogram ;  read 
them  almost  at  a  glance,  and  tossed  the  note 
down  on  the  table.  Then  he  took  up  Colonel 
Fisher's  letter  to  grandfather,  and  began  to 
read  it. 

"  '  Mj  dear  Doctor  Hewson — '  Why  this  is 
addressed  to  your  father,  Lucy."' 

"Yes;  he  is  away,  and  left  word  that  any 
letter  from  Scotland  was  to  be  sent  here.  I 
was  to  open  it." 

Father  then  read  the  Colonel's  letter,  but  not 
sloud.  We  watched  his  face.  It  did  not 
move,  or  change  much,  except  that  a  dull  red 
color  spread  itself  over  his  forehead  and  cheeks. 
I  have  said  that  my  father  was  a  tall  man,  stal- 
wart and  upright.  During  these  last  few 
weeks  he  had  become  bowed,  and  his  head 
hung  forward  on  his  breast  with  a  moody  air. 
It  was  as  if  failure  and  shame  and  disappoint- 
ment and  remorse  had  been  ponderable  things, 
whose  burden  was  laid  upon  his  shoulders. 

He  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  folded  the  let- 
ter again,  laying  it  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
smoothing  it  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  a 
slow,  monotonous  motion. 

Mother,  uneasy  at  his  silence,  began  to  talk 
in  as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  she  could  as- 
sume. It  was  a  disappointment,  of  course ; 
but  who  could  get  a  suitable  situation  at  the 
very  first  attempt?  Father  might  find  some- 
thing in  England.  Perhaps  he  would  like  that 
better  than  going  off  to  the  Highlands.  It 
might  turn  out  well  after  all,  might  it  not? 
Mr.  Cudberry  had  spoken  only  the  other  day 
of  a  large  estate  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties 
that  he  had  heard  of;  the  property  of  a  minor  ; 
and  the  guardians  wanted  a  responsible  person 
as  steward  and  general  manager.  And  thus 
poor  mother  went  on,  gathering  together  what 
crumbs  of  comfort  she  could  find,  for  her  bus-- 
band's  disappointment. 

Disappointment !  Was  it  disappointment  ? 
There  Avas  an  inscrutable  look  in  his  face  that 
attracted  my  attentive  eyes  to  it  incessantly, 
and  as  incessantly  baffled  their  scrutiny — a  look 
that  made  his  face  strangely  unfavnltar  to  me, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase.  We  speak  of  a 
face  being  lightexl  tip,  and  we  all  know  what  is 
meant  by  it.  We  know  Avhat  it  is  to  see  the 
eyes,  those  "windows  of  the  soul,"  shine  with 
an  inward  fire.     In  mv  father's  countenance  I 


!  could  fancy  that  the  reverse  had  taken  place. 

j  Light  after  light  had  been  quenched.      The  sun 

j  of  the  spirit  had  grown  dim.      The  face  was 

not  altered  as  by  age  or  imbecility.      No,  the 

lines  were  firm,  the  brows  and  jaw  strong  as 

I  ever.      But  behind  that  mask   there  was  not 

I  light,  but  darkness.     But  I  feel  how  inadequate 

j  are  my  words  to  convey  the  impression  it  made 

upon  me. 

While  mother  was  speaking  he  continued  to 
smooth  the  folded  letter  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  neither  looking  up  nor  making  any  other 
movement.  When  she  paused  he  said  in  a 
queer,  apathetic  manner,  and  in  a  monotonous 
tone,  very  unlike  his  old,  robust  voice,  which 
had  a  wide  range  of  notes  in  it, 

"I  suppose  that  your  father  would  take  care 
of  you  and  Anne,  if  I  were  gone,  Lucy  ?" 

"Gone,  George  darling!     Gone  where?" 

Father  shook  his  head. 

"That  I  can't  tell,"  said  he,  in  the  same 
j  manner  as  before. 

"  If  you  were  obliged  to  be  away  for  a  time, 
of  course  we  could  be  at  Mortlands,  Anne  and 
1 1.     But  I  had  hoped  we  should  all  remain  to- 
'  gether." 

"Your  father  is  displeased  with  me;  very 
j  justly.  But  I — don't — think — he  would — visit 
I  it — on  you — and  the  girl." 

The  words  dropped  out  slowly,  slowly,  from 
I  his  mouth,  as  rain  still  drips  from  the  eaves 
when  the  force  of  a  shower  has  long  spent  it- 
self. 

"Father  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world 
for  us,  or  for  you,  dear  George !  Indeed,  in- 
deed he  would." 

"Forme?  He  can  do  nothing  forme.  But 
he  is  a  good  man.      I  have  always  known  that." 

"You  must  not  say  he  can  do  nothing  be- 
cause this  first  trial  has  failed.  You  are  cast 
down  by  it.  But  let  us  look  the  state  of  the 
case  fairly  in  the  face.  All  debts  will  be  paid. 
That  is  the  first  and  chief  comfort,  is  it  not? 
You  will  leave  Water-Eardley  owing  no  man  a 
shilling.  Nay,  perhaps  there  may  remain  a 
little  money  in  hand  from  the  sale.  If  you 
have  to  wait  a  few  weeks  before  finding  em- 
ployment, we  have  a  home  to  go  to,  and  a  wel- 
come. IMortlands  would  shelter  us  all,  George 
dear.  With  your  knowledge  and  experience 
and  recommendations,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  you  would  be  long  without  a  situation. 
And  you  would  not  be  foolishly  proud.  You 
would  take  any  honest  employment  to  start 
with.  Why,  when  I  see  how  clear  and  straight 
our  way  lies,  I  wonder  that  we  can  be  despond- 
ent.     It  seems  almost  ungrateful,  darling  I" 

As  mother  spoke  she  had  put  her  hand  on 
father's  shoulder  caressingly,  and  now  stooped 
down  and  kissed  his  forehead.  He  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  caress,  but  looked  up  at  her  with 
haggard  eyes,  and  said  : 

"It  is  easy  to  talk  of  things  being  clear  and 
straight,  and  of  all  debts  being  honorably  paid. 
Debts!  Who  knows  Avhether  there  is  enough 
to  cover  them  ?     Who  knows  whether  you  and 
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Anne  have  not  beggared  yourselves  for  nothing? 
Shall  you  not  curse  me  in  your  hearts  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  so?" 

"George!"  cried  my  mother,  and  turned 
away  from  him,  weeping.  Nothing  so  cut 
her  to  the  heart  as  any  word  from  him  which 
seemed  to  show  that  he  fancied  he  had  lost  her 
love. 

It  was  a  weary,  dreary  day,  all  that  remained 
of  it.  But  in  the  evening  there  was  a  full  moon, 
and  we  coaxed  my  father  to  go  with  us  into  the 
garden.  It  was  not  warm,  but  a  serene,  still 
night,  and  wc  wrapped  shawls  round  ns  and 
paced  about  the  garden  paths,  among  the  flow- 
ers and  shrubs,  looking  so  spirit-pale  in  the 
moonlight.  Then  we  sat  down  on  a  garden 
bench,  and  lingered  there  until  quite  late.  It 
was  long  since  we  three  had  been  together  un- 
disturbed. Mother  sat  encircled  in  my  father's 
arm.  Her  head  leaned  upon  his  shoulder.  One 
of  her  hands  clasped  his  hand ;  the  other  held 
one  of  mine.  Her  face  was  npturned  to  the 
serene  sky,  and  it  looked,  I  thought,  like  one 
of  the  white,  sweet  flowers  at  her  feet. 

Father  grew  less  moody  and  despondent  un- 
der the  sweet,  calm  influences  of  the  time  and 
place.  He  spoke  more  unreservedly  than  he 
liad  previously  done  about  Colonel  Fisher's 
letter.  We  (mother  and  I)  had  not  read  it. 
But  he  told  us  that  it  threw  blame  on  him  for 
not  having  written  promptly  to  the  gentleman 
whom  he  wished  to  employ  him.  That  this 
latter  was  a  touchy,  self-important  personage, 
who  had  considered  himself  affronted  by  his 
oft^er  being  treated  with  apparent  indiflerence. 
That,  consequently,  he  (the  owner  of  the  estate) 
had  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  in  the  hope. 
Colonel  Fisher  said,  of  receiving  answers  unfa- 
vorable to  my  father's  character  and  fitness  for 
the  place.  And  questions  so  asked  are  gener- 
ally answered  in  the  sense  of  the  questioner. 
The  result  had  been  the  neat,  straightly  written, 
gilt-monogrammed  note,  briefly  regretting  to 
be  obliged  to  decline  Mr.  Furness's  services. 

I  remembered  mother's  urgent  entreaties  to 
my  father  to  write  to  Scotland  and  make  stren- 
uous application  for  the  place  before  the  fatal 
September  races ;  and  I  was  penetrated  by  the 
angelic  sweetness  which  led  her  to  comfort  and 
cheer  my  father  without  one  word  of  blame,  or 
even  of  regret,  for  his  self-willed  infatuation. 
He  felt  it  too,  and  spoke  to  her  very  softly  and 
tenderly,  and  listened  to  her  prophecies  of  fu- 
ture happy  days  in  store  for  us,  until  the  dull 
apathy  and  gloom  which  had  enveloped  him  all 
day  seemed  to  break  here  and  there,  as  a  cloud 
breaks,  and  to  give  us  glimpses  of  his  real, 
frank  self. 

"Well,  Lucy — my /7oof/ Lucy  I  ^ly  perfect 
wife  !  I  will  try  to  hope  against  hope,"'  he  said, 
slowly.  "But  I  have  a  clog  that  you — thank 
God! — have  not.  And  it  weighs  me  down 
sorely,  heavily — a  troubled  conscience,  Lucy. 
But  it  may  be  that  all  is  not  quite  lost  and 
ruined.     If  only — " 

Mv  father  never  finished  that  sentence.      But 


he  repeated  the  words  several  times  broodiiiglv, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  himself. 
"Ifonlv— " 


CHAPTER  XXXVHL 

The  next  morning,  early,  not  much  after  seven 
o'clock,  the  Brookfield  carrier,  on  his  way  from 
Horsingham,  brought  mother  a  note  from  my 
grandfather.  It  must  have  been  written  over- 
night, immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Mort- 
lands.  The  original  of  it  lies  before  me, 
creased  and  faded  by  the  years  it  has  passed 
in  mother's  little  Tunbridge-ware  box,  into 
which  she  put  it  that  morning  after  she  and  I 
had  read  it.      This  is  the  note  : 

"My  dearest  Lucy, — I  am  much  pnt  out 
by  finding  on  my  return  home,  not  Donald 
Ayrlie,  but  a  longish  letter  from  him,  to  say 
that  he  has  left  Horsingham  altogether.  I 
left  him  in  charge  of  some  poor  patients.  He 
fulfilled  his  trust  loyally  until  the  la^t  moment. 
Then,  being  assured  that  I  was  coming  back, 
he  fairly  ran  away.  He  tells  me  that  he  found 
living  on  at  Mortlands,  where  even*  room  in 
the  house,  every  shrub  in  the  garden,  is  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  Anne,  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  The  constant  expectation — 
half  hope,  half  fear — of  being  brought  face  to 
fiice  with  her,  'kept  him  on  the  rack.'  That 
I  take  to  be  the  truth,  but  not  all  the  truth. 
Disappointed  love  is  hard  to  bear ;  but  I  think 
he  might  have  borne  it.  But  there  was  jeal- 
ousy !  Donald  is  capable  of  being  unspeakably 
jealous,  and  he  was  met  at  every  turn  in  Hors- 
ingham by  reports  of  Anne's  engagement  to 
that  man  Lacer.  Keturah  tells  me  it  is  spoken 
of  by  every  one.  But  think  of  the  foolish  lad 
going  off  in  that  way !  Well,  old  folks  should 
not  hope  to  Avin  aftection  from  their  juniors. 
I  had  fancied  he  was  fond  of  me.  And  I — to 
tell  you  the  truth,  Lucy — there  is  not  much  I 
would  not  do  to  get  him  back  again.  But  I 
don't  know  how  to  set  about  it.  About  Lacer 
— is  it  true  ?  Lucy,  Lucy,  be  careful !  As  to 
Anne —  Let  a  man  think  of  the  unlikcliest 
choice  for  a  woman  to  make  that  his  imagina- 
tion can  compass,  nine  times  out  of  ten  she'll 
beat  him  by  making  one  unlikelier.  And  yet 
I  tliought  I  knew  Anne  better.  Oh,  children, 
children,  for  God's  sake  don't  be  rash !  I  feel 
very  lonely,  and  more  heavy-hearted  than  I 
remember  since  your  mother  died.  I  loved 
that  boy  like  a  son.  I  loi-c  him  like  a  son. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow,  though  he  has  deserted 
me  in  this  way.  How  I  wish —  Child,  I  am 
selfish,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  harj) 
upon  my  own  special  theme  too  much.  Anne 
took  a  Scotcli  letter  away,  Keturah  tells  me. 
May  it  contain  good  news !  Urge  George  not 
on  any  account  to  delay  writing  himself. 
There  has  been  too  much  delay  already. 
]\Ioreover,  Keturah  says  that  Anne  is  not  look- 
ing well — pale,  thin,  languid.      I  must  see  her. 
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But  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  day 
after  that  my  hands  will  be  full,  and  no  Don- 
ald to  help  me.  By  the  end  of  the  week  I  will 
come  to  Water-Eardley.  I  suppose  George 
Avon't  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  me.  I  write 
this  partly  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  you  all,  and  partly — because  I  am  self- 
ish, like  the  rest  of  the  world— to  ease  my  own 
heart  a  little.  Always  your  loving  father, 
"Abel  Hewson. 
"  Send  to  me,  or  say  to  me,  or  write  to  me 
the  truth  about  Anno  and  that — Lacer.  If  she 
is  not  engaged  to  him  the  news  will  be  the  best 
cordial  you  could  give  me.  It  is  bad  for  a  wom- 
an not  to  marry  the  right  man ;  but  to  marry 
the  wrong  one —  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  put  this  in 
the  lire,  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  the  child. 
A  woman  never  forgives  sinister  auguries  about 
her  future  husband — especially  if  they  come 
true.  And  Anne  may  want  me  some  day.  I 
would  have  no  barrier  between  us  that  might 
make  it  difficult  to  her  proud  spirit  to  come  to 
me  for  such  counsel  and  help  as  I  can  give 
her.  A.  H." 

That  was  the  letter  ;  one  very  characteristic 
of  my  grandfather  in  every  way.  We  who 
knew  him  understood  the  weight  and  value  of 
each  word  in  it  very  accurately.  And  we  were 
sure  that  Donald's  departure  had  been  a  heavy 
blow  to  him.  Whither  Donald  had  gone  was 
not  stated.  Perhaps  my  grandfather  did  not 
know  it  himself.  But  in  all  likelihood  he  would 
have  gone  to  London,  Ave  said.  There  had  been 
a  talk  of  his  doing  so,  in  order  to  complete  the 
studies  necessary  for  his  profession,  months  ago. 
But  that  would  have  been  very  different  from 
his  present  abrupt  departure.  That  would  have 
been  a  temporary  absence,  duly  prepared  for  and 
foreseen,  and  with  the  prospect  of  ultimately  re- 
turning to  Horsingham  at  no  distant  date. 

"I  think  it  was  very  wrong  of  Donald  to 
leave  grandfather  in  that  way,"  said  I.  But  as 
I  said  the  words  with  cold  severity  I  had  hard 
Avork  to  keep  down  my  tears,  and  there  was  that 
painful  "  lump"  in  my  throat,  Avhich  I  suppose 
most  people  have  experienced. 

"We  can,  at  all  events,  give  dear  grand- 
father the  cordial  he  speaks  of,"  ansAvered  my 
mother,  not  looking  at  me,  but  at  her  coffee-cup 
— Ave  Avere  at  breakfast.  "It  Avill  comfort  him 
to  knoAV  that — that  report  is  untrue." 

"  I  Avish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  Ave 
Avere  away  from  the  place  and  the  people  in  it!" 
I  exclaimed,  bitterly.  I  had  chosen  to  blame 
Donald  for  going  away,  but  I  myself  felt  a  long- 
ing to  fly  from  all  the  surroundings  and  associ- 
ations Avhich  had  become  odious  to  me. 

Mother's  little  half-suppressed  sigh  involun- 
tarily reproached  me  for  the  selfishness  of  my 
speech,  "I  wish  that  Ave  Avere  away!"  Were 
Ave  not  going  aAvay  from  the  place  that  had 
been  her  happy  home  for  many  bright  years — 
from  the  place  that  held  little  Harold's  grave  ? 
Poor,  patient,  uncomplaining  mother  I 


"  I  will  try  to  be  a  comfort  to  you,  darling 
mother  !"  I  said,  kissing  her  penitently.  She 
looked  a  little  surprised  at  this  exclamation,  fol- 
loAving  almost  immediately  the  expression  of 
my  Avish  that  Ave  Avere  aAvay  from  Horsingham. 
She  had  not  folloAved  the  sequence  of  my  ideas. 
Father  had  not  yet  left  his  bed.  I  have  men- 
tioned how  he  had  gradually  come  to  be  a  con- 
firmed sluggard,  and  Avhat  a  trouble  this  had 
been  to  my  mother,  until  heavier  griefs  had 
made  that  seem  insignificant  by  contrast.  But 
noAv  Ave  said  to  each  other  that  it  Avould  be  nec- 
essary for  father  to  return  to  his  old  active 
habits,  if  any  good  Avere  to  be  done  either  in 
the  Avay  of  seeking  employment  or  in  keeping 
it  Avhen  obtained. 

"  I  did  not  like  to  rouse  him  this  morning," 
said  mother,  "  for  it  was  broad  daylight  before 
he  fell  asleep.  He  Avas  so  restless  and  miser- 
able." 

"I  thought,"  said  I,  "that  my  father  had 
gone  to  bed  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind  than  I 
had  seen  him  in  for  some  time." 

"Yes  ;  at  first  it  seemed  so.  But  I  think  it 
Avas  only  seeming.  He  put  on  a  more  hopeful 
manner  to  please  me.  But  that  letter  from 
Scotland  hurt  him  more  than  you  can  fancy. 
What  Avas  the  use  of  trying  to  get  trusted?  he 
said.  No  one  Avould  trust  a  man  Avho  had  been 
false  to  his  own  family,  and  had  ruined  himself 
and  them.  And  to  be  Avatched  and  suspected, 
and  to  have  his  fault  throAvn  in  his  teeth  by 
strangers,  Avas  more  than  he  could  bear." 

"  I  don't  think  father  is  Avell.  All  that  is 
morbid  and  unlike  himself.  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  grandfather  to  see  him." 

"  No  ;  he  is  not  Avell.  But  Avhen  I  told  him 
I  thought  so  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  that 
Dr.  Hewson  could  do  him  no  good.  There  was 
only  one  medicine  that  could  cure  him." 
"  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?" 
"  He  meant  that  he  should  not  be  better 
until  his  mind  Avas  more  at  peace.  And  Avho 
can  Avonder  at  that  ?  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
Avoke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  find  your 
father  Avandering  about  the  room.  The  moon 
Avas  se^  ting,  and  I  could  just  dimly  see  him  near 
the  oaken  press  that  stands  in  the  recess  in  our 
bedroom.  I  called  to  him,  and  he  bade  me  go 
to  sleep  again.  He  had  been  too  restless  to  lie 
in  bed,  so  had  been  Avalking  about  to  try  and 
tire  himself  out.  This  morning,  Avhen  it  Avas 
quite  daylight,  he  began  to  sleep,  as  I  told  you, 
and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  disturb  him  Avhen  I 
got  up." 

Mother  and  I  sat  quietly  in  her  little  sitting- 
room.  I  Avas  scAving,  and  she  Avas  making  out  a 
list — a  very  shortlist — of  things  that  she  should 
Avish  to  keep  Avhen  Water-Eardley  and  its  con- 
tents Avere  sold.  We  had  as  yet  learned  no 
particulars  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  settlement 
money  that  had  been  given  up.  We  had  heard 
enough,  however,  to  be  sure  that  Mr.  Whiffles's 
claim  Avould  not  SAvalloAv  it  all.  There  Avere, 
doubtless,  other  debts — so  called,  of  honor — 
Avhich  mother  could  not  reckon,  up.     Debts  in 
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the  town  tliere  were.  But  tliese,  we  thought, 
could  not  ])Os.sibly  amount  to  more  than  the  sale 
of  the  lease  and  stock  and  furniture  would  amply 
cover.  I 

"Father  owes  Matthew  Kitchen  money,", 
said  I,  hesitatingly, 

"  Yes ;  but  that  can  not  be  much.     We  have 
not  been  buying  carriages,  at  least !"  said  moth-  , 
er,  with  a  faint  smile.  j 

"  Matthew's  grandfather — old  Mr.  Green —  j 
was,  I  have  heard,  a  money-lender.  You  re- 
member that  Mr.  Cudberry  told  you  so  once, 
mother.  Perhaps  father  was  in  Mr.  Green's 
debt  when  the  old  man  died.  And  if  so — as 
Matthew  was  the  sole  heir — " 

Mother  looked  up  at  me  uneasily. 

"Do  you  know  any  thing,  Anne  ?"  she  asked. 

I  told  her,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  been  a  witness  to  between  my  father 
and  Matthew  Kitchen,  She  mused  a  little,  and 
then  said  :  "  Matthew  is  a  hard,  grasping  man. 
I  don't  expect  much  mercy  from  him.  But  he 
can  not  claim  more  than  his  due,  and  his  due 
can  not — can  not,  surely  ! — be  so  large  but  that 
we  shall  manage  to  clear  all  scores  with  him. 
There's  the  portrait  of  George's  mother ;  that 
he  would  like  to  keep,  I  know.  And  I  wonder 
if  I  might  have  the  work-box  he  gave  me  be- 
fore ve  were  married  !  Though  it  is  fitted  with 
silver,  it  is  old-fashioned  now,  and  I  should 
not  think  it  could  fetch  much."  And  mother 
went  on  with  her  list. 

"Oh,  ma'am,  will  you  step  into  the  kitchen? 
Now  directly,  please !  There's  two  men  wants 
master,  and  I  told  'em  he  was  abed,  and  they 
said  they  couldn't  help  that  I" 

Sarah,  the  house-maid,  uttered  all  this  with 
breathless  rapidity,  and  her  pale  face  added  to 
the  impression  her  agitated  speech  made  upon 
us. 

Mother  rose  up  from  her  chair  like  a  figure 
moved  by  a  spring, 

"  Who  are  the  men  ?  What  do  they  want  ?" 
she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice, 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  /  don't  know ;  but — I  think — 
leastways,  I'm  a'most  certain,  as  one  on  'em  is  a 
sherift"s  officer.  I  Know  him  by  sight.  Joe 
Scott  his  name  is.  And — and — please,  ma'am," 
added  Sarah,  beginning  to  cry,  partly  from  sym- 
pathy, partly  from  excitement,  '  •  they  say  they're 
in  jiossession.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

I  MUST  State  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I  can 
the  facts  which  we  only  learned  piecemeal,  and 
with  dismay  and  confusion  of  mind  indescriba- 
ble. Indeed,  it  was  long  before  we  became 
acquainted  with  much  that  I  shall  here  set 
down. 

My  father  had  given  a  bill  of  sale  over  all  his 
property  at  Water-Eardley  to  ^latthew  Kitchen, 

The  latter  had  worked  and  schemed  to  this 
end  for  a  long  time  past.  Most  likely  had  had 
some  such  plan  in  his  mind  from  the  time  when 


he  first  discovered  that  my  fiither  was,  to  a  per- 
tain extent,  in  old  Green's  power.  The  sums 
that  father  had  borrowed — first  of  the  old  man, 
and  afterward  of  his  grandson,  ^latthew — did 
not,  when  all  usurious  advantage  was  taken, 
amount  to  more  than  half  the  real  value  of  the 
property  at  Water-Eardley,  Nevertheless,  when 
Matthew  Kitchen  had  not  only  declined  to  make 
further  advances,  but  had  pressed  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  the  existing  debts  on  the  ground  that 
he  held  no  sufficient  security  for  his  money, 
and  could  not  afibrd  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  it, 
father  had  desperately  given  the  bill  of  sale ; 
and,  still  more  desperately,  had  trusted  to  ^Mat- 
thew's  promise  that  he  would  not  put  it  into 
execution  unless  no  other  hope  remained  of  in- 
demnifying himself. 

The  news  of  father's  disastrous  racing  specu- 
lation had  spread  through  Horsingham,  It  was 
known  that  my  mother's  marriage-settlement 
had  been  given  up  for  the  payment  of  her  hus- 
band's gambling  debts.  ^Moreover,  the  rumor 
had  spread  throughout  the  town  that  Furness 
of  Water-Eardley  was  about  to  sell  his  furni- 
ture and  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  credit- 
ors. The  trades-people  to  whom  my  father  owed 
money  were  well  satisfied  enough  with  this  pros- 
pect. Not  so  jNIr.  Matthew  Ivitchen.  There 
would  doubtless  be  enough  to  pay  all  claims  if 
the  property  were  sold — as  must  be  reckoned 
on — even  much  under  its  value.  But  his  bare 
due  did  not  satisfy  ^Matthew.  He  held  the  bill 
of  sale,  and  resolved  to  enforce  his  power  Avhile 
there  was  yet  time. 

The  men  who  had  come  on  the  dismal  errand 
of  informing  my  father  that  no  stick  or  straw  in 
Water-Eardley  manor-house,  or  on  Water-Eard- 
ley farm,  belonged  to  him  any  longer,  were  civil 
enough.  I  fancy  such  men  mostly  are  so.  For 
gratuitous  incivility  some  sort  of  emotion  is 
necessary  —  malice,  anger,  resentment,  sullen- 
ness,  some  feeling  or  other.  These  men  in  the 
present  case  had  none.  The  whole  matter  was 
to  them  one  of  absolute  indifterence.  The  man 
whom  Sarah  had  called  Joe  Scott  spoke  to  my 
mother  with  uncovered  head  and  bated  breath. 
It  was  a  show  of  respect  due  to  misfortune.  His 
business  lay  with  misfortune,  as  a  funeral  un- 
dertaker's business  lies  with  death  and  mourn- 
ing. How  could  he  be  specially  sorry  for  us  ? 
But  he  understood  that  a  grave  and  regretful 
demeanor  was  decent  under  the  circumstances, 
and  he  did  his  best  to  assume  one. 

^Mother  looked  about  her  confusedly,  like  a 
person  who  has  been  suddenly  and  roughly 
roused  from  sleep. 

'•  I  do  not  understand  it,"  she  said.  "  Could 
I  not  speak  with  J\Ir.  Kitchen  ?  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  my  husband  can  owe  him  the  worth  of 
all  the  property  here!  Every  thing?  Oh,  it 
must  be  a  mistake  I      It  is  impossible  !" 

''No  mistake,  ma'am.      Mr.  Kitchen  holds  a 

bill  of  sale,  you  know.      You  can  say  whatever 

you  have  a  mind  to,  to  him,  ma'am.      We've 

nothing  to  do  with  that.      Only  we  must  carry 

.  out  our  instructions,  you  know.    Ladies  mostly 
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don't  understand  these  things.    You'd  better  let 
Mr.  Furness  know  as  soon  as  possible,  ma'am." 
"Yes,  dear  mother,"  whispered  I  in  her  ear, 
"father  ought  to  be  roused  without  delay." 

"Quite  so,  miss.  In  fact,  he — he  must  be 
told,  sooner  or  later,  you  know,"  said  Joe 
Scott. 

I  looked  round  the  kitchen.  The  two  wom- 
en servants  stood  helplessly  whimpering  and 
biting  their  fingers.  At  the  open  door  appeared 
two  or  three  heads,  eagerly  looking  in.  They 
darted  out  of  sight  on  my  directing  my  gaze 
toward  them.  I  had  recognized  them  as  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  farm  laborers. 

"  Is  there  any  one  here,"  said  I,  "  who  will 
go  to  Dr.  Hewson's  house,  Mortlands,  and  carry 
a  note  for  me  as  quickly  as  possible  ?" 

Two  voices  answered,  "Me,  miss  !"  and  the 
peeping  heads  reappeared.  The  messenger  I 
chose  was  a  cow-boy,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  swift  of 
foot,  as  I  knew,  and  acquainted  with  my  grand- 
father's house.  I  scrawled  a  couple  of  lines, 
imploring  grandfather  to  come  to  us  at  once, 
and  watched  the  lad  set  off  with  my  note  at  the 
full  speed  of  his  long,  uncouth  legs.  Mother 
had  followed  me  into  the  sitting-room,  whither 
I  had  run  to  write,  and  stood  there  now,  with 
her  hands  pressed  to  her  forehead.  Writing 
the  note  and  sending  it  off  had  taken  little 
more  than  a  couple  of  minutes. 

"Darling  mother,"  said  I,  "father  vmst  be 
awakened !  Shall  I  do  it  ?  Shall  I  go  to  him 
for  you?" 

She  took  her  hands  from  her  head  quickly, 
and  then  passed  them  once  or  twice  over  her 
brows,  pressing  down  her  closed  eyelids. 

"No,  Anne,"  she  said,  speaking  hurriedly, 
like  one  who  can  not  brook  an  instant's  delay, 
and  yet  not  moving  from  the  spot  Avhere  she 
stood.,  "No,  no,  my  child!  I  must  do  it.  I 
must  tell  him.     He  will  bear  it  better  from  me." 

I  waited  an  instant  or  two,  expecting  to  see 
her  go.  Finding  she  still  did  not  move,  I 
again  offered  to  go  in  her  stead. 

She  made  two  or  three  quick  steps  toward 
the  door,  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  burst 
out  into  silent,  bitter  weeping. 

"  Dearest,  darling  mother  !  let  me  go  !  I 
am  stronger  than  you.      I  will  tell  father," 

"No,  no!"  she  said,  trying  to  restrain  her 
tears,  that  streamed  down  her  cheeks.  "It  is 
not  that.  I  will  tell  him.  But — oh,  Anne, 
this  will  break  his  heart!" 

Then  she  went  quickly  out  of  the  room,  and 
I  heard  her  step  ascending  the  staircase. 

I  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the 
garden  beds  that  my  eyes  had  rested  on  so 
many  thousand  times.  It  w^as  a  beautiful  au- 
tumn day.  The  distant  woods  had  a  thin  veil 
of  silver  vapor  softening  their  variegated  tints. 
But  overhead  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly.  All  was  peace  and  silence. 
Only  the  low  of  cattle  came  up  from  the  river- 
side meadows  now  and  then,  with  a  tone  by 
distance  made  not  unmusical. 

But  to  me  all  was  loathsome — the  silence  as 


the  sound,  the  sunshine  as  the  shade,  the  very 
perfume  of  the  flowers. 

To  a  sick  palate  no  savor  is  delicious ;  and 
my  soul  was  sick.  All  my  senses  seemed  turned 
into  instruments  of  pain,  instead  of  pleasure. 
I  could  not  cry ;  I  could  do  nothing  but  stand 
as  if  I  had  lost  all  power  to  move,  miserably 
waiting  for  mother  to  return,  and  feeling  sore 
in  every  nerve. 

Presently  she  did  return,  after  an  absence 
which  really  had  been  brief,  although  in  pass- 
ing the  minutes  had  seemed  to  me  almost  un- 
bearably lengthened  out. 

"What  does  he  say?  How  did  he — how 
did  he  bear  it,  dear?" 

"He  said  only  a  word  or  two;  kissed  me, 
and  bade  me  go  down  to  the  men  and  tell  them 
he  would  be  ready  directly." 

"Then  he  was  calmer  than  you  had  feared ?" 

"  He  was  calm  ;  but  oh  !  there  was  an  awful 
look  in  his  face.  A  look  almost  like — like  one 
insane,"  added  mother,  after  a  long  pause,  and 
in  a  horrified  Avhisper.  And  a  strong  shudder 
shook  her  from  head  to  foot.  I  clasped  her 
tightly  in  my  arms.  I  could  not  speak.  She 
had  suddenly  touched  on  a  secret  fear  which  I 
had  tried  to  hide  even  from  myself.  Without 
another  word  she  left  me,  and  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  give  the  men  my  father's  message ; 
and  I  remained  still  standing  at  the  window  as 
before. 

"  What's  that  ?" 

I  found  myself  uttering  the  words  aloud,  in  a 
half  whisper,  while  my  heart  throbbed  with  a 
rapidity  that  was  agonizing.  I  had  been  startled 
by  a  sound  that  seemed  to  make  every  fibre  in 
my  body  quiver — the  report  of  a  pistol. 

Something  rushed  along  the  passage,  and 
passed  the  open  door.  I  saw  a  fluttering  gar- 
ment, and  the  vision  of  a  white,  set  face,  with 
wide,  staring  eyes.  It  was  my  mother's  face. 
She  flew  up  the  stairs  with  a  swiftness  that  was 
awful — superhuman.  Others  followed  her  quick- 
ly ;  but  she  outstripped  them  as  a  winged  creat- 
ure might.  There  was  a  second's  pause,  and 
then — oh,  my  God !  the  agony  of  that  sound  I 
Shriek  upon  shriek  pierced  the  ear,  like  stab 
upon  stab  of  a  sharp,  cruel  sword.  I  mounted 
the  stairs  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  unconscious  of  my 
footsteps,  as  if  a  great  wind  had  taken  me  and 
whirled  me  upward. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  room  al- 
ready— the  servants,  some  of  the  farm  laborers, 
and  the  two  who  had  come  on  Matthew  Kitch- 
en's errand.  I  could  not  see  my  mother,  but 
those  dreadful  shrieks  continued.  Two  or  three 
women  had  gathered  about  her ;  the  others  sur- 
rounded the  bed.  When  they  became  aware 
that  I  was  among  them  some  of  the  men  cried 
out  to  me  to  go  away,  that  was  no  place  for  me. 
The  man  named  Scott  even  took  me  by  the  arm 
to  lead  me  from  the  room,  but  I  struggled  and 
resisted. 

"  Mother !  mother !  Let  me  go  to  mother !" 
I  remember  crying  out  those  words  over  and 
over  again.     I  was  trembling  so  convulsively 
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that  mv  teeth  chattered  in  my  head :  but  I  still  ; 
struggled  to  reach  niy  mother.      In  the  move- 
ment thus  caused  among  them  the  herd  of  peo- 
ple round  the  bed  parted,  and  I  saw — 

No ;  even  now  I  can  not  write  it ;  I  can  not 
think  of  it.  My  hand  is  cold  :  my  fingers  quiv- 
er.  All  the  anguish  comes  back  again  :  all  the 
old  scars  throb  and  ache.  I  see  my  mother's 
form  flung,  with  wild  hair,  across  the  bed — the 
women  struggling  to  raise  her,  to  drag  her  back 
— her  clinched  hands  clutching  at  the  coverlet. 
I  see  an  awful  stain  slowly  spreading,  creeping, 
winding  horribly  along  the  floor,  I  see  a  ghastly 
heap  upon  the  bed :  then  all  is  red  before  my 
eyes  :  my  ears  are  full  of  a  roaring  sound  like 
the  surging  of  the  sea :  the  ground  rocks  and  : 
heaves  and  sinks  from  under  me,  and  I  plunge  ; 
dov.a,  down  into  a  blackgulf  of  unconsciousness! 

A  BOHEMIAN  HOUSEHOLD.         ; 

THE  hour  of  tvro  p.m.,  and  all  was  still  as  the 
grave  at  219  !  I 

Suddenly  a  tail,  athletic  figure  stole  on  tip-  j 
toe  from  the  kitchen  staircase,  crossed  the  cor-  • 
ridor,  and  halted  at  the  closed  oaken  door  op- 
posite.    Then  a  heavy  bullet-head,  surrounded  . 
with  a  mop  of  frowzy  hair,  bent  to  the  key-hole. 

'•'Maaml''    said   Bridget,  in    a    stentorian  j 
whisper.  I 

Not  a  sound  within.  ; 

'•  Ma'am  1"'  said  Bridget,  a  little  louder.  I 

No  answer.  | 

A  flaming  color  slowly  ascended  from  the 
nape  of  Bridget's  neck  to  her  forehead,  and  a 
few  emphatic  monosyllables  escaped  from  her 
lips.  j 

By  an  immense  effort  the  descendant  of  the  j 
O'Haras  governed  her  temper.  Stooping  she  j 
picked  up  from  the  hall  a  jagged  hair-pin.  In- 
sening  this  in  the  key-hole  she  drew  it  to  and 
fro  with  a  lo«^.  rasping  sound.  Once  in  a  while 
she  varied  the  monotony  of  this  ear-torture  by 
scraping  on  the  panels  of  the  door  ^^-ith  her  nails.  ; 

In  about  five  minutes  there  was  heard  a  groan,  j 

*'Be  gorra,"  said  Bridget,  "•!  thought  I'd 
fetch  her :"  and  kept  on  with  her  music.  ', 

A  louder,  more  agonizing  groan,  a  rustle  of  \ 
drapery,  and  a  decided  step  across  the  floor.       ' 

'•  Imbecile  wretch  I"  said  the  voice  of  a  wom- 
an, "  what  is  it  you  desire  ?"' 

••  Can't  ye  open  the  door?"  said  Bridget. 

"  Not  the  seventieth  part  of  an  inch."  replied 
the  voice.  "How  dare  you  come  jabbering  to 
me  at  this  hour  of  the  day  ?  Get  away  as  quick- 
ly as  you  can." 

'•If  you'd  only  open  the  door  on  a  crack, 
ma'am,  it  'd  be  all  Id  ask.  It's  mighty  incon- 
vanient  talkin"  through  a  dale  boord ;  it  takes 
the  hean  out  o'  me,  ma'am,  it  does  indade ; 
and  I'm  just  bate  out  intirely.  Come,  honey, 
open  the  door — there's  a  jewel  I" 

The  key  creaked  in  the  key-hole  ;  the  door 
opened  an  inch. 

•'  Speak,  then  :  speak  quickly,"  said  the  voice, 
"and  begone  I'' 


"I  wouldn't  bother  ye  for  the  world,  ti.ney, 
if  it  wasn't  that  I've  the  greatest  bargain  on 
hand,  and  if  I  wait  till  the  night  I'm  sore  afraid 
III  lose  it.  Sure,  Miss  Polly,  I'm  druv  to 
death  !  There's  nothin'  left  o'  me  but  skin  an' 
bone,  and  here  roun'  the  comer  there's  a  jewel 
to  be  had  for  the  askin'.  Oh,  Miss  Polly,  if  ye 
could  only  know  how  the  jints  o'  me  knees  and 
the  very  toes  o'  me  ache  wid  the  scmbbin"  and 
delvin'  from  momin'  till  night ;  an'  for  three 
and  sixpence  a  day — just  think  of  it — there's 
help  to  be  had:  Splendid  help  1  A  full-grown 
craythur,  able  to  fetch  and  to  carry,  from  mom- 
in' till  night.  Thank  God  I  ain't  panikler  about 
his  hide  so  long  as  he'll  work  chape !" 

"  A  negro  ?"  said  the  voice. 

"  Be  gorra  it's  wor;e."'  =_:I  Bridget.  *•  It's 
a  yellow  haythen  l.  .  es  like  slits  in 

his  head,  an'  ye  coul  .  gridiron  on  aich 

of  his  cheek-bones :  an"  divii  a  name  has  the 
blackguard  but  just  Chang — only  that,  as  I'm  a 
Christian!'' 

"A  Chinese!" 

"  I  wouldn't  care  the  toss  of  a  pin  if  it  was 
the  divil  himself,  so  long  as  he'd  come  for  three 
and  sixpence  a  day !'' 

The  door  opened  an  inch  further,  the  voice 
softened  a  little. 

"  I'm  afraid  hell  be  a  nuisance,  Bridget. 
"We  can't  have  any  Peeping  Toms  about,  bab- 
bling the  atfairs  of  the  household.  Suppose  he 
should  talk  to  the  neighbors!'' 

"Talk,  is  it!  He  hasn't  got  a  word  in  his 
cheek,  I  tell  ye.  He's  a  haythen,  a  savage ! 
That's  the  beauty  of  him !  Do  ye  think,  now, 
if  he  could  talk  he'd  come  for  three  and  six- 
pence a  day  ?'' 

'•  But  how  can  he  be  of  service  then,  Biddy?'' 

'•  Niver  ye  mind  about  that,  honey.  Only 
say  I  can  have  him,  an'  be  gorra  if  he  aint  of 
sar^-ice  it  won't  be  your  fault,  nor  mine  nayihur. 
He  can  scrub  and  wash  as  like  a  human  cray- 
thur as  yed  care  to  see.  An"  if  we  don't  get 
him  we'll  lose  a  jewel,  Miss  Polly." 

The  door  closed  an  inch. 

••  Do  as  you  like,  Bridget;  only  let  me  alone. 
But,  remember,  watch  him  well."' 

••  Divil  a  fear,  ma'am  :  he's  as  innocent  as  a 
baby.  Then  I  may  take  him  at  three  and  six- 
pence a  day  ?  " 

The  door  closed,  the  key  turned  again  in  the 
key-hole. 

••  At  three  and  sixpence  a  day  ?'"  whispered 
Bridget,  hoarsely. 

No  answer. 

Bridget  muttered  another  emphatic  mono- 
syllable under  her  breath,  and  went  down  the 
kitchen  stairs. 

The  next  day  Chang  became  one  of  the 
household  at  219. 

On  that  very  morning  Solomon  Savage  start- 
ed in  the  early  stage  for  the  city.  His  nephev.* 
and  heir  had  caused  him  a  deal  of  anxiety  late- 
ly. He  had  purchased  his  place  in  the  country 
to  suit  Fred's  romantic  taste.  He  had  given 
up  his  comfortable  quarters  up-town,  his  early 
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newspaper,  his  social  chat  at  the  club,  his  peep 
at  the  new  pictures,  his  opening  nights  at  the 
comedies ;  had  been  content  to  settle  down  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  among  these  lakes  and 
mountains,  just  to  please  Fred.  Because,  be- 
sides being  his  nephew  and  heir,  Fred  was  the 
only  child  of  his  dead  sister,  and  his  uncle's 
idol. 

And  now  Fred  wouldn't  be  content  in  the 
country  for  a  week  at  a  time  ;  he  was  always 
coining  excuses  to  go  to  the  city,  and  the  house 
was  like  a  tomb  without  him.  He  was  dreamy 
and  abstracted.  Something  was  the  matter 
with  the  lad,  and  this  something  was  connected 
with  these  altogether  uncalled-for  raids  upon 
the  citj, 

Mr.  Savage  wrote  to  his  lawyer  to  find  out 
the  mystery,  and  got  this  reply : 

"  Solomon  Savage,  Esq. : 

"  De.vs  Si?., — Your  nephew  spends  the  mo?t  of  his 
time  at  Xo.  219  Blank  Street.  Can't  tell  much  about 
the  house  or  its  inmates.  Should  suppose  they  were 
a  queer  set 

"Yours  respectfully,  Joseph  Fzebzt." 

"Queer  I"'  "What  could  the  man  mean  by 
"queer?"  Mr.  Savage,  becoming  thoroughly 
alarmed,  determined  upon  solving  the  mystery 
himself.  AU  the  way  down  in  the  stage  and 
jolting  along  in  the  cars  Mr.  Savage  repeated 
to  himself  the  word  "queer." 

At  about  the  hour  of  two  p.m.  an  old  gentle- 
man might  have  been  seen  walking  down  Blank 
Street.  He  wore  a  shining  suit  of  broadcloth, 
a  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  linen  of  the  finest 
material  elaborately  ruflled,  unexceptionable 
boots  and  gloves,  tortoise-shell  eyeglasses,  and 
carried  a  gold-headed  cane.  His  face  wore  an 
expression  of  mild  benignity.  Good-nature 
beamed  from  his  blue  eyes,  good  health  from 
his  smooth,  florid  skin  :  good  family  from  the 
arch  in  his  nose  and  his  foot,  and  good  spirits 
from  the  merry  crow's-feet  about  every  comfort- 
able wrinkle.  Altogether  he  was  about  as  win- 
ning-looking an  old  gentleman  as  one  would 
care  to  see.  He  walked  slowly,  scrutinizing  as 
he  went  the  street  and  the  passers-by. 

At  last  he  came  to  219 — one  of  those  old 
mansions  on  the  east  side  of  town  that  wear  so 
ponderous,  so  substantial,  so  spacious  a  look, 
and  yet  from  which  all  glory  has  departed.  219 
had  the  appearance  of  possessing  at  one  time 
a  romantic  history,  but  that  time  had  long  gone 
by.  Now  it  might  be  an  infirmary,  a  boarding- 
house,  or  a  private  asylum. 

Still  the  street  was  broad,  houses  and  shops 
seemed  commonplace  enough,  nothing  "queer" 
that  he  could  see. 

The  old  gentleman  walked  slowly  up  the  steps ; 
his  color  rose  a  little,  but  his  face  wore  a  look 
of  determinarion,  such  as  a  soldier  wears  enter- 
ing action.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  heavy 
silver  card-case,  and  pulled  gently  the  bell- 
handle.     Xo  answer. 

Five  minutes  passed,  and  he  pidled  again; 
this  time  a  linle  less  genrly.  Then  he  waited. 
Five  minutes   more   passed,  and  the   shaggy 


white  eyebrows  of  the  old  gentleman  drew  close 
together ;  his  florid  face  reddened  impatiently  ; 
he  pulled  the  bell  roughly ;  a  loud  peal  resound- 
ed sepulchrally  through  the  lower  regions  of  the 
house.  Presently  a  shufliing  step  approached 
the  door,  a  heavy  bolt  shot  back,  there  was  heard 
the  clanking  of  a  chain.  The  door  opened  an 
inch  and  a  half :  a  broad,  flat  nose,  the  tip  of  a 
frowzy  head,  appeared ;  a  capacious  mouili 
opened. 

"  What  is  it  ye  want  ?"  it  said. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  disapprovingly  at 
this  apparition,  and  extended  a  card  from  the 
silver  card-case. 

The  card  was  sniffed  at  coriotisly. 

"  What  is  it  ye  want  ?"'  was  repeated. 

'•  Give  that  card  to  your  master,  and  tell — '' 

'•I  wouldn't  for  a  hundred  pound  go  near 
the  masther;  it  'd  be  as  much  as  my  life  was 
worth  I" 

"  Give  that  card  to  your  mistress,  and  tell — " 

"  Bother  the  card  I  Tell  me  your  business, 
and  I'll  see  to  it." 

"  My  dear  woman,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
benignly,  "  my  business  is  not  with  the  senants 
of  the  household."  At  the  same  time  ^Mr.  Sav- 
age extended  a  gold  piece,  as  a  sop  to  this  ob- 
durate Cerberus. 

"Then  git  along  to  the  divil  wid  your  cards 
and  your  money,  an'  don't  be  takin'  up  people's 
time  wid  yer  chat  I " 

The  door  closed  heavily  within  an  inch  of 
the  old  gentleman's  nose.  He  remained,  thun- 
der-struck, upon  the  silL  He  looked  about  him 
appealingly :  then  he  slowly  descended  the 
steps.  His  face  lost  its  look  of  mild  benignity, 
a  gleam  of  anger  darted  from  his  blue  eyes,  the 
crow's-feet  took  a  fierce  expression.  Loudly 
resounded  his  gold-headed  cane  upon  the  pave- 
ment. Plainly  the  old  gentleman  felt  himself 
insulted. 

It  was  hard.  His  appearance  was  certain- 
ly calculated  to  win  respect ;  but  the  noble 
blood  of  the  O'Haras  was  at  that  time  hot  with 
rage.  She  had  been  cheated  six  ounces  in  the 
meat.  If  St.  Patrick  himself  had  appeared  at 
the  door  he  would  have  met  with  a  grim  recep- 
tion. 

"Be  careful  of  the  door,"  she  said,  five  min- 
utes after,  to  her  Chinese  confrere,  "an'  don't 
for  your  life  let  a  soul  near  the  house  I  I'm 
goin'  to  that  baste  of  a  butcher's,  an"  111  be 
back  in  a  jiffy." 

Chang  looked  up  mildly  from  his  work.  He 
was  mopping  the  kitchen — mopping  it  in  a  way 
that  delighted  the  breast  of  Bridget  O'Hara. 

"  Go  on  wid  yer  work,  man,"  she  said,  "  and 
don't  stir  from  the  kitchen  whilst  I'm  gone  I" 

Chang  smiled  vacantly. 

"  The  divil  take  the  haythen  I  he  don't  hear 
a  word  I  say,''  said  Bridget ;  "  but  he's  safe  to 
lave  here  for  a  minit  or  two.  There  niver  was 
such  savin'  in  soap  and  slop  before  in  the  house. 
What  a  jewel  he  is,  to  be  sure,  at  three  and 
sixpence  a  day !  Be  gorra,  if  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian I  couldn't  be  fonder  of  him  :     Other  folks 
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can  have  their  i)ets — I'm  sure  if  there's  a  divil  lie  looked  after  him  abstractedly,  holding  the 
horn  it's  ToiYy — and  why  shouldn't  I  have  bit  of  gold  in  his  long,  slim  hand.  "Pourfel- 
mine?     Go  on,  me  boy,"  she  said,  absolutely    low!"  said  Mr.  Savage,  ''it's  almost  a  shame-to 


])atting   his  pigtail;    "you're  doin'  finely 


me 


!"     And  off  went  ]}ridget  to  the  butcher's. 


Now  as  she  crossed  the  corner  an  old  gentle- 
man saw  her  from  the  oi)])ositc  side  of  the  way. 
He  stiirted.  That  bullet-head,  that  broad,  flat 
nose  and  capacious  mouth,  were  familiar  to 
him.  Was  it  possible  the  abusive  Cerberus 
had  left  her  post?  Swiftly  he  retraced  his 
stei)s;  quickly  he  reached  219.  Again  he  as- 
cended the  steps,  rang  the  bell,  and  waited. 
Rang  again,  and  waited — and  again.  Fiercely, 
loudly,  desperately  he  tugged  at  the  bell.  No 
answer. 

Heavens  and  earth !  what  kind  of  pco])le 
lived  here  ?     Was  it  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  ? 

With  one  last,  desjjairing  pull  he  descended 
the  steps.  ])efeat  was  in  his  downcast  look, 
despair  was  in  his  slow  footfall.  This  house 
was  absolutely,  then,  denied  him. 
no  getting  in  for  love  nor  money.  But  as  he 
l)assed  the  basement  window,  dejectedly,  he 
saw  a  face  that  attracted  his  atteiition.  It  was 
yellow  and  melancholy  and  mild-eyed.  The 
cheek-bones  were  high,  the  eyes  were  long  and 
narr  w.  The  fingers  that  rested  ui)on  the  win- 
dow-sill had  nails  of  a  prodigious  length,  but 
scrui)ulously  clean.  There  was  neatness  about 
the  creature,  and  humility.  His  i)igtail  Avas 
nicely  braided,  and  i)ut  u])  out  of  the  dust  in  a 
round  ball  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

Mr.  Savage  went  down  the  area  steps,  and 
looked  in  the  window,  smiling  benignantly. 
(-hang  also  smiled.  Mr,  Savage  smiled  still 
more  benignantly,  and  jjointed  to  the  area 
door. 

Chang  smiled,  but  seemed  not  to  nmlerstand 
this  i)antomimc.  Mr.  Savage  walked  to  the 
door,  and  knocked  gently,  looking  at  the  win- 
dow api)ealingly.  He  waited  there  a  while, 
and  knocked  again.  The  door  remaining  closed, 
he  returned  to  the  window,  Chang  was  there, 
still  smiling  blandly,  l)ut  vacantly.  Mr.  Sav- 
age said  one  woril  in  a  low  tone.  He  was  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  ])rofane — he  considered  it  a  vul- 
garity— but  the  word  certainly  sounded  like 
profanity. 

"Can't  get  in," he  said,  "for  lo 

Suddenlv  it  occurred  to  him 


take  advantage  of  such  simjilicity,'' 

As  Mr.  Savage  went  softly  np  the  kitchen 
stairs,  Chang  put  his  ))laything  nnder  his  pig- 
tail, relocked  the  door,  and  commenced  polish- 
ing the  tins. 

Wiien  Bridget  returned  tliey  shone  manel- 
ously,  so  that  she  could  see  herself  in  every 
inch  of  the  dish-pan, 

"  Och,  ye  jewel  I"  she  said,  again  patting  his 
pigtail.  "  How  chape  ye  are  at  three  and  six- 
[)ence  a  day !" 

Chang  turned  a  yellow-white  when  she  touch- 
ed his  i)igtail.  The  Chinese  have  a  reverence 
for  this  portion  of  their  toilet  that  perhaps 
Christians  do  not  understand. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Savage  had  reached 
the  wide  corridor  that  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  house.  A  circular  staircase  was 
There  was  '  before  him,  at  the  top  of  which  beamed  a  strong 
light.  Upon  one  of  the  ujipermost  balusters, 
in  the  full  radiance  of  this  light,  there  was  a 
black  object.  It  was  not  a  cat  nor  a  dog. 
What  was  it  ?  A  chicken  ?  a  jet  black  chick- 
en ?  No  ;  for  two  fierce  black  eyes  shone  furi- 
ously down  upon  him  with  more  intelligence 
and  malignity  than  ever  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of 
a  chicken.  The  house  was  frightfully  still. 
On  either  side  of  the  corridor  heavy  oaken 
doors  remained  hopelessly  closed.  Mr.  Savage 
])aused  and  looked  up  again,  fascinated  by  those 
fierce  black  eyes. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan.  It  came  from 
the  room  on  the  left.  Then  a  low,  sobbing 
sound,  and  a  heavy  fall.  The  old  gentleman 
stei)i)ed  hastily  forward,  the  blood  freezing  in 
his  veins, 

"Murdered  !  Dead!"  cried  a  woman's  voice. 
"And  I  alive!" 

jMr.  Savage  paused  at  the  heavy  oaken  door — 
paused,  and  collected  his  wits. 

"Oh,  misery!"  repeated  the  agonized  voice 
of  a  woman.  "jNIurdered!  Dead!  And  I 
alive!" 

Mr.  Savage  remembered  that  he  was  alone 

and    umirmed,  and    prudently  stepped    into  a 

neighboring  closet.     Almost  closing  the  door, 

)ve  nor  money !"  I  he   renmined   perfectly  still.      Evidently  there 

that  he  had  not    was  foul  idav  in  this  house,  and  he  could  do 


shown  his  bit  of  gold  to  Clinng.  It  was  the  nothing,  situated  as  he  was,  but  listen  and  wait, 
color  of  his  skin — even  of  the  balls  of  his  eyes  ;  Besides,  the  crime  was  committed.  There  could 
it    might   please    him    somehow.     He    took    it  i  be  no  help  rendered  now. 

from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  out  to  C^'hang  in-  '  The  sobbing  continued,  and  at  intervals  he 
vitingly.  Chang  looked  at  it  curiously,  as  if  heard  the  heart-rending  conii)laint  of  the  wo- 
hc  never  before  had  seen  any  thing  like  it.  man :  "Murdered!  Dead!  And  I  alive!" 
TIuMi  lie  extendeil  his  long-nailed  fingers  to-  j  It  might  have  been  a  (piarter  of  an  hour 
\\ard  it.  Finding  the  i)ane  of  glass  between  |  that  this  continued  ;  and  whenever  ]Mr.  Savage 
them,  he  drew  back  reluctantly.  ]\Ir.  Savage  looked  up  he  found  the  eyes  ])eering  curiously 
pointed  to  the  door,  coaxingly,  as  he  would  to  i  and  savagely  down.  Then  the  door  on  the 
a  child,  (^lunig  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  |  right  opened,  and  he  heard  the  silken  rustle  of 
door,  and  smiled  innocently.  Mr.  Savage  went  a  woman's  drapery.  There  passed  close  by 
to  the  door,  and  knocked  very  gently.  Chang  j  him — so  close  that  he  inhaled  a  delicate,  sweet 
followed  softlv,  mechanically  unloosed  the  perfume — a  woman  of  thirty  or  thereabout :  a 
chain,  and,  as  Mr.  Savage  passed  into  the  hall,    blonde,  with  pale  yellow  hair  drawn  back  from 
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her  forehead,  eyes  of  a  deep  lustrous  violet,  a 
small  sensitive  mouth,  and  beautiful  chin.  Her 
hands  were  white  and  slim,  the  nails  rosy  and 
marvelously  shaped.  Mr.  Savage  noticed  the 
hands  particularly,  for  she  clasped  and  un- 
clasped them  with  a  movement  of  sorrow  or 
agony. 

She  stopped  at  the  door  on  the  left  and 
tapped  softly. 

"Estelle!"  she  said;  "let  me  in  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

A  light  footstep  approached  the  door  —  it 
opened,  and  the  woman  entered,  leaving  it  ajar. 

"Estelle,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  grief  and 
excitement,  "I  have  killed  him!  Estelle,  the 
deed  is  done ;  but  oh !  oh !  how  sorry  I  am. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  never  get  over  the 
sacrilege  of  it.  Oh,  it  was  fearful !  It  was  too, 
too  pitiful!" 

"Dear  aunt,"  replied  a  girlish  voice — "dear 
Polly,  don't  think  of  it  in  such  a  light !  It  had 
to  be,  you  know  —  we  needed  the  money  so 
much!" 

"But  you  don't  know,  Estelle — you  can't  tell 
how  wretchedly  I  feel  about  it.  I  was  so  fond 
of  him — I  had  just  begun  to  be  so  interested  in 
him." 

"And  I  too,  Polly.  I  did  admire  him  so 
much !" 

"And  I  could  have  managed  it,  Estelle.  If 
I  had  only  had  time  I  could  have  let  him  live  ! 
But  1  was  compelled  to  do  it  immediately,  and 
now  he  is  dead !  Let  me  go  back,  Estelle  ;  I 
must  be  alone — I  am  heart-broken!" 

"Dear  aunt — dear  Polly,  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you !" 

The  drapery  rustled  by  the  closet  again,  the 
sweet  perfume  fell  under  his  nostrils,  the  dooi- 
on  the  right  closed,  and  Mr.  Savage  remained 
terror-stricken,  bewildered.  Before  he  could 
even  collect  his  faculties  the  voice  of  the  girl  in 
the  room  on  the  left  was  heard  again  : 

"Murdered!     Dead!     And  I  alive!" 

Mr.  Savage  felt  cold  to  the  marrow  of  his 
bones.  What  crime  had  been  committed  by 
these  two  delicate  women  ? — these  creatures, 
whose  nearness  was  to  him  a  charm  in  spite  of 
himself.  Whom  had  this  pale,  passionate  blonde 
killed,  and  whom  did  this  girlish  Estelle  lament 
so  pitiably?  A  question  shaped  itself  in  his 
mind,  but  faltered  on  his  lips.  The  one  word, 
"Fred,"  escaped  them.  Then  he  sank  back, 
livid  and  trembling,  in  his  closet.  Fred  was 
young  and  lovable  and  interesting.  Fred  had 
money,  a  watch,  diamond  pin  and  studs.  Great 
Heaven  !  could  such  a  thing  be  possible  ?  Fer- 
ret, the  lawyer,  had  said  this  was  the  only  house 
Fred  frequented,  and  the  inmates  were  a  queer 
set.      Ah,  the  word  queer  was  too  mild ! 

As  Mr.  Savage  leaned  back  in  his  closet, 
plunged  in  this  painful  reverie,  a  door  open- 
ed on  the  upper  floor ;  he  raised  his  eyes,  and 
there,  by  the  side  of  the  malignant  creature 
with  the  black  eyes,  stood  a  man !  A  loose 
dressing-gown  hung  about  him  in  awkward 
folds,  a  scarlet  cap  rested  on  the  back  of  his 


head,  from  under  which  a  mop  of  reddish  hair 
fell  almost  to  his  shoulders.  His  face  was 
flaming  red,  even  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and 
across  his  cheek  was  a  deeper  stain — a  smear 
that  was  crimson,  yes,  blood-red  ! 

"  Polly,"  shouted  this  new  apparition,  "  Pol- 
ly, Polly,  pretty  Poll!" 

"Caw!"  cried  the  discordant  voice  of  the  bird 
by  his  side. 

"Shut  up,  Mephistopheles!"  said  the  man, 
"Polly,  Polly!" 

"  Caw,  caw  !"  cried  the  bird. 
"  If  you  don't  shut  up,  Tofty,  I'll  wring  your 
neck. — Polly!  Come,  Polly,  come!  why  drive 
me  to  necessity  ?  Come,  I  tell  you !  Poll-e-e-e ! 
Now,  Polly,"  he  continued  to  shout,  "if  you 
don't  come  out,  I'll  commence  to  count !  Polly, 
will  you  ? — one.  Polly,  will  you  ? — two.  Polly, 
will  you?— three/'' 

Crash,  bang,  came  an  immense  billet  of  wood 
bumping  down  the  stairs  ! 

The  door  on  the  right  opened,  the  blonde  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold.  No  longer  pale — two 
angry  spots  burned  on  either  cheek. 

"Idiot!"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed 
rage.  "  Wretch  of  infamy,  what  do  you  want  ?" 
"Loveliest  and  best,"  he  cried,  leaning  over 
the  balusters,  "I  want  a  leg!  You'll  find  one 
in  your  room  there.  Polly,  beloved,  don't 
bring  me  the  leg  of  a  boy  this  time — one  of  a 
man,  sweetest,  muscular  and  well  formed  !" 

"  It's  just  like  your  carelessness,  leaving  them 
lying  about  in  that  way !      They're  all  rotting 
away,  and  the  rats  have  been  nibbling  tiiem  !" 
"Never  mind,  charmer;  there's  plenty  more 
where  they  came  from  !" 

"Shiftless  imbecile!  Heaven  knows  what 
will  be  the  result  of  your  criminal  carelessness. 
If  I  coined  my  very  heart's  blood  into  money  it 
would  all  go  the  same  way!" 

Polly  disappeared  for  a  moment,  and  soon 
went  up  the  stairs  with  a  burden  that  struck  a 
chill  to  the  bones  of  Mr.  Savage.  What,  then, 
was  this  sanguinary  monster?  A  devourer  of 
human  legs  !  Gracious  Heavens  !  perhaps  this 
new  dainty  was  the  leg  of  his  beloved  Fred. 
And  these  two  women  pitied  and  deplored, 
hated  and  abhorred,  this  horrible  infirmity,  but 
fed  it  unscrupulously.  A  cold  sweat  burst  from 
the  pores  of  the  horrified  jNIr,  Savage.  He  felt 
like  Fatima  in  the  fatal  closet  of  Blue  Beard. 
Dearly  had  he  paid  for  his  curiosity.  Almost 
a  groan  burst  from  his  lips.  This,  then,  was  the 
burden  that  had  rested  on  Fred's  mind.  Lured 
to  this  fearful  den,  fascinated  and  inthralled  by 
these  women,  he  had  fallen  a  pi'ey  to  their  in- 
famous wiles,  and  now  perhaps  he  was  foully 
murdered,  his  poor  bones  nibbled  by  noxious 
reptiles.  Mr.  Savage  clinched  his  teeth  to  keej) 
silence.  He  resolved  upon  an  immediate  re- 
treat, but  determined  to  return  with  a  corps  of 
police.  These  crimes  should  be  known  and 
avenged.  But  upon  stepping  forward  he  found, 
almost  under  his  feet,  Mephistopheles,  the  crow  ! 
"Caw!"  cried  the  creature,  and  Mr.  Savage 
started  with  dismay.      "Caw,  caw,  caw!" 
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Mr.  Savage  endeavored  to  thrust  the  bird 
aside,  but  it  ruffled  its  feathers,  hopped  up  and 
down,  and  screeched  defiantly. 

"The  divil  seize  the  bhick  baste," said  Bridg- 
et from  the  kitchen.  "What's  the  matther 
with  him  now  ?" 

"Caw,  caw,  caw!"  screamed  the  bird,  loud- 
er than  ever. 

"Toffy,  silence  there!"  shouted  the  monster 
from  the  upper  floor. 

"  Caw,  caw  !"  shrieked  Mephistophelcs,  dash- 
ing himself  against  the  closet  door. 

Polly  appeared  from  her  room,  pale  again 
and  composed. 

"  What  is  it,  Mephistophelcs  ?"  she  said,  ma- 
jestically. 

"  Poor  Toffy !"  said  the  musical  voice  of  Es- 
telle;   "what's  the  matter  with  poor  Toffy?" 

"Caw,  caw!"  screamed  the  crow,  becoming 
more  and  more  furious  and  excited. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  the  monster  from 
above,  "there's  somebody  in  that  closet." 

Such  a  sudden  scuttling  of  petticoats  then 
took  place  as  was  wonderful  to  see.  Polly  re- 
treated to  her  door-way,  Estelle  fairly  barred 
herself  in,  and  Bridget  remained  on  the  kitchen 
stair-way. 

"  If  it  ain't  a  ghost  I'll  tackle  it,"  said  Bridg- 
et ;  "  but  I've  know'n  for  this  many  a  day  that 
Toffy  was  a  divil ;  and,  be  gorra,  it  might  be  the 
Quid  gintleman  himself  come  afther  him!" 

"If  you're  not  cowardly  as  well  as  lazy," 
said  Polly  to  the  monster,  "you'll  come  down 
and  see." 

Then  a  heavy,  lounging  step  was  heard  on 
the  stairs,  and  down  came  the  sanguinary  vil- 
lain. 

Mr.  Savage  knew  then  that' his  time  was 
come.  In  a  moment  a  sad  retrospection  oc- 
cupied his  mind,  as  it  will  that  of  a  drowning 
man.  He  even  thought  of  his  legs,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  regretted  that  they  were 
more  than  ordinarily  well-shaped  and  muscular 
for  one  of  his  years.  Having  breathed  one 
short  prayer,  Mr.  Savage  opened  the  door,  and 
confronted  his  adversaries. 

"Murderers,"  he  said,  "do  your  worst! 
Add  my  poor  body  to  the  rest  of  your  victims. 
My  nephew  has  already  fallen  a  prey  to  your 
inftimy.  I  am  but  an  old  man,  and  do  not 
dread  to  follow^  him!" 

Mr.  Savage  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  about 
him  with  grim  defiance.  Surprise  and  consrer- 
nation  fell  upon  the  group  of  listeners.  The 
sanguinary  monster  cast  a  look  upon  Polly  sig- 
nificant and  suggestive.  He  whimpered  some- 
thing behind  his  hand. 

"  Poor  old  man  !"  said  Polly ;  "he's  so  hand- 
some and  so  becomingly  dressed.  I'm  so  sorry 
for  him,  Tom." 

"Ah,  madam,"  said  ]Mr.  Savage,  "sinje  you 
have  commenced  to  pity  me,  I  know  what  I 
may  expect.  Even  thus  you  deplored  the  fate 
of  your  last  victim.  He  was  young  and  lovable, 
but  you  killed  him,  nevertheless  I" 

"  What  '11  we  do  with  him  ?"  said  Tom. 


"  How^  did  the  cniythur  get  in?"  saiil  Bridg- 
et. "  He  was  at  the  door  tliis  morning,  but  I 
put  him  away  wid  a  flea  in  his  ear." 

"  Shall  I  let  him  go,  Poll?"  said  Tom. 

"  Ah  no  ;  let's  keep  him  for  a  while,  and  see 
what  we  can  do  with  him,"  said  Polly  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Tom  sprang  suddenly  forward,  and 
opening  the  door  of  a  little  room,  thrust  Mr. 
Savage  in,  and  locked  the  door  upon  the  out- 
side. Five  minutes  after  the  house  was  as  still 
as  ever.  Mv.  Savage  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 
This,  then,  was  one  of  those  dens  of  crime  and 
horror  at  which  the  world  grew  pale.  He  did 
not  dare  look  at  the  walls  of  his  prison,  fearing 
they  would  narrow  about  him.  He  feared  to 
take  a  step  forward,  feeling  certain  that  the 
carpet  concealed  a  trap-door.  How  would  they 
kill  him  ?  he  wondered.  One  thing  was  certain 
— they'd  manage  it  skillfully  to  save  his  legs. 

Gracious  Heavens  !  was  he,  then,  to  die  ? 

The  old  gentleman  raised  the  hat  from  his 
head  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head. His  knees  trembled  beneath  him. 
And  yet  he  was  not  a  coward.  If  it  had  been 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  he  should  die  an  open, 
commonplace  death,  he  could  have  met  it  like 
a  man — as  one  who  has  no  crime  upon  his  con- 
science. But  to  be  caught  in  this  horrible 
trap  and  butchered  I  Tiie  thought  was  terri- 
ble !  Every  moment  the  love  of  life  grew 
stronger  within  him.  He  looked  about  him 
despairingly.  Then  he  listened  attentively. 
He  thought  he  heard  a  peculiar  step.  It  was 
low  and  shuffling :  not  only  these,  but  soft  and 
dragging ;  it  was  the  step  of  Chang.  The 
features  of  ^Mr.  Savage  immediately  lost  their 
terrified  expression,  a  gleam  of  hope  shone  in 
his  face.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
gold  and  thrust  it  beneath  the  door,  just  far 
enough  to  be  perceptible  without  being  avail- 
able. 

But  the  step  of  Chang  went  on.  The  heart 
of  i\Ir.  Savage  sank  within  him.  His  gold  was 
exhausted,  and  he  feared  a  greenback  wouldn't 
seem  like  a  toy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese. 
Nevertheless,  he  placed  a  five-dollar  greenback 
by  the  side  of  the  gold  piece. 

Chang  opened  the  front-door  and  commenced 
polishing  the  knobs.  Once  in  a  while  he 
looked  at  the  pretty  gold  piece  and  the  funny 
paper  with  pictures  on  it  under  the  door  by  his 
side.  Then  he  gazed  abstractedly  about  him 
with  his  mild,  melancholy  eyes.  The  spacious 
corridor  was  dark  and  still.  Chang  walked 
slowly  to  the  room  that  contained  Mr.  Savage. 
Innocently  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  Out 
darted  poor  Mr.  Savage — out  the  door  and 
down  the  street.  Chang  picked  up  the  play- 
things from  under  his  feet  and  shut  the  door 
of  the  room.  He  seemed  to  like  the  paper 
Mith  funny  pictures  on  it  almost  as  well  as  he 
did  the  gold  piece.  He  put  them  both  under 
his  pigtail,  and  went  on  polishing  the  knobs. 
How  they  did  shine  Avhen  Bridget  came  up  the 
stairs ! 

"Och,   ye   darlint !      More   power  to  your 
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elbow  1"  she  said,  and  again  patted  his  pigtail 
approvingly.  And  again  did  the  poor  savage 
shrink  from  this  familiarity. 

Out  darted  poor  IMr.  Savage,  breathlessly, 
wildly.  His  gray  hairs  streamed  behind  him. 
His  eyes  wore  a  strained,  eager  expression. 
People  gazed  upon  him  wonderingly.  At  last 
he  reached  Fred's  lodgings.  Stumbling  up 
the  stairs,  when  he  reached  the  landing  he  saw 
a  light  in  the  front-room.  His  heart  com- 
menced to  beat  wildly.  Who  lighted  the  gas  ? 
Surely  not  his  boy,  his  beloved  lad  I  If  he  was 
yet  alive — if  they  had  both  escaped  !  He  stag- 
gered forward,  opened  the  door,  and  saw  Fred 
sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  his  feet  on  the  window- 
sill,  smoking  his  meerschaum  !  The  poor  old 
gentleman  fell  upon  his  nephew's  neck  and 
sobbed  outright. 

''  My  boy !  my  dear  lad  I"  he  cried.  "Alive 
and  well !" 

Fred's  meerschaum  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
broke  in  pieces  on  the  floor.  He  got  upon  his 
feet,  still  with  his  uncle's  arms  about  him. 

'•Why,  uncle  !"  he  said  ;  "Uncle  Sol !  what 
can  be  the  matter  ?'' 

'•  Oh,  Fred,  my  boy  I"  gasped  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  Such  an  escape  !  Thank  God,  we  are 
both  alive  and  well !     Such  an  escape  !" 

"A  railroad  accident?"'  said  Fred,  forcing 
his  uncle  into  the  arm-cliair,  and  taking  his  hat 
and  gloves. 

"Worse  than  that,  Fred;  far  worse." 

"A  garroter?"  Fred  asked,  taking  off  his 
uncle's  boots,  and  loosening  his  neck-tie. 

"Worse,  oh,  much  worse!"  gasped  the  old 
gentleman. 

"But  what  brought  you  to  town?''  said 
Fred,  mixing  for  his  uncle  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water. 

"Ahl"  sighed  Mr.  Savage ;  "it's  a  long 
story,  Fred.  But  you  shall  hear  it  all,  my 
boy.  If  you  had  only  been  as  candid  with  me 
as  I  shall  be  with  you,  I  should  not  have  seen 
this  terrible  day.  But  I  won't  complain  ;  since 
you  are  saved,  I  won't  complain." 

JNIr.  Savage  paused,  and  looked  at  his  neph- 
ew. Certainly  Fred  was  exceedingly  handsome. 
As  he  stood  there,  flushed  and  expectant,  he 
looked  like  a  young  Apollo.  Mr.  Savage  look- 
ed upon  him,  and  took  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
How  did  he  ever  escape  with  such  legs?  he 
thought.  There  was  altogether  an  appetizing 
look  about  his  nephew  that  would  have  tempt- 
ed a  cannibal. 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  monster  that  de- 
vours human  legs?"  said  Mr.  Savage. 
'     Fred   started,  and  looked   at  his   uncle   in 
amazement. 

"And  a  pale,  yellow -haired  woman  that 
murders  people,  and  gets  broken-hearted  with 
remorse  ?" 

Fred  grew  pale,  and  still  stared  at  his  uncle, 

"  And  a  girl  with  a  voice  like  an  angel,  that 
shrieks  about  somebody  being  murdered,  and 
leaving  her  alive — and  a  devil  inside  of  a  bird 
for  a  watch-dog — and  a  room  with  a  trap-door?" 


"My  God!"  said  Fred,  in  a  whisper,  "he's 
gone  mad," 

"No,"  said  Mr,  Savage,  "I  ain't  mad,  al- 
though I've  had  enough  to  make  me  so.  Do 
you  doubt  the  existence  of  all  these  things? 
i  Go  to  219  Blank  Street,  and  you'll  find  them," 

When  his  uncle  mentioned  this  number  and 
this  street,  Fred's  face  shone  with  a  sudden 
light;  a  color  flamed  into  his  check.  "219," 
he  repeated,  softly, 

"Yes,  219,"  replied  his  uncle.  "I've  been 
there  to-day," 

"You  !"  cried  Fred,  "  And  why  did  you  go 
there?  and  how  did  you  get  in?" 

Now  these  were  embarrassing  questions,  JNIr, 
Savage  was  compelled  then  to  own  that  he  had 
played  the  spy.  It  had  a  nasty  sound  about  it 
that  jarred  upon  the  old  gentleman  grievously. 
But  did  not  the  end  in  this  case  justify  the 
means  ? 

At  all  events,  the  story  must  be  told.  And 
told  it  was,  thoroughly  and  graphically,  Mr. 
Savage,  having  drunk  his  brandy-and-water, 
resting  in  comfortable  security  in  his  arm-chair, 
with  Fred  for  an  auditor,  entered  into  the  spir- 
it of  the  narrative.  He  described  the  frowzy 
Cerberus,  the  innocent  and  child-like  Chang,  the 
pale,  lustrous -eyed  Polly,  the  musical -voiced 
Estelle,  the  diabolical  jNIephistopheles,  and  the 
sanguinary  Tom. 

The  old  gentleman  was  so  taken  up  with  his 
story  that  he  failed  to  notice  its  eflect  upon 
Fred.  At  first  his  nephew  was  inclined  to 
laugh,  then  to  be  grave,  and  at  last  an  expres- 
sion of  vexed  perplexity  rested  upon  his  face. 

His  uncle  waxed  impatient  with  his  contin- 
ued silence. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Sir,"  he  cried,  "  that 
you  are  indifferent  to  the  horrors  I  have  de- 
scribed ?  Can  you  listen  unmoved  to  scenes 
like  these  going  on  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
community  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Fred,  by 
staring  in  that  stupid  way  ?  Haven't  you  been 
listening  to  me?" 

"  Ye-es,  Sir,"  stammered  Fred,  collecting  his 
faculties.  "I — I  am  so  horrified  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  or  do,  I — I'd  like  to  think 
it  over,  Sir,  Would  you  mind.  Uncle  Sol,  if  I 
went  out  for  a  little  walk?'' 

"Now,  Fred,  my  boy,"  said  his  uncle,  quite 
satisfied  with  his  nephew's  emotion,  "don't  let 
the  matter  excite  you  too  much.  By  the  prov- 
idence of  God  and  the  guileless  simplicity  of 
that  Chinese,  I  have  escaped,  probably,  a  fear- 
ful death.  Heaven  knows  what  crimes  have 
been  committed  in  that  house,  or  how  deep  the 
cellars  may  be  with  human  gore  and  the  bones 
of  their  victims !  But  to-morrow  the  whole 
matter  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To- 
night I  must  strive  to  restore  repose  to  my  shat- 
tered nerves.  Of  course,  my  boy,  go  out  for  a 
walk  ;  the  air  will  do  you  good.  But  return 
early  and  get  to  bed,  so  that  we  shall  be  pre- 
])ared  for  the  morning.  As  for  me,  I  shall  get 
to  bed  immediately." 

Mr.  Savage  went  to  bed,  and,  ^'^'•ig(J7fepf1SJQ/\{V5^ 
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citemcnt,  fatigue,  Jiiul  brandy-and-water,  soon 
snored  lustily.  Fred  made  an  elaborate  toilet, 
and  then  went  out.      He  walked  rapidly  across 

town,  and  reaching Street,  stopped  at  21'J. 

One  would  scarcely  have  known  the  house  for 
the  gloomy  and  repelling  mansion  of  the  morn- 
ing. Lights  gleanietl  from  the  windows ;  sounds 
of  revelry  and  mirth  were  heard  from  the  first 
story ;  the  great  hall  door  was  opened  wide, 
leaving  the  ])retty  little  vestibule,  Avith  its  lace 
and  curtains,  the  inviting  portal, 

Fred  ran  lightly  uj)  the  steps,  and  through 
the  vestibule,  pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  door 
of  the  room  on  the  right,  A  girlish  laugh  fell 
upon  his  ear,  and  in  a  moment  a  flush  of  emo- 
tion sprang  into  his  face.  Then  he  entered. 
The  scene  before  him  was  alluring, 

A  lofty  room,  brilliantly  lighted,  warmly  car- 
peted, tastefully  furnished.  In  its  centre  a  din- 
ing-table,  npon  which,  the  heavier  articles  being 
removed,  there  rested  a  dainty  repast  of  fruits 
and  pastries.  At  one  corner  gleamed  a  de- 
canter of  wine  and  some  half-filled  glasses.  At 
this  table  sat  two  charming  women  and  a  man, 
One  of  the  women — a  blonde,  Avith  lustrous  eyes 
of  a  deep  violet,  pale,  high  brow,  and  hair  of  a 
faint  golden  color — went  over  to  Fred,  and  put 
o  X  to  him  a  charming  hand.  The  man,  of  per- 
haps thirty-five,  in  a  negligent  toilet  of  drab 
pants  and  vest,  brown  velvet  coat,  and  flowing 
neckerchief,  raised  high  his  glass  of  wine, 

"A  la  bonne  hcure!''  he  cried.  "Dinner  is 
over,  but  Bridget  shall  fetch  you  in  a  plate." 

The  other  woman,  a  girl  of  perhaps  twenty, 
with  eyes  like  stars,  a  warm  olive  skin,  and  hair 
falling  in  thick  curls  npon  a  beautiful  neck, 
scarcely  arose  from  her  chair ;  but  her  eyes 
were  full  of  a  tender  and  questioning  interest. 

''Come,  Fred,''  said  Tom,  ''have  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"No,"  said  Fred,  averting  his  eyes  from  the 
beautiful  brunette,  while  a  hot  flush  leaped  into 
his  cheek,  "  Before  I  ever  touch  my  lips  to  a 
morsel  in  this  house  again  I  must  have  an  ex- 
planation! Nobody  is  fonder  of  a  joke  than  I 
am.  The  untrammeled  freedom  ot  our  lives 
here  has  been  very  ])leasaut  to  me;  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  every  thing.  The  dearest  person 
in  the  world  to  me,  except  one,  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  most  agonizing  terror  and  wanton 
insult  in  this  house  to-day.  To  amuse  an  idle 
moment,  you  have  condescended  to  torture  the 
kindest,  the  best  creature  in  the  world." 

"  Hold  there !"  said  Tom.  "  Those  are  hard 
words.  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?  Be 
kind  enough  to  ex]>lain  as  you  go  along." 

"I  have  only  to  say  that  the  old  gentleman 
for  whose  benefit  the  comedy  was  enacted  here 
to-day  at  two  o'clock  was  my  uncle." 

Tom  looked  at  Folly,  Folly  looked  at  Estelle. 

"I  can't  make  him  out,"  said  Tom.  ''What 
does  he  mean  ?" 

"Do  you  deny,  then,"  said  Fred,  "that  at 
two  o'clock  to  day  you  put  on  an  old  dressing- 
gown  and  scarlet  cap,  smeared  a  streak  of  red 
paint  over  your  f;u-e.  and,  tlirowing  a  billet  of 


wood  down  the  stairs,  called  for  the  leg  of  a 
man,  well-formed  and  muscular?'' 

Tom  reddened  a  little. 

"  Of  course  I  don't,"  he  said.  '•  I  was  in  a 
confounded  hurry  finishing  a  picture,  and  I 
wanted  a  model.  The  legs  were  in  Follv's 
room,  and  when  she's  writing  you  might  as  well 
try  to  arouse  the  dead.  As  for  my  toilet,  you'll 
allow  me  to  choose  that  for  myself,  I  suppose. 
A  man's  house  is  his  castle." 

'"But  how  about  Folly  and  Estelle?"  said 
Fred,  his  voice  softening.  "Wiiy  in  the  world 
did  Folly  declare  to  Estelle  that  she  had  mur- 
dered a  man,  and  was  heart-broken  about  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  Fred,  you  goose  I"  said  Folly,  '•  I  was 
in  the  very  height  of  my  novel,  when  they  de- 
clared I  must  kill  my  hero  to  make  an  effect. 
Just  fancy  how  wretchedly  I  felt  about  it  I  I 
only  went  in  Avhere  Estelle  was  studying  her 
part  to  get  a  little  consolation  from  her," 

Estelle  started ;  a  look  of  half  amusement 
and  half  vexation  stole  over  her  face, 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Fred,  yon  heard 
me  practicing  for  the  rehearsal  to-morrow?" 

"I  didn't,''  said  Fred;  "but  my  uncle  did  I 
He  was  in  the  closet  yonder  I  ' 

"The  insane  gentleman  I"  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  three,  "We  thought  he  was  a  lu- 
natic, and  shut  him  up  in  the  room  until  we 
could  make  some  inquiries  about  him.  Half 
an  hour  after  he  was  gone!  llow  the  deuce 
did  he  get  out  ?'" 

'"Then  it  was  not  a  joke  upon  the  old  gen- 
tleman ?  I  thought  you  couldn't  be  capable  of 
such  cruelty.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Tom  :  you 
know  I  never  intrude  upon  you  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  I  thought  you  had  got  the 
whole  thing  up  as  a  joke!" 

"A  joke!"  repeated  Tom.  "By  Jove!  he 
frightened  us  as  much  as  we  did  him.  "We 
thought  he  was  a  maniac.  How  the  deuce  did 
he  get  out  ?" 

'•  How  did  he  get  in?"  said  Folly,  "  Sure- 
ly Bridget  did  not — " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Fred;  '*  she  even  refused 
a  five-dollar  gold  piece ;  you  must  have  hired 
something  new  in  the  way  of  a  servant.  My 
uncle  described  a  mild-eyed  melancholy  creat- 
ure, with  a  yellow  skin,  and  long,  narrow 
eves — '' 
*  "Ah!"  said  Folly. 

''AVith  an  innocent,  abstracted  gaze,  and  a 
smile  that  was — " 

"Child-like  and  bland,"  said  Tom, 

"Exactly, '"  said  Fred.  "  He  didn't  seem  to 
know  the  nature  of  gold  except  as  a  plaything  ; 
but  when  he  opened  the  door  to  see  what  it  was 
my  uncle  slipped  in — " 

"Oh.  Folly,  Folly!"  sighed  Tom,  sinking 
back  in  his  chair, 

"Biddy  wanted  him  so  much,  Tom,"  said 
Folly  ;   ''  only  three  and  sixpence  a  day,  dear !' 

'' Kuined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor !''  murmur- 
ed Tom. 

''And  although,"  pursued  Fred,  "my  un- 
cle's gold  was  exhausted  when  you  had  secured 
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hira  in  the  rooin,  the  creature  seemed  to  like 
the  pictures  on  a  greenback  just  as  well. 
While  he  was  admiring  one  of  them  my  uncle 
slipped  out." 

"•That  heathen  Chinee  I'"  sighed  Tom. 

"  He  came  to  my  lodgings  more  dead  than 
alive." 

"Poor  old  boy!  How  the  deuce  did  yon 
manage  it?" 

'•I  didn't  manage  it  at  all:  I  thought  first 
I'd  come  down  here  and  see  you." 

"I  don't  suppose  he'll  take  to  us  now,"  said 
Tom.  "I'm  afraid  it's  all  up  with  you  and 
Estelle." 

"If  I  thought  that,"  said  Fred,  "  Id  go  out 
and  shoot  myself!"  Estelle  moved  a  little 
nearer  to  him,  and  put  her  hand  softly  upon 
his,  as  it  lay  on  the  table,  Fred  grasped  it 
fervently.  "You'll  be  faithful  to  me,"  he  said  ; 
"  faithful  and  fond,  even  if  my  uncle  does 
prove  a  little  obdurate?" 

"  Of  course  she  will,"  said  Polly.  "  Come, 
Fred,  cheer  up.  Tom,  don't  get  stupid ! 
^^'here's  the  use  in  having  genius  if  we  can't 
tide  over  a  little  scrape  of  this  kind  ?  Come  : 
let's  consult  together." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Tom,  casting  a  look 
of  genuine  admiration  upon  his  wife,  "  if  Polly 
takes  the  matter  in  hand  it's  all  right."  Then 
they  drew  their  chairs  closer  together,  and  the 
result  of  the  consultation  was  that  Fred  left  the 
house  with  a  more  hopeful  countenance. 

Mr.  Savage  slept  soundly  all  night ;  but  when 
he  got  up  and  dressed  himself  he  looked  about 
him  in  vexation,  and  called  to  his  nephew  that 
he  had  lost  his  gold-headed  cane.  "I  left  it 
in  that  den  of  infamy,"  he  said  ;  ''  I  remember 
it  now.  It  is  on  the  floor  of  that  room  with 
the  trap-door.  We  must  go  to  the  chief  of  po- 
lice, Fred,  the  first  thing  this  morning." 

"Certainly,  uncle,"  said  Fred;  and  while  a 
comfortable  breakfast  was  preparing  he  handed 
his  uncle  a  new  novel  to  look  over.  The  old 
gentleman  was  soon  deep  in  its  pages,  and  kept 
it  by  his  side  when  his  chocolate  was  poured  out. 

"A  charming  thing,"  he  said,  tapping  the 
cover  :  "  fresh  and  pure  and  wholesome.  I'll 
take  it  dovra  in  the  country  with  me.  Fred." 

"  I'm  happy  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
authoress,''  said  Fred. 

"  You  don't  tell  me  so !  Some  sharp-visaged 
virago,  with  short  hair  and  spectacles  ?'' 

"  Quite  the  contrary.  She's  a  charming 
woman,  gentle  and  winning." 

"I'd  like  to  see  her,"  said  ]Mr.  Savage. 
"But  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  this 
terrible  nest  of  criminals." 

"Of  course,"  said  Fred.  But  on  their  way 
down  town  Fred  proposed  that  they  should  step 
into  one  of  the  galleries.  His  uncle,  who  had 
been  in  his  time  an  amateur,  willingly  assented.  ! 

He  was  immediately  attracted  by  a  little  cab- 
inet picture  before  which  Fred  had  paused. 

"There's   delicacy  and  force   in   that  little  I 
thing,''  said  Mr.  Savage.      "I've  a  mind  to  buy 
it,  Fred,  if  I  can  get  it  reasonable  enough." 


"I  think  you  can,"  said  his  nephew,  "for  I 
know  the  artist  is  hard  up  just  now.  Tom 
Ingoldsby's  a  capital  fellow,  but  he's  something 
of  a  spendthrift.  He's  the  husband  of  the 
authoress  I  was  speaking  to  you  about  this 
morning." 

"You  must  introduce  me,  Fred;  I'd  like  it 
of  all  things,'' 

i  "  We'd  have  a  capital  chance  this  morning, 
if  it  wasn't  for  this  other  matter.  Mrs.  In- 
goldsby's niece  is  studying  for  the  stage,  and 
they've  given  me  tickets  for  a  private  rehearsal 
this  morning.  There'll  be  lots  of  nice  people 
there.     If  we  only  had  time  we  could  go." 

Xow  if  there  was  one  thing  above  another 
that  Mr.  Savage  liked  it  was  the  drama  ;  and 
this  rehearsal,  which  would  be  attended  by  all 
sorts  of  nice  people,  seemed  very  tempting  to 
him. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  nephew, 
"  we  might  puf  the  other  matter  off"  for  a  few 
hours  ?■' 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Fred,  "it's  very 
difficult  to  see  the  chief  of  police  at  this  hour 
in  the  day." 

' '  Well  go  to  the  rehearsal, "  said  ^Ir.  Savage. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  hall  when  a 
gentleman,  elaborately  and  carefully  dressed, 
approached  them,  and  Fred  presented  him  to 
his  uncle  as  ^Lr.  Ingoldsby,  the  artist. 

Mr.  Savage  shook  hands  with  him  warmly, 
complimented  him  upon  his  picture  in  the  gal- 
lery, but  looked  at  him  a  little  fixedly.  It 
seemed  to  the  old  gentleman  that  his  face  was 
a  little  familiar  to  him. 

"My  wife's  behind  the  scenes,"  said  the  art- 
ist ;   "  suppose  we  sit  together." 

Then  they  sat  down,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  performance  to  commence,  entered  into 
conversation.  Immediately  the  old  gentleman 
plunged  into  the  subject  that  most  occupied  his 
mind,  and  detailed  his  adventure  of  the  previous 
day  to  his  new  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Ingoldsby  appeared  stricken  with  horror. 

"It's  my  duty  to  see  to  this  matter  at  once," 
concluded  Mr.  Savage;  "my  first  visit  after 
leaving  this  hall  shall  be  to  that  house  with  a 
corps  of  police." 

"I  live  down  that  way,''  said  the  artist: 
"I'll  go  with  you.'' 

Then  the  curtain  went  up. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  ;Mr.  S*.vage  greeted  the  young  aspirant 
for  Thespian  honors.  He  declared  he  had 
never  seen  a  sweeter,  a  purer  face ;  that  her 
voice  was  the  voice  of  an  angel.  It  reminded 
hira  somehow  of  a  girl  that  had  died  long  ago 
in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  but  whose  memory 
would  be  green  in  the  heart  of  ^Mr.  Savage  till 
it  was  cold  in  death.  Teai?  came  into  his  eyes, 
his  voice  trembled  with  emotion.  He  shouted, 
he  pounded  with  his  feet — how  he  regretted 
his  gold-headed  cane ! 

"I  left  a  vahiable  memento  in  that  den  yes- 
terday," he  said,  turning  to  the  artist,  "on  the 
floor  of  the  room  with  the  trap-door,'' 
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"  Pcrliujis  the  Chinese — "  suggested  Mr.  Iii- 
goldsby. 

"Not  at  nil,  Sir,"  s.iid  Mr.  Savage;  "the 
poor  creature  wouldn't  know  the  value  of  it." 

The  i)lay  reached  its  climax  ;  the  young  act- 
ress, supi)osing  her  lover  to  be  foully  mur- 
dered, fell  upon  the  stage  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"Murdered!  Dead!"  cried  the  musical 
voice.      "And  I  alive!" 

Mr.  Savage  looked  about  him,  bewildered. 
"I've  certainly  seen  this  play  before,"  he  said. 

The  reiiearsal  Avas  over.  Every  body  pro- 
nounced it  a  perfect  success  ;  but  as  they  were 
about  leaving  the  hall  Mr.  Savage  started,  and 
clutched  the  arm  of  his  nephew. 

"Hah!"  he  cried,  looking  upon  a  graceful, 
mnjestic  figure  approaching  them.  "Gracious 
Heaven  !  it's,  the  murderess  of  21 9  !" 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  artist;  "it's  my  Avife, 
Mrs.  Ingoldsby." 

"The  —  the  authoress?"  stammered  iNIr. 
Savage. 

"Of  course,"  said  Fred.  "Let  me  intro- 
duce you,  uncle." 

"  I — I  should  be  happy,"  said  IMr,  Savage, 
still  staring  upon  her  with  distended  eyes ; 
"but  surely  the  resemblance  is  startling," 

Polly's  charming  face,  her  luminous  eyes, 
weve  very  pleasing  to  the  old  gentleman — her 
low  voice  sounded  excellently  in  his  ears ;  but 
when,  Fred  and  Tom  walking  -behind  them,  she 
took  his  arm,  and  they  walked  down  the  street 
together,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  an  in- 
creasing nervousness. 

' '  I  thought  your  last  novel  a  charming  tiling, " 
he  said,  by  way  of  opening  the  conversation. 

"I'm  very  glad,''  said  Polly;  "but  I  like 
the  one  in  press  much  better — only  they  would 
make  me  kill  my  hero.  You  can't  tell  how 
badly  I  felt  about  it,  dear  Mr,  Savage ;  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  committed  a  mnrder.  I  went  into 
Estelle's  room,  where  she  was  ]iracticing  her 
l)art,  and  complained  to  her  bitterly  about  it. 
1  suppose  I'm  a  goose ;  but  I  always  get  so  in- 
terested in  my  own  creations." 

"I— I  think  that's  natural,"  said  INIr.  Sav- 
age, gazing  with  bewilderment  upon  the  un- 
gloved hand  that  lay  upon  his  arm.  It  was  a 
l)retty  hand,  with  taper  fingers  and  rosy  nails  : 
but  tlie  old  gentleman  looked  upon  it  with  a 
species  of  petrifaction. 

"JNIy  husband  is  just  the  same  with  his  pic- 
tures,'' continued  Polly.  "One  would  think 
the  whole  world  hung  breathless  upon  his  tin- 
ishing  a  sketch  ;  and  he  scarcely  eats  or  drinks 
while  he  is  at  work.  He  wears  an  old  dressing- 
gown,  a  scarlet  cap,  and  ju*t  as  likely  as  not 
there'll  be  a  streak  of  paint  over  his  face — '' 

"Hah!"  said  ^Ir,  Savage,  starting, 

"Yes,  indeed,"  pursued  Polly,  laughing 
heartily;  "and  then  he  shouts  over  the  balus- 
ters for  his  models,  and  that  does  make  me  so 
enraged,  for  you  know  I'm  busy  too,  and  I 
hate  to  be  bothered.  "Why,  yesterday  I  scarce- 
ly heard  him  calling  me  till  he  threw  a  billet 
of  wood  down  the  stairs." 


Mr.  Savage  put  liis  hand  nervously  through 
his  abundant  white  hair,  and  wiped  the  perspi- 
ration from  his  forehead. 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  Polly,  "I  don't  know 
what  any  one  would  think  if  they  happened  in 
upon  us  unawares.  But,  of  course,  we  take 
good  care  that  nothing  of  that  kind  happens. 
Biddy's  the  faithfulest  creature  in  the  world, 
and  what  with  bolts  and  bars  and  chains,  we're 
})erfectly  secure.  In  the  evening  we  put  aside 
all  labor  and  enjoy  ourselves.  Won't  you  dine 
with  us  to-night,  Mr.  Savage  ?  We'll  be  so 
glad,  for  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  niece 
Estelle  ;  there's  a  particular  reason  why  I  want 
you  to  be  fond  of  her.    You'll  come,  won't  you  ?" 

"I — I  think  not,"  stammered  ^Ir.  Savage. 

"Now,  Mr.  Savage,"  said  Polly,  coaxingly, 
"  yon  mustn't  refuse.  Just  a  little  dinner,  sans 
ce'remonie,  you  know ;  there  won't  be  any  one 
present  except  us,  unless  it's  Toffy,  the  crow. 
We  live  at  219  Blank  Street." 

JNIr.  Savage  dropped  the  arm  of  his  compan- 
ion.     He  turned  red  and  pale  by  turns. 

"Madam,''  he  said — "my  dear  madam,  I've 
made  an  awful  ass  of  myself!  I — I — "  !Mr. 
Savage  absolutely  trembled. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Savage,"  said  Polly,  in  the  most 
dulcet  of  entreaties,  and  taking  his  arm  again 
caressingly,  "I'm  so  sorry,  oh,  so  sorry!  We 
wanted  you  to  be  so  fond  of  us  all ;  and  now, 
just  because  you  happened  upon  us  in  that  un- 
lucky moment,  and  we  were  idiots  enough  to 
think  yon  were  wandering  in  your  mind,  you'll 
never  care  for  us  again!" 

"  I — I  think  you  ai-e  an  angel,  madam  ;  I  do 
indeed,''  faltered  the  poor  old  gentleman. 
"But  I — I'm  afraid  I've  committed  an  unpar- 
donable outrage." 

"  Why,  certainly  not !"  said  Polly.  "  What 
more  natural  than  that  you  should  desire  to 
know  all  about  your  nephew  ?  Dear  INIr.  Sav- 
age, you'll  come  to-night,  won't  you?'' 

And  Mr.  Savage,  with  a  sigh  half  of  satisfac- 
tion and  half  of  embarrassment,  })romised  he'd 
come. 

Who  can  describe  the  emotions  of  INIr.  Sav- 
age when  he  again  entered  219?  Who  can 
depict  the  rapture  of  Fred,  the  amusement  of 
Tom.  the  delight  of  Polly,  the  joy  of  Estelle, 
the  rage  of  TofTy.  the  amazement  of  Bridget, 
and  the  mild  abstraction  of  Chang? 

"  Bv-the-way,"  said  Tom,  "we  found  your 
gold-lieaded  cane." 

"In  the  trunk  of  tliat  wicked  Chang,"  said 
Polly. 

"Poor  lad!"  said  Mv.  Savage;  "he  liked 
the  shining  gold  head," 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  ;  "  he  said  it  was  '  muchec 
goodee,' " 

Estelle  did  not  go  upon  the  stage.  She  and 
Fred  were  married  in  the  fall.  Tom  liked  the 
lakes  and  mountains  so  well  that  he  took  the 
whole  family  down  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Savage  to 
get  some  sketches. 

But  of  all  the  Bohemian  household  IMr.  Sav- 
age's favorite  Avas  Pollv, 
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'UAWUUBY,  AS   I'il   A   LIVING  SINNER  !" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    AMERICAN    BAIiON. 

AT  any  other  time  Mrs.  Willoughby  would 
perhaps  have  manoeuvred  Minnie  out  of 
the  room  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  ad- 
vent of  tlte  Italian  was  an  inexpressible  relief. 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Avas  not  prepared  for  a  scene 
like  this.  The  manners,  the  language,  and  the 
acts  of  Rufus  K.  Gunn  had  filled  her  with  sim- 
ple horror.  She  was  actually  bewildered,  and 
her  presence  of  mind  was  utterly  gone.  As  for 
Minnie,  she  was  quite  helpless,  and  sat,  looking 
frightened.  The  Baron  Atramonte  might  have 
been  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth — he  might 
have  been  brave  and  loyal  and  just  and  true  and 
tender,  but  his  manner  was  one  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed,  and  consequently  Mrs. 
Willoughby  was  quite  overcome. 

The  arrival  of  Girasole,  therefore,  was  greet- 
ed by  her  with  joy.  She  at  once  rose  to  meet 
him,  and  could  not  help  infusing  into  her  greet- 
ing a  warmth  which  she  had  never  shown  him 
before.  Girasole 's  handsome  eyes_  sparkled 
with  delight,  and  when  Mrs.  Willoughby  point- 
edly made  way  for  him  to  seat  himself  next  to 
Minnie  his  cup  of  joy  was  full.  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby's  only  idea  at  that  moment  was  to 
throw  some  obstacle  between  Minnie  and  that 
"  dreadful  j)erson"  who  claimed  her  as  his  own, 
and  had  taken  such  shocking  liberties.  She 
did  not  know  that  Girasole  was  in  Rome,  and 
now  accepted  his  arrival  at  that  opportune  mo- 
ment as  something  little  less  than  providential. 
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And  now,  actuated  still  by  the  idea  of  throw- 
ing further  obstacles  between  Minnie  and  the 
Baron,  she  herself  went  over  to  the  latter, 
and  began  a  series  of  polite  remarks  about  the 
weather  and  about  Rome  ;  while  Girasole,  eager 
to  avail  himself  of  his  unexpected  privilege, 
conversed  Avith  Minnie  in  a  low  voice  in  his 
broken  English. 

This  arrangement  was  certainly  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  Baron.  His  flow  of  spirits 
seemed  to  be  checked  at  once,  and  his  volu- 
bility ceased.  He  made  only  monosyllabic  an- 
swers to  ]\Irs.  Willoughby's  remarks,  and  his 
eyes  kept  wandering  over  beyond  her  to  Min- 
niCj  and  scrutinizing  the  Italian  who  was  thus 
monopolizing  her  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  beginning  to  have  a  "realizing  sense"  of  her 
presence.  He  looked  puzzled.  He  could  not 
understand  it  at  aU.  He  felt  that  some  wrong 
was  done  by  somebody.  He  fell  into  an  un- 
gracious mood.  He  hated  the  Italian  who  had 
thus  come  between  him  and  his  happiness,  and 
who  chatted  with  Minnie,  in  his  abominable 
broken  English,  just  like  an  old  acquaintance. 
He  couldn't  understand  it.  He  felt  an  unpleas- 
ant restraint  thrown  .over  him,  and  began  to 
meditate  a  departure,  and  a  call  at  some  more 
favorable  time  later  in  the  evening.  But  he 
wanted  to  have  a  few  more  words  with  "Min," 
and  so  he  tried  to  "sit  out"  the  Italian. 

But  the  Italian  was  as  determined  as  the 
American.  It  was  the  first  chance  that  he  had 
had  to  get  a  word  with  Minnie  since  he  was  in 
Milan,  and  he  was  eager  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  on  her  part,  having  thus  dis- 
comfited the  Baron,  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
otlier  danger ;  so  she  moved  her  seat  to  a  posi- 
tion near  enough  to  overlook  and  check  Gira- 
sole, and  then  resumed  those  formal,  chilling, 
heartl-ess,  but  perfectly  polite  remarks  which 
she  had  been  administering  to  the  Baron  since 
Girasole's  arrival. 

At  length  Mrs.  Willougliby  began  to  be  dread- 
fully bored,*  and  groaned  in  spirit  over  the  sit- 
uation in  which  Minnie  had  placed  herself,  and 
racked  her  brains  to  find  some, way  of  retreat 
from  these  two  determined  lovers,  who  thus  set 
at  naught  the  usages  of  society  for  their  own 
convenience.  She  grew  indignant.  She  won- 
dered if  they  would  ever  go.  She  wondered  if 
it  were  not  possible  to  engage  the  Count  and 
the  Baron  in  a  conversation  by  themselves,  and, 
under  cover  of  it,  withdraw.  Finally  she  began 
to  think  whether  she  would  not  be  justified  in 
being  rude  to  them,  since  they  were  so  incon- 
siderate. She  thouglit  over  this,  and  was  rap-, 
idly  coming  to  the  decision  that  some  act  of 
rudeness  was  her  only  hope,  when,  to  her  im- 
mense relief,  the  servant  entered  and  announced 
Lord  Hawbur}\ 

The  entrance  of  the  welcome  gf$itJiRtJf|^JGANS£ 
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room  where  the  unwelcome  ones  were  seated 


was  to  Mrs.  Willoughby  like  light  in  a  dark 
]jlace.  To  Minnie  also  it  brou^'lit  immense  re- 
lief in  her  difficult  position.  The  ladies  rose, 
and  were  about  to  greet  the  new-comer,  when, 
to  their  amazement,  the  Baron  sprang  forward, 
caught  Lord  Hawbiiry's  hand,  and  wrung  it  ; 
over  and  over  again  with  the  most  astonishing 
vehemence. 

"Hawbury,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner!      Tliun- 
deration  !      Where  did  you  come  from  ?     Good 
again  !    Darn  it  all,  Hawbury,  this  is  real  good  I 
And  how  well  you  look!     How  are  you?     All  1 
right,  and  right  side  up  ?     Who'd  have  thought  | 
it?     It  ain't  you,  really,  now,  is  it?     Darn  me 
if  I  ever  was  so  astonished  in  my  life  !      You're 
the  last  man  I'd  have  expected.      Yes,  Sir.  i 
You  may  bet  high  on  that." 

"Ah,  really,"  said  Hawbury,  "my  dear  fel- 
low !      Flattered,  I'm  sure.      And  how  goes  it  ' 
with  you  ?     Deuced  odd  place  to  find  you,  old 
boy.     And  I'm  deuced   glad  to  see  you,  you 
know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

And  he  wrung  the  Baron's  hand  quite  as 
heartily  as  the  other  wrung  his ;  and  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  was  of  as  much  cordiality 
and  pleasure  as  that  upon  the  face  of  the  otlier. 
Then  Hawbury  greeted  the  ladies,  and  apolo-  ' 
gizeLi  by  stating  that  the  Baron  was  a  very  old 
and  tried  friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
years ;  which  intelligenqe  surprised  INIrs,  Wil- 
loughby greatly,  and  brought  a  faint  ray  of  | 
something  like  peace  to  poor  Minnie.  I 

The  ladies  were  not  imprisoned  much  lon- 
ger. Girasole  threw  a  black  look  at  Lord 
Hawbury,  and  retreated.  After  a  few  moments' 
chat  Hawbury  also  retired,  and  made  the  Baron 
go  with  him.  And  the  Baron  went  without 
any  urging.  He  insisted,  however,  on  shaking 
hands  heartily  with  both  of  the  ladies,  especial- 
ly Minnie,  whose  poor  little  hand  he  nearly 
crushed  into  a  pulp ;  and  to  the  latter  he  whis- 
pered the  consoling  assurance  that  he  would 
come  to  see  her  on  the  following  day.  After 
which  he  followed  his  friend  out. 

Then  he  took  Hawbury  over  to  his  own  quar- 
ters, and  Ilavvbury  made  himself  very  much  at 
home  in  a  rocking-chair,  which  the  Baron  re- 
garded as  the  pride  and  joy  and  glory  of  his 
room. 

"By  Jove  !i'  cried  'Hawbury.  "This  is 
deuced  odd,  do  you  know,  old  chap  ;  and  I  can't 
imagine  how  the  mischief  you  got  here  I' 

This  led  to  long  explanations,  and  a  long 
conversation,  which  was  protracted  far  into  the 
night,  to  the  immense  enjoyment  of  both  of  the 
friends. 

The  Baron  was,  as  Lord  Hawbury  had  said, 
an  old  friend.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
him  many  years  before  upon  the  prairies  of 
America,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Baron  had  rescued  him  from  Indians,  by  whom 
he  had  been  entrapped,  and  the  two  friends  had 
w^andered  far  over  those  regions,  enduring  per- 
ils, fighting  enemies,  and  roughing  it  in  general. 
This  rough  life  had  made  each  one's  better  na- 


ture visible  to  the  other,  and  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  friendship  full  of  mutual  appre- 
ciation of  the  other's  best  qualities.  Now  it  is 
just  possible  that  if  tiiey  had  not  known  one 
another,  Hawbury  might  have  thought  the  Bar- 
on a  boor,  and  the  Baron  might  have  called 
Hawbury  a  "thundering  snob;*'  but  as  it  was, 
the  possible  boor  and  the  possible  snob  each 
thought  the  other  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in 
the  world. 

"But  you're  not  a  Roman  Catholic,"  said 
Hawbury,  as  the  Baron  explained  his  position 
among  the  Zouaves. 

"  What's  the  odds  ?  All's  fish  that  comes  to 
their  net.  To  get  an  office  in  the  Church  may 
require  a  profession  of  faith,  but  we're  not  so 
particular  in  the  army.  I  take  the  oath,  and 
they  let  me  go.  Besides,  I  have  Roman  Cath- 
olic leanings." 

"Roman  Catholic  leanings?" 

"Yes;  I  like  the  Pope.  He's  a  fine  man. 
Sir — a  fine  man,  I  regard  that  man  more  like 
a  father  than  any  thing  else.  There  isn't  one 
of  us  but  would  lay  down  our  lives  for  that  old 
gentleman." 

"But  you  never  go  to  confession,  and  you're 
not  a  member  of  the  Church." 

"No,  but  then  I'm  a  member  of  the  aiTny, 
and  I  have  long  chats  with  some  of  the  En- 
glish-speaking priests.  There  are  some  first- 
rate  fellows  among  them,  too.     Yes,  Sir." 

"I  don't  see  much  of  a  leaning  in  all  that." 

"Leaning?  Why,  it's  all  leaning.  Why, 
look  here.  I  remember  the  time  when  I  was 
a  grim,  true-blue  Puritan.  Well,  I  ain't  that 
now.  I  used  to  think  the  Pope  was  the  Beast 
of  the  'Pocalypse.  Well,  now  I  think  he's  the 
finest  old  gentleman  I  ever  saw.  I  didn't  use 
to  go  to  Catholic  chapel.  Well,  now  I'm  there 
often,  and  I  rather  kind  o'  like  it.  Besides,  I'm 
ready  to  argue  with  them  all  day  and  all  night, 
and  what  more  can  they  expect  from  a  fighting 
man? 

"You  see,  afrer  our  war  I  got  my  hand  in,  and 
couldn't  stop  fighting.  The  Indians  wouldn't 
do — too  much  throat -cutting  and  savagery. 
So  I  came  over  here,  took  a  fancy  to  the  Pope, 
enlisted,  was  at  Mentana,  fit  there,  got  promot- 
ed, went  home,  couldn't  stand  it,  and  here  I 
am,  back  again ;  tliough  how  long  I'm  going  to 
be  here  is  more'n  I  can  tell.  The  fact  is,  I  feel 
kind  of  onsettled.'' 

"Why  so?" 

"  Oh,  it's  an  aggravating  place,  at  the  best."' 

"How?" 

"There's  such  an  everlasting  waste  of  re- 
sources —  such  tarnation  bad  management. 
Fact  is,  I've  noted  that  it's  always  the  case 
wherever  you  trust  ministers  to  do  business. 
They're  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it.  I've  known 
lots  of  cases.  Why,  that's  always  the  way  with 
us.  Look  at  our  stock-companies  of  any  kind, 
our  religious  societies,  and  our  publishing  houses 
— wherever  they  get  a  ministerial  committee, 
the  whole  concern  goes  to  blazes.  Iknow  that. 
Yes,  Sir.     Now  that's  the  case  here.     Here's 
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a  fine  country.  Why,  round  this  here  city 
there's  a  country,  Sir,  that,  if  properly  man- 
aged, might  beat  any  of  our  praides — and  look 
at  it. 

"Then,  again,  they  complain  of  poverty. 
Why,  I  can  tell  you,  from  my  own  observation, 
that  they've  got  enough  capital  locked  up,  lying 
useless,  in  this  here  city,  to  regenerate  it  all, 
and  put  it  on  its  feet.  This  capital  wants  to  be 
utilized.  It's  been  lying  too  long  without  pay- 
ing interest.  It's  time  that  it  stopped.  Why, 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  if  they  were  to  sell  out 
what  riiey  have  here  lying  idle,  and  realize, 
they'd  get  enough  money  to  form  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  Pope  and  his  court  so  big 
that  his  Holiness  and  every  official  in  the  place 
might  get  salaries  all  round  out  of  the  interest 
that  would  enable  them  to  live  like — well,  I  was 
going  to  say  like  princes,  but  there's  a  lot  of 
princes  in  Rome  that  live  so  shabby  that  the 
comparison  ain't  worth  nothing. 

"Why,  see  here  now,"  continued  the  Baron, 
warming  with  his  theme,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
congenial  one;  "just  look  here;  see  the  posi- 
tion of  this  Roman  court.  They  can  actually 
levy  taxes  on  the  whole  world.  Voluntary  con- 
tributions, Sir,  are  a  wonderful  power.  Think 
of  our  missionary  societies — our  Sabbath-school 
organizations  in  the  States.  Think  of  the  w^ealth, 
the  activity,  and  the  action  of  all  our  great  char- 
itable, philanthropic,  and  religious  bodies.  What 
supports  them  all?  Voluntary  contributions. 
Now  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this — I  mean  to  say 
that  if  a  proper  organization  was  arranged  here, 
they  could  get  annual  receipts  from  the  whole 
round  globe  that  would  make  the  Pope  the 
richest  man  on  it.  Why,  in  that  case  Roths- 
child wouldn't  be  a  circumstance.  The  Pope 
might  go  into  banking  himself,  and  control  the 
markets  of  the  world.  But  no.  There's  a  lot 
of  ministers  here,  and  they  haven't  any  head 
for  it.  I  wish  they'd  give  me  a  chance.  I'd 
make  things  spin. 

"  Then,  again,  they've  got  other  things  here 
that's  ruining  them.  There's  too  much  repres- 
sion, and  that  don't  do  for  the  immortal  mind. 
My  idea  is  that  every  man  was  created  free  and 
equal,  and  has  a  right  to  do  just  as  he  darn 
pleases ;  but  you  can't  beat  that  into  the  heads 
of  the  governing  class  here.  No,  Sir.  The 
fact  is,  what  Rome  wants  is  a  republic.  It  '11 
come,  too,  some  day.  The  great  mistake  of 
his  Holiness's  life  is  that  he  didn't  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  '48.  He  had 
tlie  chance,  but  he  got  frightened,  and  backed 
down.  Whereas  if  he  had  been  a  real,  live 
Yankee,  now — if  he  had  been  like  some  of  our 
Western  parsons — he'd  have  put  himself  on  the 
tiptop  of  the  highest  wave,  and  gone  in.  Why, 
he  could  have  had  all  Italy  at  his  right  hand  by 
this  time,  instead  of  having  it  all  against  him. 
There's  where  he  made  his  little  mistake.  If 
I  were  Pope  I'd  fight  the  enemy  with  their  own 
weapons.  I'd  accept  the  situation.  I'd  go  in 
head  over  heels  for  a  republic.  I'd  have  Rome 
the   capital,  myself  president,  Giiribaldi   com- 


mander-in-chief, Mazzini  secretary  of  state — 
a  man,  Sir,  tluit  can  lick  even  Bill  Seward  him- 
self in  a  regular,  old-fashioned,  tonguey,  sub- 
tile, diplomatic  note.  And  in  that  case,  Avith 
a  few  live  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  where 
would  Victor  Emanuel  be  ?  Emphatically,  no- 
where ! 

"Why,  Sir,"  continued  the  Baron,  "  I'd  en- 
gage to  take  this  city  as  it  is,  and  the  office  of 
Pope,  and  run  the  Avholc  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  till  it  knocked  out  all  opposition  by 
the  simple  and  natural  process  of  absorbing  all 
opponents.  We  want  a  republic  here  in  Rome. 
We  Avant  freedom.  Sir.  Where  is  the  Church 
making  its  greatest  triumphs  to-day?  In  the 
States,  Sir.  If  the  Catholic  Church  made  it- 
self free  and  liberal  and  go-ahead  ;  if  it  kept 
up  with  the  times ;  if  it  was  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  progress,  and  pitched  aside  all  old- 
fashioned  traditions  —  why,  I  tell  you.  Sir,  it 
would  be  a  little  the  tallest  organization  on  this 
green  globe  of  ours.      Yes,  *Sr/-.'" 

While  Ilawbury  and  the  Baron  Avere  thus 
engaged  in  high  discourse,  Mrs.  Willoughby  and 
Minnie  were  engaged  in  discourses  of  a  less 
elevated  but  more  engrossing  character. 

After  the  ladies  had  escaped  they  Avent  up 
stairs.  Lady  Dalrymple  had  retired  some  time 
before  to  her  own  room,  and  they  had  the 
apartment  to  themselves.  Minnie  flung  herself 
into  a  chair  and  looked  bewildered  ;  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby took  another  chair  opposite,  and  said 
nothing  for  a  long  time. 

"Well,"  said  Minnie  at  last,  "you  needn't 
be  so  cross,  Kitty  ;  I  didn't  bring  him  here." 

"  Cross  !"  said  her  sister ;   "I'm  not  cross." 

"Well,  you're  shoAving  temper,  at  any  rate  ; 
and  you  know  you  are,  and  I  think  it  very 
unkind  in  you,  Avhen  I  have  so  much  to  trouble 
me." 

"  Why,  really,  Minnie  darling,  I  don't  know 
Avhat  to  say." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  tell  me  Avhat  you 
think  of  him,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?  You 
luiglit,  you  know." 

"  Think  of  him  !"  repeated  Mrs.AVilloughby, 
elevating  her  eyebrows. 

"Yes,  think  of  him;  and  you  needn't  go 
and  make  faces  about  him,  at  any  rate." 

"  Did  I  make  faces  ?  Well,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  patiently,  "I'll  tell  you  Avhat  I 
think  of  him.      I'm  afraid  of  him." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Minnie,  in  a  tone  of 
triumph,  "  now  you  know  how  I  feel.  Sup- 
pose he  saved  your  life,  and  then  came  in  his 
aAvfully  boisterous  Avay  to  see  you ;  and  gnt 
you  alone,  and  began  that  Avay,  and  really 
quite  overAvhelmed  you,  you  know  ;  and  then, 
Avhen  you  Avere  really  almost  stunned,  suppose 
lieAvent  and  proposed  to  you?     Now,  then!" 

And  Minnie  ended  this  question  Avith  the  air 
of  one  Avho  could  not  be  ansAvered,  and  knew  it. 

"He's  aAvful — perfectly  awful!"  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby.  "And  the  Avay  he  treated  you! 
It  Avas  so  shocking." 

"  I  know  ;  and  that's  just  the  horrid  way  he 
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always  docs,"  said  Minnie,  in  a  i)laintive  tone. 
"I'm  sure  /  don't  know  -wliat  to  do  witli  him. 
And  then '  he's  Lord  ILwbury's  friend.  So 
■what  are  we  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,  unless  we  leave  Rome  at 
once." 

"  But  I  don't  7cant  to  leave  Rome,"  said  ]Min- 
nie.  "I  hate  being  chased  away  from  places 
by  people — and  they'd  be  sure  to  follow  me, 
you  know — and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  And 
oh,  Kitty  darling,  I've  just  thought  of  some- 
thing. It  would  be  so  nice.  "What  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"Why,  this.     You  know  the  Pope'"' 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  Oh,  well,  you've  seen  him,  you  know." 

"  Yes  ;   but  Avhat  has  he  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Why,  I'll  get  you  to  take  me,  and  I'll  go 
to  him,  and  tell  liim  all  about  it,  and  about  all 
these  horrid  men  :  and  I'll  ask  liim  if  he  can't 
do  something  or  other  to  help  me.  They  have 
dispensations  and  things,  you  know,  that  the 
Pope  gives;  and  I  want  him  to  let  nic  dispense 
with  these  awful  people." 


'•Nonsense  I"'  isaid 
Airs.  Willoughby; 

•'I  don't  see  any 
r.onsense  in  it  at  all. 
I'm  in  earnest,"  said 
?>Iinnie;  "and  I  think 
;:'s  a  great  shame." 

"Nonsense!"  said 
..or  sister  again;  "the 
'  wly  thing  is  for  you  to 
-ray  in  your  room." 

"But  I  don't  want 
to  stay  in  my  room, 
nd  I  can't." 
"  Oh  dear  I  what 
can  I  do  with  this 
cliild  ?''  exclaimed 
:Mrs.  Willoughby, 
whose  patience  was 
giving  way. 

Upon  this  Minnie 
vent  over  and  kissed 
er,  and  begged  to  be 
forgiven  ;  and  offered 
to  do  any  thing  that 
darling  Kitty  wanted 
her  to  do. 

After  this  they  talk- 
ed a  good  deal  over 
their  ditficulty,  but 
without  being  able  to 
see  their  way  out  of  it 
more  clearly. 

That  evening  they 
were  walking  up  and 
down  the  balconj'  of 
ilie  house.  It  was  a 
(piadrangular  edifice, 
and  they  had  a  suit 
of  rooms  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stories. 
They  were  on  the  balcony  of  the  third  story, 
which  looked  down  into  the  court-yard  below. 
A  fountain  was  in  the  middle  of  .this,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly. 

The  ladies  were  standing  looking  down,  when 
]Minnie  gently  touched  her  sister's  arm,  and 
whispered, 

"Look  at  the  man!" 
"Where?" 
"By  the  fountain." 

jMrs.  Willoughby  looked,  and  saw  the  face 
of  a  man  who  was  standing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fountain.  His  head  rose  above  it,  and 
his  tace  was  turned  toward  them.  He  evidently 
did  not  know  that  he  was  seen,  but  was  watch- 
ing the  ladies,  thinking  that  he  himself  was  un- 
observed. The  moment  that  INIrs.  Willoughby 
looked  at  the  face  she  recognized  it. 

"  Come  in,"  said  she  to  Minnie.  And  draw- 
ing her  sister  after  her,  she  went  into  the  house. 
"I  knew  the  tace ;  didn't  you,  Kitty  dear?" 
said  Minnie.  "It's  so  easy  to  tell  it.  It  was 
Scone  Dacres.  But  what  in  the  world  does 
he  want  ?     Oh  dear !  I  hone  he  won't  bother 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    INTRUDEK. 

Judging  from  the  Baron's  own  words,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  his  comprehension  of  the  sit- 
uation was  a  little  ditferent  from  the  actual  fact. 
His  idea  was  that  his  last  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Minnie  in  England,  whereupon  she 
had  been  seized- with  such  an  ungovernable 
longing  to  see  him  that  she  at  once  set  out  for 
Rome.  She  had  not  sent  him  any  message,  for 
she  Avished  to  surprise  him.  She  had  done  so 
effectually.  He  was  not  merely  surprised  ;  he 
was  overwhelmed,  overjoyed,  intoxicated  with 
joy.  This  was  indeed  kind,  he  thought — the 
true  part  of  a  fond  girl,  who  thus  cast  aside  all 
silly  scruples,  and  followed  the  dictates  of  her 
own  noble  and  loving  heart. 

Now  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  partial  fail- 
ure of  his  first  visit  to  his  charmer  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  disconcert  him.  He  Avas 
naturally  joyous,  hilarious,  and  sanguine.  His 
courage  never  faltered,  nor  could  the  brightness 
of  his  soul  be  easily  dimmed.  A  disappoint- 
ment on  one  day  gav-e  him  but  little  trouble. 
It  was  quickly  thrown  off',  and  then  his  buoyant 
spirit  looked  forward  for  better  fortune  on  the 
next  day.  The  little  disappointment  which  he 
had  did  not,  therefore,  prevent  him  from  letting 
his  reason  feast  and  his  soul  flow  with  Lord 
Hawbury ;  nor,  when  that  festive  season  was 
over,  did  it  prevent  him  from  indulging  in  the 
brightest  anticipations  for  the  following  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  then,  the  Baron 
directed  his  steps  toward  the  hotel  where  his 
charmer  resided,  his  heart  beating  high,  and  the 
generous  blood  mantling  his  cheek,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  the  Baron  was  not  alone. 
He  had  a  companion,  and  this  companion  was 
an  acquaintance  whom  he  had  made  that  morn- 
ing. This  companion  was  very  tall,  very  thin, 
very  sallow,  with  long,  straggling  locks  of  rusty 
black  hair,  white  neck-tie,  and  a  suit  of  rather 
seedy  black  clothes.  In  fact,  it  was  the  very 
stranger  who  had  been  arrested  almost  under 
his  eyes  as  a  Garibaldian.  His  case  had  come 
imder  the  notice  of  the  Baron,  who  had  visit- 
ed him,  and  found  him  not  to  be  a  Garibaldian 
at  all,  but  a  fellow-countryman  in  distress — in 
short,  no  less  a  person  than  the  Reverend  Saul 
Tozer,  an  esteemed  clergyman,  who  had  been 
traveling  through  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge. 
This  fellow-countrymen  in  distress  had  at  once 
been  released  by  the  Baron's  influence;  and, 
not  content  with  giving  him  his  liberty,  he  de- 
termined to  take  him  under  his  protection,  and 
offered  to  introduce  him  to  society  ;  all  of  which 
generous  offices  Avere  fully  appreciated  by  the 
grateful  clergyman. 

The  Baron's  steps  Avere  first  directed  toward 
the  place  above  mentioned,  and  the  Reverend 
Saul  accompanied  him.  On  reaching  it  he 
knocked,  and  asked  for  Miss  Fay. 

"Not  at  home,"  Avas  the  reply. 

*'  Oh,  Avell,"  said  he,  "I'll  go  in  and  Avait  till 


she  comes  home.  Come  along,  parson,  and 
make  yourself  quite  at  home.  Oh,  never  mind, 
young  man,"  he  continued  to  the  serv^ant ;  "  I 
knoAv  the  Avay.  Come  along,  parson."  And 
Avith  these  words  he  led  the  Avay  into  the  re- 
ception-room, in  which  he  had  been  before. 

An  elderly  lady  Avas-  seated  there  whom  the 
Baron  recognized  as  having  seen  before.  It  was 
Lady  Dalrymple,  Avliose  name  was,  of  course, 
unknoAvn  to  him,  since  he  had  only  exchanged 
a  fcAV  words  on  his  former  visit.  B-ut  as  he  Avas 
naturally  chivalrous,  and  as  he  Avas  bent  on  mak- 
ing friends  with  all  in  the  house,  and  as  he  Avas 
also  in  a  glorious  state  of  good-Avill  to  the  en- 
tire human  race,  he  at  once  advanced  to  the 
lady  and  made  a  Ioav  boAV. 

"How  do  you  do,  ma'am?" 

Lady  Dalrymple  boAved  good-naturedly,  for 
she  was  good-natured  to  a  fault. 

"  I  suppose  you  remember  me,  ma'am,"  said 
the  Baron,  in  rather  a  loud  voice  ;  for,  as  the 
lady  Avas  elderly,  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  she 
was  deaf— which  impression,  I  may  mention, 
was  altogether  unfounded — "I  suppose  you  re- 
member me,  ma'am?  But  I  haven't  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  regular  introduction  to  you ;  so 
Ave'll  Avaive  ceremony,  if  you  choose,  and  I'll  in- 
troduce myself.  I'm  the  Baron. Atramonte,  and 
this  is  my  very  particular  friend,  the  Reverend 
Saul  Tozer." 

"I'm  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance," 
said  Lady  Dalrymple,  Avith  a  smile,  and  not 
taking  the  Baron's  offered  hand — not,  hoAvever, 
from  pride,  but  simply  from  laziness — for  she 
hated  the  bother,  and  didn't  consider  it  good 
taste. 

"I  called  here,  ma'am,"  said  the  Baron,  AA'ith- 
out  noticing  that  Lady  Dalrymple  had  not  in- 
troduced herself— '■''  I  called  here,  ma'am,  to  see 
my  young  friend.  Miss  Minnie  Fay.  I'm  very 
sorry  that  she  ain't  at  home ;  but  since  I  am 
here,  I  rather  think  I'll  just  set  doAvn  and  Avait 
for  her.  I  s'pose  you  couldn't  tell  me,  ma'am, 
about  hoAV  long  it  '11  be  before  she  comes  in  ?" 

Lady  Dalrymple  hadn't  any  idea. 

"All  right,"  said  the  Baron;  "the  longer 
she  keeps  me  Avaiting,  the  more  Avelcome  she'll 
be  Avhen  she  does  come.  That's  all  I've  got  to 
say." 

So  the  Baron  handed  a  chair  to  the  Rever- 
end Saul,  and  then  selecting  another  for  him- 
self in  a  convenient  position,  he  ensconced  him- 
self in  it  as  snugly  as  possible,  and  sat  in  silence 
for  a  fcAV  minutes.  Lady  Dalrymple  took  no 
notice  of  him  Avhatever,  but  appeared  to  be  en- 
grossed Avith  some  trifle  of  needle-Avork. 

After  about  five  minutes  the  Baron  resumed, 
the  task  of  making  himself  agreeable. 

He  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Long  in  these  parts,  ma'am  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  very  long,"  said  Lady  Dalrymple,  with 
her  usual  bland  good-nature. 

"A  nice  place  this,"  continued  the  Baron. 

"Yes." 

"And  do  you  keep  your  liealth,  ma'am?"  in- 
quired the  Baron,  Avith  some  anxietv. 
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always  does,"  said  Minnie,  in  a  ])laintive  tone. 
"I'm  sure  /  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
And  then '  he's  Lord  Hawbury's  friend.  So 
what  are  we  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,  unless  we  leave  Rome  at 
once." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  leave  Rome,''  said  Min- 
nie. "I  hate  being  chased  away  from  places 
by  people — and  they'd  be  sure  to  follow  me, 
you  know — and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  And 
oh,  Kitty  darling,  I've  just  thouccht  of  some- 
thing. It  would  be  so  nice.  "What  do  you 
think  of  it?'' 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"Why,  this.     You  know  the  Pope''' 

"No,  I  don't." 

*'  Oh,  well,  you've  seen  him,  you  know." 

"Yes  ;   but  what  has  he  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Why,  I'll  get  you  to  take  me,  and  I'll  go 
to  him,  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  and  about  all 
these  horrid  men  :  and  I'll  ask  him  if  he  can't 
do  something  or  other  to  help  me.  They  have 
dispensations  and  things,  you  kno\\-,  that  the 
Pope  gives;  and  I  want  him  to  let  me  dispense 
with  these  awful  people." 


'•Nonsense  I"'  isaid 
A[rs.  Willoughby: 

"I  don't  see  any 
r.onsense  in  it  at  all. 
I'm  in  earnest,"  said 
Minnie;  "and  I  think 
;:'s  a  great  shame.'' 
"Nonsense!"'  said 
er  sister  again:  "the 
'  nly  thing  is  for  you  to 
-ray  in  your  room." 

"But  I  don't  want 
to  stay  in  my  room, 
and  I  can't." 

"  Oh  dear  !  what 
can  I  do  with  this 
child  ?'"  exclaimed 
.Airs.  Willoughby, 
whose  patience  was 
giving  way. 

Upon  this  Minnie 
went  over  and  kissed 
iier,  and  begged  to  be 
forgiven  ;  and  offered 
to  do  any  thing  that 
darling  Kitty  wanted 
her  to  do. 

After  this  they  talk- 
ed a  good  deal  over 
their  ditficulty,  but 
without  being  able  to 
see  their  way  out  of  it 
more  clearly. 

That  evening  they 
were  walking  up  and 
dowii  the  balcony  of 
tlie  house.  It  was  a 
quadrangular  edifice, 
and  they  had  a  suit 
of  rooms  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stones. 
They  were  on  the  balcony  of  the  third  story, 
which  looked  down  into  the  court-yard  below. 
A  fountain  was  in  the  middle  of  .this,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly. 

The  ladies  were  standing  looking  down,  when 
^Minnie  gently  touched  her  sister's  arm,  and 
whispered, 

"Look  at  the  man!" 
"Where?" 
"By  the  fountain." 

Mrs.  Willoughby  looked,  and  saw  the  face 
of  a  man  who  was  standing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fountain.  His  head  rose  above  it,  and 
his  tace  was  turned  toward  them.  He  evidently 
did  not  know  that  he  was  seen,  but  was  watch- 
ing the  ladies,  thinking  that  he  himself  was  un- 
observed. The  moment  that  ISIrs.  Willoughby 
looked  at  the  face  she  recognized  it. 

"  Come  in,"  said  she  to  Minnie.  And  draw- 
ing her  sister  after  her,  she  went  into  the  house. 
"I  knew  the  face;  didn't  you,  Kitty  dear?" 
said  Minnie,  "It's  so  easy  to  tell  it.  It  was 
Scone  Dacres.  But  what  in  the  world  does 
■he  want?  Oh  dear!  I  hooe  he  won't  bother 
me.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    INTKUDEK, 

Judging  from  the  Baron's  own  words,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  his  comprehension  of  tlie  sit- 
uation was  a  little  diiferent  from  the  actual  fact. 
His  idea  was  that  his  last  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Minnie  in  England,  whereupon  she 
had  been  seized- with  such  an  ungovernable 
longing  to  see  him  that  she  at  once  set  out  for 
Rome.  She  had  not  sent  him  any  message,  for 
she  wished  to  surprise  him.  She  had  done  so 
effectually.  He  was  not  merely  surprised ;  he 
was  overwhelmed,  overjoyed,  intoxicated  with 
joy.  This  was  indeed  kind,  he  thought — the 
true  part  of  a  fond  girl,  who  thus  cast  aside  all 
silly  scruples,  and  followed  the  dictates  of  her 
own  noble  and  loving  heart. 

Now  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  partial  fail- 
ure of  his  first  visit  to  his  charmer  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  disconcert  him.  He  was 
naturally  joyous,  hilarious,  and  sanguine.  His 
courage  never  faltered,  nor  could  the  brightness 
of  his  soul  be  easily  dimmed.  A  disappoint- 
ment on  one  day  gave  him  but  little  trouble. 
It  was  quickly  thrown  off,  and  then  his  buoyant 
spirit  looked  forward  for  better  fortune  on  the 
next  day.  The  little  disappointment  which  he 
had  did  not,  therefore,  prevent  him  from  letting 
his  reason  feast  and  his  soul  flow  with  Lord 
Hawbury ;  nor,  when  that  festive  season  was 
over,  did  it  prevent  him  from  indulging  in  the 
brightest  anticipations  for  the  following  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  then,  the  Baron 
directed  his  steps  toward  the  hotel  where  his 
charmer  resided,  his  heart  beating  high,  and  the 
generous  blood  mantling  his  cheek,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  the  Baron  was  not  alone. 
He  had  a  companion,  and  this  companion  was 
an  acquaintance  whom  he  had  made  that  morn- 
ing. This  companion  Avas  very  tall,  very  thin, 
very  sallow,  with  long,  straggling  locks  of  rusty 
black  hair,  white  neck-tie,  and  a  suit  of  rather 
seedy  black  clothes.  In  fact,  it  was  the  very 
stranger  who  had  been  arrested  almost  under 
his  eyes  as  a  Garibaldian,  His  case  had  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Baron,  who  had  visit- 
ed him,  and  found  him  not  to  be  a  Garibaldian 
at  aU,  but  a  fellow-countryman  in  distress — in 
short,  no  less  a  person  than  the  Reverend  Saul 
Tozer,  an  esteemed  clergyman,  who  had  been 
traveling  through  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge. 
This  fellow-countrymen  in  distress  had  at  once 
been  released  by  the  Baron's  influence;  and, 
not  content  with  giving  him  his  liberty,  he  de- 
termined to  take  him  under  his  protection,  and 
offered  to  introduce  him  to  society  ;  all  of  which 
generous  offices  Avere  fully  appreciated  by  the 
grateful  clergyman. 

The  Baron's  steps  were  first  directed  toward 
the  place  above  mentioned,  and  the  Reverend 
Saul  accompanied  him.  On  reaching  it  he 
knocked,  and  asked  for  Miss  Fay. 

"Not  at  home,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Oh,  Avell,"  said  he,  "I'll  go  in  and  Avait  till 


she  comes  home.  Come  along,  parson,  and 
make  yourself  quite  at  home.  Oh,  never  mind, 
young  man,"  he  continued  to  the  servant;  "I 
knoAV  the  Avay.  Come  along,  parson."  And 
Avith  these  words  he  led  the  Avay  into  the  re- 
ception-room, in  Avliich  he  had  been  before. 

An  elderly  lady  Avas-  seated  there  whom  the 
Baron  recognized  as  having  seen  before.  It  was 
Lady  Dalrymple,  Avhose  name  Avas,  of  course, 
unknoAvn  to  him,  since  he  had  only  exchanged 
a  fcAv  Avords  on  his  former  visit.  But  as  he  Avas 
naturally  chivalrous,  and  as  he  Avas  bent  on  mak- 
ing friends  with  all  in  the  house,  and  as  he  Avas 
also  in  a  glorious  state  of  good-Avill  to  the  en- 
tire human  race,  he  at  once  advanced  to  the 
lady  and  made  a  Ioav  boAv. 

"How  do  you  do,  ma'am?" 

Lady  Dalrymple  boAved  good-naturedly,  for 
she  Avas  good-natured  to  a  fault. 

"  I  suppose  you  remember  me,  ma'am,"  said 
the  Baron,  in  rather  a  loud  voice ;  for,  as  the 
lady  Avas  elderly,  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  she 
was  deaf — which  impression,  I  may  mention, 
Avas  altogether  unfounded — "I  suppose  you  re- 
member me,  ma'am  ?  But  I  haven't  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  regular  introduction  to  you ;  so 
Ave'll  Avaive  ceremony,  if  you  choose,  and  I'll  in- 
troduce myself.  I'm  the  Baron.Atraraonte,  and 
this  is  my  A'ery  particular  friend,  the  Reverend 
Saul  Tozer." 

"I'm  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance," 
said  Lady  Dalrymple,  Avith  a  smile,  and  not 
taking  the  Baron's  offered  hand — not,  hoAvever, 
from  pride,  but  simply  from  laziness — for  she 
hated  the  bother,  and  didn't  consider  it  good 
taste. 

"I  called  here,  ma'am,"  said  the  Baron,  with- 
out noticing  that  Lady  Dalrymple  had  not  in- 
troduced herself— '■'•  I  called  here,  ma'am,  to  see 
my  young  friend.  Miss  Minnie  Fay.  I'm  very 
sorry  that  she  ain't  at  home ;  but  since  I  am 
here,  I  rather  think  I'll  just  set  doAvn  and  Avait 
for  her.  I  s'pose  you  couldn't  tell  me,  ma'am, 
about  hoAv  long  it  '11  be  before  she  comes  in  ?" 

Lady  Dalrymple  hadn't  any  idea. 

"All  right,"  said  the  Baron;  "the  longer 
she  keeps  me  Avaiting,  the  more  Avelcome  she'll 
be  Avhen  she  does  come.  That's  all  I've  got  to 
say." 

So  the  Baron  handed  a  chair  to  the  Rever- 
end Saul,  and  then  selecting  another  for  him- 
self in  a  convenient  position,  he  ensconced  him- 
self in  it  as  snugly  as  possible,  and  sat  in  silence 
for  a  fcAv  minutes.  Lady  Dalrymple  took  no 
notice  of  him  Avhatever,  but  appeared  to  be  en- 
grossed Avith  some  trifle  of  needle-Avork. 

After  about  five  minutes  the  Baron  resumed _ 
the  task  of  making  himself  agreeable. 

He  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Long  in  these  parts,  ma'am  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  very  long,"  said  Lady  Dalrymple,  with 
her  usual  bland  good-nature. 

"A  nice  place  this,"  continued  the  Baron. 

"Yes." 

"And  do  you  keep  your  liealth,  ma'am?"  in- 
quired the  Baron,  Avitli  some  anxietv. 
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"Thanks,"  said  Lady  l)alryin])]e  ;  which  ob- 
servation set  the  Baron's  mind  wondering  wliat 
slic  meant  by  that. 

"rray,ma'am,"  said  he,  after  apause,  "might 
you  be  any  relation  to  a  young  hidy  friend  of 
mine  that's  staying' here  named  Minnie  Fay?^' 
"A  little,"  said  Lady  Dalrymple  ;  which  re- 
mark set  the  Baron  again  wondering.  And  he 
was  about  to  return  to  the  charge  Avith  another 
and  more  direct  question,  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
stairs ;  so  he  sat  bolt  iipriglit,  and  stared  hard 
at  the  door.  There  was  the  rustle  of  a  dress. 
The  Baron  rose.  So  did  the  Reverend  Saul 
Tozer.  The  lady  appeared.  It  was  not  Minnie. 
It  was  Mrs.  Willougliby. 

Now  during  the  Baron's  visit  there  had  been 
some  excitement  up  stairs.  Tlie  ladies  had  told 
the  servants  that  they  were  not  at  home  to  any 
callers  that  day.  They  had  found  with  con- 
sternation how  carelessly  the  BarOn  had  brushed 
aside  their  little  cobweb  regulation,  and  had 
heard  his  voice  as  he  strove  to  keep  up  an  easy 
conversation  with  their  aunt.  AVhereupon  an 
earnest  debate  arose.  They  felt  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  leave  their  aunt  alone  with  the  Baron, 
and  that  one  of  them  should  go  to  the  rescue. 
To  Mrs.  Willoughby's  amazement,  Minnie  was 
anxi'-us  to  go.  To  this  she  utterly  objected. 
Minnie  insisted,  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  was  in 
despair.  In  vain  she  reproached  that  most 
whimsical  of  young  ladies.  In  vain  she  remind- 
ed her  of  the  Baron's  rudeness  on  a  former  oc- 
casion. Minnie  simply  reminded  her  that  the 
Baron  had  saved  her  life.  At  last  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby actually  had  to  resort  to  entreaties, 
and  thus  she  persuaded  Minnie  not  to  go  down. 
So  she  went  down  herself,  but  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, for  vshe  did  not  know  at  what  moment 
her  voluble  and  utterly  unreliable  sister  might 
take  it  into  her  head  to  follow  her. 

The  Baron,  who  had  risen,  fall  of  expecta- 
tion, stood  looking  at  her,  full  of  disappoint- 
ment, which  Avas  very  strongly  marked  on  his 
face.  Then  he  recollected  that  Minnie  was 
"not  at  home,"  and  that  he  must  wait  till  she 
did  get  home.  This  thought,  and  the  hope 
that  he  would  not  now  have  long  to  wait, 
brought  back  his  friendly  glow,  and  his  calm 
and  his  peace  and  his  good-will  toAvard  the 
Avhole  human  race,  including  the  ladies  in  the 
room.  He  therefore  boAved  very  Ioaa-,  and,  ad- 
vancing, he  made  an  effort  to  shake  hands  ; 
but  Mrs.  Willoughby  had  already  known  the 
dread  pressure  Avhich  the  Baron  gave,  and 
evaded  him  by  a  polite  boAv.  Thereupon  the 
Baron  introduced  the  Reverend  Saul  Tozer. 

The  Baron  took  out  his  Avatch,  looked  at 
it,  frowned,  coughed,  put  it  back,  and  then 
drummed  Avitli  his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

"Will  it  be  long,  ma'am,"  asked  the  Baron, 
"before  JNlinnie  gets  back?" 

"  She  is  not  out,"  said  INIrs,  Willoughby. 

"Not  out?" 

"No." 


"  Why,  the  thundering  fool  of  a  servantiwcnt 
and  told  me  that  she  Avas  not  at  home  I" 

"She  is  at  home,"  said  ]\Irs.  Willougliby, 
SAveetly. 

"  What !  at  home  !"  cried  the  Baron.  "  And 
does  she  knoAv  Fin  here  ?" 

"She- does." 

"  Then  Avhy  in  thunder  don't  she  come 
doAvn  ?"  cried  the  Baron,  Avonderingly. 

"Because  she  is  indisposed." 

"Indisposed  ?" 

"Yes." 

This  AA-as  the  information  Avliic'ti  INIrs.  Wil- 
loughby had  decided  to  give  to  the  Baron.  ]\Iin- 
nie  had  stipulated  that  his  feelings  should  not 
be  hurt ;  and  this  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  easi- 
est mode  of  dealing  Avith  him. 

"  Indisposed  I"  cried  the  Baron. 

"Yes." 

"  Oh  dear  !  Oh,  I  hope,  ma'am — I  do  hope, 
ma'am,  that  she  ain't  very  bad.  Is  it  any  thing 
serious — or  Avhat?" 

"Not  very  serious ;  she  has  to  keep  her  room^ 
though." 

"  She  ain't  sick  abed,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh  no — not  so  bad  as  that !" 

"Oh  dear!  it's  all  me,  I  knoAA-.  7'?n  to 
blame.  She  made  this  journey — the  poor  lit- 
tle pet  I — ^just  to  see  me;  and  the  fatigue  and 
the  excitement  have  all  been  too  much.  Oh,  I 
might  have  knoAvn  it !  Oh,  I  remember  noAv 
hoAv  pale  she  looked  yesterday !  Oh  dear ! 
Avhat  '11  I  do  if  any  thing  happens  to  her  ?  Oh. 
do  tell  me — is  she  better  ? — did  she  pass  a  good 


night  ? — does  she  suffer  any  pain 


I  do 


any  thing  for  her  ? — Avill  you  take  a  little  mes- 
sage from  me  to  her  ?" 

"  She  is  quite  easy  now,  thanks,"  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby ;  "  but  Ave  have  to  keep  her  per- 
fectly quiet ;  the  slightest  excitement  may  be 
dangerous." 

MeauAvhile  the  Reverend  Saul  had  become 
Avearied  with-  sitting  dumb,  and  began  to  look 
around  for  some  suitable  means  of  taking  part 
in  the  conversation.  As  the  Baron  had  intro- 
duced him  to  society,  he  felt  that  it  Avas  his 
duty  to  take  some  part  so  as  to  assert  himself 
both  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  clergyman. 
So,  as  he  found  the  Baron  Avas  monopolizing 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  he  gradually  edged  over  till 
he  came  Avithin  ear-shot  of  Lady  Dahymple, 
and  then  began  to  Avork  his  Avay  tOAA'ard  a  con- 
versation. 

"This,  ma'am,"  he  began,  "is  truly  an  in- 
teresting spot." 

Lady  Dalrymple  boAved. 
"  Yes,  ma'am.     I've  been  for  the  past  few 
I  days  surveying  the  ruins  of  antiquity.      It  is 
j  truly  a  souhstirring  si)ectacle.'' 
i       "  So  I  have  heard,"  remarked  Lady  Dairy m- 
i  pie,  chcerfidly. 

>  "  Every  thing  around  us,  ma'am,'"  continued 
the  Reverend  Saul,  in  a  dismal  voice,  "  is  sub- 
ject to  dissolution,  or  is  actually  dissoh-ing. 
HoAV  forcible  air  the  Avords  of  the  Psalmist : 
"  Our  days  air  as  the  grass  ;  or,  like  the  morn- 
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ing  flower,  when  blasting  winds  sweep  o'er  the 
vale,  they  wither  in  an  hour.  Yes,  ma'am,  I 
have  this  week  stood  in  the  Roman  Forum. 
The  Coliseum,  also,  ma'am,  is  a  wonderful 
place.  It  was  built  by  the  Flavian  emperors, 
and  when  completed  could  hold  eighty  thousand 
spectators  seated,  with  about  twenty  thousand 
standing.  In  hot  weather  these  spectators 
were  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by 
means  of  awnings.  It  is  a  mighty  fabric, 
ma'am  !" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Lady  Dalrymple. 

*'The  arch  of  Titus,  ma'am,  is  a  fine  ruin. 
It  was  originally  built  by  the  emperor  of  that 
name  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  arch  of  Scptimius  Severus  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  of  that  name,  and  the  arch  of 
Constantine  was  built  by-  the  emperor  of  that 
name.  They  are  all  very  remarkable  struc- 
tures." 

"I'm  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so." 

'*  It's  true,  ma'am  ;  but,  let  me  add,  ma'am, 
that  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  do  not  offer 
to  my  eyes  a  spectacle  half  so  melancholy  as 
the  great  moral  ruin  which  is  presented  by  the 
modern  city.  For,  ma'am,  when  I  look  around, 
what  do  I  see  ?  I  behold  the  Babylon  of  the 
Apocalypse  !  Pray,  ma'am,  have  you  ever  re- 
flected much  on  that  ?" 

"Not  to  any  great  extent,"  said  Lady  Dal- 
rymple, who  now  began  to  feel  bored,  and 
so  arose  to  her  feet.  The  Reverend  Saul  Tozer 
was  just  getting  on  a  full  head  of  conversational 
steam,  and  Avas  just  fairly  under  way,  when  this 
sad  and  chilling  occurrence  took  place.  She 
rose  and  bowed  to  the  gentlemen,  and  began  to 
retreat. 

All  this  time  the  Baron  had  been  pouring 
forth  to  Mrs.  Willoughby  his  excited  interroga- 
tories about  Minnie's  health,  and  had  asked  her 
to  take  a  message.  This  Mrs.  Willoughby  re- 
fused at  first. 

"Oh  no!"  said  she;  "it  will  really  disturb 
her  too  much.  What  she  wants  most  is  per- 
fect quiet.  Her  health  is  really  very  delicate, 
and  I  am  excessivehj  anxious  about  her." 

"But  does  she — does  she — is  she — can  she 
walk  about  her  own  room  ?"  stammered  the 
Baron.  • 

"A  little,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby.  "  Oh,  I 
hope  in  a  few  weeks  she  may  be  able  to  come 
down.  But  the  \Qxy  greatest  care  and  quiet  are 
needed,  for  she  is  in  such  a  very  delicate  state 
that  we  watch  her  night  and  day." 

"A  few  weeks!"  echoed  the  Baron,  in  dis- 
may.     "Watch  her  night  and  day!" 

"  Oh,  you  know,  it  is  the  only  chance  for  her 
recovery.     She  is  so  delicate." 

The  Baron  looked  at  Mrs.  Willoughby  Avith 
a  pale  face,  upon  which  there  was  real  sufier- 
ing  and  real  misery.  j 

"Can't  I  do  something?"  he  gasped.    "Won't : 
you  take  a  message  to  her?     It  ought  to  do  her 
good.      Perhaps  she  thinks  I'm  neglecting  her.  ! 
Perhaps  she  thinks  I  ain't  here  enough.      Tell 
her  I'm  ready  to  give  up  my  othce,  and  even  ; 


my  title  of  nobility,  and  come  and  live  here,  if 
it  '11  be  any  comfort  to  her." 

"  Oh,  really,  Sir,  you  quite  mistake  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Willoughby.  "  It  has  no  reference  to  you 
whatever.  It's  a  nervous  affection,  accompa- 
nied with  general  debility  and  neuralgia." 

"  Oh  no,  you  don't  know  her,"  said  the  Bar- 
on, incredulously.  "I  know  her.  I  know  what 
it  is.      But  she  walks,  don't  she  ?" 

"Yes,  a  little — just  across  the  room;  still 
even  that  is  too  much.  She  is  vei-y,  very  weak, 
and  must  be  quite  kept  free  from  excitement. 
Even  the  excitement  of  your  visits  is  bad  for 
her.  Her  pulse  is — is — always — accelerated — 
and — she — I —     Oh,  dear  me  !" 

While  Mrs.%N^illoughby  had  been  making  up 
this  last  sentence  she  was  startled  by  a  rustling 
on  the  stairs.  It  was  the  rustle  of  a  female's 
dress.  An  awful  thought  occurred  to  her,  which 
distracted  her,  and  confused  her  in  the  middle 
of  her  sentence,  and  made  her  scarce  able  to 
articulate  her  words.  And  as  she  spoke  them 
the  rustle  drew  nearer,  and  she  heard  the  sound 
of  feet  descending  the  stairs,  until  at  last  the 
footsteps  approached  the  door,  and  Mrs,  Wil- 
loughby, to  her  utter  horror,  saw  Minnie  herself. 

Now  as  to  the  Baron,  in  the  course  of  his 
animated  conversation  with  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
and  in  his  excited  entreaties  to  her  to  carry  a 
message  np  to  the  invalid,  he  had  turned  round 
with  his  back  to  the  door.  It  was  about  the 
time  that  Lady  Dalrymple  had  begun  to  beat  a 
retreat.  As  she  advanced  the  Baron  saw  her, 
and,  with  his  usual  politeness,  moved  ever  so 
far  to  one  side,  b.owing  low  as  he  did  so.  Lady 
Dalrymple  passed,  the  Baron  raised  himself, 
and  as  Mrs.  Willoughby  was  yet  speaking,  and 
had  just  reached  the  exclamation  which  con- 
cluded her  last  remark,  he  was  astounded  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Minnie  herself  at  the 
door. 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  appearance  was 
overwhelming.  Mrs,  Willoughby  stood  thun- 
der-struck, and  the  Baron  utterly  bewildered. 
The  latter  recovered  his  faculties  first.  It  was 
just  as  Lady  Dalrymple  was  passing  out.  With 
a  bound  he  sprang  toward  Minnie,  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  uttering  a  series  of  inarticulate 
cries. 

"Oh,  Min !  and  you  did  come  down,  did 
you  ?  And  you  couldn't  stay  up  there,  could 
you  ?  I  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  you. 
Poor  little  Min!  you're  so  weak.  Is  it  any 
thing  serious?  Oh,  my  darling  little  Mini 
But  sit  down  on  this  here  seat.  Don't  stand  ; 
you're  too  weak.  Why  didn't  you  send,  and 
I'd  have  carried  you  down?  But  tell  me  now, 
honest,  wasn't  it  me  that  brought  this  on  ? 
Never  mind,  Pll  never  leave  you  again." 

This  is  the  style  which  the  gallant  Baron 
adopted  to  express  his  sentiments  concerning 
Minnie ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  succeeded 
in  giving  utterance  to  words  that  were  quite  as 
incoherent  as  any  that  Minnie  herself,  in  her 
most  rambling  moods,  had  ever  nttered. 

Tlie  Baron  now^  gave  himself  up  to  joy.     He 
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took  no  notice  of  any  bodj.  He  sat  by  Min- 
nie's side  on  a  sofa,  and  o])enly  held  her  hand. 
The  Reverend  Saul  Tozer  looked  on  with  an 
approving  smile,  and  surveyed  the  scene  like  a 
father.  Mrs.  AVilloughby's  soul  was  on  fire 
with  indignation  at  Minnie's  folly  and  the  Bai-- 
on's  impudence.  She  was  also  indignant  that 
her  little  conventional  falsehoods  had  been  sud- 
denly disproved  by  the  act  of  Minnie  herself. 
Yet  she  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  so  she 
Avent  to  a  chair,  and  flung  herself  into  it  in 
fierce  anger. 

As  for  Minnie  herself,  she  had  come  down 
to  the  Baron,  and  appeared  rather  to  enjoy  the 
situation.  She  talked  about  Rome  and  Naples, 
and  asked  him  all  about  himself,  and  the  Baron 
explained  his  whole  situation  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest detail.  She  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
her  sister.  Once  or  twice  the  Baron  made  a 
move  to  go,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  finally 
settled  himself  down  apparently  for  the  rest  of 
the  day ;  but  Mrs.  Willoughby  at  last  interposed. 
She  walked  forward.  She  took  Minnie's  hand, 
and  spoke  to  her  in  a  tone  which  she  but  seldom 
used. 

"You  shall  7iot  stay  here  any  longer!"  she 
cried.      "Come," 

And  Minnie  obeyed  at  once. 

The  Baron  insisted  on  a  tender  adieu.  Mrs. 
Wiloughby  stood  by,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
heaving  breast. 

Minnie  followed  her  up  stairs  in  silence. 

"You  silly  child!"  she  cried.  "Are  you 
mad?  What  made  you  come  down?  You 
broke  your  promise  !" 

"  Well — well — I  couldn't  help  it,  and  he  is  so 
deliciously  rude  ;  and  do  you  know,  Kitty  dear- 
est, I  really  begin  to  feel  quite  fond  of  him." 

"Now  listen,  child.  You  shall  never  see 
hini  again." 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  whimpered  IMinnie. 

"And  I'm  going  to  telegraph  to  papa.  I 
Avouldn't  have  the  responsibility  of  you  another 
week  for  the  world." 

"Now,  Kitty,  you're  horrid." 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

THE  baron's  assaults. 

On  the  eventful  afternoon  when  the  Baron 
had  eflf'ected  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  another  caller  had  come  there 
— one  equally  intent  and  equally  determined, 
but  not  quite  so  aggressive.  This  was  the 
Count  Girasole.  The  same  answer  was  given 
to  him  which  had  been  given  to  the  Baron,  but 
with  far  different  effect.  The  Baron  had  care- 
lessly brushed  the  slight  obstacle  aside.  To  the 
Count  it  was  an  impenetrable  barrier.  It  Avas 
a  bitter  disappointment,  too  ;  for  he  had  been 
filled  with  the  brightest  hopes  and  expectations 
by  the  reception  with  which  he  had  met  on  his 
last  visit.  That  reception  had  made  him  be- 
lieve that  they  had  changed  their  sentiments 


I  and  their  attitude  toward  him,  and  that  for  the 

future  he  would  be  received  in  the  same  fashion. 

j  He  had  determined,  therefore,  to  make  the  most 

of  this  favorable  change,  and  so  he  at  once  re- 

*  peated  his  call.      This  time,  however,  his  hopes 

j  were  crushed.     What  made  it  worse,  he  had 

'  seen  the  entrance  of  the  Baron  and  the  Reverend 

j  Saul,  and  knew  by  this  that  instead  of  being  a 

j  favored  mortal  in  the  eyes  of  these  ladies,  he 

was  really,  in  their  estimation,  placed  below 

these  comparative  strangers.     By  the  language 

I  of  Lord  Hawbury  on  his  previous  call,  he  knew 

that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Baron  with  ]Mrs. 

Willoughby  Avas  but  recent. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Count  filled  him 
Avith  rage,  and  revived  all  his  old  feelings  and 
plans  and  projects.  The  Count  Avas  not  one 
Avho  could  suffer  in  silence.  He  Avas  a  crafty, 
Avily,  subtle,  scheming  Italian,  Avhose  fertile 
brain  Avas  full  of  plans  to  achieve  his  desires, 
and  Avho  preferred  to  accomplish  his  aims  by  a 
tortuous  path,  rat,her  than  by  a  straight  one. 
This  repulse  revived  old  projects,  and  he  took 
his  departure  Avith  several  little  schemes  in  his 
mind,  some  of  Avhich,  at  least,  Avere  destined  to 
bear  fruit  afterAvard. 

On  the  folloAving  day  the  Baron  called  once 
more.  The  ladies  in  the  mean  time  had  talked 
over  the  situation,  but  Avere  unable  to  see  what 
they  Avere  to  do  Avith  a  man  Avho  insisted  on 
forcing  his  Avay  into  their  house.  Their  treat- 
ment Avould  have  been  easy  enough  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Minnie.  She  insisted  that  they 
should  not  be  unkind  to  him.  He  had  saved 
her  life,  she  said,  and  she  could  not  treat  him 
Avitli  rudeness.  Lady  Dalrymple  Avas  in  despair, 
and  ;Mrs.  Willoughby  at  her  Avit's  end,  Avhile 
Ethel,  to  Avhom  the  circumstance  Avas  made 
knoAvn,  Avas  roused  by  it  from  her  sadness,  and 
tried  to  remonstrate  Avith  Minnie.  All  her  ef- 
forts, hoAvever,  Avere  as  vain  as  those  of  her 
friends.  Minnie  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
any  decided  stand.  She  insisted  on  seeing  him 
Avhenevcr  he  called,  on  the  ground  that  it  Avould 
be  unkind  not  to. 

"  And  Avill  you  insist  on  seeing  Girasole  also?" 
asked  ^Irs.  Willoughby. 

"I  don't  knoAv.  I'm  aAvfully  sorry  for  him," 
said  Minnie. 

"Well,  then.  Captain  Kirby  Avill  be  here 
next.     Of  course  you  Avill  see  him?" 

"I  suppose  so,"'  said  ]Minnie,  resignedly. 
"  And  how  long  do  you  think  this  sort  of 
thing  can  go  on  ?     They'll   meet,  and  blood 
i  Avill  he  shed." 

"Oh  dear!      I'm  afraid  so." 
I       "  Then  I'm  not  going  to  alloAv  it.     IVe  tele- 
;  graphed  to  papa.     He'll  see  Avhether  you  are 
i  going  to  have  your  OAvn  Avay  or  not." 
i       "I'm  sure  I  don't  see  Avhat  dear  papa  can 
do." 

"He  Avon't  let  yon  see  those  horrid  men." 
"  He  won't  be  cruel  enough  to  lock  me  up  in 
the  house.     I  do  Avish  he  Avould  come  and  take 
me  aAvay.     I  don't  Avant   them.     They're  all 
horrid."' 
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"This  last  one  — 
this  Gunri  —  is  the 
most  terrible  man  I 
ever  saw." 

"Oh,  Kitty  dear- 
est !  How  can  you  say 
so?  Why,  his  rude- 
ness and  violence  are 
perfectly  irresistible. 
He's  charming.  He 
bullies  one  so  deli- 
ciously. " 

Mrs.  Willoughby  at 
this  turned  away  in 
despair. 

Minnie's  very  pe- 
culiar situation  was 
certainly  one  which 
required  a  speedy 
change.  The  forced 
entrance  of  the  Baron 
had  thrown  conster- 
nation into  the  fami- 
ly. Ethel  herself  had 
been  roused,  and  took 
a  part  in  the  debate. 
She  began  to  see  Min- 
nie in  a  new  light,  and 
Hawbury's  attention 
to  her  began  to  as- 
sume the  appearance 
of  a  very  mournful 
joke.  To  her  mind 
Minnie  was  now  the 
subject  of  desperate 
attention  from  five 
men. 

Thus  : 

1.  Lord  Hawbury. 

2.  Count  Girasole* 

3.  Scone  Dacres. 

4.  Baron  Atramonte. 

5.  Captain  Kirby,  of  whom  Mrs.  Willoughby 
had  just  told  her. 

And  of  these,  four  had  saved  her  life,  and 
consequently  had  the  strongest  possible  claims 
on  her. 

And  the  only  satisfaction  which  Ethel  could 
gain  out  of  this  was  the  thought  that  Hawbury, 
at  least,  had  not  saved  Minnie's  life. 

And  now  to  proceed. 

The  Baron  called,  as  has  been  said,  on  the 
following  day.  This  time  he  did  not  bring  the 
Reverend  Saul  with  him.  He  wished  to  see 
Minnie  alone,  and  felt  the  presence  of  third  per- 
sons to  be  rather  unpleasant. 

On  reaching  the  place  he  was  told,  as  before, 
that  the  ladies  were  not  at  home. 

Now  the  Baron  remembered  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  the  servant  had  said  the  same,  while 
all  the  time  the  ladies  were  home.  He  was 
charitably  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  not  a  deliberate  lie ;  and,  as  he 
was  in  a  frame  of  good-will  to  mankind,  he 
adopted  this  first  theory. 

"All  right,  young  man,"  said  he;   "but  as 


MiN,  it's  me  I" 


you  lied  yesterday — under  a  mistake — I  prefer 
seeing  for  myself  to-day." 

So  the  Baron  brushed  by  the  servant,  and 
went  in.  He  entered  the  room.  No  one  was 
there.  He  waited  a  little  while,  and  thought. 
He  was  too  impatient  to  wait  long.  He  could 
not  trust  these  lying  servants.  So  he  determ- 
ined to  try  for  himself.  Her  room  was  up 
stairs,  somewhere  in  the  story  above. 

So  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  up  the  stairs, 
until  his  head  was  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  story  above.     Then  he  called  : 

"il/m.'" 

No  answer. 

"Min!"  in  a  louder  voice. 

No  answer, 

"MIN!  it's  ME!"  still  louder. 

No  answer. 

"  MINT  a  perfect  yell. 

At  this  last  shout  there  was  a  response.  One 
of  the  doors  opened,  and  a  lady  made  her  ap- 
pearance, while  at  two  other  doors  appeared 
two  maids.  The  lady  was  young  and  beauti- 
ful, and  her  face  was  stern,  and  her  dark  eyes 
looked  indignant! V  toward  tha^Baron.  .  ^  .  ^^ 
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"  Who  are  you  V"  slie  asked,  abruptly  ;  "  and 
what  do  you  want  ?" 

"Me?  I'm  tlie  Baron  Atramonte ;  and  I 
Avant  Min.     .Don't  you  know  where  she  is?" 

"  Who  ?" 

"Min." 

"Min?"  asked  the  other,  in  amazement. 

"Yes.  My  Min — Minnie,  you  know.  ]Min- 
Tiie  Fay." 

At  this  tlie  lady  looked  at  the  Baron  with 
ntter  horror. 

"I  want  her," 

"She's  not  at  home,"  said  the  lady. 

"Well,  really,  it's  too  bad.  I  must  see  her. 
Is  she  out  ?" 

"Yes." 

' '  Really  ?     Honor  bright  now  ?" 

The  lady  retired  and  shut  the  door. 

"Well,  darn  it  all,  you  needn't  be  so  pep- 
pery," muttered,  the  Baron.  "I  didn't  say  any 
thing.  I  only  asked  a  civil  question.  Out, 
hey?  Well,  she  must  be  this  time.  If  she'd 
been  in,  she'd  have  made  her  appearance.  Well, 
I'd  best  go  out  and  hunt  her  up.  They  don't 
seem  to  me  altogether  so  cordial  as  I'd  like  to 
have  them.  They're  just  a  leetle  too  'risto- 
cratic." 

With  these  observations  to  himself,  the  Bar- 
on descended  the  stairs,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  door.  Here  he  threw  an  engaging  smile 
upon  the  servant,  and  made  a  remark  which  set 
the  other  on  the  broad  grin  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  After  this  the  Baron  took  his  de- 
parture. 

The  Baron  this  time  went  to  some  stables, 
and  reappeared  in  a  short  time  mounted  upon 
a  gallant  steed,  and  careering  down  the  Corso. 
In  due  time  he  reached  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
and  then  he  ascended  the  Pincian  Hill.  Here 
he  rode  about  for  some  time,  and  finally  his 
perseverance  Avas  rewarded.  He  was  looking 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  upon  the  Pi- 
azza below,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  barouche, 
in  which  Averc  three  ladies.  One  of  these  sat  on 
the  front  seat,  and  her  white  face  and  short  gold- 
en hair  seemed  to  indicate  to  him  the  one  he 
sought. 

In  an  instant  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
rode  down  the  hill  as  quick  as  possible,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  crowds  who  Avere  going  up 
iind  down.  In  a  short  time  he  had  caught  up 
Avith  the  carriage.  He  was  right.  It  was  the 
right  one,  and  Minnie  was  there,  together  with 
Lady  Dalrymple  and  Mrs,  Willoughby.  The 
ladies,  on  learning  of  his  approach,  exhibited  no 
emotion.  They  Avere  prepared  for  this,  and  re- 
signed. They  had  determined  that  INIinnie 
should  have  no  more  interviews  with  him  in- 
doors ;  and  since  they  could  not  imprison  her 
altogether,  they  woidd  have  to  submit  for  the 
present  to  his  advances.  But  they  were  rapidly 
becoming  desjierate. 

Lord  HaAvbury  was  riding  by  the  carriage  as 
the  Baron  came  u]), 

"  Hallo  !"  said  he  to  the  former.  "How  do ? 
ivnd  how  are  you  all  ?     Why,  I've  been  hunting 


!  all  over  creation.  Well,  Minnie,  how  goes  it? 
Feel  lively?  That's  right.  Keep  out  ih  the 
oi)en  air.  Take  all  the  exercise  you  can,  and 
eat  as  hard  as  you  can.  You  live  too  quiet  as 
a  general  thing,  and  want  to  knock  around 
more.  But  Ave'll  fix  all  that,  Avon"t  we,  Min, 
before  a  month  of  Sundays?" 

The  advent  of  the  Baron  in  this  manner,  and 
his  familiar  address  to  Minnie,  filled  Hawbury 
with   amazement.     He  had  been  surprised  at 
finding  him  with  the  ladies  on  the  previous  day, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  his  demeanor  Avhich 
Avas  at  all  remarkable.     Now,  however,  he  no- 
ticed the  very  great  familiarity  of  his  tone  and 
manner    toward    ^linnie,    and    Avas    naturally 
amazed.     The  Baron  had  not  confided  to  him 
his  secret,  and  he  could  not  understand  the 
cause  of  such  intimacy  between  the  representa- 
tives of  such  dilferent  classes.    He  therefore  list- 
ened with  inexpressible  astonishment  to  the  Bar- 
on's language,  and  to  ^Minnie's  artless  replies. 
:      Minnie  Avas  sitting  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
barouche,  and  Avas  alone  in  that  seat.     As  the 
I  gentlemen  rode  on  each  side  of  the  carriage 
'  her  face  was  turned  toward  them.      Hawbury 
[  rode  back,  so  that  he  Avas  beside  Lady  Dalrym- 
[  pie ;  but  the  Baron  rode  forward,  on  the  other 
side,  so  as  to  bring  himself  as  near  to  Minnie 
j  as  possible.     The  Baron  was  exceedingly  hap- 
py.    His  happiness  shoAved  itself  in  the  flush 
of  his  face,  in  the  glow  of  his  eyes,  and  in  the 
general  exuberance  and  all-embracing  swell  of 
his  manner.      His  voice  was  loud,  his  gestures 
demonstrative,  and  his  remarks  were  addressed 
by  turns  to  each  one  in  the  company.     The 
I  others  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  talk,  and 

■  left  it  all  to  the  Baron.      Lady  Dalrymjile  and 
I  Mrs,  Willoughby  exchanged  glances  of  despair. 

'  Hawbury  still  looked  on  in  surprise,  Avhile  Min- 

■  nie  remained  perfectly  calm,  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed, and  conversed  with  her  usual  simplicity. 

j  As  the  party  thus  rode  on  they  met  a  horse- 
man,  Avho  threw  a  rapid  glance  over  all  of  them. 
It  Avas  Girasole.  The  ladies  bowed,  and  Mrs. 
Willoughby  wished  that  he  had  come  a  little 
before,  so  that  he  could  have  taken  the  place 
beside  the  carriage  Avhere  the  Baron  now  Avas. 
But  the  place  was  now  appropriated,  and  there 
was  no  chance  for  the  Count.  Girasole  threw  a 
dark  look  over  them,  Avhich  rested  more  partic- 
ularly on  Hawbury.  Hawbury  nodded  lightly 
at  the  Count,  and  didn't  appear  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  him.  All  this  took  up  but  a 
few  moments,  and  the  Count  passed  on. 

Shortly  after  they  met  another  horseman. 
He  sat  erect,  pale,  sad,  Avith  a  solemn,  earnest 
glow  in  his  melancholy  eyes.  Minnie's  back 
was  turned  toward  him,  so  that  she  could  not 
see  his  face,  but  his  eyes  Avere  fixed  upon  Mrs. 
Willoughby.  She  looked  back  at  him  and 
bowed,  as  did  also  Lady  Dalrymple.  He  took 
ot^'  his  hat,  and  the  carriage  rolled  past.  Then 
he  turned  and  looked  after  it,  bareheaded,  and 
Minnie  caught  sight  of  him,  and  smiled  and 
bowed.  And  then  in  a  few  moments  more  the 
croAvd  swallowed  up  Scone  Dacres. 
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The  Baron  thus  enjoyed  himself  in  a  large, 
exuberant  fashion,  and  monopolized  the  con- 
versation in  a  large,  exuberant  way.  He  out- 
did himself.  He  confided  to  the  ladies  his 
plans  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Roman  State.  He  told  stories  of  his 
adventures  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  men- 
tioned the  state  of  his  finances,  and  his  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  He  was  as  open,  as  free, 
and  as  communicative  as  if  he  had  been  at  home, 
with  fond  sisters  and  admiring  brothers  around 
him.  The  ladies  were  disgusted  at  it  all ;  and 
by  the  ladies  I  mean  only  Mrs.  Willoughby  and 
Lady  Dalrymple.  For  Minnie  was  not — she 
actually  listened  in  delight.  It  was  not  con- 
ventional. Very  well.  Neither  was  the  Bar- 
on. And  for  that  matter,  neither  was  she. 
He  was  a  child  of  nature.  So  was  she.  His 
rudeness,  his  aggressiveness.  His  noise,  his  talk- 
xitiveness,  his  egotism,  his  confidences  about 
himself^all  these  did  not  "make  him  so  very 
disagreeable  to  her  as  to  her  sister  and  aunt. 

So  Minnie  treated. the  Baron  with  the  utmost 
complaisance,  and  Hawbury  was  surprised,  and 
Mrs.  Willoughby  and  Lady  Dalrymple  were  dis- 
gusted ;  but  the  Baron  was  delighted,  and  his 
soul  was  filled  with  perfect  joy.  Too  soon  for 
him  was  this  drive  over.  But  the  end  came, 
and  they  reached  the  hotel.  Hawbury  left  them, 
but  the  Baron  lingered.  The  spot  was  too  sweet, 
the  charm  too  dear — he  could  not  tear  himself 
away.  • 

In  fact,  he  actually  followed  the  ladies  into 
the  house. 

"I  think  I'll  just  make  myself  comfortable 
in  here,  Min,  till  you  come  down,"  said  the 
Baron.  And  with  these  words  he  walked  into 
the  reception-room,  where  he  selected  a  place 
-on  a  sofa,  and  composed  himself  to  wait  ])a- 
tiently  for  Minnie  to  come  down. 

So  he  waited,  and  waited,  and  Avaited — but 
Minnie  did  not  come.  At  last  he  grew  impa- 
tient. He  walked  out,  and  up  the  stairs,  and 
listened. 

He  heard  ladies'  voices. 

He  spoke. 

"Mn.'" 

No  answer. 

"  Min!"  louder. 

No  answer. 

"MIN!     HALLO-0-0-0!" 

No  answer. 

'•''MINI"  a  perfect  shout. 

At  this  a  door-  was  opened  violently,  and 
Mrs.  Willoughby  walked  out.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  glanced  fire. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  "this  is  intolerable!  You 
must  be  intoxicated.  Go  away  at  once,  or 
I  shall  certainly  have  you  turned  out  of  the 
house." 

And  saying  this  she  went  back,  shut  the 
door,  and  locked  it. 

The  Baron  M-as  thunder-struck.  He  had 
never  been  treated  so  in  his  life.  He  was 
cut  to  the  heart.  His  feelings  were  deeply 
wounded. 


"Darn  it!"  he  muttered.  "What's  all  this 
for?     I  ain't  "been  doing  any  thing." 

He  walked  out  very  thoughtfully.  He  couldn't 
understand  it  at  all.  He  was  troubled  for  some 
time.  But  at  last  his  buoyant  spirit  rose  su- 
perior to  this  temporary  depression.  To-mor- 
row would  explain  all,  he  thought.  Yes,  to- 
morrow would  make  it  all  right.  To-morrow 
he  would  sec  Min,  and  get  her  to  tell  him  what 
in  thunder  the  row  was.  She'd  have  to  tell, 
for  he  could  never  find  out.  So  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  keep  his  soul  in  patience. 

That  evening  Hawbury  was  over  at  the  Bar- 
on's quarters,  by  special  invitation,  and  the 
Baron  decided  to  ask  his  advice.  So  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Avhile  in  the  full,  easy, 
and  confidential  mood  that  arises  out  of  social 
intercourse,  he  told  Hawbury  his  whole  story — 
beginning  with  the  account  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Minnie,  and  his  rescue  of  her,  and  her  ac- 
ceptance of  him,  down  to  this  very  day,  when 
he  had  been  so  terribly  snubbed  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby. To  all  this  Hawbury  listened  in  amaze- 
ment. It  was  completely  new  to  him.  He  won- 
dered particularly  to  find  another  man  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  this  quiet,  timid  little  girl. 

The  Baron  asked  his  advice,  but  Hawbury 
declined  giving  any.  He  said  he  couldn't  ad- 
vise any  man  in  a  love-affair.  Every  man  must 
trust  to  himself.  No  one's  advice  could  be  of 
any  avail.  Hawbury,  in  fact,  was  puzzled,  but 
he  said  the  best  he  could.  The  Baron  himself 
was  fully  of  Haubury's  opinion.  He  swore  that 
it  was  truth,  and  declared  the  man  that  followed 
another's  advice  in  a  love-affair  was  a  "  darned 
fool  that  didn't  deserve  to  win  his  gal." 

There  followed  a  general  conversation  on 
things  of  a  different  kind.  The  Baron  again 
discoursed  on  church  and  state.  He  then  ex- 
hibited some  curiosities.  Among  other  things 
a  skull.  He  used  it  to  hold  his  tobacco.  He 
declared  that  it  was  the  skull  of  an  ancient 
Rom.an.  On  the  inside  was  a  paper  pasted 
there,  on  which  he  had  written  the  following : 

"Oh,  I'm  the  skull  of  a  Roman  bold 
That  fit  in  the  ancient  war ; 
From  East  to  West  I  bore  the  flag 
Of  S.  P.  Q.  and  R. 

"In  East  and  West,  and  North  and  South, 
We  made  the  nations  fear  us— 
Both  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Hannibal, 
And  Pharaoh  too,  and  Pyrrhus. 

"We  took  their  statutes  from  the  Greeks, 
And  lots  of  manuscripts  too; 
We  set  adrift  on  his  world-wide  tramp 
The  original  wandering  Jew. 

"  But  at  last  the  beggarly  Dutchman  came, 
With  his  lager  and  sauerkraut ; 
And  wherever  that  beggarly  Dutchman  went 
He  made  a  terrible  rout. 

"Wo  ist  der  Deutscher's  Vaterland? 
Is  it  near  the  ocean  wild? 
Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  grow? 
Not  there,  not  there,  my  child. 

"But  it's  somewhere  down  around  tlie  Rhine; 
And  now  that  Bismarck's  come, 
Down  goes  Napoleon  to  the  ground, 
And  away  goes  the  Pope  from  Rome !" 
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CUBA  is  called  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles, 
Close  by  her  throne,  and  nearer  the  morn- 
ing sun,  sits  the  right  royal  princess,  San  Do- 
mingo, not  less  rich,  beautiful,  and  seductive, 
and  sharing  with  her  ^lajesty  the  wooings  of 
suitors. 

That  famous  island,  fertile  in  every  thing 
that  grows  in  the  tropics,  abounding  in  metals 
and  minerals,  with  broad  valleys  and  sunny  sa- 
vannas of  exquisite  beauty,  and  mountains  ris- 
ing sometimes  more  than  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  covered 
with  magnificent  forests  of  the  richest  cabinet 
woods,  is  blessed  Mith  a  salubrity  of  climate 
which  makes  existence  there  a  perfect  joy. 

From  the  moment  when  Columbus  discov- 
ered that  island,  and  the  inhabitants  believed 
he  had  descended  from  the   skies,  until  the 


President  of  our  republic  sent  a  commission 
there  to  spy  out  its  attractions,  it  has  been  a 
coveted  spot. 

For  almost  seventy  years  the  civilized  world 
has  held  the  negro  population  of  that  island  to 
be  only  restrained  human  fiends,  whose  race 
was  wholly  responsible  for  those  terrible  events 
there  vaguely  comprehended  under  the  title  of 
the  ''horrors  of  San  Domingo."  It  has  been 
the  ungenerous  task  of  a  class  of  writers  and 
speakers  in  this  country,  from  the  time  of  the 
Ninth  Congress,  to  alarm  the  timid  and  unin- 
formed people  with  the  cry  of  "horrors  of  San 
Domingo"  whenever  a'proposition  was  made  to 
educate  the  slaves,  or  to  elevate  them  to  the 
dignity  of  freemen  and  citizens.  They  have 
declaimed  vehemently  about  the  "natural  fe- 
rocity of  the  negro"  when  left  to  uncontrolled 
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freedom  of  action,  and  pointed  to  the  "  horrors 
of  San  Domingo"  as  an  illustration.  They  have 
falsified  history  by  representing  the  patriot  and 
martyr  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  black  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  San  Domingo  seventy  years  ago, 
as  the  high-priest  at  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  where- 
on perished  thousands  of  innocent  white  people 
of  the  island.  They  have  painted  the  conduct 
of  the  blacks  there  in  the  most  hideous  colors, 
without  a  pleasant  tint  to  relieve  the  eye  of  the 
horrified  beholder,  Avhile  they  have  indicated  in 
faintest  outline  the  provocations  which  excited 
the  negroes  to  savage  deeds.  They  have  care- 
fully concealed  the  fact  that  the  "  horrors  of 
San  Domingo"  are  quite  as  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  "natural  ferocity"  of  the  white  race  as  to 
that  of  the  negro  race,  I  propose  to  illustrate 
that  fact  in  this  paper  by  an  inside  view  of 
affairs  in  that  island  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century — partly  given  me  by  oral  communica- 
tions from  the  late  Admiral  Charles  Stewart,  of 
our  navy,  in  the  summer  of  18G3,  and  partly  by 
a  series  of  letters  from  Cape  Fran9ais  (now  Cape 
Haytien),  written  in  the  year  1802  by  a  Philadel- 
phia lady  to  Aaron  Burr,  then  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  Stewart  Avas  then  a  midship- 
man in  our  navy,  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  on  duty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  many  of  the  French  and  Creole 
officers  at  the  Cape. 

A  glance  at  the  antecedent  history  of  San 
Domingo  seems  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  events  at  the  period  in 
question.     Let  ns  see. 

Almost  as  guileless  as  the  cultivators  of 
Eden  in  their  purity,  and  as  kind  as  good  an- 
gels, were  the  inhabitants  of  San  Domingo  when 
Spanish  eyes  first  looked  upon  it,  and  Spanish 
lips  first  changed  its  aboriginal  name  of  Hayti, 
or  mountainous.  "These  people,"  Columbus 
wrote  for  the  ears  of  his  sovereigns,  "  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves  ;  their  discourse 
is  ever  sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied  by  a 
smile.  I  swear  to  your  Majesties  there  is  not 
in  the  world  a  better  nation  or  a  better  land." 

The  strange  tidings  spread  through  the  Span- 
ish conrt.  The  Satan  of  Spanish  avarice  was 
aroused  and  coveted  that  goodly  land,  for  there 
were  rumors  of  gold  among  its  lofty  hills.  In 
less  than  three  years  Spanish  adventurers,  by 
no  means  heavenly  in  their  natures,  were  seat- 
ed upon  the  northern  verge  of  the  island  ;  and 
in  their  eager  haste  for  riches  and  vigorous 
search  for  gold  they  soon  destroyed  the  loving 
natives,  whom  they  made  their  slaves,  by  hard 
work  and  cruel  treatment  in  the  mines.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  "  hon-ors  of  San  Domingo." 
Among  the  murderers  Avas  that  Corte'z  who 
afterward,  in  search  of  other  mines  and  their 
products,  carried  unutterable  woe  into  Mexico. 
Castilians  took  the  place  of  the  gentler  people, 
and  became  numerous.  They  also  grew  rich 
upon  the  labor  of  other  slaves — negro6s  from 
Africa. 

Two  hundred  years  rolled  away,  and  the  Sa- 
tan of  French  covetousness  looked  wishfully  upon 


the islandfrom afar.  Gallicbuccaneers, whohov- 
ered  upon  Tortugas,  near,  and  upon  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  San  Domingo,  where  their  vices 
made  them  a  disgrace  to  human  nature,  asked 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  government  protec- 
tion in  exchange  for  a  part  of  their  winnings 
in  the  profession  of  robbery.  A  governor  was 
quickly  sent,  with  a  French  flag,  some  French 
soldiers,  and  a  few  French  cannon,  and  Louis 
took  the  bribe.  The  freebooters  and  the  sol- 
diers took  possession  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  island,  and  called  it  Hayti,  the  original  name 
of  the  whole  country.  The  Spaniards  frown- 
ed, but  to  no  purpose.  The  French  had  Might, 
the  supple  champion  of  royalty,  on  their  side, 
and  laughed  at  the  impotent  anger  of  the  Cas- 
tilians. Immigrants  came  from  France.  Pop- 
ulation and  Avealth  rapidly  increased ;  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  another  century  one-half  of 
the  sugar  used  in  Europe  was  made  in  San 
Domingo. 

When  almost  another  century  had  passed  • 
away  since  the  buccaneer  conquest  the  French 
portion  of  the  island  contained  half  a  million 
souls.  Of  these  a  little  more  than  thirty-eight 
thousand  were  white  ])eo])le,  nearly  twenty- 
eight  thousand  were  free  i)cople  of  color,  most- 
ly mulattoes,  and  the  remainder  were  negro 
slaves.  Many  of  the  mulattoes  owned  large 
estates.  Not  a  few  had  been  liberally  educated 
in  France,  and  many  households  were  models 
of  elegance  and  refinement,  wherein  happily 
dwelt  young  Frenchmen  with  beautiful  quad- 
roon wives.  But  the  free  people  of  color  were 
excluded  from  all  the  political  privileges  accord- 
ed to  the  white  inhabitants. 

When  the  revolutionary  cry  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity  came  over  the  sea  from  vol- 
canic France,  the  white  islanders  eagerly  echoed 
it,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly. 
The  proscribed  free  people  of  color,  stirred  with 
a  hope  of  emancipation,  and  equally  loyal  to  the 
new  government,  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the 
vaunted  fraternity.  Their  demand  was  not  only 
rejected  with  scorn,  but  the  dusky  Lacomb,  who 
had  been  thought  worthy  of  a  ])lace  at  the  table 
of  Counts  JMaurepas  and  Vergennes,  in  the  moth- 
er country,  was  hanged  for  his  impertinence  in 
presenting  to  the  colonial  Legislature  of  San 
Domingo  a  petition  asking  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship for  his  class  ;  and  pale  Boudiere  was  torn 
in  ])ieces  by  a  French  mob  for  ottering  a  similar 
petition  in  behalf  of  the  proscribed  yace. 

Insult  and  outrage  aroused  the  slumbering 
hatred  of  the  mulattoes  into  fearful  action. 
Vincent  Oge,  who  in  France  had  associated  on 
tei'ras  of  equality  with  Lafayette  and  his  rev- 
olutionary comi)eers,  soon  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  small  armed  force  of  mulattoes,  and  respect- 
fully but  boldly  demanded  a  recognition  of  the 
political  equality  of  his  mixed  race,  but  did  not 
go  so  fixr  as  to  ask  the  like  boon  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  dai'ker  toilers  there  who  Avere 
his  brethren  and  bond-slaves.  That  Avas  in  the 
autunm  of  1790.  Oge's  aspirations,  so  mani- 
fested, Avere  terribly  punished^  s®^^|iJt<^|J'!^/j^jV^V 
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brother  Avere  tortured  to  death  by  being  broken 
upon  a  wheel  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  a 
large  number  of  his  ai'med  followers  were  mur- 
dered by  order  of  the  French  authorities  of  the 
island. 

These  "  horrors  of  San  Domingo"  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  the  European  French,  and 
the  famous  society  of  Les  Amis  des  Noirs — the 
Friends  of  the  Blacks — procured  a  decree  by 
the  National  Convention  in  May,  1791,  which 
declared  that  the  people  of  color  in  San  Do- 
mingo born  of  free  parents  were  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  French  citizens.  The  mu- 
lattoes  rejoiced,  but  the  intelligent  slaves,  who, 
inspired  by  the  wild  cry  of  freedom  that  came 
from  the  French  democracy,  had  dared  to 
hope  for  emancipation,  were  disappointed  and 
made  sullen  because  of  the  partiality  shown  to 
their  mongrel  brethren.  The  slave-holders  were 
alarmed,  for  they  saw  in  the  decree  a  prelude 
to  cither  general  emancipation  or  fearful  insur- 
rections, and  they  unwisely  induced  the  colonial 
governor  to  suspend  the  operations  of  that  de- 
cree until  they  could  appeal  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment. 

This  interference  greatly  exasperated  the  free 
colored  population,  and  they  were  about  to  take 
up  arms  and  kindle  a  fierce  civil  war,  when  a 
new  element  of  trouble  appeared.  The  slaves 
arose  in  insurrection,  but  Avere  loth  to  affiliate 
with  the  mulattoes.  The  white  people  were 
alarmed  beyond  measure  by  the  double  menace, 
for  it  was  an  armed  protest  of  more  than  400,000 
persons  against  the  injustice  of  less  than  40,000. 
The  terrified  French  quickly  consented  to  the 
demands  of  the  mulattoes  in  order  to  keep  them 
quiet  and  friendly,  and  the  malcontents  were 
peaceable  for  a  while.  That  was  in  September, 
1791. 

Meanwhile  the  voice  of  the  planters  against 
the  decree  of  May  had  been  potential  in  the 
National  Assembly,  The  decree  was  repealed. 
When  that  unwelcome  news  reached  San  Do- 
mingo it  created  the  most  fearful  agitation. 
The  mulattoes  flew  to  arms,  and  some  of  them 
speedily  coalesced  with  the  insurgent  negroes. 
The  French  faced  the  terrible  calamity  Avith 
the  greatest  fortitude  and  courage,  and  so  was 
begun  a  civil  war  which  was  carried  on  for  sev- 
eral years  with  the  greatest  ferocity  by  both 
parties. 

At  this  juncture  an  extraordinary  person 
emerged  from  obscurity.  It  Avas  Francis  Do- 
minique Toussaint,  a  negro  of  pure  blood,  and 
grandson  of  an  African  prince.  He  Avas  a 
small,  slender  man,  Avho  Avas  so  thin  in  his  boy- 
hood that  he  Avas  called  "the  little  lath.''  He 
Avas  noAV  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
and  had  been  all  his  life  a  slave  on  the  estate  of 
the  Count  de  Noe,  Avhose  manager,  M.  Bayou 
de  Libertas,  had  educated  him,  and  placed  him 
in  positions  of  trust.  He  Avas  studious,  thought- 
ful, and  religious.  He  Avarmly  sympathized 
Avith  his  enslaved  race  in  their  attitude  of  arm- 
ed combatants  for  their  OAvn  freedom.  He  had 
read  Avith  profound  interest  the  Albe'  Raynal's 


essays  on  the  multifarious  evil  effects  of  slavery, 
and  had  long  pondered  peaceful  schemes  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  race  in  San  Domingo.  He 
was  yet  powerfully  impressed  by  Raynal's  pic- 
tures of  the  great  Avrong :  and  in  the  servile  in- 
surrection Avhich  now  invited  his  co-operation 
he  thought  he  saAv  a  Avay  opened  through  a  Red 
Sea  by  Avhich  his  people  might  pass  to  a  land 
of  liberty. 

Toussaint's  soul  gloAved  AA-ith  an  intense  de- 
sire to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  his  people,  and 
so  soon  as  he  could  secure  the  safety  of  M. 
Bayou,  his  benefactor,  and  that  of  his  family 
and  some  personal  property,  he  joined  the  in- 
surgent blacks.  His  delay  had  excited  their 
suspicions  and  displeasure.  They  noAv  received 
him  Avith  open  arms.  His  knoAvledge  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  flora  of  the  island 
caused  his  immediate  em])loyraent  in  the  med- 
ical department.  His  military  genius,  hitherto 
unsuspected,  Avas  quickly  dcA-eloped,  and  he  AA-as 
promoted  first  to  the  staft'  of  his  chief,  and  then 
to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  was  acknoAvledged  to  be  supe- 
rior in  martial  ability  to  the  other  black  com- 
manders, Avho  Avere  either  incompetent  or  fero- 
cious and  cruel.  Very  soon  San  Domingo  pre- 
sented a  most  pitiful  spectacle.  The  beautiful 
princess  of  the  Antilles  Avas  made  to  bleed  from 
a  thousand  Avounds.  Her  radiant  beauty  Avas 
marred  by  the  iron  heel  of  War,  and  her  rich 
garments  Avere  trailed  in  the  dust  and  cinders 
of  fiery  Disoord. 

French  commissioners  Avere  sent  from  time 
to  time  to  quench  the  flames, of  civil  Avar,  if 
possible,  by  mediation :  but  they  Avere  unsuc- 
cessful. Even  the  Avhite  inhabitants,  divided 
into  royalist  and  republican  factions  as  fierce 
as  those  in  France,  were  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies. The  black  leaders,  regarding  the  Na- 
tional Convention  as  their  foe,  took  the  royalist 
side  after  the  beheading  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
in  1793,  and,  accepting  the  proftered  aid  of  the 
King  of  S})ain,  refused  to  listen  to  propositions 
from  the  republican  government  of  France. 

Very  soon  new  troubles  appeared,  Avhich 
finally  produced  beneficent  results.  The  Span- 
iards and  the  English  invaded  the  Avestern  part 
of  the  island.  The  latter  captured  the  Avhole 
Avestern  coast,  seized  Port-au-Prince,  the  cap- 
ital, and  besieged  the  French  governor,  General 
Laveanx,  and  his  troops  in  Port-de-Paix.  This 
Avas  the  last  stronghold  held  by  the  French,  and 
it  Avas  in  imminent  danger,  for  the  garrison  Avas 
Aveakened  by  disease  and  famine.  Woeful  Avas 
noAv  the  pliglit  of  San  Domingo  I  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  mulattoes,  and  blacks 
Avere  contending  for  the  mastery.  The  latter 
Avere  overAvhelming  in  numbers ;  and  Avhen  the 
English  invasion  Avas  threatened,  the  French 
commissioners  resolved  to  conciliate  them  by  a 
proclamation  of  universal  freedom.  That  Avas 
done  in  August,  1793.  In  February  folloAving 
the  National  Convention  confirmed  the  acts  of 
the  commissioners,  formally  guaranteed  the 
freedom  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
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colony,  and  made  Hayti  an  integral  part  of 
France. 

Toussaint,  whose  sole  object  in  joining  his 
insurgent  people  was  to  secure  their  freedom, 
saw  in  this  guarantee  of  a  great  nation  the  only 
chance  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  holy  pur- 
pose. He  relied  upon  the  faith  of  France.  If 
her  government  in  San  Domingo  should  be 
firmly  established,  he  believed  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  race  would  be  fully  secured.  He 
was  then  virtual  commander-in-chief  of  the 
black  forces.  He  openly  declared  his  fealty  to 
France,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  little 
army  under  the  governor.  So  energetically  and 
successfully  did  he  work  to  bring  all  parties  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  General  Laveaux  ex- 
claimed, "  Afais  cet  lioimne  fait  ouverture  partout'^ 
— But  this  man  opens  the  way  every  Avhere. 
From  that  time  he  Avas  called  by  the  name  of 
L'Ouverture — The  Opening — and  he  is  known 
in  history  as  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 

Toussaint  now  entered  upon  a  campaign 
against  the  enemies  of  the  French  with  great 
vigor.  The  English  and  Spanish  united  to  op- 
pose him,  and  some  of  the  mulattoes  refused  to 
join  the  blacks.  But  Toussaint's  troops  (num- 
bering far  less  than  the  allies)  looked  upon  him 
as  almost  an  inspired  leader,  and  followed  him 
with  enthusiasm.  He  won  victories  every  where. 
The  Spaniards  were  subdued,  after  a  long  con- 
test, and  expelled;  and  in  1796  Toussaint  was 
appointed  by  Sonthanax,  the  French  commis- 
sioner, commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  island 
of  San  Domingo,  which  was  then,  by  treaty,  a 
French  possession.  In  171)7  he  drove  the  En- 
glish into  the  sea,  and  being  then  virtually  gov- 
ernor of  the  -whole  insular  domain,  he  restored 
peace  and  order,  and  took  measures  to  establish 
the  industries  of  the  island  upon  a  prosperous 
footing.  Commerce  and  agriculture  were  re- 
vived ;  and,  while  he  sought  by  just  means  to 
benefit  his  own  race,  the  rights  of  the  white  peo- 
ple were  scrupulously  maintained.  Their  es- 
tates were  restored,  and  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty were  protected. 

But  while  Toussaint  was  so  laboring  benevo- 
lently and  patriotically,  he  was  opposed  and 
misrepresented  by  He'douville,  a  new  commis- 
sioner, who  became  intensely  jealous  of  the  ne- 
gro chief  because  of  his  growing  popularity. 
He  sowed  seeds  of  bitter  discord  between  Tous- 
saint and  Rigaud,  the  jealous  and  ambitious 
leader  of  the  mulattoes,  whom  he  officially  freed 
from  the  control  of  the  general- in -chief,  and  so 
prepared  the  elements  of  another  civil  war. 
Having  thoroughly  rooted  this  mischief,  Hedou- 
ville  hastened  to  France,  and  laid  complaints 
against  Toussaint  before  the  Directory.  The 
general  had  already  sent  a  true  statement  of 
the  condition  of  public  affairs  on  the  island, 
which  the  government  accepted.  Toussaint 
was  justified,  and  Hedouville  was  censured. 
But  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  raged  fearful- 
ly between  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  year  1799,  when  the  latter 
were  subdued,  and  their  chief  fled  to  France. 


In  this  work  Toussaint  was  ably  helped  by  Des- 
salines,  a  native  of  Guinea,  who,  tliough  unedu- 
cated, had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  was  brave,  active,  and  cruel,  and 
thousands  of  the  mulattoes  were  slaughtered  by 
his  orders,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Tous- 
saint. 

The  new  French  commissioner  in  place  of 
He'douville  was  treacherous  to  France,  San  Do- 
mingo, and  humanity.  He  was  in  secret  league 
with  the  planters  in  devising  means  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  slavery,  and  he  attempted  to 
give  official  countenance  to  the  slave-trade. 
Toussaint,  satisfied  that  his  presence  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  his  country,  sent  him  to 
France,  and  late  in  1800  took  possession  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  whose  inhabitants 
were  yet  in  allegiance  to  Spain.  He  assumed 
the  government  of  all  San  Domingo,  and  was 
working  wisely  and  successfully  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  happy  and  prosperous  republic, 
when  a  blow  from  an  unexpected  quarter  de- 
stroyed all  his  bright  hopes  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  for  his  race  in  the  Antilles, 

Toussaint  had  proceeded  to  organize  a  civil 
government  by  choosing  an  administrative  coun- 
cil composed  of  nine  men,  eight  of  whom  were 
white  proprietors  of  estates,  and  one  was  a  mu- 
latto. He  also  determined  to  establish  a  con- 
stitutional government.  An  admirable  instru- 
ment for  that  purpose  was  drawn  up  by  his 
council,  in  which  he  was  named  president  for 
life  ;  the  authority  of  France  was  acknowledged; 
no  distinction  was  made  between  the  citizens 
on  account  of  race  or  color ;  and  free  trade  was 
established.  This  constitution  Toussaint  sent, 
with  an  autograph  letter,  to  Bonaparte,  then 
First  Consul  of  France — in  other  words,  an  al- 
most irresponsible  dictator  by  the  grace  of  bay- 
onets. The  usurper's  court  was  then  beset  by 
swarms  of  refugee  planters  clamoring  loudly  for 
the  restoration  of  slavery  in  San  Domingo.  His 
wife,  Josephine,  a  native  of  the  Antilles,  was 
an  eloquent  pleader  for  their  cause.  The  treaty 
of  peace  at  Amiens  had  just  closed  the  Conti- 
nental war,  and  there  were  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed soldiers  ready  to  oppose  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  selfish  adventurer.  He  had  won 
no  renown  in  Hayti,  for  the  black  race  there 
had  achieved  their  freedom  without  his  counte- 
nance. The  praises  bestowed  upon  Toussaint 
as  a  military  leader  aroused  that  mean  jealousy 
of  rivals  in  ap])lause  for  which  Bonaparte  Avas 
conspicuous ;  and  the  comparisons  which  had 
been  freely  drawn  between  him  and  the  black 
hero  excited  his  cruel  animosity.  His  haughty 
pride  was  offended  because  Toussaint  had  es- 
tablished a  government  and  was  made  ruler 
for  life,  without  previous  suggestions  from  the 
Corsican. 

On  considering  these  things  Bonaparte  re- 
solved to  please  the  Haytian  planters,  employ 
dangerous  soldiers,  and  crush  the  great  black 
leader,  Avho  was  innocently  sharing  with  him 
the  world's  applause.  So  Avhen  Vincent,  the 
bearer  of  Toussaint's  constitution  to  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  First  Consul,  laid  it  before  him,  Bo- 
naparte's instant  and  angry  rejjly  was,  "  He  is  a 
revolted  slave  whom  we  must  punish.  The 
honor  of  France  is  outraged."  His  obsequious 
council,  or  legislature,  of  Paris,  passed  an  act, 
and  he  issued  a  decree,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Erencli  colonies  to  their  condition  before  the 
year  1789.  This  would  re-establish  slavery  in 
San  Domingo,  and  blot  out  the  name  of  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverturc  from  the  list  of  ruling  magis- 
trates. 

Bonaparte's  chosen  instrument  for  the  com- 
mission of  his  meditated  crime  in  San  Domingo 
was  his  brother-in-law,  General  Le  Clerc.  He 
"was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius,  small  in  stature, 
and  winning  in  deportment,  and  had  lately  mar- 
ried Bonaparte's  favorite  sister,  the  beantiful 
and  fascinating  Pauline,  to  whom  the  First  Con- 
sul had  given  San  Domingo  as  a  marriage-por- 
tion. AVith  almost  thirty  thousand  veteran 
troops  and  full  sixty  war  vessels  he  sailed  for 
San  Domingo  late  in  1801,  taking  with  him  his 
wife  and  infant  boy.  Among  his  commanders 
•were  Kigaud,  the  fugitive  mulatto  just  mention- 
ed, and  Boyer  and  Petion,  also  mulattoes,  and 
all  sons  of  French  ])lanters  in  San  Domingo,  who 
had  them  educated  in  France.  They  were  ene- 
mies of  Toussaint,  and  eager  to  deprive  him  of 
his    ,'ell-earned  power. 

The  ex])edition  arrived  on  the  coast  of  San 
Domingo  in  January,  1802.  "Without  making 
a  formal  declaration  of  war,  Le  Clerc,  confident 
in  his  strength,  attempted  to  enter  Cape  Fran- 
9ais  (now  Cape  Haytien),  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island,  while  his  ships  blocked  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor.  The  Cape,  as  it  Avas  usually  call- 
ed, was  then  a  fine  city  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  chiefly  French  and  Creoles. 
Christophe,  a  pure  negro,  and  formerly  a  slave, 
w'as  then  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  Toussaint's 
commanders.  He  Avas  governor  of  that  northern 
province,  and  was  in  the  city  when  the  invaders 
appeared  and  demanded  an  instant  surrender  of 
the  place.  Christophe  asked  for  two  days'  de- 
lay, that  he  might  consult  Toussaint,  when  Le 
Clerc  contemi)tuously  gi-anted  him  but  half  an 
hour.  Anticipating  this,  Christophe  had,  the 
day  before,  sent  all  the  white  men  out  to  the 
plain  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  where  they  miglit 
be  watched  by  his  black  troops.  Now  he  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  rode  through  tlie  town,  order- 
ing the  Avomen  and  children  to  flee  to  the  mount- 
ains near  by,  for  he  was  going  to  burn  the  city. 

The  scene  that  followed  this  order  was  a  most 
pitiable  jonc,  according  to  the  account  of  Admi- 
ral Stewart,  who  was  there.  The  women,  seiz- 
ing such  light  articles  of  value  as  they  could 
carry  away,  were  seen  hurrying  with  children  in 
their  arms,  and  sometimes  little  frightened  flocks 
following,  while  others  were  supporting  the  tot- 
tering steps  of  mothers  and  grandmothers,  as  all 
climbed  in  crowds  tlie  mountain  that  rises  im- 
mediately behind  the  city.  Toilsome  and  peril- 
ous was  that  flight  among  sharp  rocks  and  sharp- 
er brambles,  where  no  path  had  ever  been  beat- 
en.   Many  a  tender  foot  left  its  print  upon  leaves 


or  stones  in  blood.    Many  who  had  never  khoaati 
hunger  or  thirst  Averc  soon  tortured  by  their  in- 
satiate demands ;  and  all  were  oppressed  Aviih 
the  most  dreadful  anxieties  for  the  fate  of  their 
fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and  sons,  AAho  Avere 
in  the  hands  of  the  blacks  on  the  plain.     These 
horrors  Avere  heightened  by  the  smoke  and  flame 
of  the  conflagration  of  the  city,Avhich  Christojthe 
had  kindled  Avith  his  OAvn  hands.    Still  more  hor- 
I  rible  Avas  the  eflect  of  the  explosion  of  a  mag- 
azine near  the  summit  of  the  heights,  by  Avhich 
large  masses  of  rocks  Avere  detached,  and  Avent 
!  thundering  doAvn  the  side  of  the   mountain, 
j  making  fearful  lanes  through  the  thick  ranks 
of  the  fugitives,  maiming  and  killing  scores  of 
them.     Tavo  days  afterward  the  blacks  evacu- 
j  ated  the  place,  and  the  French  fleet  entered  the 
harbor.     French  troops  marched  into  the  toAvn, 
I  and  the  Avhite  peo])le  on  the  plain  and  the  mount- 
ain flocked  in,  and  filled  the  air  Avith  voices  of 
lamentation  over  their  smoking  homes.      It  Avas 
soon  after  this  calamity  had  fallen  npon  Cape 
Fran9ais  that  the  fair  correspondent  of  Burr  al- 
luded to,  Avith  her  sister,  the  Avife  of  a  Creole 
officer,  arrived  and  took  np  her  abode  in  one 
of  the  many  dAvellings  Avhich  the  fire  had  spared. 
Le  Clerc's  confidence  in  Avhat  he  supposed  to 
be  his  overAvhclming  military  strength  awis  soon 
dissipated.     He  found  unexpected  resistance  at 
all  points,  instead  of  meek  submission.      Tous- 
saint had  able  assistants  in  the  field  ;  and  his 
people,  noAv  compelled  to  battle  for  their  OAvn 
freedom  again,  presented  most  formidable  an- 
tagonists.     The  French  general  Avas  made  to 
doubt  the  ability  of  his  force  to  execute  the 
crime  ordered  by  his  master,  and  so,  under  in- 
striictions  from  that  master,  Avho  had  provided 
for  such  a  contingency,  Le  Clerc  resorted  to  the 
arts  of  loAv  diplomacy,  in  Avhich  intrigue,  cun- 
ning, falsehood,  and   dissimulation   are    prime 
j  elements.      He  had  brought  Avith  him,  as  hos- 
!  tages,  tAvo   sons  of  Toussaint,  Avho  had  been 
■  educated  in  France.     These  Averc  sent  to  their 
j  father  Avith  a  letter  from  Bonaparte  and  another 
from  Le  Clerc,  in  both  of  Avhich  Avere  mingled 
flattery  and  menace.     It  Avas  hoped  that  these 
I  letters  and  the  influence  of  the  sons  might  in- 
duce the  black  chieftain  to  submit.      On  the 
contrary,  he  Avas  made  more  determined  by  the 
\  shalloAv  covering  of  foul  dish"onesty.      He  loved 
j  his  sons  tenderly,  but  he  loved  his  country  more 
I  than  they  or  his   oavu  life,  and  he  Avould   not 
sacrifice  it  for  any  earthly  consideration.      He 
'  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  that  involved 

the    re-enslavemctit   of  his  race,  and  he  sent 

I  ' 

back  his  sons  Avith  a  refusal  to  negotiate  except 
on  terms  of  absolute  freedom  for  his  people. 
j      The  baffled  and  irritated  Le  Clerc  noAv  de- 
1  clared  Toussaint  and  his  generals  to  be  outlaAvs. 
Fearful  and  destructive  conflicts  ensued,  in  Avhich 
full  one-third  of  tlie  French  forces  engaged  Avere 
killed  or  Avounded.     The  French  seized  the  sea- 
ports ;  but  the  blacks  held  the  mountains,  from 
i  Avhose  fastnesses  dusky  guerrilla  bands  under 
Dessalines  SAvooped  down  and  destroyed  the  in- 
vaders in  detail.     It  Avas  soon  evident  that  the 
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black  islanders  could  not  be  subdued  by  arms, 
and  finesse  was  again  resorted  to.  A  truce  was 
concluded,  and  a  new  decree  went  forth  that  San 
Domingo  should  be  excepted  from  the  oper- 
ations of  the  act  which  restored  the  French  colo- 
nies to  their  condition  before  1789.  This  was 
intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose.  But 
the  trick  was  successful  in  the  hands  of  Le  Clerc, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  sought  to  win  over  to 
the  French  interest  the  black  generals.  He  be- 
gan with  the  powerful  Christophe.  With  the 
most  solemn  assurances  of  sincerity  he  told  that 
leader,  in  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  blacks  should  be  perpetual,  and  tliat 
personal  honors  and  emoluments  awaited  him 
on  his  submission.  He  convinced  him  that  with 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  for  the  blacks  there 
was  no  longer  a  cause  for  war.  The  chief  was 
deceived  and  yielded.  Dessalines,  who  was  more 
susceptible  to  flattery  and  promises  of  personal 
honors  and  indulgences,  Avas  easily  persuaded  to 
lay  down  his  arms.  To  secure  his  fidelity  he 
was  made  a  French  general,  and  governor  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island,  where  he  lived 
in  great  state  and  sensual  indulgence.  He  in- 
trigued against  Toussaint,  and  served  Le  Clerc 
with  the  most  obsequious  cheerfulness. 

Toussaint  Avas  finally  approached  by  the 
tempter.  He  was  assured  that  if  he  Avould  con- 
sent to  peace  and  submission  the  liberty  of  the 
people  of  San  Domingo  would  be  secured  ;  and 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths  Le  Clerc  promised 
to  leave  the  government  of  the  island  in  that 
chieftain's  hands,  and  he  himself  be  only  a  rep- 
resentative of  France  by  his  side.  He  assured 
him  that  his  black  officers  should  be  employed 
according  to  their  rank,  and  his  black  troops 
should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
those  of  France. 

Toussaint,  deceived  by  Le  Clerc's  apparent 
candor  and  liberality,  accepted  his  offers  for 
the  army  and  people,  but"  refused  to  retain 
office  for  himself.  And  when,  at  the  personal 
interview  that  followed,  the  black  chieftain 
severely  upbraided  the  French  commander  for 
causing  such  misery  in  his  countiy  by  making 
war  without  first  seeking  a  conference,  Le 
Clerc,  with  well-feigned  humility,  acknowl- 
edged his  fault,  asked  forgiveness,  praised  the 
generalship  of  his  antagonist,  and  lauded  his 
ability  as  a  statesman.  And  so  peace  was  re- 
stored. Toussaint  retired  to  his  estate,  not  far 
from  Gonaives,  and  there,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, he  began  to  teach  his  people  to  forget 
their  calamities  and  engage  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

Bonaparte  was  not  satisfied.  His  animosity 
against  Toussaint  could  only  be  appeased  by 
the  destruction  of  the  black  patriot  and  the  re- 
enslavement  of  his  race.  He  ordered  Le  Clerc 
to  abduct  him  and  send  him  to  France.  This 
was  a  difficult  and  perilous  task.  He  found  no 
excuse  in  the  conduct  of  Toussaint  to  Avarrant 
his  arrest;  so  he  ordered  General  Brunet  to 
write  him  a  friendly  letter,  and  invite  him  to 
come  to  Gonaives  for  an  hour's  conference  in 
relation  to  the  Avelfare  of  the  black  troops,  and 
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to  bring  his  wife  with  him.  Toussaint,  unsus- 
picious of  any  thing  wrong,  went.  It  Avas  early 
in  June,  1802.  His  Avife  and  daughter  accom- 
panied him.  He  Avas  cordially  received.  After 
a  short  conversation  Brunet  left  the  room,  when 
armed  men  entered,  seized  Toussaint,  and,  un- 
der cover  of  midnight  darkness,  put  him  on 
board  of  a  French  frigate,  under  a  strong  guard. 
His  family  Avere  also  seized  and  forced  on  board 
the  same  vessel,  and  his  house  AA^as  plundered 
of  all  its  valuable  property.  This  outrage  oc- 
curred on  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  Burr's  cor- 
respondent at  the  Cape.  "This  event,"  she 
said,  "caused  great  rejoicing."  The  conse- 
quences Avere  terrible. 

After  the  abduction  of  Toussaint  a  general 
disarming  of  the  negroes  began.  The  excite- 
ment among  them  because  of  the  perfidy  of  the 
French  Avas  intense.  There  Avere  some  slight 
insurrections,  Avhich  Averc  only  precursors  of  a 
terrific  hurricane  that  folloAved.  The  negroes 
Avere  Aveak  in  resources  ;  but  the  increasing  heat 
aided  them,  for  the  French  soldiers  could  not  en- 
dure it.  Every  day  the  number  of  insurgents 
increased,  Avhile  the  yelloAv  fever,  seizing  the 
French  troops,  almost  decimated  the  regiments. 
The  blacks  contemplated  its  progress  Avith  joy, 
as  a  manifestation  that  God  Avas  fighting  for 
them.  Had  Christophe  and  Dessalines  led 
them,  they  Avould  have  made  short  Avork  of 
their  oppressors.  But  the  latter  Avas  then  one 
of  Le  Clerc's  most  efficient  instruments  of  cru- 
elty. AVhen,  in  August,  Charles  Bellair,  a 
nephcAv  of  Toussaint,  rose  in  insurrection  on 
the  heights  of  Artibonite,  Dessalines,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Le  Clerc,  treacherously  enticed  him 
to  his  camp,  and  then  had  him  murdered,  Avith 
his  Avife  and  three  hundred  folIoAvers. 

Le  Clerc  was  equally  cruel,  and  as  his  poAver 
became  less,  and  his  case  more  desperate,  he 
appeared  at  times  almost  fiendish  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  unresisting  negroes.  Many,  only 
suspected  of  intentions  to  rebel,  Avere  put  into 
vessels,  the  captains  of  Avhich  Avere  instructed 
to  throAv  them  overboard  Avhen  out  at  sea.  Oth- 
er ships  Avere  prepared  on  purpose  for  their  de- 
struction. The  prisoners  Avere  placed  in  the 
hold,  the  hatches  Avere  closed,  and  sulphur  Avas 
burned  beloAv  so  as  to  suffocate  the  poor  AA'retch- 
es.  This  atrocity  the  French  openly  avoAved, 
and  with  their  accustomed  levity  and  gayety 
they  called  the  act  d^partir  en  mer — transport- 
ing into  the  sea.  They  also  burned  them  over 
sloAv  fires,  and  in  every  Avay  tortured  them  most 
mercilessly.  These  cruelties  made  the  loyalty 
to  the  French  of  Dessalines,  Christophe,  and 
other  black  chiefs  of  short  duration.  It  Avas 
ended  Avhen,  as  Dessalines  afterward  solemnly 
declared,  the  French  officers  actually  proposed 
to  the  negro  chiefs  to  massacre  the  Avhole  pop- 
ulation of  San  Domingo,  that  the  island  might 
be  colonized  anew  Avith  natives  of  France !  This 
extermination  of  half  a  million  of  people — men, 
AA'omen,  and  children — seemed  to  these  men  to 
be  only  a  common  act  of  policy.  It  Avas  policy 
from  beginning  to  end  that  impelled  Bonaparte 
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— the  real  uuthor  of  these  new  "horrors  of  San 
Domingo" — in  his  career  of  ruffianism  in  Eu- 
rope, to  lead  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  men  to 
slaughter.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  hlack  chiefs, 
compelled  to  listen  to  such  an  infernal  sugges- 
tion, should  have  harbored  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  of  men  pretending  to  be  governed  by  a 
superior  civilization,  who  were  not  ashamed  to 
propose  acts  that  the  most  unrestrained  savages 
would  shrink  from  with  horror?  And  when 
dreadful  retaliation  and  retribution  followed 
awful  cruelty  and  oppression,  the  hypocritical 
cant  of  French  writers  was  abominable.  They 
called  the  very  men  whom  they  tried  to  use  as 
instruments  of  death  and  desolation  "ferocious 
Africans"  and  "horrible  barbarians."  It  is  from 
the  pens  of  such  men  that  we  are  indebted  fcr 
the  popular  im})ression  concerning  the  ''horrors 
of  San  Domingo." 

While  the  cruelties  of  the  French  were  ex- 
asperating the  blacks,  Le  Clerc  and  his  com- 
panions were  disgusting  the  Creoles — the  native- 
born  inhabitants  descended  from  the  French — 
by  their  extravagance,  avarice,  and  hauglitiness. 
They  placed  every  position  of  trust  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans,  appeared  to  regard  the  island 
as  a  place  to  be  conquered  and  divided  among 
the  victors,  and  openly  avowed  that  their  chief 
desire  was  to  make  a  fortune,  and  return  to 
Fiance  as  speedily  as  possible  to  enjoy  it.  The 
French  officers  lived  in  magnificent  style,  and 
displayed,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  desoha- 
tion  and  impending  perils,  the  thoughtlessness, 
vices,  and  gayety  of  the  French  metropolis.  Le 
Clerc  actually  caused  gold  and  silver  coin  that 
had  been  provided  for  the  pay  of  the  army  to 
be  melted  and  formed  into  a  superb  service  of 
plate  for  the  gratification  of  himself  and  his 
coquettisli,  frivolous,  and  vain  wife,  who  was 
constantly  sighing  for  the  delights  of  Paris, 
from  which  she  had  been  drawn  against  her  will. 
Meanwhile  the  poor  soldiers,  badly  clothed,  and 
still  more  badly  fed,  were  asking  alms  in  the 
streets,  and  some  were  actually  starving  from 
want.  A  beggar  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
country  before,  and  their  wretched  appearance, 
as  they  swarmed  in  the  streets,  shocked  the  in- 
habitants, and  drew  forth  bitter  comments  on 
the  heartlessness  of  their  commander-in-chief. 
But  he  did  not  seem  to  imagine  that  there  could 
be  any  distress  while  he  was  enjoying  the  de- 
lights of  French  cookery  with  silver  dishes. 

The  imperious  Pauline  was  equally  unpopu- 
lar. She  had  been  accustomed  to  hourly  adu- 
lation and  the  most  obsequious  attentions,  as  a 
beautiful  woman  and  the  favorite  sister  of  the 
ruler  of  France.  She  was  offended  because  the 
ladies  of  the  Cape  (restrained  on  account  of 
having  lost  their  fine  clothing  in  the  late  con- 
flagration) did  not  immediately  pay  homage  to 
her ;  and  she  passed  much  of  her  time  in  indo- 
lent dalliance  with  her  lap-dog  or  some  favor- 
ite among  her  husband's  otficers.  Having  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  American  ladies  at  the  Cape, 
and  excited  by  curiosity,  she  expressed  a  desu-e 
to  have  them  call  upon  her,  expecting  to  see 


beautiful  demi-savages  that  would  realize  her 
romantic  dreams.  They  went,  escorted  to  the 
door  by  Midshipman  Stewart  and  a  lieutenant 
of  the  American  navy.  One  of  the  ladies,  in 
her  letter  to  Burr,  gave  him  the  following  vivid 
picture  of  Madame  Le  Clerc  : 

"She  was  in  a  room  darkened  by  Venetian 
blinds,  lying  on  her  sofa  covered  with  blue  satin 
with  silver  fringe,  from  which  she  half  rose  to 
receive  us.  When  we  were  seated  she  reclined 
again  on  the  sofa,  and  amused  General  Boyer, 
who  sat  at  her  feet,  by  letting  her  slipper  fall 
continually,  which  he  respectfully  put  on  as 
often  as  it  fell.  She  is  small,  fair,  with  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair.  Her  face  is  expressive 
of  sweetness,  but  without  spirit.  She  has  a 
voluptuous  mouth,  and  is  rendered  interesting 
by  an  air  of  languor  which  spreads  itself  over 
her  whole  frame.  She  was  dressed  in  a  muslin 
morning-gown,  with  a  ^ladras  handkerchief  on 
her  head.  I  gave  her  one  of  the  beautiful 
medals  of  Washington,  engraved  by  Reich  (who 
is  employed  by  the  ^lint),  with  which  she  seemed 
much  pleased.  The  conversation  languished, 
and  we  soon  withdrew. 

"  ^ladame  Le  Clerc,  as  I  learned  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  long  known  her,  betrayed 
from  her  earliest  youth  a  disposition  to  gal- 
lantry, and  had,  when  very  young,  some  ad- 
ventures of  eclat  at  ^larseilles She  has  one 

child — a  lovely  boy,  two  years  old — of  which  she 
appears  very  fond.  But  for  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  accustomed  to  the  sweets  of  adula- 
tion and  the  intoxicating  delights  of  Paris,  cer- 
tainly the  transition  to  this  country,  in  its  pres- 
ent state,  has  been  too  violent.  She  has  no  so- 
ciety, no  amusement ;  and  never  having  imag- 
ined that  she  would  be  forced  to  seek  an  equiva- 
lent for  either  in  the  resources  of  her  own  mind, 
she  has  made  no  provision  for  such  an  unseen 
emergency.  She  hates  reading,  and  though 
passionately  fond  of  music,  plays  on  no  instru- 
ment, never  having  stolen  time  from  her  i)leas- 
urable  pursuits  to  devote  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  divine  art.  She  can  do  nothing  but 
dance  ;  and  to  dance  alone  is  a  irisie  resource  ; 
therefore  it  can  not  be  surprising  if  her  early 
propensities  predominate,  and  she  listens  to  the 
tale  of  love  breathed  by  General  Boyer,  for 
never  did  a  more  fascinating  votary  ofter  his 
vows  at  the  Idalian  shrine.  His  form  and  face 
are  models  of  masculine  perfection,  his  eyes 
sparkle  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  voice  is  modu- 
lated by  a  sweetness  of  expression  which  can 
not  be  heard  without  emotion.  I  suppose  you 
will  laugh  at  this  gossip,  but  'tis  the  news  of 
the  day.  Nothing  is  talked  of  but  Madame  Le 
Clerc,  and  envy  and  ill-nature  pursue  her  be- 
cause she  is  charming  and  surrounded  by  splen- 
dor." 

We  have  obseiTcd  that  the  loyalty  of  tlie 
black  chiefs  to  the  French  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  cruelty  of  the  French  officers  soon 
excited  a  general  insurrection,  and  Christophc, 
Dessalines,  and  Clei'veaux  speedily  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents.     They  invested  the 
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Cape,  Le  Clerc's  head-quarters,  and  held  all 
the  plain  and  the  mountains,  while  the  French 
troops  were  rapidly  wasting  away  in  the  fires 
of  yellow  fever.  The  insurgents  at  length  at- 
tacked the  Cape,  and  would  have  overcome  the 
enfeebled  garrison  had  not  the  creole  National 
Guard  and  American  officers  and  seamen  in  the 
town  assisted.  The  negroes  were  driven  back, 
but  lost  no  gronnd.  They  only  occupied  their 
recent  positions. 

Le  Clerc  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 
his  innate  cowardice — the  companion  of  cruelty 
— was  conspicuous.  He  saw  that  all  his  plans 
of  diplomacy  and  ferocity  for  a  rehabilitation 
of  the  island  had  utterly  foiled,  and  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  negroes  hung  like  a  black 
thunder-cloud  over  his  head.  A  few  months 
before  he  had  written  a  pompous  letter  to 
Bonaparte,  declaring  that  he  had  subdued  the 
island.  Now  he  thought  only  of  his  own  safe- 
ty. He  sent  his  plate  and  other  valuable  prop- 
erty on  board  the  admiral's  ship  on  the  niglit 
after  the  attack  on  the  town,  and  was  preparing 
to  abandon  his  fever-smitten  soldiers  and  the 
inhabitants,  and  embark  secretly  with  his  suit, 
his  wife,  and  child.  The  gallant  Admiral  La 
Fouche  sent  him  word  that  he  Avould  fire  with 
more  pleasure  on  those  Avho  abandoned  the 
town  than  on  those  who  attacked  it. 

The  streets  were  then  resonant  with  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the 
wailings  of  their  families  ;  but  the  cowardly 
general-in-chief,  unmindful  of  the  miseries 
around  him,  caused  by  his  wickedness,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  house  and  refused  to  see  any 
body.  The  fever  seized  him,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  days  he  was  dead.  That  event  oc- 
curred early  in  November,  1802.  Pauline,  who 
had  never  loved  her  husband  while  he  was  liv- 
ing, mourned  his  death  most  theatrically. 
Like  the  Ephesian  matron,  she  cut  oft"  her 
very  beautiful  hair  and  cast  it  in  the  coftin  with 
the  embalmed  body.  She  refused  sustenance 
and  consolation ;  and  after  starving  herself 
nearly  twenty-four  hours,  she  put  her  jewels 
and  other  valuable  articles,  with  her  flaxen 
tresses,  in  the  triple  coffin  for  safety,  dried  her 
tears  with  ^her  elegant  Madras  handkerchief, 
went  on  board  of  a  French  frigate,  and  sailed 
away  joyfully  for  France,  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  appeared  in  the  gayest  circles  of  the 
voluptuous  cai)ital ;  and  two  years  later  she 
married  the  Prince  Borghese,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  It- 
aly, from  whom  her  follies  soon  separated  her. 

From  his  solitude  in  his  house  Le  Clerc 
had  sent  sealed  instructions  to  General  Ro- 
chambeau,  then  at  Port-au-Prince,  to  take 
command  of  all  the  troops  on  the  island.  At 
the  same  time  the  citizens  of  the  Cape,  alarm- 
ed by  the  conduct  of  Le  Clerc,  sent  for  the 
same  officer.  He  arrived  very  soon  after  the 
general's  death,  and  was  greeted  by  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
the  ally  of  Washington  on  the  Virginia  penin- 


sula, in  1781.  He  was  past  fifty  years  of  age, 
handsome,  gay,  and  attractive.  The  people 
expected  much  benefit  from  the  change,  but 
were  disappointed.  Rochambeau  was  rapa- 
cious, licentious,  and  cruel.  He  regarded  the 
Creole  poi)ulation  as  the  rightful  ministers  to 
his  passions,  and  the  negroes  as  proper  sub- 
jects to  become  victims  to  his  brutal  instincts. 
He  was  overbearing  and  exacting  toward  the 
Creoles,  and  devilish  in  his  treatment  of  the 
blacks.  He  often  levied  contributions  of  mon- 
ey upon  the  former  to  support  his  extravagant 
and  profligate  living,  in  which  he  outdid  Le 
Clerc.  These  burdens  usually  fell  upon  per- 
sons who  had  incurred  the  tyrant's  displeasure. 
One  of  his  victims,  mentioned  by  Burr's  corre- 
spondent, was  an  accomplished  young  creole, 
whose  beautiful  wife  the  general  coveted,  and 
whose  sharp  resentment  he  had  felt.  At  ten 
o'clock  one  morning  Rochambeau  ordered  the 
outraged  husband  to  pay  into  the  public  treas- 
ury, on  pain  of  death,  ^20,000  before  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  money  could 
not  be  raised  by  the  victim  himself,  nor  his 
friends,  and  before  sunset  he  was  in  his  grave 
— shot  by  a  file  of  soldiers.  The  horror- 
stricken  people  dared  not  utter  a  word  of  re- 
monstrance, and  for  some  time  there  was  a 
reign  of  terror.  The  Creoles  found  that  the 
army  that  had  been  sent  for  their  protection 
was  a  fearful  oppressor.  The  French  used 
their  houses  and  servants  without  leave  and 
without  recompense.  The  oppressed  people 
wished  for  a  return  of  the  reign  of  Toussaint, 
for  they  were  far  less  vexed  by  the  blacks  than 
by  the  French  soldiers. 

Rochambeau 's  treatment  of  the  negroes  was 
far  more  ferocious  than  that  of  Le  Clerc,  He 
burned,  hanged,  drowned,  and  tortured  them 
by  scores,  sparing  none  on  account  of  age  or 
sex.  He  tortured  to  death  Maurepas,  the 
negro  general,  and  his  whole  family  ;  and  he 
suflfocated  with  smoke  Avomen  and  children, 
negro  refugees  from  his  wrath,  concealed  in  a 
cave  in  the  mountains.  These  atrocities  set 
the  negro  population  in  a  blaze  of  fury.  They 
attacked  the  French  posts  every  where  on  the 
coast,  sometimes  with  success  and  sometimes 
without,  and  Dessalines  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. He  erected  five  hundred  gibbets, 
and  hung  upon  them  half  a  French  regiment 
that  fell  into  his  hands.  He  refused  to  give 
quarter  every  where,  and  the  most  terrible 
butcheries  marked  his  course. 

Meanwhile  Rochambeau  was  growing  weak- 
er and  weaker.  Sickness  and  battle  were  thin- 
ning the  ranks  of  his  soldiers  most  fearfully. 
They  were  no  longer  able  to  go  out  from  their 
fortifications  to  fight  their  assailants.  Upon 
these  fortifications  they  relied  for  protection, 
and  upon  the  open  harbors  as  avenues  for  sup- 
plies. Rochambeau  also  looked  with  hope  for 
promised  reinforcements,  but  they  came  slow- 
ly, and  his  avenues  for  supplies  were  suddenly 
closed,  Bonaparte  had  perfidiously  broken  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  and  England  was  again  at  war 
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with  France.  Her  war  ships  blockaded  the 
ports  of  San  Domingo,  and  so  aided  the  blacks, 
who  had  full  possession  of  the  wliole  interior. 
That  aid  the  English  now  gave  cheerfully,  as  a 
war  policy,  notwithstanding  the  British  govern- 
ment had  repeatedly  declared,  only  the  year 
before,  that  no  force  that  France  could  keep  on 
San  Domingo  would  be  half  so  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  West  India  colonies 
and  of  Great  Britain  as  the  existence  of  a  black 
independent  empire  or  republic.  England  ab- 
horred slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  that  institu- 
tion among  her  subjects  must  not  be  endan- 
gered. 

The  French  were  soon  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, and  Kochambcau  was  compelled  to  con- 
fine his  defense  to  the  Cape.  The  British 
cruisers  intercepted  his  supplies,  and  the  pesti- 
lence continued  its-  fearful  work.  The  victori- 
ous blacks,  led  by  Dessalines,  as  chief,  and  Cliris- 
tophe  and  Clerveaux  as  his  lieutenants,  were 
pressing  on  in  large  numbers  toward  that  last 
stronghold  of  their  merciless  foe.  They  soon 
captured  all  its  outposts,  with  strong  Fort  Picolet. 
Despairing  of  success  in  a  sortie,  and  unable  to 
hold  out  mucli  longer  against  famine  and  the 
fever,  Rochambeau  resolved  to  capitulate,  on 
the  terms  of  being  allowed  to  carry  oft'  the  gar- 
ris  -n.  This  was  about  to  be  effected,  when  the 
British  squadron,  doubtless  by  llochambeau's 
invitation,  came  into  the  harbor,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  French  war  ships  and  merchant 
vessels  should  be  surrendered  to  the  English  ad- 
miral, and  that  the  garrison  should  pass  into  the 
same  hands  as  prisoners  of  war.  So  it  was  that 
the  French  escaped  the  fury  of  tlie  insurgents. 

Dessalines  was  disappointed  ;  but  after  much 
hesitation  he  agreed  not  to  disturb  the  French 
in  their  evacuation  of  the  town.  But  when  the 
troops  were  all  embarked,  and  the  French  ves- 
sels that  bore  tliem  tarried  for  favorable  winds, 
it  required  all  the  persuasions  of  the  British 
officers  to  prevent  his  opening  the  guns  of  the 
fortifications  he  had  taken  possession  of  upon 
them,  and  sending  tliem  and  their  hated  pas- 
sengers to  the  bottom  of  the  waters  of  the  har- 
bor. At  length  he  declared  that  if  they  did 
not  quit  the  roads  within  twelve  hours  lie  would 
no  longer  keep  his  cannon  silent.  They  de- 
parted, and  then  Dessalines,  Christophe,  and 
Clerveaux  united  in  a  proclamation,  declaring 
the  island  free  and  independent  of  France. 
They  promised  protection  to  the  white  land- 
owners who  chose  to  remain  upon  their  estates 
and  "renounce  their  prejudices,"  but  threaten- 
ed inexorable  cruelty  to  those  Avho  should  again 
talk  of  restoring  the  system  of  slavery. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  occurred  in  De- 
cember, 1803.  On  the  first  of  the  following 
month  the  Haytian  republic  Avas  proclaimed, 
and  the  army  elected  Dessalines  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  new  nation.  For  a  while  he  ruled 
with  moderation.  At  length  his  animosity  to- 
ward the  white  people  was  aroused,  and  he  re- 
sumed the  horrid  Avork  of  exterminating  them. 
Terrible  events  followed.    The  land  was  drench- 


ed in  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  and  when  Des- 
salines fell  under  the  assassin's  stroke  he  left 
San  Domingo  a  desolated  and  ruined  though 
an  independent  state.  Bonaparte's  crime  against 
human  nature  in  attempting  to  re-estabhsh  slav- 
ery in  San  Domingo  had  resulted  in  the  perish- 
ing there  of  20,000  French  soldiers  and  nearly 
50,000  white  inhabitants. 

Such  is  an  outline  picture  of  the  causes  and 
character  of  the  "horrors  of  San  Domingo." 
One  more  "horror"  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of  Bonaparte. 

We  have  seen  that  Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
was  forcibly  carried  away  to  France  by  order 
of  the  First  Consul.  The  vessel  that  bore  him 
arrived  at  Brest  in  August,  where  he  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  separated 
from  his  Avife  and  daughter  forever,  hurried  off 
to  Paris  under  a  strong  guard,  and  throAvn  into 
prison.  He  Avas  denied  an  interview  Avith  Bo- 
naparte or  his  ministers.  He  asked  in  A'ain 
Avhat  Avas  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  Without  a 
trial  he  Avas  speedily  taken  to  the  castle  of  St, 
Joux,  in  the  department  of  Doub,  and  locked 
in  its  dungeons,  dam])  Avitli  the  mould  of  many 
scores  of  years.  There,  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, Avithout  fire,  Avith  only  glimmerings  of 
light,  AA'ith  insufficient  clothing,  and  daily  food 
less  than  physicians  pronounced  sufficient  to 
sustain  life,  the  brave  martyr,  sixty  years  of 
age,  Avas  murdered  by  the  slow  torture  of  hun- 
ger and  cold,  by  order  of  the  liberticide  about 
to  assume  the  imperial  purple.  In  vain  he  pe- 
titioned in  touching  Avords  for  a  trial.  The 
only  notice  he  ever  received  from  his  persecutor 
Avas  Avhen  he  sent  his  Corsican  secretary,  Caffa- 
relli,  to  demand  of  Toussaint  Avhere  he  had 
buried  his  treasure  in  San  Domingo.  "  I  have 
lost  something  more  X'l'ccious  than  money," 
Avas  the  meek  and  only  reply  of  the  famished 
prisoner.  Then,  seeing  no  hope  for  relief  but 
in  death,  Toussaint  began  to  prepare  a  Avrit- 
ten  defense  as  ^-ell  as  his  failing  strength 
Avould  allow.  It  Avas  the  Aveary  Avork  of  dark 
Avinter  days  in  the  dim  tAvilight  of  a  dungeon  cell. 
He  sent  it  to  the  First  Consul  at  the  ides  of 
March,  1803,  but  it  received  no  notice.  The 
venerable  patriot  Avas  becoming  troublesome  by 
his  impertinent  appeals  for  justice,  and  orders 
Avere  given  to  his  jailer  to  reduce  his  pittance 
of  food,  that  sharper  starvation  might  quickly 
paralyze  his  hand  and  heart  and  brain.  That 
jailer — the  governor  of  tlie  castle — Avent  aAvay 
for  four  days,  late  in  April,  leaviifg  his  almost 
exhausted  prisoner  Avithout  food  or  drink. 
When  he  came  back  the  rats  Avere  gnaAving  the 
cold  feet  of  the  dead  hero.  Bonaparte's  jeal- 
ousy and  animosity  Avere  appeased,  and  he 
crowned  the  awful  deed  of  murder  by  starva- 
tion Avith  tlie  black  falsehood  Avhich  he  caused 
to  be  proclaimed,  that  Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
had  died  of  apoplexy. 

The  "  horrors  of  San  Domingo"  Avere  fearful, 
but  none  Avere  so  diabolical  as  the  treatment 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  received  at  the  hands 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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"Breaking  a  Butterfly,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

IT  was  not  Ralph  Atherstone's  way  to  dally 
with  a  purpose  once  formed.  Lena  had  just 
returned  from  her  drive  when  he  reached  home ; 
and  he  went  straight  to  her  boudoir,  having  as- 
certained that  she  was  alone ;  yet,  instead  of 
broaching  the  object  of  his  coming  abruptly,  he 
paved  the  way  by  inquiring  about  their  engage- 
ments, and  so  forth ;  and,  when  enlightened  on 
these  points,  he  paused  for  a  while,  as  if  medi- 
tating. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  at  last,  "do  you  think 
you  could  afford  me  a  six-weeks'  leave  ?  You 
expect  your  mother  almost  immediately,  I  know  ; 
and  she's  a  much  better  chaperon  than  ever  I 
can  hope  to  be,  though  a  matron  of  your  stand- 
ing hardly  requires  one.  Wroughton  has  offer- 
ed me  the  second  rod  on  his  Norway  river ;  and 
I've  a  fancy  to  see  the  old  fiords  once  more." 

A  startled  look  came  into  Lena's  eyes. 

"Norway?"  she  repeated,  as  if  doubting 
whether  she  had  heard  aright. 

A  half-smile  flitted  across  the  Baron's  face, 
whicli  had  not  often  been  so  lighted  up  of  late. 

"I  suppose  it  sounds  very  far  off;  but,  in 
reality,  it  is  not  so.  It's  straight  steaming  to 
Trondhjem  ;  and  a  couple  of  days  of  cariole- 
work  land  you  on  the  river.  But,  if  I  am  want- 
ed at  home,  do  say  so ;  nothing  is  settled  yet. 
I  wouldn't  decide  without  consulting  you." 

Her  fingers  plucked  nervously  at  the  fringe 
of  her  mantle,  and  her  voice  faltered. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  should  be 
too  sorry  to  thwart  any  fancy  of  yours ;  and 
yet—" 

Ralph  was  standing  over  against  his  wife, 
much  as  he  had  stood  on  that  afternoon  which 
decided  their  destinies ;  and  now — even  as  he 
had  done  then — he  drew  nearer,  and  bent  over 
her,  less  caressingly  than  protectingly. 

"A  fancy?  Yes;  but  suppose  I'd  another 
fancy,  my  dear — a  fancy  that  you  have  had 
somewhat  too  much  of  my  company  of  late,  and 
that  you  might  tire  of  it  less  hereafter  if  you 
missed  it  for  a  while  ?  Don't  mistake  me" — 
he  went  on  hurriedly ;  for  he  saw  her  start  and 
shiver — "I'm  not  grumbling  or  complaining. 
I've  no  more  right  to  wonder  at  your  finding 
my  society  sometimes  dull,  than  at  your  finding 
Templestowe  sometimes  dreary.  Thirty  years' 
difference  of  ago  must  needs  tell ;  I  always 
reckoned  on  it.  And  I  see  now  no  more  hin- 
drance to  our  being  happy,  in  our  own  way,  than 
I  did  eighteen  months  ago.  But  the  best  of 
friendships — and  surely  ours  is  of  the  best — are 
none  the  worse  for  short  absences ;  and  I  think 
we  might  venture  to  try  the  experiment." 

The  grave,  cold  tone  suited  ill  with  the  gen- 
erous words.     Yet,  if  Lena  had  chanced  to  look 


up  just  then,  she  might  have  been  saved  from  ut- 
ter ruin,  though  not  from  guilt ;  for  if  she  had 
marked  the  quiver  of  the  stern  lip,  the  wistful 
earnestness  of  the  deep-set  eyes,  and  the  tender- 
ness that  softened  the  rugged  features,  there 
surely  would  have  been  stirred  within  her  such 
an  agony  of  remorse  as  she  had  never  felt  yet ; 
and  after  that  sharp  pang  might  have  come 
slow  healing. 

To  have  avowed  all — had  it  been  possible — 
would  have  profited  little ;  for  Ralph  Ather- 
stone's love  did  not  cast  out  wrath,  though  it 
could  cast  out  fear ;  and  if  there  was  no  limit 
to  his  trust,  there  was  a  narrow  limit  to  his  ca- 
pacity of  forgiveness  ;  nor,  to  save  a  hundred 
lives  dear  to  him  as  Lena's,  would  he  have 
stooped  to  condone  a  crime.  But  she  might 
have  cast  herself  on  the  broad  breast  that  was 
still  ready  to  receive  her;  and,  resting  her  head 
there,  might  have  vowed  within  herself  a  vow. 
And  if  she  had  kept  the  same  thenceforth  faith- 
fully, it  might  have  fared  with  her  as  well  as  it 
can  ever  fare  with  those  who,  if  they  escape 
from  bondage,  must  carry  fetter-galls  to  their 
grave.  But  that  last  cliance  was  lost :  her  eyes 
were  bent  downward  still ;  and  if,  during  the 
next  few  seconds,  the  Tempter  relaxed  his  hold, 
he  never  quite  unloosed  it. 

"You  are  quite  Avrong,"  she  murmured. 
"I  never — "  The  falsehood  died  on  her  lips; 
they  could  only  frame  an  evasion.  "  Could  you 
not  possibly  take  me?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Quite  impossible.  "Women  must  be  pre- 
pared to  rough  it  in  the  best  of  those  lodges; 
and  Wroughton's,  I  happen  to  know,  are  literal- 
ly bachelor  quarters.  Besides,  even  in  summer 
you  can't  depend  on  the  humor  of  the  North 
Sea.  But  it  was  a  kindly  thought,  my  dear- 
and  I'm  sure  you  meant  it." 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean  it,"  she  said,  softly. 

The  words  need  not  necessarily  have  been  quite 
untrue.  Obstacles,  trivial  as  a  lost  horseshoe, 
an  unsound  axle,  or  a  lagging  time-piece,  have, 
ere  this,  sufficed  to  arrest  irreparable  mischief; 
and,  perchance,  such  a  faint  possibility  was  in 
the  background  here.  It  may  be  that  in  her  ■ 
mind  there  still  lingered  a  vague  idea  —  not 
amounting  to  a  desire — of  seeking  safety  through 
the  only  means  that  could  secure  it ;  though  she 
had  no  strength  left  to  fight,  she  might  still  have 
found  strength  to  fly.  But  the  good  imj)ulse 
was  not  stable  enougli  to  persist  against  denial ; 
and,  with  a  throb  of  guilty  joy  at  her  heart,  Lena 
yielded  to  what  in  her  blindness  she  deemed  her 
fate.  She  never  in  so  many  Avords  approved  of 
the  Norway  scheme ;  but  from  that  moment  it 
was  tacitly  settled.  And  on  this  basis  they 
went  on  to  discuss,  quite  tranquilly,  their  future 
plans — Ralph  promising  to  return  home  in  good 
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time  to  accompany  his  wife  to  Kirkfell,  where 
they  were  booked  ah'eacly. 

Surprise  does  not  at  all  express  Mrs.  Shafton's 
state  of  mind  when,  on  her  arrival  forty-eight 
hours  later,  she  v/as  informed  of  the  arrange- 
ment :  indeed,  discontent  was  so  plainly  writ- 
ten on  her  countenance  that  Lord  Atherstone 
felt  constrained  to  ask  if  the  chaperonage  of 
Lena  would  interfere  with  any  engagements  of 
her  own. 

"Not  exactly  that,"  Mrs.  Shafton  answered, 
reluctantly;  "but — "  She  came  to  an  awk- 
ward halt  here. 

"But  what?"  Ralph  inquired,  after  waiting 
patiently  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 
His  brows  were  knit,  perhaps  more  in  perplex- 
ity than  in  displeasure  ;  but  Mrs.  Shafton  inter- 
preted the  sign  in  the  latter  wise,  and  her  heart 
began  to  quake.  Now,  as  ever,  she  made  small 
account  of  any  difficulty  or  danger  that  could 
befall  herself;  but  she  was  timid  where  Lena 
was  concerned ;  and,  though  she  liked  him 
well,  had  always  held  her  son-in-law  in  some 
dread. 

"  Nothing,"  she  faltered  at  last;  "only — 
won't  people  think  it  very  odd  ?"  And  she  came 
to  another  check. 

,    The  frown  still  lingered  on  Lord  Atherstone's 
brow,  though  his  lip  was  curling, 

-'People  may  think  what  they  please,"  he  re- 
torted, *'  so  long  as  Lena  and  I  understand  each 
other;  and  I  believe  we  do  that,  thoroughly. 
When  you've  talked  it  over  with  her,  I'm  quite 
sure  you'll  be  satisfied  that  it's  a  good  arrange- 
ment." 

The  two  did  talk  it  over,  in  a  sort  of  way ; 
but  Lena  did  not  much  allay  her  mother's  scru- 
ples or  ir.isgivings.  She  merely  observed  that 
the  scheme  was  none  of  her  suggesting ;  and 
declined  to  discuss  its  expediency,  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  already  done  this  witii  Lord  Ather- 
stone. And  she  only  assented  with  a  careless 
nod  to  Mrs.  Shafton's  entreaty,  that  "  she  would 
at  least  promise  to  be  unusually  careful." 

The  leave-taking  of  husband  and  wife,  though 
kindly  on  both  sides,  was  as  calm  and  common- 
place as  you  can  conceive ;  for  it  was  rare,  in- 
deed, that  the  feelings  of  the  former  ever  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  the  latter's  hour  of  grace  was 
past.  Ralph  Atherstone's  lips  lingered  no  longer 
on  the  broad  white  brow  than  the  first  time  when 
they  lighted  there.  Could  he  guess  that,  when 
he  looked  on  it  next,  it  would  bear  an  open  brand 
of  shame  ? 

Nevertheless,  when  these  matters  were  dis- 
cussed in  after-time,  it  went  hard  with  the  Baron ; 
and  people  were  witty  or  severe,  according  to 
their  temper,  on  the  slackness  of  his  guardian- 
ship ;  and  some  there  were  who,  when  his  back 
was  turned,  scrupled  not  to  cry,  "  wittol," 
"  dullard,"  and  harder  names  yet,  if  such  there 
be — wearing,  of  course,  to  his  face,  looks  of  de- 
murest sympathy.  Perchance,  many  who  read 
this  story  will  be  prone  to  range  themselves  in 
the  same  seat  of  the  scornful ;  yet  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 


If  manners  are  altered,  men  and  women  are 
much  the  same  as  when  they  in  Camelot  lived 
and  sinned  and  suffered.  After  all,  did  Arthur's 
perfect  trust  impair  his  perfect  honor  ?  If  any 
made  mock  thereat,  they  were  not  knights  loyal 
as  Gareth,  or  dames  innocent  as  Enid ;  but 
rather  traitors  like  to  him  who, 

"Ever  like  a  subtle  beast, 
Lay  couchaut,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throue, 
Ready  to  spring ;" 

or  wantons  like  to  her  who  triumphed  in  the 
woods  of  Broceliande.  Remember,  it  Avas  Viv- 
ien's gibe  that  stirred  the  wizard's  cold  blood  to 
such  loathing  as  almost  saved  him  from  the 
snare.  Least  of  all,  be  sure,  did  Launcelot  and 
Guinevere  despise  the  "blameless  king."  And 
yet  the  crime,  never  noted  by  his  clear  pure  eyes, 
was  one 

"Clamor'd  by  the  child, 
Not  whisper'd  iu  the  corner." 

I  do  not  purpose  to  carry  the  parallel  beyond 
a  certain  point.  Besides  courage,  generosity, 
and  uprightness,  few  elements  of  a  hero  of 
chivalry  existed  in  Ralph  Atherstone  ;  neither 
could  any  specially  lofty  aspirations,  or  affairs 
of  momentous  import,  excuse  his  thoughts  for 
wandering  from  what  concerned  him  more  near- 
ly. His  folly,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  was 
after  the  manner  of  his  generation  and  the 
measure  of  his  capacity ;  yet  it  was  of  such  a 
sort  as  not  even  those  who  profited  by  it  could 
deride.  From  first  to  last,  Glynne  never  spoke 
slightingly  to  Lena  of  her  husband,  or  felt  thor- 
oughly at  his  ease  in  the  other's  presence. 

As  for  her —  AVell,  even  in  this  life,  and 
even  by  womankind,  "varying  and  mutable," 
there  is  sometimes  dealt  justice,  more  even- 
handed  than  we  suppose,  to  Gawain  and  Pelleas. 

Are  you  aweary  of  Lyonnesse  ?  Perhaps  not, 
if  you  think,  with  me,  that  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  read  the  Idyls  so  often  as  to  find  nothing 
to  learn  or  to  admire  ;  even  though  the  story — 
more's  the  pity — like  that  of  Cambuscan,  is 
thus  far  "left  half  told."  Profit,  surely,  as  well 
as  i)lensure,  may  be  drawn  from  almost  every 
page  ;  nor  will  I  admit  that  true  and  wise  words 
have  less  power  when  wedded  to  sweet,  solemn 
rhythm,  than  when  conveyed  in  doggerel,  grat- 
ing like  a  handsaw.     Missa  est  apologia. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Marian  Ashlkigh  was  scarcely  less  aston- 
ished than  Mrs.  Shafton  had  been,  wlien  she 
was  informed  of  her  father-in-law's  intentions, 
though  she  took  the  news  much  more  tranquil- 
ly. The  pursing  of  her  lips,  and  the  lifting  of 
her  brows,  might  signify  disapproval ;  yet  cov- 
ert triumph  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

Unless  I  have  Avholly  failed  in  sketching  her 
character,  these  signs  will  not  seem  to  you 
strange  ;  but — lest  any  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
interpret  them — let  us  speak  plainly  at  last. 
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From  the  moment  that  she  heard  of  Lena 
Shafton  as  the  future  mistress  of  Templestowe, 
Marian  had  never  ceased  to  regard  her  as  an 
enemy,  against  whom  all  offensive  measures 
were  fiiir,  and  had  never  Altered  in  her  pur- 
pose of  lowering  the  usurper  from  her  pride  of 
place.  She  formed,  at  first,  no  set  plan  of  ac- 
tion, but  gradually  developed  it,  moulding  each 
chance  and  circumstance  as  it  arose,  and  never 
holding  her  hand  for  pity,  remorse,  or  shame. 
When  she  came  to  know  Lena  personally,  her 
animosity  neither  increased  nor  diminished  :  it 
was  the  wife,  not  the  woman,  that  she  hated, 
and  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  on  grounds  of 
purely  political  expediency.  She  would,  doubt- 
less, have  attempted,  sooner  or  later,  in  some 
fashion  or  another,  to  sow  seeds  of  dissension  at 
Templestowe,  if  her  natural  shrewdness,  work- 
ing out  those  hints  of  Kerneguy's,  had  not  whis- 
pered that,  in  all  probability,  swifter  and  surer 
means  would  present  themselves.  After  she 
heard  o*f  Caryl  Glynne's  appearance  in  Loam- 
shire,  she  had  never  doubted  as  to  the  result ; 
and  the  only  fault  in  her  calculations  was  the 
setting  it  at  too  long  a  date. 

Had  she  been  forced  to  give  an  account  of 
her  actions,  she  would  have  alleged  that  she 
had  done  nothing  to  hurry  or  change  the  course 
of  events,  but  had  simply  let  it  flow  on.  And, 
it  may  be,  in  strict  human  justice,  the  plea 
would  have  held  good.  In  these  cases  there  is 
no  "  misprision  of  felony,"  and  no  formal  pen- 
alty attaches  to  those  who — themselves  on  firm 
ground — seeing  one  of  their  fellows  sink,  inch 
by  inch,  into  the  deadly  quicksand,  stir  neither 
tongue  nor  finger.  However,  construed  by  an- 
other code,  certain  flaws  might  be  found  in  such 
neutrality  as  Marian's. 

Grant  that  she  was  not  bound  to  take  action 
on  suspicion  and  probability.  But  remember, 
after  that  night  when  she  played  the  spy  at  Er- 
riswcll,  it  would  have  been  mere  prevarication 
to  question  whether  Ralph  Atherstone's  honor 
was  imperiled  ;  and,  thenceforth,  in  holding 
her  peace — to  say  nothing  of  furnishing  oppor- 
tunity— she  willfully  connived  at  crime.  Rath- 
er liberal  reading  of  neutrality,  this. 

Now,  if  any  man  had  presumed  to  whisper 
into  Marian  Ashleigh's  ear  an  unseemly  word, 
she  would  have  requited  the  offense  with  a  cool 
contempt,  more  effective  than  loud  indignation  ; 
and  would  have  passed  on,  shaking,  so  to  speak, 
the  dust  from  her  spotless  stole.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  part  as  she  had  been  playing  for  some 
months  past,  it  might  not  be  safe  to  propose  to 
certain  of  the  togatce.  Rank  has  its  privileges 
— save  the  mark  !  "So  sessa,  and  let  the  world 
slide." 

This  being  premised,  you  will  understand 
why  Marian's  eyes  flashed  so  gleefully  when 
she  heard  of  the  Baron's  resolution,  and  wliy 
slie  forbore  either  to  encourage  or  dissuade  him. 
But,  in  spite  of  policy  and  philosophy,  she  did 
experience  a  slight  pang  of  compunction  when 
he  came  to  bid  her  good-by — she  knew  so  well 
what  his  welcome  home  again  was  like  to  be 


— and  it  so  far  influenced  her  that  she  could 
not  answer,  audibly,  Ralph's  last  injunction, 
"You'll  be  sure  to  take  care  of  Lena."  For 
this  venial  weakness  she  may  perhaps  be  for- 
given. 

Lord  Atherstone  had  not  been  gone  a  week 
Avhen  the  effects  of  his  absence  became  manifest. 
As  Mrs.  Shafton  had  presaged,  people  did  think 
it  "very  odd,"  and  scrupled  not  to  say  so; 
and  vague  rumors  began  to  take  form  and  sub- 
stance, rapidly  as  the  smoke  curling  out  of  the 
Afreet's  prison.  Perhaps  some  of  Marian  Ash- 
leigh's parlor  magic  was  at  work;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  wonderful  how  suddenly  the  world's  mem- 
ory became  refreshed  with  regard  to  divers  old 
stories,  and  how  quickly  divers  hatchets  were 
disinterred.  Lady  Atherstone  and  Glynne  very 
rarely  were  seen  together  in  public ;  and  on 
these  occasions  there  was  nothing  to  blame,  or 
even  to  comment  upon,  in  their  demeanor ; 
nevertheless,  their  names  were  coupled  con- 
stantly and  significantly  now;  and  those  who 
professed  to  see  below  the  surface  of  things 
waited  for  the  scandal  that  was  bound  to  ensue, 
just  as  those  who  listen  to  the  rumbling  Geyser 
look  for  the  outburst  of  scalding  spray. 

Certain  of  tliese  whispers  reached  the  august 
ears  of  his  Grace  of  Devorgoil,  causing  them  to 
tingle  not  ungratefully.  Feeling  himself  be- 
yond ken  of  Ralph  Atherstone's  masterful  eyes, 
he  swelled  with  righteous  indignation  and  valor. 

One  afternoon  the  two  carriages  came  side  by 
side  in  the  lock  at  the  head  of  the  Mile ;.  and, 
then  and  there,  the  Duke  redeemed  liis  slack- 
ness at  Ilazlemere.  Lady  Rachel  Fontenaye 
ably  seconded  her  sire ;  while  Lady  Ursula, 
blushing  guiltily,  was  fain  to  "let  pass  the  jus- 
tice of  the  king."  Before  nightfall  it  was  known 
to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  and  to  many 
whom  it  concerned  not  a  whit,  that  Grandnia- 
noir  had  inflicted  on  Templestowe  the  cut  di. 
rect. 

Among  the  spectators  there  were  several  not 
inclined  to  favor  Lady  Atherstone  ;  but  even 
these  were  fain  to  own  that  she  bore  herself  su- 
perbly. She  had  no  companion  to  keep  her  in 
countenance — her  mother  was  too  unwell  to 
drive  that  day — but  she  neither  shrank  nor 
changed  color  under  the  insult :  indeed,  the 
slightest  curl  of  her  lip  was  the  only  token  that 
she  noticed  it. 

Hard  by  stood  the  Master  of  the  Loamshire 
Hunt,  almost  hidden  by  the  burly  form  of  Swin- 
ton  Swarbrick.  Both  saw  what  hapjiened  ;  and 
Jasper  Knowsley's  brow  contracted,  while  the 
other's  face  crimsoned  angrily. 

"  Did  you  see  that?"  he  growled.  "I  won- 
der what  old  Clear-Starch's  game  is  ?" 

Swinton  guessed  pretty  well  what  was  amiss; 
but  he  was  loath  to  think  or  speak  evil,  espe- 
cially of  those  for  whom  he  had  a  liking;  and 
Lena  was  popular  enough  among  tlie  male  folk 
in  Loamshire,  if  she  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
ciliate the  womankind. 

The  Master  answered  never  a  word ;  but  he 
glided  forward  through  the  throng,  and  the  next 
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instant  he  stood  at  Lady  Atherstone's  carriage 
door.  Swarbrick  followed  eagerly,  shouldering 
aside  the  crowd  with  scant  ceremony ;  and  if 
the  converse  of  the  pair  was  not  very  intellect- 
ual or  interesting,  it  certainly  helped  to  relieve 
an  awkward  situation. 

Down  in  their  own  country,  their  partisan- 
ship might  have  availed  somewhat  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  public  opinion  ;  here,  they 
were  but  straws  in  the  stream  ;  nevertheless  the 
good  intention  was  the  same.  For  many  a 
long  day  afterward  the  Master  and  his  coad- 
jutor were  in  disfavor  at  Grandmanoir ;  in- 
deed, but  for  official  considerations,  his  Grace 
would  certainly  have  withdrawn  his  support 
from  the  hounds.  However,  neither  has  with- 
ered perceptibly  under  the  ducal  frown — per- 
haps because  neither  has  forgotten  the  sad  smile 
with  which  Lena  Atherstone  requited  their 
timely  courtesy. 

Not  from  this  quarter,  you  maybe  sure,  came 
the  tale-bearing;  yet  the  incident  just  record- 
ed was  discussed  throughout  Loamshire  before 
it  was  many  hours  old. 

On  the  third  morning  Lady  Marian  was  sit- 
ting alone,  when  Hubert  Ashleigh  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  brow  of  the  placid  divine  was  unusually 
eve /cast.  He  put  curtly  aside  Marian's  ques- 
tions as  to  local  news,  and  did  not  even  stop  to 
inquire  after  Philip  before  breaking  ground. 

"It  is  a  very  unpleasant  business  that  has 
brought  me  here ;  and,  though  you  may  throw 
some  light  on  it,  Marian,  I  can  scarcely  hope 
that  you  will  alter  its  complexion.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  I  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
Duke's  behavior  to  Lady  Atherstone  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  sympathetic 
sigh. 

"  It  is  too  true,  I'm  afraid.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  shocked  and  surprised  I  was,  when  I  heard 
of  it  the  same  evening.  We  all  know  his  pride 
and  prejudice  ;  but — " 

"Yes,"  he  interrupted,  "and  Ave  all  know, 
too,  that,  even  in  Ralph's  absence,  he  never 
would  have  dared  to  be  insolent,  unless  on  safe 
grounds.  Now,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  what 
these  grounds  are.  You  can  answer  me,  I  feel 
certain,  Marian.  When  you  said  'surprised,' 
a  minute  ago,  I  think  you  could  scarcely  have 
meant  it." 

She  did  not  like  his  tone,  it  was  so  perfectly 
diiFerent  from  any  she  had  heard  him  use  ;  and, 
to  gain  time,  she  tried  evasion, 

"  Surely,  you  had  better  ask  Philip." 

"Philip!"  he  sneered.  "I  should  prefer 
sounding  the  first  chance  acquaintance  I  met. 
I've  no  doubt  he's  fussing  away,  at  this  moment, 
on  committee,  just  as  if  no  cloud  were  hanging 
over  his  house.  There  is  such  a  cloud  ;  it  is 
useless  to  deny  it.  You'd  best  be  frank  and 
open  with  me." 

"I've  no  reason  for  being  otherwise,"  she 
retorted,  "  except  that  it's  painful  to  speak  of 
such  things  even  among  relations.  It  is  said 
that  Lena  has  seen  a  great  deal  too  much  late- 


ly of  Caryl  Glynne — Mrs.  Malcolm's  cousin, 
you'll  remember.  They  were  very  intiinate 
once — indeed,  I  fancy,  almost  engaged — and 
ill-natured  people  will  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions." 

Hubert  Ashleigh,  though  time-serving  and 
worldly-wise,  was  devoid  neither  of  honor  nor 
religion ;  under  all  his  tinsel  and  varnish  sound 
metal  showed  itself,  when  proved  by  fire.  He 
could  make  small  sacrifices  to  expediency,  but 
would  no  more  have  countenanced  or  connived 
at  actual  wrong-doing  than  he  would  openly 
have  violated  his  ordination  vow.  He  had 
never  approved  of  the  second  marriage;  but 
coquetry  was  the  worst  he  had  imputed  to 
Lena;  and,  in  their  interview  at  Templestowe, 
Marian  had  overshot  the  mark  in  supposing 
that  Hubert's  suspicions  kept  pace  with  her 
own.  If  the  recent  rumors  afi^ecting  his  fam- 
ily had  floated  down  into  Loamshire,  they  had 
not  reached  his  quiet  parsonage  ;  and  he  felt 
something,  now,  of  the  horror  of  one  who,  sud- 
denly turning  his  head,  finds  a  spectre  in  his 
track.  Moreover,  his  sluggish  blood  was  stirred 
at  hearing  such  shame  hinted  at  coolly,  if 
not  flippantly.  He  had  ever  thought  more 
highly  of  Marian  Ashleigh's  prudence  than  of 
her  principles  ;  yet,  when  a  certain  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind,  he  drove  it  back  at  first  in- 
dignantly ;  and  the  very  idea  that  he  had  near- 
ly done  her  injustice  helped  to  keep  liis  wratli 
in  check.  Nevertheless,  there  was  some  harsh- 
ness in  his  tone. 

"Ill-natured  people!  And  what  have  the 
others  said  or  done  ?  Was  it  in  good-nature 
that  they  let  poor  Ralph  go  a  thousand  miles 
away,  when  his  name  was  to  be  dragged  through 
the  mire  ?  INIarian,  if  you  had  the  faintest  sur- 
mise of  all  this,  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to 
keep  him  here,  at  any  risk  or  cost.  How  far 
has  it  gone?     I  will  be  answered." 

The  woman  who  had  never  been  overawed 
by  Ralph  Atherstone,  was  not  likely  to  be  in- 
timidated by  Hubert  Ashleigh.  His  manner, 
too,  chafed  not  less  than  it  puzzled  her,  and 
her  temper  began  to  rise. 

"The  privileges  of  relationship  may  be  car- 
ried a  little  too  far.  If  you  ivHl  be  answered, 
you  had  better  apply  to  Lady  Atherstone's 
mother,  or  to  herself.  I  was  never  appoint- 
ed her  conscience-keeper.  I'm  neither  brave 
enough  to  go  tale-bearing  to  INIonseigneur,  nor 
strong  enough  to  hold  him  in  leading-strings, 
nor" — she  paused,  and  went  on  with  a  malign 
laugh — "fool  enough  to  crush  my  fingers  be- 
twixt bark  and  wood." 

!  The  other  gazed  at  her,  as  if  doubting  whether 
he  had  heard  aright ;  and  as  he  so  gazed,  the 
dreadful  suspicion  that  he  had  repulsed  five 
minutes  ago  thrust  itself  forward  again,  and 
would  not  be  exorcised.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  in  the  subdued  tone  that,  with  some  people, 
betokens  the  presence  of  great  fear. 

"  Has  any  word  been  sent  to  Norway  of  what 
has  happened  ?" 

"Not  by  me,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  cool, 
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defiant  way.  * '  Once  for  all,  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand that  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
affair." 

The  resolute  look  on  the  parson's  face,  as 
he  rose  to  his  feet  silently,  made  Marian  Ash- 
leigh  uneasy  at  last.  There  was  anxiety  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  slightest  tremor  in  her  voice,  as 
she  asked,  hurriedly, 

"Where  are  you  going  ?  What  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  write  to  Ralph  Atherstone," 
Hubert  answered.  "  You  do  not  choose  to  give 
me  any  information,  it  seems,  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  hunt  up  evidence;  but  I  shall  write 
to  him  something  of  what  I  fear — all  that  I 
know.  It  is  not  much ;  but  it  is  more  than 
enough  to  bring  him  home  without  an  hour's  de- 
lay ;  and  I  pray  God  it  may  bring  him  in  time  !" 

*'In  time."  The  two  syllables  struck  un- 
pleasantly on  Marian's  ear.  Was  it  possible  that, 
thougli  bitter  misery  must  ensue,  the  complete 
ruin  on  which  she  had  reckoned  might  yet  be 
averted  ?  Remember,  beyond  the  unsupported 
testimony  of  her  own  eyes  and  ears,  there  was, 
so  far  as  she  knew,  no  substantial  proof  to  con- 
vict the  criminals ;  some  overt  act  of  theirs  was 
needed  to  complete  the  case.  In  her  eagerness 
she  started  up  and  laid  her  hand  on  Ashleigh's 
arm. 

"Have  you  reflected?  Will  you  give  him 
such  fearful  pain,  when,  perhaps — " 

He  shook  himself  roughly  loose. 

"There  is  no  'perhaps,'  and  you  know  it. 
As  for  the  pain,  I  no  more  shrink  from  inflict- 
ing it  than  I  would  from  searing  a  mad  dog's 
bite.     Let  me  go — I  am  wasting- time  here." 

He  spoke  with  a  vehemence  that  actually 
cowed  her ;  but  a  moment  afterward  the  par- 
son's somewhat  commonplace  features  settled 
into  a  stern  earnestness,  such  ac  they  had  never 
worn  when,  from  his  appointed  place,  he  launch- 
ed forth  anathema  or  warning. 

"Marian,"  he  said,  "if  I  wrong  you  in  my 
thoughts,  I  need  to  ask  pardon  from  Heaven,  as 
well  as  from  you.  If  I  have  not  wronged  you, 
it  is  too  late  to  preach.  Listen,  nevertheless. 
You  spoke  of  washing  your  hands  of  this  mat- 
ter. If  they  have  had  art  or  part  therein,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  not  be  cleansed  throughout  eter- 
nity ;  and,  as  there  is  a  Judge  above  us,  I  be- 
lieve your  sin  is  past  forgiveness." 

Then  Hubert  Ashleigh  went  out. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

If  Lady  Marian's  nerves  were  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  curious  phenomenon  she  had  just 
witnessed,  they  did  not,  you  may  be  sure,  re- 
main long  a-fluttering.  Before  her  reverend 
cousin  had  been  gone  half  an  hour  she  could 
afford  to  smile  at  her  late  impressions,  and  was 
taking  cool  counsel  with  herself  as  to  future 
measures  ;  possibly  the  recollection  of  having 
been  rather  foiled  in  the  passage  of  words  may 
have  added  a  little  extra  viciousness  to  her  re- 


solve. Turning  matters  over  thus  leisurely,  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  other  strings  were 
properly  worked,  Hubert  Ashleigh's  interfer- 
ence, instead  of  averting,  might  hasten  a  catas- 
trophe. Her  meditations  carried  her  on  to 
luncheon-time;  and,  after  partaking  of  that 
meal  with  a  remarkably  good  appetite,  she  or- 
dered her  carriage  and  drove  straight  to  Gaunt 
Street,  where  the  Atherstones  resided.  She 
knew  enough  of  the  habits  of  the  house  to  be 
sure  of  finding  its  mistress  at  home  at  that  hour, 
and  probably  alone.  She  was  right  in  both  cal- 
culations, for  Mrs.  Shafton  was  still  too  unwell 
to  leave  her  room. 

If  Lady  Atherstone's  thoughts  had  not  been 
so  much  engrossed  of  late  she  would  assuredly 
have  noticed,  not  only  the  comparative  rarity 
of  her  step-daughter's  visits,  but  also  a  decided 
coolness  in  the  other's  manner.  The  jests  and 
quips  that  used  to  fall  so  readily  from  Marian 
were  never  heard  now,  and  her  remarks,  when 
not  formal  and  commonplace,  were  decidedly 
subacid.  But  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
these  moral  maladies  is  that  utter  indifference 
to  the  sayings  and  doings  either  of  friend  or 
foe.  Lady  Atherstone  had  winced,  perhaps — 
though  she  never  showed  it — under  the  first 
sting  of  the  Duke  of  Dcvorgoil's  insult ;  but 
even  this  did  not  rankle  as  it  would  have  done 
a  year  ago  ;  and  the  little  pain  it  caused  her  she 
was  careful  to  smother,  for  Caryl's  sake — any 
woman  will  tell  you  why. 

Though  she  liked  her  downright  ways,  and 
had  often  been  amused  by  her  brisk  sallies,  she 
had  never  conceived  any  deep  attachment  for 
Marian ;  and,  though  she  believed  her  to  be 
passably  honest,  some  instinct,  backed  by  a  sus- 
picion, of  which  we  will  speak  anon,  kept  Lena 
from  trusting  her  step-daughter  implicitly.  So 
long  as  the  other  chose  to  be  amiable  and  ami- 
cable, it  was  well ;  if  it  pleased  her  to  take  an- 
other line,  it  would  be  a  pity,  that  was  all,  and 
they  Avould  only  have  to  see  less  of  each  other. 
Since  that  incident  in  the  Park,  the  two  had 
not  met ;  and,  if  Lady  Atherstone  bestowed  a 
thought  on  the  subject,  she  perhaps  fancied  that 
this  might  partly  account  for  the  hard  look  on 
her  visitor's  face.  However,  Marian  opened  the 
trenches  in  a  closer  parallel. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  Hubert  Ash- 
leigh  ?" 

Lena's  eyes  opened  in  languid  surprise. 

"Hubert  Asblcigh?  I  hadn't  a  notion  he 
was  in  town.  What  brought  him  up,  I  won- 
der?" 

"Very  unpleasant  business — to  use  his  own 
words.  He  came  to  ask  me  whether  he  had 
heard  a  true  report  of  tiie  Duke  of  Devorgoil's 
behavior  the  other  day." 

"And  what  did  you  answer?" 

The  long  lashes  had  drooped  again,  and  there 
was  not  a  shade  of  eagerness  in  the  question. 

"  What  could  I  answer  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  contradict,  and — well — not  much  to  explain. 
I  could  only  leave  him  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
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'-'■  Et  puis  ?"  Lena  inquired,  listlessly. 
The  apathy,  real  or  assumed,  began  to  exas- 
perate Marian.     She  pressed  her  lips  tightly  to- 
gether— a  sure  token  that  her  temper  was  ris- 
ing. 

"  Rather  difficult  to  answer  either  in  French 
or  English,"  she  replied,  "unless  one  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  Testing  the  patience  of  soci- 
ety is  an  exciting  amusement,  I  dare  say ;  but 
it  is  apt  to  be  expensive.  I  suppose  you  have 
counted  the  cost,  Lady  Atherstone." 

As  often  happens  where  there  is  nearly  equal- 
ity of  age,  the  two  had  always  called  each  other 
by  their  Christian  names ;  and  besides  the  sig- 
nificant formality,  there  was  a  sardonic  empha- 
sis on  the  last  words.  There  was  no  change  in 
Lena's  indolent  attitude,  but  her  thin  nostrils 
dilated. 

' '  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  speak 
a  little  more  plainly  ?  It  saves  so  much 
trouble." 

Marian's  black  eyes  gleamed  rancorously. 
"  That's  what  I  came  liere  for — for  that,  and 
one  other  purpose ;  and  I'm  not  likely  to  trou- 
ble you  much  hereafter.  You  know  perfectly 
well  why  the  Duke  acted  as  he  did,  and  wheth- 
er his  example  is  likely  to  be  followed.  I,  for 
-one,  can  not  blame  him.  I've  no  right  to  call 
you  to  account ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  be  care- 
fL-'  of  my  own  good  name — if  only  for  Philip's 
sake  ;  and  I  should  risk  it,  if  I  came  often — or 
ever  again,  after  what  has  passed — to  a  house 
where  Caryl  Glynne  is  made  so  welcome." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Lena  looked  the 
other  steadfastly  in  the  face,  and  smiled. 

"Thanks,"  she  said;  "that  is  plain-speaking, 
at  all  events.  Yes,  you're  very  right  to  be  cau- 
tious, especially  '  for  Pliilip's  sake.'  Poor  Phil- 
ip !  I'm  afraid  you  did  not  think  quite  enough 
of  him  during  that  month  at  Templestowe. 
You  had  no  scruples  about  my  visitors  then. 
Is  it  not  rather  late  in  the  day  to  lift  up  your 
testimony?"' 

Lady  JNIarian's  color  rose.  Though  she  did 
not  dream  that  the  secret  of  her  supinencss  had 
been  fathomed,  the  very  allusion  to  it  angered 
her. 

"Not  a  bit  too  late,"  she  retorted,  sharply. 
"I  had  no  sort  of  reason  for  suspecting  even 
imprudence,  then ;  now,  I  have  reason  for  sus- 
pecting worse — the  very  worst." 

"  No  reason."  Was  it  chance,  then,  tliat 
night  at  Erriswell,  that  brought  Marian  Ash- 
Icigh  so  close  to  a  curtained  door;  and,  while 
she  lurked  there,  were  her  ears  deadened  that 
they  should  not  hear,  and  her  eyes  blinded  that 
they  should  not  see?  "Yet,"  said  her  friends, 
"she  carried  sincerity  to  a  fault;"  and — once 
more — they  must  have  known  best.  Lady  Ath- 
erstone shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Certainly  the  past  matters  little;  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  present  or  future, 
when  we  arc  sure  not  to  agree.  You  have  told 
me  what  line  you  mean  to  take.  Is  there  much 
more  to  say  ?" 

During  the  last  few  seconds  Marian's  cheek 


had  paled  again,  and  the  gleaming  of  her  eyes 
was  changed  for  a  cold,  cruel  glitter. 

"Not  much,"  she  answered — "  only  this,  in- 
deed. My  second  pur])0se  in  coming  here  wi's 
to  tell  you  that,  by  this  post,  Hubert  Ashleigh 
has  written  to  Norway — I  use  his  own  words 
again — '  something  of  what  he  fears,  all  that  he 
knows ;'  and  that  he  counts  on  Lord  Atherstone's 
returning  without  an  hour's  delay." 

Eagerly  and  hungrily  she  watched  how  the 
stab  would  tell ;  but  Lena  neither  blenched  nor 
started.  The  hands  that  lay  clasped  on  her 
lap  were  locked  a  little  more  tightly,  perhaps — 
that  was  all. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  this?"  she  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"Absolutely  sure,"  ^larian  answered,  vi- 
ciously— more  and  more  irritated  by  the  glint- 
ing of  that  last  home-thrust. 

"Then  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  your  warn- 
ing," the  other  went  on,  with  the  same  serenity. 
Now,  to  any  nature  not  quite   senseless   or 
servile,  long  dissimulation,  even  with  a  right- 
eous end  in   view,  must  needs   be   galling.     I 
fancy  that,  in  all  his  austere  life,  Junius  Brutus 
never  savored  such  a  delight  as  when  he  cast 
oif  the  fool's  mask  beside  dead  Lucretia.      Ma- 
rian Ashleigh  was  neither  humble  nor  submis- 
sive, and  her  resentments  were  not  less   keen 
than  abiding:  judge  if  she  had  found  the  dute- 
ous step-daughter  easy  to  play.      She  was  not 
even  now  ashamed  of  her  treachery  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  memory  of  the  kindly  words  she  had 
lavished  on  her  enemy  stung  her  like  a  shame. 
I  At  any  cost,  she  would  for  once  enjoy  the  lux- 
I  ury   of  speaking   her   mind — specially  as    the 
j  need  of  temporizing  seemed  past. 

"You  wouldn't  thank   me,"  she  said,  in  a 
bitter  whisper,  "if  you  knew  all.     But  you  do 
know — you  must  have  known  throughout,  if  you 
Avere  not  willfully  blind — what  sort  of  friendship 
1  ours  was  likely  to  be.     Did  you  expect  me  to 
take  you  to  my  heart  for  sitting  down  in  a  place 
that,  even  while  Lord  Atherstone  lived,  ought 
to  have  been  mine — only  mine?    It  was  scarce- 
ly worth  while  scheming  for  that  place,  to  lose 
I  it  again  so  soon — for  you  will  lose  it.      If  I  had 
I  not  been  quite  sure  of  this,  perhaps  I  should  not 
I  have  warned  you  of  Hubert's  proceedings.     It 
is  your  last  chance,  however  ;  so  make  the  best 
or  the  worst  of  it." 

Frank,  certainly — almost   unfemininely  so; 

yet  only  half  frank,  after  all.     The  warning  was 

just  as  much  part  of  a  plan  as  any  other  one  of 

'  Marian's  sayings  and  doings  since  she  began  to 

contrive. 

j      There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  prisoner  kept 
:  in  ward,  whose  life  was  a  sore  hindrance  to  the 
King  ;  but  with  whom,  for  state  reasons,  it  was 
I  not  safe  to  deal  by  foul  means,  howsoever  cov- 
ert. 

On  a  certain  night  there  were  flung  through 

the  cell  window  a  file  and  a  rope.     The  steel 

I  was  sharp,  and  the  cord  seemed  trustworthy, 

1  and,  very  soon,  the  captive  swung  in  free  air. 

Joyfully  he   descended,  knot  by  knot,  till  he 
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reached  the  last ;  and  then— well,  the  rope,  un- 
luckily, was  some  ten  fothoms  too  short ;  and 
when  the  dawn  broke,  the  sentinels  saw  on  the 
jagged  rocks  beneath  a  crushed  human  wreck. 
The  good  governor  was  very  wrotli,  but  there 
was  none  on  whom  to  charge  the  blame ;  so 
they  could  only  take  up  the  corpse,  and  bury  it 
with  due  rite  and  dole. 

A  true  story,  I  believe,  and  one  that,  may- 
hap, has  been  repeated  often  enough  since,  with 
variations,  and  without  such  fatal  ending.  The 
illustration,  probably,  did  not  suggest  itself  to 
Lena  Atherstone ;  but,  as  she  watcfied  the  ma- 
lign mouth  and  cruel  eyes,  a  certain  suspicion 
ripened  into  assurance. 

You  may  not  have  forgotten  that,  after  dis- 
cussing with  Lord  Atherstone  the  anonymous 
letter,  she  put  it  carefully  away.  Months  later, 
happening  to  glance  at  the  cover  of  one  of  Mari- 
an's notes,  she  felt  sure  that  there  was  a  simi- 
larity in  the  addresses,  and,  on  comparing  them, 
she  was  still  more  struck  by  this  ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment she  decided  that  the  resemblance,  which 
did  not  extend  to  the  body  of  the  handwriting, 
must  be  fortuitous.  However,  she  locked  up 
the  two  envelopes  together  ;  and,  thenceforth, 
whenever  the  idea  recurred  to  her,  she  always 
strove  to  banish  it.  Now,  however,  the  convic-  j 
tion  flashed  upon  her  that  she  had  never  done 
Marian  an  injustice  :  the  latter  had  simply  been 
consistent,  it  seemed,  from  first  to  last.  Never- 
theless— unlikely  as  it  may  appear — with  her 
indignation  mingled  a  kind  of  compassionate 
wonder. 

Not  long  ago  an  acquaintance  of  mine  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  persistently  robbed 
by  a  friend  who  had  been  all  the  time  living,  if 
not  under  his  roof,  at  least  chiefly  on  his  boun- 
ty. When  the  first  shock  of  annoyance  was 
past,  this  good  fellow  was  heard  to  remark, 
"  Poor  devil !  I'd  no  notion  he  was  so  hard 
driven ;  it  must  have  been  awfully  up-hill 
work,  sometimes,  for  his  father's  son." 

Perhaps  some  such  notion  crossed  Lena's 
mind ;  for  she  answered,  rather  thoughtfully 
than  angrily, 

"And  I  never  did  you  any  willful  harm! 
It  all  sounds  very  strange.  Well" — here  her 
face  hardened  a  little — "as  we're  not  likely  to 
meet  again  often,  I  should  like  to  give  you  back 
something  that  belongs  to  you." 

Crossing  the  room,  she  opened  a  writing-case 
with  a  key  hanging  from  her  watch-chain.  The 
next  minute  she  had  laid  the  anonymous  let- 
ter and  the  otlier  envelope,  side  by  side,  before 
Marian  Ashleigh. 

"  One  need  not  be  an  expert  to  trace  the  re- 
semblance," Lena  said,  quietly.  "You  seem 
rather  fond  of  '  warnings.'  Perhaps  the  first 
was  as  '  kindly  meant'  as  the  last.  If  you  have 
forgotten  that  sentence,  you  had  better  refresh 
your  memory.  At  any.  rate,  take  back  these 
papers  :  if  they  fall  into  other  hands,  they  might 
still  be  dangerous — to  you." 

The  strongest,  not  less  than  the  weakest, 
minds  are  liable  occasionally  to  be  thrown  off 


their  balance ;  and,  though  in  one  case  the  disa- 
bling may  be  but  temporary,  while  it  lasts,  both 
are  about  on  a  par.  Marian  was  so  completely 
taken  aback  that  she  could  not  frame  a  denial, 
much  less  answer  sarcasm  in  kind.  The  fierce 
eagerness  with  which  she  clutched  at  the  letter 
and  crushed  it  betwixt  her  fingers  was  in  itself 
an  avowal.  She  rose  up  hastily,  meaning  to 
end  the  interview ;  but  before  she  could  detei-- 
mine  how  best  to  do  so,  Lena  had  glided  away ; 
and  the  other,  glancing  round,  found  herself 
alone. 

The  triumph  of  virtue  and  the  discomfiture 
of  vice  were  surely  very  near.  Yet  the  woman 
did  not  look  much  like  a  conqueror,  who  stood 
there,  with  brows  knit  and  downcast,  and  sullen 
eyes  riveted  on  the  scrap  of  crumpled  paper 
peering  out  of  her  clenched  hand. 

Nevertheless,  I  trust  that  the  victress  retains 
your  sympathies  to  the  last,  and  that  you  will 
neither  withhold  your  laurel-wreath,  nor  refuse 
to  cry,  with  me,  Ave,  Lnperatrix  ! 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

You  have  not  been  required  to  assist  at  many 
such ;  but  of  another  interview,  that  hapjjened 
that  same  evening,  you  must  needs  take  cogni- 
zance. 

Lena  Atherstone  and  Caryl  Glynne  sat  alone 
together,  and  the  latter  had  just  been  made  aware 
of  the  situation.  He  did  not  aifect  to  make  light 
of  it ;  and  as  he  mused  silently  for  a  while,  his 
trouble  and  doubt  were  plain  to  discern. 

It  is  with  this  as  with  other  less  dangerous 
games:  so  long  as  a  single  card  remains  to  be 
draAvn,  those  who  are  playing  for  their  last  stake 
generally  refuse  to  believe  that  some  freak  of 
fortune  may  not  yet  save  them  ;  only  when  the 
last,  the  very  last,  is  turned,  are  they  fain  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  pay 
the  ruinous  score. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  small  leaven  of  self- 
ishness in  Glynne's  anxieties.  It  must  be  own- 
ed that  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  found 
himself  in  a  like  perilous  position,  and  he  had 
comparatively  little  to  lose  ;  but  had  the  conse- 
quences been  thrice  as  harmful  to  himself,  I  do 
believe  that  he  would  have  thought  solely  of  the 
consequences  to  Lena.  He  had  not  loved  her 
well  enough  to  abstain  from  tempting  her  to  sin 
— knowing  well  whither  the  temptation  would 
surely  lead — perhaps  because  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  so  to  love.  But,  though  she  was  more 
precious  to  him  than  ever,  since  she  had  become 
part  and  parcel  of  his  existence,  he  loved  her 
well  enough  nosv  to  have  severed  the  link,  if 
that  would  have  saved  her.  Ay  ! — more  than 
this — if  he  could  have  borne  her  harmless  at  tlic 
cost  of  his  own  life,  he  would  scarcely  have  be- 
grudged the  sacrifice.  But  it  was  too  late  :  thoy 
were  bound  to  stand  or  fall  together;  and  he 
shrank  from  the  prospect  of  her  future. 

Some  day-dreams  are  almost  :is  rapid  in  tlioir 
changes  as  any  visions  of  the  night,     louring 
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that  brief  pause,  in  the  midst  of  many  other 
ntemories — vividly  as  if  they  had  been  uttered 
yesterday — his  own  words  came  back  to  Caryl 
Glynne. 

"Whenever  I  do  go  down,  I'll  think  of  the 
chance  I  have  had  ;  but — I'll  sink  alone." 

Was  it  all  a  ftilse  form  of  speech  ?  Hardly 
so ;  though  since  it  had  been  bitterly  belied. 
For  his  chances  of  keeping  afloat — were  they 
brighter  now  than  then  ?  As  he  answered  the 
question  to  himself,  he  hardly  smothered  a 
curse. 

I  may  have  erred  in  portraying  it  at  all ;  but 
I  can  honestly  affirm  that  I  have  not  purposed 
to  cast  a  rosy  halo  of  romance  round  a  black, 
ugly  crime.  Therefore  I  do  not  shrink  from 
setting  forth  things  in  a  plain,  practical  light, 
at  the  risk  of  making  baseness  seem  more  base. 
Some  time  ago  there  appeared  a  curious 
story — the  title  has  utterly  escaped  me — not 
very  polished  or  coherent  in  construction,  but 
full  of  a  quaint  philosophy,  and  paradoxes  less 
expressed  than  implied  ;  with  an  under-current 
of  cynicisms  throughout,  moral  sentiments  in 
profusion  floated  on  the  surface,  and  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  were  distributed  with 
the  most  rigid  propriety.  One  of  the  main  in- 
cidents in  the  talc  is  an  elopement,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  criminals  are  photographed  with 
a  painful  minuteness ;  only  these  appear  to 
have  been  caused,  not  so  much  by  remorse,  as 
by  the  extreme  scantiness  of  their  resources; 
and  the  author  concludes  with  the  deduction 
that,  "  setting  right  and  wrong  aside,  and  hav- 
ing regard  solely  to  temporal  welfare,  no  man 
ought  to  covet  his  neighbor's  wife  who — has 
not  a  competence." 

After  all,  when  we  consider  how  few  joys 
may  not  be  moderated,  how  few  sorrows  may 
not  be  imbittered  by  that  wretched  cura  peculi/, 
it  may  not  seem  wonderful  if  financial  anxieties 
formed  part  of  Glynne's  trouble.  As  for  him- 
self, of  late  years,  at  all  events,  he  had  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth,  on  the  simple  principle 
of  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  pull  him 
through — stinting  himself,  meanwhile,  in  no 
fancy  whatsoever.  Now  Lena,  before  her  mar- 
riage, had  known  little  of  luxury,  and  the  econo- 
mies to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  Caryl, 
perhaps,  would  have  called  privations  ;  but,  at 
the  worst,  there  was  always  a  solid  roof,  if  a 
rude  one,  over  her  head  ;  and  her  daily  bread, 
if  neither  sweet  nor  soft,  was  sure. 

The  Avoodlands  of  Bohemia  look  tempting 
enough  when  the  sun  shimmers  through  wealth 
of  green  leaves,  and  when  the  breeze  just  wafts 
aside  the  smoke  of  the  camp-fire ;  but  when 
the  black  North-wind  sends  the  snow-flakes  fly- 
ing through  the  bare  branches,  the  Nut-Brown 
jNIaid  herself  may  be  apt  to  envy  the  sober 
housewives  sitting  cozily  in  "biggit  land." 

If  Caryl  was  not  absolutely  free  of  the  forest, 
he  had  seen  enough  of  it  not  to  fear  trusting 
himself  there  ;  but  he  did  slirink  from  bringing 
Lena  among  the  shifts  and  perils  of  social  out- 


lawry. Wheresoever  he  went  he  would  find 
comrades,  such  as  they  were  ;  but  as  for  her — 
thenceforth  could  she  hope  to  clasp  the  hand 
of  any  woman  whose  touch  was  not  dishonor  ? 
Nay — how  sore  soever  her  strait — was  it  certain 
that  even  the  mother  that  bore  her  would  not 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  ? 
And  yet — what  help  for  it  ? 
When  he  first  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Devor- 
goil's  insolence — it  had  chafed  him  far  more 
than  he  betrayed  to  Lena — he  knew  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end ;  only,  till  the  end  came, 
he  had  nof  fairly  faced  it.  His  reverie  was 
broken  at  last  by  a  low  whisper : 

"Are  you  so  surprised  then,  Caryl?" 
He  had  dealt  very  gently  with  her  since  she 
had  passed  wholly  into  his  power ;  and,  when 
they  were  alone  together,  a  cynicism,  or  even 
an  irony,  seldom  escaped  him.  He  drew  her 
closer  to  him  now,  as  he  answered, 

"  Not  surprised,  darling  ;  but  very,  very  sor- 
ry ;  for  I  fear  there  is  but  one  way." 

"Yes,  only  one,"  she  murmured — "and  we 
must  make  haste.  Don't  you  think  he  will 
make  haste,  when  he  reads  that  letter?" 
She  shivered  like  an  aspen  where  she  sat. 
Glynne  bit  his  lip  :  lack  of  courage  was  not 
among  ]us  failings  ;  and  it  was  no  dread  of  the 
consequences  that  made  him  loath — if  loath  he 
was — to  meet  the  man  he  had  so  wronged.  The 
sight  of  Lena's  terror  was  very  galling — it  im- 
plied a  doubt  of  his  power  or  will  to  protect 
her  ;  and  there  came  a  touch  of  the  old  sarcasm 
into  his  tone. 

"Don't  tremble  so.  We  shall  be  far  enough 
away  before  the  avenger  comes ;  but  I'd  rather 
have  fancied  that  we  did  not  fly  for  fear." 

She  drew  backward  a  little,  lifting  her  head 
almost  haughtily. 

"  For  fear?  No  :  even  7am  not  afraid  ;  at 
least,  not  in  that  way.  If  the  proofs  against 
me  were  a  thousand  times  stronger — if  my  own 
mother  accused  me — I  need  only  look  into  his 
face  and  say,  '  It  is  not  true ;'  and  he  would  be- 
lieve, in  spite  of  all.  But  I  can  not  do  it — I 
can  not  say  it.  Caryl,  you  will  not  ask  it  of 
me?  I  would  rather  be  trampled  under  his 
feet  than  forgiven — so." 

Amidst  the  turmoil  of  his  thoughts,  Glynne 
found  time  to  draw  a  certain  comparison.  For 
many  years  he  had  held  Lena's  heart — of  late 
he  had  held  her  whole  soul — in  his  keeping ;  yet 
she  would  never  have  said  of  him  what  she  had 
just  said  of  the  loyal  gentleman  whom  she  had 
never  learned  to  love,  and  whose  home  she  had 
not  scrupled  to  desolate. 

"  I  understand,"  he  answered,  with  some  bit- 
terness; "and  I  ought  to  have  understood  at 
first.  No,  I  ask  you  to  do  nothing,  except  to 
trust  in  me  always;  though  trusting  has  brought 
you  to  this  pass.  ]My  poor  darling  I" — his  voice 
shook  a  little  here — "you  have  a  rough  road 
before  you,  though  I'll  do  my  best  to  smooth  it." 
She  nestled  close  to  his  shoulder  ;  looking  up 
at  him  with  eyes  full  of  a  rapt  devotion,  such  as 
may  scarce  be  justified  by  any  earthly  love  how- 
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soever  lauful,  and  of  a  triumph  withal,  like  that 
of  one  who,  after  long  toil  and  pain,  sees  the 
victory  sure ;  and,  even  to  him  who  was  fa- 
miliar with  its  every  cadence,  her  voice  sound- 
ed strangely  sweet. 

"  Caryl,  was  it  very  long  ago  when  we  parted 
at  Grace  Moreland's  ?  It  seems  so  :  yet  I  re- 
member, if  you  have  forgotten,  some  words  of 
mine — 'If  you  say  to  me,  "  Come," I  will  come, 
and  never  repent  it  afterward.'  I  have  not 
grown  a  coward  since  ;  and,  though  you  would 
not  then,  you  will — you  must — dare  to  say  it 
now." 

He  did  say  it — perhaps  not  very  intelligibly. 
Tiirough  the  long  anxious  talk  which  ensued 
we  need  not  follow. 

WJien  Glynne  reached  home,  several  letters 
lay  on  his  table,  tliat  had  arrived  by  the  second 
post.  All,  save  one,  he  flung  aside  after  a  rapid 
glance  at  their  contents  :  this  superscription  was 
in  a  firm,  bold  handwriting,  though  unmistaka- 
bly feminine.  Caryl  held  it  in  his  hand  for  sev- 
eral seconds,  unopened,  as  if  irresolute  :  then  he 
crossed  the  room,  and  held  the  letter  over  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  till  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes ;  and,  as  he  dropped  the  last  blackened 
fragment,  he  smiled  rather  scornfully. 

It  was  not  a  great  sacrifice  :  nevertheless  it 
was  a  sign  that  he  intended  to  keep  the  guilty 
compact,  signed  that  afternoon,  fully  and  faith- 
fully; for  the  letter,  as  you  may  have  divined, 
came  from  Hunsden,  and  brought  a  slighted 
woman's  final  appeal. 

It  had  cost  the  writer  .much  time  and  study, 
and  tears  not  a  few  ;  for  sweet  Cissy  Devereux 
had  never  before  set  her  hand  to  an  elegiac, 
though  she  had,  doubtless,  received  a  sufficiency. 
She  had  a  right  to  reckon  on  her  maiden  effort 
being  perused,  if  not  appreciated.  But  the  luck 
has  not  changed  since  the  Heroideswcre  penned ; 
and  the  deserted  loves  of  our  day  fare  not  much 
better  than  Phyllis  or  CEnone. 

However,  with  this  light-minded  matron  we 
can  not  condole.  Let  us  only  hope  that  the 
sharp  lesson  to  her  vanity,  to  say  nothing  of 
her  heart,  may  be  of  profit,  and  that  in  after- 
time  memory  may  whisper,  seasonably,  Neu 
crede  coloH. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

On  a  bench,  under  the  broad  eaves  of  his  fish- 
ing-lodge, sat  Sir  Charles  Wroughton,  w\itching, 
with  a  lazy  appreciation,  the  play  of  the  purple 
light  through  the  hanging  pine-wood;  and, 
though  his  arms  ached  with  the  day's  work — 
it  was  all  honest  casting,  not  trailing,  on  that 
river— jubilant  over  the  landing  of  nine  fiiir  fish 
out  of  eleven  hooked,  including  one  that  might 
possibly  rank  ' '  King"  of  the  season.  Moreover, 
certain  savory  steams  issuing  from  within  were 
any  thing  but  an  offense  to  his  nostrils;  and 
perhaps  his  chiefest  anxiety  at  the  moment  was 
— lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  wait  dinner  for 
his  comrade,  or  feed  alone. 


He  was  neither  disquieted  nor  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  the  post-cariole,  for  the  Miller 
of  the  Dee  himself  was  not  freer  of  cares  and 
ties  tlian  this  jovial  old  bachelor.  Club-gossip 
was  about  all  his  letters  were  likely  to  contain  ; 
and  the  papers  could  scarcely  bring  heavier  tid- 
ings than  that  tlie  tenner,  invested  on  a  friend's 
promising  two-year-old,  had  gone  the  way  of 
other  "certainties."  Tiie  news,  good  or  bad, 
would  keep  perfectly  till  after  dinner  ;  so,  after 
a  careless  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  packet, 
he  was  putting  them  aside  en  masse,  when  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  sorted  the 
letters  over  again  carefully. 

"  It's  devilish  odd,"  he  grumbled ;  "  only  one 
for  him,  and  that  not  in  my  lady's  hand.  He 
won't  half  like  that ;  and — /don't  half  like  it." 

Somehow  the  keen  edge  was  suddenly  taken 
off  his  appetite  ;  and  when,  lifting  his  eyes,  he 
saw  Ralph  Atherstone  crossing  the  meadow  be- 
twixt the  house  and  the  river  with  tlie  long, 
sweeping  stride  that  he  himself,  though  hale 
and  active  for  his  years,  had  often  envied, 
Charles  Wroughton  frowned  instead  of  smil- 
ing, as  he  would  have  done  a  few  seconds  ago. 
Cheerily,  however,  he  hailed  his  friend  with  the 
regular  question, 

"Well,  what  luck?" 

"Nothing  to  complain  of,  and  not  much  to 
boast  of,  either,"  Ralph  answered.  "  Seven  fish, 
but  not  a  twenty-pounder  among  them.  I  see 
the  post  has  come  in."  And,  with  an  eager- 
ness contrasting  strongly  with  the  other's  apa- 
thy, he  turned  over  tlie  letters  one  by  one. 

A  misgiving  that  he  did  not  care  to  define 
made  Wroughton  betake  himself  within-doors 
without  casting  a  glance  over  his  shoulder ; 
and  it  might  have  been  ten  minutes  or  so  be- 
fore he  emerged  again. 

On  that  same  bench  Lord  Atherstone  sat, 
his  head  bent  and  partially  averted  ;  so  that, 
till  the  other  came  quite  close,  his  visage  re- 
mained unseen.  The  first  glimpse  of  it  made 
Wroughton  start  a  pace  backward. 

ISIen  have  been  wounded,  even  unto  death, 
and  have  suffered  torture  worse  than  any  that 
wounds  can  bring,  without  their  faces  changing 
as  Ralph's  had  changed.  The  steady  light  had 
gone  out  of  the  deep  eyes;  the  healthy  brown 
cheeks  looked  gray  and  wan ;  and  even  the 
firm  lips  seemed  rather  tense  than  set. 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

Wroughton  spoke  eagerly,  but  in  a  hushed 
voice,  as  men  do  who  stand  in  presence  of  some 
great  calamity. 

The  other  did  not  answer  for  a  while. 
Though  there  breathed  few  prouder  creatures 
than  Ralph  Atherstone,  it  was  not  selfish  pride 
that  made  him  loath  to  confide  in  that  trusty 
comrade.  However,  he  took  his  part  at  last, 
and  held  out  the  open  letter,  saying, 

"  You — may — read." 

His  lips  were  parched  and  stiff,  as  from  long 
drought ;  and  he  was  forced  to  moisten  them 
before  he  could  form  the  three  syllables  sepa- 
rately. 
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With  a  lowering  brow,  the  other  did  as  he 
was  desired  ;  but  as  he  reached  the  end  of 
the  letter,  his  countenance  somewhat  cleared. 
After  all,  Hubert  Ashleigh  brought  no  direct 
charge :  he  only  stated  the  Duke  of  Devor- 
goil's  conduct,  and  how  it  must  be  accounted 
for,  and  prayed  his  cousin  to  hasten  back  to 
look  after  his  own  honor.  So  Wroughton — 
figliting  hard  against  his  own  impressions — 
strove  to  j)ersuade  himself  that  Lena's  impru- 
dence might  have  stopped  short  of  guilt,  and 
said  as  much.  The  Baron  plucked  his  comrade 
by  the  sleeve  and  drew  him  nearer,  till  the  oth- 
er's ear  was  almost  on  a  level  with  his  own  lips  : 
his  voice,  tliough  hoarse  and  low,  was  quite  dis- 
tinct now. 

"I  think  nothing  of  this,"  he  answered,  tak- 
ing the  letter  back.  "  I  promised  her,  long 
ago,  that,  if  all  the  world  accused  her,  I  would 
never  doubt  till  she  herself  told  me  it  was  time. 
She  has  told  me  ;  for,  since  we  parted,  she  has 
not  written  one  word." 

Against  the  terrible  conviction  of  his  manner 
it  was  impossible  to  argue,  and  in  Wroughton's 
simple  pharmacy  there  was  no  salve  for  a  gi'ief 
like  this. 

A  long,  heavy  silence  ensued.     At  last — 

"  God  help  her  I"  quoth  Ralph  Atherstone. 

J'ow  tliis  intercession  came  not  from  an 
anomted  priest,  or  devout  Levite,  or  pious  eld- 
er, but  from  a  hard,  heathenish  old  Thilistine, 
with  knees  unpliable  to  prayer.  But  would  tiic 
meekest  of  them  have  found  it  easy,  while  reel- 
ing under  the  bitter  blow,  to  plead  for  the  wo- 
man who  dealt  it  ? 

Moreover,  in  those  simple  words  there  was 
an  utter  ho})clessness  which  stirred  chords  in 
Charles  Wroughton's  heart  that  had  been  still 
for  many  a  day  ;  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and,  for 
a  second  or  two,  meadow,  wood,  and  river  swam 
before  him  somewhat  mistily. 

When  he  looked  round  again,  Ralph  had  risen 
to  his  feet;  the  wanness  had  gone  out  of  his 
face,  and  the  cloud  out  of  his  eyes,  and  his  lij) 
was  firm  as  ever. 

"I've  no  time  to  spare,"  he  said  ;  "for,  of 
course,  I  start  to-night.  There's  always  the 
chance  of  a  steamer  at  Trondhjem." 

Within  tlie  last  few  minutes  Wroughton  had 
found  time  to  reproach  himself  for  having  tem])t- 
ed  his  friend  out  of  England  when  such  a  crisis 
was  imminent,  though  afterward  he  came  to  be- 
lieve that  the  catastrophe  could  only  have  been 
deferred. 

"  I'll  go  with  3'ou,"  he  said,  hastily  ;  and  he 
meant  it,  be  sure. 

The  Baron  laid  his  hand  on  his  old  comrade's 
shoulder,  thanking  him  Avith  a  dreary  smile. 

"You  may  follow,  if  you  will,  for  I  fear  you'll 
have  little  heart  for  the  fishing  after  this.  But 
— try  and  understand  why  I'd  rather  go  alone." 

The  other  did  understand,  or,  at  least,  he 
made  no  farther  remonstrance,  and  the  two  went 
into  the  house  together. 

An  hour  later,  Lord  Atherstone — having  eat- 
en and  drunk  sparingly — was  ready  for  the  road. 


"Do  you  think  you'll  be  in  time?"  Wrough- 
ton asked,  as  he  wrung  his  friend's  hand  at 
parting. 

It  may  sound  a  cruel  question  ;  but  both  these 
men  were  wont,  in  face  of  a  certain  disastei*,  to 
grapple  with,  rather  than  ignore  it. 

"I've  small  hope,"  Ralph  answered;  "yet, 
if  I  come  ever  so  late,  there  will  be  work  for  me 
to  do." 

He  spoke  with  marvelous  calmness,  but  the 
deadly  glitter  of  his  eyes  was  not  hard  to  inter- 
pret. The  listener  guessed  at  once  what  man- 
ner of  work  was  like,  ere  long,  to  occupy  tlie 
hand  he  still  held,  and  what  manner  of  stain 
was  like  to  rest  upon  it  before  all  was  done. 
But  he,  too,  was  Philistine  enougli  to  maintain 
that  the  punishment  of  certain  wrongs  should 
not  be  left  to  Time  or  any  other  avenger.  De- 
spite of  conventional  difficulties,  and  the  "  di- 
vine voice  of  the  people,"  there  are  still  places 
where  a  desperate  man  may  set  himself  foot  to 
foot  with  his  enemy,  in  the  bad  old  fashion  ; 
and — beyond  the  narrow  seas,  at  least — there 
is  sometimes  a  grave  as  well  as  a  comic  side 
to  that  ordeal.  Wroughton  kncAv  that,  with- 
in the  last  hour,  a  doom  had  gone  forth  against 
a  guilty  life  almost  as  sure  as  if  it  had  been 
pronounced  from  a  judgment- seat ;  and  he 
would  no  more  have  averted  it  than  have  with- 
stood the  hangman  in  his  office.  At  any  rate, 
to  the  crime,  if  crime  it  were,  by  his  hearty  fare- 
well grip,  he  was  made  accessory. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  Ridph  Atherstone's 
journey.  To  those  who  have  never  been  forced 
to  undertake  such  a  one,  the  picture  would 
seem  overwrought :  such  as  have  had  the  dread- 
ful experience  will  need  no  limner,  for  few 
memories  are  darker  and  deeper  in  grain  than 
these. 

Years,  happy  and  peaceful,  may  pass  before 
we  forget  how,  as  we  sped  along,  whether  sun 
or  moon  was  shining,  whetlier  the  skies  Avere 
clearor  murky,  the  face  of  nature  wore  always 
the  same  veil — how  every  hindrance  by  the  way 
seemed  to  mock  at  our  misery  ;  albeit  we  were 
ever  haunted  by  the  thought  that  the  sands, 
dropping  so  slowly  through  our  glass,  might  be 
running  out  with  awful  swiftness  in  a  darkened 
cliamber  far  away — how,  at  last,  despite  that  fe- 
verish impatience,  the  sick  fluttering  of  the  heart 
waxed  so  intolerable  that  we  would  fain  have 
had  a  hundred  more  of  the  Aveary  miles  to  trav- 
el rather  than  be  so  near  our  journey's  end — 
how,  wlien  we  drew  quite  near,  our  hot,  tired 
eyes  were  strained  to  catch  the  first  sign  of  good 
or  ill — how  the  heavy  lids  drooped,  as  if  they 
would  never  lift  again,  when  we  recognized  that 
there  was  nothing  left  to  hope  or  fear. 

Yet,  when  at  our  dreariest,  we  had  cause  to 
thank  Heaven  if  the  horror  awaiting  us  was 
nothing  worse  than  death. 

Ralph  at  least  was  spared  the  torture  of  in- 
active delay.  A  Hull  steamer  started  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  reaching  Trondhjem  ;  and, 
though  heavily  laden  for  the  coarse  weather 
she  encountered,  the  good  ship  plowed  sturdily 
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through  the  angry  North  Sea.  But  those  five 
days  scored  on  his  face  deeper  lines  than  the 
last  five  lustres  had  left.  It  was  not  that  he 
seemed  aged  or  hroken,  and  his  features  were 
of  the  type  tliat,  under  sore  sickness,  hardly 
change  :  nevertheless,  they  were  changed  ;  and 
a  gaunt,  savage  look  possessed  them,  such  as 
they  had  never  worn  when  his  mood  was  at  the 
angriest. 

No  wonder  that,  when  Lord  Atherstone  reach- 
ed home,  he  found  none  bold  enough  to  set  be- 
fore him  tlie  bitter  truth  ;  and  that  only  from 
the  white,  frightened  faces  around  he  guessed 
that  he  had,  indeed,  come — too  late. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

A  CLEVER  and  influential  backer  of  horses, 
when  asked  if  he  was  going  to  Newmarket,  an- 
swered, gravely,  "It  entirely  depends  on  whether 
I  can  raise  enough  for  my  railway  ticket."  Hav- 
ing once  surmounted  this  difficulty,  he  started 
full  of  confidence,  and  had  a  remarkably  good 
week,  on  the  proceeds  whereof  he  wintered  in 
much  luxury. 

Some  such  large  trust  in  Providence  —  or 
whatever  other  power  the  "plungers"  believe 
in  —  probably  induced  Miles  Shafton  to  travel 
down  to  try  a  promising  five-year-old  near  Iles- 
lingford.  Prompt  payment  was,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question;  but  he  thought  a  threc-sliilling 
stamp,  with  the  promise  of  a  share  in  future 
winnings,  might  possibly  tempt  the  sporting 
farmer.  At  any  rate,  "looking  over  the  brute 
could  do  no  harm." 

However,  the  owner  did  not  quite  see  things 
in  this  light :  so  Miles  sat  in  the  anteroom 
of  the  barracks,  where  he  had  found  quarters, 
brooding,  with  a  sense  of  injury,  over  his  fruit- 
less journey,  and  striving  to  stimulate  a  mod- 
erate appetite  with  much  imbittered  sherry. 

An  accommodating  train  that  reached  Hcs- 
lingford  just  in  time  for  dinner  not  unfre- 
quently  brought  a  visitor ;  but  Frank  Dacre's 
appearance  was  a  surprise  to  every  one  there 
present. 

The  new-comer  seemed  rather  embarrassed 
than  gratified  by  his  noisy  welcome,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  could  extricate  himself,  he  walked 
straight  up  to  Shafton  and  touched  liim  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Look  here,  buster,"  he  said,  "  come  outside 
for  a  minute  ;  I've  something  to  say  to  you." 

Miles  tossed  off  the  remainder  of  his  bitters 
with  a  sound  betwixt  a  growl  and  a  groan. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  as  he  went  out. 
"Bad  news,  of  course?  The  Czar's  broken 
down,  I  suppose." 

The  other  did  not  answer  till  the  door  was 
shut  behind  them. 

"  It's  worse  than  that — pretty  near  the  worst 
that  can  be.  I'm  afraid.  Your  sister  went  ofi" 
last  night  with  Caryl  Glynne." 

Miles  staggered  backward  as  if  he  had  been 
struck,  half  lifting  his  clinched  hand. 


"  It's  a lie  !"  he  said,  huskily,  and  then 

stood  panting. 

Dacre  shook  his  head. 

"  Hard  words  won't  mend  it,  old  man,"  he 
said.  "I  shouldn't  have  brought  a  bit  of  idle 
scandal  all  this  way.  Black  as  it  is,  it's  the 
truth,  and  you'd  better  face  it ;  though,  after 
all,  it's  no  fault  of  yours,  and  I  don't  see  what 
you  can  do." 

Looking  into  Shafton's  bloodshot  eyes,  and 
remembering  of  what  race  he  came,  you  might 
liave  guessed  why  so  many  dark  pages  were  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  BIytheswold. 

"Don't  you?"  he  asked,  in  a  fierce  whisper. 
"They've  got  a  long  start,  but  that  don't  mat- 
ter. Never  mind  me,  just  now.  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  can  do,  though.  Go  in  there,  and 
make  what  excuse  you  like  for  my  bolting — so 
long  as  it  isn't  the  right  one — and  meet  me  at 
the  station,  if  you  don't  mean  stopping  here. 
I've  something  to  do  before  the  train  starts; 
but  I  sha'n't  miss  it." 

Under  ordinary  difiiculties  his  brain  was  apt 
to  get  muddled ;  but  the  shock,  and  that  first 
gust  of  passion,  seemed  to  have  cleared  it ;  for, 
as  he  strode  away,  he  looked  far  more  cool  and 
collected  tiian  Dacre,  whose  face,  as  he  stood 
there,  was  quite  a  study  of  perplexity. 

Perhaps  you  would  never  guess  whither 
Miles  Siiafton's  steps  were  bent.  The  leading 
idea  in  his  mind  was,  of  course,  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  ;  for,  knowing  nothing  of  Hubert  Ash- 
leigh's  letter,  he  could  not  tell  how  soon  Lord 
Atherstone  would  be  able  to  take  his  own  part. 
But  before  the  resolve  had  been  five  seconds 
formed,  he  bethought  himself  that  his  feet  would 
be  tied,  unless  he  provided  himself  with  the 
sinews  of  war.  Looking  at  his  own  immediate 
resources,  a  fifty-pound  note  seemed  to  Miles 
utterly  unattainable ;  though,  with  a  week's 
notice,  and  through  the  usual  "chiinnels,"  he 
might  possibly  have  secured  ten  times  the  sum. 
He  doubted  whether  his  mother  could  help  him 
thus  far  ;  and,  besides,  though  not  often  trou- 
bled by  scruples,  he  loathed  the  notion  of  tax- 
ing her  at  such  a  time.  Even  if  the  will  of  his 
hosts  had  been  good,  he  misdoubted  their  power 
to  oblige  him ;  and,  besides,  he  had  no  mind 
that  his  family  affairs  should  be  discussed  that 
night  in  the  anteroom.  He  thought  he  saw 
a  better  way  out  of  his  difficulty  than  any  of 
these  ;  and,  as  he  walked  straight  and  swift- 
ly toward  Corbett's  house,  he  was  troubled  by 
none  of  the  qualms  that  usually  beset  a  bor- 
rower. He  remembered  certain  good-natured 
hints  thrown  out  in  old  times ;  and,  somehow, 
if  it  were  necessary,  he  thought  it  would  be 
easier  to  confide  in  Arthur  than  in  his  light- 
minded  comrades. 

Miles  was  shown  into  the  library,  for  the 
master  of  the  house  was  in  his  dressing-room ; 
from  which,  however,  he  presently  emerged — as 
usual,  in  gorgeous  array.  If  this  man  had  been 
going  to  the  scatfold,  I  believe  he  would  still 
have  donned  his  purple  and  fine  linen  and 
jewels.     There  was  a  shade  of  surprise  in  his 
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welcome  ;  for  the  visit  was,  to  say  tlie  least,  un- 
seasonable, especially  as  tlie  two  had  met  before 
that  day ;  but  the  other  did  not  leave  him  long 
in  suspense. 

"  I've  no  time  for  beating  about  the  bush,"  he 
said.  "I've  come  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  fifty 
pounds — or  a  little  more,  if  you  can  manage  it." 

Corbett  was  considerably  taken  aback  :  he 
had  no  idea  of  refusing ;  but  at  the  word 
"  lend"  his  professional  instincts  awoke,  and  he 
answered  with  professional  hesitation. 

"Well,  I  hardly  know.  Do  you  want  the 
money  to-night?" 

"I  want  it  within  the  hour,"  the  other  re- 
torted. "You'll  guess  why,  when  I  tell  you 
what  I  want  it  for.  Here — I  may  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it — there's  a  real  bad 
business  about  Lena." 

Arthur's  face  crimsoned,  and  his  lips  worked 
convulsively. 

"About  Lena?" 

The  familiarity  was  quite  unintentional :  he 
was  only  repeating  the  words  mechanically. 

"Yes,"  the  other  went  on  through  his  teeth. 
"All  the  world  will  know  to-morrow — if  they 
don't  know  it  already  —  that  she  bolted  last 
night  with  Caryl  Glynne.  Now  I  mean  to 
have  his  blood,  and  I  want  money  to  hunt  him 
do'vn." 

Corbett  dropped  into  a  chair,  covering  his 
fiice  with  his  hands :  all  at  once  he  broke  out 
into  shrill  hysteric  laughter. 

There  are  few  drearier  sounds  than  that  of  a 
grown  man's  weeping;  yet  such  merriment  is 
worse  to  listen  to. 

"Gone — with  Caryl  Glynne?"  Arthur  pant- 
ed after  a  while,  catching  his  breath  betwixt 
each  syllable;  "and  —  you  come  to  ?/ie  for 
help?  It's  too  —  absurd;"  and  he  laughed 
again. 

Shafton  strode  forw.ard,  and,  gripping  the  oth- 
er's shoulder,  thrust  him  back  in  the  chair. 

"You  had  best  stop  that,"  he  said,  savage- 
ly. "What  are  you  driveling  about?  Wliy 
shouldn't  I — " 

"Come  to  you?"  he  would  have  said.  But 
just  then  there  flashed  across  the  speaker's 
mind  a  sudden  shameful  conviction,  and  it  be- 
came plain  to  him  why,  in  his  present  strait,  he 
ought  to  have  sought  aid  from  almost  any  living 
creature  rather  than  from  him  who  sat  cower- 
ing there.  There  was  no  place  for  pity  in 
Miles's  heart  just  then ;  it  was  because  he 
dared  not  trust  himself  near  Arthur  Corbett 
that  he  drew  a  pace  backward  ;  and  as  he  stood 
there,  with  arms  tightly  folded,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ed more  felly  than  they  had  done  when  he  first 
heard  the  ill  tidings. 

"So  that's  it,"  he  said,  low  and  bitterly. 
"She  fooled  ?/om,  too,  did  she?  There — you 
needn't  babble — I  know,  somehow,  it  w-as  no 
worse,  or  my  hands  would  be  nearer  your  throat 
now.  But  I  wish  I  had  guessed  it  sooner  ;  I 
wouldn't  have  wasted  tliis  half  hour." 

The  banker  started  up,  striving  hard  to  com- 
pose his  voice  and  face. 


"  You  won't  leave  me  so  ?     Youll  let  me — " 

As  he  turned  the  door-handle,  Shafton  faced 
about. 

"Let  you  help  me?"  he  snarled.  "Not 
while  there's  a  purse  to  be  stolen  elsewhere." 
Tlien  he  went  out. 

Corbett  had  the  sense  to  lock  himself  in  ;  but 
for  many  minutes  afterward  he  remembered 
nothing.  He  had  a  vague  impression  of  Em- 
ma's knocking  at  the  door,  and  pleading  piteous- 
ly  for  admittance,  and  of  his  having  muttered 
some  excuse  ;  but  what  words  passed  he  never 
knew. 

The  suddenness  made  the  blow  more  stun- 
ning ;  yet,  of  itself,  it  was  sufficiently  heavy. 
In  some  characters  self-esteem  is  almost  a  rul- 
ing passion ;  and  with  Corbett  now,  even  the 
sting  of  baffled  desire  was  less  keen  than  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  made  the  stalking- 
horse  of  Caryl  Glynne's  designs,  and  of  having 
been  not  only  deceived  but  derided.  No  won- 
der that  his  wits — never  of  the  stablest — went 
a-wandering.  With  so  black  a  care  peering 
over  their  shoulder,  stouter  horsemen  than  he 
have  scarce  sat  saddle-fast. 

Nevertlieless,  he  had  not  locked  out  his  better 
angel.  Few  of  us  can  afford  to  be  judged  after 
our  intentions,  and  Arthur,  remember — wheth- 
er of  his  own  free-will  or  no — had  been  kept 
from  actual  crime;  and  for  his  sin,  whatsoever 
it  was,  he  did  then  make  sharp,  if  short,  atone- 
ment. Moreover,  it  may  be — for  these  things 
are  mysteries — that  for  the  sake  of  those  inno- 
cents whose  welfare  was  knit  up  in  his,  he  met 
with  mercy  ampler  than  he  deserved.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  came  forth  from  the  chamber  of  his 
penance  both  better  and  wiser — so  much  wiser 
that,  before  he  slept,  he  found  strength  to  con- 
fess himself  to  Emma,  neither  concealing  nor 
extenuating  aught  of  the  miserable  past ;  and 
she — when  love  and  pity  had  mastered  jealous 
shame — found  strengtli  to  absolve  liim. 

It  was  long  before  the  old  genial  light  came 
back  to  Artliur  Corbett's  face,  and  perchance  a 
kind  of  cloud  thenceforth  always  tempered  its 
sunshine;  but  not  again,  I  think,  till  death 
shall  divide  them,  will  he  wring  from  his 
true  wife's  eyes  tears  bitter  as  those  she  shed 
that  night  when  tliere  was  none  to  watch  her 
weeping. 

Manna  distilling  from  a  flint-stone,  or  a  fount- 
ain of  milk  in  the  desert,  would  scarcely  seem 
more  curious  phenomena  than  spare  cash  in  cer- 
tain purses.  However,  miracles  will  sometimes 
happen ;  and  when  Miles,  on  their  journey  town- 
ward,  revealed  his  financial  difficulty,  to  his  in- 
tense astonishment  he  foimd  his  comrade  able 
and  willing  to  assist  him.  How  those  five  crisp 
notes  came  into  Frank  Dacre's  possession  is  en- 
tirely beside  the  question  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  "parted"  without  a  pang. 

So,  with  one  worry  the  less  on  his  mind,  Shaf- 
ton betook  himself  to  Gaunt  Street.  But  little 
information  was  to  be  gathered  there.  Lady 
Atherstone's  own  maid — tearfully  incoherent — 
could  only  testify  to  her  mistress's  having  taken 
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away  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  jewels  or 
apparel ;  even  the  traveling-bag  that  always  ac- 
companied her  stood  locked  in  its  place.  The 
other  servants  could  contribute  no  facts  what- 
ever, and  31iles  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  their 
previous  suspicions  or  presentiments.  Mrs. 
Shafton,  it  appeared,  though  scarcely  able  to 
quit  her  room,  had  moved  to  a  hotel  hard  by, 
and  thither,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
her  son  repaired. 

But  neither  here  did  he  obtain  any  further- 
ance of  his  quest.  Mrs.  Shafton  seemed  utterly 
prostrated,  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  she  was  the  same  woman 
who,  all  her  life  long,  had  shown  so  brave  a  front 
to  trouble. 

That  old  one  of  -'the  last  straw"  is  among 
the  truest  of  proverbs.  The  weary  journey  may 
be  very  near  its  end,  and  the  added  load  may 
seem  absurdly  trifling;  but  when  the  patient 
beast  once  sinks  down  with  despair  in  its  big 
bright  eyes,  despite  of  threats  or  caresses,  it  is 
like  to  lie  tliere  till  the  desert  wind  comes  to 
bleach  its  bones. 

At  Miles's  angry  question — "Didn't  you  sus- 
pect any  thing  ?" — his  mother's  wan  cheek  flush- 
ed guiltily. 

"Xot  since  I  left  Templestowe,"  she  mur- 
mured. "I  had  misgivings  at  first,  but  lately 
— I  can't  tell  why — I  had  begun  to  feel  safe ; 
and  yet  I  ought  to  have  guessed  that  something 
was  wrong  that  last  evening.  She  was  so  loath 
to  leave  me  ;  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes 
■when  she  kissed  me — poor  darling  1" 

The  other  ground  his  strong  white  teeth 
audibly. 

"Poor  darling!  Then,  in  spite  of  all,  she's 
your  favorite  still?"' 

Isabel  Shafton  looked  up  with  a  flash  of  her 
old  spirit ;  but  the  next  instant  her  weary  head 
drooped. 

"That  taunt  would  hurt,  if  I  deserved  it," 
she  said  ;  "  but  you  know  best,  Miles,  which  of 
my  children  I  spoiled,  and  how  I  have  been  pun- 
ished. I  think  I  never  can  forgive  Lena  ;  but 
I  can't  help  pitying,  or — God  forgive  me,  if  it's 
wrong — loving  her  still." 

He  felt  he  had  been  unjust,  but  wrath  and 
shame  made  him  cruel. 

"Be  as  charitable  as  you  like,"'  he  muttered 
— "only  one  saint  in  a  family's  enough,  and  / 
don't  mean  to  forgive.  I  suppose  you  can't  help 
me  to  track  them,  mother ;  and  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  if  you  could.  Never  mind.  111  man- 
age it  my  own  Avay." 

She  put  out  her  weak,  trembling  hand,  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm  as  he  rose.  Alas  I  be- 
fore her  wedding-wreath  was  faded,  she  had 
learned  to  read  the  augury  of  a  certain  look  in 
a  Shafton's  eyes.  For  generations  past  it  had 
been  known  throughout  the  country-side  that, 
howsoever  slack  in  other  matters,  they  of 
Blytheswold  were  seldom  laggards  in  their  venge- 
ance. Despite  the  faintness  that  nearly  mas- 
tered her,  her  great  fear  enabled  Isabel  Shafton 
to  speak  calmly. 
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"  Miles,  it's  useless  arguing  with  you  ;  but, 
before  you  act  rashly,  will  you  remember  Lord 
Atherstoue  may  be  expected  home  almost  hour- 
ly ?  Hubert  Ashleigh,  it  seems,  wrote  to  warn 
him  at  least  a  week  ago.  I  heard  this  from  Ma- 
rian only  to-day." 

Shafton  started,  and  drew  himself,  as  it  were, 
together;  like  a  bull  who,  while  lowering  his 
horns  to  charge,  is  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the 
matadore's  blade.  Something  quite  distinct  from 
the  difl'erences  of  age  and  station  had  imbued 
Miles  with  an  awe  of  the  man  whose  name  he 
had  just  heard,  and,  even  in  the  heat  of  his  pas- 
sion, he  felt  loath  to  take  Ralph  Atherstone's 
quarrel  out  of  Ralph  Atherstone's  hand.  As 
he  stood  gnawing  his  nether  lip,  it  wiis  plain 
he  wavered. 

"  A  creditable  thing,  too,"  he  grumbled — 
"that  the  warning  should  have  come  from  a 
country  parson,  with  all  of  us  to  the  fore.  But 
it  makes  a  diff"erence.  I'll  hold  on  a  day  or  so, 
anvhow,  and  only  set  the  wires  to  work  :  that 
can  do  no  harm,  and  may  save  him  trouble." 
He  paused  here,  and  a  shade  of  contrition  came 
over  his  sullen  face  as  he  stooped  to  bestow  a 
rough  caress.  "Poor  mother!  I've  been  a 
bit  hard  on  you,  I'm  afraid  ;  but,  with  one 
worry  and  another,  I"m  half  wild.  I  won't  keep 
you  up  any  longer  ;  you  look  half  dead,  as  it  is. 
Now  try  and  sleep  ;  you  shall  hear  all  that  there 
is  to  hear  to-morrow." 

That  scant  amends,  though  it  could  not  stop 
the  aching  of  Isabel  Shafton's  heart,  assuredly 
helped  to  smooth  her  pillow. 

Early  the  next  day,  after  obtaining  renewal 
of  leave.  Miles  began  to  track  the  fugitives,  and 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  trail  was  plain  eriough 
to  be  followed  up  even  by  a  detective.  If  you 
remember  certain  scruples  of  Glynne's,  you  will 
perhaps  understand  why  he  took  sucli  slight 
precautions  to  mask  his  flight.  He  had  used 
no  disguise,  and  a  double  passage  from  South- 
ampton to  the  Channel  Islands  was  secured  in 
his  own  name. 

Tliese  travelers  were  scarcely  of  the  com- 
mon tourist  type  ;  so  they  were  easily  traced 
from  Jersey  to  St.  ]\Ialo,  and  thence  across- 
country  to  Porhaix,  a  small  coast  town  in  Fin- 
isterre. 

Thus  spoke  the  telegraph ;  for  the  tracker 
chose  to  remain  in  ambush,  whence  he  could 
watch  the  "  harbored"'  game  till  tlie  huntsman 
should  appear ;  and  of  all  this,  within  an  hour 
of  his  reaching  home,  Lord  Atherstone  was 
made  aware. 

The  Baron  received  the  news — broken  to  him 
in  ]\Iiles  Shafton's  rough,  blundering  way — 
with  a  singular  composure  ;  nor  did  he  forget  to 
thank  the  latter  for  his  zeal,  tliough  he  decisive- 
ly declined  his  company  to  Brittany. 

It  was  impossible  to  pursue  his  journey  be- 
fore evening.  How  that  long,  lonely  day  pass- 
ed with  Ralph  Atherstone  will  never  be  known, 
for  his  doors  were  locked  till  he  descended  to 
make  a  hasty  meal  before  starting.  It  may  be 
— for  have  not  men  drowsed  at  the  torture-post  ? 
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— that  he  slept.  At  any  rate,  when  he  came 
forth,  though  the  gaunt,  haggard  look  was  al- 
ways there,  his  face  was  comparatively  calm  ; 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  weariness  in  his  firm, 
elastic  gait,  and  he  carried  his  gray  head  as 
erectly  as  if  he  had  never  known  sorrow  or 
shame. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK. 

THE  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  upon  whose  un- 
substantial glories  French  historians  of  the 
last  age  so  loved  to  dwell,  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  The  nation  had  seen  its  intellect  and 
its  material  resources  sink  into  decay  beneath 
the  selfish  despotism  of  its  superstitious  king. 
Yet  never  was  Louis  more  eager  for  universal 
rule  than  in  the  last  period  of  his  baleful  career. 
His  wonderful  mental  activity  was  unchecked 
by  disasters  and  physical  decay.  He  built  and 
planned  palaces,  gardens,  w-ater-works ;  he 
w^asted  vast  sums  in  useless  wars ;  he  perse- 
cuted Huguenots ;  he  drove  the  working-men 
from  his  kingdom  ;  he  watched  with  keen  at- 
tention every  discontented  intellect,  and  filled 
his  prisons  with  his  personal  foes. 

Of  all  the  various  characters  in  which  the 
grand  monarch  appears  before  posterity,  none 
was  more  admirably  done  than  that  of  jailer. 
Not  only  did  he  fill  the  galleys  and  the  common 
prisons  with  an  infinite  number  of  heretics  and 
reformers,  but  he  was  singularly  fond  of  shut- 
ting up  for  life  his  more  important  foes  in  some 
distant  donjon  or  tower,  and  watching,  from 
his  gay  palaces  and  trim  groves,  their  days  ebb 
slowly  away  in  lamentation  and  decay.  He 
was  eager  to  hear  from  their  keepers  how  they 
ate,  slept,  or  looked.  He  must  even  be  con- 
sulted when  they  were  bled,  or  received  a  pre- 
scription from  the  physician.  He  was  glad  to 
know  that  their  linen  was  washed  in  the  prison, 
to  prevent  them  from  writing  upon  it  in  invisi- 
ble ink.  He  read  Fouquet's  miserable  scrawl, 
written  with  soot  and  Avater  on  a  handkerchief; 
he  rewarded  his  confessor  when  he  consented 
to  become  a  spy,  and  to  betray  him.  The  mag- 
nificent Louis  told  gross  ftilsehoods  to  the  sultan, 
to  conceal  his  own  cruelty  to  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  Avedick,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  one 
of  his  dungeons.  He  seemed  to  linger  with 
strange  delight  over  the  tortures  of  his  victims. 
He  was  scarcely  ever  weary  of  repressing  their 
efibrts  to  escape  his  toils.  In  fact,  humanity 
phudders  at  the  mingled  cruelty  and  baseness 
of  that  renowned  monarch  Avhom  historians 
have  usually  called  an  example  of  courtesy  and 
humanity. 

Louis  })0ssessed  three  towers  or  keeps, 
gloomy  emblems  of  the  Middle  Ages,  singularly 
well  fitted  to  gratify  his  peculiar  taste.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  A'alley  of  Clusone,  in  Piedmont, 
stood  the  famous  fortress  of  Pignerol.  It  had 
been  strengthened  by  all  the  resources  of  ancient 
military  art.  Wide  ditches  separated  the  castle 
from  the  neighboring  town.  A  double  line  of 
walls,  defended  by  four  massive  towers,  inclosed 


an  extensive  area.  In  the  centre  rose  a  square 
donjon,  tall,  sombre,  massive,  with  windoAvs 
closed  by  bars  of  iron,  frowning  gloomih-  over 
the  pleasant  Italian  scene.  AboA-e  its  gates 
might  have  been  Avritten  Dante's  ominous  in- 
scription :  He  Avho  once  entered  its  inclosure 
might  Avell  abandon  every  hope  of  escape.  An- 
other favorite  prison  Avas  knoAvn  as  the  Isles  of 
St.  Marguerite.  It  Avas  a  rocky  islet  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  Surrounded  by  the  AAaves 
and  guarded  by  incessant  vigilance,  the  prison 
of  St.  Marguerite  had  heard  the  vain  sighs  of 
fallen  courtiers  and  suspected  nobles,  of  Hu- 
guenot ministers  and  pious  reformers ;  Avhile 
through  the  bars  of  their  AvindoAvs  the  captives 
might  catch  distant  glimpses  of  the  lovely  shores 
of  Provence,  and  of  a  happy  existence  in  Avhich 
they  Avere  never  more  to  have  a  share.  They 
pined  and  died  amidst  the  fairest  landscapes 
of  France.  The  most  famous  of  the  state  pris- 
ons AA'as  the  Bastile.  Fcav  but  are  familiar 
Avith  the  massive  pile  of  circular  tOAvers  and 
gloomy  Avails  that  once  frowned  over  trembling 
Paris  ;  Avith  the  still  and  sombre  precinct  Avhere 
lived  only  the  jailer  and  his  victims ;  Avith  the 
Avoes,  the  horrors,  the  injustice,  that  made  the 
Bastile  the  perpetual  emblem  of  regal  Avicked- 
ness  or  priestly  pride ;  Avith  the  fall  of  the 
mighty  tOAver  and  the  fond  hope  of  the  people 
of  every  land  that  Avith  it  had  disappeared  for- 
ever the  tyranny  and  barbarism  of  the  feudal  rule. 
Over  these  three  prisons  ruled,  at  successive 
periods,  the  commander  Sieur  De  Saint  Mars ; 
and  under  his  care,  Avithin  their  solitude,  lived 
and  died  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask.  Saint 
Mars,  at  thirty-five,  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  jailer.  He  attained  the  highest 
excellence  in  his  art.  His  narroAV  and  timid 
intellect,  his  ceaseless  vigilance,  his  minute 
and  constant  care  over  the  conduct  of  his  cap- 
tives, seem  to  have  perfectly  satisfied  his  exact- 
ing master;  and  he  Avas  sloAvly  promoted  from 
prison  to  prison,  until  he  became,  at  length, 
the  keeper  of  the  Bastile.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  exceed  Saint  Mars's  timid  conscientious- 
ness. He  Avas  ahvays  in  terror  lest  his  pris- 
oners might  escape,  and  not  even  the  Avide 
ditches,  the  massive  Avails,  or  the  froAvning  don- 
jon of  Pignerol  could  give  him  any  sense  of 
security.  For  sixteen  years,  Avithin  its  guard- 
ed precinct,  he  Avatched  night  and  day  over  the 
miserable  Fouquet ;  he  peered  through  the 
grated  AvindoAvs,  and  discovered  his  prisoner 
Avriting  Avith  his  soot  and  Avater  upon  his  hand- 
kerchief; he  detected  his  sympathetic  ink ;  he 
climbed  every  day  into  a  tree  that  overlooked 
Lauzun's  cell,  and  carefully  noted  all  his  mo- 
tions ;  and  he  sent  constant  reports  to  the  king, 
j  filled  Avitli  the  most  trifling  details.  Yet  the 
condition  of  the  timid  jailer  Avas  scarcely  less 
unliai^py  than  that  of  his  captives,  and  he  Avas 
a  prisoner  in  his  OAvn  castle.  Seldom  could 
he  gain  a  fcAv  days  of  leisure  to  recruit  his 
health  in  the  sunny  scenes  of  Italy.  He  grew 
prematurely  old  Avith  mental  disquietude  and 
ceaseless  toil ;    his  poAverful   frame  Avas  bent 
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and  emaciated ;  his  head  was  bowed  down,  his 
limbs  thin  and  tremulous ;  he  was  the  devoted 
victim  of  his  unattractive  profession. 

From  rignerol  Saint  Mars  had  been  success- 
ively transferred  to  Exiles,  to  the  Isles  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite, and  was  finally  rewarded,  when  he  was 
about  seventy,  with  the  high  office  of  keeper 
of  the  Bastile.  He  left  St.  Marguerite  in  the 
autumn  of  1G98  to  enter  upon  his  new  charge. 
He  traveled  slowly  from  the  south  of  France 
toward  Paris,  attended  by  a  mounted  guard. 
By  his  side  in  a  litter,  closely  covered  up,  was 
borne  a  singular  companion.  An  old  man  of 
noble  appearance  and  graceful  manners,  but 
whose  face  was  completely  covered  with  a 
mask  of  black  velvet,  fastened  by  iron  clasps, 
and  who  never  ventured  to  utter  a  word,  was 
seen  by  the  curious  villagers  to  descend  from 
the  litter,  and  take  his  place  in  silence  at  the 
table,  when  Saint  Mars  stopped  at  his  estate 
of  Palteau.  At  meals  the  captive  was  always 
placed  with  his  back  to  the  window ;  Saint 
Mars  kept  pistols  near  at  hand  to  shoot  him 
should  he  venture  to  speak.  At  night  the 
jailer  slept  by  the  side  of  his  prisoner ;  by  day 
he  was  shut  up  in  the  litter ;  and  during  all  the 
long  journey  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Paris 
no  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  hidden 
beneath  the  velvet  mask,  or  heard  a  word  of 
complaint,  of  hope,  or  of  despair  from  those 
mysterious  lips.  The  Man  in  the  Mask,  trained 
by  the  scrupulous  hand  of  Saint  Mars,  had  long 
learned  to  obey  his  terrible  fate. 

The  mysterious  cavalcade  passed  slowly  on- 
ward, Avatched  apparently  with  eager  attention 
by  the  curious  villagers,  among  whom  various 
traditions  were  long  preserved  of  the  appearance 
and  conduct  of  the  unhappy  captive.  On  the 
18tli  of  September,  about  three  o'clock,  the 
guarded  litter  passed  the  draw-bridge  of  the  Bas- 
tile, and  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  tower  of  La  Bertaudiere.  Here, 
for  five  years,  the  Man  in  the  Mask  is  lost  to 
sight.  Yet  tradition  has  thrown  a  faint  and 
doubtful  light  upon  the  singular  story.  It  is 
said  that  the  prisoner  was  always  treated  with 
unusual  deference  ;  that  his  jailer  never  sat 
down  in  his  presence ;  that  he  was  supplied 
with  every  luxury ;  that  he  was  clothed  in  the 
finest  linen  and  the  costliest  laces,  for  which 
he  showed  an  extravagant  fondness  ;  that  his 
table  was  abundant ;  that  he  amused  his  leis- 
ure by  playing  on  the  guitar.  But  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  world  around  him  he  was 
sternly  cut  off.  His  mask  was  never  raised 
even  when  he  took  his  food,  and  orders  were 
given  to  kill  him  should  he  attempt  to  remove  it. 
An  aged  pliysician  of  the  Bastile,  who  had 
often  attended  him,  stated  that  he  never  saw  his 
face,  although  he  had  examined  his  tongue. 
He  was  finely  formed,  said  the  doctor ;  his  com- 
plexion was  dark,  his  voice  low  and  soft.  Yet 
he  never  complained  of  his  condition,  nor  gave 
the  least  indication  of  who  he  was.  A  perpet- 
ual terror  had  probably  broken  down  within 
him   every  thought  of  resistance  to  his  royal 


persecutor.  A  doubtful  story  is  told  that  at  St. 
Marguerite  the  prisoner  one  day  wrote  with  a 
knife  on  a  silver  plate  which  he  had  used  at 
dinner,  and  threw  it  out  of  window  toward  a 
boat  that  lay  on  the  shore  near  the  foot  of  the 
tower.  A  fisherman,  the  owner  of  the  boat, 
found  the  plate  and  brought  it  to  the  governor. 
He  asked  the  fisherman,  in  astonishment  and 
alarm,  "  Have  you  read  what  is  written  on  this 
plate  ?  Has  any  one  seen  it  in  your  possession  ?" 
The  man  replied  that  he  could  not  read,  and 
that  he  had  shown  it  to  no  one.  The  governor 
detained  him  until  he  had  made  sure  that  he 
spoke  the  truth,  and  then  dismissed  him,  saying, 
"It  is  happy  for  you  that  you  can  not  read." 
Another  legend  relates  that  the  prime  minister 
of  France,  Louvois,  visited  the  masked  prisoner 
in  his  cell  at  St,  Marguerite,  and  during  the  in- 
terview refused  to  sit  down  in  his  presence. 
He  evidently  treated  the  miserable  captive  as 
if  he  were  his  superior. 

For  five  years  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask  sur- 
vived his  removal  to  the  Bastile.  Winter  and 
summer  his  narrow  cell  in  the  lonely  tower 
echoed  to  the  note  of  his  mournful  guitar,  al- 
most the  only  sound  that  awoke  its  utter  silence. 
His  youth  and  manhood  had  passed  away,  and 
he  had  never  heard  the  sweet  voices  of  sympa- 
thy, of  friendship,  of  compassion,  or  of  love. 
The  suspicious  tones  of  the  cautious  Saint  Mars, 
and  the  stealthy  tread  of  his  spies,  were  the  only 
sounds  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Around 
him  he  might  hear  the  murmur  of  busy  Paris ; 
at  St.  Marguerite  he  may  have  caught  the  roar 
of  the  tempest-tossed  waves.  But  Iiq  must  have 
forgotten,  in  his  endless  captivity,  the  cheerful 
sounds  of  his  childhood,  or  perhaps  fancied 
them  revived  in  the  gentle  music  of  his  guitar. 
His  mind,  no  doubt,  sank  into  imbecility  in  his 
solitary  bondage.  It  happened  to  most  of  the 
captives  of  the  magnificent  Louis  to  fall  into 
premature  dotage,  and  to  die  surrounded  by 
mental  illusions.  Nor  could  the  Man  in  the 
Mask  have  escaped  the  common  fi\te  of  Fouquct 
and  Lauzun,  of  Avedick  and  the  Huguenot 
ministers.  Old  age  came  upon  him  without 
reverence  and  Avithout  regard.  No  friendly  eye 
had  looked  upon  his  veiled  countenance ;  no 
children  nor  grandchildren  cheered  his  weary 
hours  as  they  dropped  slowly  away.  The  fatal 
purpose  of  Louis  XIV.  was  perfectly  fulfilled, 
and  the  mysterious  captive  was  shut  forever 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men. 

At  last  the  inevitable  deliverance  came.  In 
November,  1703,  while  the  great  king  was 
wrapped  in  his  scheme  of  universal  rule,  or 
reveling  in  his  gorgeous  palaces  and  gay  par- 
terres, the  draw-bridge  of  the  Bastile  was  low- 
ered, and  a  scanty  funeral  train  passed  slowly 
out  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul. 
The  night  was  falling,  the  shadows  of  evening 
hid  the  last  funeral  rites  of  the  Man  of  the  Mask. 
He  had  been  taken  ill  a  few  days  before,  had 
sunk  rapidly,  and  died  in  his  solitary  cell. 
Around  him  were  only  the  cold  and  pitiless 
jailers,  and  no  kind   words  nor  gentle  faces 
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cheered  his  last  hours  on  earth.  He  was  buried 
with  little  ceremony,  and  no  show  of  regret. 
Two  of  the  officers  of  tlie  prison  alone  followed 
to  the  grave  him  whom  credible  historians  have 
thouglit  the  rightful  King  of  France,  and  who 
is  shown  by  all  the  circumstances  of  his  im- 
prisonment to  have  been  at  least  a  person  of 
importance.  No  relative,  no  friend,  was  told  of 
his  fate,  the  king  would  suffer  no  one  to  know 
of  his  death. 

As  if  to  blot  from  existence  the  very  memory  \ 
of  the  Man  of  the  Mask,  every  trace  of  his  ! 
residence  in  the  Bastile  was  destroyed.  His 
furniture  and  clothes  were  burned ;  his  silver  | 
or  metal  plates  were  melted.  The  walls  of 
his  chamber  were  completely  scraped  and  whit- 
ened, tlie  ceiling  was  taken  down  and  renewed, 
the  floor  removed  and  relaid,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary care  was  shown  to  prevent  any  written 
statement  of  his  name  and  his  wrongs  from  being 
left  in  any  i)art  of  the  cell.  On  the  burial  regis- 
ter of  the  church  he  was  called  "Marchiali,"  and 
his  age  set  down  as  only  forty-five ;  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  prison  he  was  described  as  "  the  pris- 
oner from  Provence."  He  sank  into  oblivion, 
and  Louis  XIV.,  no  doubt,  believed  that  no  one 
would  ever  pause  to  inquire  who  was  that  un- 
complaining victim  whom  he  had  so  successful- 
ly hidden  from  the  world,  and  who  had  been 
buried  in  an  obscure  grave  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Paul. 

But  he  was  strangely  mistaken.  The  very 
precautions  he  had  taken  to  hide  in  obscurity 
the  mysterious  prisoner  served  only  to  insure  | 
him  a  literary  immortality.  The  iron-clasped 
mask,  the  enforced  silence,  the  long  and  secret ' 
imprisonment,  the  obscure  burial,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  to  the  mysterious  story. 
The  peasantry  of  the  provinces  long  remember- 
ed and  related  the  passage  of  the  closed  litter 
through  their  villages,  and  the  anxious  vigilance 
of  the  Sicur  Saint  Mars.  In  the  court  circles 
it  was  suggested  that  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  had  been  unjustly  imprisoned  by  the  im- 
scrupulous  king.  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 
became  tlie  Junius  of  French  history  ;  the  prob- 
lem over  w  hich  grave  investigators  and  })leasant 
chroniclers  speculated  in  vain.  IMore  than  fif- 
ty treatises  have  been  written  on  the  attractive 
theme.  The  most  extravagant  theories  have 
been  defended  with  ardor ;  the  most  minute  in- 
vestigations have  been  pursued.  Yet  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  the  mask  has  ever  been  suc- 
cessfully lifted  from  that  sad  countenance,  and 
whether  the  pale  and  uncomplaining  victim  has 
ever  been  clearly  identified. 

One  of  the  earliest  suggestions  to  unfold  the 
mystery  was  that  the  Man  in  the  Mask  was  an 
elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  This  story  was 
told  by  Voltaire,  and  found  a  ready  belief  in  the 
last  century.  It  has  still  its  su])porters.  It  was 
said  that  Anne  of  Austria  had  a  son,  the  twin 
brother  of  Louis,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
ceal in  order  to  prevent  a  disputed  succession. 
The  infant  was  taken  away  into  Burgundy,  and 
grew  up  under  the  care  of  his  governor,  Riche- 


lieu, as  the  son  of  his  nurse.  He  was  a  fair 
and  graceful  young  man  of  nineteen,  altogether 
unconscious  of  his  royal  origin,  when  an  unhap- 
py incident  threw  into  his  way  a  letter  which 
his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  not  prevailed 
upon  herself  to  destroy.  She  had  resolved,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  Louis,  to  call  her  first-born 
to  the  throne.  The  young  prince,  excited  by 
his  discovery,  obtained  the  portrait  of  his  bi-oth- 
er.  He  saw  at  once  the  resemblance  to  him- 
self; he  rushed  to  his  governor  with  the  por- 
trait and  the  letter,  exclaiming:  "This  is  my 
brother,  and  this  tells  me  what  I  am."  His 
conduct  was  reported  at  court,  and  orders  were 
sent  down  to  imprison  the  unhappy  voung  man 
for  life ;  and  thus,  in  the  romantic  legend,  it 
was  his  own  brother  against  whom  Louis  had 
employed  all  his  rare  skill  as  a  jailer — an  un- 
ceasing vigilance  of  nearly  fifty  years. 

In  support  of  this  theory  it  Avas  urged  that 
the  unknown  prisoner  had  always  received 
from  his  captors  a  degree  of  deference  paid 
only  to  regal  birth  ;  that  his  love  for  laces  and 
fine  linen  had  been  inherited  from  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria;  that  his  apj)earance  and  his 
manners  were  noble  and  commanding.  But 
no  eminent  person  had  disappeared  from  the 
world  about  this  period,  and  there  was  no  one 
against  whom  it  seemed  probable  that  Louis 
XIV.  would  exercise  such  a  severe  precaution, 
except  some  rival  of  his  power  and  his  throne. 
At  last  a  letter  w-as  produced  from  the  Duchess 
of  Modena,  a  daughter  of  the  regent,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  that  professed  to  give  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  story  of  the  INIan  in  the  Iron 
Mask.  It  was  found  among  the  pa])ers  of  the 
Marshal  Richelieu.  It  told  with  minuteness 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  twins  to  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria ;  of  the  prophecy  of  shepherds  w  ho  fore- 
told that  their  dissensions  would  bring  civil  war 
upon  the  kingdom  ;  of  the  banishment  of  one 
of  the  children;  his  education;  his  noble  ap- 
pearance ;  his  discovery  of  his  royal  birth  ;  his 
imprisonment  by  a  royal  order  in  the  Isles 
of  St.  ]\Larguerite.  The  romantic  story  was 
at  once  adopted  by  the  public  as  a  suitable 
explanation  of  the  mystery,  and  the  Man  in  the 
Mask  was  universally  believed  to  have  been  a 
discrowned  and  ])ersecuted  king. 

But  skepticism  soon  woke  again,  and  careful 
investigators  refused  to  accept  the  explanation. 
The  famous  letter  of  the  J3uchess  of  Modena 
was  pronounced  a  forgery  or  a  fiction.  The 
traditional  details  of  the  story  were  questioned. 
It  was  denied  that  the  Man  in  the  Mask  was 
treated  with  unusual  respect,  or  that  the  inci- 
dents preserved  or  added  by  Voltaire  to  the 
legend  were  any  more  trustworthy  than  many 
another  embellishment  of  that  unscrupulous 
historian.  The  mask  was  once  more  drawn 
over  the  face  of  Louis's  victim,  A  throng  of 
investigators  have  since  labored  to  raise  it. 

One  of  the  most  probable  claimants  to  the 
honors  of  the  mask  was  the  brilliant  and  impe- 
rious Fouquet.  As  minister  of  finance,  in  the 
regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  opening 
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of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV..  Fonquet  had  been 
the  wealthiest  and  the  most  powerful  subject 
in  France.  He  squandered  with  a  lavish  hand 
the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  grew  enormous- 
ly rich  by  the  plunder  of  his  countrymen.  His 
lauded  estates  surpassed  those  of  the  proudest 
peers.  He  owned  Belleisle.  almost  a  fortress  ; 
his  possessions  in  America  were  almost  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  He  built  at  Vaux,  near 
Fontainebleau,  a  magniricent  chateau,  whose 
gardens  and  groves,  of  more  than  Eastern  luxu- 
ry, were  probably  the  models  of  those  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  whose  endless  galleries  and  stately 
chambers,  adorned  with  gold,  gems,  and  works 
of  art,  perhaps  outshone  any  thing  that  Europe 
had  witnessed  since  the  lavish  outlay  of  Xero  or 
Caligula.  In  his  palace  of  Vaux  Fouquet  gave 
entertainments  of  fabulous  extravagance.  All 
that  was  noble,  great;  or  eminent  in  literature 
and  art  assembled  in  the  halls  of  his  hospi- 
table home.  His  bounty,  like  his  splendor,  was 
more  than  regal.  His  guests  were  welcomed 
with  lavish  attentions.  They  fed  on  the  rarest 
food,  drank  the  costliest  wines,  were  lodged  in 
sumptuous  chambers,  and  each  in  the  morning 
found  on  his  dressing-table  a  purse  of  gold,  tlie 
paning  gift  of  the  liberal  host. 

Fouquet,  in  consequence,  had  troops  of 
friends,  many  of  whose  names  have  shed  lustre 
on  the  fetes  at  Vaux.  Among  them  were  Cor- 
neille  and  Moliere.  Madame  De  Se'vigne'  and 
La  Fontaine  ;  even  Louis  XIV.  was  sometimes 
entertained  by  his  ambitious  minister,  and  con- 
sented to  borrow  large  sums  from  his  seeming- 
ly boundless  resources.  When  the  national 
treasury  was  bankrupt,  and  the  people  clamor- 
ous in  their  want,  Fouquet  was  always  supplied 
with  ready  money ;  his  power  grew  enormous, 
and  dangerous  to  the  monarchy  itself;  he  held 
in  his  control  many  of  the  most  important  cit- 
ies of  France ;  his  adherents  filled  the  tieet 
and  the  army ;  his  intense  and  restless  vanity 
led  him  into  a  dangerous  rivalry-  with  the  youth- 
ful king,  and  brought  him  swiftly  to  his  fall, 

Louis,  at  twenty-two,  had  resolved  to  govern 
alone,  and  Fouquet  was  ordered  to  present  his 
accounts.  He  brought  them  in  daily,  but  they 
were  falsified  to  deceive  the  king,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous minister  hoped  that  he  might  easily 
elude  the  vigilance  of  an  inexperienced  young 
man.  But  every  night  Louis  sat  down  with 
the  acute  Colbert,  Fouquet's  chief  enemy, 
and  carefully  unraveled  the  financial  fictions, 
Colbert  instigated  and  pressed  on  the  ruin  of 
the  unfaithful  minister.  The  king  looked  upon 
him  with  hatred,  jealousy,  and  rage.  A  plot 
was  fonued  for  his  destniction.  With  difiiculty 
and  danger  the  conspirators  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing the  powerful  subject.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison,  tried,  condemned  to  banishment  by  the 
court,  but  by  Louis  to  perpetual  imprisonment : 
and  he  became  the  most  important  tenant  of 
Pignerol.  for  sixteen  years  the  source  of  endless 
disquietude  to  the  conscientious  Saint  Mars. 

Many  circumstances  conspire  to  make  it  prob- 
able that  Fouquet  was  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask. 


He  had,  by  some  mysterious  crime,  deserved  the 
undying  hatred  of  Louis  XIV.      "We  know  that 
he  was  treated  for  sixteen  years  with  singular 
severity.     The  eyes  of  the  king  were  seldom 
long  turned  away  from  his  helpless  victim.     It 
is  asserted  that  he  was  the  rival  of  his  master 
in  the  atlections  of  La  Valliere,  or  that  he  had 
endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  his  vast  wealth  and  al- 
most limitless  infiuence,  to  drive  Louis  from  the 
throne.    He  had  aspired,  perhaps,  to  become  the 
Warwick  or  the  Cromwell  of  France,     Sudden- 
ly he  was  torn  away  from  his  magnificent  palaces 
and  his  hosts  of  friends,  and  shut  within  the 
frightful  gloom  of  the  wide  ditches,  the  guarded 
walls,  the  frowning  donjon  of  Pignerol,     His 
prison  was  a  chamber  in  the  keep  into  which  only 
a  faint  light  penetrated  tlirough  osier  screens 
that  covered  a  window  defended  by  enormous 
,  bars  of  iron.     He  was  cut  off  from  every  hope 
;  of  escape,  and  from  all  intercourse  with  the  ex- 
!  tenor  world.     He  was  denied  at  first  the  use  of 
books  and  of  writing  materials.     His  only  visit- 
j  or  was  his  jaQer,  who  came  each  day  to  exam- 
'  ine  his  furniture  and  clothes,  and  ofren  to  search 
'  the  prisoner  himself. 

;  Years  rolled  away,  and  in  his  dreadful  soli- 
tude his  mind  grew  dim,  his  faculties  declined, 
I  his  high  spirits  wasted  into  dullness.  He  sau- 
nothing  but  the  bare  walls  of  his  cell  and  the 
;  suspicious  countenance  of  Saint  Mars.  All  his 
,  dim  mental  powers  were  directed  to  forming 
I  some  connection  with  the  world  outside :  to  ob- 
'  tain  news  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  chil- 
;  dren.     With  wonderful  ingenuity  he  made  ink 

■  from  soot  and  a  few  drops  of  water,  a  pen  from 
I  the  bones  of  a  fowl,  and  contrived  to  write  a 
;  letter  on  his  handkerchief:  he  made  a  sympa- 
I  thetic  ink,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  in  a  book, 

'  Saint  Mars  detected  the  ingenious  treachery. 
,  and  sent  the  handkerchief,  the  book,  and  the 

curious  pen  to  the  king.  Louis  returned  orders 
'  to  him  to  endeavor  to  discover  how  Fouquet 

had  manutactured  his  sympathetic  ink.     The 

prisoner  next  contrived  to  ^^Tite  on  ribbons  and 
,  a  portion  of  his  dress  ;  he  was  afterward  always 

clothed  in  black.  When  a  chest  of  tea  was  sent 
I  to  Fouquet  his  jailer  was  ordered  to  empty  the 
i  tea  in  another  receptacle,  and  to  take  away  the 
,  chest  with  its  paper  lining.  His  linen  was  al- 
'  ways  thrown  into  a  tub  of  %vater  to  remove  any 
I  writing  he  might  have  tmced  upon  it.  Fou- 
I  quet's  friends  made  various  eftorts  to  aid  him 
;  to  escape,  and  one  of  his  old  servants  sufiered 
I  death  for  having  tried  to  corrupt  his  guard, 
j  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  abandoned 
:  the  world  forever.  He  no  longer  sighed  for 
1  the  magnificent  palace  at  Vaux,  for  the  society 
:  of  Corneille  or  La  Fontaine,  for  the  tender  care 

■  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  gave  all  his  thoughts 
to  a  preparation  for  a  future  life. 

]  To  one  person  Fouqtiet's  fall  and  imprison- 
ment had  given  singular  joy ;  it  was  his  humble 
and  pious  mother.  ••  Xow,  at  least,*'  she  cried, 
i  •'!  have  hopes  of  my  son's  salvation  I"  She 
I  rejoiced  to  have  him  snatched  from  grandeur 
;  and   dissipation,  and   condemned   to   a   silent 
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meditation  that  might  turn  all  his  thoughts  to- 
ward heaven.  Her  pious  hope  was  gratified. 
The  last  years  of  his  imprisonm.ent  were  given 
to  devotion.  He  fasted  often  on  bread  and 
water,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  of  im- 
portance to  him  compared  with  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.  After  many  years  of  seclusion  the 
severity  of  his  captivity  was  softened ;  he  was 
allowed  the  use  of  books,  and  was  permitted  to 
see  his  wife  and  children.  About  the  year  1680 
he  disappears  from  sight.  He  either  died  at 
Pignerol  or  accompanied  Saint  Mars  in  his  sin- 
gular journey  from  St.  Marguerite  to  the  Bas- 
tile,  hidden  by  the  litter  and  the  mask. 

For  the  latter  theory  M.  Lacroix  has  con- 
tended with  animation  and  vigor.  He  thinks 
he  has  a  conclusive  argument  to  show  that 
Fouquet  was  the  Man  of  the  Mask.  That  he 
had  bitterly  offended  Louis  is  plain  ;  M.  La- 
croix seeks  for  the  cause  of  the  offense  in  tlie 
boundless  scandals  of  the  corrnpt  court.  He 
argues  that  the  journey  of  the  Man  of  the  Mask 
followed  soon  after  the  disappearance  of  Fou- 
quet ;  that  the  death  of  the  minister  is  far 
from  being  ascertained  ;  that  private  or  politic- 
al reasoBs  may  have  led  the  king  to  seclude 
him  from  the  world  rather  than  to  remove  him 
by  -.ssassination.  But  what  was  the  secret 
source  of  this  later  enmity  ?  Why  was  it  that 
the  unfortunate  minister  Avas  hurried  away 
from  Pignerol,  and  condemned  to  pass  a  Aveary 
and  feeble  old  age  in  the  tower  of  the  Bastile  ? 
It  is  suggested  that  when  ^ladame  De  Mainte- 
non  had  married  the  king  she  became  more  than 
ever  anxious  to  hide  in  perpetual  obscurity  her 
early  history,  which  has  never  yet  been  related, 
but  with  which  Fouquet  was  possibly  too  fa- 
miliar. It  was  the  enmity  of  an  ambitious  and 
powerful  Avoman  that  deepened  the  misery  of 
the  last  days  of  her  early  protector ;  or  perhaps 
Fouquet  had  been  implicated  in  the  poisoning 
practices  of  Brinvilliers  and  her  associates, 
among  Avhose  victims  his  rival  Colbert  had 
been  destined  to  be  numbered.  Yet  these  sug- 
gestions are  scarcely  founded  on  any  historical 
proof,  and  a  romantic  criminality  is  thrown 
around  the  varied  career  of  the  great  minister 
of  AA'hicli  there  is  no  trace  in  the  records  of  the 
period.  The  enmity  of  Louis  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fact  that  he  Avas  despotic 
and  resolute  to  rule,  and  that  the  Avealth  and 
poAverful  connections  of  Fouquet  rendered  him 
a  dangerous  subject,  and  his  ambition  a  rival 
AA-ho  could  not  safely  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
liberty.  There  seems,  too,  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  Fouquet  died  in  1684:,  in  the  care  of  his 
daughter,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  son.  He  Avas 
buried  by  his  family.  His  death  Avas  known  to 
his  contemporaries ;  it  Avas  the  subject  of  a 
touching  notice  from  Madame  De  Se'vigne',  Avho 
had  never  ceased  to  remember  liim  Avith  grati- 
tude. 

Two  brilliant  but  unsatisfactory  champions 
have  next  been  brought  forward  to  claim  the 
fatal  mask.  Their  pretensions  have  found  vig- 
orous defenders ;   thev  mav  be  dismissed  Avith 


j  a  brief  notice.  The  fair  and  graceful  Count 
I  de  Vermandois  was  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
■  the  amiable  La  Valliere.  He  had  been  cov- 
ered from  his  infancy  Avith  honors  and  gifts. 
At  the  age  of  tAventy-two  months  he  was  made 
High  Admiral  of  France,  and  the  progress  of 
his  youth  Avas  marked  by  a  constant  rise  in 
popularity  and  favor.  His  generosity  was  un- 
bounded :  he  had  inherited  none  of  his  father's 
despotic  selfishness,  but  he  Avas  carried  away 
by  the  passion  for  glory,  Avhich  in  that  barba- 
rous age  Avas  chiefly  displayed  in  offensive  wars. 
Beautiful  in  person,  generous  in  disposition, 
beloved  by  his  companions  in  arms,  the  young 
prince  seemed  destined  to  an  illustrious  career, 
that  might  bear  his  name  doAvn  to  posterity 
Avith  that  of  Conde  or  Turenne.  But  a  legend 
of  the  last  century  has  confidently  consigned 
him  to  the  Bastile  for  life.  Louis  XIY.,  it  is 
related,  had  tAvo  sons,  one  legitimate,  Louis, 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  one,  the  illegitimate 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  Count  de  Vermandois. 
Nearly  of  the  same  age,  the  tAvo  princes  were 
opposite  in  character.  The  dauphin  Avas  dull, 
rude,  unfit  to  rule ;  the  young  count  Avas  en- 
dowed Avith  all  the  graces  of  intellect  and  man- 
ners. A  riA-alry  grew  up  betAveen  the  tAvo 
brothers,  and  Vermandois  had  been  heard  open- 
ly lamenting  that  the  French  were  one  day  des- 
tined to  obey  a  prince  like  the  dauphin,  un- 
Avorthy  of  a  crown.  His  imprudent  Avords 
Avere  reported  to  the  king,  his  father ;  Louis, 
struck  by  their  dangerous  import,  yet  forgave 
the  son  of  La  Valliere.  But  the  feud  betAveen 
the  brothers  still  continued,  and  at  length  the 
count,  in  a  sudden  rage,  struck  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  It  AA-as  almost  an  inexpiable  crime. 
Louis  Avas  informed  of  the  offense.  Trembling 
for  the  culprit,  he  Avas  yet  forced  by  the  united 
sentiment  of  his  courtiers  to  summon  his  min- 
isters, and  Avith  grief  and  hesitation  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  criminal  conduct  of  his  favorite 
child.  The  laAvs  of  the  state  Avere  imperative : 
it  Avas  decided  that  the  young  count  must  be 
condemned  to  death.  The  haughty  f;ither, 
Aveighed  doAvn  Avith  grief,  yielded  to  the  sad 
necessity ;  but  happily  a  courtly  minister  sug- 
gested a  less  painful  punishment  than  immedi- 
ate execution.  He  recommended  that  the  guilty 
young  prince  should  be  sent  Avith  a  splendid 
train  to  the  army  in  Flanders.  Here  a  report 
AA-as  to  be  spread  that  he  had  suddenly  died  of 
plague.  He  Avas  then  to  be  made  to  pass  for 
dead  ;  his  magnificent  obsequies  Avere  to  be  cel- 
ebrated in  the  presence  of  all  the  army;  Avhile 
the  unhappy  count  was  borne  aAvay  secretly  at 
night,  and  hidden  for  life,  covered  Avith  a  vel- 
vet mask,  in  the  most  secluded  prisons  of  the 
realm. 

Such  Avas  the  legend  that  excited  an  animated 
debate  at  Paris  in  the  last  century,  and  Avhich 
Avas  accepted  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
j  historical  mystery.  It  Avas  shoAvn  to  be  alto- 
'  gether  fabulous  Avlien  it  had  been  proved  that 
'  the  Count  de  Vermandois  had  died  in  1683,  of 
1  a  violent  fever,  in  his  bed  at  Courtray. 
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Still  less  probable  was  the  confident  asser- 
tion that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  Charles 
II.,  instead  of  perishing  on  the  scaHbld,  had  been 
conveyed  secretly  to  Paris,  and  had  passed  the 
last  years  of  his  life  under  the  care  of  Saint 
Mars.  The  death  of  Monmouth  had  been 
doubted  by  many  of  his  humble  admirers  in  the 
Avestern  counties  of  England,  and  old  men  in 
Dorsetshire  were  fond  of  whispering  that  he 
would  still  return  to  claim  the  crown.  But 
unhappily  for  the  supporters  of  the  legend  of 
his  imprisonment  in  Erance,  the  story  of  Mon- 
mouth's painful  death  ui)on  the  scaffold  has  an 
immovable  place  in  history ;  and  we  may  ex- 
clude the  two  unfortunate  princes,  the  son  of 
Charles  and  the  son  of  Louis,  from  all  share 
in  the  mystery  of  the  iron  mask.  Both  died 
young,  happier,  perhaps,  than  he  who  lived  in 
perpetual  isolation. 

The  priestly  victim  of  Louis  XIV.,  Avedick, 
Armenian  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  passes 
over  the  page  of  history  another  candidate  for 
the  mournful  immortality  of  the  mask.  While 
the  courteous  Louis  was  filling  his  prisons  with 
the  pure  and  gentle  Huguenots,  and  covering 
Erance  with  the  terrors  of  religious  persecution, 
in  the  capital  of  the  sultan  a  humane  toleration 
was  extended  to  every  Christian  sect.  The 
pious  Avedick  was  permitted  to  rule  with  lib- 
eral sway  over  several  millions  of  Armenians, 
scattered  throughout  the  East,  and  Iloman 
Catholic  processions,  with  tapers  and  relics, 
moved  unharmed  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  the  Catholics,  not  satisfied 
with  their  own  privileges,  resolved  to  convert 
or  to  destroy  the  unoffending  Armenians.  The 
Jesuits,  the  authors  of  the  extravagant  project, 
filled  the  city  with  their  missionaries  ;  the  court 
of  Home  urged  on  their  mischievous  labors. 
Ferriol,  the  French  minister,  corrupt  and  vin- 
dictive, aided  them  with  his  inllucnce.  The 
Armenians  Avere  to  be  forced  to  submit  to  the 
Komish  rule,  and  the  ministers  of  the  sultan 
were  bribed  or  deceived  into  lending  their  as- 
sistance to  the  singular  plot.  But  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Patriarch  Avedick,  whose  mild 
and  temperate  opposition  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Armenians  seemed  to  the  missionaries  an 
unpardonable  crime.  He  was  known  to  have 
spoken  with  disrespect  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  he  re- 
sisted with  firmness  the  French  policy  ;  he  was 
beloved  by  his  Armenian  countrymen.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  to  re- 
move him  from  his  high  office;  and  with  their 
usual  imprudent  and  unsparing  vigor  they 
planned  his  ruin. 

Avedick  was  covered  with  gross  calumnies  ; 
he  was  represented  to  the  divan  as  a  dangerous 
and  infamous  man,  who  was  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  power;  he  was  more  than  once  deposed 
by  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  then  restored  by 
the  efforts  of  his  countrymen.  At  one  moment 
he  was  shut  up  by  his  persecutors  on  a  barren 
rock,  far  from  his  beloved  people  ;  at  another  he 
was  confined  in  a  dungeon  half  full  of  water. 


where  the  daylight  never  penetrated.  But  the 
devoted  Armenians  still  clung  to  their  patriarch 
with  unabated  constancy.  Vast  sums  of  money 
were  raised  to  purchase  his  liberation  ;  the 
grand  vizier  and  his  officers  Averc  Avon  by  enor- 
mous bribes ;  and  Avedick  was  again  restored 
to  his  episcopal  throne,  and  defied,  Avith  toler- 
ant firmness,  the  French  embassador  and  the 
court  of  Home. 

A  more  effective  plan  Avas  now  proposed  ;  it 
AA'as  resolved  to  abduct  the  ruler  of  the  Oriental 
Christians,  and  carry  him  aAvay  secretly  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  prisons  of 
Erance.  Louis  XIV.,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
pope  seem  all  to  have  been  engaged  in  this 
daring  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations.  By 
their  persistent  intrigues  Avedick  Avas  deposed 
and  sent  into  exile  for  the  last  time.  He  Avas 
seized  on  his  Avay  to  his  place  of  imprisonment, 
carried  on  board  a  French  vessel,  and,  under 
the  charge  of  a  Jesuit  father,  set  sail  for  the 
unfriendly  "West.  No  regard  Avas  paid  to  the 
protestations  or  the  entreaties  of  the  aged  patri- 
arch, the  equal  and  the  rival  of  the  pope  at 
Rome.  He  Avas  treated  Avith  cruel  indignities, 
his  eflforts  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  his  fate 
were  carefully  suppressed,  and  he  Avas  at  last 
landed  on  French  soil  and  confmed  in  a  dun- 
geon at  Marseilles. 

Struck  by  the  startling  elements  of  this  avcH- 
authenticated  story,  a  careful  Avriter,  De  Taules, 
believed  that  he  had  at  last  discovered  the  true 
wearer  of  the  iron  mask.  His  conviction  Avas 
strengthened  by  long  and  painful  researches ; 
he  Avas  filled  Avith  all  the  joy  of  a  discoverer. 
"I  do  not  more  clearly  feel  my  existence,"  he 
exclaims,  "than  I  recognize  the  patriarch  in  all 
the  features  of  the  iron  mask."  A  chain  of 
circumstances  in  the  common  legend  seemed  to 
lend  certainty  to  his  theory.  The  high  station 
of  the  prisoner,  the  vigilance  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas 
observed,  the  necessity  for  his  complete  seclu- 
sion from  the  Avorld,  seemed  now  perfectly  ex- 
plained. He  Avas  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  age,  and  he  had  been  snatched  away,  by 
an  un})recedented  outrage,  from  the  dominions 
of  his  imperious  sovereign.  Louis  might  Avell 
seek  to  conceal  his  prisoner  beneath  a  perpetu- 
al mask.  The  sultan  had  been  roused  to  a 
violent  rage  by  the  action  of  the  French  king, 
and  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  Armenian 
subject.  Louis  and  his  embassador  denied  all 
knoAvledge  of  the  fate  of  Avedick,  and  the  sul- 
tan avenged  his  violated  authority  by  a  general 
persecution  of  the  Catholics,  The  Jesuits  Avere 
forbidden  to  make  proselytes  at  Constantinople, 
their  printing-presses  Avere  broken  up,  the  Ar- 
menians Avho  had  become  reconciled  to  Rome 
Avere  tortured  or  throAvn  into  prison,  Avedick 
Avas  recalled,  by  a  decree  of  the  sultan,  to  the 
office  of  grand  patriarch,  and  the  selfish  and 
ambitious  policy  of  the  Roman  pontiff  ended 
only  in  giving  ncAV  vigor  to  Armenian  inde- 
pendence. 

But  the  grand  patriarch  was  never  again  to 
sit  on  tlie  throne  of  the  East,  or  t®'^^:^4i4NdA[V1|  k; 
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was  buried  in  1703.  He  traces  Aredick  fi-om 
Marseilles  to  St.  Michel,  from  the  monastery 
to  the  Bastile  ;  he  shows  him  dying  a  devout 
Catholic.  But  the  theory  proposed  by  ]\I. 
Topin,  and  which  he  supports  by  original  re- 
search and  extensive  labors,  is  yet  to  be  ex- 
amined. It  was  not  altogether  new;  it  was 
maintained  by  Delort  and  Agar  Ellis  ;  but  M. 
Topin  has  entered  upon  the  inquiry  with  fresh 
materials  and  undiminished  vigor.  He  crashes 
with  a  relentless  force  the  fairest  speculations 
of  Voltaire,  Lacroix,  or  Taules ;  he  fearlessly 
assumes  that  he  alone  has  been  able  to  identify 
the  victim  of  Louis  XIV. 

His  argument  is  founded  upon  a  singular 
narrative  of  ambition  and  of  crime.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  his  career  of  national  robbery 
and  of  military  glory,  Louis  had  formed  the 
design  of  enslaving  Italv.  He  hoped  to  gain 
possession  of  the  fertile  territories  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus,  and  thus  open 
a  path  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
Already  he  held  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  ;  he  was  anxious  to  gain  the 
control  of  the  fortress  of  Casale,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Mantua.  From  the  two  strong- 
holds his  armies  might  encircle  the  dominions 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  plant  the  banners  of 
France  in  the  centre  of  Piedmont.  To  gain 
Casale  the  great  king  entered  into  a  secret  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  Charles  IV., 
a  degenerate  descendant  of  the  house  of  Gon- 
zaga,  who  was  a  gambler  and  a  spendthrift,  and 
whose  pressing  necessities  made  him  willing  to 
sell  the  independence  of  Italy  and  the  honor  of 
his  name.  It  was  arranged  that  Casale  Avas  to 
be  given  up  to  Louis  for  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  transac- 
tion should  be  conducted  in  perfect  secrecy, 
since  Spain,  Austria,  Venice,  and  Savoy  would 
scarcely  permit  the  strong  fortress  to  fall  into 
the  power  of  France  without  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. 

The  chief  agent  in  the  negotiation  was  Count 
Matthioly,  secretary  and  confidant  of  the  Duke 
of  Mantua.  Matthioly,  won  by  French  gifts 
a  furrowed  brow,  his  eyesight  nearly  and  flatteries,  had  aided  in  persuading  the  duke 
and,  as  a  Romish  priest,  celebrated  each  \  to  consent  to  the  transfer ;  had  visited  the  mag- 
nificent Louis,  received  his  bribes  and  the  pres- 
ent of  a  valuable  diamond  ring.  His  intelli- 
gence and  activity,  his  high  birth  and  powerful 
connections,  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
France,  his  influence  with  the  duke,  seemed  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  project;  and  Louis 
sent  his  best  generals  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
to  enter,  at  a  signal  from  INIatthioly,  within  the 


love  and  devotion  of  his  countrymen.  The 
pope  and  the  Jesuits  pursued  him  with  vindic- 
tive malice.  They  urged  Louis  to  hide  him  in 
some  secure  retreat,  where  he  might  pass  his 
life  in  penance  and  painful  obscurity.  The 
king  was  eager  to  gratify  them.  Near  the 
shore  of  ancient  Brittany,  surrounded  by  the 
waves,  rises  a  tall  and  narrow  rock,  on  which 
had  stood  for  centuries  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  St.  Michel.  The  monks  were  rude,  sav- 
age, and  superstitious.  The  sea  swept  around 
their  lonely  home.  Here  Avedick  was  confined 
for  five  years.  No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  to 
him,  nor  did  any  one  probably  understand  his 
native  tongue.  The  monks  looked  upon  him 
with  horror,  as  the  chief  of  heretics,  a  persecu- 
tor of  the  Catholics,  the  rival  of  the  pope.  The 
aged  prisoner  must  have  felt  that  no  hope  of 
escape  remained,  as  he  gazed  on  the  wild  waves 
around  him,  and  knew  that  none  of  his  spiritual 
children  in  the  East  would  ever  discover  his  in- 
accessible retreat. 

To  crush  the  feeble  intellect  of  the  unhappy 
old  man,  to  force  him  to  abjure  his  faith,  and 
thus  to  prevent  him  forever  from  being  restored 
to  his  Eastern  throne,  was  now  the  chief  aim  of 
his  royal  persecutor.     Avedick  was  still  an  ob- 

j  >ct  of  terror  to  the  great  king.  The  sultan 
was  constantly  demanding  his  release,  and 
Louis  had  declared  openly  that  he  was  dead. 
Yet  in  every  Armenian  church  throughout  the 
East  prayers  were  daily  offered  up  for  the  return 

of  their  holy  patriarch,  and    the   prisons   of 

France  were  keenly  watched  by  Armenian  spies, 

eager  to  gain  some  news  of  the  lost  chief.     No 

one   trusted   the   word  of  the  chivalric  king. 

But  Louis  now  pressed  on  his  design  of  forcing 

Avedick  to  recant.     The  patriarch  was  removed 

secretly  from  the  rock  of  St.  Michel  and  shut 

up  in  the  gloomiest  cells  of  the  Bastile.     He 

was  held  in  the  strictest  confinement.     He  was 

tortured  by  the  incessant  arguments  of  a  Cath- 
olic priest.     His  firmness  at  length  gave  way, 

an(l  in  1710  Avedick  obtained  his  freedom  by 

abjuring  the  Armenian  faith. 

He  came  out  from  the  Bastile  with  bowed 

head 

gone 

day  a  mass  at  St.  Sidpice.      Some  trace  of  his 

Armenian  dress  he  still  retained ;  his  foreign 

accent  and  manners  still  attracted  attention; 

but  no  one  saw  in  the  humble  priest,  half  a  crip- 
ple, leaning  upon  his  cane,  him  who  had  once 

held  in  his  hands  the  control  of  millions  of  sub- 
jects, who  was  still  an  object  of  love  and  adora- 
tion to  the  churches  of  the  East,  and  who  had 

successfully   resisted    the    spiritual    despotism  |  walls  of  the  Italian  fortress. 


which  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  had  labored  to 
extend  over  the  Christians  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem. 

M.  Topin,  the  latest  investigator  into  the  his- 
torical mystery,  has  shown  the  fallacies  of  each 
theory  of  his  predecessors.     He  has  proved  that 


But  now  the  whole  plan  was  suddenly  dis- 
concerted. Matthioly  deceived  and  defied 
the  great  king.  Whether,  bred  in  the  school 
of  Macchiavelli,  his  whole  conduct  had  been 
treachery  and  deceit,  or  whether  a  patriotic 
sentiment  had  been  awakened  in  the  breast  of 


Avedick  could  not  have  been  the  hero  of  the  the  Italian  negotiator,  he  was  now  as  active  in 
tale.  He  shows  that  the  patriarch  was  at  Con-  baffling  forever  the  projects  of  France  as  he  had 
stantinoplc  in  1706,  that  the  Man  of  the  Mask  j  ever  been  in  their  support.     He  gave  warning 
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to  Spain,  Austria,  and  Savoy  of  the  dangerous 
ambition  of  Louis.  On  various  pretenses  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  postponed  the  surrender  of  tlie 
fortress.  The  great  powers  were  prepared  to 
interfere.  Casale  could  only  be  won  by  force 
of  arms,  and  Louis,  humiliated,  mortified,  and 
defeated,  was  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe. 

His  rage  rose  high  against  his  Italian  de- 
ceiver. He  resolved  to  lure  Mattliioly  into  his 
power,  and  shut  him  up  for  life  in  his  strongest 
prisons.  The  accomplished  and  patriotic  count 
was  to  pine  in  silent  woe  at  Tignerol,  St.  Mar- 
guerite, and  the  Bastilc ;  like  Avedick,  Fou- 
quet,  and  Lauzun,  lie  was  to  be  cut  off  from  all 
communication  witli  his  friends,  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, and  to  be  hidden  from  every  eye  except 
that  of  the  cautious  Saint  Mars  and  the  distant 
inspection  of  the  royal  jailer.  He  wore,  per- 
haps, the  iron  mask. 

A  plot  was  arranged  for  the  abduction  of 
Matthioly,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent«of 
the  French  officials  shared  in  the  ignominious 
act.  Catinat,  the  famous  general,  a  French 
embassador,  the  French  prime  minister,  and 
the  king  himself  watched  with  anxiety  the  se- 
cret design.  Matthioly  was  tempted  to  a  meet- 
ing with  Catinat  and  D'Estrades  ;  his  fears 
were  disarmed  by  promises  and  by  falsehoods ; 
he  was  seized  on  the  neutral  territory  of  Savoy, 
and  hurried  away  to  Pignerol.  From  this  time 
the  name  of  Count  Matthioly,  like  many  an- 
other victim  of  the  grand  monarch,  is  almost 
lost  to  history.  It  is  known  that  he  was  threat- 
ened with  torture,  and  forced  to  give  up  valua- 
ble papers.  He  was  often  treated  witli  extreme 
cruelty  ;  he  sometimes  resisted  with  insane  vio- 
lence. He  was  shut  up  in  the  same  cell  with 
a  lunatic  prisoner,  who  had  lost  his  senses  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  courteous  Louis,  and 
perhaps  shared  his  fate.  With  pitiful  regrets 
the  count  sometimes  lamented  that  he  had  not 
received  the  respectful  treatment  due  to  his 
birth  and  station.  He  gave  a  vqjuable  dia- 
mond ring,  which  he  had  perhaps  received  from 
Louis  XIV.,  to  the  turnkey,  who  had  threatened 
to  beat  him.  He  wrote  poor  scrawls  on  the 
lining  of  his  clothes,  which  his  jailer  detected 
and  destroyed  ;  and  as  long  as  Matthioly  lived 
Louis  seems  to  have  watched  with  intense  in- 
terest the  conduct  of  his  captive,  and  to  have 
been  constantly  informed  of  his  fits  of  violence 
and  of  lamentation,  of  his  sad  efforts  to  escape, 
of  his  toucliing  desire  to  learn  something  of  his 
wife  and  children,  of  his  insanity  or  his  death. 

"  No  one  must  know  what  is  become  of  this 
man,"  wrote  the  king  of  Matthioly;  nor  can  it 
be  said  that  any  one  has  ever  related  the  true 
history  of  the  brilliant  count.  When  he  was 
abducted  a  report  was  spread  of  his  death ;  he 
at  least  died  to  the  world.  His  wife,  overcome 
with  grief,  shut  herself  in  a  convent ;  his  fother 
lamented  for  many  years  over  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  son,  and  died  uncertain  of  his  fate. 
Matthioly's  relatives,  terrified  by  the  mysteri- 
ous blow  that  had  fallen  upon  him,  never  ven- 


tured to  inquire  into  his  doom,  lest  his  power- 
ful enemies  might  avenge  their  dangerous  curi- 
osity. His  name  on  the  family  record  appears 
without  any  mention  of  his  death.  His  father, 
his  sons,  his  wife,  his  relatives,  lived  and  died 
unconscious  that  Matthioly  was  shut  up  for 
nearly  twenty  years  at  Pignerol  or  St.  Mar- 
guerite ;  that  he  wore  the  velvet  mask. 

Matthioly  entered  Pignerol  in  1679,  if,  as 
M.  Topin  contends,  he  was  "the  prisoner  from 
Provence."  He  survived  for  twenty-four  years 
his  total  seclusion.  One  acute  investigator 
makes  him  die  of  dropsy  in  the  sickly  cells  of 
Exiles  ;  but  M.  Topin  traces  him  to  St.  Mar- 
guerite. Here,  in  company  with  a  throng  of 
Huguenot  ministers,  witli  several  "crows,"  or 
prisoners  whose  names  were  never  told,  with 
a  changing  series  of  the  victims  of  the  great 
Louis,  he  sank  into  helpless  old  age.  The  sys- 
tem of  prison  discipline  adopted  by  Saint  Mars 
was  one  well  suited  to  crush  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  active  ; 
to  the  cultivaited  intellect  of  the  statesman  or 
the  scholar  it  was  singularly  appalling.  The 
prisoners  were  never  allowed  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  never  left  their  narrow 
cells.  With  a  natural  pride  Saint  Mars  ingen- 
uously enlarges' upon  his  own  scrupulous  sever- 
ity. "  My  two  lieutenants,"  he  explains,  in  one 
of  his  dispatches,  "  give  the  prisoners  their  food 
at  fixed  hours."  The  senior  keeper  first  takes 
the  keys  of  the  cell  of  my  old  prisoner — perhaps 
some  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  iron  mask — 
opens  the  three  doors,  and  enters  the  chamber ; 
the  prisoner  politely  hands  him  the  dishes,  aft- 
er the  meal,  placed  one  upon  another  ;  they  are 
then  carried  to  a  table  two  paces  off,  and  ex- 
amined to  see  that  nothing  is  written  upon 
them  ;  a  search  is  then  made  in  and  under  the 
bed,  and  among  the  window-bars  of  the  room  ; 
the  prisoner  himself  is  next  searched,  and  then, 
civilly  asking  him  if  he  has  need  of  any  thing, 
the  jailers  retire,  and  pass  on  to  the  cell  of  a 
Huguenot  pastor,  or  some  nameless  "crow," 
where  they  repeat  the  peculiar  ceremony. 

Twice  a  week  the  linen  of  the  prisoners  was 
changed,  and  carefully  examined  for  scraps  of 
writing.  It  was  then  steeped  in  a  tub  of  water. 
Saint  Mars  had  no  fear  for  the  linen ;  but  he 
complains  that  there  is  much  danger  in  candles. 
He  had  found  some  that  contained  paper  in- 
stead of  wicks,  and  was  forced  to  send  to  Turin 
for  a  less  dangerous  quality.  Ribbons  he  had 
learned  to  distrust ;  they  should  never  be  left, 
he  asserts,  in  a  prisoner's  apartment,  or  they 
would  certainly  be  written  upon.  "The  late 
Monsieur  Fouquet,"  he  continues,  "made  fine 
and  good  paper,  on  which  I  allowed  him  to 
write,  and  then  took  from  him  the  little  packet 
which  he  had  hidden  beneath  his  seat."  It  was 
sent  to  Louis  XIV.  To  conclude  his  labors. 
Saint  Mars  searched  each  one  of  his  prisoners 
by  day  and  night. 

Under  such  skillful  treatment  Saint  Mars's 
prisoners  soon  sank  into  imbecility.  They  came 
into  his  keeping  fierce,  violent,  vindictive ;  they 
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slowly  learned  to  obey  with  docile  humility. 
We  may  well  conceive  that  the  Man  of  the 
Mask  traveled  in  his  litter  from  St.  Marguerite 
to  the  Bastile  without  a  murmur  or  an  etFort  to 
escape.  But  was  he  Count  Matthioly?  M. 
Topin  has  produced  an  imposing  chain  of  proof 
to  show  tliat  no  other  prisoner  could  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  tlie  narrative.  His  argument  rests 
on  an  extensive  fabric  of  inferences ;  the  fail- 
ure of  a  single  link  must  overthrow  the  whole. 
Matthioly  seems  scarcely  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  have  required  such  unusual  care.  He 
was  neglected  by  his  friends ;  abandoned  by  his 
master,  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  No  one  seems  to 
have  labored  for  his  rescue,  or  even  remembered 
his  fate.  His  name  is  omitted  in  the  dispatches 
of  his  time,  and  his  early  death  in  prison  is  not 
improbable.  It  is  still  possible  that  some  new 
pretender  to  the  iron  mask  may  arise  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  acute  French  investiga- 
tors, and  to  show  the  futiUty  of  previous  re- 
searches. It  might  be  suggested  that  the  pris- 
oner was  a  woman ;  some  victim  of  Madame 
De  Maintenon's  jealousy  ;  some  noble  associate 
of  Brinvilliers  or  Fouquet.    There  seems  scarce- 


ly sufficient  positive  evidence  to  indicate  even 
the  sex  of  the  prisoner.  Or  in  the  dark  and 
tainted  atmosphere  of  the  court  of  Louis  some 
plot  may  have  been  detected  of  which  the  chief 
agent  was  too  close  to  the  king  to  be  removed 
by  assassination  or  a  public  execution.  The 
fruitful  theme  is  not  yet  exhausted.  But  the 
various  treatises  composed  on  so  insignificant  a 
question  have  at  least  tended  to  withdraw  the 
mask  from  the  countenance  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  age  of  persecution. 

Louis  outlived  all  his  prisoners,  and  had  the 
satisfoction  of  seeing  them  fade  away,  one  by 
one,  like  shadows  across  his  path.  The  con- 
scientious Saint  Mars  died  rich  and  full  of  hon- 
ors, the  chief  ornament  of  his  peculiar  profes- 
sion. No  repentance  for  all  their  evil  deeds 
seems  ever  to  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  ei- 
ther the  king  or  his  faithful  seiwant ;  and  nei- 
ther ever  divulged  the  mystery  of  the  iron 
mask.  Louis  soon  followed  his  chief  jailer  to 
meet  the  shades  of  Avedick  and  Fouquet,  of  the 
Huguenot  ministers,  or  the  nameless  victims  of 
St.  Marguerite  and  the  Bastile,  and  died,  cov- 
ered with  glory,  the  destroyer  of  France. 


UNDER  THE  MAPLE. 


The  start  it  gave  me  just  now  to  see. 
As  I  stood  in  the  door-way  looking  out, 

Rob  Greene  at  i^lay  by  the  majjle-tree, 
Throwing  the  scarlet  leaves  about ! 

It  carried  me  back  a  long,  long  way ; 

Ten  years  ago — how  the  time  runs  by! 
There  was  nobody  left  at  home  that  day 

But  little  Jimmy  and  father  and  I : 

My  husband's  father,  an  old,  old  man, 
Close  on  to  eighty,  but  still  so  smart : 

It  was  only  of  late  that  he  began 
To  stay  in  the  house  and  doze  apart. 

But  the  fancy  took  him  that  afternoon 
To  go  to  the  meadow  to  Avatch  tlie  men 

And  as  fast  as  I  argued,  just  so  soon 
He  went  right  over  it  all  again  ; 

Till,  seeing  how  set  he  seemed  to  be, 

I  thought,  with  the  air  so  warm  and  still, 

It  could  not  hurt  him  to  go  with  me. 
And  sit  for  a  little  under  the  hill. 

So,  lending  my  arm  to  his  feeble  tread. 
Together  slowly  we  crossed  the  road, 

While  Jim  and  his  cart  ran  on  ahead 
With  a  heap  of  pillows  for  wagon  load. 

We  made  him  a  soft  seat,  cushioned  about. 
Of  an  old  chair  out  of  the  barn  close  by ; 

Then  Jim  went  off  with  a  caper  and  shout. 
While  we  sat  silent,  father  and  I. 

For  me,  I  was  watching  the  men  at  work. 
And  looking  at  Jack,  my  olde.^t  son — 

So  like  his  fixther !   he  never  would  shirk. 
But  kept  straight  on  till  the  slint  was  done. 

Seventeen  was  Jack  that  last  July : 

A  great,  stout  fellow,  so  tall  and  strong! 

And  I  spoke  to  the  old  man  by-and-by, 
To  see  how  fast  he  was  getting  along. 


But  father  had  turned  away  his  head, 

A-following  Jimmy's  busy  game 
With  the  maple  leaves,  whose  bloody  red 

Flared  up  in  the  sun  hke  so  much  flame. 

His  lips,  as  he  looked,  began  to  move. 
And  I  heard  him  mutter  a  Avord  or  two : 

"Yes,  Joel     A  fire  in  the  Weston  grove? 
Just  wait — one  minute — I'll  go  with  you!" 

"Why,  father,"  I  cried,  "what  do  you  mean?" 
For  I  knew  he  talked  of  his  brother  Joe, 

The  twin  that  was  drowned  at  scarce  fifteen, 
Sixty  summers  and  more  ago. 

"The  sun  has  dazzled  you:  don't  you  see 
That  isn't  a  fire  a-blazing  there? 

It's  only  Jim,  by  the  ma]ile-tree. 

Tossing  the  red  leaves  into  the  air." 

But  still  he  nodded  and  looked  and  smiled, 
Whispering  something  I  could  not  hear; 

Till,  fairly  frightened,  I  called  the  child, 
Who  left  his  play  and  came  frolicking  near. 

The  old  man  started  out  of  his  seat : 
"Yes,  Joe,  yes;  I'm  coming,"  said  he. 

A  moment  he  kept  his  tottering  feet, 
And  then  his  weight  grew  heavy  on  me. 

"Father!"  I  screamed;  but  he  did  not  mind. 
Though  they  all  came  running  about  us  th.en  : 

The  poor  eld  body  was  left  behind. 

And  tlie  twins  were  young  together  again. 

And  I  wonder  sometimes,  when  I  wake  at  night. 
Was  it  his  eyes  or  my  own  were  dim  ? 

Did  sometliing  stand,  beyond  my  sight. 
Among  the  leaves,  and  beckon  to  him? 

Well !   there  comes  Jim  up  the  interval  road  : 
Ten  summers  ago  ?  yes,  all  of  ten  : 

That's  r)aby  Jack  on  the  pumpkin  load, 
And  Jim  is  as  old  as  Jack  was  then. 
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THAT  PLACE  UNDER  GOVERX- 
]\IEXT. 

UNTIL  he  reached  Washington  it  seemed 
tlie  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  obtain. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  for  Bocott  to  whis- 
per in  the  President's  ear.  The  President  would 
hasten  to  send  up  any  name  the  illustrious  Sen- 
ator desired,  and  Bocott,  as  head  and  front  of 
the  Senatorial  committee  before  which  the  can- 
didate must  come,  had  power  to  arrange  mat- 
ters entirely  his  own  way.  But,  once  in  the 
Congressional  pandemonium,  Ralph  Laurence 
discovered  that  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
host — of  competitors,  annoyances,  and  bedevil- 
ments  generally.  One  might  have  thought  the 
position  he  wanted  the  only  gift  at  the  disposal 
of  that  muddle-headed  abortion  called  govern- 
ment, there  were  so  many  applicants,  each  one 
supported  by  troops  of  loud-voiced  friends,  and 
lists  of  recommendations  longer  than  the  Mo- 
saic law. 

He  found  the  great  Bocott  beaming  with  the 
affability  for  which  he  was  famous.  Bocott 
was  delighted  to  see  him,  asked  in  the  most 
interested  manner  after  his  mother  (who  had 
been  dead  ten  years),  invited  him  to  dinner, 
and  only  began  to  appear  bored  and  absent 
when  Laurence  put  in  his  little  claim  to  be 
served  with  something  more  substantial  than  a 
soup-ticket.  This  was  the  first  term  of  Bo- 
cott's  Senatorial  dignities,  and  he  would  have 
failed  in  his  effort  to  sit  among  the  conscript 
fathers  if  Ralph's  paternal,  since  become  a 
ghost,  had  not  stepped  out  of  his  way  and  laid 
by  an  old  grudge  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
him. 

Bocott  looked  blank  enough  on  learning  what 
his  young  friend  Avanted.  He  was  eager,  he 
said,  to  assist  his  talented  constituent — no  man 
in  the  land,  he  felt  confident,  better  fitted  for 
the  position,  certainly  none  whom  it  would 
personally  be  so  agreeable  to  see  established 
there.  By-the-way,  were  his  charming  cousins, 
the Darmonts,  well?  (Ralph  and  the  Darmonts, 
root  and  branch,  being  deadly  enemies,  the  in- 
quiry was  bliss  and  honey  to  his  feelings.) 
But  the  place,  if  Bocott  wished  to  see  him  in 
it,  why  not  gratify  that  amiable  desire  without 
loss  of  time,  since  it  needed  only  a  few  cabalis- 
tic words  muttered  to  the  chief  to  accomplish 
it  ?  Ah  !  that  was  just  the  difficulty.  The 
President  and  Bocott  had  quarreled!  The 
President  wanted  to  make  up,  but  Bocott  was 
obdurate ;  much  as  he  longed  to  gratify  his 
friend,  it  was  a  matter  that  would  require  se- 
rious thought  before  he  could  bring  his  mind 
to  ignore  his  wrongs,  and  accept  the  olive- 
branch  already  several  times  extended  from  the 
"White  House. 

It  is  supposable  that  the  head  of  the  nation 
and  the  noble  Senator  had  quarreled  over  some 
affair  of  importance ;  of  course  they  had, 
though  I  have  forgotten  exactly  what  it  was. 
Either  Bocott  was  not  included  in  the  first 
Presidential  dinner  of  the  season,  or  was  stu- 


pidly invited  among  his  arch  foes,  or  got  mash- 
ed potatoes  when  he  wanted  croquettes.  Some- 
thing, at  least,  of  as  much  moment ;  and  no- 
body ever  spent  a  winter  in  Washington  with- 
out perceiving  how  punctilious  Senators  and 
Congressmen  arc  :  not  from  personal  motives — 
from  a  sense  cf  duty,  and,  above  all,  a  remem- 
brance of  what  is  due  their  constituents. 

Still,  before  Laurence  left  his  titled  friend, 
it  was  understood  that  every  thing  possible  Bo- 
cott would  do,  even  to  considering  the  recon- 
ciliation with  the  President.  There  was  no 
hurry ;  at  present  the  national  victim  was  too 
busy  to  offer  the  committee  names,  in  spite  of 
the  thousand  rumors.  Besides,  whoever  was 
presented  to  the  secret  conclave  must  stand  or 
fall  at  Bocott's  nod.  Bocott's  dear  young  friend 
must  rest  perfectly  tranquil — who  lived  would 
see — and  several  other  applicable  proverbs. 
Ralph  was  bowed  out,  because  of  sterner  du- 
ties, for  which  genial  conversation  must  be 
broken  off;  all  hope  of  repose  or  sleep  give 
way ;  and  Bocott  yawned  wearily,  but  looked 
firm,  and  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  in  behalf 
of  his  country. 

That  was  the  beginning ;  at  the  end  of 
nearly  four  weeks  Laurence  found  himself 
very  much  out  of  pocket  from  dinners  and  sup- 
pers, with  more  rancorous  enemies  among  op- 
posing men  and  their  supporters  than  he  had 
ever  made  in  his  whole  life,  and  his  toes  so  sore 
from  being  trodden  on  in  Washington  ball- 
rooms that  he  had  to  endure  the  hum.iliation 
of  boots  full  two  sizes  larger  than  he  had  ex- 
pected to  wear  until  resigned  to  sixty  and  rheu- 
matic gout.  He  was  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  excitement  from  daily  reports  of  names  cer- 
tain to  be  sent  in  before  night ;  gossip  quickly 
reporting  that  so-and-so  had  absolutely  been 
nominated  and  confirmed.;  all  the  tittle-tattle, 
mendacity,  and  confusion,  which  are  as  plentiful 
and  constant  as  dust  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Bocott  was  aff'able  and  tender  as  ever,  but  ob- 
scure as  a  Pythian  oracle.  Just  when  Ralph 
began  to  nourish  hopes  that  he  really  meant  at 
last  to  accept  the  President's  olive-branch,  he 
learned  in  a  way  which  left  slight  doubt  that 
Bocott  intended  to  sell  him  to  his  bitterest  foe. 
It  must  have  been  slander,  but  Ralph  was  so 
worn  and  irritated  that  he  was  prepared  to  be- 
lieve the  worst  of  any  body,  even  the  noble 
Bocott,  to  whose  patriotism  there  was  no  limit, 
his  party  said  ;  and,  of  course,  it  ouglit  to  know. 
He  was  incapable  of  acting  from  self-interest ; 
bribery,  or  corruption  of  any  sort,  dared  not 
lift  so  much  as  a  persuasive  finger  in  his  pres- 
ence ;  he  announced  this  fact  in  almost  every 
speech  he  made,  and  naturally  he  might  be 
supposed  able  to  judge.  In  short,  according 
to  his  own  account  and  that  of  his  friends,  he 
appeared  a  modern  Cicero,  minus  the  vanity, 
and  wore  his  swallow-tailed  coat  with  such 
grace  he  fairly  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  Roman 
in  his  toga. 

While  Laurence  was  giving  ear  to  evil  reports 
in  regard  to  this  patriot,  and  nourishing  ran- 
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corous  feelings  toward  humanity  in  general,  I 
Marian  Hope  came  on  to  visit  some  friends 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  aggravate  the  souls  of 
diplomatists'  wives  with  the  sight  of  her  fresh 
dresses — it  being  near  the  close  of  the  season, 
by  which  time  a  decently  preserved  train  is  a 
marvel  and  a  miracle  iu  the  new  Tower  of 
Eabel. 

Marian  Hope  was  a  relict  of  twenty-five,  with 
more  beauty  than  money,  and  more  wit  than 
discretion  ;  a  charming  woman  altogether,  and 
a  great  favorite  wherever  she  appeared.  She 
and  Ralph  had  flirted  and  quarreled  themselves 
into  an  engagement,  which  they  kept  a  secret 
as  yet ;  and  it  was  rather  compliance  with  his 
entreaties  than  affection  for  her  old  friends  that 
caused  lier  at  last  to  accept  their  repeated  in- 
vitations. 

Laurence  had  been  losing  most  of  his  money 
through  the  fraudulent  weaknesses  of  a  business 
partner,  so  the  place  under  government  was 
particularly  desirable  at  this  time,  as  he  wanted 
to  be  married,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  of- 
fering Marian  a  home  less  luxurious  and  easy 
than  she  found  with  her  relatives.  Between 
this  disappointment  and  the  finding  himself 
duped  he  was  full  of  wrath  and  bitterness,  and 
or  the  first  favorable  opportunity  poured  out 
the  story  of  his  blighted  hopes  and  Bocott's 
smiling  deceit. 

"It  is  exactly  in  keeping  with  my  idea  of 
his  character,"  Mrs.  Hope  said;  "the  man  is 
a  charlatan,  and  I  always  knew  it." 

She  announced  the  opinion  as  energetically 
as  if  it  helped  matters,  but  had  to  stop  working 
herself  into  a  passion  and  console  Ralph.  He 
was  so  tired  with  suspense,  incessant  rushing 
to  and  fro,  and  that  most  wearisome,  gnawing 
sensation  in  the  world,  of  having  been  fooled 
and  cheated,  that  for  the  time  he  lost  all  power 
of  seeing  any  thing  in  a  cheerful  light,  and  felt 
this  earth  to  be  a  howling  wilderness. 

Marian  cheered  him,  petted  him,  laughed  at 
him,  and  made  him  laugh.  Then  they  went  over 
the  whole  case  ;  but  no  matter  how  they  twisted 
or  turned  it,  the  fact  was  patent  that  Ralph's 
only  hope  of  distancing  his  competitors  lay  in 
Bocott ;  and  Bocott  had  sold  him  to  please  a 
brother  Senator,  whose  help  the  patriot  needed 
in  some  affair  which  he  had  closer  at  heart  than 
the  interests  of  his  amiable  young  friend. 

"If  he  has  done  it,"  Marian  said,  "we'll 
find  some  way  to  punish  him.  If  it  isn't  too 
late  we'll  circumvent  him  yet,  or  111  give  up 
calling  myself  a  woman." 

It  was  not  very  clear  to  Ralph  what  could  be 
done,  but  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  hear  her  speak 
so  confidently.  In  their  eagerness  both  forgot 
how  often  and  how  severely  they  had  reprobated 
women  for  meddling  in  similar  matters,  thereby 
putting  tliemselves  in  equivocal  positions,  wheth- 
er they  gained  their  ends  or  not. 

Only  the  next  night  the  Chief  Justice  gave  a 
dinner,  and  ^Marian  was  invited;  and  knowing 
that  Bocott  would  be  among  the  guests,  she 
prepared  to  open  the  siege.     She  had  met  him 


at  some  watering-place  two  summers  before, 
and  Bocott,  susceptible  to  feminine  charms,  as 
a  patriot  and  philanthropist  ought  to  be,  was 
flattered  by  her  reception  on  this  renewal  of 
their  acquaintance.  He  fell  to  her  share  at 
table,  and  she  took  possession  of  him  as  her 
lawful  prey,  all  the  more  sweet,  witty,  and  be- 
witching because  her  anger  was  fresh  and  new, 
and  while  she  lavished  her  choicest  smiles  on 
him,  burned  to  tweak  his  nose  in  the  presence 
of  Justice  and  its  guests. 

She  went  a  long  way  this  first  evening  toward 
reducing  Bocott's  brain  to  a  mere  pulp  by  her 
eft'orts  in  the  Circean  business,  and  while  ar- 
ranging her  hair  at  bed-time  for  the  next  day's 
frizzes  her  plans  began  to  take  shape  and  sub- 
stance. Bocott  must  be  induced  to  make  such 
an  utter  idiot  of  himself  that,  to  prevent  show- 
ing to  the  Avorld  for  one.  he  would  consent  to 
keep  his  word  and  help  Ralpli.  It  looked  easy 
enough  of  accomplishment,  and  the  little  scru- 
ples Avhich  rose  in  Marian's  mind  as  to  the  un- 
womanliness  of  such  performances,  and  their 
variance  from  her  usual  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  she  silenced  peremptorily  by  remember- 
ing she  was  to  act  for  Ralph's  sake — that  must 
make  it  right. 

In  the  morning  Bocott  called  to  pay  his  re- 
spects, instead  of  going  up  to  the  Senate  and 
attending  to  the  health  of  the  nation.  He  nar- 
rowly missed  meeting  Laurence,  and  the  escape 
reminded  ]Marian  to  point  out  to  Ralph  that  it 
was  necessary  they  should,  for  the  present,  ap- 
pear the  most  indifferent  acquaintances  imagin- 
able. Never  thinking  it  could  cause  him  an- 
noyance, Ralph  promised  ;  but  before  three  days 
were  over  he  was  on  several  occasions  vexed 
by  her  taking  such  large  advantage  of  his  con- 
sent, especially  one  night  when  he  saw  Bocott 
bending  over  her  at  a  concert,  whispering  la- 
boriously in  her  ear,  while  he,  Ralph,  was  tram- 
pled by  the  crowd,  and  had  old  Dutton's  elbow 
in  his  ear,  and  could  not  get  within  speaking 
distance.  He  felt  outraged,  and  would  have 
made  a  quarrel  the  next  morning  they  were 
alone,  only  ^Marian  was  so  charming  tliat  he 
forgot  it. 

By  the  time  ten  days  expired  ]\Iarian  and  the 
Senator  were  fathoms  deep  in  a  flirtation,  and 
the  widow  had  not  in  the  least  betrayed  her 
hand.  She  even  coaxed  Bocott  to  tell  her  the 
whole  story  about  Ralph's  wishes,  never  so  much 
as  having  said  she  knew  him  till  they  met  in 
Bocott's  presence. 

"So  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Laurence,'' 
the  Senator  observed,  as  Ralph  gave  them  a 
sulky  bow  at  Mrs.  Clinton's  reception,  having 
been  victimized  by  a  lean  girl  witli  a  pink  dress, 
and  elbows  to  match. 

"Oh  yes;  one  meets  every  body,"  replied 
Marian,  indifferently.  "But  I  take  an  inter- 
est in  ;Mr.  Laurence  on  account  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  whom  I  know  better  than  I  do  him." 

"A  lady  ?"'  Bocott  asked. 
{      "Yes — but  I  mustn't  tell  her  secrets.     By- 
■  the-wav,  I  did  hear  he  had  come  on  about  some 
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appoinjmeut.  I  meant  to  have  asked  in  regard 
to  his  success,  but  I've  had  uo  lime  to  remem- 
ber anv  thing.  I  may  thank  you  more  than 
any  body  for  that."' 

Bocott  bridled,  and  was  flattered,  and  put  in 
a  somewhat  overelaborated  speech  about  not 
having  seen  half  enough  of  her.  Compliments 
in  Washington  always  do  get  exaggerated. 

"  lie  putfs  like  a  scarlet  toad,"  thought  Ma- 
rian :  ''I'd  like  to  stab  him  with  a  hair-pin." 
But  she  said  something  very  different ;  led  him 
artfully  on  till  he  told  her  how  much  he  wished 
to  help  Ralph,  and  how  sorely  he  was  grieved 
that  the  proper  moment  for  accepting  the  Presi- 
dent's proffers  of  peace  had  not  arrived. 

''But  now  that  I  have  turned  my  mind  to 
the  subject,"  she  said,  "I  want  him  to  have 
the  place.  I've  told  you  there's  a  woman  con- 
cerned,  so  you  must  be  gallant." 

*•  I  hope  it  isn't  yourself,  that  you  are  so  in- 
terested,"" returned  Bocott,  not  that  he  supposed 
it  possible,  but  from  lack  of  any  thing  else  to 
say. 

"Don't  be  silly."  she  advised.  ""When  I 
am  engaged  I  shall  publish  it  on  the  house- 
tops. I  don't  believe  in  secrecy  in  regard  to 
such  matters;  nor  do  you.  I  am  sure."' 

He  looked  a  little  odd  ;  and,  being  a  woman, 
she  noticed  it,  so  followed  up  her  remark  with 
a  point-blank  question : 

"Do  you  believe  it  is  fair  to  the  person  to 
whom  one  is  engaged,  or  to  other  people,  to 
make  a  secret  of  it  ?'" 

She  offered  the  interrogatory  in  such  a  vir- 
tuous tone,  and  appeared  so  ver^•  Spartan  in  her 
ideas,  that  Bocott  found  only  one  answer  in  his 
power. 

"No,"'  said  he,  and  turned  red,  trying  to 
make  amends  for  his  confusion  by  clinching 
the  negative  with  *•  certainly  nor."' 

But  Marian  could  have  sworn  the  carmine 
was  occasioned  by  a  secret  pang,  not  from  his 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  virtue  :  and  though 
she  dropped  the  subject  without  another  word, 
she  never  rested  until  by  some  roundabout  fem- 
inine means  she  got  at  the  truth. 

"When  she  received  the  letter  from  a  woman 
whom  she  knew  in  the  town  where  Bocott  re- 
sided she  laughed  wickedly  to  herself,  and 
thought : 

'•The  way  is  clear  enough  now.  Good  Mr. 
Senator,  I  think  I'll  prove  to  you  before  I've 
done  that  in  selling  his  friend  a  man  may  be 
doubly  sold."' 

In  her  whole  life  Mrs.  Hope  had  never  taken 
such  pains  to  turn  any  masculine  head,  and  she 
succeeded  admirably.  By  the  time  another  ten 
days  were  gone  Bocott  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  imbecility,  though  with  just  craft  enough  left 
still  to  play  fast  and  loose  where  Laurence's  ap- 
pointment was  concerned.  The  widow's  anger 
waxed  hotter,  and  she  determined  to  waste  no 
more  smiles.  Since  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
act  fairly,  she  would  meet  him  with  deeper  du- 
plicity, and  put  him  in  suc'n  a  position  he  must 
consent  to  all  she  wanted  or  be  made  ridiculous. 


She  knew  the  patriot  well  enough  to  feel  certain 
he  would  rather  have  a  secret  murder  on  his 
soul  than  sene.as  a  theme  for  satire  and  amuse- 
ment to  his  friends. 

Her  flination  with  him  was  a  great  deal  talk- 
ed about :  she  meant  it  should  be.  Rumors 
spread  even  to  his  native  town  concerning  the 
serious  nature  of  the  affair:  the  widow  took 
measures  to  have  them.  It  was  the  precise  spot 
in  which  she  desired  to  rouse  gossip  and  confu- 
sion. 

One  night  as  she  was  dressing  for  a  baU  the 
news  came  that  Abby  Penson  had  arrived  in 
"Washington — ostensibly  to  attend  a  great  trial 
which  was  bringing  scores  of  people  to  the  cap- 
ital. But  the  widow's  letter  added,  '"You 
know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  that — yare  aux 
jaib/es.'" 

'•But  no  abbey  is  ever  interesting  until  de- 
serted,"* quoth  !Marian  Hope — threw  the  letter 
down,  and  clapped  her  hands  in  childish  glee. 
It  was  the  last  time  she  wordd  ever  laugh  out 
in  such  thoughtless  enjoyment  of  a  bit  of  mis- 
chief. From  this  point  existence  swept  so  sud- 
denly into  a  black  valley,  oppressed  by  gloom 
deeper  than  the  shadow  of  death,  that  any  after- 
happiness  must  be  too  tremblingly  received  for 
the  possibility  of  similar  abandonment. 

The  weeks  occupied  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
patriotic  Bocott  had  not  been,  in  other  respects, 
a  tranquil  season  to  Marian.  Laurence  had 
speedily  grown  impatient  of  the  restrictions  she 
put  on  his  visits  :  of  rinding  himself  passed  by  in 
public  as  one  of  the  ordinary  herd ;  and  from 
ill  humor  and  captiousness  he  proceeded  to 
tault-finding  and  reproaches ;  and  ^Lirian,  supn 
poned  by  the  idea  that  she  was  acting  only  for 
his  sake,  bore  his  moods  with  very  slight  show 
of  patience. 

She  could  not  unfold  her  plans  to  him,  lest  he 
should  be  seized  with  some  absurd  masculine 
scruple.  "When  the  end  came,  and  brought  a 
triumph  with  it,  he  would  forget  his  tempora- 
ry annoyances,  and  every  thing  go  on  smooth- 
ly. In  fact,  these  passing  troubles  should 
only  make  a  pleasant  variation  in  the  hitherto 
even  tenor  ot  their  betrothal.  The  results,  how- 
ever, were  what  a  less  sanguine  person  might 
have  expected.  The  pair  reached  the  stage 
where  they  quarreled  fiercely  :  and  ^farian  was 
as  sullen  as  Laurence  was  violent,  and  both  so 
culpable  that  no  good  could  come  of  detailing 
their  differences. 

Nearly  a  week  before  Marian  received  the 
tidings  of  Miss  Penson  "s  anival  Laurence  had 
been  called  to  New  York  by  the  indiscretion  of 
a  relative  :  the  fellow  had  died  at  the  most  in- 
convenient raoment  possible,  true  to  the  last  to 
the  liabit  relations  have  of  doing  every  thing  at 
the  wrong  season  and  in  the  wrong  way.  That 
was  Laurence's  opinion  ;  but  in  this  case  ^lari- 
an  did  not  agree  with  his  verdict.  He  was  bet- 
ter absent  for  a*little,  and  she  made  good  use 
of  her  freedom.  There  would  still  several  days 
elapse  before  his  return,  and  by  that  time  she 
should  be  able  to  congratulate  l^^«>ii?^(!q<yr^  a  ^fl  t 
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in  his  wishes,  and  receive  his  admiration  for  her 
genius  in  guerriUa  warfare.  But  some  imp  of 
the  perverse  usually  upsets  our  most  artful  plots 
just  at  the  juncture  when  a  victory  appears 
certain  ;  and  Marian  found  that  the  malign  spir- 
it was  no  kinder  to  her  than  if  she  had  been  red- 
haired,  or  crooked,  or  an  old  maid,  or  any  thing 
else  insignificant,  Mith  no  right  to  expect  good 
nature  from  imps  or  men. 

She  went  to  the  ball,  bewitching  as  only  her 
dangerous  order  can  be ;  and  though  plenty  of 
men  flocked  about  her,  she  heroically  sacrificed 
herself  to  the  duty  of  finishing  her  work  on  Bo- 
cott,  and  was  in  such  high  spirits  at  having  al- 
most reached  the  goal  that  it  was  difficult  for 
her  to  appear  as  subdued  and  sweetly  pathetic 
as  the  occasion  demanded. 

She  Avas  just  thinking  what  a  relief  to  have  it 
almost  over ;  sneering  secretly  at  Bocott's  la- 
bored speeches  and  puffy  face,  and  exulting  over 
the  change  the  next  day  would  bring — the  next 
day,  which  she  had  arranged  to  usher  in  his  dis- 
comfiture in  a  perfectly  overwhelming  manner. 
She  was  thinking,  too,  that  Laurence  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  for  the  pains  she  had  taken, 
rather  looking  on  herself  as  a  martyr  in  having 
endured  Bocott's  adoration  so  patiently.  Then 
she  raised  her  head,  with  the  intention  of  tell- 
ing him  they  had  sat  alone  in  the  conservatory 
quite  long  enough  (she  having  got  the  promise 
of  the  visit  for  the  morrow  that  she  wanted) ; 
but  the  words  literally  froze  on  her  lips.  As  she 
looked  up  she  saw  Ralph  Laurence's  face  framed 
in  the  door-way,  and  the  cold  fury  in  his  eyes 
made  her  sick  and  faint. 

Bocott  was  bending  toward  her,  and  trying 
stupidly  to  take  her  hand,  so  the  picture  was 
lost  on  him.  Frightened  and  disturbed  as  she 
was,  she  had  self-restraint  to  end  the  scene  so 
as  to  excite  no  surprise  or  suspicion  in  his  mind. 

"You  must  not  stay  here  another  minute," 
she  said.  '"Go  and  dance  the  Lancers  with 
Mrs.  Johns," 

She  sent  him  off  bewildered  and  silly.  Be- 
fore she  could  rise  from  her  seat  Laurence's 
stormy  eyes  looked  down  upon  her  again.  It 
needed  no  word  to  assure  her  that  a  hideous 
spectre  had  swooped  in  to  make  her  success  a 
blacker  anguish  than  the  most  abject  failure 
could  have  proved.  | 

'•"Why,  Ralph,  you  startled  me.      I  had  no  ^ 
idea  of  seeing  you  back  before  Saturday,""  she 
fairly  stammered.  I 

"  I  should  imagine  not,"  he  answered  ;  "  at  , 
least  you  did  not  expect  me  to  intrude  at  so  j 
inopportune  a  moment.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Oh,  Rali)h  I"     She  was  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  rage  in  his  face  and  voice  that  she  could  [ 
only  gasp  liis  name  ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  the  pit-  '' 
eons  entreaty  of  her  tone,  ' 

"I  understand,"  said  lie.      '"You  are  con- 
fused and  ashamed.      I've  spojled  the  ending  ' 
you  meant  to  give  the  play."  i 

"Are  you  crazy,  Ralph  ?"'  she  moaned,  with  ; 


'*Sit  down,"  he  commanded,  in  the  same 
low,  grating  voice,  which  caused  her  absolute 
physical  sufi'ering.  ''Don't  stir — don't  trv  to 
go  away.  What  I  have  to  say  I'll  say,  and  be 
done." 

It  was  rather  because  her  trembling  limbs 
refused  to  support  her  than  from  any  act  of 
volition  that  she  sank  back  into  her  place,  star- 
ing mutely  up  into  the  countenance  which,  well 
as  she  knew  it,  looked  unfamiliar  and  strange 
in  its  pallid  wrath. 

"You  thought  me  so  utterly  an  ass,  so  easi- 
ly duped,  that  you  are  startled  at  finding  my 
eyes  opened  even  so  late  as  this,"  he  hurried 
on.  "I  don't  know  that  they  would  have  been, 
unaided ;  but  there's  no  tongue  in  this  pit  of 
iniquity  which  isn't  busy  with  your  name.  Not 
a  newspaper  scribbler  who  doesn't  make  his 
letters  spicy  with  the  account  of  your  success, 
as  the  world  will  call  it  —  your  infamy  and 
shame,  as  you  and. I  know  it  to  be." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  questioned,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  "Great  Heaven,  am  I  mad? 
Is  this  a  horrible  dream?" 

"  You'd  better  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to 
Miss  Bateman,"  he  sneered;  " heavy  tragedy 
isn't  your  line  I  Nonsense  ;  keep  up  your  role 
to  the  last ;  finish  your  part  in  high-comedy 
style ;  laugh  at  my  heroics ;  flutter  your  fan ; 
remind  me  that  broken  hearts  and  blank  verse 
don't  belong  to  our  age." 

"  Stop,  Ralph,  stop  I  Tell  me  what  you  have 
heard — what  is  it  you  believe  ?  Don't  murder 
me  with  such  horrible  words  1"' 

"So  I  can  stab  you  with  them,  at  least? 
I'm  glad  of  it  I  I  wouldn't  spare  you  one  if  all 
the  angels  in  heaven  pleaded  for  me  to  be  si- 
lent I  But  you  don't  feel — bah  I  I  know  what 
hurts  you.  It's  the  being  found  out — you're 
disappointed  at  not  getting  rid  of  me  in  your 
own  way.  But  you're  free  enough — don't  be 
afraid  I  shall  stand  in  your  path." 

She  could  find  no  louder  voice  than  that 
hoarse  whisper,  which  was  like  the  moan  of  a 
ghost  just  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  its  woes ; 
no  words  but  the  old  appeal,  that  only  added  to 
his  icy  rage. 

"  Stop,  Ralph,  stop  !  Don't  talk  so — tell  me 
outright — let  me  clear  myself — Ralph,  Ralph  I'' 

'•  Every  thing  is  clear  already,"  he  answered, 
"The  man  that  called  himself  my  friend  sold 
me  first.  The  woman  I  loved  followed  suit. 
It's  all  in  keeping." 

"You  don't  think — you  can't  mean — '' 

He  broke  in  on  her  confused  exclamations  : 

"Don't  tell  a  single  lie  more.  It's  shocking 
to  use  so  rude  a  word,  but  I  hate  to  have  you 
waste  your  imagination,  I  know  you  thor- 
oughly. I  wouldn't  believe  a  word  you  said 
if  you  were  dying  and  swore  it :  falsehood  is 
so  ingrained  in  your  nature  that  you'd  keep  up 
your  artifices  to  the  last." 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  had  died  yesterday!"  she 
sobbed,  in  tearless  agony,  woman -like ;  even 


a  great  effort  raising  herself  from  the  sofli,  and  ,  then  able  to  remember  that  curious  eyes  were 
trying  to  move  toward  him.  1  near,  and  she  must  keep  back  the   hysterical 
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spasm  which  sliook  her  from  head  to  foot.     "  I 
wish  I  hsid  died!" 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't;  I  couldn't  have  told 
Tou  these  wholesome  truths.  But  you  don't 
wish  it;  you're  excited  and  ashamed  for  a  lit- 
tle—  that's  all.  Go  home  and  sleep;  you'll 
forget  this  scene  in  the  triumphs  before  you — 
a  Senator's  bride — the  wife  of  the  future  em- 
bassador !  Certainly  you've  played  your  game 
to  some  pur}x>se.  If  you'd  been  boni  and  bred 
an  adventuress  you  could  not  have  managed 
better." 

She  was  past  utterance  now;  past  sobs  or 
nervous  tremblings,  or  the  support  anger  might 
have  given  under  his  exaggerated  denuncia- 
tions. She  could  only  cower  down  in  her  seat, 
and  hide  her  (acq  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  those 
blazing  eyes,  that  seemed  fairly  drying  up  her 
hojirt's  blood  with  their  flame. 

"  I  am  done  now,"  he  said.  *'  I  came  here 
to-night  to  say  what  I  have.  I  wanted  with 
my  own  eyes  to  see  the  fullness  of  your  treach- 
ery. Go  back  to  the  world — go  back  to  your 
new  adorer.  I  wouldn't  have  on  my  soul  the 
sin  of  cursing  a  thing  so  j>ctty  and  frail.'' 

He  turned  to  go ;  she  knew  that  it  was  for- 
ever, so  far  as  this  life  was  concerned.  If  he 
left  her  now,  until  eternity  broke  upon  them  he 
would  never  come  within  her  reach,  and  she 
must  carry  her  despair  up  into  the  infinite. 
She  struggled  to  her  feet  ag.ain — once  more 
summoned  strength  to  pronounce  his  name. 
Faint  as  the  sound  was,  he  caught  it ;  paused 
for  a  second,  then  hurried  from  her  sight,  re- 
fusing even  a  parting  glance  to  her  entreaty. 
The  music  surged  up  from  the  distance :  the 
pleasant  bustle  of  the  crowd  in  the  saloons 
reached  her  across  the  deserted  antechamber 
and  the  great  hall.  She  was  slipping  slowly  to 
the  floor,  half  insensible,  when  those  echoes 
roused  her.  She  must  get  away ;  she  could 
not  face  the  throng.  Luckily  she  knew  the 
house  well,  and  remembered  that  a  private  stair- 
case back  of  the  conservatory  led  directly  up 
to  Mrs.  Welter's  dressing-room ;  she  could  find 
her  friend's  maid,  hare  a  carriage  called,  and 
get  away  undiscovered. 

The  tired  waiting-woman,  dozing  in  her  mis- 
tress's favorite  arm-chair,  started  up  in  fright 
at  the  visage  which  bent  over  her,  and  the  cold 
hand  that  touched  her  arm.  She  came  to  her 
senses  enough  to  perceive  that  Mrs,  Hope  was 
ill,  and  after  she  had  squeaked  and  gurgled  a 
little,  was  able  to  obey  her  commands.  So 
Marian  sat  there  in  the  half  light  of  the  pretty 
cabinet,  while  the  woman  departed  in  search  | 
of  somebody  to  order  a  carriage,  haunted  still 
by  the  faint  tones  of  the  dance  music.  Even 
in  the  keenness  of  her  suffering  they  brought 
an  odd  fnncy  that  an  iron  door  had  shut  be- 
tween her  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  hence- 
forth she  must  listen  to  the  murmur  of  its  ex- 
citement and  happiness  from  the  haunted  si- 
lence in  which  her  soul  was  imprisoned. 

The  maid  came  back — a  vehicle  was  wait- 


ing— Mrs.    Hope's   wraps   on  her  arm.       She 


would  be  sure  to  tell  Mrs.  Laight  that  her 
friend  was  ill,  and  had  to  go  home  without 
her ;  every  body  would  be  so  sorry :  and  it  was 
a  thousand  pities,  for  madames  dress  was  per- 
fection ;  Mrs.  Welter  must  ascend  presently,  and 
the  thing  should  be  explained. 

Marian  reached  Mrs.  Laight's  house,  got  up 
into  her  own  chamber.  Let  us  leave  her  there. 
More  lives  than  hers  hold  crises,  the  narration 
of  whose  agony  could  afford  neither  example 
nor  profit ;  only  bitter  pain  to  such  as  from  ex- 
perience might  comprehend  ;  only  meaningless 
exaggeration  to  the  untried  souls  who  have  not 
yet  passed  down  the  narrow  strait  where  only 
the  never-failing  mercy,  which  at  the  time  is 
impiously  denied,  keeps  the  devils  and  their 
madness  aloof. 

When  the  morning  and  reason  came  back 
Marian's  first  act  was  to  send  a  note  to  I^u- 
rence  at  his  hotel;  it  was  presently  returned, 
with  the  information  that  he  had  quitted  Wash- 
ington. As  good  luck  would  have  it,  she  was 
left  to  herself.  She  did  not  go  down  to  break- 
fast, and  after  a  while  Mrs.  Laight  sent  up  a 
little  note,  pitying  her  headache,  but  would  not 
disturb  her  by  a  visit ;  besides,  was  obliged  to 
make  a  journey  over  to  Georgetown  without 
delay  on  account  of  some  business, 

Marian  remembered  what  was  to  have  been 
done  this  day.  Bocott  was  to  call  ujx)n  her; 
she  had  meant  to  unmask  her  batteries,  and 
claim  the  coveted  post  as  a  reward  for  keeping 
his  treachery  a  secret  from  the  gentle  Abby, 
who  was  represented  as  only  waiting  a  shadow 
of  a  pretext  for  bringing  a  breach  of  promise 
suit  ag:iinst  the  patriot. 

It  was  all  wasted ;  her  miserable  craft,  her 
ignoble  scheme  u!>on  which  she  had  prided 
herself,  which  now  showed  before  her  in  its  real 
colors,  till  she  felt  that  nothing  could  ever  wash 
out  the  stain  and  degradation.  She  could  not 
see  this  man ;  it  was  getting  late ;  she  started 
toward  the  bell ;  remembered  that  the  evening 
previous  she  and  Mrs.  Laight  had  broken  it 
between  them  in  a  fit  of  impatience  ag.ainst  a 
new  servant. 

She  left  her  chamber,  and  went  into  a  sitting- 
room  on  the  same  floor,  where  she  and  her 
friend  usually  idled  of  a  morning,  which  had 
its  l>ell-wire  still  in  working  order.  Before  she 
could  ring,  however,  the  bell  of  the  street-door 
sounded  ;  she  coidd  hear  the  servant  passing 
through  the  hall,  but  he  was  deaf  both  to  her 
frantic  pulls  of  the  sitting-room  bell  and  her 
verbal  summons,  as  loud  as  she  dared  make 
them,  to  come  up,  instead  of  admitting  the 
visitor. 

Steps  in  the  h.all ;  Bocott  was  impudently 
presenting  himself  unannounced.  She  would 
mn  back  to  her  room,  and  send  him  his  dis- 
missal from  its  seclusion.  Her  dress  caught 
on  some  flowering  shrub  that  stood  in  the  way; 
before  she  could  get  free  the  steps  were  close 
at  hand ;  the  idiotic  servant  was  ushering  a 
lady  up  stairs.  One  quick  glance  assured  Ma- 
rian it  was  a  stranger,  at  all  events,  and  she 
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would  have  gone  on,  leaving  the  guest  to  find 
out  at  her  leisure  that  Mrs,  Laight  was  absent ; 
but  the  servant  said, 

"If  you  ])lease,  ma'am,  the  lady  wants  you." 

Marian  turned  back,  and  confronted  the  in- 
truder witli  the  most  freezing  courtesy. 

"Mrs.  Laiglit  is  out,"  she  explained.  "I 
am  sorry  the  servant  was  so  rude  as  to  give  you 
the  trouble  of  coming  up  stairs  before  he  in- 
quired." 

"I  think  you  are  Mrs.  Hope?"  the  stranger 
said,  looking  a  little  shy  and  confused. 

Marian  bowed,  not  in  a  mood  to  be  mollified 
either  by  the  shyness  or  the  peculiarly  pleasing 
voice. 

"It  was  you  I  wished  to  see,"  added  the 
lady,  in  a  firmer  tone,  though  a  good  deal  con- 
fused still. 

Marian  looked  as  coldly  surprised  as  good- 
breeding  would  permit.  Some  odious  woman 
that  wanted  a  name  to  a  subscription,  or  a  pro- 
test, or  something  else  tiresome. 

"I  had  given  the  man  my  card,"  the  lady 
went  on,  the  idiot  having  incontinently  fled 
after  his  blunder;  "I  didn't  expect  to  intrude 
upon  you  quite  so  unceremoniously." 

"It  is  of  no  consequence, "  Marian  Avas  obliged 
to  My.      "Will  you  come  in  and  be  seated  ?'' 

She  led  the  way  into  the  sitting-room,  sat 
down  opposite  the  visitor,  and  did  the  elegant 
and  indifferent,  until  she  thought  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  mad  the  woman  might  be  in  the  cause 
of  philanthropy,  she  would  perceive  speedily 
there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  eti'ecting 
any  good  by  this  invasion. 

"I  came  to  bring  you  a  little  parcel  from 
Mrs.  Darrow,  of  Asliby,"  said  the  unknown; 
and  Marian  suddenly  grew  more  rigid  in  her  at- 
titude ;  but  this  time  it  was  from  sheer  aston- 
ishment. 

"  From  ]Mrs.  Darrow  ?"  she  repeated.     "Who 

"Let  me  name  myself,"  continued  the  other. 
"I  am  Miss  Abby  Penson." 

She  took  the  small  package  from  her  reticule, 
coloring  anew  as  she  gave  her  name  ;  but  so 
evidently  a  lady,  in  spite  of  an  appearance  of 
having  lived  a  retired  life,  so  ])leasant-looking, 
almost  pretty,  though  she  was  perhaps  thirty- 
five,  and  had  a  certain  quaint  primness  of  dress 
and  manner,  that  Marian  was  confounded  by 
this  unlikeness  to  the  idea  she  had  conceived 
of  the  "  deserted  Abby." 

Her  next  thought  was,  had  the  woman  come 
to  assault  her  for  having  made  captive  the  ca- 
pricious fancy  of  her  Bocott  ?  She  was  too  sick 
at  heart  to  appreciate  the  dramatic  situation. 
If  it  had  all  happened  yesterday,  some  good 
might  have  come  out  of  it  ;  but  noAv  every 
thing  was  ended  and  done, 

"I  am  much  obliged  fervour  kindness,"  she 
made  herself  say,  "  and  any  friend  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
row's I  am  glad  to  meet."  That  was  all  right ; 
but  before  she  knew  it  she  had  added  :  "There 
is  still  another  reason  why  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
I  happen  to  have  been  let  into  a  secret,  and 


I  know  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
I  lady  to  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Bocott  is  en- 
I  gaged." 

j      The  color  came  and  went  in  Abby  Benson's 
cheeks,  and  two  bright  tears  shone  in  her  eyes, 
but,  nevertheless,  she  got  steadily  through  her: 
"Thank  you ;  it  is  very  kind  to  receive  me 
so."     But  she  was  too  little  accustomed  to  in- 
vent speeches  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  her  feel- 
I  ings  to  continue  the  effort,  and  she  exclaimed, 
abruptly,  "I  felt  sure  he  must  have  told  you. 
j  I've  only  seen  him  a  moment.     He  was  going 
!  to  a  ball  last  night,  and  is  busy  to-day." 

Her  fixce  brightened  so  suddenly  under  Ma- 
I  rian's  announcement  that  it  was  plain  she  had 
^  heard  the  numerous  stories.     The  widow  was 
sufficiently  softened  by  the  pathetic  voice  and 
j  the  soft  brown  eyes  to  vow  that  the  poor  creat- 
I  ure  should  have  her  one  dream  of  happiness  if 
I  a  clear  understanding  could  give  it. 
'      Never,  in  her  wide  experience,  had  ^Mrs.  Hope 
;  tried  her  powers  of  fascination  more  resolutely 
than  she  did  on  that  shy,  soberly  dressed  spin- 
ster.   She  succeeded  so  well  that,  half  an  horn- 
later,  they  were  talking  like  old  friends,  and 
'  from  the  lonely  woman's  unconscious  confes- 
sions Marian  learned  her  whole  story. 
i      Bocott  had  engaged  himself  to  Miss  Penson 
before  he  became  Senator.     There  had  been, 
long  before,  a  boy  and  girl  romance  between 
them ;   but  some   misunderstanding  rose,  and 
Bocott  married  her  cousin.     Abby  took  care 
of  her  during  a  dreary  period  of  ill  health ; 
I  watched  over  a   child  born  to  the  pair ;    saw 
i  mother  and  babe  die  ;  and,  after  a  reasonable  in- 
terval, Bocott  again  asked  her  to  be  his  wife ; 
and  though  her  youth  had  gone  from  her,  the 
youthful  affection  remained.    But  she  could  not 
^  accept  him  at  once.     Her  aged  mother  needed 
attention.     She  had  promised  never  to  leave 
her.     It  was  now  only  about  a  year  since  the 
old  lady  left  her  free  to  make  what  she  coidd 
out  of  life  ;  and  when  Bocott  came  to  the  capi- 
tal it  was  decided  their  wedding  should  take 
place  on  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

It  was  true,  Abby  had  found  the  reason  that 
brought  so  many  strangers  to  Washington  a 
convenient  pretext  for  appearing,  and  getting  at 
the  truth  of  the  reports  which  had  caused  her 
great  uneasiness  during  the  past  weeks.  That 
she  would  have  done  any  thing  indelicate,  or 
even  allowed  her  anxiety  to  be  known,  a  single 
glance  at  the  timid  face  proved  impossible.  But 
she  was  so  completely  conquered  by  ]\Iarian  that 
she  could  not  help  turning  her  guileless  heart 
inside  out ;  and  Marian  felt  horribly  wicked  in 
the  presence  of  such  innocence, 

"I  meant  to  give  him  his  freedom," she  said. 
"I  wasn't  going  to  see  him  again.  I  wanted 
a  sight  of  you,  and  I  thought  this  errand  would 
serve  for  an  excuse.  I  hope  it  wasn't  wrong?" 
"  It  was  quite  right,"  the  widow  answered. 
"  Almost  my  tirst  words  proved  I  knew  of  your 
engagement.  But  I  wonder  you  did  not  ask 
the  Senator  about  the  gossip  last  night." 

"  He  onlv  staid  a  few  minutes.     He  seemed 
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so  harassed  I  could  not  bear  to  trouble  him. 
Somehow  I  was  afraid  of  hearing  what  I  dread- 
ed. I  wanted  to  put  it  off.  You  see  I'm  a  poor, 
weak  creature." 

From  an  irresistible  impulse,  Marian  rose  and 
kissed  her  cheek.  "You're  the  loveliest  wom- 
an I  ever  heard  of,"  said  she.  "  My  dear,  I'm 
a  fool,  and  I  have  just  ruined  my  own  life,  but, 
thank  Heaven,  not  yours  !"  She  stopped  an  in- 
stant to  choke  back  a  sob,  signed  her  compan- 
ion to  take  no  notice,  and  went  on  rapidly: 
"Don't  you  mind  what  people  say;  don't  let 
Mr.  Bocott  know  you  have  heard  a  syllable. 
I've  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  because  I  wanted 
something;  no  other  reason.  I'm  glad  you 
came  ;  it  has  done  me  good.  Sometimes,  after 
you  are  a  contented  wife,  think  of  me,  be  a  lit- 
tle sorry  for  nie.  I  shall  need  your  pity,  and 
not  be  ashamed  to  accept  it." 

Tender-hearted  Abby  cried  quietly,  kissed 
her  in  return,  but  asked  no  questions  ;  and  Ma- 
rian envied  her  the  ability  to  shed  tears;  her 
own  eyes  felt  so  burning  and  hot,  yet  she  could 
not  weep. 

Not  long  after  Miss  Penson  had  gone  the 
Senator's  card  was  brought  up,  and  Bocott  ap- 
peared, fluttered  by  the  sight  of  his  enchantress, 
but  looking  pale  and  miserable  nevertheless,  for 
Bocott  had  not  spent  a  pleasant  night. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  Mrs,  Hope 
said,  quickly.  "Sit  down  ;  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  before  I  lose  courage  to  speak  the 
truth.  No,  don't  give  me  your  hand  ;  I'm  not 
fit  to  take  it." 

Bocott  seated  himself,  and  stared  at  her  in 
utter  bewilderment,  as  was  natural. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  engaged  ?" 
she  asked. 

He  turned  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and 
absolutely  got  up  two  or  three  original  ones 
into  t4ie  bargain. 

"I — I — an  old  affair.  I  came  now  to  say — 
to  beg  you — "  He  broke  down,  and  looked 
very  foolish. 

"As  you  ougllt,"  said  Marian — "as  silly  as 
possible !  I  would  be  ashamed  of  you,  only  I'm 
so  much  more  ashamed  of  myself  that  I've  no 
room." 

Bocott  only  sat  miserable  and  preternatural- 
ly  stupid.  All  the  tact  of  Richelieu  could  not 
have  kept  a  man  from  it  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  the  truth,"  continued  Ma- 
rian, "  and  I  want  you  to.  It  will  do  us  both 
good.  You  ar3  engaged  to  Miss  Penson ;  you 
love  her.  You're  not  used  to  flirting,  and  my 
nonsense  has  turned  your  head  a  little.  Get  it 
straight.  I'm  a  horrible  wretch.  I've  been  play- 
ing a  game  from  the  first,  and  laughing  at  you." 

Bocott  glared,  with  a  sort  of  stony  wrath 
overlaying  the  expression  of  imbecility. 

"  We  thought  you  had  sold  Ralph  Laurence, 
or  intended  to.  I  vowed  to  punish  you.  I 
found  out  you  were  engaged.  I  meant  to  place 
you  in  such  a  position  that  you  would  have  to 
do  what  I  wanted,  or  be  made  ridiculous." 
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"  Madam,  I — I  am  astounded  I"  pufted  Bo- 
cott. 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Marian. 

"  Mr.  Laurence  shall  answer  for  this — " 

"  Nonsense  I"  she  cut  in.  "  He  didn't  know 
what  I  was  trying  to  do.  I  thought  it  a  beau- 
tiful bit  of  diplomatic  art.  It  has  succeeded 
admirably.  I  am  covered  with  glory.  I  tell 
you  the  truth  in  time  to  save  you  ;  and  for  my- 
self— no  matter.  I  was  engaged  to  Ralph  Lau- 
rence, Sir,  and  last  night  he  left  me  forever. 
You  may  see  what  I  have  gained  by  my  work  ; 
perhaps  it  will  make  you  think  a  little  less 
harshly  of  me." 

Bocott  was  ready  to  cry  from  sympathy,  she 
looked  so  lovely.  He  was  bursting  with  rage 
at  the  idea  of  having  been  a  dupe ;  bitten  by 
remorse  at  the  thought  of  his  falsity  to  the 
woman  who  had  loved  him  so  long.  In  short, 
he  was  the  prey  of  so  many  contending  emo- 
tions that  he  only  wondered  he  did  not  burst 
every  blood-vessel  in  his  head. 

"That's  all,"  said  Marian.  "Of  course 
you'll  hate  me  eternally.  But  never  mind  me. 
You  won't  give  Ralph  the  place — well,  I'm  sor- 
ry for  that ;  but  perhaps  it's  better." 

"You  couldn't  expect — you  don't  suppose — 
What  a  confounded  fool  I  am!"  blurted  out 
Bocott. 

"And  I,  in  spite  of  my  wit  and  address," 
said  Marian,  with  an  odd  ghost  of  a  laugh. 
"  But  nobody  knows  you  went  so  near  folly ; 
nobody  will.  My  telling  you  in  season  is  a  proof 
that  I  relent,  and  shall  be  silent.  Mr.  Bocott,  go 
back  to  the  woman  who  loves  you,  and  don't  try 
flirtation  again.  You  have  won  a  prize.  I've 
seen  her.  She's  a  woman  in  a  thousand.  Go 
down  on  your  knees  and  thank  Heaven  for  giv- 
ing you  her  love." 

"  But  these  reports — if  she  has  heard,  maybe 
she'll  break  off  with  me,"  moaned  Bocott,  full 
of  his  rightful  dream  once  more. 

"  Not  she — never  will  speak  or  thiuk  of  them. 
How  dare  you  suppose  she  would  believe  ill  of 
you  ?"  demanded  Marian,  with  sudden  indigna- 
tion. "  Go  to  her  at  once.  If  I  were  you  I'd  be 
honest,  and  tell  her  I  had  flirted,  but  the  scorch- 
ing only  taught  me  how  truly  I  loved  her." 

Bocott  rose  from  his  chair,  blundered  about 
for  his  hat,  started  out,  came  back,  grew  angry 
again,  and  made  for  the  door;  but  his  good 
impulses  got  the  upper  hand, 

"  You're  not  to  think  I  bear  malice,"  he  said. 
"I'm  in  an  awful  fury,  but  I  know  you  have 
served  me  right," 

So  they  parted :  and  I  think  no  two  people 
were  ever  more  fully  convinced  of  the  beauty 
of  fair  and  open  dealing.  But  Bocott  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  happiness  still  within  his 
reach.  lie  did  go  to  Abby  Penson  ;  and  the 
following  June  their  long-deferred  wedding  took 
place. 

Marian  had  the  whole  spring  and  summer  for 
wretchedness  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  fate 
kindly  gave  her  another  chance.  She  met  Lau- 
rence, and  the  clouds  were  cleared  up.     Both 
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had  suffered  enough  to  accept  life's   choicest 
boon  in  a  more  fitting  spirit. 

It  was  in  October  when  they  returned  to 
their  home  from  their  honey-moon  trip,  and  t!ie 
first  letter  Ralph  opened  was  from  Bocott.  He 
read  it,  gave  a  shout,  and  waved  the  missive 
over  his  head  in  triumph. 


"What  is  the  matter?''  cried  ^Marian,  run- 
ning toward  him, 

"My  dear,"  said  he,  putting  the  epistle  in 
her  hands,  "it  all  ends  like  a  five-act  comedy — 
universal  content.  Not  even  straitened  means 
befall  the  unwise  heroine,  for  we've  got  that 
place  under  government." 
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IN  the  year  1815  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, having  overthrown  the  empire  of  Na- 
poleon, and  all  the  European  governments  which 
had  been  formed  in  sympathy  with  those  polit- 
ical views  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  the  rep- 
resentative, met  in  congress  at  Vienna.  Their 
great  object  was  so  to  partition  out  the  Continent 
among  themselves  as  to  guard,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, against  any  future  uprising  of  the  people. 
The  Bourbons  were  replaced  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  and  protected  there  by  the  bayonets  of 
the  allies.  The  French  people,  exhausted  by 
long  wars,  could  make  no  farther  resistance. 
The  proud  nation  was  stung  to  the  quick  by 
having  a  government  forced  upon  it  by  for- 
eirners,  but  submission  was  inevitable.  Louis 
XYIIL,  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted,  childless 
old  man,  retained  the  throne  for  eight  years, 
until  his  death.  He  was  so  infirm  from  gout  and 
excessive  obesity  that  he  could  with  difficulty 
walk,  and  was  wheeled  around  his  saloons  in  a 
chair.  Lamartine  gives  the  following  pleasing 
account  of  his  character : 

"His  natural  talent,  cultivated,  reflective,  and 
quick,  fidl  of  recollections,  rich  in  anecdotes, 
nourished  by  philosophy,  enriched  by  quotations, 
never  deformed  by  pedantry,  rendered  him  equal, 
in  conversation,  to  the  most  renowned  literary 
characters  of  his  age,  M,  De  Chateaubriand 
had  not  more  elegance,  ^I,  De  Talleyrand  more 
wit,  Madame  De  Stael  more  brilliancy.  Since 
the  suppers  of  Potsdam,  where  the  genius  of 
Voltaire  met  the  capacity  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  never  had  the  cabinet  of  a  prince  been 
the  sanctuary  of  more  philosophy,  literature, 
talent,  and  taste." 

To  this  it  should  be  added  that  he  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  tlie  aristocracy  ;  that  his  mind 
was  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  making  hap- 
py hits  in  conversation,  and  in  writing  graceful 
billet-doux ;  that  the  priests  and  the  nobles  con- 
trolled him  through  the  all-persuasive  influence 
of  the  fascinating  ^ladame  Du  Cayla.  He  died 
on  the  IGth  of  September,  182L  As  his  last 
hour  approached,  and  his  extremities  became 
cold,  and  it  was  manifest  that  he  had  but  a  few 
moments  to  live,  his  mind  remained  clear  and 
composed.  Assuming  a  cheerful  air,  he  said  to 
his  family,  gathered  around  his  bed  : 

"  A  king  of  France  may  die,  but  he  is  never 
ill.  Love  each  other,  and  thus  console  your- 
selves for  the  disasters  of  our  house.  Provi- 
dence has  replaced  us  upon  tiie  throne," 

He  then  received  extreme  imction,  bade  adieu 


to  all,  and  ordering  the  curtains  of  his  bed  to 
be  closed,  he  composed  himself  as  for  ordinary 
sleep.  With  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning 
the  chief  physician  opened  the  curtains,  and 
found  that  his  pulse  was  just  ceasing  to  beat. 
In  accordance  with  court  etiquette  the  physician 
said,  solemnly,  "The  king  is  dead."  Then 
turning  to  the  king's  brother,  Charles,  previous- 
ly known  as  the  Count  d'Artois,  he  bowed  and 
said,  "Long  live  the  king." 

Charles  X,,  into  whose  hands  the  sceptre  thus 
passed,  was  then  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  born  at  Versailles,  October 
9,  1757.  This  unfortunate  monarch  is  repre- 
sented, by  his  friends,  as  having  been  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  of  men.  His  horseman- 
ship attracted  universal  admiration.  In  all 
social  circles  he  charmed  every  one  who  ap- 
proached him  by  his  grace  and  courtesy.  He 
was  warm-hearted  and  generous.  Though  in 
early  life  a  man  of  pleasure,  he  had  become  quite 
a  devotee,  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  priesthood.  Leav- 
ing the  affiiirs  of  state  in  the  hands  of  others, 
he  gave  his  time,  his  thoughts,  his  energies,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  This  pursuit  be- 
came not  his  recreation,  but  the  serious  occu- 
pation of  his  life. 

Charles  was  the  fatlier  of  two  sons.  The 
eldest,  and  consequently  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
was  the  Duke  d'Angouleme.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  sufferings, 
with  her  brother,  the  Dauphiif,  in  the  Temple, 
have  moved  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  The  duke  and  duche.^s  were  child- 
less, and  with  no  hope  of  offspring. 

His  second  son,  the  Duke  de  Berry,  had  been 
assassinated,  about  four  years  before,  as  he  was 
coming  from  the  opera,  leaving  his  wife  enceinte. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  This  child  was 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  next  to  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme. 

Six  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  passed 
away,  during  which  the  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple was  continually  making  itself  increasingly 
manifest.  They  regarded  the  government  as 
false  to  the  claims  of  the  masses,  and  devoted 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
complaints  became  so  general,  so  bitter,  and 
the  excitement  so  great,  that  the  king,  by  the 
advice  of  the  ministers  who  governed  him,  is- 
sued several  ordinances,  which  were  regarded 
by  the  people  as  so  despotic,  as  so  subversive 
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of  all  popular  rights,  as  to  call  for  resistance  j 
by  insurrection  and  the  force  of  arms. 

The   first   of  these  famous  ordinances   sus-  j 
pended  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  prohibited 
the  publication  of  any  journals  excepting  such 
as  were  authorized  by  the  government. 

The  second  dissolved  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  or  Legislature,  because  the  members 
were  too  liberal  in  their  political  opinions,  as- 
suming that  the  electors  had  been  deceived  by 
the  popular  clamor,  and  had  chosen  such  per- 
sons as  they  ought  not  to  have  chosen. 

The  third  reduced  the  number  of  deputies 
from  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  and  so  altered  the 
electoral  franchise,  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  members  favorable  to  the  government,  as  to 
deprive  a  large  number  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
who  had  heretofore  exercised  it. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  ordinances,  which 
overthrew  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  and  drove 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  into  exile. 
There  were  others  issued  at  the  same  time,  but 
which  were  of  no  material  importance. 

Frivolous  as  was  the  character  of  Charles  X., 
he  had  sagacity  enough  to  know  that  such  de- 
crees could  not  be  issued  in  France  without 
creating  intense  agitation.  His  ministers  also, 
though  the  advocates  of  the  despotic  principles 
of  the  old  regime,  were  men  of  ability.  They 
recognized  the  measures  as  desperate.  Popu- 
lar discontent  had  reached  such  a  crisis  that  it 
was  necessary  either  to  silence  it  by  despotic 
power  or  to  yield  to  it,  introducing  reforms 
which  would  deprive  the  ministers  of  their 
places. 

Prince  Polignac  was  at  this  time  Prime  Min- 
ister. His  mother  had  been  the  bosom  friend 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  Through  his  whole  life  | 
he  was  the  unswerving  friend  of  the  Bourbons.  , 
Implicated  in  the  plot  of  Georges  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  First  Consul,  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  Napoleon  spared  his  life,  and  finally 
liberated  him,  upon  which  he  followed  Count 
d'Artois  (Charles  X.)  into  exile.  Returning 
with  the  Bourbons,  in  the  rear  of  the  allied 
armies,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  life-long  fidel- 
ity to  the  ancient  regime  by  the  highest  honors. 

The  sorrows  of  life  had  left  their  impress 
upon  his  pensive  features.  He  was  well-read, 
very  decided  in  his  views  that  the  people  were 
made  to  he  govei-ned,  not  to  govern.  He  was 
energetic,  but  possessed  of  so  little  worldly  wis- 
dom that  he  thought  that  the  people,  however 
much  exasperated,  could  be  easily  subdued  by 
determined  action. 

M.  De  la  Bourdonnaye,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, like  Polignac,  was  an  ultra-royalist.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Ven- 
deans  in  their  opposition  to  the  Revolution,  and 
is  represented,  even  by  those  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  him,  as  wishing  to  govern  by  a  roy- 
alist reign  of  terror. 

M.  De  Bourmont,  Minister  of  War,  had  been 
a  stanch  royalist  in  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, struggling  with  the  Vendeans  in  defense 


of  the  monarchy.  Upon  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  Napoleon. 
Being  a  man  of  ability,  he  was  placed  in  re- 
sponsible posts.  At  Waterloo,  upon  the  eve 
of  the  great  struggle,  he  deserted  to  the  allies, 
carrying  as  his  peace-oflfering  the  betrayal  of 
the  emperor's  plan  of  campaign.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  his  testimony  against  Marshal  Ney 
sealed  the  fate  of  that  illustrious  man.  The 
French  people  had  not  forgotten  his  defection 
at  Waterloo,  and  he  was  exceedingly  unpop- 
ular. 

These  were  the  prominent  ministers.  The 
other  members  of  the  cabinet,  though  men  of 
ability,  were  not  of  historic  note.  The  orig- 
inal appointment  of  these  ministers,  whose 
opinions  were  so  obnoxious  and  well  known, 
had  caused  great  indignation.  The  liberal 
press  assailed  them  with  vehemence.  The 
Journal  des  Debats,  after  announcing  the  names 
of  the  ministers,  exclaimed  : 

"The  emigration  of  M.  De  Polignac,  the  fury 
of  proscription  of  M.  De  la  Bourdonnaye,  de- 
sertion to  the  enemy  in  M.  De  Bourmont — such 
are  the  three  principles  in  the  three  leading 
persons  of  the  administration.  Press  upon  it. 
Nothing  but  humiliation,  misfortune,  and  dan- 
ger will  drive  it  from  power." 

M.  Guizot  was  then  editor  of  the  journal  Le 
Temps.  He  had  already  attained  renown.  His 
weighty  editorials,  distinguished  alike  for  cogent 
argument  and  depth  of  philosophic  thought,  car- 
ried conviction  to  the  most  intelligent  minds. 
M.  Thiers  was  editor  of  the  National.  His  great 
abilities,  already  developed  in  his  "History  of 
the  French  Revolution,"  had  given  him  a  com- 
manding position  among  the  journalists  on  the 
liberal  side.  Both  of  these  distinguished  writers, 
and  many  others,  assailed  the  ministry  with  such 
popular  effect  that  it  was  clear  that  their  utter- 
ances must  be  silenced,  or  the  ministry  must 
fall.      Hence  the  Ordinances  were  issued. 

The  scene  at  the  signing  of  these  ordinances 
is  represented  by  Lamartine  as  quite  dramatic. 
The  important  measure  of  the  covp  d'etat  was 
anxiously  discussed  under  the  pledge  of  secre- 
cy. The  project  of  the  ministers  was  cordially 
approved  by  the  king.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  : 

"  It  is  not  the  ministry,  it  is  the  crown,  which 
is  attacked.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  throne  against 
revolution  which  is  at  issue.  One  or  the  othei- 
must  succumb.  I  recollect  what  occurred  in 
1 789.  The  first  step  my  unhappy  brother,  Louis 
XVI.,  made  in  retreat  before  the  revolutionists 
was  the  signal  of  his  ruin.  They,  too,  pretend- 
ed fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  demanded  only  the 
dismissal  of  its  ministers.  He  yielded,  and  all 
was  lost.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  dismiss  you. 
No!  Let  them  conduct  us,  if  they  please,  to 
the  scaffold.  But  let  us  fight  for  our  rights ; 
and  if  we  are  to  fall,  fall  sword  in  hand.  I  had 
rather  be  led  to  execution  on  horseback  than  in 
a  cart." 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  1830, 
the  king  and  his  ministers  met  at  tlie  palace  of    ^^i^^  t 
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St,  Cloud  to  sign  the  fatal  ordinances.  They 
all  seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  aware  of 
the  peril  of  the  step.  Many  of  them  had  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  and  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  They  sat 
pale,  silent,  anxious,  as  Prince  Polignac  slowly 
read  the  ordinances,  and  presented  them  to  the 
king  for  his  signature.  Charles  X.  took  the  pen, 
turned  pale,  and  for  a  moment  hesitated.  Then 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  imploring  divine 
aid,  he  said,  "The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  oth- 
erwise than  I  do."  With  these  words  he  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  document  which  expelled 
him  and  his  dynasty  from  France. 

The  ministers,  one  after  another,  counter- 
signed the  ordinances.  Not  a  word  was  spok- 
en. "Despair,"  says  Alison,  "w.as  painted  on 
every  visage."  Polignac,  in  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  M.  Bourmont,  was  acting  Minister  of 
War.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  what  means  of 
resistance  the  government  had  in  case  of  insur- 
rection, he  replied  with  confidence  equal  to  his 
self-deception  : 

"No  popular  movement  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. At  all  events,  Paris  is  sufficiently  garri- 
soned to  crush  any  rebellion  and  guarantee  the 
pi.Dlic  tranquillity." 

The  force  upon  which  Polignac  relied  con- 
sisted of  11,550  men  in  Paris,  with  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon.  There  were  also  fifteen  battalions 
of  infantry  and  thirty-four  squadrons  of  cavalry 
stationed  in  towns  not  far  distant,  which  could 
be  rapidly  collected  to  aid  the  troops  within  the 
walls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  Paris,  in 
a  general  insurrection,  could  furnish  200,000 
fighting  men.  Many  of  these  had  seen  actual 
service.  There  was  a  National  Guard,  the  mi- 
litia of  the  metropolis,  organized  and  well  arm- 
ed, consisting  of  40,000  men.  A  portion  of  the 
royal  troops  also  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  a 
struggle  with  the  people.  General  Marmont, 
one  of  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  royalist  troops.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  in  Paris  in  consequence  of  thf 
feeble  defense  it  was  thought  he  made  when  the 
city  was  captured  by  the  allies. 

The  ordinances  were  secretly  printed,  and 
diu-ing  the  night  of  the  25th  were  placarded  on 
the  walls  of  Paris.  They  also  appeared  simul- 
taneously the  next  morning  in  the  Moniteur. 
Though  some  of  the  more  sagacious  had  been 
suspecting  that  the  government  might  resort  to 
measures  of  desperation,  these  ordinances  took 
the  whole  community  by  surprise.  Crowds  gath- 
ered in  the  coftee-houses,  at  the  doors  of  the 
public  journals,  and  in  all  the  prominent  places 
of  resort.  There  was  no  sudden  ebullition  of 
indignation,  and  no  immediate  demonstrations 
of  violence.  The  event  had  come  so  suddenly 
that  the  masses  were  unprepared  for  action, 
and  the  leaders  required  time  to  decide  wheth- 
er it  were  best  to  attempt  forcible  resistance, 
and,  if  so,  what  measures  to  that  end  could 
most  eftectually  be  adopted.  Though  through- 
out the  day  no  insurrectionary  movements  ap- 


peared, still  agitation  was  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  Paris  represented  a  bee-hive  into 
which  some  disturbing  element  had  been  cast. 

The  editors  of  the  leading  journals,  and  sev- 
eral others  of  the  most  illustrious  advocates  of 
liberal  opinions,  held  a  consultation  upon  the 
state  of  atlairs.  But  night  came,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was  not  made  known. 
The  day  had  been  serene  and  beautiful,  inviting 
all  the  population  of  Paris  into  the  streets. 
The  balmy  summer  night  kept  them  there. 
Innumerable  rumors  increased  the  excitement, 
and  it  was  evident  that  a  few  words  from  influ- 
ential lips  would  create  an  insurrection  which 
might  amount  to  a  revolution. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  met  in  conference 
— forty-four  in  number — after  careful  delibera- 
tion, and  having  obtained  the  opinion  of  the 
most  celebrated  lawyers  that  the  ordinances 
were  illegal,  gallantly  resolved  to  resist  them  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives.  They  accordingly 
issued  a  protest,  to  which  each  one  affixed  his 
signature.  The  boldness  of  the  act  command- 
ed the  admiration  even  of  the  advocates  of  ar- 
bitrary power.      In  their  protest  they  said : 

"  The  government  has  lost  the  character  of 
legality  which  commands  obedience.  We  re- 
sist it,  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  is  for 
France  to  determine  how  far  resistance  should 
extend." 

The  liberal  journals  refused  to  take  out  the 
license  the  ordinances  required.  This  act  of 
defiance  the  government  met  by  sending  the 
police  to  seize  the  journals  and  close  their 
printing-offices.  A  commissary  of  police  with 
two  gens-d'armes  repaired  to  the  office  of  the 
Temps,  edited  by  M.  Guizot,  in  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens.  They  found  the  doors  barred 
against  them.  A  blacksmith  was  sent  for  to 
force  the  entrance.  This  collected  a  crowd, 
and  he  refused  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  po- 
lice. A  second  blacksmith  was  sent  for.  As 
he  commenced  operations  the  crowd  took  his 
tools  from  him.  At  length,  however,  an  en- 
trance was  efiected,  and  a  seal  was  put  upon 
the  printing-presses.  This  scene,  occurring  in 
one  of  the  most  populous  thoroughfares  of 
Paris,  created  intense  agitation.  Still,  thus  far, 
there  had  been  so  little  commotion  that  the 
king  and  his  ministers  were  quite  sanguine 
that  their  measures  would  prove  triumphant. 
Charles  X.  was  so  infatuated  that  on  that  morn- 
ing— the  26th — he  went  to  Eambouillet,  and 
spent  the  day  in  hunting. 

During  the  night  of  the  2Gth  there  was  an- 
other \er\  important  meeting  of  the  leaders  of 
the  liberal  party  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Casimir 
Pe'rier.     About  thirty  were  present.     Nearly 
all  were  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  in  intellectual  strength  were  among  the 
most  illustrious  men  in  France.     Anxiously  yet 
firmly  they  discussed  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
It  was  a  fearful  question  to  decide.     Submission 
!  placed  France,  bound  helplessly  hand  and  foot, 
I  under  the  heel  of  Bourbon  despotism.     Unsuc- 
1  cessful  insurrection  would  consign  them  either 
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to  life-long  imprisonment  in  the  dungeon  or  to 
death  upon  the  scaiFold. 

All  agreed  in  condemning  the  ordinances  as 
illegal.  The  more  cautious  hesitated  at  rous- 
ing the  energies  of  insurrection,  and  submitting 
the  issue  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  The 
voung  and  impetuous  advocated  an  immediate 
appeal  to*  arms.  While  deliberating  a  deputa- 
tion appeared  professing  to  represent  the  elect- 
ors of  Paris,  and  urged  that,  as  the  government 
was  manifestly  resolved  to  support  the  despotic 
ordinances  by  force,  nothing  remained  to  the 
people  but  to  have  recourse  to  insurrection. 
It  was  also  stated  that  nearly  all  the  workmen 
from  the  manufactories  were  in  the  streets,  eager 
to  throw  up  barricades  and  to  defend  their 
rights  at  every  hazard.  At  the  same  time  com- 
mittees presented  themselves  from  various  bod- 
ies of  young  men,  urging  the  deputies  to  take 
the  lead  of  the  patriotic  movement  in  which  the 
people  were  resolved  to  engage.  Their  solici- 
tations were  intensified  by  occasional  discharges 
of  musketry  in  the  streets,  and  by  the  clatter  of 
iron  hoofs,  as  the  king's  cavalry  here  and  there 
made  charges  to  disperse  threatening  gather- 
ings, or  to  prevent  the  erection  of  barricades. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  very  de- 
cisive action  was  taken  by  this  body.  Late  at 
night  it  adjourned  to  meet  again  the  next  day. 

The  morning  of  the  27th  revealed  a  scene  of 
turmoil  and  agitation  such  as  even  excitable 
Paris  had  rarely  witnessed.  The  king  and  his 
court,  with  twelve  hundred  of  the  troops,  with- 
drawn from  the  city,  were  at  St.  Cloud.  Large 
bodies  of  men  were  surging  through  the  streets, 
apparently  without  leaders  or  definite  object, 
but  ready  for  any  deeds  of  daring.  Every  hour 
of  the  day  affairs  were  more  menacing.  Fre- 
quent reports  were  brought  by  the  police  to  the 
ministers  at  St.  Cloud,  which  represented  that, 
though  business  was  generally  suspended,  and 
there  were  agitated  crowds  in  the  streets,  still 
no  serious  danger  was  apprehended. 

But  General  Marmont,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  garrison  in  Paris,  ear- 
ly in  the  morning  became  alarmed  in  view  of 
the  struggle  which  he  apprehended  was  about 
to  commence,  and  of  the  inadequate  means  un- 
der his  control  to  meet  it.  In  counting  up  his 
forces  he  found  that  he  had  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  troops  -vnthin  the  walls.  Of  these  not 
more  than  four  thousand  could  be  relied  upon 
in  a  conflict  with  the  people. 

Well  might  General  Marmont  tremble.  From 
the  remote  sections  and  narrow  streets  the  pop- 
ulace were  thronging  to  central  points.  The 
boulevards  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  to  the 
Madeleine  presented  a  dense  mass,  whose  angry 
looks,  load  words,  and  violent  gestures  indicated 
that  they  would  fight  with  desperation  should 
the  struggle  once  commence.  Many  of  them 
were  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  They  knew 
how  to  construct  barricades.  Every  house  was 
a  fortress  from  whose  windows  and  roof  the 
populace  could  hurl  destruction  upon  the  heads 
of  the  troops,  wedged  in  the  narrow  streets. 


',  And  General  Marmont  had  reason  to  fear  that 
of  the  small  force  under  his  command  six  thou- 

'  sand  would  fraternize  with  the  people  upon  the 

,  report  of  the  first  musket. 

The  war-worn  marshal  skillfully  arranged  his 
forces,  evidently  copying  the  operations  of  Xa- 

I  poleon  in  his  famous  repulse  of  the  attack  of 
the  sections  upon  the  Convention.  Three  bat- 
talions were  placed  at  the  Carrousel,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  vast  fortress  in  the  cen- 

'  tre  of  the  city,  walled  in  by  the  Tuileries  and  the 

^  Louvre.  Three  battalions  were  stationed  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Three  battalions  of  the  line  were  ranged 
along  the  boulevards  from  the  Place  of  the  Bas- 
tile to  the  Madeleine.  General  Marmont  did 
not  wait  for  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  him. 
He  sent  out  detachments  to  scour  the  streets 

\  and  to  prevent  the  erection  of  barricades.  Re- 
ports had  reached  him  that  several  were  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  in  the  most  narrow  streets. 
The  first  barricade  encountered  was  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  nearly  in  front  of  the  Palais 
Royal.     The  troops  endeavored  to  disperse  the 

,  defenders  by  a  volley  in  the  air.     As  this  pro- 

I  duced  no  effect,  they  opened  upon  them  with  a 
point-blank  discharge,  by  which  several  were 

'  wounded  and  one  man  was  killed.     The  other 

'  detachments  met  with  no  opposition,  but  re- 
moved several  barricades,  and  dispersed  tumult- 
uous gatherings.  The  agitation  was  hourly  on 
the  increase.     Random  shots  were  heard  in  dif- 

^  ferent  parts  of  the  city.  The  dead  body  of  the 
man  shot  while  defending  the  barricade  was 
paraded  in  blood-stained   ghastliness  through 

j  the  streets,  exciting  frenzied  passions.  The 
troops  of  the  line,  so  called,  who  were  known 

'  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  whom 
General  Marmont  distrusted,  were  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  wherever  they  appeared. 
A  vast  concourse  of  the  people  had  assembled 
in  front  of  the  Palais  Royal.  A  detachment  of 
the  line  was  sent  to  guard  the  palace.  The 
troops  and  the  populace  mingled  together,  talk- 
ing and  laughing.  As  the  multitude  pressed 
the  troops,  they  opened  their  ranks  and  let  the 
living  torrent  pass  through,  amidst  loud  cheers. 
Several  armorers'  shops  were  broken  open,  and 
it  was  manifest  that  vigorous  preparations  were 
going  on  in  anticipation  of  the  struggle  of  the 
succeeding  day.  Still  the  king,  with  an  infatua- 
tion which  is  inexplicable,  took  no  measures  to 
add  to  the  military  strength  at  the  disposal  of 
General  Marmont.  Thus  passed  the  day  of  the 
27th.  It  seems  that  at  night  the  king  became 
somewhat  alarmed,  for  at  eleven  o'clock  he  is- 
sued an  ordinance  from  his  retreat  at  St.  Cloud 
declaring  Paris  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege. 

During  all  the  hours  of  the  night  of  the  27th 
there  reigned  the  calm  which  precedes  the 
storm.  The  leaders  of  the  liberal  party — 
among  whom  were  to  be  found  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  men,  the  wisest  statesmen,  and 
the  most  accomplished  generals  in  France — 
had  fully  decided  to  submit  their  cause  to  the 

,  arbitrament  of  battle.     Calm  deliberation,  or- 
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ganization,  carefully  matured  plans,  were  requi-  j 
site  to  meet  tlie  marshaled  forces  of  the  mon-  i 
archy.     It  was  no  longer  a  mere  street  insur- 
rection, but  a  kingdom  was  to  be  revolutionized,  i 
Immediately  a  new  and   tremendous  impulse  ^ 
was  secretly  given  to  the  movement.     Com-  j 
mittees  were  busy.     Agents  were  active,   in- 
vested with  authority  which  the  populace  in- 
stinctively recognized   without   inquiring   into  , 
the  source  from  which  it  emanated. 

With  the  early  light  of  the  next  morning — 
the  2Sth — the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
night  was  manifest.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Place  of  the  Bastile  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
city,  densely  populated,  called  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  class  in  a 
humble  condition  of  life,  who  have  ever  taken 
a  very  prominent  part  in  all  the  insurrections 
which  have  agitated  Paris.  Reckless  of  their 
own  lives  as  well  as  of  the  lives  of  others,  they 
have  ever  been  the  most  desperate  and  the 
most  dreaded  fighters  in  every  conflict  in  the 
streets. 

With  the  morning  dawn  the  faubourg  seem- 
ed to  be  swarming.  Guided  by  some  myste- 
rious but  common  impulse,  a  huge  and  disorder- 
ly mass — ever  increasing — of  maddened  men 
and  eq\ially  maddened  women,  armed  with 
swords,  muskets,  pickaxes,  and  every  other 
conceivable  weapon  of  offense  or  defense, 
surged  along  through  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and 
along  the  crowded  boulevards  toward  the  Place 
of  the  Madeleine,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
military.  At  the  same  time,  at  several  im-  | 
portant  points  along  the  boulevards,  the  people 
were  busy,  men,  women,  and  boys,  tearing  up 
the  pavements,  seizing  and  overturning  omni- 
buses and  carts,  cutting  down  the  trees,  pitch- 
ing heavy  articles  of  furniture  out  of  the  win 
dows  of  the  houses,  and  thus  constructing  bar- 
ricades. 

The  points  selected  and  the   artistic   style 
of  structure  indicated  that  military  genius  of  j 
a   high    order    guided    the    movement.      Only  i 
a  small  detachment  of  troops  could  be  sent  ' 
out  from  the  central  position  at  the  Tuileries. 
As   they  could   not  be   every  Avhere,  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  populace  rose  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  unopposed,  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity,  and  with  almost  military  precision. 
Large  bodies  advanced  simultaneously  to  the  i 
gunsmiths'  shops,   to   the  police  stations  and 
guard-houses,  to  the  arsenal  and  powder  manu-  ^ 
factory,  to  the  artillery  depot  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas ;  and  the  guns,  musket>,  and  ammu- 
nition thus  seized  were  freely  distributed  to  the 
people.     The  National  Guard,  forty  thousand 
strong,  was  thoroughly  armed.     The  ranks  of 
this  formidable  body  were  filled  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Paris,  who  were  all  in  sympathy  with 
the  insurrection.      Many  of  them  appeared  in 
the  streets  even  in  their  uniform. 

A  band  of  armed  men  advanced  to  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  where  but  sixteen  soldiers  were 
stationed  on  guard.  The  soldiers,  attempting 
no  opposition,  witlidrew  unmolested.     A  huge 


tricolor  flag,  unfurled  from  the  roof,  announced 
with  the  peal  of  the  tocsin  that  that  important 
post,  almost  an  impregnable  citadel  in  the  hands 
of  determined  men,  had  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  peojjle.  The  tidings  swept  the 
streets  like  a  flood,  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the 
universal  enthusiasm.  A  few  moments  after 
another  band  burst  open  the  gates  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  another  tricolor  flag  waved  in  the 
breeze  from  one  of  its  towers ;  while  the  bells 
of  the  cathedral  with  their  sublime  voices  pro- 
claimed to  the  agitated  yet  exultant  masses  the 
additional  triumph.  It  was  scarcely  mid-day, 
and  yet  four-fifths  of  Paris  Avas  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  insurgents,  and  as  by 
magic  from  twenty  spires  and  towers  the  tri- 
color flag  spread  its  iblds  in  defiance  to  the 
banner  of  the  Bourbons.  ^More  than  a  hun- 
dred barricades  had  been  erected,  or  were  in 
the  process  of  erection.  Behind  them  stood 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  well-armed,  de- 
termined men.  With  such  rapidity  and  sagac- 
ity had  all  this  been  eftected  that  there  had 
been  scarcely  any  collision  Avorthy  of  notice, 
A  few  charges  had  been  made  by  the  gendarm- 
erie in  dispersing  crowds,  and  a  few  random 
shots  had  been  fired. 

General  Marmont,  in  preparation  for  assum- 
ing the  offensive,  concentrated  the  whole  of  his 
little  band  around  the  Tuileries,  and  construct- 
ed for  himself  a  fortified  camp  in  the  Carrousel 
protected  by  eight  guns.  A  few  troops  were 
forwarded  to  him  from  Yincennes  and  Ver- 
sailles, so  that  he  could  display  for  the  defense 
of  that  central  point  thirty-six  hundred  soldiers 
of  the  Guard,  tried  men,  upon  whom  he  could 
rely.  Six  hundred  of  these  were  horsemen. 
Forming  three  columns,  he  sent  one  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  recapture  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  to  demolish  all  the  barricades,  and  dis- 
perse the  armed  bands,  until  they  reached  the 
Place  of  the  Bastile.  Another  was  to  advance 
to  the  same  point  by  the  boulevards.  The  third 
was  to  force  its  way  through  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nore'  to  the  ^Market  of  the  Innocents.  Along 
these  three  lines  the  battle  now  raged  fiercely, 
with  equal  determination  on  each  side.  The 
scene  of  tumult,  carnage,  horror,  which  ensued 
can  neither  be  described  nor  imagined.  The 
streets  were  narrow.  Every  house  was  a  for- 
tress, from  Mhose  windows  a  deadly  fire  was 
poured  upon  the  troops.  The  combatants,  in- 
flamed by  the  fury  and  terror  of  the  strife, 
neither  asked  nor  granted  quarter.  Hour  after 
hour  they  fought,  Frenchman  against  French- 
man, brother  against  brother,  and  the  pavements 
were  clotted  with  blood.  Barricades  were  taken 
and  retaken.  There  were  triumphant  charges 
and  murderous  repulses. 

Night  came— the  night  of  the  2Sth.  The 
troops,  having  really  accomplished  nothing  of 
any  moment,  were  ordered  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  darkness  to  retreat  from  all  the  positions 
they  had  gained.  Thus  before  midnight  the 
'  troops,  virtually  defeated,  sought  refuge  in  con- 
centrating themselves  in  their  fortified  camp  at 
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the  Carrousel.  It  was  with  no  little  difficulty 
that  some  of  tliem  fought  their  way  Lack  to 
regain  the  quarters  which  they  had  left. 

Two  parties  must  ever  co-operate  in  such 
scenes  as  we  are  now  descrihing.  There  must 
be  not  only  boUl  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
to  achieve,  but  there  must  be  sagacious  men  in 
council  to  plan  and  direct.  During  the  day  a 
sort  of  provisior.al  government  was  established 
by  the  insurgents,  which  continued  in  session 
until  midnight.  The  voices  of  the  street  can- 
non had  summoned  Lafayette  to  Paris,  and  he 
consecrated  his  world-wide  renown  to  the  cause 
of  popular  rights,  for  which  he  had  fought  in 
America,  and  to  which  he  had  been  ever  true 
in  Europe.  M,  Lalitte,  the  wealthiest  banker 
in  Paris,  consecrated  his  fortune  to  the  cause. 
M.  Thiers,  never  prone  to  follow  any  lead  but 
that  of  his  own  vigorous  mind,  though  he  had 
united  with  other  journalists  in  recommending 
resistance,  now  objected  to  any  resort  to  vio- 
lence, and  demanded  that  the  resistance  should 
be  legal  only.  Being  outvoted  by  his  more 
practical  compeers,  Lafayette,  Lafitte,  and 
Mauguin,  he  retired  in  displeasure,  and  aban- 
doning the  conflict,  took  refuge  in  the  country 
at  some  distance  from  Paris.  To  his  remon- 
strances Lafayette  replied  in  language  which 
one  would  deem  convincing  to  every  mind  : 

"Legal  means  have  been  cut  short  by  the  or- 
dinances in  the  Moniteur,  and  the  discharges  of 
artillery  you  hear  in  the  streets.  Victory  can 
alone  now  decide  the  question." 

There  was  but  little  sleep  for  any  one  in  Paris 
that  night.  A  population  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people,  crowded  in  narrow  streets,  was 
in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement.  The  air 
was  filled  with  rumors  of  the  approaching  forces 
of  the  monarchy.  The  tramp  of  armed  men, 
the  rumbling  of  the  ponderous  enginery  of  war, 
the  clamor  of  workmen  throwing  up  barricades, 
the  shouts  of  the  mob,  and  often  rising  above 
all  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  the  "Marseilles 
Hymn,"  pealed  forth  from  thousands  of  impas- 
sioned lips,  together  with  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  flash  of  torches,  the  blaze  of  bonfires, 
presented  a  spectacle  sublime  beyond  compre- 
hension. The  "Marseilles  Ilymn"  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  powerful  composition  in  the 
world,  both  in  its  words  and  its  music,  to  rouse 
the  populace  to  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  We 
give  below  a  vigorous  translation  of  the  first 
verse : 

Ye  sons  of  France,  awake  to  glorj' ! 

Hark  !  hark !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise ! 
Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsires  hoary, 

Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries! 
Shall  hateful  tyrants,  mischief  breeding, 
With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  band,  ^ 
Affright  and  desolate  the  land, 
While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding? 
{Chorxis.)    To  arms!  to  arms,  ye  brave! 

Th'  avenging  sword  unsheath ! 
March  on !  march  on !  all  hearts  resolved 
On  liberty  or  death! 

But  no  translation  can  equal  the  force  of  the 
original. 


The  king  and  his  courtiers  at  St.  Cloud  were 
struck  with  consternation  as  they  received  the 
tidings  of  the  general  and  successful  revolt. 
The  booming  of  the  cannon  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  could  be  distinctly  heard.  With  his  spy- 
glass, fiom  the  heights  behind  the  chateau,  the 
king  could  see  the  tricolor,  the  representative 
of  deadly  hostility  to  his  dynasty,  unfurled  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  from  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  then  from  more  than  twenty  other 
prominent  points  in  the  city.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  a  dispatch  from  General  Mar- 
mont  informed  the  king  of  the  desperate  state 
of  affairs.  The  Royal  Guard,  composed  large- 
ly of  Swiss  mercenaries,  had  been  faithful  to 
discipline.  But  the  troops  of  the  line,  all 
Frenchmen,  had  in  many  instances  refused  to 
fire  upon  the  insurgents. 

The  fearful  and  unexpected  crisis  roused  the 
king  to  action.  It  is  said  he  disjdayed  more 
of  coolness  and  energy  than  any  of  his  minis- 
ters. Orders  were  sent  to  General  Marmont  to 
concentrate  his  forces  as  speedily  as  possible  at 
the  Tuileries.  Agents  were  dispatched  to  all 
the  divisions  of  the  Royal  Guard  garrisoned 
in  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  to  break 
camp  immediately,  and  move  with  the  utmost 
haste  to  the  capital.  The  king's  eldest  son, 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  of  whom  we  have  pre- 
viously spoken  as  having  married  his  cousin^-, 
the  unhappy  but  heroic  and  very  noble  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XVI.,  was  with  his  father  at  St. 
Cloud.  The  duchess  was  absent.  The  widow 
also  of  the  king's  second  son,  the  Duke  de  Berry, 
was  at  St.  Cloud  Avith  her  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter ten  years  old,  and  the  little  boy,  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,  nine  years  of  age.  These  con- 
stituted the  royal  family. 

The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  called  the  Dauphin, 
was  a  very  respectable  man,  without  any  dis- 
tinguishing character.  His  wife,  discii)lined  in 
the  school  not  merely  of  sorrow,  but  of  such 
woes  as  few  mortals  have  ever  been  called  to 
endure,  had  developed  a  cliaracter  of  truly  he- 
roic mould.  The  Duchess  de  Berry  was  young, 
beautiful,  and  fascinating.  Her  courage,  en- 
thusiasm, and  love  of  adventure,  as  subsequent- 
ly displayed  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  were  per- 
haps never  surpassed.  Every  generous  heart 
will  cherish  emotions  of  regret  in  view  of  that 
frailty  which  has  consigned  her  name  to  re- 
proach. The  two  children  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berry  were  too  young  to  comprehend,  the  na- 
ture of  the  events  which  were  transjjiring.  Even 
while  the  bloody  strife  was  in  progress,  and  the 
din  of  the  conflict  reached  their  ears,  these  two 
innocent  children  were  amusing  themselves  with 
a  game  in  which  Mademoiselle  led  the  rebels, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  at  the  head  of  his 
Royal  Guard,  repulsed  them. 

The  cabinet  ministers,  under  the  protection 
of  the  troops,  were  in  permanent  session  at  the 
Tuileries.  Prince  Polignac,  a  thoroughly  im- 
practical man,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, seems  not  at  all  to  have  comprehend- 
ed the  true  state  of  affairs.     When  General 
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Mivrmont  sent  him  word,  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  that  the  troops  of  the  line  were  fraterniz- 
ing witli  the  i)e()j)lo,  he  is  reported  to  have  re- 
plied, with  extraordinary  coolness  and  sim- 
plicity, "Well,  if  the  troops  have  gone  over  to 
the  insurgents,  we  must  fire  npon  the  troops." 

The  dismal  night  of  the  28th  passed  (piickly 
away,  as  hoth  parties  summoned  their  mightiest 
energies  for  the  death-struggle  on  the  morrow. 
The  truce  of  a  few  hours,  which  darkness  and 
exhaustion  compelled,  was  favorable  to  the 
people.  1  think  it  was  Madame  l)e  Staiil  wlio 
made  the  shrewd  remark  that  "  there  is  nothing 
so  successful  as  success."  The  real  victory 
which  the  people  had  achieved  not  only  ins])ired 
the  combatants  with  new  courage,  but  induced 
thousands  who  had  hesitated  to  swell  their 
ranks,  and  the  troops  of  the  line  very  generally 
deserted  the  defense  of  the  government,  and 
passed  over  to  the  pcoi)le. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  heroic 
little  band  of  the  Guard  stationed  at  the  Tuile- 
ries — heroic  in  their  devotion  to  discipline, 
though  unconsciously  maintaining  a  bad  cause 
— received  a  reinforcement  of  liftcen  hundred 
infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry.  This,  how- 
ever, did  but  little  more  than  make  np  for  the 
1  sses  in  killed  and  wounded  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  as  most  of  the  troops  of  the  line  had 
now  gone  over  to  the  ])eoi)le,  the  cause  of  the 
government  seemed  hopeless.  As  General  Mar- 
mont  counted  up  his  resources  he  found  that  he 
had  but  five  thousand  ctioctive  men  and  eight 
guns  to  defend  his  position  at  the  Tuilerics.  A 
hundred  thousand  combatants,  most  of  them 
well  armed  and  disciplined  and  renowned  for 
bravery,  surrounded  him.  Military  men  who 
may  be  familiar  with  the  localities,  cither  by  ob- 
servation or  from  maps,  may  be  interested  in 
seeing  how  General  Marmont  disposed  of  his 
force  to  meet  the  emergency. 

A  Swiss  battalion  occupied  the  Carrousel. 
Two  more  Swiss  battalions  were  stationed  in 
the  Louvre,  a  fortress  which  could  not  easily  be 
stormed.  Two  battalions  were  placed  in  the 
Kuc  de  Rivoli,  to  guard  the  northern  entrance 
to  the  (Carrousel.  Tiirec  battalions  of  the 
Guard  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  occupied  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilerics  and  the  spacious  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  outside  of  the  iron  railing. 
Two  battalions  of  the  line,  who  had  not  yet 
abandoned  their  colors,  were  stationed  in  the 
line  Ca^tiglione,  wliicli  abuts  npon  the  garden 
near  its  central  northern  entrance. 

By  this  arrangement  General  Marmont,  if 
sorely  ju'cssed,  could  rapidly  concentrate  his 
whole  force,  either  in  the  Carrousel  or  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilerics,  where  he  could  easily 
for  some  time  hold  an  army  at  bay.  Should 
retreat  be  found  necessary,  there  was  open  be- 
fore him  the  broad  avenue  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees.  The  ground  which  the  royal  troops  oc- 
cupied was  all  that  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  government.  The  whole  of  the  remain- 
der of  Paris  was  in  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents. 


It  was  well  known  that  General  Marmont 
coidd  feel  but  little  sympathy  in  the  cause 
which,  in  obedience  to  his  oath,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  defend.  The  insurgeilts  were  now 
j)ressing  the  troops  on  every  side.  An  incessant 
fire  of  musketry,  accompanied  by  loud  shouts, 
indicated  the  renewed  severity  with  which  the 
battle  was  beginning  to  rage.  The  provisional 
government,  anxious  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the 
carnage  inevitable  npon  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle,  dispatched  M.  Arago,  the  celebrated 
pliilosoi)her,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gen- 
eral Marmont,  to  confer  with  him  npon  the  sub- 
ject. The  philosopher  was  introduced  to  tlie 
warrior,  seated  upon  his  horse  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  Carrousel,  surrounded  by  his  staff  of  otH- 
cers.  Tlie  following  is,  in  substance,  the  con- 
versation which  is  represented  as  having  taken 
place  between  them.  ^L  Arago  first  urged 
General  Marmont  to  imitate  the  troops  of  the 
line,  and,  with  his  Guard,  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  people,  which  was  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
justice.  The  general  firmly  and  somewhat 
passionately  replied, 

"No!  propose  nothing  to  me  which  will  dis- 
honor me." 

M.  Arago  then  urged  him  to  abandon  a  bad 
cause,  to  surrender  his  command,  retire  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  return  his  sword  to  the  king,  and 
no  longer  to  fight  in  defense  of  despotic  meas- 
ures, and  against  the  people,  who  were  strug- 
gling only  for  their  rights.  The  general  re- 
plied : 

"  You  know  very  well  whether  or  not  I  ap- 
prove of  those  fatal  and  odious  ordinances. 
But  I  am  a  soldier.  I  am  in  the  post  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  me.  To  abandon  that 
post  under  the  fire  of  sedition,  to  desert  my 
troops,  to  be  unfaithful  to  my  king,  would  be 
desertion,  flight,  ignominy.  My  fate  is  fright- 
ful. But  it  is  the  decree  of  destiny,  and  I  must 
go  through  with  it." 

While  they  M-ere  conversing,  the  battle  was 
still  raging  at  the  outposts  with  the  clamor  of 
shouts,  musketry,  ami  booming  cannon.  An 
officer  came,  covered  with  dust  and  bleeding 
from  his  wounds,  to  urge  that  reinforcements 
should  be  dispatched  to  one  of  the  outposts 
which  was  hotly  assailed.  "I  have  none  to 
send,''  said  the  general,  in  tones  of  sadness  and 
despair.     "They  must  defend  themselves." 

These  two  illustrious  men,  in  heart  both  in 
symjiathy,  but  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
placed  in  op]H)site  parties,  arrayed  in  deadly 
strife,  after  a  long  and  melancholy  interview 
separated,  with  the  kindest  feelings,  each  to 
act  his  part,  and  each  alike  convinced  that  the 
Bourbon  monarchy  was  inevitably  and  rapidly 
ap])roaching  its  end.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment, so  hastily  and  imperfectly  organized,  had 
also  sent  a  dojiutation  to  the  ministers  assem- 
bled in  the  Tuilerics.  But  Polignac  and  his 
associates  refused  them  admission.  The  deci- 
sive decree  was  then  passed  by  the  provisional 
government  that  the  king  and  his  ministers 
were  public  enemies,  and  orders  were  issued  to 
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press  the  royal  troops  on  every  side  with  the 
utmost  vigor. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  insurgents,  and  the  provisional  govern- 
ment transferred  itself  there.  The  military 
government  of  Paris  was  given  to  Lafayette. 
The  royal  troops  were  speedily  driven  in  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  situation  of 
the  ministers  in  the  Tuileries  became  alarming. 
They  decided  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
retire  to  St.  Cloud.  Before  setting  out  they 
sent  for  General  Marmont,  that  they  might  as- 
certain from  him  his  means  of  defense. 

"  You  may  tell  the  king,"  said  General  Mar- 
mont, "that,  come  what  may,  and  though  the 
entire  population  of  Paris  should  rise  up  against 
me,  I  can  hold  this  position  for  fifteen  days 
without  further  reinforcements.  This  position 
is  impregnable." 

As  this  statement  was  repeated  to  the  king 
he  was  much  cheered  by  it.  The  monarchy 
was  much  stronger  in  the  provinces  than  in 
Paris.  The  populace  of  the  capital  could  do 
but  little  outside  of  its  walls.  A  few  days 
would  give  an  opportunity  to  assemble  numer- 
ous regiments  of  the  Guard  from  the  various 
positions  they  occupied  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  But  affairs  were  rapidly  assuming 
a  more  fatal  aspect  in  Paris  than  General  Mar- 
mont had  deemed  possible.  The  whole  of  the 
city,  except  the  ground  held  by  the  royal  troops 
around  the  Tuileries,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  An  impetuous  band  of  students 
from  the  Polytechnic  School  rushed  upon,  and 
took  every  piece  of  artillery  in  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nore.  The  regiment  placed  in  the  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione,  to  guard  the  great  entrance  into  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  from  the  boulevards, 
through  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  opened  its  ranks, 
and  the  triumphant  populace,  with  shouts  which 
rang  through  Paris,  entered  the  iron-railed  in- 
closure.  These  disasters  caused  the  withdraw- 
al of  a  portion  of  the  troops  who  had  for  some 
time  been  defending  the  Louvre  from  the  col- 
onnade opposite  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois,  where  the  insurgents  were  posted 
in  great  strength.  Thus  encouraged,  the  insur- 
gents rushed  vehemently  across  the  street,  and 
took  the  Louvre  by  storm.  Flooding  the  pal- 
ace like  an  ocean  tide,  they  opened  a  deadly 
fire  from  the  inner  windows  upon  the  Swiss  in 
the  Carrousel. 

These  brave  men,  thus  assailed  where  suc- 
cessful resistance  was  hopeless,  were  thrown 
into  a  panic.  With  bullets  whistling  around 
them,  deafened  by  the  roar  of  the  battle  and 
the  shouts  of  infuriated  men,  and  seeing  their 
comrades  dropping  every  moment  upon  the 
pavement  dead  or  wounded,  they  fled  in  wild 
disorder  through  the  arch  of  the  Tuileries  into 
the  garden,  into  which,  from  the  side  gate,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  the  insurgents  were  pouring. 

All  was  lost,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment. 
Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  battle.  General 
Marmont  rushed  to  the  rear,  the  post  of  danger 
and  of  honor  in  a  retreat.     He  did  every  thing 


which  skill  and  courage  could  do  to  restore  or- 
der, and  succeeded  in  withdrawing  his  little 
band  into  the  grand  avenue  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
se'es,  through  which  they  rapidly  marched  out 
of  Paris,  leaving  the  metropolis  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  of 
death  which  swept  their  retreating  ranks  Gen- 
eral Marmont  was  the  last  to  leave  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries.  One  hundred  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  who  had  been  posted  in  a  house  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the  Rue 
St.  Ilonore',  were  unfortunately  left  behind. 
They  perished  to  a  man. 

Did  these  heroic  troops  do  right  in  thus  prov- 
ing faithful  to  their  oaths,  their  colors,  and  their 
king  ?  Did  these  heroic  people  do  right  in  thus 
resisting  tyranny  and  contending  for  liberty  at 
the  price  of  their  blood  ?  Alas  for  man  !  Let 
us  learn  a  lesson  of  charity. 

General  Marmont  having  collected  his  bleed- 
ing and  exhausted  band  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, where  pursuit  ceased,  galloped  across  the 
wood  to  St.  Cloud,  in  anguish  of  spirit,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  king  his  humiliating  defeat. 

"Sire,"  said  this  veteran  of  a  hundred  bat- 
tles, with  moistened  eyes  and  trembling  lips, 
"  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  your  Maj- 
esty that  I  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  your 
authority  in  Paris.  The  Swiss,  to  whom  I  in- 
trusted the  defense  of  the  Louvre,  seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  have  abandoned  that  important 
post.  Carried  away  myself  by  the  torrent  of 
fugitives,  I  was  unable  to  rally  the  troops  until 
they  arrived  at  the  arch  of  the  £toile,  and  I  have 
ordered  them  to  continue  their  retreat  to  St. 
Cloud.  A  ball  directed  at  me  has  killed  the 
horse  of  my  aid-de-camp  by  my  side.  I  regret 
that  it  did  not  pass  through  my  head.  Death 
would  be  nothing  to  me  compared  to  the  sad 
spectacle  which  I  have  witnessed." 

The  ministers  were  called  in.  All  were  struck 
with  consternation.  The  chateau  of  St.  Cloud 
is  but  six  miles  from  Paris.  Thousands  of  men, 
maddened,  savage,  ripe  for  any  deeds  of  out- 
rage, might  in  an  hour  surround  the  castle,  and 
cut  off"  all  possibility  of  retreat.  There  was  no 
time  for  deliberation.  As  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, confused  and  antagonistic  views  Avere  hur- 
riedly off"ered.  M.  De  Ranville,  who  had  the 
evening  before  advised  measures  of  compromise, 
was  now  for  a  continuance  of  the  conflict. 

"The  throne  is  overturned,  we  are  told,"  said 
he :  "  the  evil  is  great,  but  I  believe  it  is  exag- 
gerated ;  I  can  not  believe  that  the  monarchy 

is  to  fall  without  a  combat Happen  what 

may,  Paris  is  not  France If,  however,  the 

genius  of  evil  is  again  to  prove  triumphant,  if 
the  legitimate  throne  is  again  to  fall,  let  it  fall 
with  honor;  shame  alone  has  no  future."  These 
sentiments  were  strongly  supported  by  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme. 

The  king,  however,  either  from  a  constitu- 
tional want  of  heroism,  or  from  a  praiseworthy 
desire  to  save  France  from  the  horrors  of  a 
protracted  civil  Avar,  refused  to  appeal  any  lon- 
ger to  the  energies  of  the  SAVord.     He  hoped, 
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however,  that  hy  dismissing  tlie  obnoxious  min- 
isters, and  revoking  the  ordinances,  the  people 
might  be  appeased.  A  decree  in  accordance 
with  this  resolve  was  immediately  prepared  and 
signed.  A  new  ministry  was  also  announced, 
consisting  of  very  popular  men. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  paced 
the  floor,  quivering  with  indignation,  as  this  de- 
cree was  signed,  and  that  the  discarded  minis- 
ters left  the  council  chamber  "with  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  despair  in  their  hearts."  The 
new  ordinances  were  hastily  dispatched  to  the 
provisional  government  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
"It  is  too  late,"  was  the  reply.  "The  throne 
of  Charles  X.  has  melted  away  in  blood."  Some 
few  of  the  members,  dreading  the  anarchy  which 
might  follow  the  demolition  of  the  throne,  nrged 
that  the  envoys  might  be  received,  as  it  was  still 
possible  to  come  to  an  accommodation.  But 
their  voices  were  drowned  by  cries  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall,  "  It  is  too  late.  We  will  have 
no  more  transactions  with  the  Bourbons." 

It  would  only  bewilder  the  reader  to  attempt 
a  narrative  of  the  scenes  of  desperation,  re- 
crimination, confusion,  and  dismay  which  simul- 
taneously ensued.  M.  De  Montmart,  whom 
the  king  had  appointed  in  place  of  Prince  Po- 
1'  Tnac  as  the  new  President  of  the  Council,  a 
noble  of  vast  wealth,  and  one  of  the  b'-avest  of 
men,  set  out  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  disguised  as  a 
peasant,  hoping  to  gain  access  to  the  provis- 
ional government,  and  by  his  personal  influence 
to  save  the  monarchy.  His  mission  was  in 
vain.  General  Marmont,  to  spare  the  useless 
shedding  of  blood,  entered  into  a  truce — some 
said  a  capitulation  —  with  the  revolutionary 
forces.  The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  in  his  rage, 
called  the  venerable  marshal  to  his  face  a  trai- 
tor. In  endeavoring  to  wrest  from  him  his 
sword  the  duke  severely  wounded  his  own  hand. 
General  ^larmont  was  put  under  arrest ;  but 
soon,  by  the  more  considerate  king,  was  re- 
leased. 

The  king,  with  most  of  the  royal  family  and 
court,  retired  to  the  chateau  of  Trianon,  at 
Versailles,  four  or  Ave  miles  iarther  back  in 
the  country.  The  Duke  d'Angouleme  was  left 
in  command  of  such  troops  of  the  Guard  and 
of  the  line  as  could  be  collected,  to  act  as 
rear-guard  at  St.  Cloud.  But  scarcely  had 
Charles  X.  established  himself  at  Trianon  ere 
the  duke  presented  himself  in  the  presence  of 
his  father,  with  the  disheartening  intelligence 
that  the  troops  stationed  at  the  bridge  of  St. 
Cloud  to  prevent  the  insurgents  from  crossing 
the  Seine  had  refused  to  fire  upon  them.  In 
consequence,  the  revolutionary  forces  had  taken 
possession  of  the  chateau,  and  were  preparing 
to  nuirch  ui)on  Trianon. 

The  king  had  gathered  around  him  at  Tria- 
non about  twelve  thousand  troops.  Some  of 
them  Avere  troops  of  the  line.  He  knew  not 
what  reliance  could  be  placed  in  their  fidelity. 
Alarm  couriers  were  continually  arriving  with 
a])palling  tidings.  ]\Ien,  women,  and  boys,  in- 
flamed with  passion,  and  many  delirious  with 


brandy,  on  foot  and  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles — a 
motley  throng  of  countless  thousands — were  on 
the  march  to  attack  him.  The  king  had  not 
forgotten  the  visit  of  the  mob  of  Paris  to  his 
1  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  and  family,  at  Versailles 
j  — their  captivity — their  suftcrings  in  the  dun- 
geon  and  on  the  scaftbld.  Another  and  an 
immediate  retreat  was  decided  upon  to  Ram- 
bouillet,  a  celebrated  royal  hunting-seat,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Paris.  It  was  midnigiit  when 
the  king  and  his  family,  in  the  deepest  dejec- 
tion, under  escort  of  the  Royal  Guard,  ten  thou- 
sand strong,  reached  Rambouillet. 

The  Duke  d'Angouleme  still  earnestly  advo- 
cated a  rallying  of  the  royal  forces  and  the 
most  determined  resistance.  But  the  king,  an 
old  man,  who  had  already  numbered  his  three- 
score years  and  ten,  was  thoroughly  disheart- 
ened. After  a  few  hours  of  troubled  repose 
he,  on  the  following  morning,  assembled  his 
family  around  him,  and  communicated  to  them 
his  intention  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  His  son, 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  renouncing  his  rights 
as  heir  to  the  throne,  assented  to  this  arrange- 
ment. The  king  annoimccd  this  event  in  a 
letter  to  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  ap- 
pointing the  duke  lieutenant-general  of  France, 
requesting  him  to  proclaim  the  accession  of 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  as  Henry  V.,  to  the 
throne,  and  authorizing  him  to  act  as  regent 
during  the  minority  of  the  king. 

But  in  the  mean  time  an  army  of  uncounted 
thousands  was   hastily  organized   in  Paris  to 
march   upon   Rambouillet  and   drive  the  king 
j  out  of  France.      This  formidable  array  of  de- 
termined men  was  crowded  into  carriages,  cab- 
riolets, omnibuses,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind, 
and  was  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
General    Pajol    commanded    the    expedition. 
General  Excelmans  was  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
vance-guard.    This  motley  mass  was  trundled 
along,   singing  the  "JNIarseillaise"  and  other 
!  revolutionary  songs,  and  presenting  far  more 
I  the  aspect  of  a  mob  than  that  of  an  army.     In 
!  the  position  in  which  the  king  was  placed,  with 
troops  upon  many  of  whom  he  could  place  but 
little  reliance,  they  were  the  more  to  be  dread- 
ed.    Three  commissioners  were  sent  in  advance 
of  the  revolutionary  troops  to  demand  of  the 
king  an  unqualified  resignation  of  the  crown 
for  himself  and  his  descendants.    The  king  re- 
I  ceived  them  with  calmness  and  dignity. 

"  ^^'hat  do  you  wish  with  me  ?"  he  said.  "I 
have  arranged  every  thing  with  the  ])uke  of 
Orleans,  my  lieutenant  -  general  of  the  king- 
dom." 

;M.  Odillon  Barrot  replied,  "  If  the  king  would 
avoid  involving  the  kingdom  in  unheard-of  ca- 
lamities and  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  it  is 
'  indispensable  that  his  Majesty  and  his  family 
should  instantly  leave  France.  There  are  eighty 
tiiousand  men  who  have  issued  from  Paris, 
ready  to  fall  on  the  royal  forces." 
i  The  king  took  Marshal  Maison,  another  of 
the  commissioners,  aside  into  the  embrasure  of 
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a  window,  and  said  to  him:  "  Marshal  Maison, 
you  are  a  sohlicr  and  a  man  of  honor.  Tell  me, 
on  your  word  of  honor,  is  the  army  which  has 
marched  out  of  Paris  against  me  really  eighty 
thousand  strong  ?'' 

"Sire,"  the  marshal  replied,  "I  can  not  give 
you  the  number  exactly ;  but  it  is  very  numer- 
ous, and  may  amount  to  that  force." 

"Enough,"  said  the  king;  "  I  believe  you, 
and  I  consent  to  every  thing  to  spare  the  blood 
of  my  Guard." 

Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the  prompt 
departure  of  the  court  for  Cherbourg,  there  to 
embark  for  some  foreign  land.  In  a  few  hours 
tlie  mournful  procession  was  in  movement.  The 
long  cortege  of  carriages  was  accompanied  by 
several  regiments  of  the  Guard,  who  still  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  fallen  sovereign.  Sad 
indeed,must  have  been  the  emotions  of  the  in- 
mates of  those  carriages  as  they  commenced 
their  journey  from  the  splendors  of  royalty  to 
the  obscurity  of  exile.  Slowly  this  funeral  pro- 
cession of  departed  power  was  seen  winding  its 
way  through  tlie  distant  provinces  of  the  realm, 
to  find  in  foreign  lands  a  refuge  and  a  grave. 

The  first  night  they  stopped  at  Maintenon, 
where  the  illustrious  family  of  Noailles  received 
the  royal  fugitives  with  sympathy  and  gener- 
ous hospitality,  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
splendid  country-seats  of  the  kingdom.  Here, 
the  next  morning,  the  king  took  leave  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  Guard.  He  reserved  for  his 
escort  but  a  few  hundred  select  troops,  with  six 
pieces  of  cannon.  General  Marmont,  in  whom 
the  king  reposed  implicit  trust,  was  placed  in 
command  of  this  little  band,  which  was  to  guard 
the  illustrious  refugees  to  the  coast. 

The  parting  of  the  king  from  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  Guard  from  whom  he  here  separated 
presented  a  touching  spectacle.  Loyalty  with 
these  soldiers  vvas  a  religious  principle.  In 
these  hours  of  disaster,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  faults  of  their  fallen  sovereign,  they 
forgot  them  all.  They  were  drawn  up  in  mili- 
tary array  along  the  noble  avenue  of  the  park. 
As  the  royal  cortege  passed  between  them  they 
presented  arms,  silent  in  their  grief,  while  many 
of  these  hardy  veterans  were  in  tears.  The  king 
himself  was  for  the  moment  quite  unmanned, 
and  bowing  his  head,  sobbed  aloud. 

Twelve  days  were  occupied  in  the  slow  jour- 
ney to  Cherbourg.  It  was  deemed  necessary 
to  avoid  all  the  large  towns,  and  to  take  unfre- 
quented paths,  that  they  might  not  be  arrested 
in  their  progress  by  any  popular  uprising.  Be- 
fore reaching  Cherbourg  the  king  had  the  mor- 
tification of  hearing  that  the  Orleans  throne  had 
been  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Bourbon 
throne.  During  tlie  whole  of  this  sad  journey 
General  Marmont,  whose  life  had  been  so  full 
of  adventure  and  vicissitude,  rode  on  horseback 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage  of  the  king.  Many 
of  the  most  illustrious  noblemen  and  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  of  France,  faithful  to  their 
principles  and  their  king  in  the  hour  of  misfor- 
tune, added  by  their  presence  to  the  mournful 


pageantry  of  the  cavalcade.  The  peasants  even 
were  awed  by  this  spectacle  of  fallen  grandeur. 
Though  they  gathered  in  crowds  around  the 
carriages  in  the  villages  through  which  they 
passed  the  night,  no  word  of  insult  was  offered. 
In  silence  they  gazed  upon  the  scene,  and  not 
unfrequently  tears  were  seen  to  moisten  eyes 
quite  unused  to  weep. 

When  the  cavalcade  reached  Valognes,  a  few 
miles  from  Cherbourg,  as  all  danger  was  passed, 
the  king  decided  to  dismiss  the  remainder  of 
the  Guard.  Gathering  around  him  the  officers, 
and  six  of  the  oldest  soldiers  of  each  company 
composing  his  escort,  he  received  from  them 
the  royal  banners  of  the  elder  house  of  Bourbon, 
which  could  no  longer  be  unfurled  in  France. 
The  Duke  and  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Berry,  with  her  daughter,  and 
her  son,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  stood  by  his 
side.  With  a  trembling  voice,  which  was  finally 
broken  by  sobs,  the  king  said  : 

"I  receive  these  standards,  and  this  child" 
(pointing  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux)  "  will  one 
day  restore  them  to  you.  The  names  of  each 
of  you,  inscribed  on  your  muster-rolls,  and  pre- 
served by  my  grandson,  will  remain  registered 
in  the  archives  of  the  royal  family,  to  attest 
forever  my  misfortunes,  and  the  consolation  I 
have  received  from  your  fidelity." 

This  was  one  of  time's  tragedies — the  de- 
thronement of  a  dynasty.  There  are  but  few 
who  will  not,  in  some  degree,  appreciate  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene.  All  present  were  in 
tears,  and  loud  sobs  were  heard.  The  king  and 
his  family  then  laid  aside  all  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  assumed  the  dress  more  appropri- 
ate to  exiles.  The  king  also  wrote  to  the  King 
of  England  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  an- 
nouncing his  dethronement,  and  soliciting  an 
asylum  in  each  of  their  realms. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Charles  X., 
who  twice  before  had  been  driven  into  exile, 
did  by  no  means  relinquish  the  idea  of  regain- 
ing the  crown  for  his  family.  In  taking  leave 
of  Prince  Polignac,  who  more  than  any  one 
else  was  responsible  for  the  obnoxious  ordi- 
nances, he  said  : 

"I  recollect  only  your  courage.  I  do  not 
impute  to  you  our  misfortunes.  Our  cause  was 
that  of  God,  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  people. 
Providence  often  proves  its  servants  by  suffer- 
ing, and  defeats  the  best  designs  for  reasons 
superior  to  what  our  limited  faculties  can  dis- 
cern. But  it  never  deceives  upright  consciences. 
Nothing  is  yet  lost  for  our  house.  I  go  to  com- 
bat with  one  hand,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  oth- 
er. Retire  behind  the  Loire,  where  you  will  find 
an  asylum  from  the  vengeance  of  tlie  people  in 
the  midst  of  my  army,  which  has  orders  to  as- 
semble at  Chartres." 

Having  received  permission  from  the  British 
government  first  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
England,  the  royal  family  on  the  llth  of  Au- 
gust set  out  for  Cherbourg.  The  streets  were 
thronged  as  the  long  train  of  carriages  convey- 
ing the  exiles  passed  through  the  place.     Not 
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a  word  of  reproach,  however,  met  their  ears. 
With  a  refinement  of  politeness  scarcely  to  be 
expected  even  of  French  courtesy,  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  the  grief-stricken  family,  every  tri- 
color flag  was  removed  from  sight.  The  king 
was  the  last  to  step  on  board  the  packet-boat, 
the  Great  Britain.  There  was  no  parting  sa- 
lute. It  was  a  funereal  scene ;  and  even  the 
most  ardent  loyalists  could  not  raise  a  cheer. 
A  few  hours'  sail  conveyed  the  silent,  melan- 
choly court  to  Scotland,  where  an  asylum  was 
found  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood,  im- 
mortalized as  the  scene  of  the  sufferings  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Thus  fell  the  throne  of 
Charles  X. 


THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

L— IN  THE  MILL. 


IT  was  the  beginning  of  April,  on  the  day  be- 
fore Palm-Sunday.  The  mild  beams  of  the 
already  declining  sun  fell  upon  the  young  green 
on  the  side  of  the  path  which  led  down  the  hill- 
side. Along  this  path  walked  one  of  the  most 
respected  lawyers  of  the  town — a  middle-aged  '  him  and  kiss  her. 

man,  of  calm  but  striking  face — who  moved  I      To-day,  in  the  beautiful  weather,  the  lawyer 
slowly  on,  now  and  then   exchanging  a  word  '  had  asked  her,  with   Rudolph,  to  accompany 


vated  with  zeal  and  talent.  Soon,  however,  it 
was  not  the  drawing  lying  before  her  on  which 
his  eyes  rested  as  he  sat  near  her  in  the  even- 
ing, but  the  little  busy  hand  ;  and  she,  who  had 
formerly  thro\Mi  down  her  pencil  every  moment, 
now  worked  silently  and  dutifully,  as  if  spell- 
bound beneath  his  glance.  They  were  them- 
selves hardly  aware  that  each  evening,  as  they 
said  good-night,  their  hands  rested  a  little 
longer  in  each  other,  and  their  fingers  clasped 
each  other  a  little  more  closely.  The  lawyer, 
whose  thoughts  were  much  occupied  with  his 
business,  had  still  less  suspicion  of  it.  He  was 
glad  that  his  wife  had  found  guidance  and  sym- 
pathy in  her  favorite  study,  which  he  himself 
could  not  offer  her.  Once  only,  shortly  after 
the  young  architect  had  left  the  house,  he 
caught  the  dreamy  expression  of  her  eyes. 
"  Vroni,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand* as  she 
passed  him,  **what  your  sisters  say  is  true, 
after  all." 

"What  is  it,  Franz?" 

"  I  see  now  that  you  really  have  saintly  eyes." 

She  blushed,  but  silentlv  let  him  draw  her  to 


w  th  the  notary  who  accompanied  him.  Their 
steps  were  directed  toward  a  mill  not  f\ir  off, 
whose  owner,  laboring  under  old  age  and  ill- 


him  on  his  walk  to  the  neighboring  mill. 

Since  the  party  of  the  evening  before,  when, 
at  her  husband's  request,  she  had  shown  a  com- 


ness,  wished  to  make  a  legal  transfer  of  his  ,  pleted  drawing  in  his  presence,  all  was  not  as 
property  to  his  son.  I  it  had  been  between  them.     Rudolph  felt  this 

A  few  steps  behind  followed  another  couple  but  too  well,  and  he  was  reviewing  in  his  own 
— an  active,  intelligent-looking  young  man,  and  I  mind  the  causes  of  his  having  opposed  the  some- 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  He  spoke  to  what  exaggerated  praise  of  others  by  sharp  crit- 
her,  but  she  seemed  not  to  hear.     She  was  si-  |  icism  of  the  drawing. 


lent ;  and  she  looked  before  her  as  if  she  did 
not  know  that  any  one  was  by  her  side. 

When  the  miller's  house  came  into  sight  in 
the  valley  below  the  lawyer  turned  back,  say- 
ing, "  Now,  cousin,  you  write  a  tolerable  hand, 
what  say  you  to  learning  a  little  about  drawing 
a  contract  ?' 

But  the  cousin  shook  his  head:  "You  may 
go,"  said  he;  "I  will  take  a  lesson  from  your 
wife  meantime." 

"Don't  make  him  too  wise,  Veronica," 

The  young  wife  only  bent  her  head  assent- 
ingly.  The  sound  of  the  evening  bell  came 
from  the  town  behind  them.  Her  hand,  which 
was  just  smoothing  back  her  dark  hair  under 
her  straw  hat,  glided  down  over  her  breast,  and 
while  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  she  began 


Veronica  had  long  ago  ended  her  prayer,  but 
he  waited  in  vain  for  her  to  turn  her  eyes  toward 
him. 

"You  are  vexed  with  me,  Veronica!"  said 
j  he  at  last. 

I      The  young  wife  nodded  very  slightly,  but  her 
I  lips  remained  fast  closed.     She  looked  at  him  ; 
'  the  slight  cloud  still  lay  on  her  brow, 
j       "I  thought,  "he  said,  "you  knew  how  it  hap- 
I  pened.     Do  you  not  know,  Veronica?" 

"  I  only  know,"  said  she,  "  that  yon  pained 
me.  And,"  she  added,  "that  you  meant  to 
pain  me." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while.       "Did  you  not 
'  notice,"  he  asked,  hesitatingly,  "the  keen  eyes 
of  the  old  man  who  stood  opposite  you  ?" 
'      She  turned  her  head,  and  cast  a  hasty  glance 


to  repeat  the  Angelus  in  a  low  voice.     The  eyes    upon  him. 

of  the  young  man,  who,  like  his  relative,  be-  I       "I  had  to  do  it.  Veronica.    Forgive  me.     I 
longed  to  a  Protestant  family,  followed  Avith  an    can  not  hear  you  blamed  by  others." 
expression  of  impatience  the  slow  movement  '      A  sort  of  veil  seemed  drawn  over  her  eyes, 
of  her  lips.  '  and  the  long  dark  lashes  sank  upon  her  cheeks  ; 

A  few  months  before  the  young  architect  had    but  she  made  no  reply, 
come  to  the  town  to  attend  to  the  building  of  a  '      They  soon   reached  the  mill.       The  lawyer 


church,  and  since  then  had  been  an  almost 
daily  guest  in  the  lawyer's  house.  With  his 
cousin's  young  wife  he  soon  established  a  lively 
intercourse.  They  were  drawn  together  by 
their  common  youth,  as  well  as  by  his  skill  in 
drawing,  an  accomplishment  which  she  culti- 


was  conducted  into  the  house  by  the  miller's 
son  ;  Veronica  and  Rudolph  turned  aside  into 
the  garden.  They  went  in  silence  up  the  long 
path.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  they  were  angry 
with  each  other,  as  if  even  a  casual  word  could 
not  pass  their  lips. 
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When  they  had  walked  through  the  garden 
they  passed  over  the  narrow  bridge,  through  the 
lower  door  of  the  mill,  which  lay  beyond  it  on  the 
edge  of  a  swiftly  running  stream.  The  noise  of 
the  wheel  and  the  roar  of  the  falling  water,  which 
drowned  every  sound  from  without,  brought  a 
strange  sense  of  seclusion  to  the  dimly  lighted 
room.  Veronica  had  passed  on  through  the 
door  which  led  out  toward  the  stream,  and  stood 
looking  down  on  the  noisy  wheel,  on  which  the 
water  sparkled  in  the  evening  sun.  Eudolph 
did  not  follow  her  ;  he  stood  within,  his  sad  eyes 
fixed  steadily  upon  her.  At  last  she  turned  her 
head  ;  she  spoke ;  he  could  see  her  lips  move, 
but  could  not  hear  a  word. 

"I  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head. 

As  he  was  going  to  her  she  stepped  back  into 
the  inner  room.  In  passing  the  great  cog-wheel, 
near  which  he  stood,  she  went  so  near  it  that  its 
teeth  almost  touched  her  hair.  She  did  not  see  it, 
blinded  still  by  the  setting  sun,  but  she  felt  her 
hands  seized  and  herself  drawn  aside.  When 
she  looked  up,  her  eyes  met  his.  Both  were 
silent ;  a  sudden  oblivion  fell  like  a  shadow  over 
them.  Over  their  heads  rattled  the  machinery  ; 
from  without  came  the  monotonous  plashing  of 
the  water  as  it  fell  over  the  wheel.  Gradually 
the  lips  of  the  young  man  began  to  move,  and 
sheltered  by  the  deafening  noise,  which  drowned 
his  voice,  he  whispered  mad,  intoxicating  words. 
Her  ear  did  not  receive  them,  but  she  read  their 
meaning  in  the  motion  of  his  lips,  in  the  pas- 
sionate paleness  of  his  face.  She  laid  her  head 
back  and  closed  her  eyes  ;  only  the  smile  on  her 
lips  gave  token  of  life.  So  she  stood  bound  by 
an  evil  spell,  her  face  lifted  helplessly  toward 
him,  her  hands  lying  as  if  forgotten  in  his  own. 

Then  suddenly  the  noise  ceased,  the  mill 
stopped  working.  Above  them  they  heard  the 
miller's  man  moving  about,  and  outside  the 
water  dripping  from  the  wheel  fell  plashing  into 
the  pond.  The  lips  of  the  young  man  were  si- 
lent, and  when  Veronica  drew  herself  away  from 
him  he  did  not  try  to  hold  her.  Not  till  she 
had  reached  the  door  which  led  into  the  open  air 
did  he  seem  to  have  found  words  again.  He 
called  her  name,  and  held  out  his  arms  im- 
ploringly toward  her.  But  she  shook  her  head 
without  looking  toward  him,  and  went  slowly 
through  the  garden  to  the  house. 

As  she  approached  the  half-shut  door  of  the 
inner  room,  she  saw  the  old  miller  lying  with 
folded  hands  on  his  bed.  Above  him,  a  wood- 
en crucifix  was  fastened  to  the  wall,  from  which 
hung  a  rosary.  A  young  woman,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  had  just  entered  and  was  leaning 
over  the  bed.  "He  only  wants  breath,"  she 
said  ;   "he  relishes  his  food  well  enough." 

"What  doctor  do  you  have  for  him?"  asked 
the  lawyer,  who  stood  near  with  a  packet  of 
papers  in  his  hand. 

"Doctor?"  she  repeated.  "We  don't  have 
any  doctor." 

"Then  you  do  wrong." 

The   young   woman   gave    an    embarrassed 


laugh.  "It's  old  age,"  she  said,  as  she  wiped 
her  stout  baby's  nose  with  her  apron.  "The 
doctor  couldn't  do  any  good." 

Veronica  listened,  breathless,  to  this  conver- 
sation. The  old  man  began  to  cough,  and 
passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

"Is  this  your  will,  Martin,  as  it  is  written 
here  ?"  asked  the  lawyer.  But  the  sick  man 
did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 

"Father,"  said  the  young  woman,  "is  what 
the  lawyer  has  read  all  right  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  sick  man;  "it's  all 
right." 

"And  you  have  thought  it  over  well  ?"  asked 
the  lawyer. 

The  old  man  nodded.  "Yes,  yes,"  said  he. 
"I've  had  to  toil  and  moil ;  but  we  mustn't  be 
too  hard  on  the  young  man." 

The  son,  who  had  been  sitting  smoking  in 
the  corner,  now  joined  in  the  conversation. 

"But  the  sum  reserved  for  the  old  man  is  to 
be  paid  by  me,  and  he  has  some  time  yet  to 
live." 

The  lawyer's  gray  eyes  looked  down  on  the 
square-built  peasant.  "  Is  that  your  son,  Wies- 
mann  ?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  boy  playing  near 
the  bed.  "Send  him  out  of  the  room  if  you 
have  any  thing  more  to  say." 
I  "  The  man  was  silent,  but  his  eyes  met  those 
of  the  lawyer  with  an  almost  threatening  ex- 
pression. 

The  old  man  stroked  the  coverlet  with  his 
hard  hand,  and  said,  quietly,  "It  won't  be  so 
long,  Jacob.  But,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
lawyer,  "  he  must  burj  me  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  village — that  costs  something." 

Veronica  stole  away  as  quietly  as  she  had 
come,  from  the  open  door  at  which  she  had 
stood  during  this  conversation. 

She  saw  Rudolph  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden,  talking  with  the  miller's  man  ;  but  she 
turned  away  and  went  along  a  foot-path  which 
led  down  to  the  brook  below  the  mill.  Her  eyes 
gazed  dreamily  into  the  distance.  She  did  not 
see  how  the  twilight  settled  down  upon  the 
mountains  before  her,  nor  how,  as  she  wander- 
ed up  ana  down,  the  moon  rose  slowly  behind 
them,  and  poured  its  light  over  the  quiet  val- 
ley. Life  in  its  bare  poverty  stood  before  her, 
as  she  had  never  seen  it — a  long,  dreary  road, 
with  death  at  its  end.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  lived  in  dreams  hitherto,  and  that  she 
was  now  moving  in  a  cheerless  world  of  reali- 
ties, in  which  she  knew  not  how  to  find  her 
way. 

it  was  already  late  when  her  husband's  voice 
called  her  back  to  the  house,  where  he  was  wait- 
ing for  her  at  the  door.  She  walked  home  in 
silence  by  his  side  without  feeling  how  sympa- 
thizingly  his  eyes  rested  on  her. 

"You  have  been  shocked,  Veronica  I"  he 
said,  laying  his  hand  on  her  cheek.  "Bur  these 
people  measure  things  by  a  different  standard 
from  ours  ;  they  are  harder  toward  themselves, 
as  well  as  toward  those  who  belong  to  them." 

She  looked  up  for  a  moment  into  her  hus- 
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band's  calm  face,  then  looked  down  to  the 
ground  again  and  walked  meekly  on  by  his 
side. 

Equally  silent,  Rudolph  followed  with  the  old 
notary.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  hand, 
so  white  in  the  moonlight,  which  had  lately 
rested  heli)lessly  in  his,  and  which  he  hoped  to 
clasp  once  more,  if  only  for  a  moment,  as  he 
said  good-night.  Rut  it  was  not  to  be ;  for, 
as  they  ai)proached  the  town,  he  saw  the  little 
hands,  one  after  the  other,  glide  into  a  pair  of 
dark  gloves,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  Veronica 
usually  wore  only  on  occasions  requiring  full 
dress. 

At  last  tliey  reached  the  house  ;  and  before 
he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  hasty  touch  from  the  gloved  fingers 
on  his  own.  With  a  "  good-night"  distinctly 
uttered,  Veronica  had  opened  the  door,  and  dis- 
ajipeared,  before  her  husband  did,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hall. 

II.— PALM-SUNDAY. 

"The  morning  of  Palm-Sunday  had  come. 
The  streets  "of  the  town  were  full  of  country 
people  from  the  neighboring  villages.  Before 
the  doors  of  the  houses  the  children  of  the  Prot- 
es  ant  inhabitants  stood,  here  and  there,  in  the 
sunshine,  16oking  down  toward  the  open  door 
of  the  Catholic  church.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
great  procession.  And  now  the  bells  sounded, 
and  the  procession  became  visible  under  the 
Gothic  vault,  and  poured  out  into  the  street. 
In  front  were  the  orphan  boys  with  black  cross- 
es in  their  hands ;  behind  them  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  white  caps ;  then  the  various  town 
schools ;  and  finally,  the  whole  mingled  train 
of  town  and  country  people — men  and  women, 
children  and  gray- haired  men  —  all  singing, 
praying ;  dressed  m  their  best ;  men  and  boys 
bare-headed,  holding  their  caps  in  their  hands. 
Over  their  heads,  at  regular  intervals,  towered 
tlie  colossal  church  images  —  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  Christ  mocked  by  the  Sol- 
diers ;  and  in  the  midst,  high  over  all,  the 
dreadful  Crucifix;  and  last,  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  did  not  generally  take 
part  in  this  public  solemnity.  Veronica  sat, 
half  dressed,  at  a  toilet-table  in  her  sleeping- 
room.  Before  her  lay  open  a  small  gilt-edged 
Catholic  Testament.  She  seemed  to  have  lost 
herself  in  the  reading,  for  her  long  black  hair 
lay  unbound  over  her  white  wrapper,  while  her 
hand,  holding  the  tortoise-shell  comb,  lay  idly 
in  her  lap. 

As  the  noise  of  the  approaching  procession 
reached  her  ear,  she  raised  her  head  and  list- 
ened. It  grew  ever  louder,  the  heavy  tramp  of 
feet,  the  monotonously  chanted  prayer,  ''  Holy 
Mary,  mother  of  mercy!"  sounded  before  the 
window,  and  from  the  procession  behind  came, 
softened  by  the  distance,  "Pray  for  us  poor 
sinners,  now  and  in  the  hour  of  death  I" 

Veronica  murmured  the  consecrated  words. 
She  had  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  stood  with 


her  hands  hanging  by  her  side  at  the  back  part 
of  the  room,  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  win- 
dow.   New  people  constantly  passed,  new  voices 
sounded,  one  image  after  another  was  carried 
by,  till    suddenly   a    heart-piercing  tone    rang 
through  the  air.    The  castnim  dolotis  approach- 
ed, with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  surrounded  by 
people,  followed  by  the  priests  of  the  highest 
position,  with  their  attendants  in  robes  of  cere- 
j  mony.    The  streamers  fluttered,  the  black  crape 
j  of  the  canopy  floated  in  the  air:   beneath,  on  a 
I  bed  of  flowers,  lay  the  image  of  the  Crucified. 
The  brazen  sound  of  the  trumpets  was  like  a 
summons  on  the  day  of  judgment. 

Veronica  still  stood  motionless :  her  knees 
trembled ;  beneath  her  clearly  marked  black 
brows  her  eves  seemed  to  have  lost  all  their 
life. 

When  the  procession  had  passed,  she  sank 
down  by  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been  sit- 
ting, and,  covering  her  face  with  both  hands, 
she  cried  out  the  words  in  Luke,  "Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  child  1"' 

III.-AT  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

The  lawyer  himself  was  no  Catholic,  but  he 
left  his  wife  free  in  the  habits  of  her  youth  and 
her  early  home,  in  expectation,  perliaps,  that 
she  would  gradually  shake  oft"  tlieir  fetters  vol- 
untarily. 

During  the  two  years  since  her  marriage, 
however,  Veronica  had  gone  to  confession  and 
taken  the  sacrament  only  at  the  Easter  season, 
which  had  now  again  returned.     Her  husband 

'  had  before  noticed  that  at  these  times  she  moved 
about  the  house  quietly,  and  apparently  unin- 

I  terested  in  what  passed,  so  that  he  did  not  ob- 

'  serve  that  the  drawing-practice,  so  zealously 
kept  up  before,  ceased  after  that  evening  walk. 

I  But  time  passed  ;  the  ]\Iay  sun  beamed  warm 
into  the  room,  and  Veronica  still  delayed  going 

I  to  confession.     He  could  not  but  see  at  last 

'  that  her  cheek  grew  paler  and  paler  from  day 
to  day,  and  that  beneath  her  eyes  were  dark 
lines  which  sleepless  nights  liad  left  there. 

I       One  morning,  Avhen  he  entered  her  room  un- 

'  noticed,  he  found  her  standing,  lost  in  thought, 
at  the  window. 

'       "  Vroni,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  round  her, 

'  "will  you  not  do  something  that  the  little  head 

'  may  hold  itself  up  again?" 

She  shrank  back  as  if  he  had  roused  sleeping 
thoughts  within  her,  but  she  tried  to  collect 
herself.  "Go  away  now,  Franz,"  she  said, 
taking  his  hand,  and  gently  leading  him^to  the 
chamber  door. 

Tlien,  when  he  had  left  her  alone,  she  dress- 
ed herself,  and  soon  left  the  house,  prayer-book 
in  hand. 

i      Some  time  afterward  she  entered  the  church ; 

'  the  forenoon  was  considerably  advanced,  and 
the  windows  of  the  great  building  were  shaded 

!  by  branches  of  the  linden,  already  clothed  with 
leaves  ;  only  in  the  choir  a  broken  sunbeam  fell 
through  the  painted  glass  on  the  doors  of  the 
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relic  shrine.  In  the  nave  of  the  church  a  few 
people  were  sitting  or  kneeling,with  open  prayer- 
books,  preparing  for  confession.  Nothing  was 
to  be  heard  except  the  murmur  at  the  confes- 
sionals, with  now  and  then  a  deep-drawn  breath, 
or  the  rustic  of  a  dress,  or  a  light  step  over  the 
flags  of  the  pavement.  Soon  Veronica  was 
kneeling  at  one  of  the  confessionals,  near  an 
imnge  of  the  Virgin,  which  looked  down  npon 
her  compassionately.  Ilcr  perfectly  black  dress 
made  tlie  paleness  of  her  face  more  noticeable. 
The  priest,  a  vigorous  man  in  middle  life,  leaned 
his  head  against  the  grating  which  separated 
him  from  his  penitent.  Veronica  repeated  in 
a  low  voice  the  introductory  words,  "  I,  a  poor, 
sinful  creature  ;"  and,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
she  continued,  "acknowledge  before  God  and 
you,  a  priest,  standing  in  the  place  of  God — " 
But  her  words  came  more  and  more  slowly  and 
unintelligibly.      At  last  she  was  silent. 

The  priest's  dark  eye  was  calm,  and  rested 
on  her  with  an  expression  of  weariness,  for  the 
confessions  had  been  going  on  for  hours.  "  Rec- 
oncile yourself  to  the  Lord!"  he  said,  mildly. 
*'  Sin  killeth,  but  atonement  maketh  alive." 

She  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts  ;  and  again, 
as  so  often  it  had  happened  since  that  hour,  the 
noise  of  the  mill  was  in  her  inward  ear;  and 
again  she  stood  before  him  in  the  mysterious 
twilight,  herliands  clasped  in  his,  closing  her 
eyes  in  the  tumult  of  overmastering  emotion, 
hound  fast  by  shame,  not  daring  to  flee,  still 
less  to  remain.  Her  lips  moved,  but  they  ut- 
tered nothing ;  they  moved  in  vain. 

The  priest  was  silent  for  a  time.  "  Courage, 
my  daughter,"  he  said  at  last,  as  he  raised  his 
head,  with  its  thick  black  hair.  "Think  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord:  'Receive  the  Spirit; 
whose  sins  ye  remit,  to  him  they  are  remit- 
ted.'" 

She  looked  up.  The  red  face,  the  large  bull- 
neck  of  the  man  in  priestly  robes,  were  close 
before  her  eyes.  She  began  again,  but  an  un- 
conquerable reluctance  overcame  her,  a  shrink- 
ing as  from  some  impure  deed,  worse  than  what 
she  had  come  here  to  confess.  She  felt  fright- 
ened. Was  not  what  rose  within  her  a  temp- 
tation of  the  deadly  sin  from  wiiich  she  wished 
to  free  herself?  She  bent  her  head  in  a  silent 
conflict  on  the  prayer-book  lying  before  her. 

Meantime  the  wearied  expression  vanished 
from  the  priest's  face.  He  began  to  speak,  ear- 
nestly and  impressively,  and  soon  Avith  all  the 
magic  of  persuasion  ;  low,  but  ringing,  the  tone 
of  his  voice  fell  on  her  ear.  At  any  other 
time  she  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground  under 
its  influence ;  but  now  the  newly  awakened 
feeling  was  stronger  fhan  all  the  power  of 
Mords,  or  all  the  habits  of  her  youth.  Her 
hand  felt  for  her  veil,  which  had  fallen  back 
over  her  hat.  "Pardon,  reverend  Sir,"  she 
stammered.  Then,  shaking  her  head  silently, 
she  drew  down  her  veil,  and,  without  having  re- 
ceived the  sign  of  the  cross,  rose  and  went  down 
the  aisle  with  hasty  steps.  Her  dress  rustled 
against  the  seats ;   she  drew  it  round  her.    It 


seemed  to  her  that  every  thing  was  stretching 
out  a  hand  to  hold  her  there. 

Outside  she  stood,  breathing  deeply,  under 
the  lofty  porch.  Her  heart  was  heavy.  She 
had  thrust  back  the  saving  hand  which  had 
guided  her  from  her  youth ;  she  knew  of  none 
that  she  could  grasp  instead.  Then,  while  she 
stood  hesitating  in  the  sunny  square,  she  heard 
a  child's  voice  near  her,  and  a  little  brown  hand 
offered  for  sale  a  full  bunch  of  primroses.  It 
was  spring  out  in  the  world  !  It  came  like  a 
message  to  her  heart,  as  if  she  had  not  known 
it  before. 

She  bent  toward  the  child,  and  bought  its 
flowers.;  then,  with  the  nosegay  in  her  hand, 
went  down  the  street  toward  the  town  gate. 
The  sunshine  lay  bright  on  the  stones;  from 
the  open  window  of  a  house  there  came  the 
loud  song  of  a  canary.  Moving  slowly  on,  she 
reached  the  last  house.  From  this  point  a 
foot-path  led  toward  the  line  of  hills  which  bor- 
dered the  town  territory  in  this  direction.  Ve- 
ronica breathed  more  freely.  Her  eyes  rested 
on  the  green  grain -fields  which  lay  near  the 
road.  Now  and  then  a  breeze  brought  the  deli- 
cate odor  of  the  primroses  which  grew  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Farther  on,  where  the  pine 
wood  began,  at  the  edge  of  the  fields,  the  path 
grew  steepei',  and  demanded  considerable  ex- 
ertion, although  Veronica  had  always  been  used 
to  mountain  climbing.  She  stopped  half-way, 
and  looked  down  from  the  shadow  of  the  pines 
on  the  sunny  valley  that  lay  beneath  her. 

When  she  had  reached  the  hill-top  slie  seat- 
ed herself  amidst  the  wild  thyme  which  cover- 
ed the  ground  ;  and  while  she  breathed  the 
fragrant  air  of  the  wood  her  eye  wandered  to 
the  blue  mountains  that  lay  in  the  horizon.  Be- 
hind her  blew  the  wind  through  the  tops  of  the 
pine-trees,  dying  away  at  intervals,  while  from 
the  depths  of  the  wood  came,  now  and  then, 
the  stroke  of  the  woodpecker,  or  from  the  air 
above  her  the  cry  of  some  bird  of  prey,  hovering 
invisible  in  the  measureless  space.  Veronica 
took  off  her  hat,  and  leaned  her  head  on  her 
hand. 

Thus,  in  loneliness  and  stillness,  some  time 
passed.  Nothing  came  near  her  but  the  pure 
breezes,  which  played  upon  her  brow,  and  the 
cry  of  tlie  animals,  which  struck  her  ear  from 
the  distance.  Meantime  a  bright  color  flushed 
her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  grew  large  and  beam- 
ing. The  sound  of  a  bell  came  up  from  the 
town.  She  raised  her  head,  and  listened.  It 
tolled  quick  and  clear.  "Requiescat!"  she 
said  to  herself;  for  she  knew  the  little  bell  of 
the  churcli  of  St,  Lambert  as  it  announced  to 
its  congregation  that  the  dark  messenger  from 
the  Lord  had  entered  one  of  their  dwellings. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lay  the  church-yard. 
She  saw  tlie  stone  cross  on  the  grave  of  her 
father,  who,  within  a  year,  had  died  in  her  arms 
while  the  priest  was  praying.  And  farther  on, 
where  the  water  was  shining,  was  that  desolate 
spot  of  ground,  which,  as  a  child,  she  had  often 
regarded  with  shy  curiositv,  where,  by  com- 
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mand  of  the  Church,  those  who  had  committed 
suicide  were  buried,  together  with  those  who 
had  not  come  to  take  tlie  sacrament  at  the  al- 
tar. There  was  her  ])Uace  now,  for  the  time  of 
Easter  confession  was  over.  A  painful  con- 
traction convulsed  her  mouth,  but  it  vanished 
again.  She  rose  ;  a  resolution  stood  firm  and 
clear  in  her  soul. 

A  little  while  longer  she  looked  down  upon 
the  town,  and  let  her  eye  wander  over  the  sun- 
lit roofs,  as  if  seeking  something.  Tlien  she 
turned,  and  went  down  through  the  pine-trees 
as  she  had  come.  She  was  soon  among  the 
green  grain-fields  again.  She  seemed  to  has- 
ten ;  but  she  walked  erect,  and  with  a  firm  step. 

So  she  reached  her  home.  She  heard  from 
the  maid-servant  that  her  husband  was  in  his 
study.  When  she  opened  the  door,  and  saw 
him  sitting  so  calmly  at  his  writing-table,  she 
stood  hesitating  on  the  threshold. 

"Franz,"  she  called,  gently. 

He  laid  down  his  pen.  "Is  it  you,  Yroni  ?" 
he  said,  turning  toward  her.  "You  are  late. 
Was  the  list  of  sins  so  long  ?" 


"Do  not  jest,"  said  she,  imploringly,  as  she 
went  up  to  him  and  took  his  hand.  "I  have 
not  confessed." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise  ;  but  she  knelt 
down  before  him,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
hand. 

"Eranz,"  she  said,  "  I  have  wronged  you  I" 

"  Me,  Veronica  ?"  he  asked,  taking  her  face 
gently  between  his  hands. 

Slie  nodded,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  trouble. 

"And  now  you  have  come  to  confess  to  your 
husband  ?"' 

"No,  Franz,"  she  answered;  "not  to  con- 
fess. But  I  will  confide  in  you — you  only  ;  and 
you — help  me,  and,  if  you  can,  forgive  me  I" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  while  with  his  serious 
eyes  ;  then  he  raised  her  in  both  arms,  and  laid 
her  against  his  breast.  "  Tell  me,  then,  Veron- 
ica." 

She  did  not  move,  but  her  mouth  began  to 
speak  ;  and  while  his  eyes  hung  upon  her  lips 
she  felt  his  arms  clasp  her  closer  and  closer  till 
her  story  was  all  told. 


ENCHANTMENT. 

By  ALICE  CARY. 


All  in  the  May-time's  merriest  weather 

Kode  two  travelers,  bride  and  groom ; 
Breast  and  breast  went  their  mules  together, 

Fetlock  deep  through  the  daisy  bloom. 
Roses  peeped  at  them  out  of  the  hedges. 

White  flowers  leaned  to  them  down  from  the  thorn, 
And  up  from  the  furrows  with  sunlit  edges 

Crowded  the  children  that  sowed  in  the  corn. 

Cheek  o'er  cheek,  and  with  red  so  tender 

Rippling  bright  through  the  gipsy  brown, 
Just  to  see  how  a  lady's  splendor 

Shone  the  heads  of  the  daffodils  down. 
Ah,  but  the  wonder  grows  and  lingei"S, 

Ah,  but  their  fields  look  low  and  lorn, 
Just  to  think  how  her  jeweled  fingers 

Shamed  the  seeds  of  their  yellow  corn ! 

Oh,  it  was  sweet,  so  sweet,  to  be  idle! 

Each  little  sower  with  fate  fell  wroth; 
Oh,  but  to  ride  with  a  spangled  bridle! 

Oh,  for  a  saddle  with  scarlet  cloth! 
Waving  corn— each  stalk  in  tassel ; 

Home  with  its  thatcli  and  its  turf-lit  room— 
What  was  this  by  the  side  of  a  castle  ? 

What  was  that  to  a  tossing  plume  ? 

Winds  through  the  violets'  misty  covering 

Now  kissed  the  white  ones  and  now  the  blue, 
Sang  the  redbreast  over  them  hovering 

All  as  the  world  were  but  just  made  new. 
And  on  and  on  through  the  golden  weather, 

Fear  at  the  faintest  and  hope  at  the  best. 
Went  the  true  lovers  riding  together, 

Out  of  the  East-land  and  into  the  West, 

Father  and  mother  in  tears  abiding. 

Bride-maids  ail  with  their  favors^dressed, 
Back  and  backward  the  daisies  sliding. 

Dove-throat,  black-foot,  breast  and  breast. 
Yet  hath  the  bride-maid  joy  of  her  pining. 

And  grief  sits  iicht  on  tlie  mother's  brow ; 
Under  her  cloud  is  a  silver  lining — 

Tlie  lowly  child  is  a  lady  now. 

But  for  the  sowers,  with  eyes  held  shady 

Either  with  sun-brown  arm  or  hand, 
Darkly  they  follow  the  lord  and  lady 

With  jealous  hatred  of  house  and  "land. 
Fine— it  was  all  so  fine  to  be  idle; 

Dull  and  dreary  the  work-day  doom — 
Oh,  but  to  ride  with  a  spangled  bridle! 

Oh,  for  a  cap  with  a  tossing  plume! 


Nearing  the  castle,  the  bells  fell  ringing. 
And  strong  men  and  maidens  to  work  and  wait 

Cried,  "  God's  grace  on  the  bride's  home-bringing," 
And  master,  mistress,  rode  through  the  gate. 

Five  select  ladies— maids  of  the  chamber- 
One  sewed  her  silken  seams,  one  kept  her  rings, 

One  for  the  pearl  combs,  one  for  the  amber, 
And  one  for  her  green  fan  of  peacock  wings. 

And  sweetly  and  long  they  abode  in  their  castle. 

And  daughters  and  sons  to  their  love  were  bom; 
But  doves  at  the  dew-fall  homeward  nestle, 

To  lodge  in  the  rafters  they  left  at  morn; 
And  memory,  holding  true  and  tender, 

As  pleasures  faded^and  years  increased. 
Oft  bore  the  lady  from  all  her  splendor 

Out  of  the  West-land  and  into  the  East. 

And  far  from  the  couch  where  sleep  so  slowly 

Came  to  her  eyes  through  the  purples  grand, 
Left  her  to  lodge  in  the  bed  so  lowly, 

Smoothed  by^the  mother's  dear,  dear  hand. 
But  after  all  the  ado  to  assemble 

The  sunrise  pictures  to  brighten  the  set, 
One  there  was  thrilled  her  heart  to  a  tremble, 

Ilalf  made  of  envy  and  half  of  regret. 

Ah,  was  it  this  that  in  playful  sporting, 

And  not  as  lamenting  her  maiden  years. 
Often  she  brought  from  the  time  of  "the  courting, 

When  hopes  are  the  sweeter  for  little  feai-s. 
That  one  day  of  the  days  so  pleasant, 

When,  while  she  mused  of  her  lord,  as  it  fell, 
Rode  from  the  castle  the  groom  with  his  present, 

Dear  little  dove-throat,  beloved  so  well  ? 

Or  altar,  in  splendor  of  lilies  and  laces, 

Long-tressed  bride-maids,  or  priest  close  shorn  ? 
Or  ride  through  the  daisies,  or  green  field  spaces, 

Gay  with  children  that  sowed  in  the  corn  ? 
Ye  who  have  left  the  noontide  behind  you. 

And  whom  dull  shadows  begin  to  oppress. 
Say.  ere  the  night-time  falleth  to  blind  you, 

'VVhich  was  the  picture— pray,  do  you  guess? 

All  in  the  castle  was  sweet  with  contentment, 

For  Fortune,  in  granting  all  favors  but  one, 
Threw  over  the  distance  a  cruel  en-  hantment 

That  darkened  the  love-light  and  darkened  the  sun. 
Of  alms  and  of  pleasures,  the  life-long  bestowerg, 

The  lord  and  the  lady  had  just  one  lament: 
Oh.  for  the  lives  of  the  b'-own  little  sowers! 

And  oh,  for  their  artless  and  homely  content! 
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MANY  Americans  are  deterred  from  visiting 
Europe  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  France,  and  many  others  by  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  one  must  have  a  long  vaca- 
tion if  he  would  make  a  pleasant  trip  across  the 
water.        » 

To  the  first  difficulty  we  have  no  answer  to 
offer,  if  Paris  be  included  in  any  one's  plan  of 
travel.  It  is  as  well  to  wait  a  while.  We  are 
not  of  those  who  think  the  prestige  of  Paris  for- 
ever gone,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  imagine 
that  the  French  capital  has  snffered  any  dimi- 
nution of  splendor  or  gayety.  On  the  contrary, 
a  month  of  calm  and  perfect  peace  will  undoubt- 
edly remove  every  trace  of  the  effects  of  war, 
and  Paris  will  be  Paris  for  a  century.  The 
trees  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  will  be  missed ; 
but  no  more  than  in  the  Central  Park  of  New 
York,  where  they  are  yet  to  grow ;  and  the 
drives' will  be  as  thronged  and  as  brilliant 
hereafter  as  heretofore.  The  fashions  will 
rule  supreme  for  some  time  to  come,  and  cer- 
tainly until  some  other  people  learn  that  inde- 
scribable something  of  taste  and  grace  which 
distinguishes  the  French  dress-makers. 

But  the  general  notion  that  a  short  visit  to 
Europe  is  not  worth  making  is  a  great  error, 
and  in  these  days  of  rapid  transit  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  the 
means  and  the  desire  to  travel.  For  travel  is 
worth  doing.  It  is  education,  and  a  very  great 
part  of  education.  It  helps  immensely  in  ena- 
bling men  to  measure  themselves.  It  reduces 
egotism,  while  it  cultivates  just  pride  in  one's 
own  country  and  its  institutions.  It  fits  the 
young  for  reading  and  for  appreciation.  It  is 
worth  much  while  one  is  traveling,  and  worth 
vastly  more  for  years  after  one  has  come  home. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  help  those 
who  may  desire  to  know  Avhat  they  can  do  in  a 
brief  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

And  firstly  and  chiefly,  all  travelers  for  long 
or  short  time  are  apt  to  err  in  the  desire  to  do 
too  much.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  years 
may  be  passed  in  European  travel  without  ac- 
complishing all  that  could  be  done,  and  done 
with  interest  and  profit.  The  traveler  who  ex- 
pects to  "do"  Europe  in  two  years  finds  himself 
as  thoroughly  mistaken  as  the  one  who  thought 
to  do  it  in  one,  or  in  six  months.  It  would  be 
vastly  better  for  all  who  travel  to  direct  their 
ideas  toward  one  country,  where  they  design  to 
pass  most  .of  their  time,  and  leave  others  to  be 
visited  as  excursions  of  pleasure.  Who  that 
knows  Switzerland  at  all  will  imagine  that  he 
could  see  all  its  glories  and  fill  himself  to  satis- 
faction with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  its 
scenery  in  one,  two,  or  five  summers? 

Happy  is  he  who  can  find  two  or  three 
months  of  leisure  for  a  run  to  Europe,  since  in 
that  time  he  can  see  so  much  that  he  has  a 
treasure  within  himself  forever  after  out  of 
which  he  can  draw  endless  delight.  His  books 
become  new  to  him,  and  new  books  have  new 
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value.  History  has  fresh  interest.  Story  be- 
comes reality.  He  lives  his  travels  over  again 
with  all  the  pleasure  of  one  who  has  passed 
yeai's  in  wandering. 

It  is  so  very  easy  for  an  American  to  see  Jeru- 
salem, and  yet  few  think  of  it  as  a  possibility. 
The  vacation  time  of  summer  is  not  fitted  for 
Oriental  travel,  but  many  a  man  would  go  to 
the  Holy  Land  if  he  but  once  took  in  the  idea 
that  he  could  accomplish  it  safely  and  comfort- 
ably, and  return  to  New  York  within  eight  or 
ten  weeks  from  the  day  of  starting.  The  first 
objection  which  he  raises  to  this  suggestion  is 
caused  by  his  desire  to  linger  along  the  way ; 
and  he  thinks  it  impossible  to  push  through  so 
much  travel  and  miss  so  much  on  the  route. 
But  go  where  lie  will,  and  linger  where  he  will, 
he  must  miss  a  thousand  other  places  that  he 
would  like  to  see,  and  he  stays  at  home  and 
misses  all.  Let  him  start  from  home,  what- 
ever he  does,  with  a  fixed  object — to  see  a  cer- 
tain place,  and  take  all  else  by  the  way.  Then 
it  matters  little  whether  it  be  London  or  Jeru- 
salem, he  will  accomplish  an  object,  and  inci- 
dentally do  a  great  deal  more. 

Suppose  that  he  says,  "  I  will  see  Jerusalem." 
He  should  leave  New  York  with  Jerusalem  in 
view.     Twelve  days  will  take  him  comfortably, 
with  his  family,  to  London ;  the  thirteenth  day 
he  will  reach  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine ;  and  on 
the  fourteenth  he  will  go  up  the  river-bank  by 
rail,  and  sleep  that  night,  if  he  choose,  at  May- 
ence  or  Heidelberg,  or  push  on  into  tlie  heart 
of  Germany.     Then,  in  five  days  of  easy  day 
traveling,  he  will  go  through  Munich  and  Inns- 
priick,  the  heart  of  the  Tyrol,  and  over  the 
Brenner  Pass  by  rail,  through  Lombardy,  to 
Verona ;  tlience  down  through  Italy,  by  places 
famed  in  history,  till  he  finds   himself  com- 
I  fortably  settled  in  the  new  hotel  at  Brindisi,  on 
'  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean. 
'  All  of  his  route  has  thus  far  been  in  luxurious 
I  railway  carriages,  and  the  scenery  of  every  va- 
I  riety  known  to  the  world,  from  the  beautiful 
j  Rhine  Valley  to   snow-capped  Alps,  and  the 
green  plains  of  Lombardy.     The  ride  down 
through  Italy,  especially  among  the  Apennines, 
I  is  worth  the  whole  journey  once  to  take.     It 
!  is  only   three  days  across  the  Mediterranean 
I  from  Brindisi    to  Alexandria.     Let  him  add 
I  four  days  or  a  week  to  his  time,  and  he  may 
I  run  up  to  Cairo  and  see  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
j  go  down  to  Suez  and  see  the  Red  Sea,  and  look 
I  across  at  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  return  to 
■  Alexandria  in  time  for  a  steamer,  two  days,  to 
I  Jaffa.      There  is  a  hotel  at  the  port  of  Jonah's 
1  departure,  and  if  he  be  in  good  health,  and  the 
I  ladies  with  him  have  strength  for  a  long  day's 
I  ride  on  a  walking  horse,  he  can  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem in  twelve  hours,  and  thus  his  pilgrimage 
I  is  accomplished.     There  are  good  hotels   all 
along  his  route,  and  the  time,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated it,  is  long  for  the  route,  because  we  sup- 
pose the  party  sleeping  comfortably  always  at 
night,  making  only  easy  railway  journeys  by 
dav.     The  route  can  be  shortened  several  days 
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by  night  travel,  und  gentlemen  traveling  alone 
will  often  gain  much  by  riding  in  the  night,  or 
part  of  the  night,  and  visiting  cities  and  places 
of  interest  in  the  day.  The  return  route  may 
be  varied,  with  only  a  short  addition  of  time, 
by  taking  the  Austrian  Lloyds  steamer  from 
Alexandria  to  Trieste,  or  the  French  IVIessagerie 
Impcriale  steamer  to  Marseilles.  \Vhen  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  route  is  opened  the  whole 
time  from  London  to  Brindisi  will  be  shortened 
to  four  or  five  days,  and  Jerusalem  may  be 
reached  in  twenty  days  from  New  York,  if  the 
steamers  happen  to  connect  exactly. 

But  we  have  mentioned  this  Eastern  trip  only 
as  an  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
travel  can  be  accomplished.  Our  present  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  furnish  information  for  the  pres- 
ent summer,  when  many  of  our  readers  have  the 
time,  and  may  have  the  inclination,  to  make  a 
short  run  across  the  sea. 

Count,  as  deducted  from  the  time  allotted  to 
the  journey,  twenty-two  days,  to  cover  the  voy- 
age out  and  back  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
and  let  us  meet  the  traveler  in  Liverpool  as  he 
lands  from  the  steamer.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  detain  him  for  an  hour,  unless  he  wishes  to 
inspect  the  great  docks,  for  Liverpool  is  only  a 
cr  nmercial  city,  and  in  many  respects  is  like 
New  Y^ork.  He  wishes  to  go  to  the  Continent, 
and  we  will  set  our  faces  thitherward  at  once. 
France  is  in  such  an  unsettled  condition  now 
that  we  can  lose  nothing,  and  may  gain  much, 
by  postponing  our  visit  to  Paris  a  few  weeks, 
and  we  will,  therefore,  take  it  in  our  return 
route,  while  we  devote  the  first  few  weeks  of 
our  time  to  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland.  We 
go  to  London  in  a  few  hours.  London  is  full 
of  hotels,  yet  strangers  know  little  about  them, 
and  hesitate  much  in  going  there  as  to  their 
place  of  rest.  The  large  hotels,  like  the  Lang- 
ham,  the  Charing  Cross,  and  others,  are  well 
enough  for  those  who  have  but  a  day  or  two  to 
stay;  but  if  the  traveler  proposes  to  rest  any 
time,  he  should  go  out  and  find  good  rooms  at 
one  of  the  numerous  quiet  family  hotels  cen- 
trally situated.  Fenton's  in  St.  James  Street, 
or  Mrs.  Edwards's  in  George  Street,  or  Flem- 
ing's in  Half- Moon  Street,  or  any  one  of  fifty 
others,  Avill  give  him  the  accommodation  he 
needs,  and  make  him  quite  at  home.  But  we 
have  determined  to  pass  four  or  six  weeks  in 
Switzerland  ;  and  that  being  our  object,  we  lin- 
ger on  tlie  route  only  as  it  may  suit  our  pleas- 
ure, not  with  the  design  of  accomplishing  any 
travel  work.  For  no  one  should  make  travel  a 
labor. 

We  will  go  down  to  Dover  in  the  afternoon, 
and  ])ass  a  night  at  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  so 
that  we  may  judge  in  the  morning  if  the  weath- 
er is  pleasant  to  cross  the  Channel.  If  the 
steamers  were  large,  the  Channel  crossing  would 
be  of  small  account.  But  the  harbors  are  so 
shallow  that  they  can  not  use  large  vessels. 
The  regular  boats  arc  superb  specimens  of 
naval  architecture  ;  small,  but  strong  and  safe. 
The  route  is  through  Belgium,  and  we  cross 


to  Ostend,  and  continue  by  rail  on  the  same 
day  to  Brussels,  and  here  we  start  on  our  con- 
tinental time-table.  It  is  three  days  since  we 
left  Liverpool,  having  rested  only  a  day  in  Lon- 
don. 

A  day  in  Brussels  to  see  the  cathedral,  and 
another  to  visit  the  field  of  Waterloo,  will  l)e 
time  well  spent,  and  then  it  will  p^y  well  to 
pass  the  next  day  in  Antwerp.  But  our  route 
is  to  Cologne,  and  we  go  there  in  a  few  hours 
by  rail.  Brussels  to  Cologne,  one  day  ;  Cologne 
to  Coblentz,  by  Rhine  boat,  one  day ;  Coblentz 
to  jNIayence,  by  boat,  one  day ;  ]\Iayence  to 
Baden-Baden,  by  rail,  one  day ;  Baden-Ba- 
den to  Basle,  by  rail,  one  day.  These  five 
days  of  delicious  and  easy  travel  may  be  com- 
pressed into  two  if  you  are  in  haste,  and  choose 
to  do  it  all  by  rail,  or  even  into  one  day  and 
night. 

Switzerland  is  divided  into  two  general  parts 
by  the  mountains  commonly  known  as  the  Ber- 
nese Alps.  North  of  these  lies  Lake  Lucerne, 
and  south  of  them  is  the  Rhone  Valley.  We 
will  not  undertake  to  make  a  guide-book  of 
Switzerland  in  a  brief  article  ;  but  we  will  show 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  days,  mak- 
ing Lucerne  our  head-quarters  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country. 

Basle  is  the  northern  frontier  town  of  Switz- 
erland. Three  hours  hence  you  reach  Schaft- 
hausen,  the  Rhine  falls.  The  next  day  you 
will  go  in  a  few  hours  to  Lucerne,  and  make  this 
your  head-quarters  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

There  is  scarcely  a  spot  of  interest  in  North- 
ern Switzerland  which  can  not  be  reached  in  a 
few  hours,  by  rail  or  carriage  or  boat,  from 
Lucerne.  The  Rhigi  is  close  by.  Y'ou  may  go 
by  boat  to  Altorf  in  the  morning,  take  a  car- 
riage to  Andermatt,  the  top  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Pass,  beyond  the  Devil's  Bridge,  spend  a  night 
there,  and  return  to  Lucerne  the  next  day.  Or 
from  Andermatt  you  may  drive  on  to  Coire,  and 
pass  a  day  or  two  in  exploring  the  Via  Mala 
and  other  routes  in  that  vicinity,  and  return  to 
Lucerne  by  rail  from  Coire.  On  the  return  you 
should  pass  a  night  at  Ragatz,  visiting  the  Baths 
of  Pfeti'ers,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places 
in  the  world.  From  Lucerne  you  may  go  up 
the  lake  to  Brunnen,  and  drive  on  the  same 
day  to  Einsiedeln,  the  wonderful  monastery. 
Thence  go  on  to  Lake  Zurich,  cross  the  long 
bridge  at  Rapperschwyl,  and  take  the  rail  to 
Zurich  and  Lucerne,  reaching  the  latter  place 
after  only  one  night's  absence.  Or  Einsiedeln 
may  be  taken  on  the  return  from  Ragatz.  Let 
us  add  up  some  days  of  time  : 

Days. 

Lucerne  to  the  Rhigi  and  back 2 

Lucerne  to  Andormatt 1 

Andermatt  to  Coire 1 

I'p  and  down  the  Via  Mala 1 

To  Ragatz 1 

To  Rapperschwyl  and  Einsiedeln 1 

To  Brunnen  and  Lucerne 1 

Lucerne  to  8t.  Gall 1 

St.  Gall  to  Appenzell 1 

Appenzell  to  Alstetten  and  down  to  Con- 
stance,    1 

Constance  to  Lucerne 1 

Tiie  simple  fact  is  that  one  may  pass  a  week 
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or  a  month  or  a  summer  at  Lucerne,  and  make 
excursions  constantly  which  are  pleasant.  But 
as  we  are  sketching  a  route  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  we  will  go  on  to  Interlachen,  crossing  the 
Brunig  by  carriage,  pass  a  week  at  Interlachen, 
and  then  go  through  Thun  to  Berne,  pass  a 
night,  and  proceed  to  Lake  Geneva,  at  Lau- 
sanne ;  then  to  the  head  of  the  lalvC,  giving  a 
fortnight  to  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  Cha- 
mouni,  reaching  Geneva  fourteen  or  sixteen 
days  after  leaving  Interlachen.  The  route  thus 
sketched  gives  the  traveler  a  view  of  the  most 
celebrated  scenery  of  Switzerland,  and  he  may 
extend  it  by  excursions  as  he  pleases.  We  ar- 
rive at  Geneva  within  fifty  days  from  our  start 
at  Liverpool,  and  Paris  is  only  one  day  distant, 
and  London  only  two  days.  Within  this  time 
we  have  accomplished  more  in  Switzerland  than 
is  often  done  even  by  those  who  linger  all  sum- 
mer among  the  Alps,  and,  after  passing  a  week 
or  two  in  Paris,  we  shall  be  in  America  within 
ninety  days  from  our  start. 

Now,  in  place  of  making  Switzerland  our 
object  in  the  journey,  let  us  start  with  intent 
to  see  something  of  Germany  in  the  summer 
months. 

Leaving  Liverpool  for  the  Continent  by  the 
same  route  as  far  as  Coblentz,  we  ascend  the 
Rhine,  and  pass  the  night  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  instead  of  Mayence.  Thence,  by  rail,  we 
go  to  Eisenach  and  visit  the  old  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  proceeding  next  day  to  Berlin.  From 
Berlin  to  Dresden  is  only  four  hours'  ride. 
From  Dresden  to  Prague  is  a  pleasant  day. 
From  Prague  to  Vienna  is  another.  Then  we 
go  through  Salzburg  to  Munich,  and  so  on  to 
Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  and  from  one  Ger- 
man city  to  another  until  we  reach  the  Rhine 
Valley,  and  here  we  linger  at  Baden-Baden  and 
Heidelberg,  and  perhaps  run  for  a  few  days  up 
to  Lucerne  to  breathe  the  cool  air  of  Switzerland. 

Perhaps  no  more  pleasant  route  for  sixty 
days'  travel  on  the  Continent  could  be  devised 
than  the  following : 


Days 
.      1 

1 


Brussels  to  Cologne 

Rest 

To  Heidelberg  by  the 

Rhine  and  rail 2 

Rest 1 

To  Baden-Baden 1 

Rest 2 

To  Strasburg 1 

Rest X 

To  Basle X 

To  Schaffhausen 1 

To  Berne 1 

To  Interlachen 1 

Rest  and  excursions  . .  4 

To  Lucerne 1 

Excursions 6 

To  Zurich 1 


Dav3. 

ToRagatz 1 

To  Lindau 1 

To  Augsburg 1 

To  Munich 1 

Rest 3 

To  Salzburg 1 

To  Ischl 1 

Rest 2 

To  Vienna 1 

Rest 3 

To  Prague 1 

Rest 1 

To  Dresden 1 

Rest 4 

To  Berlin 1 

Rest 4 


Thence  to  England  via  Holland  and  Belgium, 
as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  you  please,  in  from 
one  to  thi-ee  weeks.  Of  course  the  traveler 
will  add  one  day  to  every  six  of  these  routes 
for  Sunday  rest.  All  Christian  travelers  and 
all  sensible  travelers  rest  one  day  in  seven. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  will  desire  to  visit 
Italy  in  summer,  for  there  is  a  strong  prejudice 


against  it.  But  some  travelers  are  able  to  tes- 
tify, and  ourselves  among  the  number,  that 
Italy  is  both  healthy  and  pleasant  in  the  warm 
months  if  the  voyager  take  proper  care  of  him- 
self. How  easily  it  can  be  reached,  either  in 
summer  or  winter,  the  routes  already  given 
will  show.  From  London  the  choice  of  routes 
is  varied.  The  most  direct  will  be  by  Mont 
Cenis.  The  most  pleasant  will  always  be  by 
the  Cornice  road  along  the  coast,  until  the  rail, 
now  in  progress,  leads  to  the  abandonment  and 
destruction  of  that  superb  road.  The  most 
frequented  route  has  been  that  through  France 
to  Marseilles,  and  by  steamer  to  Civita  Vecchia. 
But  the  routes  through  Germany  have  been 
more  traveled  since  the  war,  and  one  can  go 
from  London  to  Venice  very  comfortably  in 
five  days.  Then,  Southern  and  Central  Italy 
are  now  furnished  with  enough  lines  of  rail  to 
facilitate  travel,  so  that  Italy  is  no  longer  to  be 
seen  only  from  the  window  of  a  slow-going  car- 
riage, as  in  former  days.  From  Venice  we  go 
in  two  hours  to  Padua,  and  in  half  a  day  to 
Bologna.  From  Bologna  to  Florence,  over  the 
Apennines,  a  glorious  ride,  in  half  a  day.  From 
Florence  to  Rome  in  a  day,  and  from  Rome  to 
Naples  in  another.  Returning,  Ave  go  from 
Rome  to  Leghorn  and  Pisa  in  a  day,  from  Pija 
to  Genoa  in  two  days  ;  and  before  long  we  shall 
do  it  by  rail  in  one.  From  Genoa  to  Turin  in 
a  day,  and  to  Milan  in  another.  Thence  it  is 
possible  to  cross  into  Switzerland  by  any  one 
of  the  famous  passes,  or,  going  to  Verona,  one 
may  cross  the  Brenner  by  rail  to  the  Tyrol  and 
Germany,  or  Austria.  Now  condense  the  Ital- 
ian trip  thus : 


Days 

London  to  Venice 5 

Rest 5 

To  Padua 1 

To  Bologna 1 

To  Florence 1 

Rest 5 

To  Rome 1 

Rest 10 

To  Naples 1 

Rest 5 

To  Rome 1 

To  Pisa 1 


Days. 

To  Genoa 2 

Rest 1 

To  Turin 1 

Rest 1 

To  Milan 1 

Rest 1 

ToComo 1 

Over  the   Splugen    to 

Coire 2 

To  Neuchatel  or  Ge- 
neva and  Paris 3 


The  traveler  must  learn  to  resist  temptations 
on  his  route,  if,  indeed,  he  have  a  route.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  man  will 
pass  the  pleasantest  two  or  three  months  in 
Europe  who  goes  without  a  route,  determined 
only  to  enjoy  his  vacation,  even  if  he  does  not  get 
out  of  London,  We  once  crossed  the  sea  with 
a  traveler  who,  when  asked  where  he  intended 
to  go,  always  answered, "  To  Liverpool."  "But 
Liverpool  is  a  fearfully  stupid  place ;  no  one 
stays  there."  "Ah,  w^ell ;  if  I  don't  like  it,  I 
will  go  to  the  next  town!"  And  this  plan  of 
travel  is,  of  all  plans,  most  charming. 

We  have  thus  far  said  nothing  of  travel  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  do  so.  England  and  Scotland  are  so 
thoroughly  cut  up  by  rails  that  a  traveler  may 
do  what  he  pleases  now,  and  as  rapidly  or  as 
slowly  as  he  sees  fit.  If  he  desire  to  make  a 
run  through  Scotland,  before  or  after  going  to 
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Davs 

To  Fort  William "l 

Through  Glencoe 1 

Loch      Lomond      and 

Loch  Katrine 1 

To  Abbotsford 1 

liest 1 


the  Continent,  he  can  accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  two  weeks,  as  for  example  : 

Days 

Liverpool  to  Glasgow.  1 

Ke8t 1 

To  Edinburgh 3a 

Rest 2 

To  Stirling,  Perth, 
Blair -Athol,  Inver- 
ness    3 

Then  down  through  England  as  rapidly  or  slowly 

as  you  please. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  routes  in 
Ireland,  England,  or  Wales,  where  the  travel- 
er must,  of  necessity,  choose  for  himself  what 
he  most  desires  to  see. 

No  one  need  be  deterred  from  visiting  the 
Continent  because  of  any  apprehension  about 
language.  English  is  spoken  in  all  hotels  on 
the  ordinary  lines  of  travel,  and  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  places  also.  Continental  hotels 
depend  on  American  and  English  travelers  for 


their  largest  profits,  and  understand  not  alone 
our  language,  but  our  ways  and  wi^^hes.  We 
never  found  but  one  hotel  in  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa  where  this  was  not  true,  and  that  one 
was  at  Wittenberg,  where  the  hotel  was  poor, 
and  the  landlord  insolent.  Wittenberg  needs 
a  reformation  in  its  hotels,  especially  in  the 
Weintraube. 

To  sum  up,  then :  One  may  go  from  New  York 
to  Berlin,  and  see  the  triumphant  capital  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  grand  frescoes  of  Kaul- 
bach,  and  be  at  his  work  in  New  York  again  in 
thirty  days.  One  may  leave  this  city  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  lie  dreaming  in  his  gondola 
for  three  or  four  golden  evenings  and  moonlight 
nights  in  Venice,  and  reach  New  York  again 
before  the  month  is  ended.  Take  these  two 
skeleton  facts,  and  on  their  dry  bones  build  up 
as  many  days  of  rosy  travel  as  you  can  give 
yourself  and  family  this  summer. 


(BMtnr's  €m]  Cliair. 


THE  easiest  chair  must  be  shaken  by  the 
throes  of  unhappy  France.  The  apparent 
daily  disintegration  of  a  nation  is  the  saddest  of 
spectacles ;  and  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
man  nor  of  any  power  to  control  the  anarchy. 
To  many  thoughtful  Germans,  of  course,  the 
events  of  to-day  seem  only  a  sure  revenge ;  and 
seldom  has  the  whirligig  of  time  twirled  so  swift- 
ly. Our  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  Lieber,  for  instance, 
who,  as  a  little  child,  was  dismissed  from  school  in 
Berlin  in  the  year  180(5,  after  the  great  defeat  of 
Jena,  "because  the  French  were  coming,''  has 
read,  with  the  rest  of  us,  in  these  latter  days,  the 
amazing  story  of  the  surrender  of  the  nephew 
of  the  conqueror  of  Jena  to  the  Prussian  king 
upon  French  soil,  of  the  coronation  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  as  Emperor  of  Germany  in  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  palace  of  Versailles,  and  of  the  vic- 
torious entry  of  the  Germans  into  Paris.  Is 
this,  then,  the  grande  nation,  whose  troops  at 
Fontenoy  gallantly  begged  the  enemy  to  fire 
first?  Is  this  the  people  of  whom  Thackeray 
said  that  well-educated  Frenchmen  do  not  believe 
tliat  the  English  have  ever  beaten  them,  and 
that  a  gentleman  in  Paris  was  once  ready  to  call 
him  to  the  field  of  honor  because  he  said  that 
the  English  had  whii)ped  the  French  in  Spain  ? 
And  if  you  have  a  friend  who  was  educated  in 
France  among  the  French,  not  among  the  En- 
glish-French and  French-English  in  Paris,  ask 
him  what  the  native  histories  say  about  French 
fighting.  Thackeray  said,  again,  that  he  had 
read  a  French  history  which  calls  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  a  French  victory. 

So  glorious  was  France  in  its  own  fancy  I 
Who  does  not  recall  it?  Who  has  not  seen 
upon  his  travels  that  smiling  air  of  superiority  in 
the  gay  city  ?  Who  has  not  been  asked  of  his 
own  country  by  his  French  master  as  if  it  were 
a  land  of  ice  and  barbarians  ?  There  was  a  cer- 
tain Frenchman,  whom  the  Easy  Chair  remem- 
bers, who  could  not  believe  that  the  Chair  would 
ever  return  to  its  own,  its  savage  land.  "But 
vou  are  in  France  I     But  vou  have  seen  Paris  ! 


'  And  you  will  go  back  over  the  sea  to  America  I 
,  Just  Heavens,  how  inscrutable  is  man!"     The 
]  travels  and  explorations  of  the  worthy  Parisian 
I  had  extended  to  Rouen ;    and  Rouen  was  well 
enough,  because  it  was  in  France  ;  but  the  trav- 
;  eler  was  evidently  uncomfortable  until  he  was 
[  again  in  Paris.      "  In  Paris,  indeed,"  he  said, 
1  with  exquisitely  French  simplicity — "in  Paris  a 
man  of  the  world  is  at  home  I"'     And  is  any 
!  thing  more  touching  than  a  Parisian  in  London  ? 
:  How  perfect  are  the  familiar  international  gibe 
and  counter-gibe  I     The  French  play  represents 
London,     It  is  a  scene  of  gloom  and  frigidity 
and  despair.     Tiie  "man  of  the  world"  accosts 
his  neighbors,  but  their  language  is  foreign,  and 
their  aspect  is  forbidding;    and  at  length  the 
I  lankiest -visaged  caricature   of  a  Briton  holds 
I  up  his  lean  finger  and  shakes  a  solemn  warn- 
ing:   "C'est  Soondayl" — 'Tis  Sunday  I  and  the 
French  spectator  is  left  to  imagine  that  suicide 
'  immediately  follows.     But  Punch  gave  the  coun- 
'  ter-gibe  during  the  Great  Exhibition,  when  it 
represented  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  with  shaved 
I  round  heads  and  long  mustaches  and  hands  bu- 
;  ried  in  peg-top   trowsers,  standing  confounded 
before  a  wash-stand,  one  speculatively  saying  to 
the  other.  •'  What  is  that  machine?" 

And  this  is  the  nation  which  a  year  ago  be- 
lieved itself  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  world ! 
"Why,  e'en  so:  and  now  my  lady  Worm's; 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a 
sexton's  spade.  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we 
had  the  trick  to  see't,''  Y''cs,  and  a  year  ago  we 
'■  all  thought  it  to  be  the  greatest  of  military  na- 
tions. Are  our  estimates  of  other  nations  as 
foolishly  wrong  ?  The  story  is  as  fruitful  for  the 
moralist  as  for  the  military  critic  ;  and  the  dull- 
est student  may  begin  to  wonder  whether  the 
strength  of  the  strong  battalions  which  compel 
victory  is  in  the  numbers  or  in  the  spirit.  Where 
lies  the  ditVerence  between  Thermopylaj  and  Se- 
dan ? 

It  is  not  a  year  since  an  American  traveler 
came  to  a  little  village  in  Eastern  France,  not 
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many  leagues  from  Sedan,  which  the  Germans 
had  ah-eady  occupied.  The  streets  were  quiet; 
not  many  soldiers  were  visible  ;  and  the  German 
flag  was  flying  upon  tbe  town-hall.  The  Amer- 
ican stepped  into  a  barber's  shop,  and  seated 
himself  to  wait  his  turn,  as  the  artist  was  just 
finishing  a  German  soldier,  whose  eyes  were 
complacent!,}^  closed  as  his  head  lay  back,  expos- 
ing his  jugular  vein  to  the  edge  of  his  hereditary 
foeman's  steel.  When  all  was  over,  and  the 
German,  paying  the  little  fee,  departed,  the 
American  said  to  the  imperturbable  barber, 
"What!  you  shave  all  alike? — Germans  and 
all?"  The  barber  adjusted  the  cloth  calmly 
about  the  American,  and  said,  sententiously,  with 
the  mere  suggestion  of  a  shrug,  "Eh!  it's  shave 
or — "  and  he  made  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
finger  across  liis  throat,  indicative  of  an  extreme- 
ly disagreeable  alternative.  Then  he  proceeded 
with  his  brush,  and  the  American  with  his  ques- 
tions. 

"Did  they  get  in  without  much  trouble? 
Was  the  fighting  desperate  ?" 

"There  was  no  fighting,  monsieur,"  was  the 
bland  reply,  as  the  artist  stropped  his  peaceful 
weapon. 

"No  fighting!"  incredulously  ejaculated  the 
American. 

"Just  Heaven  !  no,"  responded  the  barber,  as 
he  took  the  patient's  nose,  and,  gyrating  the  ra- 
zor, drew  the  first  lather. 

"The  truth  was,  monsieur,"  he  continued — 
for  the  interlocutor  was  necessarily  silent — "a 
few  days  before  the  enemy  arrived  a  proclama- 
tion came  from  Monsieur  Garabetta  urging  ev- 
ery body  to  rise  and  repel  the  invader,  to  de- 
fend our  altars  and  our  fires,  and  to  remember 
that  la  belle  France  rehed  upon  the  dauntless 
hearts  of  her  children.  It  was  fine,  monsieur, 
very  fine,"  and  the  artist  reflectively  stropped 
again. 

"The  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  a 
load,  by  several  wagon-loads,  of  fire-arms — of 
Chassepots,  in  fact,  monsieur.  But  what  were 
we  to  do  with  Chassepots  ?  Great  Heavens  !  I, 
for  example — I  knew  not  the  Chassepot.  But 
the  courageous  went  and  armed  themselves,  and 
we  were,  in  fact,  all  armed.  But,  monsieur,  it 
is  a  frightful  instrument,  the  Chassepot!  I 
brought  one — for  patriotism  is  brave,  monsieur 
— I  brought  one  very  carefully  to  my  wife,  and 
we  meditated  the  Chassepot.  Truly  it  was  for- 
midable ;  and  my  wife,  who  is  prudent,  said  at 
last,  '  Lest  it  do  mischief,  I  will  put  it  under  the 
bed  !'  There,  at  least,  it  was  safe,  and  monsieur 
knows  that  in  unskilled  hands  so  terrible  a  weap- 
on is  dangerous.  My  neighbors  did  likewise, 
and  our  spirits  became  again  tranquil.  But  one 
fatal  day — ah  !  day  deplorable  for  my  country ! 
— a  squadron  of  the  enemy  approached  the  vil- 
lage. They  blew  the  trumpet.  They  demanded 
surrender.  To  resist,  as  monsieur  at  once  per- 
ceives, was  perilous.  Resistance,  in  fine,  was 
impossible,  and  we  surrendered.  What  would 
monsieur  have?     The  enemy  is  pitiless." 

The  orator  deftly  turned  the  American's  head 
upon  the  chair,  and  resumed  his  shaving  and  his 
speaking :  "  They  took  possession  instantly,  and 
the  detestable  flag  appeared  upon  the  town-hall. 
Then  proclamations  were  placarded  every  where 
in  German  and  French,  The  first  required  that 
all  persons  who  had  arms  should  bring  them  im- 


mediately to  a  place  named,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  authorities  under  pain  of  summary  military 
trial.  Monsieur  conceives  ?  He  remarks  that 
we  were  dealing  with  assassins  ?  Of  course  we 
were  in  despair.  Every  patriotic  citizen  had  a 
Chasseijot — an  arm  of  precision — under  his  bed. 
But  quick  !  quick !  War  does  not  delay  ;  and 
what  father  of  a  family  wishes  to  be  tried  in  the 
military  manner?  1  ran  for  the  bed.  'O 
Heaven!'  exclaimed  my  wife;  'Alfonse,  be- 
ware!' Ah,  monsieur,  I  knew  not  precisely  the 
properties  of  an  arm  of  precision ;  I  was  the  fa- 
ther of  a  family,  and  I  paused.  Then,  with  su- 
preme care,  my  wife  drew  out  the  Chassepot. 
She  placed  it  in  my  hands,  which  I  held  as  far 
from  me  as  possible,  turning  away  my  head. 
'Merciful  Heaven,  preserve  my  Alfonse!'  she 
prayed,  as  she  opened  the  street-door  for  me  to 
pass  out.  But  patriotism  nerves  one,  as  monsieur 
comprehends.  I  held  my  arms  extended  and 
my  head  aside,  and  so  went  safely  carrying  the 
dreadful  weapon,  which,  by  Heaven's  grace, 
failed  to  explode.  I  delivered  it  to  the  officer. 
'Thank  God!'  I  exclaimed  as  he  took  it  from 
me,  and  I  once  more  breathed  freely.  The 
soldier  laughed.  But  they  are  assassins — those 
others,  those  Germans!" 

The  American's  chin  was  smooth  as  the 
Frenchman  ended,  and  during  that  short  session 
in  the  barber's  chair  he  had  learned  more  of  the 
condition  of  France  and  the  explanation  of  its 
tragedy  than  in  many  hours  of  reading  and  re- 
flecting. On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  hear 
that  those  others — those  assassins,  those  Ger- 
mans— were  ill-behaved.  Indeed,  the  barber 
said  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  great  many 
soldiers,  except  at  certain  times,  when,  my  faith ! 
monsieur,  they  rose  from  the  very  streets.  The 
system  of  the  Germans  was  perfect  to  the  small- 
est detail.  A  recent  private  letter  from  Eper- 
nay,  the  very  fountain  of  Champagne,'states  that 
Prussians  were  quartered  there  for  more  than  six 
weeks  among  the  reservoirs  of  the  choicest  and 
most  tempting  wine  ;  and  what  so  tempting  as 
a  wilderness  of  wine-cellars  amply  stored  to  a 
soldier,  to  a  victorious  soldier,  to  a  victorious 
German  soldier?  But  no  complaint  was  heard. 
The  military  authorities,  of  course,  made  requi- 
sitions ;  but  they  gave  receipt'^,  for  every  thing, 
and  touched  no  private  property. 

There  is  one  tradition  in  the  German  army  which 
has  doubtless  survived  to  this  day,  and  has  been 
often  gayly  repeated  around  the  camp-fires  before 
Paris.  It  w^as  told  to  Dr.  Lieber  by  General 
Pfuhl,  of  the  allied  army  of  occupation  in  1815. 
After  entering  Paris  General  Pfuhl  was  military 
governor  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city,  and 
a  Prussian  soldier,  native  of  Pomerania,  was  one 
day  brought  before  him  for  having  beaten  his 
host,  a  French  citizen,  because  he  did  not  in- 
stantly produce  the  white-beer — weissbier  of  Ber- 
lin— when  the  soldier  demanded  it.  The  demand 
was  so  extraordinary  that  the  curious  general 
sent  for  the  offending  soldier,  and  investigated 
the  case.  The  soldier  confessed  every  thing. 
He  had  asked  for  weissbier  in  Paris,  and,  against 
the  most  positive  orders,  had  beaten  his  French 
host  who  did  not  produce  it. 

"  But,  my  boy,"  said  the  general,  "I  can  not 
understand  you.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  asking 
for  weissbier  in  Paris  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,  general,  what  lonfean.    When 
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lor  Johnston,  who  wivs  nnanimously  chosen  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  William  T.  Blodgctt,  Mr.  William  J. 
Hoppin,  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  Jun,,  Mr.  Samuel 
G.  Ward,  Professor  Comfoi-t,  and  Mr.  Putnam. 
With  these  were  associated  other  gentlemen, 
whose  names  ai-e  famiUar  in  connection  with  all 
good  movements  in  the  city. 

After  careful  deliberation  it  was  decided  that 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars should  be  raised  by  private  subscri])tion,and 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  erection  of  a  proper  building.  The 
subscription  was  quietly  pushed,  and  when,  with 


Ventes  after  a  well-known  director  had  bid  it 
up  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  francs  ?"" 
And  last  year,  he  tells  us.  the  British  Parliament 
granted  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  for  the 
support  of  art  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  to  develop  and  encourage  this  taste  that 
the  jNIetropolitan  ^luseum  of  Art  arises.  The 
general  interest  in  the  subject  shows  that  the 
time  has  come.  The  nucleus  of  the  effort  is 
found  in  the  knowledge  and  energ}-of  a  few,  and 
from  that  will  spring  an  institution  in  which  ev- 
ery artist  in  every  department  of  art  will  find  the 
instruction,  the  stimulus,  and  the  delight  which 


outanygeneral  public  appeal,  it  had  reached  about    have  hitherto  been  entirely  wanting  in  America. 

half  the  sum  contemplated,  the  Legislature  au-  j  

thorized  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  in  the  !  A  distinguished  public  man  once  said  to  the 
city  of  New  York  to  erect  upon  any  "public.  Easy  Chair  that  after  an  election  in  which  he 
park,  square,  or  place  in  said  city,  a  suitable  fire-  had  taken  part,  and  in  which  his  party  had  suc- 
proof  building,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ceeded,  he  always  signed  the  recommendations 
and  maintaining  therein,  under  suitable  rules  of  any  body  who  asked  him  for  any  oflice  he 
and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  said  wished.  And  when  the  Easy  Chair  remarked 
board  from  time  to  time,  a  museum  and  gal-  that  he  must  have  sadly  cheapened  his  name  with 
lery  of  art,  for  the  Metropolitan  ]Museum  of  Art,"    the  appointing  power,  the  excellent  statesman 


at  a  cost  not  exceeding  a  sum  which  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is 
probably  the  most  munificent  grant  for  purposes 
of  pure  art  ever  made  in  the  country  ;  and  it  es- 


answered,  "Not  at  all ;  because  I  wrote  by  mail 
that  no  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  my  request.*' 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  this  was  not  cheapening 
his  name.     But  what  must  the  appointing  power 


tablishes  the  enterprise  upon  a  truly  metropolitan    have  secretly  thought  of  a  man  who  respected  his 
foundation.  |  own  name  so  little  ?     And   an  eminent  public 

In  Boston,  also,  a  similar  movement  has  re-  officer  of  long  service  told  the  Easy  Chair  that  a 
suited  in  an  ample  subscription,  and  the  presen- '  recommendation  was  once  delivered  .to  him  by 
tation  of  beautiful  and  costly  collections  for  the  an  oflice-seeker  from  a  President  of  the  United 
museum.  The  inspiration  seems  to  be  universal.  [  States  ;  and  Avhen  the  officer,  delaying  the  ap- 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  larger  and  even  plicant,  asked  the  President  if  he  really  wished 
the  smaller  cities  should  not  share  in  it.  There  the  person  appointed,  the  President  replied, 
are  prosperous  interior  cities  in  New  York,  for    "Not  in  the  least ;   but  I  ga^-e  the  letter  to  him 


instance — Poughkeepsie,  Troy,  Utica,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Buft'alo,  Elmira — each  of  which  may 
well  have  its  gallery.  Professor  Comfort  states 
in  an  article  upon  the  subject  in  Old  and  New, 
that  the  entire  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  in 
Germany,  is  about  as  large  as  Orange  County,  in 
New  York,  and  about  as  rich.  The  capital  city, 
Gotha,  is  as  large  as  Newburgh,  having  about 
seventeen  thousand  inhabitants.    And  this  pleas- 


to  get  rid  of  him. 

Any  Easy  Chair  must  be  ofteii  reminded  of 
such  incidents  when  it  reads  in  the  papers  the 
cards  and  notices  and  invitations  and  petitions  to 
which  conspicuous  names  are  attached.  It  dis- 
covers, for  instance,  that  the  most  eminent  min- 
isters, merchants,  lawyers,  and  capitalists  are 
very  anxious  to  hear  Dr.  Dunderhead  upon  the 
historv  of  chaos.     They  compliment  the  learned 


ant  little  town  has  a  museum  of  art  containing  doctor's  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  beg  him  to 
more  than  seven  hundred  excellent  paintings,  name  the  evening  when  he  will  speak  to  them, 
fifty  thousand  engravings,  forty  thousand  coins.  The  doctor  replies  in  blusliing  rhetoric,  and  will 
fourteen  thousand  casts  of  coins,  nine  thousand  yield  to  their  desires  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
drawings,  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  of  fa-  32d.  On  that  evening  the  Easy  Chair,  which 
mous  works  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  New-  has  perused  the  correspondence  Avith  eager  ex- 
burgh,  indeed,  has  no  Grand  Duke,  but  she  can  '  pectation,  and  which  has  a  profound  interest  in 
do  likewise.  She  can  not,  indeed,  have  many  i  chaos,  repairs  to  the  hall,  finds  a  dozen  surprised 
of  the  most  renowned  original  masterpieces,  nor  stragglers  like  itself,  but  not  one  of  the  conspic- 
can  the  city  of  New  York ;  for  such  works  are  nous  clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants,  or  cap- 
not  often  sold,  and  when  they  are  it  is  a  mem-  !  italists,  and  goes  home  in  bewilderment  to  read 
orable  occasion,  j  in  the  morning's  paper  an  elaborate  report  of 

Mr.  Perkins  recalls  the  prices  that  have  been    Dr.  Dunderhead's  lecture,  delivered  at  the  re- 


paid for  famous  pictures.  "Are  we  aware,"  he 
asks,  "that  the  sale  of  a  real  Raphael  is  an  event 
in  Europe  whose  probability  is  known  long  be- 
forehand, so  that  on  the  appointed  day  the  priv- 
ilege of  buying  it  is   eagerly  disputed  by   the 


quest  of  the  following  distinguished  gentlemen — 
who  are  duly  named ;  and  it  slowly  dawns  upon 
him  that  he  has  been  assisting  at  an  advertise- 
ment, that  the  invitation  to  Dr.  Dunderhead 
was  also  written  bv  Dr.  Dunderhead,  that  the 


directors  of  all  the  great  galleries  north  of  the    gentlemen  signed  because  they  were  asked  to  do 


Alps; that  the  Delessert  Raphael  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  given  away  to  the 
Due  d'Aumale  at  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
francs  ;  that  the  Louvre  paid  six  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by 
Murillo ;  that  the  Congress  of  Munster,  by  Te- 


so,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  intended  to 
impress  the  mral  districts,  and  to  procure  the 
leanied  and  erudite  Dunderhead  invitations  to 
lecture  in  other  places. 

Have  these  gentlemen  no  respect  for   their 
names  ?     Thev  would  not  indorse  the  note  of  a 


niers — a  little  picture  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long    stranger  for  a  thousand  dollars  because  some- 
by  a  foot  high — was  bought  in  at  the  Hotel  des  I  body  asked  them  to  do  it  for  good  nature.     But 
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it  is  just  as  dishonorable  to  indorse  a  man's  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  when  you  know  nothing  of  it 
as  to  indorse  a  man's  promise  to  pay  of  whose 
solvency  you  are  equally  ignorant.  Indeed,  in 
the  one  case  you  could  supply  the  money  if  the 
maker  of  the'  note  foiled.  But,  dear  Sirs,  can 
you  supply  the  eloquence  and  erudition  which 
you  indorsed  in  Dr.  Dunderhead,  for  which 
many  Easy  Chairs  paid  many  dollars,  and  which 
Dunderhead  foiled  to  display?  You  can  not, 
indeed,  be  sued  at  the  City  Hall,  but  you  are 
prosecuted  at  another,  even  loftier  tribunal,  and 
you  are  mulcted  in  damages.  Your  own  good 
name  i)ays  the  penalty,  and  is  thereafter  less  re- 
spected. *  If  a  man  does  not  respect  his  own 
name,  who  will?  But  if  he  publicly  announces 
that  his  name  is  of  no  weight,  how  can  he  com- 
plain if  it  becomes  a  jest  ? 

There  are  every  day  great  public  meetings  at 
which  a  long  list  of  fomiUar  names  appears  as 
vice-presidents.  Very  often  the  gentlemen  are 
notified  that  their  names  are  to  be  used,  and 
that  if  they  are  unwilling  they  may  inform  the 
managers.  But  very  often,  also,  they  know 
nothing  of  their  complicity  until  they  read  their 
names  in  the  report  of  the  meeting.  Upon  this 
discovery  most  men  shrug  their  shoulders,  and 
wish  impatiently  that  people  wouldn't  do  so. 
But  they  have  a  feeling  that  the  occasion  is 
passed  ;  that  they  will  be  derided  as  courting  no- 
toriety if  they  write  to  the  papers  stating  that 
their  names  were  used  without  authority ;  so 
they  grumble  and  acquiesce.  But  they  never- 
theless connive  at  the  abuse  of  their  names. 
They  embolden  the  furtlier  abuse,  and  they 
weaken  both  the  power  and  the  effect  of  disavow- 
al. They  condoned  the  abuse  when  they  were 
made  vice-presidents  of  the  immense  and  enthu- 
siastic meeting  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Terra  del  Fuego ;  and  why,  sneer  Mrs.  Grundy 
and  Mrs.  Candour  —  why  should  they  be  too 
nice  to  assist  at  the  grand  demonstration  of  fra- 
ternity for  the  Philippine  Islands  ?     If  the  cor- 


respondents of  Dr.  Dunderhead  would  show  that 
they  respected  their  own  names,  they  would 
soon  find  that  other  people  would  not  trifie  with 
them. 

But  neither  must  they  cheapen  them  by  con- 
stant use.  There  are  well-known  names  that 
appear  upon  every  occasion.  They  ask  all  tlie 
Dunderheads  to  lecture ;  they  petition  for  and 
against  all  public  objects  ;  they  recommend  every 
thing  from  a  Correggio  to  a  corn-plaster ;  they 
offer  benefits  to  actors ;  they  are  honorary  direct- 
ors of  institutions  of  which  they  are  painfully 
ignorant ;  their  names  appear  so  universally  and 
indiscriminately  that  they  have  no  more  effect 
upon  public  attention  or  confidence  than  the 
machines  with  which  the  Chinese  bonzes  grind 
out  prayers  can  be  supposed  to  have  u])on  the 
Divine  intelligence.  The  consequence  is  that 
all  sensible  men  come  to  regard  these  signatures 
as  those  of  men  of  straw.  And  why  not,  since 
they  give  straw  bail  for  the  appearance  of  that 
which  does  not  appear,  or  for  the  excellence  of 
that  of  which,  if  it  be  excellence,  they  know 
nothing  ? 

And  so,  says  the  old  story,  after  crying  wolf 
so  long  that  the  shepherds'  no  longer  heeded 
him,  one  day  the  boy  cried  wolf  lustily,  for  the 
wild  beast  had  really  come.  But  the  louder  he 
cried,  the  louder  they  sneered.  "No,  no  ;  we've 
learned  your  tricks  at  last,  you  wicked  boy,  and 
you  may  shout  until  you  are  hoarse  I"  And 
while  they  laughed  the  wolf  devoured  the  boy. 
Remember,  then,  dear  Dimderhead  correspond- 
ents, that,  when  Plato  himself  comes,  and  some 
foolish  touter  obtains  your  names,  or  even  your- 
selves this  time  know  that  the  truly  seraphic 
^loctor  has  arrived,  whose  golden  wisdom  would 
make  the  whole  world  richer,  it  will  be  in  vain. 
You  have  invited  discredit  for  your  names  ;  and 
we,  who  have  been  deluded,  when  we  see  that 
you  earnestly  invite  us  all  to  hear  Plato,  shall 
only  smile  incredulously — "Plato  indeed!  'tis 
only  Dunderhead  Number  Twenty. " 


CMtnr's  fittrnri}  tximk 


PERSONAL. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  an  event  which  will  be  felt  beyond 
the  borders  of  his  own  kingdom.  Born  in  1802, 
and  beginning-business  just  at  the  era  when  lit- 
erature, from  being  the  luxury  of  the  few,  was 
about  becoming  the  necessity  of  the  many,  the 
marvelous  success  and  usefulness  which  he  and 
his  brother  William  achieved  as  editors  and  pub- 
lishers is  largely  due  to  the  foct  that  they  had 
the  sagacity,  or  rather  the  intuition,  to  perceive 
the  wants  of  the  new  age,  and  to  conform  their 
pubHcations  thereto.  They  may  be  said  to  be 
the  originators,  so  for  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, of  cheap  popular  literature  ;  and  their 
house,  which  was  founded  about  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Harper  and  Brothers  in  this  country, 
has  done  for  England  and  Scotland  a  work  very 
analogous  to  that  performed  by  the  latter  house 
for  America.  There  is  this  also  in  common  be- 
tween them,  that  in  both  cases  the  firm  was  also 
a  fraternity.  Robert  began  life  as  a  bookseller. 
A  careful  and  patient  study  of  the  "Encyclope- 


dia Britannica"  served  him  in  lieu  of  a  collegiate 
education,  nnd  probably  fitted  him  for  his  life- 
work  more  perfectly  than  a  more  scholastic  train- 
ing could  have  done.  In  1832,  having  already 
become  widely  known  as  a  popular  editor  and 
author,  he  joined  his  brother  in  the  publication 
of  Chmnher.Hs  Edinhurgh  Journal.  "Cham- 
bers's Information  for  the  People,"  "Cyclopedia 
of  English  Literature,"  "Miscellany," and  "  En- 
cyclopedia" followed  in  rapid  succession,  and 
achieved  in  a  marvelous  degree  the  design  of 
their  originators — that  of  affording,  in  a  conven- 
ient and  economical  form,  instructive  and  enter- 
taining reading  for  the  common  people.  Nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  "  In  forma-  • 
tion  for  the  People"  have  been  sold  in  Great 
Bi-itain and  the  United  States ;  and  "Chambers's 
Encyclopedia"  was,  when  issued,  doubtless  the 
best  popular  encyclopedia  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  still  has  but  one  peer,  that  of  the 
INIessrs.  Appleton,  in  this  country,  A  somewhat 
doubtful  rumor  attributes  to  Robert  Chambers 
the  authorship  of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation." 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  this  rumor  in  order  j 
to  accredit  him  witli  a  high  degree  of  literary 
skill,  combined  very  happily  \vith  that  sagacity, 
prudence,  and  high-toned  integrity  Avliich  con- 
stitute the  best  features  of  a  truly  successful 
business  man.  The  j)opularity  of  William  and 
Robert  Chambers's  ])ublications  was  achieved 
without  any  pandering  to  vicious  or  even  doubt- 
ful a[)petites ;  and  it  is  not  too  mucii  to  say  that 
no  two  men  in  (ireat  Britain  have  done  more  to 
render  useful  literature  popular,  and  so,  by  a  pure 
])ress,  to  neutralize  the  evils  of  a  corrupted  one, 
than  these  two  brothers,  whose  labors  attest  how 
true  a  success  attends  on  any  life  consecrated, 
without  hesitation  or  deviation,  to  a  single  higli 
and  noble  purpose. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  the  oldest 
and  worthiest  book  firms  of  Scotland  suffers  by 
the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  the  honored 
English  house  of  Low,  8on,  and  INIarston  suffers 
a  kindred  loss  in  the  death  of  Sampson  Low,  Jun. 
Like  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  an  author  as  well  as 
publishei',  Mr.  Low  was  favorably  known  to  the 
public  not  only  as  an  active  member  of  the  firm, 
but  also  as  the  editor  and  compiler  of  two  useful 
treatises,  the  "Charities  of  London."'  and  the 
"  Hand-book"'  to  the  Charities.  Outside  his  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  in  it,  he  devoted  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  same  subject ;  and  the  suc- 
c  ssful  establisiiment  of  the  fire-escai)e  system 
in  London  was  largely  due  to  his  exertions.  1 

On  the  18th  of  March — the  day  after  the 
death  of  Robert  Chambers  —  died  Professors 
Augustus  De  Morgan,  of  England,  and  George 
Gottfried  Gervinus,  of  Germany,  Professor  Le 
Morgan  was  sixty-five  years  old,  having  been 
born  at  Madura,  in  Southern  India,  in  June, 
ISOG.  In  1827  he  had  acquired  the  highest  po- 
sition at  Cambridge  as  a  mathematician,  but"  ob- 
tained neither  the  degree  of  31.  A.  nor  a  fellow- 
ship, being  excluded  by  the  religious  tests.  The 
next  year  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  math- 
ematics in  the  London  University,  and  retained 
the  chair  until  180(3.  He  was  distinguished  as 
an  insurance  actuary.  Among  the  works  that 
have  conferred  distinction  upon  him  may  be 
mentioned  his  "Essay  on  Probabilities,"  "El- 
ements of  Algebra,"  "Eormal  Logic;  or,  the 
Calculus  of  Inference  Necessary  and  Probable,"" 
and  "Dilferential  and  Integral  Calculus.""  He 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  various  periodicals, 
and  his  contributions  to  Knight"s  "Penny  En- 
cyclopedia" are  said  to  form  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  that  work. 

Professor  Gervinus  was  born  in  Darmstadt, 
May  20,  180.").  Though  intended  by  his  parents 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie 
study  of  history.  He  was  a  professor  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  afterward  at  Gottingen.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  "History  of  German  Literature,"" 
which  is  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on 
tliat  subject,  and  his  more  recent  work,  '*  The 
History  of  the  Nineteenth  (^entury."  He  was, 
in  18;>7,  banished  by  the  King  of  Hanover  for 
})rotesting  against  the  infractions  by  the  latter 
of  the  Constitution;  but  in  18-44:  we  find  him 
again  at  Heidelberg,  Professor  of  History  and 
Literature.  In  politics  he  was  rejniblican,  and 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  German  em- 
pire as  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  administration 
and  a  bloodv  war. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

That  portion  of  religious  literature  which  is 
occupied  with  maintaining  the  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  assaults  of  unbelief  is  so  gen- 
erally either  apologetic  or  dogmatic,  it  so  habit- 
ually excuses  faith  or  accuses  doubt,  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  come  across  a  book  wiitten  in  a 
tone  at  once  so  candid  and  so  cheeringly  confi- 
dent as  .'1(/  Fidem  (Noyes,  Holmes,  and  Co.). 
We  find  throughout  the  book,  as  Dr.  Burr  in 
his  jjreface  advises  us  we  shall,  "an  air  of  great 
confidence."'  At  the  same  time  the  author  rare- 
ly substitutes  mere  assertion  for  argument,  and 
never  denounces  as  criminal  the  reader  who  fails 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  statements,  and  to 
accejjt  the  opinions  to  which  they  lead.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats 
of  the  moral  conditions  necessary  to  a  successful 
seeking  of  religious  truth.  To  a  greater  extent 
than  most  of  his  ]n-edecessors  in  this  field.  Dr. 
Burr  recognizes  the  fact  that  spiritual  truths  are 
not  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  same  processes  as 
mathematical  or  material  truths.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  his  volume  that  he  is  most  successful. 
In  the  second  part  he  proceeds  to  argue  the  evi- 
dences of  religion  in  the  more  ordinary  way. 
This  part  will  be  more  serviceable  iir  strengthen- 
ing the  faith  of  believers  than  in  overcoming  the 
objections  of  doubters.  Indeed,  the  author  does 
not  show  himself  well  informed  as  to  the  nature 
of  those  objections.  He  assumes,  for  example, 
as  "granted  by  all  save  the  most  fantastic  of 
skeptics,"  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  writ- 
ten by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  attributed, 
and  in  the  age  to  which  they  are  attributed,  and 
on  this  foundation  builds  strong  argument  for 
their  truthfulness,  whereas  the  very  question,  and 
in  some  sense  we  might  almost  say  the  only  ques- 
tion, which  modern  skepticism  raises  against  the 
biblical  narrative,  is  whether  it  was  so  written,  or 
whether  it  is  a  mythical  growth  of  a  later  day. 
In  style  Dr.  Burr  is  not  infrequently  over- 
rhetorical  ;  but.  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  much 
purer  and  better  English  than  the  preceding 
work,  "Pater  ^lundi,"  by  the  same  author. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  commend 
Dr.  IIaxxa"s  Li/e  of  Christ.  Originally  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes,  then  compressed  into 
three,  it  now  assumes  a  yet  more  convenient  and 
attractive  form  in  one  goodly  sized  and  hand- 
somely bound  octavo  of  nearly  900  pages,  from 
the  press  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Both 
form  and  price  will  combine  to  render  this  the 
]xipular  edition.  The  illustrations,  transferred 
from  Dore's  Bible  by  the  photo-lithographic  proc- 
ess, are  of  very  unequal  merit.  Dore'  has  not 
met  with  the  same  success  in  illustrating  the 
Evangelists  that  has  attended  his  ])encil  in  the 
more  congenial  themes  afforded  him  by  Dante; 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  lines  is  not  fully  preserved 
in  the  transfer.  But  the  selection  of  subjects  is 
good,  and  tlie  purchaser  of  this  volume  will  have 
unquestionably  the  best  of  Dore'"s  New  Testa- 
ment pictures,  though  not  in  their  perfect  form. 

Dr.  Conant's  Nerisioti  of  the  Psalms  (Amer- 
ican Bible  Union),  following  his  revision  of  Job, 
Proverbs,  and  Matthew,  lies  before  us.  It 
claims  our  verdict  in  two  aspects — as  an  addition 
to  biblical  literature,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the 
King  James  version.  Tlie  Bible  Union  revision 
did  not  start  out  well ;  but  it  has  been  stead- 
ily improving.     The  best  scholars  of  the  Church 
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were  not  at  first  identified  with  it.  But  the 
Church  has  no  scholar  the  superior  and  few  the 
peers  of  Dr.  Conant.  It  at  first  depreciated 
the  King  James  version.  But  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  Dr.  Conant's  preface  assures  us  that  his 
work  is  "  a  revision  of  the  common  Enghsh  ver- 
sion, and  not  an  independent  transhition."  The 
first  translators  assumed  the  correctness  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Dr.  Conant  is  abundantly  com- 
petent to  conduct  those  delicate  and  difficult  in- 
vestigations necessary  to  assure  an  accurate  text. 
As  an  interpreter  for  those  not  familiar  with  the 
original,  his  volume  will  be  valuable.  As  a  book 
of  devotional  reading  to  those  whose  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  Psalms  is  impaired  by  their  famil- 
iarity with  them  in  the  English  version,  it  will 
be  not  less  valuable.  Some  changes  which  Dr. 
Conant  has  introduced,  as  the  modern  for  the 
ancient  form  of  the  present  tense — e.  </.,  runs 
for  runneth,  stands  for  standeth — seem  to  us  no 
real  improvement.  But  changes  introduced  in 
other  places,  as  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  give 
a  new  and  truer  conception  of  the  sacred  writer's 
meaning.  And  the  whole  is  fresh,  and  by  the 
newness  of  its  form  takes  a  new  hold  upon  the 
mind. 

HISTORY. 

We  scarcely  ever  pass  up  the  circular  flight  of 
stairs  that  leads  from  one  floor  to  another  of  the 
mammoth  establishment  which  sends  out  130,000 
copies  of  our  Literary  Record  every  month  with- 
out stopping  for  five  minutes  to  look  with  new 
interest,  never  sated,  at  some  one  of  the  many 
operations  through  which  our  manuscript  must  go 
before  it  reaches  its  readers.  And  almost  every 
week  we  meet  some  group  of  visitors  examining 
the  successive  processes  of  the  great  establish- 
ment. Comparatively  few  persons  can  do  this 
studying  for  themselves.  Emily  C.  Pearson 
does  it,  we  hope  for  many  readers,  in  Gutenberg 
and  the  Art  of  Printing  (Noyes,  Holmes,  and 
Co.).  Nay,  she  does  more  :  she  not  only  takes 
us  through  a  modern  printing  establishment — 
and  proves  a  charming  cicerone  too — but  she 
also  takes  us  through  the  past,  and  shows  the 
processes  by  which  this  most  wonderful  art  of 
the  present  was  developed  from  imperfect  germs. 
The  history  is  one  full  of  romance,  and  is  well 
told  ;  and  the  wood-cuts  which  accompany  it  are 
not  merely  pretty  pictures,  but  are  really,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  illustrations. 

The  sharpest  criticism  we  have  to  offer  on 
John  Romeyn  Brodhead's  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is 
one  which  we  might  quote  from  the  author's  own 
preface,  that  his  work  has  grown  unfashionably 
large.  It  is  the  second  volume  which  lies  before 
us,  a  generous  volume  of  over  G50  pages,  and  it 
brings  the  history  of  this  single  State  down  to 
1691.  This  volume  covers  a  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  At  this  rate  it  will  take  eight  sim- 
ilar volumes  to  complete  the  history.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Brodhead  has  been  untiring  in 
his  investigation  of  authorities — authorities  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  most  readers.  His 
style  is  interesting  ;  his  spirit  impartial.  But 
the  very  magnitude  of  his  work  will  banish  it  to 
the  libraries,  and  confine  its  usefulness  to  those 
who  are  especially  interested  in  historical  re- 
search. 

CuRTius's  History  of  Greece  (Charles  Scrib- 


ner  and  Co.)  is  as  nearly  a  popular  book  as  a 
German  savant  could  be  expected  to  write.  The 
old  histories,  if  they  did  not  assume  the  truth  of 
the  ancient  legends  and  myths,  at  least  made 
little  or  no  attempt  to  sift  them  out  and  ascer- 
tain what  were  true,  what  false.  Then  followed 
a  class  of  historians  whose  volumes,  howsoever 
valuable  to  the  scholar,  were,  by  their  style  and 
method,  closed  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Momm- 
sen  in  Roman  History,  and  Curtius  in  Grecian 
history,  represent  a  third  stage,  that  which  gives 
the  results  of  the  latest  and  best  scholarship,  in 
a  form  not,  indeed,  poj)ular  in  comparison  with 
the  works  of  Macaulay  and  Froude,  but  popular 
by  the  side  of  their  predecessors  in  the  same 
field.  Reserving  fuller  criticism  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  completed  work,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  to  Curtius  the  first  place  for  the  or- 
dinary reader  among  the  historians  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  translation  is  not  altogether  a 
happy  one ;  and  a  certain  harshness  of  style, 
which  renders  the  volume  in  some  places  hard 
reading,  is  perhaps  as  much  the  fault  of  the 
translator  as  of  the  original  author. 

FICTION. 
A  Life's  Assize  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  by 
far  the  most  powerful  romance  which  the  year 
has  placed  upon  our  table.  Though  written  by 
a  lady  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell),  it  is  very  far  from 
being  a  lady's  novel — is,  in  fact,  peculiarly  not  a 
lady's  novel.  Indeed,  the  most  wonderful  char- 
acteristic of  the  story  is  the  success  with  which 
Mrs.  Riddell  puts  herself  in  Andrew  Hardell's 
place,  and  the  power  with  which  she  depicts  ex- 
periences quite  foreign  to  a  woman's  character. 
It  is  singularly  masculine,  both  in  construction 
and  style ;  and  its  chief  defect  is  the  lack  of  that 
sentiment  which  is  more  popular  than  such  a  por- 
traiture of  a  life's  campaign  as  this  singular  story 
aff"ords.  Andrew  and  Anthony  Hardell  are 
friends,  distant  kin  :  Andrew,  a  curious  admix- 
ture of  strength  and  weakness ;  Anthony,  of  su- 
perficial good  nature  and  ineradicable  selfish- 
ness. Andrew,  attacked  by  a  jealous  husband — 
jealous  without  cause  of  him,  but  having  the 
best  right  to  be  jealous  of  his  friend  Anthony — 
slays  his  w^ould-be  murderer  in  self-defense,  then 
flees  from  the  scene  of  the  lonely  rencontre, 
having  no  courage  to  confess  the  truth  ;  stands 
trial  for  his  life ;  barely  escapes  by  the  Scotch 
verdict  of  "Not  proven,"  but  with  a  name  on 
which  is  put  the  stamp  of  Cain.  So  esca])ing, 
he  weakly  yields  to  the  solicitation  of  his  evil 
genius,  Anthony ;  assumes  his  name  and  his 
curacy  ;  Anthony  meanwhile  marrying  the  ob- 
ject of  his  guilty  love,  and  fleeing  the  country, 
to  return  after  a  lajise  of  years  and  claim  a  prop- 
erty which  has  fallen  to  him,  and,  by  claiming, 
lead  to  the  exposure  of  Andrew's  double  false- 
hood. The  interest  of  the  story  lies  not  in  the 
breathless  attention  with  which  the  reader  watch- 
es the  progress  of  the  trial — for  its  result  is  given 
in  the  opening  chapter,  and  then  the  story  travels 
back  to  explain  the  acquittal — nor  in  the  curi- 
osity piqued  by  the  misadventures  and  the  trou- 
bles into  which  Andrew's  double  concealment 
plunges  a  guiltless  yet  not  wholly  innocent  man 
— a  man  whose  weakness  is  far  greater  than  his 
sin  :  it  lies  not  in  adventure,  nor  incident  of  any 
kind,  but  in  the  marvelous  power  with  which  the 
heart  is  laid  bare,  and  all  its  bitter  experiences 
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are  analyzed  and  portrayed.     It  is  a  novel  of  in-    circumstances  almost  commonplace  in  simplic- 


terior  life ;  we  should  say  a  psychological  novel, 
were  it  not  that  the  reader  might  imagine  a 
treatise  on  metaphysics  disguised  as  a  story,  a 
conception  as  far  from  the  true  one  as  could  well 
be.  It  is  a  psychological  novel  in  contrast  with 
the  average  romance  of  mere  incident,  as  "  Mac- 
beth" or  "  Hamlet"'  are  psychological  dramas  in 
contrast  with  the  melodramas  whose  onlv  merit 


ity  ;  but  the  changes  wrought  out  in  individual 
character  give  interest  to  the  book. — M.  or  N. 
(Leypoldt,  Holt,  and  Williams")  is  the  stoiy  of 
two  sisters,  so  like  in  feiture  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  one  another,  but  separated  from  babyhood, 
and  kept  ignorant  even  of  each  other's  existence. 
After  a  good  deal  of  mystification,  and  a  com- 
edv  of  errors  which  just  escapes  being  a  tragedv. 


is  novelty  in  plot.     It  is  fair  to  give  the  reader  '  all  the  plotting  and  counterplotting  comes  to  a 


notice  that  it  is  not  a  story  to  be  gallojjed  through 
at  a  sitting.  It  is  to  be  read,  if  at  all,  carefully, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  careful  reading. 

We  are  quite  used  to  plots  borrowed  from  the 
melodrama  to  serve  the  novel,  and  are  not  at 


blissful  conclusion,  and  the  two  sisters  are  hap- 
pily married,  and  live  in  jeace  ever  afterward. 
The  book  is  too  apparently  written  to  display  an 
ingenious  plot,  and  is  not  interesting  enough  to 
carry  it.      To   follow   a  number  of  characters 


all  surprised  to  find  one  of  our  old  friends  reap-  '  through  a  maze  of  mistakes  we  must  be  interest- 
pearing  with  a  new  face  in  The  Monarch  of  Min- 
cing Lane  (Harper  and  Brothers).  But  Mr. 
Black  is  about  the  first  author  we  have  ever 
met  who  has  had  the  candor  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness.  He  sends  the  villain  of  his  story 
down  to  the  Eotunda  Theatre  to  borrow  both  a 
plot  and  a  rascal  to  work  it  out.  ^Mr.  Samuel 
Hickes's  criticism  is  fatal  to  the  part  he  is  made 
to  play.  It  is  "impossible  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  in  real  life."  Nowhere  off  a  second-class 
stage  would  Lilian  take  an  oath  to  marry  the 
man  she  des])ised  to  save  him  from  suicide,  and 
nowhere  else  would  she  keep  so  crazy  a  vow.  even 
if  i  were  once  made.  Defective  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view  as  the  plot  of  this  improbable  sto- 


ed  in  the  characters  themselves — must  keep  with 
them  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  merely  to  solve 
a  ])uzzle. —  The  Miller  of  Angit-au/t  (Roberts 
Brothers)  is  the  least  objectionable  of  any  of 
George  Saxd's  novels  in  the  series  of  transla- 
tions of  which  this  is  the  fifth  volume.  It  is  the 
best,  for  the  reason  that  it  is.  unlike  its  prede- 
cessors, purely  a  romance.  Something,  indeed, 
of  the  French  spirit  of  egalite,  but  nothing 
of  the  French  infidelity  or  license,  pervades  its 
pages  ;  and  if  in  America  we  could  hardly  accept 
the  passion  between  Henri  and  ]Marcelle  as  at 
first  pure,  or  the  stolen  inteniews  as  innocent, 
yet,  if  some  allowance  be  made  for  the  atmos- 
l)here  of  Paris,  this  can  he  pardoned  for  the  sake 


ry  is,  it  has  points  which  redeem  it  and  render    of  the  moral  influence  which  pervades  the  close 
it  a  novel  of  more  than   ordinary  interest  and    of  the  book,  and  the  profit  as  well  as  ])leasure 


eftect.  Some  of  the  characters  are  exceeding- 
ly Avell  drawn,  and  the  author's  skillful  portrait- 
ure is  as  evident  in  some  of  his  minor  as  in  his 


which  the  contrast  between  the  honest  miller  and 
M.  Bricolin  aft"ords  us.  —  Ghardaia  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam and  Son)  begins  like  a  book  of  travels,  but 


more  important  personages.  There  is  a  good  ends  unmistakably  as  a  romance.  There  is  a 
deal  of  humor  in  the  book,  too ;  more,  perhaps,  |  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  the  structure  of  the 
in  the  situations  than  in  the  mere  dialogue — hu-  \  story;  and  if  Dr.  Naphegyi  had  made  his  ex- 
mor  which  makes  the  story  decidedly  more  gen-  periences  a  little  less  romantic,  his  volume  would 
ninely  "light  reading"  than  the  tragic  composi-    probably  have  passed  current  with  many  of  its 


tions  which  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of 
modern  novels.  —  Three  Successful  Girls  (Hurd 
and  Houghton)  is  written  to  show  how  three 
girls,  aspiring  for  more  than  their  countiy  home 
could  give  them,  and  to  do  more  than  their  lim- 
ited sphere  gave  them  to  do,  went  to  the  metrop- 
olis and  educated  themselves — one  to  be  a  paint- 
er, one  a  musician,  and  one  an  author.  No  ob- 
stacle was  allowed  to  interfere,  though  that  ob- 
stacle was  a  loving  heart,  and  no  temptation  was 
strong  enough  to  divert,  though  that  temptation 
be  toward  a  liajipy  home.  Whether  success  can 
be  predicated  of  one  who  sets  a  mark,  and  reach- 
es it  by  trampling  under  foot  every  obstacle,  is 
at  least  doubtful.  Perseverance  is  a  goodly  vir- 
tue, but  to  persevere  in  one's  own  way,  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  or  the  welfare  of  others,  is 
not  worthy  of  a  true  woman.  Incidentally  the 
book  teaches  some  questionable  theology  and  a 
good  deal  of  bad  grammar.  —  One  Year  (Carter 
and  Sons)  might  rather  have  been  called  ''  Three 
Successful  Girls,"'  In  a  quiet  stor}-,  laid  partly 
in  France  and  partly  in  England,  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  ]tleasant  reading  and  some  good  lessons. . 
There  is  but  little  plot,  and  the  interest  lies  rath- 
er in  the  unt'olding  of  character  and  inner  ex- 
periences than  in  external  changes.  Three,  es- 
pecially, of  the  characters  are  represented  as  so 
profiting  by  the  discipline  of  a  year  of  ordinary 
life  as  to  develop  the  good  and  repress  the  evil 
in  their  natures.    The  j^eople  are  natural,  and  the 


readers  as  a  true  story  of  "adventures  in  the 
oasis  of  the  desert  of  Sahara."  Since  writing 
the  above  we  have  seen  the  positive  assertion  by 
an  apparently  well-informed  critic  that  the  nar- 
rative is  true.  If  so.  then  truth  is  not  only  stran- 
ger, but  also  more  romantic,  than  fiction. 

Since  the  days  of  Dean  Swift  no  shai-per  satire 
has  been  penned  than  The  Fight  at  Dame  Evro- 
pa's  School  (Y.  B.  Fell  and  Co.).  It  has  gone 
through  we  know  not  how  many  editions  in  En- 
gland, has  jirovoked  half  a  dozen  vapid  and  spir- 
itless replies,  but  remains,  despite  them  all,  un- 
answered ;  and  has  probably  come  very  near 
convincing  the  British  lion  that  he  is  not  exactly 
the  forest  monarch  that  he  supposed  he  was,  and 
that  his  majestic  roar  no  longer  frightens  all  the 
world,  as  he  once  thought  it  did.  Dame  Europa 
keeps  a  school.  She  has  five  head  boys — Louis 
(France).  William  (Prussia),  Aleck  (Russia), 
Joseph  (Austria),  and  John  (England).  They 
each  have  a  garden  jdot  of  their  own.  Louis, 
being  a  boy  of  considerable  taste,  has  fitted  up 
in  his  an  exceedingly  pretty  arbor ;  John,  having 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  has  turned  his  into 
a  workshop  :  William,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  hypo- 
crite, sets  up  for  being  a  "studious  and  peaceable 
boy.''  always  carries  a  Testament  in  his  pocket, 
and  has  a  weakness  for  singing  psalms ;  but,  for 
all  that,  his  heart  is  set  on  getting  a  corner  of 
Louis's  flower  beds,  and  he  has  a  shrewd  fag, 
named  Mark,  who  tells  him  how  to  pick  a  quar- 
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lel  without  seeming  to,  and,  by  provoking  Louis 
into  an  attack,  put  him  in  the  wrong.  The  plan 
is  carried  out.  There  is  a  "troublesome  piece 
of  ground,  exposed  to  constant  attacks  from  the 
town  cads,"'  which  adjoins  Louis's  garden.  Will- 
iam asks  to  have  it  assigned  to  his  little  cousin. 
Louis,  infuriated  by  the  proposal,  challenges  Will- 
iam to  a  single  combat.  The  challenge  is  accept- 
ed. The  battle  goes  hard  against  Louis,  who  fights 
with  desperate  but  unavailing  courage ;  he  is 
chased  across  his  own  garden,  his  tiower  beds  are 
trampled  down,  and  finally  he  is  himself  caged  up 
in  his  own  summer-house,  which  William  threat- 
ens to  tear  to  pieces.  JStill  none  of  the  other 
monitors  interfere.  Johnny  wants  to,  but  he 
can  not  without  leaving  his  workshop  and  losing 
quite  a  bit  of  money ;  so,  persuaded  by  his  two 
lags,  Billy  and  Bobby,  he  sulkily  stays  at  home, 
"grinding  away  like  a  nigger  at  a  new  rudder 
and  a  pair  of  oars, "'  which  he  expects  to  sell  to 
Louis,  and  contenting  himself  with  bathing  poor 
Louis's  head  at  the  end  of  each  round,  and  fur- 
nishing him  with  sherry-and-water  out  of  his 
own  flask,  and  ointment  and  plaster  for  his 
wounds  and  bruises.  At  length  the  whole  story 
comes  to  Dame  Europa's  ears.  The  highly  in- 
dignant dame  reads  the  avaricious  Johnny  a 
sharp  lecture  for  his  neutrality,  w^hich  she  de- 
clares to  be  only  another  name  for  cowardice. 
Entreated  by  the  other  boys,  she  remits  the  pen- 
alty, w^hich  at  first  she  threatened,  of  loss  of  office, 
but  compels  Johnny  to  take  a  back  seat  till  he 
earns  his  old  place  by  liis  good  behavior.  W^e 
are  conscious  that  we  have  given  only  the  story 
— not  the  sparkle — of  this  sprightly  satire.  It  is 
as  impossible  for  us  in  a  paragraph  to  represent 
the  latter  as  it  would  be  to  portray  by  the  pen 
the  irresistible  effects  which  Mr.  Nast  has  pro- 
duced by  his  pencil.  Punch  in  its  palmiest  days 
had  no  better  caricaturist  than  Mr.  Nast,  Avho 
is  exactly  in  his  element  in  illustrating  such  a 
satire  as  this.  And,  in  their  way,  "John  in 
his  Workshop,"  "The  Studious  and  Peaceable 
Boy,"  "Laying  their  Heads  Together,"  and 
"  Johnny  Bull  Playing  Second  Fiddle"  are  quite 
as  good  as  the  already  famous  letterpress  which 
they  are  drawn  to  illustrate.  The  satire  makes 
a  pamphlet  of  thirty-four  pages,  and  the  illustra- 
trations  are  thirty-three  in  number. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  that  has  been 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  classical  student 
for  a  long  time  is  Dr.  William  Smith's  English- 
Latin  Dictionarji  (Harper  and  Brothers).  That 
authoritative  name  upon  the  title  page  has  be- 
come almost  a  synonym  for  classical  knowledge. 
The  scholarship  that  has  built  for  itself  so  endur- 
ing a  monument  in  the  "Dictionaries  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,"  "Geography,"  and 
"Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,"  which  has  just  been  Amer- 
icanized, has  in  this  work  added  to  the  already 
high  monument  yet  another  stone.  The  patience 
that  wrought  so  many  years  in  fashioning  those 
massive  blocks  has  matched  them  with  this  elab- 
orate result  of  fifteen  years  of  labor.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  the  work  can  not  share  in  so 
popular  an  appreciation  as  some  of  its  predeces- 
sors. It  is,  as  it  were,  upon  a  higher  plane,  and 
there  are  fewer  who  can  enjoy  the  careful  work 
it  evinces.     Like  the  finely  carved  capital  of  a 


column,  it  reveals  very  little  of  its  finish  to  the 
common  passer-by  below,  but  the  classical  stu- 
dent will  be  delighted  at  the  accuracy  and  per- 
fection in  detail,  and  regard  it  as  a  fitting  top- 
stone  to  such  a  wonderful  monument,  even  if 
this  editor  of  thirty  or  more  scholarly  works 
fehould  not  add  to  it  the  half  dozen  enterprises 
that  he  has  in  preparation.  For  it  is,  indeed,  a 
"  copious  and  critical  English-Latin  Dictionary," 
more  complete  and  perfect  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  existed,  and  upon  an  entirely  difterent 
plan.  Its  vocabulary  of  English  words  is  in  a 
great  degree  limited  to  what,  according  to  the 
grammars,  is  the  English  language — that  is,  to 
words  in  actual  use,  or  used  by  authors  generally 
read.  The  difi'erent  senses  of  these  words  are 
classified  and  arranged  so  far  as  possible  in  a 
logical  order  which  enables  the  student  to  find 
very  readily  that  for  which  he  is  searching.  And 
to  each  prominent  English  meaning  a  brief  defini- 
tion is  added  in  italics,  so  that  in  great  measure 
the  work  is  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language 
proper,  as  well  as  an  English-Latin  dictionary. 
Moreover,  each  meaning  is  illustrated  by  phrases 
from  classical  writers,  and  these  phrases  are  gen- 
erally given  in  both  Latin  and  English,  the  latter 
being  not  a  mere  translation  of  the  former,  but, 
better  than  that,  a  specimen  of  a  similar  combi- 
nation. In  this  manner  attention  is  secured  to 
the  Latin  extract,  which  might  otherwise  be 
passed  over  by  the  young  student,  and  a  clearer 
impression  of  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  is  given 
him.  And  yet  another  feature  of  the  work  which 
greatly  enhances  its  value,  and  which  must  have 
added  very  much  to  the  labor  of  its  preparation, 
is  the  verification  of  every  reference,  and  the  spec- 
ification of  the  precise  place  in  an  author  where 
each  example  of  importance  or  interest  is  to  be 
found. 

The  editors — for  the  name  of  Theophilus  D. 
Hall  is  associated  upon  the  title-page  with  that 
of  Dr.  Smith — state  in  their  preface  that  "every 
article  in  the  book  is  the  result  of  original  and 
independent  research ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a  single  column  often  represents  the 
hard  labor  of  several  days. "  The  amount  of  toil, 
never  thought  of  by  the  million,  that  is  represent- 
ed in  this  result  of  fifteen  years  can  be  but  faint- 
ly realized  by  those  who  have  experienced  the 
difficulties  of  English  editing,  and  can  hardly  be 
appreciate  1  by  the  eager  student  himself.  But 
the  editors  have  their  rich  reward  in  the  grati- 
tude of  all  good  scholars  for  this  invaluable  ad- 
dition to  their  helps,  and  in  the  conviction  ex- 
pressed in  their  own  land,  and  shared  fully  by 
their  cousins  this  side  the  sea,  that  this  work  will 
be  the  English-Latin  Dictionary  so  long  as  the 
English  language  remains  essentially  unchanged. 

We  have  only  commendation  to  offer  to  Alli- 
hones  iJictionary  of  Authors  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Co.),  of  Avhich  the  third  and  last  volume  is 
now  laid  upon  our  table.  Not  that  we  might 
not  find  occasion  to  criticise  if  we  were  so  in- 
clined. In  a  work  which  contains  notices  of 
nearly  50,000  authors  it  would  be  simply  impos- 
sible that  some  should  not  be  inserted  that  might 
be  omitted,  and  some  omitted  that  should  have 
been  inserted.  Literature  has  moved  fixster  than 
its  biographer.  Authors  have  risen  more  rapid- 
ly than  Dr.  Allibone  could  record  them.  Yet 
these  defects  are  so  few  as  to  be  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  labor  accom- 
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plished,  and  the  general  fullness,  accuracy,  and 
impartiality  which  characterize  the  result.  The 
work  has  been  twenty  years  in  preparation  ;  and 
if  we  have  felt  sometimes  impatient  at  the  long 
delay  which  intervened  between  the  first  and  last 
volumes — twelve  years — when  we  come  to  scan  ! 
tlie  work  accomplished  a  life-time  appears  none  ! 
too  long  for  its  completion.  Some  curious  gen-  ! 
cral  facts  are  easily  to  be  gathered  from  the  re- 
capitulation at  the  end  of  this  last  volume,  as, 
for  example,  the  ratio,  in  numbers,  of  authors  on 
various  topics.  The  writers  on  divinity  are  the 
most  numerous ;  poets  are  the  next  in  number 
to  the  clergymen  ;  writers  of  biography  and  his- 
tory follow  in  about  equal  numbers  ;  while  the 
novel-writers  stand  far  down  on  the  list,  being 
only  2257  against  12,000  writers  on  divinity. 

It  requires  some  self-restraint  not  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  important  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  report  of  Messrs.  Wklls, 
Dodge,  and  Cuyler  on  Local  Taxation  (Har- 
per and  Brothers).  But  this  is  a  matter  for  po- 
litical rather  than,  for  literary  criticism,  and  we 
can  do  little  else  than  simply  record  the  fact  that 
they  have  presented,  not  merely  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York  State,  but  through  this  publi- 
cation to  the  people  at  large,  a  most  admirable 
statement  of  the  anomalies  of  our  present  absurd 
tax  system,  and  some  very  valuable  hints  toward 
reform.  Reports  are  not,  ordinarily,  very  inter- 
est! ig  reading;  but  no  one  who  pays  taxes  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  figures 


which  this  report  affords.  Whoever  agrees 
with  the  motto  on  the  title-page,  "A  people  can 
not  prosper  whose  officers  either  work  or  tell 
lies :  there  is  not  an  assessment  roll  made  out  in 
this  State  that  does  not  work  and  tell  lies,"  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  importance  of  reform 
in  local  taxation  is  immeasurably  more  than  is 
represented  by  the  amount  of  his  own  petty  tax, 
ordinarily  more  easily  paid  than  resisted,  however 
inequitable  it  be.  —  The  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Res- 
ident in  Paris  (Hai-per  and  Brothers)  is  composed 
of  the  letters  of  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
JJai/ij  Netrs.  From  the  prefoce  to  the  close  of 
the  book  there  is  not  a  dull  or  stupid  line  in  the 
book ;  at  least  if  there  is  we  have  failed  to  find 
it ;  and  we  have  seen  no  better  photograph  of 
the  inside  life  of  Paris  than  it  affords.  Written 
by  one  in  avowed  sympathy  with  the  French,  it 
points  unmistakably  to  the  cause  of  their  success- 
ive disasters — a  degeneracy  in  moral  life  and  true 
manhood,  the  result  of  years,  perhaps  of  centu- 
ries, of  bad  government  and  worse  education. — 
To  our  thought  there  is  no  more  useful  and  per- 
haps no  more  entertaining  volume  in  the  admi- 
rable series  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
works  which  Hurd  and  Houghton  are  publish- 
ing than  The  Stoi^y  of  My  Life  Apart  from 
the  interest  which  belongs  to  tlie  story  itself,  An- 
dersen has  so  large  a  host  of  friends  that  multi- 
tudinous will  be  those  who  will  wish  to  read  what 
he  has  called  one  of  his  "  wonder  stories,"  for  the 
sake  of  the  man  whose  life  it  portrays. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PKOGRESS  SINCE 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR 

IT  is  our  purpose  hereafter  to  give  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  year  a  statement  of  the 
principal  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the 
different  departments  of  science  since  the  previ- 
ous summary,  and  we  commence  the  series  in  the 
present  number.  Fuller  details  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  points  referred  to  will  be  found  in 
the  Scientific  Record,  or  in  the  column  entitled 
Scientific  Intelligence,  in  the  Weekly. 

As  far  as  AstronoDiy  is  concerned,  the  princi- 
pal interest  has  centred  in  t'le  reports  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making 
observations  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  December  22, 
1870;  and  although  partial  accounts  have  been 
published  by  the  English,  American,  and  Italian 
observers  in  Nature,  the  Academy,  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  the  Franklin  Institute  Jour- 
nal, etc.,  we  yet  lack  that  systematic  summary 
that  shall  enable  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  results 
of  the  observations  at  different  points  and  by  dif- 
ferent parties,  or  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  great 
discrepancies  that  manifest  themselves. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  is  an  account  of  the  observations  of 
I'rofessor  Respighi,  of  Italy,  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun,  in  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
abstract  of  this  article,  he  agrees  with  Professor 
ZoUner  in  the  essential  points  of  his  hypotheses. 
Among  others  is  the  suggestion  that  the  sun- 
spots  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  slag  or  cake 
formation,  on  the  surface  of  the  incandescent 
photosphere,  which  change  their  form  from  time 


to  time,  either  by  increase,  division,  or  disappear- 
ance. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  science  of  Meteor- 
ology has  been  the  successful  inauguration  of  a 
system  of  storm-signals,  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  carried  out  by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
United  States  army.  After  training  the  observ- 
ers and  sending  them  to  their  difterent  posts,  the 
work  of  making  observations  Mas  actually  com- 
menced in  November  last,  and  has  since  been  con- 
tinued without  interruption.  Reports  of  observa- 
tions are  received  three  times  a  day  and  collated, 
and  then  transmitted  throughout  the  country ; 
and,  quite  recently,  these  have  been  accompanied 
by  forecasts  of  the  weather,  or  anticipations  of 
its  changes.  These  have  been,  in  the  main,  very 
accurate,  and  have  excited  much  interest  from 
their  coincidence  with  (he  phenomena  actually 
taking  place.  It  is  understood  that  the  Signal 
Corps  is  still  engaged  in  developing  new  methods 
for  rendering  tlie  system  useful  in  the  interest  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  In  connection  with 
this  iSignal  Service,  a  station  was  established  and 
maintained  at  Mount  Washington,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Huntington  and  Professor 
Hitchcock ;  and  some  unexpected  facts  have 
i  been  discovered  in  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the 
j  wind,  and  its  general  direction,  throughout  the 
I  winter. 

Reports,   cither   preliminary   or   detailed,   of 

many  scientific  Explorations  have  been  published 

since  the  beginning  of  the  year.     Among  them 

I  are  those  of  Professor  Hayden  and  of  Professor 

I  Marsh,  in  regard  to  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the 
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Rocky  Mountain  region  ;  those  of  Mr.  Clarence 
King  and  his  parties,  upon  the  ghiciers  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope  ;  that  of  Professor  Powell,  on  the  ca- 
nons of  the  Colorado  ;  that  of  the  students  of 
Williams  Collej^e,  in  Honduras  ;  and  that  of  Dr. 
Stimpson,  in  Florida,  togetlier  with  others  of 
greater  or  less  interest.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  labors,  in  San  Domingo,  of  the  Government 
Commission  sent  to  the  island  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

In  Geologii,  reports  of  the  progress  of  surveys 
have  been  made  by  the  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  others  ;  while  in  the  mat- 
ter of  general  geology,  the  most  important  an- 
nouncements have  been  those  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields,  and 
that  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Ilayden,  Professor 
Marsh,  and  Mr.  King. 

In  GeograpJuj,  we  have  the  partial  notices  of 
the  Tehuantepec  and  Darien  Canal  parties,  re- 
ports from  which  are  sometimes  favorable,  and 
sometimes  the  opposite.  Important  memoirs  upon 
the  currents  and  streams  of  the  arctic  seas  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Petermann  ;  and  on  those 
of  the  ocean  generally,  especially  the  North  At- 
lantic, by  Mr.  Croll.  The  reports  of  the  last 
North  German  expedition  to  Greenland  have  also 
appeared,  the  most  important  point  in  which  is 
the  suggestion,  by  Lieutenant  Payer,  that  Green- 
land is  an  archipelago,  rather  than  a  continent. 

Captain  Hall  continues  his  preparations  for  the 
polar  expedition  authorized  by  Congress  last 
year,  and  the  time  of  his  departure,  it  is  proba- 
ble, will  before  long  be  announced.  The  discov- 
eries of  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  in  Central  Africa,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Baynes,  in  South  Africa,  have  tend- 
ed to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of 
that  continent.  The  account  of  the  geysers  and 
mud  volcanoes  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, by  Governor  Langford  and  Lieutenant 
Doane,  have  opened  up  a  new  page  in  the  phys- 
ical geography  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  department  of  Paleontology,  the  dis- 
covery, by  Professor  Marsh,  of  the  Lophiodon,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  of  four  species  of  fossil  serpents, 
in  Wyoming;  by  Professor  Leidy,  of  a  fossil 
llama,  in  California  ;  and  of  some  interesting 
genera  of  the  tertiary  fresh-water  period,  in  Idaho, 
by  Professor  Cope,  may  be  mentioned  ;  but  the 
most  interesting  of  all  has  been  the  detection  of 
a  post  pliocene  bone  cave  near  Phoenixville,  in 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  Professor  Cope  has 
already  obtained  forty  species  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, most  of  them  new  to  science,  and  nearly 
all  of  extinct  species. 

Nothing  of  great  moment  in  the  line  of  Botany 
has  been  announced,  although,  as  far  as  that  of 
America  is  concerned,  the  valuable  report  of  the 
plants  collected  on  Mr.  Clarence  King's  expedi- 
tions, as  prepared  by  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  in  the  printer's  hands.  Some  in- 
teresting fiicts  in  regard  to  transpiration  of  water 
by  leaves  have  also  been  published  in  England. 

In  the  department  of  Zoology,  the  most  impor- 
tant publication  is  that  of  Mr.  Darwin  upon  the 
genesis  of  man,  a  book  which  has  excited  an  im- 
mense amount  of  criticism.  A  corresponding 
work  by  Professor  Haeckel,  on  abiogenesis,  has 
been  also  published.  A  memoir  has  also  ap- 
peared upon  the  comparative  character  of  the 
brain  of  man  and  the  monkey,  by  Professor 
Theodore  Meynert,  which  is  likely  to  have  an 


important  bearing  upon  the  questions  connected 
with  Mr.  Darwin's  views.  A  report  of  a  critical 
examination  of  the  crustaceans  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  collected  by  Count  Pourtales,  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Stimpson,  and  numerous  papers 
upon  the  invertebrates  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic coasts  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor  A.  E. 
Verrill.  A  catalogue  of  the  fishes  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Dr.  Gunther,  which  has  been  so  long 
in  preparation,  has  been  completed,  and  serves 
as  a  valuable  manual  for  general  ichthyology. 

In  the  divcction  o{  Econo7mcal  Natural  History, 
the  most  important  labors  have  been  those  con- 
nected with  the  protection  and  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  fish  ;  most  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  and  some  of  the  Southern,  having  appoint- 
ed commissioners  to  make  official  inquiries  and 
investigations,  with  more  or  less  power  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Numerous  discoveries  in  Technology  have  been 
made  known,  which  are  dwelt  upon  in  the  leading 
journals  in  those  branches  as  of  some  moment. 
Among  the  more  interesting  may  be  mentioned 
the  suggestions  and  methods  for  carving  out, 
or  etching,  glass  and  stone,  by  means  of  a  blast 
of  sand  directed  against  the  part  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  discussions  and  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of 
cold  upon  cast  iron  seem  rather  to  disprove  the 
time-honored  impression  that  the  metal  is  ren- 
dered brittle  thereby,  and  less  enduring,  quite 
the  contrary  being  now  asserted  to  be  the  fact. 

Evidence  of  the  continued  activity  in  the  line 
of  scientific  research  is  exhibited  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  quite  a  number  of  new  Learned  Socie- 
ties in  the  United  States,  among  which  we  may 
mention  the  Philosophical  Society  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
New  York,  established  on  the  basis  of  two  other 
societies  previously  existing,  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Middletown,  and  others. 

We  conclude  this  review  of  the  progress  of 
science  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  refer- 
ring to  the  more  important  cases  of  death  which 
have  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers  in 
science.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Professor 
Chauvenet,  of  St.  Louis,  the  astronomer ;  Mr. 
G.  Lambert,  of  Paris,  the  arctic  geographer; 
Professor  C.  G.  Bischoff",  of  Bonn  ;  Dr.  Sheridan 
Muspratt,  of  England,  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Wether- 
ell,  of  Bethlehem,  chemists  ;  Professor  Edward 
Lartet,  the  geologist  and  paleontologist ;  Pro- 
fessor Dumlril,  of  Paris  ;  Professor  Lacordaire, 
of  Liege  ;  INIr.  Halliday  and  Mr.  Henry  Denny, 
of  England,  zoologists.  More  detailed  notices 
in  regard  to  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in 
the  Scientific  Intelligence. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  in  the 
brief  space  that  can  be  allotted  to  a  resume  of 
this  kind  many  discoveries  and  announcements 
of  interest  must  fail  to  receive  special  mention ; 
but  what  we  have  just  indicated  will  serve  as  a 
general  sketch  of  progress  for  the  first  part  of 
the  present  year,  which  we  trust  will  be  followed 
before  its  close  by  others  of  still  greater  interest. 

CURE  OF  ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 
Among  the  more  recent  triumphs  of  medical 
science  may  be  mentioned  the  method  of  treat- 
ment of  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance,  originally 
discovered  in  Europe,  and  first  practiced  in  this 
country,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of 
New  York.     This  consists  in  the  application,  by 
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means  of  a  special  apparatus,  of  ether-spray  to 
the  spine,  the  current  being  directed  from  the  oc- 
ciput to  tlie  sacrum,  backward  and  forward  for 
about  six  minutes  each  time,  tlie  treatment  be- 
ing renewed  at  proper  intervals.  Cases  previous- 
ly considered  entirely  hopeless  have,  it  is  said,  been 
cured  by  a  dozen  applications  of  the  kind  referred 
to,  although  great  care  is  necessary,  as,  if  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  treatment  may  prove 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 

RAIN-PRODUCING  DISTURBANCE  OF  THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 

I\Ir.  Laugliton,  of  England,  in  a  late  number  of 
Nature^  examines  the  question  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  can  be  influenced  by  ar- 
tificial causes,  in  the  course  of  wiiich  he  refers  to 
the  assumptions  of  Professor  Espy  in  regard  to 
producing  rain  by  means  of  fires,  and  the  oft-re- 
peated assertions  that  a  heavy  cannonade  w  ill  ef- 
fect a  similar  result.  After  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  human  agencies  can  be  relied  upon  to 
bring  about  any  material  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere with  any  degree  of  certainty,  although  he 
thinks  that  large  fires,  exjjlosions,  battles,  and 
earthquakes  do  tend  to  cause  atmospheric  dis- 
tHrbance,  and  especially  to  induce  a  fall  of  rain  ; 
but  that  for  such  a  result  it  is  necessary  that 
o  her  conditions  be  suitable,  especially  that  the 
lower  })ortion  of  the  air  contain  a  great  deal  of 
moisture.  j 

SUPPOSED  NEW  BRACHIOPOD. 
Professor  King,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Annals 
and  Mdfjazine  of  Natural  Histori/,  describes  a 
supposed  new  genus  of  Terebratuhe  which  was 
dredged  in  very  deep  water  on  the  Agulhas  Banks, 
oft'  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  described  as  Apul- 
hasia  davidsoni.  iNIr.  Dall.  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  has  been  making  a  special  study 
of  the  brachiopods,  finds  reason  to  believe  that 
this  animal  is  not  a  new  form,  but  simply  an  em- 
bryonic or  immature  stage  of  the  genus  Terehra- 
tulina. 

SPONGY  IRON  AS  A  DEODORIZER. 

By  calcining  a  finely  divided  iron  ore  with 
charcoal  the  species  of  iron  known  as  spongy 
iron  is  obtained,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Yoelck- 
er,  is  a  deodorizer  of  greater  potency  than  animal 
charcoal.  I'y  filtering  sewage  water  through 
this  material  it  becomes  thoroughly  purified ;  a 
much  smaller  quantity  than  is  required  of  animal 
charcoal  answering  the  jnirpose.  Water  treated 
in  this  way,  and  kept  from  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, has  remained  perfectly  fresh  and  sweet 
for  many  months,  without  aiiy  indications  of 
cryptogamic  vegetation. 

BREEDING  OF  OSTRICHES  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

AVe  have  already  referred  to  the  subject  of  the 
breeding  of  ostriches  in  captivity  in  Europe,  and 
are  reminded  that  this  is  a  practice  of  common 
occurrence  in  South  Africa,  where  large  numbers 
are  kejit  for  the  purpose  of  securing  successive 
crops  of  their  feathers,  and  are  inclosed  in  areas 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  acres,  encircled  by  low  stone 
walls.  Their  eggs  are  usually  hatched  artificial- 
ly by  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  100 
degrees  by  the  aid  of  an  oil  lamp.  The  long  white 
feathers  of  the  wings  of  the  male  birds  are  the 


most  valuable,  bringing  from  $ir>0  to  $200  a 
l)Ound,  eighty  feathers  usually  making  up  this 
weight.  The  feathers  from  the  wild  birds  are. 
however,  considered  more  valuable  than  those 
taken  on  the  farms. 

DISTINGUISHING  DEXTRINE  FROM  GUM 
ARABIC. 

According  to  Dr.  Hager,  dextrine  gum  can  be 
distinguished  from  gum  arable  by  its  containing 
sugar.  Gum  arabic  has  a  percentage  of  lime, 
which  causes  it  to  become  turbid  when  mixed 
with  oxalic  acid — dextrine,  on  the  contran.-,  re- 
maining quite  clear  under  the  same  treatment. 
Gum  arabic,  too,  when  added  to  a  neutral  salt 
or  oxide  of  iron,  throws  down  a  deposit. 

PUTTING  UP  PRESER^'ED  FRUITS. 
A  convenient  method  of  closing  up  prepared 
fruits  consists  in  placing  them  in  stone  pots 
somewhat  narrowed  at  the  upper  end,  pieces  of 
paper  being  laid  over  the  finiit  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  top  is  applied  there  will  be  no 
opening  into  the  interior.  Some  gypsum  is  then 
to  be  mixed  with  water,  and  poured  in  a  liquid 
form  over  the  cover  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch. 
In  a  few  moments  the  gypsum  hardens,  and  the 
jar  becomes  air-tight ;  and  the  contents,  it  is 
said,  will  remain  unchanged  for  years ;  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  air  being  much  more  perfect  than 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  closing  with  India 
rubber  or  with  tin. 

SYNTHESIS  OF  CONIIN. 
Dr.  SchifF  is  said  to  have  accomplislied  the 
first  synthesis  of  a  vegetable  alkaloid — namely, 
coniin.  The  process  by  which  this  is  efi'ected  is 
too  technical  for  our  pages,  but  the  result  ob- 
tained is  stated  to  be  entirely  similar,  in  its  re- 
action and  physical  peculiarities,  to  the  natural 
alkaloid,  and  to  possess  like  poisonous  qualities. 

POTASSIUM  IN  TOBACCO-SMOKE. 
A  spectroscopic  analysis  has,  it  is  said,  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  potassium  in  tobacco- 
smoke  :  and  as  small  quantities  of  potash  increase 
the  nervous  excitability,  while  larger  quantities 
diminish  it,  it  is  suggested  that  the  percentage 
of  this  substance  in  tobacco-smoke  may  produce, 
at  least  in  part,  the  peculiar  sensations  which  are 
experienced  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  after  long 
and  extreme  smoking. 

PRESCRIBED  DYES  FOR  CANDIES. 
A  police  regulation  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished in  some  parts  of  Germany  prescribing  the 
substances  that  may  be  used  for  coloring  candies 
and  other  edible  articles.  The  variety  is  very 
great,  and  would  seem  to  meet  all  necessary  re- 
quirements. All  the  aniline  colors,  without  ex- 
ception, are  prohibited. 

GREEN  COLOR  IN  PICKLES. 
It  is  said  that  to  impart  an  excellent  green 
color  to  pickles  they  must  be  first  covered  with 
boiling  hot  salt-water,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
water  poured  off  and  the  pickles  drained.  They 
are  then  to  be  placed  in  an  earthen  pot  and  cov- 
ered with  boiling  vinegar,  the  top  put  on,  and 
the  whole  kept  at  a  lukewarm  temperature  for  a 
long  time,  the  vinegar  being  poured  otl"  every 
day,  heated  to  boiling,  and  turned  again  upon 
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the  pickles.  This  is  to  be  continued  until  the 
color  is  a  beautiful  green.  The  vinegar  used  in 
this  process  is  then  to  be  poured  off  and  replaced 
by  fresh,  and  the  jar  closed  tightly.  This  meth- 
od of  coloring  is  perfectly  harmless,  although  the 
result  is  as  bright  a  green  as  that  of  verdigris. 

STOLBA  PROCESS  OF  TDvXING. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  process  of 
tinning  in  the  cold  devised  by  Professor  Stolba, 
of  Prague,  and  we  now  learn  that  his  experi- 
ments have  been  repeated  with  much  success,  j 
The  tinning  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel, 
copper,  and  brass  is  found  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory, the  tin  adhering  very  firmly,  even  when  in 
very  thin  layers.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  how- 
ever, it  is  said,  generally  produced  dark  spots 
and  removed  the  coating.  Experiments  have 
been  made  to  apply  the  same  process  for  the  or- 
namentarion  of  metallic  objects.  These  were 
tried  especially  upon  cast  iron  articles  electro- 
plated with  copper,  where  the  projecting  edges 
were  tinned,  with  excellent  effect.  As  greasy 
spots  can  not  be  tinned,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
apply  very  thin  layers  of  oil  to  the  places  where 
no  deposit  is  desired  in  order  to  coat  the  remain- 
der of  the  article  with  tin,  thus  producing  a 
striking  contrast. 

EXTER  LOCOMOTIVE  OR  WAGON  REGULATOR. 

AVe  have  already  referred  to  a  steam-brake  ' 
invented  by  Exter,  the  general  superintendent  | 
of  railroads  in  Munich,  and  Ave  now  present  a  ' 
notice  of  a  very  simple  arrangement  lately  de- 
vised by  him  for  determining  the  velocity  of  lo-  I 
comotives,  by  means  of  which  the  engineer  is 
in  a  condition  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  he 
is  moving  at  any  moment,  and  to  appreciate  any  ' 
variation,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  maintain  any  I 
given  rate  of  speed  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

^yithout  figures  for  illustration  it  will  be  diffi-  | 
cult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  appa-  ' 
ratus  in  question,  which  is  contained  in  a  small 
tin.bt)x  immediately  in  front  of  the  engineer,  and 
is  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  cord  extending  to 
the  locomotive  axis.     This  indicates,  by  means 
of  a  pointer  upon  a  dial-plate,  the  rate  of  move-  , 
ment  in  miles  per  hour,  and  draws,  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  a  lead-pencil  upon  a  moving  i 
paper  roll  visible  to  the  engineer,  and  receiving 
its  rotation  from  the  motion,  a  line  correspond-  ' 
ing  to  the  velocity  of  movement   at  any  point 
of  the  journey.     The  authorized'rate  of  velocity 
for  any  given  train  is  indicated  upon  this  paper 
disk  by  means  of  a  line,  and  any  delation  from 
such   rate   is    appreciable    to   the   engineer,  as 
well  as  to  any  other  ofiicial.     The  sheets  of  pa-  ' 
per  are  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  each  trip, 
and  held  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  transportation.     The  apparatus 
thus  furnishes  a  graphic  representation  of  the  ex- , 
act  rate  of  the  speed  of  every  train  at  any  point  ' 
in  its  path ;  and  these  indications  being  beyond  ' 
the  control  of  the  engineer,  an  unerring  check  is 
held  upon  his  movements,  by  which  he  can  be 
brought  to  account  for  any  improper  dereliction 
of  duty.  "  ! 

By  a  special  adjustment  of  the  apparatus  a 
second  pencil  shows  how  long  the  locomotive 
has  remained  at  any  given  station,  being  set  in 
motion  wliile  the  engine  is  at  a  stand-still,  and 
ceasing  when  it  is  again  started. 
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A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  has  been 
made  by  the  same  gentleman  for  measuring  the 
rate  of  travel  in  carriages  or  wagons,  indicating, 
as  before,  the  time  and  rate  of  movement,  and 
the  stoppages  made  in  the  journey.  This  appa- 
ratus is  contained  in  a  small  iron  box  fastened  to 
the  wagon,  and  provided  with  a  glass  door  in 
front,  through  which  the  paper  is  visible.  The 
advantages  of  the  application  of  such  an  appa- 
ratus as  a  check  ui)on  the  improper  use  of  car- 
riages by  servants,  or  for  determining  the  rate 
and  distance  traveled  in  a  livery  vehicle,  will 
readily  suggest  themselves. 

SAFRANIN. 

An  important  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
art  of  dyeing  has  lately  been  made  in  the  dis- 
covery, by  a  French  chemist,  of  a  method  of 
preparing  a  substance  from  coal-tar  wliich  com- 
pletely replaces  safflower  and  safliower  carmine 
(derived  from  Carthamus  tinctorius),  the  price 
of  which  latter  substances  has  been  continually 
on  the  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
and  the  limited  supply.  The  new  dye  is  called 
safranin,  and  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
paste,  of  a  bronze  lustre,  completely  soluble  in 
warm  water,  and  more  resistant  of  chemical 
agencies  than  other  aniline  colors  ;  in  this  re- 
spect showing  quite  a  resemblance  to  the  Per- 
kins violet.  Safranin  belongs  to  the  substantive 
aniline  dyes,  and  thus  is  a  pigment  coloring  ani- 
mal fibre  directly. 

The  economy  of  its  use  may  be  understood  by 
the  fact  that  one  pound  will  dye  fifty  pounds  of 
cotton  to  a  dark  safranin  rose  of  a  beautiful 
color  and  great  brilliancy ;'  and  the  same  quan- 
tity will  suffice  for  eight  pounds  of  silk,  being 
thus  three  times  as  potent  as  safflower  carmine. 
Its  effect  upon  wool  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
fuchsin,  producing  a  beautifid  rose-color,  supe- 
rior to  that  of  fuchsin  in  brilliancy.  For  use  it 
is  simply  necessary  to  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  filter  the  solution.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  can  be  applied  directly  in  coloring  silk, 
although  cotton  naturally  requires  a  mordant. 
The  fabrics  dyed  with  this  material  can  be  dried 
in  heated  rooms ;  in  this  respect  being  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  safflower  colors. 

DEVELOPiMENT  OF  THE  LAMPREY. 
A  recent  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  by  'Mr.  Owsjanni- 
kow,  on  the  development  of  the  river  lamprey 
{Petromijzon  fluviatilis),  confirms  the  observa- 
tions prenously  made  in  regard  to  Amvwcoetes, 
being  the  lan'al  stage  of  the  same  fish.  As  is 
well  known,  this  latter  form  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  a  distinct  genus  of  the  lampreys, 
maintaining,  as  it  did,  to  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years,  its  distinctive  peculiarities.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  difference  in  the  shape  of 
the  mouth,  which,  instead  of  being  a  very  con- 
cave disk,  thickly  studded  inside  with  sharp 
spines,  is  composed  of  one  thin  semicircular  Up, 
with  a  transverse  one  behind  it. 

ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  TISSUES  OF 
PLANTS. 

According  to  Botalin,  notwithstanding  the 
many  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  physiology  of  vegetation,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  determined  as  to  the  action  of 
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light  upon  the  tissues  of  .plants.  This  gentle- 1 
man  has,  consequently,  occupied  himself  in  prose- 
cuting inquiries  in  relation  to  this  subject.  His 
memoir,  lately  published  l)y  the  Academy  of  , 
[Sciences  of  St.  Tetcrsburg,  contains  an  exhaust-  j 
ive  detail  of  observations  and  researches  on  this  j 
subject,  but  our  space  will  permit  us  to  give  only 
a  few  of  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  he 
came.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing :  Direct  sunlight  or  strong  light  retards 
the  subdivision  of  the  chlorophyl  parenchyma 
cells,  while  diffused  light  favors  such  a  division 
in  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  bark.  Absence 
of  light  has  the  same  retarding  effect  as  strong 
light.  Light  has  no  influence  upon  the  division 
of  the  epidermis  cells.  Strong  light,  as  well  as 
entire  darkness,  retards  the  division  of  the  cells 
of  the  parencliyma  of  the  bark.  The  absence 
of  light  produces  a  slight  thickening  of  the  paren- 
chyma cells.  Light  exercises  no  influence  upon 
the  thickening  of  the  cells  on  the  inside  bark, 
and  of  the  wood. 

TKANSPIRATION  OF  WATER  BY  LEAVES. 

In  a  paper  by  Dr.  MacNab,  on  the  transpira- 
tion of  water  by  leaves,  he  states,  as  the  general 
conclusions  readied  by  his  investigations,  that 
the  mean  of  several  experiments  gave  about  six- 
ty-three per  cent,  as  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  leaves,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
water  removable  by  chloride  of  calcium  or  sul- 
phuric acid  was  not  equal  to  that  transpired  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  the  sun.  About  five  per  cent, 
of  the  water  was  determined  to  be  fluid,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cell  sap  of  the  plant.  About, three 
per  cent,  per  hour  was  given  out  under  the  sun- 
light, a  little  over  half  of  one  per  cent,  in  diffused 
light,  and  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  in  dark- 
ness. About  twenty-six  per  cent,  per  hour  was 
transpired  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  twenty  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  ;  while,  in  the  shade,  none  was  trans- 
pired in  a  saturated  atmosphere,  and  less  tiian 
two  per  cent,  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Leaves  im- 
mersed in  water  take  up  a  little  over  fom*  per 
cent,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  it  was  estab- 
lished that  plants  absorb  no  moisture  whatever  in 
a  state  of  viipor  through  their  leaves.  In  light 
of  any  kind  the  under  side  of  leaves  was  found  to 
transpire  much  more  water  than  the  upper.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  MacNab  were  made  upon 
the  laurel  cherry  (^Prunus  lauro-cerasus),  the 
liquid  used  for  testing  the  rapidity  of  the  ascent 
being  the  lithium  citrate. 

UTILIZATION  OF  IRON  SLAG. 

The  utilization  of  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces, 
which  is  produced  in  such  immense  quantity, 
has  long  been  a  problem,  although  of  late  years 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  sobe  it.  IMeth- 
ods  have  been  suggested  for  extracting  various 
substances  of  value  in  the  arts ;  and  in  some  coun- 
tries, Belgium  especially,  the  material  is  cast  into 
moulds  of  a  definite  shape,  and  used,  without  fur- 
ther preparation,  for  building  purposes.  All  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  iron  districts  where  this 
substance  is  produced  are  aware  of  the  excellent 
macadamized  roads  it  makes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  iron  furnaces ;  and  it  is  now  transported 
to  considerable  distances  in  England  for  a  similar 
pm-pose.  The  best  method  of  ajiplying  it  is  said 
to  be  by  breaking  it  up  into  cubes  of  about  six 


inches,  laying  the  roadway  with  them,  and  then 
covering  the  whole  with  fragments,  broken  to 
about  two  inches  in  size,  to  a  depth  of  about  four 
inches  (making  ten  inches  in  all),  after  whicli  the 
road  is  to  be  Avell  watered,  and  crushed  with  a 
heavy  roller.  In  this  way  an  almost  solid  bed  is 
made,  which  is  entirely  free  from  mud,  almost 
so  from  dust,  and  of  uncommon  durability.  In- 
deed, this  method  seems  to  have  given  so  much 
satisfaction  lately  in  England  that  preparations 
are  being  made  to  use  it  for  paving  certain  por- 
tions of  London,  with  the  anticipation  that  it  will 
answer  much  better  than  the  asphaltum  rock 
heretofore  imported  from  France,  and  applied 
there  to  a  similar  purpose. 

IS  THE  BRAIN  A  GALVANIC  BATTERY  ? 

Among  the  supposed  fiicts  relied  upon  to  prove 
that  the  animal  brain  is  a  battery,  which  can  send 
currents  of  electricity  through  the  nerves  so  as 
to  act  upon  the  muscles,  is  an  experiment  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  C.  F,  A'arley,  in  a  late  article, 
which  consists  in  connecting  tlie  two  terminals 
of  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer  with  separate 
basins  of  water.  If  a  hand  be  placed  in  each 
basin,  and  one  be  squeezed  violently,  a  positive 
current  is  said  generally  to  flow  from  that  hand 
through  thegalvanometer  to  the  other  hand,  which 
is  not  compressed.  2\Ir.  Varley,  however,  after 
various  experiments,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  chemical  ac- 
tion alone,  the  act  of  squeezing  the  hand  vio- 
lently forcing  some  of  the  perspiration  out  of  the 
pores.  This  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that  when 
both  hands  were  placed  in  the  water,  and  a  little 
acid  was  dropped  on  one  of  them,  a  cm-rent  was 
generated  without  any  muscular  exertion.  ^  JNIr. 
Varley  found  nothing  to  show  that  electricity  ex- 
ists in  the  human  body,  either  as  a  source  of 
motive  power  or  otherwise,  and  he  considers  the 
feeble  electricity  obtained  from  the  muscles  to  be 
due  to  the  diflerent  chemical  conditions  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  muscles  themselves.  As  the 
force  transmitted  by  the  nerves  is  at  a  rate  about 
200,000  times  slower  than  an  electric  current,  he 
infers  that  it  can  not  be  an  electric  current  itself. 

MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA  OF  THUNDER-STORMS. 
In  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Jelinek  upon  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  tliunder-storms  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  he  remarks  that  from  tlie  critical 
investigations  of  past  years  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  in  the  northern  hemis])here  there  are  two 
minima  and  two  maxima  of  frequency  of  such 
storms.     The  first  minimum  occurs  in  the  region 
north  of  the  polar  circle,  the  second  in  the  region 
of  the  trade-winds  ;    in  both,  however,  summer 
storms  are  rare  or  entirely  Avanting.       On   the 
other  hand,  the  maxima  of  frequency  of  storms 
j  occur   on   the   one  side  in  the   vicinity  of  the 
equator,  and  on  the  other  side  in  the  temperate 
'  zone,  and,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  more  frequent 
i  to  the  south  of  Europe.       In  illustration  of  this 
■  he  remarks  that  in  Iceland  thunder-storms  occur 
I  almost  exclusively  in  the  winter  season  ;  and  that 
I  in  the  northwest  of  Scotland  the  winter  storms 
predominate,  although  there  is  sometimes  a  sec- 
ond maximum  in  July.     The  summer  storms,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  most  abundant  in  southern 
j  and  soutiiwestern  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  France 
and  the  rest  of  Continental  Europe.     It  is  con- 
!  sidered  quite  a  remarkable  fact  that  Ben-out  has 
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quite  a  similar  distribution  of  storms  throughout 
the  year  as  Iceland.  Thus  for  ten  years,  during 
the  four  months  of  June  to  September,  not  one 
storm  was  observed  ;  while  in  winter  more  than 
half  the  entire  number  for  the  year  occurred,  of 
which  one-fourth  were  in  January.  Again,  wliile 
the  number  of  these  storms  at  Beyrout  seems  to 
be  very  small,  they  are  still  fewer  at  Jerusalem, 
only  eleven  having  been  observed  in  the  space  of 
three  and  a  half  years. 

INFLUENCE  OF  TREES  ON  CLIMATE. 
The  subject  of  the  influenco  of  "  foresting," 
or  the  planting  of  trees,  upon  the  climate  of  a 
country,  and  of  "deforesting,"  or  destroying  the 
forest  growth,  continues  to  excite  much  interest 
throughout  the  world,  as  it  is  nov/  well  estab- 
lished that  the  climate  of  many  localities  has 
been  materially  altered  by  one  or  the  other  of 
these  processes.  Systematic  efforts  have  been 
made,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  intro- 
ducing a  growth  of  trees  where  these  had  either 
disappeared  or  had  never  been  known,  from 
which  important  results  have  followed  in  many 
instances.  We  have  before  referred  to  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  climate  of  India  of  planting  exten- 
sive forests  of  different  species ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that,  as  the  consequence  of  a  similar  ex- 
periment, Egypt,  which  formerly  had  only  about 
six  rainy  days  every  year,  since  being  replanted 
on  a  large  scale,  has  already  attained  to  twenty- 
four.  Among  the  enlightened  measures  of  the 
administration  of  the  French  government,  one 
which  is  especially  noteworthy  is  that  of  plant- 
ing immense  tracts  of  land  in  Algiers,  especially 
with  Australian  trees — namely,  the  Acacia  inol- 
lissima  and  Acacia  lopliantha.  Plantations  of 
these  trees,  started  a  few  years  ago,  have  at- 
tained a  height  of  from  nine  to  twelve  feet,  and 
in  their  rapid  growth  and  great  extent  have  al- 
ready changed  the  climate  very  much — twice  as 
much  rain  and  dew  falling  in  the  neighborhood 
as  before.  Under  the  same  auspices,  sixteen 
square  miles  of  the  swampy,  unhealthy  country 
along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Landes,  was  planted  with  mill- 
ions of  trees — especially  the  cork  oak  and  swamp 
pine  —  with  surprisingly  beneficial  results;  the 
trees  having  drained  the  land  so  as  to  destroy  the 
swamp  fevers,  and  to  change  it  into  a  healthy 
country  with  pine  forests.  Biscay  law  requires 
that  for  every  tree  cut  down  two  shall  be  plant- 
ed, and  it  is  said  to  be  executed  with  rigorous 
severity. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  QUININE. 

An  eminent  native  physician  in  India,  in  dis- 
cussing the  physiological  action  of  quinine  in 
malaria,  remarks  that  the  symptoms  in  the  early 
stages  of  disease  show  that  the  force  of  tho  poi- 
son is  expended  upon  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves  ;  and  as  the  circulatory  a])paratus  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  this  system,  we  can  easily 
understand  why  influences  exerted  over  the  lat- 
ter may  modify  its  governing  power.  In  a  word, 
the  effect  of  the  malaria  is  concentrated  upon 
the  ganglionic  centres  of  tlie  system,  altering 
their  functions  in  such  a  way  as  to  disturb  the 
circulation  and  secretions  of  the  body,  to  para- 
lyze the  blood-vessels,  and  lead  to  inflammation, 
hypertroph}',  or  death  ;  in  short,  acting  as  a 
sedative   to   the   sympathetic   nervous  centres. 


Quinine  now  acts  as  a  nervine  tonic  to  the  or- 
ganic system,  counteracting  the  morbid  influence, 
promoting  digestion  and  secretion,  and  giving 
tone  to  the  heart,  and  improving  the  pulse  in 
■strength  and  volume.  In  intermittent  fever, 
given  before  the  expected  paroxysm,  it  cuts 
short  the  attack  by  remedying  that  condition 
which  produces  the  flush  in  the  blood-vessels, 
and  by  giving  them  tone.  It  has  no  peculiar 
virtue  in  neutralizing  the  poison  of  malaria,  but 
it  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  all  fevers.  When, 
however,  the  altered  circulation  leads  to  inflam- 
mation of  an  organ,  or  to  some  morbid  change, 
it  is  suggested  that  its  use  is  at  least  doubtful. 

RUSTING  OF  IRON. 

Professor  Calvert,  after  repeated  experiments, 
has  found  that  pure  dry  oxygen  does  not  de- 
termine the  oxidation  of  iron,  and  that  moist 
oxygen  has  but  feeble  action ;  also  that  dry  or 
moist  pure  carbonic  acid  has  no  action,  but  that 
when  moist  oxygen  containing  traces  of  carbon- 
ic acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  iron,  the  latter 
rusts  with  great  rapidity.  He  concludes,  there- 
fore, that  carbonic  acid  is  the  agent  which  de- 
termines the  oxidation  of  iron,  and  that  it  is  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
not  its  oxygen  or  its  watery  vapor,  that  produces 
the  oxidation  of  iron  exposed  to  common  air. 
In  one  experiment  he  found  that  if  clean  blades 
of  the  best  quality  of  iron  be  placed  in  water 
which  has  been  well  boiled,  and  deprived  of  its 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  they  will  not  rust  for 
several  weeks ;  and  that  if  a  similar  blade  be 
half  immersed  in  a  bottle  containing  equal  vol- 
umes of  pure  distilled  water  and  oxygen,  the 
portion  dipping  in  the  water  becomes  rapidly 
oxidized,  while  the  upper  portion  remains  unal- 
tered. But  if  to  the  atmosphere  be  added  some 
carbonic  acid,  chemical  reaction  on  the  exposed 
portion,  with  rapid  oxidation,  takes  place  im- 
mediately. 

In  reference  to  the  fact,  first  published  by  Ber- 
zelius,  that  caustic  alkalies  prevent  the  oxidation 
of  iron,  he  remarks,  as  the  result  of  special  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  that  the  carbonates 
and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  possess  the  same 
property  as  their  hydrates ;  and  that  if  an  iron 
blade  be  half  immersed  in  a  solution  of  such  car- 
bonates, they  exercise  such  a  preservative  influ- 
ence on  that  portion  of  the  bar  which  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  or  common  air  (oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid)  that  it  does  not  oxidize  even  after 
a  period  of  two  years. 

SMALL-POX  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  wave  of  epidemic  small-pox  seems  to  be  at 
present  moving  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  This  has  already  been  noticed  in  vari- 
ous places  in  the  United  States,  and  in  an  equal- 
ly marked  degree  in  Europe.  Paris  has  been 
afflicted  with  it  for  a  long  time,  so  as  to  have 
invoked  the  greatest  care  to  ameliorate  or  eradi- 
cate the  disease.  Great  Britain  is  now  experi- 
encing the  infliction,  which  in  London  is  more 
destructive  at  the  present  time  than  it  has  been 
at  any  period  during  the  present  century.  The 
scientific  and  medical  journals  of  that  city  are 
filled  with  suggestions  for  action,  and  insist  that 
no  disease  is  more  directly  under  human  control 
than  the  small-pox,  and  that  the  points  to  be 
aimed  at  are,  in  the  first  place,  vaccination  of 
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every  person  in  tlie  city,  and  revaccinating  wher- 
ever necessary ;  and  second,  precautions  in  the 
way  of  purification,  isolation,  and  disinfection. 
That  vaccination  does  act  to  a  very  great  degree 
in  the  prevention  of  tlie  disease  is  considered  by 
most  of  the  journals  unquestionable,  the  statistics 
showing  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  very 
much  less  in  districts  where  vaccination  has  been 
attended  to  than  elsewhere.  It  is  also  shown, 
in  the  rare  instances  where  vaccinated  persons 
have  taken  the  disease,  that  it  is  much  less  fatal 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  that  in 
the  present  epidemic  not  more  than  six  per  Cent, 
die  of  small-pox  of  those  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated, Avhile  about  thirty-six  per  cent,  die  of 
those  who  have  not  been  vaccinated.  This  same 
proportion  was  observed  in  the  London  ISmall- 
pox  Hospital  from  183G  to  3  851,  from  which  it 
is  inferred  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
malignity  of  the  disease. 

As  to  the  question  whether  vaccination  ever 
loses  its  protective  power,  it  is  stated,  as  the  re- 
sult of  many  observations,  that  when  the  opera- 
tion has  been  properly  performed  the  immunity 
from  liability  is  almost  entire,  but  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine  the  perfection 
of  the  preventive  ;  and  that  revaccination,  while 
doing  no  harm,  may  do  much  good.  It  is  urged, 
also,  that,  in  addition  to  vaccination,  every  small- 
pox patient  should  at  once  be  removed  to  a  hos- 
pital, -r  sidyected  to  complete  isolation ;  and 
that  disinfection  of  clothing  and  all  objects  con- 
taminated should  be  carried  on  by  heating  the 
articles,  by  free  use  of  carbolic  acid  and  other 
disinfectants,  and  by  destroying  the  rags,  beds 
of  straw  or  shavings,  etc.,  with  which  the  pa- 
tients may  have  come  in  contact. 

IS  THE  AURORA  VISIBLE  IN  DAYLIGHT  ? 

The  question  whether  the  aurora  is  visible  by 
daylight,  as  propounded  some  time  ago  in  Nature, 
has  met  with  several  responses,  some  denying 
and  others  asserting  the  possibility  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon. A  Quebec  correspondent,  Iiowever, 
insists  most  positively-  that  he  has  distinguished, 
in  broad  daylight,  a  movement  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  light  fleecy  cloud,  which  had  the  change- 
ability and  streaming  character  of  an  aurora, 
and  which,  as  night  came  on,  developed  into  an 
aurora  of  the  first  magnitude. 

LITHOFRACTEUR  FOR  BURSTING  GLTN'S. 

We  have  already  referred  to  an  explosive  sub- 
stance— a  modification  of  nitro-glycerine — known 
as  lithnfracAeur,  highly  recommended  for  blast- 
ing. We  learn  that  it  has  been  put  to  a  special 
nse  by  the  German  army  in  destroying  the  iron 
guns  in  the  Paris  forts.  For  this  purpose  about 
two  pounds  of  the  lithofi-acteur  mass,  of  a  pasty 
consistency,  are  inserted  in  the  muzzle,  and  a 
layer  of  clay  an  inch  or  two  thick  smeared  over 
it.  Through  this,  and  into  the  mass  of  the  ex- 
plosive, is  thrust  a  detonating  fuse ;  and  after 
the  explosion  the  end  of  the  gun  is  found  to  be 
either  broken  off  or  cracked  so  as  to  unfit  it  for 
further  use. 

SEWAGE  WATER. 

Dr.  Letheby  continues  his  crusade  against 
the  use  of  sewage  water  for  manure,  maintain- 
ing, as  he  does,  that  it  is  a  most  prolific  source 
of  entozoa  in  man  and  the  lower  animals.     He 


considers  that  in  every  instance  of  the  occur- 
rence of  entozoa,  whether  in  the  form  of  trichi- 
na, hydatid,  etc.,  the  cause  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  food  we  eat,  the  water  we  drink,  or  the 
air  we  breathe ;  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  cases  originate  from  the  first  two 
causes.  He  therefore  urges  that  sewage  matter 
should  first  be  precipitated  and  collected  in  the 
solid  mass  before  being  applied  as  a  fertilizer, 
thereby  permitting  the  water  thus  j)urified  to  es- 
cape into  the  ordinary  drainage  of  the  country, 
without  involving  the  terrible  consequences  re- 
ferred to  above.  • 

H.VECKEL  ON  ABIOGENESIS. 
Of  all  the  disciples  of  the  idea  of  the  mechan- 
ical theory  of  life,  or  of  spontaneous  generation, 
as  connected,  more  or  less,  with  the  Darwinian 
doctrine  of  evolution,  one  of  the  most  potent  is 
Professor  Ernst  Ilaeckel,  of  Jena  ;  and  his  writ- 
ings in  defense  of  the  idea  of  abiogenesis  are  at- 
tracting much  attention.  In  a  recent  critical 
notice  of  his  later  publications  in  Nature  wc 
find  a  statement  of  his  views  in  this  respect  which 
may  be  summed  up,  in  his  own  Avords,  in  the 
following  striking,  even  if  sometimes  enigmatical, 
sentences : 

"  1.  The  forms  of  organisms,  and  of  their  organs, 
result  entirely  from  life,  and  simply  from  the  inter- 
action of  two  physiological  functions,  heredity  and 
adaptation. 

"2.  Heredity  is  a  part  of  the  reproduction;  adapta- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  organism.  These  two  physiological  functions  de- 
pend, as  do  all  forms  of  vital  activity,  on  the  character 
of  the  physiological  organ  through  which  they  come 
into  play. 

"3.  The  physiological  organs  of  the  organism  are 
either  simple  'plastids  (cytods  or  cells)  or  they  are 
parts  of  plastids  (e.  g.,  nuclei  of  cells,  cilia  of  p'roto- 
plasm),  or  they  are  built  up  of  numerous  plastids  (the 
majority  of  organs). 

"  In  all  these  cases  the  forms  and  actions  of  the  or- 
gans are  to  be  traced  back  to  the  forms  and  actions  of 
the  individual  plastids. 

"4.  Plastids  are  either  simple  cytods  (strmctureless 
bits  of  protoplasm  Avirhout  nuclei)  or  cells ;  but  since 
these  last  have  originally  arisen  from  cytods  by  a  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  inner  'nucleus"  and  the  outer  'pro- 
toplasm,' the  tonus  and  vital  properties  of  all  plastids 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  simplest  cytods  as  their  start- 
ing-point. 

"5.  The  simplest  cytods,  from  wliich  all  other  plas- 
tids (cytods  and  cells^"  originally  have  arisen  by  hered- 
ity and  adaptation,  consist  essentially  and  absolutely 
of  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  structureless  protoplasm 
—an  albuminoid,  nitrogenous  carbon  compound ;  all 
other  components  of  plastids  have  been  origiually 
formed  secoudarily  from  protoplasm  (plasma  prod- 
ucts). 

"6.  The  simplest  independent  organisms  A\hich  Ave 
know,  and  Avhich,  moreover,  can  be  conceived,  the 
nionera,  consist,  in  fact,  Avhile  living,  of  nothing  else  but 
!  the  simplest  cytod,  a  structureless  bit  of  protoplasm; 
'  and  since  they  exhibit  all  forms  of  vital  activity  (nu- 
trition, reproduction,  irritability,  movement),  these  vi- 
tal activities  are  here  clearly  bound  on  to  structureless 
i  protoplasm. 

I      "  7.  Protoplasm,  or  germinal  matter  {Bildnngsstof), 
I  also  called  cell   substance   or  primitive  slime   (Ur- 
\  schlcim),  is  therefore  the  single  material  basis  {materi- 
j  elle  Grundlaijc)  to  which,  Avitliout  exception  and  abso- 
lutely, all  so-called  'vital  phenomena'  are  radically 
I  bound.    If  the  latter  are  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  pe- 
:  culiar  Aital  force  independent  of  the  protoplasm,  theu 
necessarily  also  must  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  even,-  inorganic  natural  body  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a'peculiar  force  not  bound  up  with  its  sub- 
stance. 

"S.  The  protoph^sm  of  ail  plastids  is,  like  all  other 
albuminoid  or  ]u-otein  bodies,  composed  of  four  in- 
separable elements  — carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  to  which  often,  though  "not  always,  a  fifth 
element— namely,  sulphur— is  added. 

"9.  The  form's  and  vital  properties  of  protoplasm 
are  conditioned  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  Avhich  car- 
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bon  has  combined  itself  so  as  to  form  a  highly  devel- 
oped compound  with  the  tliree  or  four  other  elements 
named.  Compounds  devoid  of  carbon  never  exhibit 
those  peculiar'chemical  and  physical  properties  which 
exclusively  belong  to  only  a  part  of  the  compounds  of 
carbon  (the  so-called  'organic  compounds');  on  this 
account  modern  chemistry  has  replaced  the  term  '  or- 
ganic compounds'  by  the  more  significant  term  *  car- 
bon compounds.' 

"  10.  Carbon,  then,  is  that  element,  that  indivisible 
fundamental  substance  which,  in  virtue  of  its  peculiar 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  stamps  the  various 
carbon  compounds  with  their  peculiar  organic  charac- 
ter ;  and  in  chief  fashions  this  protoplasm,  the  '  mat- 
ter of  life'  {Lcbeusstof),  so  that  it  becomes  the  material 
basis  of  all  vital  phenomena. 

"  11.  The  peculiar  properties  which  protoplasm  and 
the  other  component  tissues  and  substances  of  the  or- 
ganism derived  secondarily  from  it  exhibit,  especially 
their  viscid  condition  and  aggregation,  their  continual 
change  of  matter  (on  the  one  hand  their  facile  decom- 
position, on  the  other  their  facile  power  of  assimila- 
tion), and  their  other  '  vital  properties,'  are  therefore 
simply  and  entirely  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  and 
complex  manner  in  which  carbon  under  certain  con- 
ditions can  combine  with  the  other  elements. 

"12.  The  entire  properties  of  the  organism  are, 
therefore,  ultimately  conditioned  with  equal  necessity 
by  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  carbon,  as 
are  the  entire  properties  of  every  salt  and  every  inor- 
ganic compound  conditioned  by  the  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties  of  its  component  elements." 

CLIMATE  OF  PERU. 
Dr.  Miihry  remarks  of  the  coast  of  Peru  tliat 
it  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  exceptions 
to  the  general  system  of  terrestrial  meteoration, 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  science  of  me- 
teorology, that  the  true  explanatiou  of  the  anom- 
aly is  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  the  general  laws  as  established.  In  the  course 
of  his  article  he  remarks  that  the  narrow  strip 
of  country,  only  about  fifteen  geographical  miles 
in  width,  lacks  the  trade-wind,  rain,  and  thun- 
der-storms, and  is,  consequently,  a  desert,  al- 
though it  is  yet  very  fertile  where  water  is 
found ;  and  the  air  is  not  destitute  of  moisture, 
having,  indeed,  no  slight  degree  of  saturation. 
The  temj^erature  is  by  several  degrees  too  cool 
for  its  latitude,  and  the  air  is  characterized  by  con- 
tinued damp  fogs,  the  so-called  (jaruas.  The 
reason  of  this  variation  from  the  usual  system  he 
finds  in  the  fact  tliat  the  trade-wind  blowing  from 
the  Andes  comes  down  beyond  the  coast,  which, 
consequently,  is  in  the  lee  or  the  shadow  of  the 
wind ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  power- 
ful cold  ocean  current  flowing  past  it.  The 
trade-wind  thus  does  not  reach  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  until  it  gets  some  considera- 
ble distance  out  to  sea,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  rains  first  manifest  themselves.  The 
fog  referred  to  is  thouglit  to  be  due  undoubtedly 
to  the  cold  antarctic  current,  so  that  if  the  one 
were  not  present  the  other  would  immediately 
disappear. 

WOLLASTON  GOLD  MEDAL. 

The  Wollaston  gold  medal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  has  just  been  presented  to 
Professor  Ramsey  for  his  researches  in  practical 
and  in  theoretical  geology.  The  remainder  of 
the  procaeds  of  the  Wollaston  donation  fund 
were  given  to  INIr.  Robert  Etheridge  in  aid  of  his 
great  catalogue  of  British  fossils.  The  success 
with  which  the  band  of  working  paleontologists 
in  England  has  prosecuted  its  labors  in  determin- 
ing the  ancient  fauna  and  flora  of  the  island  may 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  that,  while  of  re- 
cent species  belonging  to  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms  less  than  4000  are  enumerated, 


12,000  kinds  of  fossils  have  been  described. 
The  difierence  between  the  two  is  most  prepon- 
derating among  the  moUusca,  where  we  find  over 
7000  fossil  species,  and  only  about  GOO  recent. 
Among  the  reptiles  there  are  15  living  species 
and  224  fossil. 

NEW-BORN  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
The  little  hippopotamus,  which  was  lately  born 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  we  regret 
to  say,  died  a  few  days  afterward,  making  the 
eighth  case  in  which  births  of  this  animal  have 
occurred  in  Europe — all  of  them  dying,  with  a 
single  exception,  before  reaching  maturity.  This 
one,  born  in  Amsterdam,  was  almost  equally 
unfortunate,  as  it  was  destroyed  many  years  ago 
at  the  burning  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New 
York.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  case 
first  mentioned  showed  that  it  must  have  had 
chronic  peritonitis  before  birth,  as  its  stomach 
and  liver  were  adherent  to  the  peritoneum. 

CATALOGUE  OF  FISHES  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

A  work  of  great  importance  to  naturalists  has 
just  been  completed  in  the  publication  of  the 
eighth  and  last  volume  of  the  catalogue  of  fishes 
in  the  British  Museum,  prepared  by  Dr.  Gun- 
ther,  one  of  its  assistants.  Although  nominally 
a  catalogue  of  this  particular  collection,  it  is 
actually  a  com])lete  system  of  the  fishes,  and 
furnishes  by  for  the  most  convenient  manual  of 
general  inquiry  in  this  department  of  science,  al- 
though, of  course,  not  superseding  the  still  larger 
work  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes.  In  summing 
up  the  amount  of  material  at  his  command  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  work  Dr.  Giinther  re- 
marks that  he  has  had  under  his  inspection  in 
the  British  Museum  over  29,000  specimens,  em- 
bracing a  little  over  5000  species.  Allowing 
about  IGOO  species  as  A'alid,  not  at  present  con- 
tained in  the  Museum,  and  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  others  described  but  not  known  to  him, 
he  estimates  the  total  number  of  fishes  at  pres- 
ent described  as  about  9000.  In  this  connection 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  reminding  oiu' 
readers  that  great  as  is  the  collection  of  fishes  in 
the  British  Museum  (the  largest  in  Europe),  it 
is  exceeded  by  for  by  that  in  the  magnificent 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  is  the  honored  director,  and  of 
which  (as  well  as  of  its  head)  all  Americans  are 
so  justly  proud.  The  Thayer  Expedition  to 
Brazil  alone  furnished  a  much  larger  number 
of  specimens  of  fishes  than  has  just  been  enu- 
merated ;  while  by  actual  count  less  than  one-half 
the  Museum  collection  of  fishes  already  arranged 
occupies  over  15,000  jars,  each  containing  from 
one  to  hundreds  of  specimens. 

PECULIARITIES  OP  SALMON  KELTS. 
Mr.  Buckland,  in  Land  and  Water,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  certain  male  salmon 
kelts  examined  by  him  early  in  February  the 
skin  of  the  fish,  in  which  the  scales  are  pocket- 
ed, is  abnormally  thickened  so  as  almost  to  ob- 
literate the  appearance  of  the  scales,  and  cause 
the  fish  to  appear  as  if  destitute  of  them.  The 
female  kelts,  however,  did  not  exhibit  this  phe- 
nomenon, the  scales  being  in  them  little  if  at  all 
altered  either  in  the  color  or  thickfiiiingjDf  JJie  .^j... 
scale-pockets.  BVJKLTfMCiAM  t 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  25tli  of  April.  Tlie 
proceedings  of  Congress  have  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  a  consideration  of  nieasnres  to 
suppress  lawless  outrages  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  following  special  message  was  received  from 
the  President  March  23  : 

A  condition  of  affairs  now  exists  in  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  rendering  life  and  property  inse- 
cure, and  the  carrying  of  the  mails  and  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  dangerous.  The  proof  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  exists  in  some  localities  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  That  the  power  to  correct  these  evils  is  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  State  authorities  I  do  not 
doubt ;  that  the  power  of  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  acting  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  laws,  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  emergencies,  is  not  clear ; 
therefore  I  urgently  recommend  such  legislation  as  in 
the  judgment  of  Congress  shall  effectually  secure  life, 
liberty,  and  property  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  expedient  to  provide  that  such  law  as  shall 
he  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

This  message  was,  in  the  House,  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Shellabarger  was 
chairman.  On  the  2'ith  of  March  the  President 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  the  persons 
comprising  unlawful  combinations  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  re- 
spective abodes  within  twenty  days.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  House  to  consider  the 
President's  message  of  the  23d,  through  its  chair- 
man, reported  a  bill  "more  fully  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes."  The  bill  provides  for  the  prosecution 
in  the  United  States  courts  of  any  person  who 
shall  in  any  way  interfere  in  depriving  any  citi- 
zen of  his  equal  civil  rights  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment ;  for  the  punishment  as  a  felony  of 
any  offense — such  as  murder,  mayhem,  robbery, 
perjury,  arson,  etc. — against  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  any  citizen  by  any  two 
or  more  persons  banded  together  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  interposition  of  the  President  witli 
the  local  militia,  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,-  against  insurrection,  domestic 
violence,  or  unlawful  combinations  in  any  State, 
whenever  the  State  authorities  shall  be  unable  to 
preserve  order;  that  extreme  cases  of  unhuvful 
combinations,  armed  and  organized  and  overrid- 
ing the  constituted  civil  authorities,  shall  be 
deemed  a  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  in  any  such  disaffected 
district,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  President 
shall  be  empowered  to  declare  martial  law,  and 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  first  mak- 
ing proclamation  commanding  the  insurgents  to 
disperse.  The  latter  provisions  were  to  cease 
to  be  in  force  after  June  1,  1872.  Tlic  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House,  April  G,  by  a  vote  118  to 
91.  On  the  7th,  in  the  Senate,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  with  important  amendments  increas- 
ing its  severity,  April  14,  by  a  vote  of  -15  to 
v.).  The  Republican  Senators  Hill,  Robertson, 
Schurz,  Tipton,  and  Trumbull  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  amendments  passed  by  the  Senate  ex- 
tended the  time  within  which  the  President  may 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  end  of 
the  next  regular  session  of  Congress,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  assessment  of  damages  to  persons 


and  property  upon  localities  in  which  outrages  are 
committed.  It  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  that  the  test  oath 
to  be  taken  by  jurors  in  the  United  States  is  re- 
tained. The  Senate  amendments  were  non-con- 
curred in  by  the  House,  and  a  conference  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  which  reported  on  the  18th, 
recommending,  in  regard  to  the  jin'ors'  test-oath 
provision,  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  present 
law-  which  makes  the  giving  of  encouragement  or 
aid  to  the  rebellion,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  ground  of  challenge  or  disqualification  of  a 
juror,  leaving  it  discretionary  with  the  District 
Attorney  to  move,  and  with  the  court  to  impose 
the  oath.  The  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  recommended  to  be  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress, 
as  fixed  by  the  Senate.  The  provision  assessing 
damages  upon  localities  where  outrages  are  com- 
mitted Avas  amended  so  as  to  require  a  suit  to 
be  brought  against  the  individual  perpetrators  of 
the  outrages ;  and  where  judgment  i-^mains  un- 
satisfied for  two  months  the  loss  or  damage  may 
be  assessed  upon  the  county  or  parish.  This  re- 
port was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  32  to  16.  The 
Senate  amendments  were  non-concurred  in  by 
the  House,  April  19,  and  a  new  conference  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  which  reported  promptly, 
and  its  report  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  3G  to 
13,  and  by  the  House,  DG  to  7-1.  The  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President  xVpril  20.  The  section 
relating  to  assessments  of  damages  reads  thus : 

Section  6.  That  any  pei-son  or  persons  having  knowl- 
edge that  any  of  the  wrongs  conspired  to  be  done, 
and  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  are 
about  to  be  committed,  and  having  power  to  prevent 
or  aid  in  preventing  the  same,  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
so  to  do,  and  suchVrougf ul  act  shall  be  committed, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  liable  to  the  person 
injured,  or  his  legal  representatives,  for  all  damages 
caused  by  any  such  wrongful  act,  which  first-named 
person  or  persons  by  reasonable  diligence  could  have 
prevented,  and  such  damages  may  be  recovered  in  an 
action  on  the  case  in  the  proper  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  and  any  number  of  persons  guilty  of 
such  wrongful  neglect  or  refusal  may  be  joined  as"  de- 
fendants in  such  action,  provided  that  such  action  shall 
be  commenced  within  one  year  after  such  cause  of 
action  shall  have  accrued  ;  aiid  if  the  death  of  any  per- 
son shall  be  caused  by  any  such  wrongful  act  and  neg- 
lect, the  legal  representatives  of  such  deceased  person 
shall  have^such  action  therefor,  and  may  recover  not 
exceeding  $5000  damages  therein  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  such  deceased  person,  if  any  there  be,  or  if 
there  be  no  widow,  for  the  benefit  of  "the  next  of  kin 
of  such  deceased  person. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  for  a  joint 
special  committee  to  investigate  Southern  attairs 
was  passed  by  tlie  Senate  April  7.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  fourteen  members  of  the  House 
and  seven  Senators. 

Senator  Sumner,  in  anticipation  of  the  report 
of  the  San  Domingo  Commission,  ]March  23,  of- 
fered resolutions  denouncing  the  President's  use 
of  the  United  States  navy  on  the  coasts  of  San 
Domingo  during  the  pendency  of  negotiations 
for  tlie  acquisition  of  a  i)art  of  that  island  as  an 
act  of  hostility  against  a  friendly  nation,  and  a 
usurpation  of  the  war  powers  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution. On  the  27th  the  Senator  delivered  a 
long  speech  in  support  of  his  resolutions.  After 
a  debate,  in  which  Senator  Schurz  strongly  sup- 
ported the  resolutions,  the  latter  were,  on  the 
29th,  tabled  by  a  vote  of  39  to  IG. 
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The  report  of  the  San  Domingo  Commission 
Avas  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  tlie  5th  of  April 
by  the  Tresident,  with  an  accompanying  mes- 
sage calling  attention  to  the  fact  tluit  the  report 
more  than  sustained  all  that  he  had  heretofore 
said  in  regard  to  the  productiveness  and  henlth- 
fulness  of  San  Domingo,  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
people  for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and 
of  their  peaceable  character,  and  explaining  his 
motives  in  the  whole  matter  of  Dominican  annex- 
ation, lie  had  not  contemplated,  when  entering 
upon  his  administration,  the  acquisition  of  insu- 
lar possessions,  though  believing  that  our  insti- 
tutions were  broad  enough  to  extend  over  the 
entire  continent  as  rapidly  as  other  peoi)les  might 
desire  to  bring  themselves  under  our  protection, 
and  that  we  should  not  permit  any  independent 
govenmient  within  the  limits  of  Nortii  America 
to  pass  from  a  condition  of  independence  to  one 
of  ownership  or  protection  under  a  European 
power.  The  proposition  to  annex  the  republic 
of  San  Domingo  came  to  him,  soon  after  his  in- 
auguration, from  President  Baez,  who  represent- 
ed the  capacity  of  the  island,  the  desire  of  the 
people,  and  their  character  and  habits,  about  as 
they  have  been  described  by  the  Commissioners' 
report,  and  stated  that,  being  weak  in  numbers 
and  poor  in  purse,  they  were  not  capable  of  de- 
veloping their  great  resources ;  that  the  people 
had  no  incentive  to  industry  on  account  of  lack 
of  protection  for  their  accumulations ;  and  that, 
if  not  accepted  by  the  United  States,  with  insti- 
tutions which  they  loved  above  those  of  any  oth- 
er nation,  they  would  be  compelled  to  seek  pro- 
tection elsewhere.  It  was  not  until  similar  rep- 
resentations were  made  by  another  authority  that 
the  President  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  visit 
the  island,  not  to  secure  or  hasten  its  annexa- 
tion, but  to  investigate  its  government,  its  peo- 
ple, and  its  resources.  His  report  was  so  favor- 
able that  the  President  negotiated  a  treaty  for 
annexation.  "When  this  fact  transpired,  such  al- 
legations were  made  calculated  to  produce  an 
unfavorable  prejudgment  of  the  treaty  that  the 
latter  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  nvo-thirds 
vote  in  the  Senate.  Hence  the  present  commis- 
sion. In  conclusion  the  President  advised  that 
the  consideration  of  tiie  subject  be  postponed  till 
the  next  session,  the  report  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  people  for 
their  information. 

A  bill  for  the  removal  of  political  disabilities, 
more  generous  in  its  provisions  than  any  hereto- 
fore adopted,  was  passed  by  the  House,  April  10, 
by  a  vote  of  134:  to  4G.  The  following  persons 
are  excepted :  Eirst,  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  who  withdrew  therefrom 
and  aided  the  rebellion ;  second,  officers  of  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  who,  being 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  left  said  army 
or  navy  and  aided  the  rebellion  ;  third,  members 
of  the  State  Conventions  which  adopted  the  pre- 
tended ordinances  of  secession  M'ho  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  such  ordinances.  In  a  caucus  of 
Republican  Senators,  held  April  17,  it  was  de- 
cided to  defer  action  on  this  House  bill  till  the 
next  session. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  De- 
ficiency Appropriation  bill  an  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  adopted  (April  13)  by 
the  House,  repealing  the  law  providing  for  the 
organization  of  Congress  on  the  ith  of  .March. 


Before  the  close  of  the  session  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  both  Houses  contemplating  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation. 

Congress  was  adjourned  April  20,  on  which 
day  the  President  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Senate,  convening  that  bodv  in  extra  session  on 
:May  10. 

The  Connecticut  State  election,  April  3,  was 
so  closely  contested  that  the  result  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  Legislature.  Certificates  were  is- 
sued to  Congressmen-elect  Strong,  Starkweather 
(Republicans),  15arnum  (Democrat),  and  ]Mr. 
Kellogg  (Republican). 

The  results  of  the  State  elections  in  Michigan, 
April  4,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  April  5,  were  in 
favor  of  the  Republicans.  S.  Padelford  was 
elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  by  a  majority 
of  over  3000. 

A  comparison  of  the  net  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States  government  for  the 
two  years  ending  iNIarch  1,  1801),  and  the  two 
years  ending  March  1,  1871,  shows  an  increase 
of  receipts  during  the  latter  amounting  to 
^81,991,01:1),  and  a  decrease  of  expenditures  to 
the  extent  of  $120,700,949— a  total  gain  of 
$211,694,998. 

A  serious  riot  occurred  at  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  7.  A  band  of  Irish,  Welsh,  and 
English  miners,  belonging  to  the  Working-men's 
Benevolent  Association,  attacked  a  party  of 
miners  working,  contrarv  to  the  rules  of  the  xVs- 
sociation,  in  the  Tiipp  blope  min'e.  The  next 
day  the  rioters,  increased  in  numbers,  prevented 
all  working  at  the  mines,  and  burned  two  coal- 
breakers.  State  troops  arrived  in  the  evening, 
and  during  the  day  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  Governor  Geary  denouncing  the  rioters,  and 
declaring  it  unlawful  for  railroad  companies  to 
impose  rates  of  freight  intended  to  be  prohib- 
itory. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  tiie  corporators  met  for  the  first 

j  time  in  New  York  city  April  15.  About  70  of 
the  123  corporators  were  present.  ]\Ir.  Marshall 
O.  Roberts  was  elected  chairman.  Shares  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000  were  subscribed  for,  .Mr. 
Roberts  taking  eleven  thousand  shares,  and  Gen- 

j  eral  Eremont  five  thousand.  Mr.  Samuel  Sloane 
was  chosen   treasurer.     The   meeting  was  ad- 

I  journed  to  the  17th,  when  the  election  of  direct- 
ors A\as  postponed  until  such  time  as  the  chair- 
man should  sec  fit  to  call  a  meeting  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  grand  peace  demonstration  was  made  on 
Easter-Monday,  April  10,  by  our  German  fellow- 

I  citizens  in  New  York  and  other  cities.     The  pro- 

i  cession  in  New  York  was  a  magnificent  spectacle. 

I  The  streets  were  crowded  with  spectators. 

I  Early  in  Eebruary  Keard  and  Miller's  train, 
loaded  with  bacon,  from  Chihuahua  fcr  Eort 
Bacon,  was  attacked  near  the  boundary  by  a 
band  of  Indians.  Keard,  his  wife,  and  five  other 
Americans  were  killed.     The  Chihuahua  front- 

;  ier  trooj)s  pursued  the  murderous  band  across 

I  the  boundary  into  the  United  States,  and  killed 
and  captured  eighty  Indians.  The  United  States 
troops  at  Fort  Goodwin  went  to  protect  the  In- 
dians, and  came  in  collision  with  the  Mexican 
soldiers.  A  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Eort  Goodwin  and  forty  American 
soldiers  were  killed.  The  Mexican  soldiers 
numbered  two  hundred. 
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DISASTERS. 

The  town  of  Truckce,  in  Ciilifornia,  on  the  line 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  on  JNIarch  21).  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  "buildings  were  burned,  includ- 
ing all  the  business  j)ortion  of  the  town  and  the 
Chinese  quarter.  An  infant  son  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Kennebec  Hotel  perished  in  the  flames. 
Truckce  was  the  depot  of  a  great  lumber  district 
of  the  !Sierra  Nevada. 

The  boiler  in  Uriah  M'Call  and  Co.'s  distill- 
ery, on  the  Ohio  River,  at  M 'Call's  Landing, 
Brown  County,  Ohio,  exploded  JNLarch  31,  se- 
riously damaging  the  building,  and  killing  six 
persons  and  wounding  seven  others,  two  of  whom 
died. 

Four  fisliing  schooners  belonging  to  Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  were  probably  lost,  with  all 
hands,  in  the  severe  gale  of  April  2,  on  the  Ranks. 
The  missing  vessels  are  the  A.  F.  Lindberg,  with 
eleven  men ;  the  Seaman's  Pride,  with  ten  men  ; 
the  William  Murray,  with  nine  men;  and  the 
B.  H.  Hough,  with  ten  men.  Two  fishing  ves- 
sels from  the  same  place  were  lost  in  February, 
which,  added  to  the  presumed  disasters  of  x\pril, 
give  a  total  of  six  vessels  and  sixty-three  lives 
lost  the  present  season. 

The  tug  R.  S.  Watson,  while  towing  a  schoon- 
er into  Lake  IMichigan,  April  8,  was  capsized, 
and  went  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board,  ti'ix 
lives  w\  re  lost. 

A  heavy  ga'le  swept  over  Kansas,  ]Missouri, 


of  the  intention  to  renew  hostilities.  Restrictions 
upon  neiitral  commerce  are  to  cease. 

Jn  Mexico  the  conflict  for  the  next  Presidency 
continues  to  be  exciting  and  ominous  of  revo- 
lution. Pending  the  discussions  by  Congress  of 
the  Tenure  of  Office  bill,  a  new  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced to  control  the  appointment  of  cabinet 
ministers.  The  army  adheres  to  the  cause  of 
Juarez.  The  regular  session  of  Congress  open- 
ed on  the  1st  of  April. 

The  strife  in  Porto  Rico  between  the  radical 
party,  consisting  of  Creoles,  and  the  conservative 
Spaniards  had  at  the  beginning  of  April  reached 
a  high  point.  A  committee  had  been  formed, 
called  the  "Comite  Liberal  Conservator,"  with 
the  Marquis  Esperanza  at  its  head,  and,  from 
the  manifesto  issued  by  the  conservatives,  their 
plans  appeared  to  involve  the  proscription  of  the 
people.  The  Spaniards  in  Cuba  sympathized 
with  the  movement.  The  reinstatement,  how- 
ever, of  Captain-General  Baldrich,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  his  supposed 
sympathy  with  the  radicals,  indicates  that  the 
strength  of  the  conservatives  is  by  no  means  fully 
assured. 

A  severe  battle  is  reported  to  have  taken  place 
near  Azua,  San  Domingo,  March  7,  between 
the  forces  of  Cabral  and  President  Eaez,  in 
which  tlie  former  was  defeated.  Luperon  sus- 
tained a  defeat  at  Partido,  INIarch  17. 

Advices  of  iNIarch  IG,  in  regard  to  tlie  war 
between  Honduras  and  San  Salvador,  reported  a 


and  Iowa,  April   8-9,  unroofing    and    blowing  :  battle  near  San  ]Miguel,  in  which  the  Hondurians 
down    houses,  uprooting    trees,  and   involving    were  defeated.  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 


some  loss  of  life. — On  the  9th  Maine  was  visited 
by  a  severe  thunder-storm,  which  injured  many 
buildings. 

The  Southbridge  train,  eastward  bound,  April 


Rica  remained  neutral. 

Advices  from  Peru,  dated  ;>Larch  14,  report 
unusually  heavy  rains  in  that  country.  The 
river  Rimace  had  overflowed  its  banks,  destroy- 


8,  was  thrown  over  an  embankment,  thirty  feet '  ing  bridges  and  houses.  Lupe  had  been  inun- 
high,  at  Readville,  INIassachusetts.  Twenty-five  |  dated,  and  Salavera  threatened  with  a  similar 
persons  were  injured,  six  of  them  seriously.  I  fate.     At  Lambayeque,  a  town  of  twenty  thou- 

During  a  thunder-storm,  April  22,  an  electric  sand  inhabitants,  only  three  houses  were  left 
flash  caused  the  explosion  of  several  charges  of  standing.  In  Payta  the  water  was  three  feet 
nitro-glycerinc  at  the  Iloosic  Tunnel.  Superin-  deep,  and  canoes  were  used  in  the  streets.  Other 
tendent  ]Mason  and  three  men  were  killed.  places  have  been  damaged.     The  telegraph  wires 

being  washed  down,  no  news  could  be  had  from 


OBITUARY. 
The  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard  died  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  April  2,  in  the  GGth  year  of  his  age. 
He  represented  IMichigan  in  the  Senate  in  1841- 
1843,  and  served  afterward  as  Attorney-General 
of  his  State  during  two  terms.     In  1 8G5  he  M'as 


the  interior, 
since  1828. 


This  is  the  first  heaAy  rain  in  Peru 


EUROPE. 

The  insurrection  in  Paris  has  proved  itself 
sufficiently  powerful  to  hold  the  city  against  the 


again  elected  to  Congress,  holding  his  seat  there  I  Versailles  government,  and  to  compel  the  latter 
for  several  years.  to  institute  a  siege.     It  was  feared  that  a  Com- 

Father  Taylor,  the  venerable  minister  of  the  '  munist  rebellion  would  prevail  in  all  the  large 


Seamen's  Bethel,  died  at  Boston,  April  5,  at  the 
age  of  87. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  F.  IMarshall,  of  Kentucky, 
died  at  Louisville,  April  17,  aged  77. 

Archibald  Russell,  the  founder  of  the  Five 
Points  ]\Iission,  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
York,  April  18. 

SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Under  the  friendly  auspices  of  the  United 
States  the  representatives  of  Spain  and  of  the 
South  American  republics — Bolivia,  Chili,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Peru — with  the  sanction  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  agreed  (April  12)  upon  a 
truce,  which  can  not  be  broken  by  any  of  the 
belligerents  until  three  years  after  express  noti- 
fication shall  have  been  given  bv  one  to  the  other 


cities  of  France,  but  nowhere  outside  of  Paris 
has  such  a  movement  succeeded.  The  Germans 
have  thus  far  maintained  a  neutral  position,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  removed  all  obstructions  to 
the  operations  of  the  Thiers  government.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  imperial  army,  just  after 
their  return  home,  seemed  indisposed  to  take  any 
part  in  the  conflict ;  but  early  in  April  General 
M'^NIahon  accepted  the  command  of  the  Ver- 
sailles forces,  which  were  largely  reinforced  from 
the  ranks  of  the  imperialist  soldiers. 

The  following  diary  gives  a  brief  notice  of  the 
most  important  events  that  have  occurred  in 
France  since  the  conclusion  of  our  last  Record : 

March  21. — The  Versailles  Assembly  unanimously 
adopted  the  foUowiug  resolution:  "The  Assembly  is 
resolved,  in  concert  with  the  Executive,  to  reconsti- 
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tute  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration of  Paris  and  the  departments  on  the  basis 
of  councils  by  election." 

March  22.— A  demonstration  by  the  "  men  of  order" 
against  the  Communists  results  in  considerable  slaugh- 
ter, the  National  (iuards  firing  upon  the  people  in  tlie 
Place  Vendome  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Baron  Na- 
than, a  prominent  banker,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  demonstration,  is  killed. 

March  25.— The  Central  Committee,  the  Paris  depu- 
ties to  the  Assembly,  and  the  reinstated  mayors  and 
assistant-mayors  of  arrondissements  have  joined  in  is- 
suing a  proclamation  ordering  the  elections  for  to- 
morrow (Sunday).     General  Chanzy  is  released. 

March  2G.— The  elections  are  held  in  Paris.  The  ag- 
gregate vote  is  light  (180,000),  the  number  of  qualified 
electors  not  voting  being  estimated  at  250,000.  The 
Communist  candidates  are  elected,  except  in  the  ar- 
rondissements of  Passy,  the  Bourse,  and  the  Louvre ; 
and  the  power  of  the  municipal  government  centres  in 
such  men  as  Blanqni,  Flourens,  Pyatt,  etc. 

March  28.— The  result  of  the  elections  is  proclaimed 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  100,000  National  Guards 
being  present.  The  Central  Committee  resignslts  pow- 
ers into  the  hands  of  the  newly  elected  officials. 

April  2. — The  jirst  conflict  between  the  Communist 
and  Versailles  armies.  The  Communists  attack  Cour- 
bevoie  and  are  routed.  During  the  engagement  the 
guns  of  Fort  ]\Iont  Valt-ricn  sweep  the  roads  between 
Puteaux,  Courbevoie,  and  Neuilly,  and  contribute  to 
the  defeat  of  the  insurgents. 

April  3.— The  Communists  in  strong  force  march  on 
Versailles  in  two  columns,  and  are  routed  with  great 
loss.  Generals  Flourens  and  Duval  are  killed.  The 
redoubt  of  Chatillon,  soutli  of  Paris,  held  by  the  in- 
surgents, is  captured  by  the  goverinnent,  with  two 
thousand  prisoners,  including  General  Henry. 

April  4.— The  insurgents  are  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on  the  bridge  of  Sevres. 

April  5.— The  Commune  has  ordered  a  conscription 
of  all  citizens  between  seventeen  and  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  imprisoned,  and 
the  churches  of  the  Madeleine  and  Assumption  are  pil- 
laged by  the  insurgents. 

April  7. — The  Versailles  troops  storm  and  carry  the 
positions  held  by  the  insurgents  at  I'ont  de  Neuilly, 
driving  the  defeated  Communists  across  the  Seine. 
The  army  of  Versailles  has  advanced  so  near  to  Paris 
that  shells  are  falling  into  the  city.  General  Cluseret, 
the  Communal  Minister  of  War,  is  reorganizing  the 
National  Guards. 

April  8. — The  Versailles  army  is  now  under  com- 
mand of  Marshal  M'Mahon,  and  has  been  divided 
into  four  corps,  of  which  one,  held  in  reserve,  has 
General  Vinoy  at  its  head,  while  the  others  have  been 
ordered  into  active  service,  under  command  of  Gen- 
erals Ladmirault,  Cissey,  and  Dubarail.  The  National 
Assembly  having  voted  an  amendment  to  the  election 
law  to  the  eltect  that  all  mayors  throughout  France 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  people,  the  government  insisted 
upon  having  the  appointment  of  some  of  them  placed 
in  its  hands— M.  Tliiers  even  threatening  to  resign  if 
that  power  was  not  confided  to  the  government.  The 
Chamber  thereupon,  by  a  decisive  majority,  sustained 
the  government,  and  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  the 
mayors  in  all  towns  having  over  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

April  9.— A  sortie  against  Chatillon  repulsed.  No- 
tre Dame  sacked. 

April  10.— Mont  Valorien  and  the  batteries  at  Cour- 
bevoie have  maintained  an  incessant  bombardment  all 
day,  and  their  shells  fall  beyond  the  Arch  of  Triumph, 
and  into  the  Champs  ElysJes.  As  a  result  of  the  bom- 
bardment the  Versailles  troops  are  enabled  to  cross 
the  Seine  at  Asnicres,  and  occupy  Sablonville  and  Long- 
champs. 

April  12.— The  Communists  claim  to  have  gained  de- 
cisive advantages  on  the  11th  and  12th.  But  it  is  of- 
ficially announced  from  Versailles  that  the  alleged 
Communist  victories  are  entirely  without  foundation. 
No  engagement  took  place  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednes- 
day (April  11  and  12)  there  was  merely  an  insurgent  fu- 
sillade followed  by  cannonading.  All  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Paris  are  occupied  by  Versailles  troops.  Later 
reports  indicate  that  on  the  12th  and  13th  the  govern- 
ment troops  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

April  14 — It  is  reported  that  500,000  people  have  left 
Paris  since  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  A  dispatch 
from  Versailles  says  the  Assembly  has  adopted,  by  a 
vote  of  445  to  124,  a  resolution  giving  to  each  arron- 
dissement  of  Paris  the  right  to  elect  four  members  of 
a  municipal  council.  Property  to  the  value  of  2,000,000 
francs  has  been  destroyed  in  Paris  by  the  bombard- 
ment. 


April  17.— Marshal  M'Mahon  has  succeeded  in  sur- 
rounding the  insurgent  troops  at  Asnicres  with  a  strong 
force  of  the  Versailles  army.  The  churches  of  St. 
Jacques  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  have  been  pillaged 
and  closed.  A  dispatch  from  Versailles  says  the  Prus- 
sians have  agreed  to  stop  the  revictualing  of  Paris  by 
way  of  St.  Denis. 

April  18.— Severe  battle  at  Asnicres,  disastrous  to 
the  insurgents.  A  battalion  of  the  National  Guards 
breaks  and  retreats  from  the  field.  Terrible  scenes  in 
the  city.  Shells  from  the  goverinnent  batteries  have 
fallen  on  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  and  in  the  Hue  des 
Ternes.  A  very  severe  fight  has  been  going  on  at 
Neuilly,  and  at  last  accounts  the  Nationals,  in  large 
numbers,  were  retreating  into  Paris.  Many  houses  in 
Neuilly  have  been  destroyed,  and  those  of  the  inhab- 
itants who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellars  have  perished, 
being  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  The  Commune 
has  suppressed  the  newspapers  JyOpinion  Nationale, 
La  Cloche,  Le  Soir,  and  Lc  Bier.;  Public. 

April  19. — Over  forty  civilians  are  reported  as  having 
been  killed  by  shells  in  the  Avenue  des  Ternes. 

April  20.— Fighting  all  day.  The  insurgents  driven 
at  all  points,  and  driven  to  within  200  yards  of  the 
city  ramparts.  General  Cluseret  ofters  his  resignation, 
which  is  not  accepted. 

April  22.— General  Ducrot  has  arrived  at  Versailles 
with  20,000  men  of  the  imperial  army,  and  a  still  larger 
force  of  the  same  army  is  en  route  to  reinforce  the 
troops  operating  against  Paris. 

A  telegram  of  March  24  reports  an  accident 
to  a  railway  train  filled  with  artillerymen  return- 
ing to  France,  by  which  twenty-two  were  killed 
and  seventy-two  injured. 

In  his  reply  to  the  parliamentary  address,  the 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  said,  "'The  pres- 
ent condition  of  France  is  owing  to  the  revolu- 
tions of  eighty  years,"  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  "  German  nationality  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine has  been  merely  defaced,  and  not  destroyed, 
during  the  compulsory  union  of  these  provinces 
with  France."  In  connection  Avith  the  debate 
on  the  address,  the  clerical  party,  in  its  -efforts 
to  overthrow  the  non-intervention  policy,  was 
signally  defeated. 

The  annual  race  on  the  Thames  between  the 
boat  crews  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  April  1,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Cam- 
bridge men  by  three  lengths.  Time,  23  minutes, 
i)k  seconds. 

Queen  Victoria  visited  Napoleon  III.  at  Chisel- 
hurst  April  3.  This  visit  was  in  return  for  the 
one  paid  to  Queen  Victoria  by  the  Emperor 
March  27. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  bill  to  legalize 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  de- 
feated hi  the  House  of  Lords  March  27. 

The  British  rarliament  re-assembled  after  the 
Easter  recess  April  18.  In  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  123.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  Mr.  Peter  Alfred  Taylor, 
member  for  Leicester,  stated  that  "  a  tenth  part 
of  tlie  surhice  of  Scotland,  or  2,000,000  acres  of 
land,  has  been  reserved  as  deer  forests,  and  the 
pojMilation  exiled  to  make  room  for  game." 

J)r.  Dollinger  has  maintained  his  position 
against  the  papal  infallibility  dogma,  and,  al- 
though the  Archbishop  of  Munich  on  Easter- 
Sunday  })laced  him  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  he  has  been  sustained  by  forty-four  out 
of  sixty-two  of  the  Roman  Catholic  professors 
of  the  Munich  University,  and  has  received  an 
approving  letter  from  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  for  the  first 
time  after  the  general  election  on  the  3d  of 
April.  King  Amadeus  opened  the  session  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  expressed 
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a  strong  desire  for  the  pacification  of  Cuba,  and 
the  resumption  of  relations  with  the  Pope.  The 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  was  elected  President  of 
the  Cortes.  The  number  of  opposition  members 
is  estimated  at  140.  A  movement  against  the 
monarchy  has  been  inaugurated,  and  has  found 
favor  in  influential  political  circles.  On  the  20th 
of  April  Senor  Castellar,  the  distinguished  re- 
publican leader,  during  a  parliamentary  discus- 
sion, spoke  in  strong  terms  of  condemnation  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  and  against  the  dynasty  of 
King  Amadeus. 

A  telegraphic  dispatch,  dated  London,  April 
l-t,  states  that  a  religious  riot  had  taken  place  in 
Odessa,  in  which  the  Jews  were  despoiled,  and 
violent  outrages  committed.  The  rioting  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  and  was  only  put  down  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  There  are  in  Russia 
one  Jew  to  every  forty-two  residents. 

OBITUARY. 

Her  ]\Lijesty  Wilhemine  Fre'derique  Alexan- 
drine Anne  Louise,  Queen  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, died  at  the  palace  in  Stockholm  ]March  30, 
aged  forty-three.  Her  only  child,  a  daughter,  is 
the  wife  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark. 

Baron  Wilhelm  Von  Tegethoif,  the  distin- 
guished Austrian  admiral,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Vienna  April  G,  aged  forty-four.    He  was  ap- 


pointed vice-admiral  after  his  destruction  of 
the  Italian  iron-clad  Pte  d'ltalia  off  Lissa,  July 
19,  18G6.  In  1SG8  he  superintended  the  re'- 
moval  of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
from  ]N[exico  to  Trieste, 

The  infant  child  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  died 
on  the  morning  of  Apiil  8.  Its  birth  was  prema- 
ture. 

ASIA. 

iVdvices  from  Yokohama,  March  24,  announced 
that  the  expedition  to  Corea,  accompanied  by 
United  States  Minister  Low,  was  preparing  to 
leave.  The  expedition  consists  of  three  or  four 
war  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Rodgers,  and  its  object  is  to  secure  a  treaty  for 
the  protection  of  shipwrecked  mariners.  An  in- 
vestigation is  to  be  made  into  the  loss  of  the 
American  schooner  General  SJierman  (August, 
18GG),  and  the  fate  of  her  crew  ;  a^id  if  the  report 
of  the  murder  of  the  latter  by  the  natives  is  con- 
firmed, an  indemnity  will  be  enforced.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  measures  is  proved  by  the  more 
recent  fate  of  the  English  steamer  Avhich  ran 
aground  on  a  point  of  Ocksu  Island  on  the  night 
of  February  Jo,  and  was  attacked  and  captured 
by  Chinese  pirates.  The  crew  and  passengers 
were  compelled  to  take  to  their  boats,  and  make 
their  way  to  tiie  port  of  Amoy  as  best  they  could. 


(BMtnr'fi  iniuitr. 


SPEAKING  of  summer : 
Thus  singeth  the  oldest  English  song  ex- 
tant : 

Summer  is  yeomen  in, 
Loud  sing  cuckoo; 
Groweth  seed, 
And  bloweth  mead, 
And  springeth  the  weed  new. 


Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  although  born  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  is  as  fresh  to  us  to-day  as  he 
was  to  those  with  whom  he  chatted  and  laughed 
Avhen  among  the  quick,  for  do  not  we  of  a  Sun-  1 
day  sing  the  songs  he  wrote  ?  Are  not  our  hearts 
softened  by  them  ?  Aren't  we  considerably  the 
better  for  the  aforesaid?  In  course.  That  good 
Dr.  I,  W.  had  his  notion  of  summer-time  and 
pleasant  weather,  else  he  would  not  have  seized 
the  pen  and  written  the  following  nice  verses  on 
"A  Summer  Evening,"  to  wit : 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the  sun, 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  run, 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun, 

And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain; 
But  now  the  fair  traveler's  come  to  the  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

Just  sucli  ip  the  Christian :  his  course  he  begins 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  forliis  sins 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shines, 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way; 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race, 
Lik(j  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  diTys 

Of  I'isuig  in  brighter  array. 


Even  the  Boston  gentlemen  of  color  partici- 
pate with  the  white  savans  of  the  Hub  in  their 
lofty  disdain  of  the  talent  of  New  York.  A  friend, 


happening  to  be  caught  in  that  city  over  Sunday, 
thought  he  would  take  a  glimpse  at  some  of  the 
churches.  Stepping  inside  the  porch  of  an  A  1 
meeting-house,  the  sexton,  colored,  approached 
respectfully,  and  said  :  "  Will  you  have  a  seat, 
Sah  ?  Happy  to  show  you  to  one,  Sah.  Plenty 
seats  this  morning,  Sah." 

"No,  thank  you;  can't  stay  but  a  moment; 
just  stopped  to  glance  at  the  church.  What  is 
the  name  of  the  clergvman  ?" 

"That,  Sah,  is  the*Rev.  Dr. ." 

"Fine  preacher,  isn't  he?" 

"Well,  Sah,  peoples  has  different  notions  'bout 
preachers. " 

"But  he  seems  quite  animated?" 

"Yes,  Sah;  consid'ble  animated." 

"And  appears  to  have  talent?"' 

"Well,  Sah,  as  I  said  afo',  peoples  has  such 
different  notions  'bout  preachers.  Dar's  some 
dat  tinks  he's  mighty  good  on  de  words.  I  tink 
mvself  he's  a  fair  man,  Sah — a,  fair  man,  but 
not  of  de  prima  facie  class.  He's  a  good  man, 
Sah,  a  well-meanin'  man,  but  not  a  talented  man. 
He's  a  New  York  man,  Sah!" 


From  a  new  edition  of  Dean  Ramsay's  charm- 
ing "Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Char- 
acter" we  quote  two  short  anecdotes  : 

An  old  clerical  friend  upon  Speyside,  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor,  on  going  up  to  the  pulpit 
one  Sunday  to  preach,  found,  after  giving  out 
the  psalm,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  sermon.  I 
do  not  know  what  his  objections  were  to  his 
leaving  the  pulpit  and  going  to  the  manse  for 
his  sermon,  but  he  preferred  sending  his  old  con- 
fidential  housekeeper  for  it.     He   accordingly 
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stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  stopped  the  singing,  which 
had  commenced,  and  thus  accosted  his  faithful 
domestic  :  ''  Annie,  I  say,  Annie,  iceve  commit- 
ted a  mistak  the  day.  Ye  maun  jist  gang  your 
waa's  hame,  and  ye'll  get  my  sermon  out  o'  my 
breek-pouch,  an'  we'll  sing  to  the  praise  o'  the 
Lord  till  ye  come  back  again. " 

"I  SEE,  James,  that  you  tak  a  bit  nap  in  the 
kirk,"  said  a  minister  to  one  of  his  people  ;  "can 
ye  no  take  a  mull  with  you  ?  and  when  you  be- 
come heavy,  an  extra  pinch  would  keep  you  up."' 

"]May  beit  wad,"  said  James;  ''but  pit  you  the 
sneeshin  iutil  your  sermon,  minister,  and  maybe 
that  11  serve  the  same  purpose." 


Here  in  Minnesota  (writes  an  agent  for  M'Cor- 
mick's  reapers  and  mowers)  we  have  had  lately 
a  terrible  freshet,  carrying  away  bridges,  and 
rendering  the  roads  utterly  impassable  for  any 
but  the  most  determined  travelers.  One  of  this 
sort,  an  agent  for  selling  tombstones,  plodded 
into  our  town  the  other  evening,  covered  with 
mud,  and  his  team  about  played  out.  Mine 
host  of  the  Stanwix  hastened  to  make  the  way- 
farer comfortable,  and  asked  him  the  customary 
question,  "How's  business?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  traveler,  "business  is 
mighty  poor.  Fact  is,  the  roads  have  been  so 
infernal  bad  for  a  month  back  that  the  doctors 
couldn't  get  out,  and  their  patients  have  all  got 
weU." 


CoxcEiiXiNG  the  "Form  cf  Solemnization  of 
Matrimony,"  as  it  is  called  in  tho  Episcopal 
Church,  or  the  "Sacrament  of  Marriage,"  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  simply  the  "Marriage  Con- 
tract," as  it  is  entitled  in  the  common  law  of  the 
State,  there  seems  to  obtain  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska some  sort  of  nuptial  arrangement  peculiar 
to  that  region.  So,  at  least,  we  infer  from  the 
following  advertisement  in  one  of  the  organs  of 
public  opinion  published  in  Dakota  City : 
Hon.  K.  \V.  FRAZER, 

PROBATE  JUDGE  and  ex-officio  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  with  jurisdiction  of  cases  below  $300.   Office 

COKNER  OF  BBOADWAY  ANU  TUXRTEENTII   STREET. 

Judge  Frazer  is  empowered  to  perform  the  marriage 
contract  between  parties  of  the  opposite  sex  who  are  le- 
gally eligible  to  the  important  state. 

Dakota  City,  Nebkaska,  August  blh,  1870. 


"  A  TOUCH  of  nature"  is  in  this  simi)le  item  : 

A  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union  in  IMinnesota  was  repulsed  by  a  woman 
because  she  took  him  for  a  peddler';  but  when 
he  sat  down  on  her  door-step  and  told  to  her 
children  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
she  came  and  stood  behind,  and,  while  the  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  she  said  : 

"I  had  e'en-a'most  forgotten  that  story,  for 
my  mother  died  when  I  was  a  child  ;  but  now 
this  takes  me  clean  back  to  ]\Iaine.  Seems  like 
as  though  I  never  had  a  chance  to  know  any 
thing;  but  I  don't  mean  my  children  shall  be 
without  larnin'." 

So  Suudav-schools  are  started  on  the  frontier. 


Amoxg  the  pleasant  festivities  of  the  past  sea- 
son was  the  dinner  given  by  the  publishers  of  The 
Aldine,  at  which  were  gathered  a  great  company 
of  editors,  poets,  ministers,  artists,  and  people 
who  live  by  their  wits.     There  was  much  lively 


]  badinage.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  after  alluding 
j  to  William  CuUen  Bryant's  compliment  to  the 
I  beautiful  wood-engraving  of  The  Aldine,  said 
I  there  was  a  gentleman  present  who  knew^  as 
I  much  about  icood- cut  ting  as  any  man  in  Ameri- 
ca. He  referred  to  the  great  farmer  of  Chap- 
paqua,  Westchester  County — ]Mr.  Greeley. 

Mr.  Greeley  responded  by  saying  he  supposed 
that  they  had  all  heard  about  his  success  in  farm- 
ing ;  but  if  common  report  was  true,  Mr.  Beech- 
er was  entitled  to  the  greater  credit  as  a  farmer. 
He  had  understood  that  i\Ir.  B.  once  bought  a 
pig  for  seven  dollars  and  a  half,  fed  him  forty 
bushels  of  corn  at  a  dolhir  a  bushel,  and  then 
sold  the  pig  for  nine  dollars,  and  said  he  had 
made  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  clear  profit  on  the 
hog.  When  questioned  about  the  corn,  he  said 
he  didn't  expect  to  make  any  thing  on  that! 

HOW  THE  INJUN  CAUGHT  THE  NEW- 
FASHIONED  BUFFALO. 

There  ain't  much  fun  in  an  lujun; 

If  there  is  it's  deepish  down, 
And  don't  crop  out  at  oncommon  times, 

As  it  does  in  a  muil,  or  clown, 
Or  a  Dutchman,  or  a  Yankee, 

Or  any  o'  them  'ere  chaps 
That  always  are  gay  at  the  gravest  of  times, 

And  never  give  heed  to  mishaps. 

No,  Sir !  them  red-skinned  pirates 

Mean  blood,  and  a  good  deal  more ; 
And  when  you  are  least  expecting  the  same 

They're  jist  outside  o'  yer  door, 
With  a  torch  and  a  knif'e  and  an  arrow, 

And  a  whoop  of  demoniac  mirth — 
And  away  they  ride  by  the  glaring  light 

Of  your  fiercely  blazing  hearth! 

I  hain't  much  luv  for  an  Injun ; 

And  when  there's  a  joke  worth  wliDe 
Played  oif  on  the  sneaking  varmint, 

I  can't  keep  back  a  smile- 
No  more  than  I  can  a  bullet, 

When  I  see  them  prowlin'  about 
With  a  treacherous  look,  like  a  hungiy  wolf 

That's  watchin'  along  the  route. 

'Twas  down  in  the  "Chestnut  Gulch'"— 

I'd  been  huntin'  for  buv  a  week ; 
And  of  all  the  luck  I  ever  had. 

That  was  about  the  poorest  streak- 
I  was  feeliu'  blue  and  tired 

As  I  lay  thar  on  the  ground, 
But  mighty  quick,  you  bet !  I  was  roused 

By  a  most  uncommon  sound. 

Its  cause  I  soon  diskivered ; 

Fur  the  great  Pacific  line 
Run  close  along,  and  thar  was  the  cars— 

I  tell  you,  the  sight  was  fine ! 
On  lookin'  down  at  the  track, 

An  Injun,  with  stout  lasso 
Fastened  around  his  waist.  I  saw, 

Was  watchin'  the  iugine  too. 

I  jist  laid  low  for  music. 

Fur  1  knew  there "d  be  a  tuue. 
With  the  injine's  shriek,  and  the  Injun's  whoop. 

Like  a  thunder-storm  in  June. 
On,  on  like  the  wind  it  came ! 

Firm  stood  that  cussed  "  Red ;'' 
And  when  it  got  within  easy  range, 

His  lasso  caught  its  head ! 

"Sold!  sold!''  cried  I,  while  the  Injun 

And  the  cars  went  out  of  sight ; 
But  never  shall  I  till  my  dying  day 

Forget  his  look  of  fright. 
I  hain't  much  love  for  an  Injun, 

But  I  almost  pitied  him 
Fur  bein'  jerked  to  the  Sperit  Land 

By  a  buffalo  so  grim. 


The  custom  of  publishing  "Religious  Notices" 
— one  or  two  columns  of  which  may  be  found 
regularly  in  the  Saturday  morning  papers — an- 
nouncing the  preacher  and  the  subject  to  be  talk- 
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ed  over  at  the  principal  metropolitan  churches, 
is  by  no  means  original  in  New  York.  So  long 
ago  as  1G92  the  Rev.  John  Henley,  known  then 
as  Orator  Henley,  used  to  advertise  in  the  papers 
his  "bill  of  fare  for  tlie  week."  The  following 
was  issued  for  Sunday,  September  28, 1721) : 

"  I.  At  the  Oratory,  the  corner  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  near  Clare  Market,  to-morrow,  at  half  an 
hour  after  ten.  1.  The  postil  will  be  on  the  turn- 
ing of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  2.  The 
sermon  will  be  on  the  necessary  power  and  at- 
tractive force  which  religion  gives  the  spirit  of 
a  man  with  God  and  good  spirits. 

"II.  At  five.  1.  The  postil  will  be  on  this 
point :  In  what  language  our  Saviour  will  speak 
the  last  sentence  on  mankind.  2.  The  lecture 
will  be  on  Jesus  Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  God-,  where  that  is;  the  honors  and  lustre 
of  his  inauguration  ;  the  learning,  criticism,  and 
piety  of  that  glorious  article. 

"The  ]\Ionday  orations  will  shortly  be  re- 
sumed. On  Wednesday  the  oration  will  be  on 
the  skits  of  the  flishion,  or  a  live  gallery  of  fam- 
ily pictures  of  all  ages ;  ruff's,  muffs,  puff's,  mani- 
fold ;  shoes,  wedding-shces,  two-shoes,  slip-shoes ; 
heels,  clocks ;  pantofles,  buskins,  pantaloons,  gar- 
ters, shoulder-knots,  periwigs,  head-dresses,  mod- 
esties, tuckers,  ffirdingales,  corkins,  minikens, 
slammakins,  ruffles,  round  robins,  toilets,  fons, 
patches;  dame,  forsooth,  madam,  my  lady,  the 
wit  and  beauty  of  my  grannum ;  Winnifred, 
Joan,  Bridget,  compared  with  our  Winny,  Jen- 
ny, and  Biddy;  fine  ladies  and  pretty  gentle- 
women ;  being  a  general  view  of  the  becm  monde 
from  before  Noah's  Ark  to  the  year  '29.  On 
Friday  will  be  something  better  than  last  Tues- 
day.    After  each  a  bob  at  the  times.'" 

How  would  that  style  of  thing  "draw"  if  an- 
nounced among  the  "  Religious  Notices"  in  next 
Saturday's  Times — especially  the  '"'' bob  at  the 
t  lines  f^ 

It  is  related  of  a  colporteur,  sent  out  in  the 
palmy  days  of  colportage  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  that  he  asked  a  rough  Arkansan  what 
denomination  a  certain  dilapidated-looking  meet- 
ing-house belonged  to. 

"  Wa'al,  stranger,"  was  the  reply,  "she  ?t'«r  a 
Ilard-Shell  Baptist,  but  thei/  don't  run  her  noic." 


more  than  I  could  thrash  stove-pipes.  I  had  to 
husk  'em  out.  And  it  ica'nt  a  ijood  year  for 
oats  neither .'" 


Tnis — the  denominational  part — calls  to  mind 
the  reply  of  an  old  Pennsylvanian  who  "  struck 
oil,"  sold  a  portion  of  his  land  for  a  great  price, 
and  went  to  the  bank  to  get  his  check  cashed. 
On  being  asked  what  "  denomination"  he  would 
have  his  money  in,  he  promptly  replied : 

"A  little  in  Presbyterian  to  suit  the  old  wom- 
an, but  the  heft  of  it'in  Free-Will  Baptist." 


A  MISSIONARY  of  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union  in  Minnesota,  who  is  sustained  by  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  Presby- 
terian Church  in  New  York,  was  opposed  in  his 
eff'orts  to  organize  a  school  in  a  certain  place  by 
a  man  who  finally  yielded,  saying :  "Well,  God 
knows  we  are  Micked  enough  ;  and  if  any  thing 
can  be  done  to  raise  the  price  of  land,  I'm  in  for 
it, " 

The  school  was  organized,  and  succeeded. 


A  MILD  exaggeration  from  Iowa  : 

Old  Uncle  John  T is  noted  for  the  tough- 
ness of  his  narratives.  Whenever  any  thing  un- 
usual was  told  him  about  the  farming  of  his 
neighbors,  he  was  sure  to  have  something  a  little 
better.  One  of  these,  remarking  that  he  had  har- 
vested an  unusually  large  crop  of  oats,  wa.s 
promptly  met  by  t'ncle  John's  saying:  "Oh, 
pshaw !  that's  nothing.  When  I  lived  back 
East  I  raised  a  crap  of  oats  that  grew  so  strong 
the  turkeys  could  walk  over  the  tops  of  the  straws 
without  bending  them,  and  the  straws  were  ten 
feet  between  joints.     I  couldn't  thrash  'em  no 


Thanks  to  the  spread  of  female  education 
and  the  rights  of  the  dear  sex  generally,  the 
Mind  promises  to  become  the  standard  of  the 
Woman  also.  Hereafter  lovers  must  address 
their  pretty  speeches  to  the  brain  as  well  as  to 
the  eyes  of  tlieir  sweethearts.  There  is  j\Ir. 
Tennyson,  for  instance,  who  has  erred  grievous- 
ly in  materializing  our  relations  with  women. 
Let  him  remodel  his  purely  passionate  poetry, 
beginning  with  that  ignoble  justification  of  car- 
nality, "jMaud:" 

Come  into  the  study,  Maud, 

For  the  foreuoon's  ahuost  flown ; 
Come  into  the  study,  Maud, 

And  well  have  a  "good  cram  alono. 
There's  a  Gazetteer  of  places  abroad, 

And  many  a  vol.  of  Bohu. 

There's  a  Buckle  all  hound  iu  mauve, 

And  a  Burton's  Anatomee; 
And  an  analytical  programme  by  Grove — 

George  Grove  of  the  Crystal  P. ; 
And  Maugnall  and  Maunder  and  many  a  cove 

To  be  studied  by  you  and  me. 

The  dead  poets,  of  course,  can  not  be  expect- 
ed to  reconstruct  their  method  of  treating  wom- 
en ;  but  if  Moore,  for  example,  whose  treatment 
of  the  sex  was  purely  physical,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  eulogizers  of  animal 
charms  among  all  the  poets,  could  write  another 
"Lesbia,"'  he  would  doubtless  display  more  ex- 
actness, and  do  it  somewhat  in  this  style  : 

Lesbia  hath  a  lot  of  brains, 

But  spoiled  by  too  much  Kant  and  Ilcgel; 
Lesbia's  head  a  deal  contains, 

From  Schle:ermacher  down  to  Schlegel. 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

]My  Nora"s  bro\\- :  you  murmur  'tis  well ; 
German  muddles  doth  she  shun, 
And  feeds  upon  the  pap  of  Friswell. 
Oh,  my  >'ora  Creina  dear; 
Store, 'l  pray  you,  Nora  Creina, 
]Mental  powers 
With  Silent  Hours 
And  Gentle  Lives,  my  Xora  Creina, 

Lesbia  hath  a  critic's  mind ; 

In  fact,  I  think  she'd  lick  most  men  so. 
Try  theology-,  you'll  find 

She's  pat"  in  Kenau  and  Colenso. 
Xora  flies  such  fatal  grounds, 

And  won't  {)cruse  those  graceless  garcons; 
She  her  Sunday  reading  bounds 
By  Graver  Thonghts^'of  Country  Parsons. 
Oh,  my  Nol-a  Creina  dear, 
My  mild  and  artless  Creiua, 
Spout  to  me, 
A,  B,  C,  D, 
The  while  I  slumber,  Nora  Creina. 


We  estimate  that  if  any  little  thing   could 
]  cheer  the  cockles  of  the  heart  of  our  friend  Wat- 
terson,    of   the    Louisville    Courier -Journal,   it 
might  be  the  indignant  denunciation  of  an  at- 
tempt to  infringe  his  personal  rights  recently 
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made  by  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 
This  member  (he  was  from  one  of  the  mount- 
ain counties)  was  a  persistent  reader  of  the  Jour- 
nal^ and  each  morning  as  the  House  was  opened 
would  commence  its  perusal.  About  the  same 
moment  some  member  would  move  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  journal,  whereupon  the 
mountain  nicmber  would  lay  down  his  i)apcr. 
lie  stood  this  for  some  time ;  but  one  morning 
exclaimed,  at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  "  Mr.  Speak- 
er! I've  sot  here  for  more'n  a  week  and  submit- 
ted to  the  tyranny  of  this  House.  iSomebody 
every  morning  moves  to  disjjense  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal^  and  I've  lost  every  paper  I've 
bought  for  a  week  by  it ;  and  no  man  has  ever 
moved  to  dispense  with  the  Democrat,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  won't  stand  it  any  longer.  Mr.  Speak- 
er— "  llere  the  balance  was  lost  in  the  general 
laughter. 

Bishop  M'Coskry,  of  Michigan  (writes  a 
friend),  was  dining  with  me  one  day,  wlien  a 
ragged  napkin  was  found  to  have  been  by  acci- 
dent laid  on  the  Bishop's  plate.  My  wife,  on 
discovering  it,  reprimanded  the  servant  for  thus 
placing  a  napkin  with  lioles  in  it ;  to  which 
Biddy  replied,  "And  sure,  ma'am,  who  should 
have  a  holy  napkin  but  a  bishop  !" 


The  experience  of  the  Easy  Chair,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Harper^  is  suggestive  of  some  inci- 
dents in  the  lecturing  career  of  a  correspondent : 

Stopping  with  the  family  of  a  committee-man, 
the  hostess,  at  table,  inquired  if  the  lecturer  ever 
wrote  verses.  She  had  been  told  that  such  was 
the  fact.  An  affirmative  answer  being  given,  she 
begged  as  a  favor  that  the  guest  would  write  some 
lines  upon  the  deatli  of  her  first  husband. 

"Of  what  disease  did  your  husband  die?" 

"  He  cut  his  throat,"  was  the  solemn  reply. 

Fancy  a  poet  writing  "Lines  on  the  memory 
of  a;iian  who  cut  his  throat!" 

At  another  table  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  then  startling  subject  of  woman  suffrage. 
(This  was  ten  years  ago.)  With  unutterable 
disgust  the  hostess  exclaimed,  "Woman  is  de- 
signed for  the  house,  for  the  comfort  and  deliglit 
of  man.  When  she  leaves  the  house  and  puts 
on  the  courage  of  the  Amazian  [Amazon]  she 
descends  from  the  lofty  pyramid  of  the  wife's 
station,  she  loses  her  most  dear  relations,  dis- 
graces her  spear,  and  collapses  into  a  animile !" 


The  Quaker  anecdotes  published  in  the  April 
Drawer  have  moved  several  friends  to  send  us 
others  illustrative  of  the  quaint,  grave  humor  oc- 
casionally observable  in  that  peculiar  people.  The 
lirst  is  of  a  worthy  Ilicksite,  who,  being  annoyed 
by  the  cons})icuously  inexact  language  of  an  ac- 
C[uaintance,  said,  "William,  thee  knows  I  never 
call  any  body  names  ;  but,  William,  if  the  may- 
or of  the  city  were  to  come  to  me  and  say,  '  Jolui, 
I  want  thee  to  find  me  the  biggest  liar  in  all  Pliil- 
adelphia,'  I  would  come  to  thee,  and  put  my  hand 
on  thy  shoulder,  and  say  to  thee,  '  William,  the 
mayor  wants  to  see  thee.'  " 

Another  is  related  by  our  friend  the  editor  of 
the  Evangelist,  who,  in  speaking  of  an  interview 
had  with  the  poet  Whittier  during  a  recent  visit 
to  New  York,  says  :  Friend  Whittier  is  a  genuine 
Quaker  of  the  "  Ortliodox"  school,  and  some  of 
his  devotional  poems,  such  as  "My  Soul  and  I," 


breathe  a  tender  spirituality.  Underneath  his 
Quaker  sobriety  plays  a  shy,  genial  humor  like 
that  of  Charles  Lamb.  When  describing  the 
usage  of  his  drab-coated  brethren  in  regard  to 
those  who  speak  too  often  in  meeting,  and  not 
always  to  edification,  he  told  of  a  certain  "meet- 
ing" in  New  England  which  passed  and  recorded 
the  following  resolution  :  "  It  is  the  sense  of  this 

meeting  that  George  C be  advised  to  remain 

silent  until  such  time  as  the  Lord  shall  speak 
through  him  to  our  satisfaction." 

Another  is  of  a  Quaker  who  lately  popped  the 
question  to  a  fair  Quakeress  as  follows : 

"Hum!  yea  and  verily,  Penelope,  the  spirit 
urgeth  and  moveth  me  wonderfully  to  beseech 
thee  to  cleave  unto  me,  flesh  of  my  flesh  and  bone 
of  my  bone." 

"Hum !  truly,  Obadiah,  thou  hast  wisely  said. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  written  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,  lo!  I  will  sojourn  with  thee." 


The  Rev.  Mr.  — ^,  rector  of  a  quiet  little 
country  church,  was  accustomed  occasionally  to 
write  epitaphs  for  the  young  and  aged  dead 
among  his  parishioners.  An  epitaph  of  his  on 
an  aged  father  and  mother,  written  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  most  exemplary  son — the  father  hav- 
ing lived  to  eighty-seven  years — ran  thus  : 

My  father,  my  poor  mother,  both  are  gone, 
And  o'er  your  cold  remains  I  place  this  stone 
In  memory  of  your  virtues.    May  it  tell 
How  long  one  parent  lived,  and  hoth  how  well. 

When  this  was  shown  to  the  stone-mason  who 
was  to  cut  tiie  letters  on  the  monument,  he  ob- 
served that  the  lines  might  do  with  a  little  al- 
teration : 

My  father  and  my  mother  too  arc  dead, 
And  here  I  put  this  grave-stone  at  their  head. 
My  father  lived  to  eighty-seven;  my  mother 
Not  quite  so  long— and  one  died  after  t'other. 


From  a  work  recently  published  in  England 
on  curious  epitaphs  seen  by  a  gentleman  in  his 
})erambulations  through  that  country  we  quote 
the  following,  with  the  name  of  the  place  where 
each  is  to  be  found  : 

Here  I  lie:  no  wonder  I'm  dead, 

For  a  broad-wheeled  wagon  went  over  my  head. 

Grim  Death  took  me  without  a  warning; 

I  was  well  at  night  and  died  in  the  morning. 

Scvenoak^ 

Here  lie  two  brothers,  by  misfortune  surrounded ; 
One  died  of  his  wounds,  and  the  other  was  drowndcd. 

Doncaster. 

Here  lies  Robin  Wallus, 

The  king  of  good  fellows, 

Clerk  of  all  Hallows, 

And  maker  of  bellows. 
lie  bellows  did  make  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
But  he  that  made  bellows  could  never  make  breath. 

^'cwcaatlc. 


The  brevity  of  the  transition  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent 
comment.  It  was  recently  illustrated  in  Ontario 
County,  New  York,  by  the  remark  of  a  little 
girl  of  some  ten  summers.  Her  father  was  a 
widower,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  a 
second  time.  The  wedding-day,  with  its  solemn 
ceremony  and  sumptuous  repast,  was,  of  course, 
an  occasion  of  more  or  less  excitement  and  emo- 
tion, and  especially  so  for  the  little  daughter. 
Her  heart  was  full.  She  was  to  be  left  at  the 
home  of  a  relative  while  the  happy  pair  went  on 
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their  wedding  tour ;  and  when  the  parting  time 
came  she  dung  to  her  father's  neck  affectionate- 
ly and  slied  many  tears.  After  it  was  all  over 
she  was  weary,  nervous,  and  much  depressed  in 
feeling.  Much  sympathy  was  felt  and  expressed 
for  her.  When  bed-time  came  she  threw  off  her 
clothes,  put  on  a  loose  gown,  and  exclaimed, 
"Oh  dear!  I  always  feel  so  when  I  have  eaten 
too  viuchV^ 

It  is  vehemently  denied,  in  a  Western  paper, 
that  Mr.  Henry  Bergh  is  the  author  of  the  popu- 
lar ballad,  "  If  I  had  a  donkey  vot  vouldn't  go." 
The  fitness  of  things  precludes  such  a  supposi- 
tion. If  the  excellent  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ever 
indulges  in  the  vocal  exposition  of  that  melody, 
it  is  probably  in  words  to  this  effect : 

Had  I  an  ass  averse  to  speea, 
Think  you  I'd  flog  him  ?    No,  indeed. 
I'd  give  him  hay,  and  cvy.  Proceed  1 
Go  along,  Edward ! 


A  Kentucky  correspondent  writes  : 
When  visiting  a  friend  the  other  day  I  strolled 
out  to  the  fiimily  burying -ground,  and  was 
occupied  in  reading  the  names  on  the  head- 
stone ,  when  his  little  son  followed  me  and  list- 
ened attentively  as  I  read  the  different  inscrip- 
tions. At  length,  pointing  to  a  stone  with  a 
dove  and  olive-branch  carved  in  the  marble,  he 
said:  "Please,  Sir,  read  that  what's  got  the 
turkey  on  it.  I  guess  they  died  eatin'  too  much 
turkey." 

An  eminent  British  author  remarks  that  "an 
Englishman  generally  opens  best,  like  the  oyster, 
with  a  knife  and  fork  ;"  which  suggests  to  a  short 
gentleman  at  our  elbow  that  the  present  English 
and  American  notables,  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton to  adjust  sundry  international  troubles,  have 
dined  and  been  dined  so  much  since  they 
"opened"'  that  they  are  fliirly  entitled  to  the 
designation  of  a  "High  Joint  Commission." 


Logan  may  become  President  of  the  L'nited 
States.  The  problem  has  been  straggled  with  by 
a  Western  party,  who  puts  it  in  the  following 
fashion:  "S'posing  that — a — now — Olive  Lo- 
gan, f  r  instance,  should  be  made  President  of 
this  great  and  glorious  country,  bequeathed  to 
us  by  noble  sires,  and  all  that ;  she'd  be  Presi- 
dent Logan,  wouldn't  she  ?  Well,  now,  s'posing 
she  was  to  marry,  say  a  man  by  the  name  of — 
of  Perkins,  f 'r  instance,  would  she  be  President 
Logan  or  President  Perkins  ?" 


That  the  school-master  is  very  much  abroad  in 
some  portions  of  our  common  country  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  notice,  which  a  cor- 
respondent saw  at  the  post-office  in  ]\Iontgomery, 
Alabama.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  printed  cir- 
cular of  an  educator  Avho  proposed  opening  an 
evening  school : 

"Americans,  recollect  that  it  was  by  noctur- 
nal lucubrations  that  your  own  immortal  Frank- 
lin made  the  lightning  of  heaven  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  with  his  fragile  arm  confined  in  the 
gauzy  shreds  of  a  handkerchief  that  subtile  yet 
irresistible  fluid  that  rent  asunder  the  giant  oaks 
of  your  primeval  forests  and  mocked  mortal  man 
in  all  his  wonted  strength  by  frittering  into 
atoms  the  most  impregnable  fiibric  of  his  invent- 
ive genius.  , 

''Teacher:' 


HoAV  is  this,  by  a  Briton  ? 

Let  gloomy  hearts  that  never  knew 

One  touch  of  laughing  mirth, 
Tear-loving  eyes,  unused  to  view 

The  beauties  of  the  earth. 
Proclaim  this  life  a  dreary  vale, 

The  scene  of  dark  despair: 
My  tongue  shall  tell  another  talc — 

The  world  is  very  fair. 

The  following  from  the  Barham  ^Memoirs  will 
be  as  keenly  relished  by  Catholic  as  by  Protest- 
ant readers : 

There  was  an  old  woman  living  at  Naples, 
very  devout,  who  went  to  her  confessor  on  a  case 
of  conscience.  Her  object  was  to  learn  whetlier 
San  Gennaro  or  the  Virgin  INIary  was  the  greater 
saint. 

"Why,  daughter,"  said  the  padre,  "that  is  a 
very  nice  question,  and  perhaps  it  might  puzzle 
the  Holy  Father  himself  to  decide  upon  it. 
However,  for  your  comfort,  it  may  be  perhaps 
satisfactory  to  know  that  both  of  them  were 
apostles  I" 

It  is,  of  course,  among  tlie  possibilities  that, 
with  the  requisite  longevity,  and  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  organizing  our  electoral  college,  Olive 


A  BRIGHT  young  priest  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  relates  to  the  Drawer  an  instance  of 
the  na'iveness  and  self-confidence  of  an  American 
girl,  who,  just  before  the  recent  revolution  in 
the  Holy  City,  was  presented  to  the  Pope.  Of 
course  she  was  charmed  with  the  simple  and  be- 
nignant manner  of  the  Pontiff,  and,  gathering 
confidence  as  the  conversation  proceeded,  finally 
said  : 

"  I  think  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  the  most  religious  people  in  the  world.", 

"Why  so,  my  child?"  mildly  asked  the  Pope. 

"Because,"  ans\vered  the  young  lady,  "they 
have  more  denominntions  !'' 

His  Holiness  smiled  a  little  smile,  but  evinced 
no  desire  to  discuss  the  proposition. 


The  temporary  inconvenience  frequently  ex- 
perienced by  gentlemen  who  give  themselves  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  favorite  beverage  was  re- 
cently illustrated  in  Stewart  County,  Tennessee, 
where  a  prosperous  old  farmer  named  Rumfeldt 
had  a  habit  of  attending  regularly  the  County 
Court  at  Dover,  but  who  seldom  turned  his  face 
homeward  until  he  had  swallowed  more  whisky 
than  his  skin  could  well  hold  or  his  legs  could 
conveniently  carry.  On  one  occasion  he  got  on 
his  level  early,  and  about  the  middle  of  a  hot 
July  afternoon  started  for  home.  He  had  not 
gone  far.  however,  when  he  was  seized  with  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  take  a  nap.  He  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  turned  him  loose  to 
graze,  and  rolled  himself  into  a  fence  corner. 
He  was  sleeping  very  sweetly  when  he  was  es- 
pied by  a  buzzard  which  was  sailing  about  the 
vicinity,  hunting  for  something  to  cat.  Smaller 
and  smaller  grew  his  circles,  cautiously  taking 
observations.  At  last,  but  still  in  some  doubt, 
the  bird  lit  on  tlie  ground  near  its  expected 
feast.  About  this  time  Kumfeldt  became  aware 
that  something  was  going  on,  and  he  partially 
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opened  one  eye  and  saw  the  buzzard,  but  still 
too  drunk  to  take  any  active  measures  to  drive 
it  away.  lie,  however,  kept  a  close  watch. 
The  buzzard  strutted  around  him,  all  the  time 
inspecting  Rumfeldt  closely  and  cautiously  to 
ascertain  positively  that  he  was  dead.  He  final- 
ly became  satisfied  that  the  corpus  before  him 
was  indeed  a  carcass,  and,  consequently,  "his 
meat ;"  whereupon  he  advanced  deliberately  to 
Rumfeldt's  liead  and  gave  him  a  severe  peck  in 
the  face.  This  aroused  Rumfeldt,  and  striking 
out  lazily  with  iiis  hand  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  attack,  he  exclaimed,  "  Look  'ere ;  you're 
a  l-e-e-tle  too  smart — I  aint  dead  yet." 

DuRixG  the  late  unpleasantness  an  important 
part  of  naval  detail  between  vessels  of  the  same 
squadron  was  necessarily  done  by  signal.  One 
of  the  humorous  results  of  this  signal  way  of  do- 
ing things,  as  it  occurred  when  a  part  of  one  of 
our  squadrons  was  lying  oft"  Edenton,  North 
Carolina,  is  related  by  a  naval  ofiicer,  as  follows  : 
A  message  was  sent  from  the  shore  to  Captain 
Macomb,  commander  of  the  fleet,  announcing 
that  tiie  ceremony  of  public  baptism  would  be 
performed  at  two  o'clock.  The  captain,  ever 
courteous  and  considerate,  supposed  that  some 
of  his  oflicers  miglit  wish  to  witness  this  little 
episode  in  the  tedious  monotony  of  blockading, 
and  directed  that  the  fact  should  be  communi- 
cated by  signal  to  the  other  vessels.  The  naval 
signal-book  was  forthwith  brought  out  and 
searched,  but  the  word  baptism  was  not  to  be 
found.  Here  was  a  quandary,  and  time  was  i-ap- 
idly  passing,  but  the  captain  was  not  to  be  foiled. 
The  quartermaster  of  the  watch  was  set  to  work, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bright-colored  signal- 
flags  of  the  Shamrock  were  at  the  mast-head, 
and  the  astonished  officers  of  the  other  ships 
read  :  "There  will  be  religious  diving  on  shore  at 

2  P.M." 


We  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of 
that  prejudiced  New  England  man  who  said  that 
he  "jedged  the  most  payin'  train  that  run  into 
'Shecawgo'  was  tlie  one  that  stojjt  fifteen  min- 
its  for  divorce."  If  any  thing  could  justify  such 
a  supposition  it  might  be  the  popularity  in  that 
region  of  such  little  emanations  of  genius  as  the 
following : 

WHEN  YOUR  CHEAP  DIVORCE  IS  GRANTED. 

When  your  cheap  divorce  is  granted, 

Mother,  and  you  leave  tlie  West, 
Shall  I  stay  with  you  or  father? 

Tell  me,  mother,  which  the  best? 
He'll  be  much  surprised,  I  fear  me, 

When  he  knows  what  you  have  tiled, 
And  unless  you  hover  near  me 

He'll  appropriate  your  child. 

Mother,  if  the  move  was  needful ; 

If  the  income  you  and  he 
Shared  so  long,  at  last  has  bred  au 

Incompatibility ; 
If  j^ou'U  be  his  wife  no  longer, 

When  returning  from  the  West — 
Which  am  I  to  love  the  stronger? 

Tell  me,  mother,  which  the  best? 


In  the  recently  published  memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
]\Ir.  Barham,  author  of  the  "Ingoldshy  Legends," 
is  the  following  anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith.  Bar- 
ham  having  sent  him  a  brace  of  pheasants,  the 
present  was  acknowledged  in  the  following  char- 
acteristic reply :   "  Many  thanks,  my  dear  fcir, 


for  your  kind  present  of  game.  If  there  is  a 
pure  and  elevated  i)leasure  in  this  world,  it  is 
that  of  roast  i)heasant  and  bread  sauce ;  barn- 
door fowls  for  dissenters  ;  but  for  the  real  churchr 
man,  the  thirty-nine -times- articled  clerk,  the 
pheasant,  the  pheasant !"  A  mor»  laconic  note, 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  similar  arrival,  was 
penned  by  Barham  himself  at  a  time  when  he 
was  hoping  for  church  preferment  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  friend  : 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  lord,  for  the  birds  of  your 

giving ; 
Though  I  wish,  with  the  dead,  you  had  sent  me  the 

livinr/. 

It  must  have  been  with  infinite  chuckle,  and 
many  of  what  Cooper  describes  as  old  Leather- 
stocking's  long,  inward  laughters,  that  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  during  a  late  vacation,  heard 
one  of  his  own  published  sermons  delivered  in 
an  obscure  village.  At  the  close  of  service  he 
accosted  the  "divine,"  and  said,  "That  was  a 
very  good  discourse ;  how  long  did  it  take  you 
to  write  it  ?" 

"Oh,  I  tossed  it  oft*  one  evening  when  I  had 
leisure,"  was  the  reply. 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Beecher.  "It  took  me 
longer  than  that  to  think  out  the  very  frame- work 
of  that  very  sermon." 

"Are  you  Henry  Ward  Beecher?" 

"I  am,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  imabashcd  preacher, 
"all  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  ain't  ashamed 
to  preach  one  of  your  sermons  any  wdiere!" 


To  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
American  comedians  the  Drawer  is  indebted  for 
the  following : 

In  consequence  of  some  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  an  amicable  conclusion  in  reference  to  polit- 
ical matters,  in  a  Western  bar-room,  one  of  the 
parties,  in  the  usual  knife  dispute  that  ensued, 
had  his  intestines  cut  out.  A  learned  M.D. 
who  had  been  called  in  stated  the  extent  of  the 
injury  done  in  learned  technicalities,  ])eppered 
with  membranes,  cartilages,  e})igastriums,  etc., 
to  an  extent  so  overpowering  that  one  of  his  au- 
ditors, horrified  at  the  description,  rushed  out, 
and  meeting  a  friend,  who  asked  him,  "Is  Jim 
much  hurt?"  replied,  "Hurt!  You  bet  he's 
hurt.  Why,  all  the  Latin  j)art  of  his  bowels  is 
clean  out .'" 

A  Virginia  correspondent  asks : 

Has  the  fjime  ever  reached  your  ears  of  the 
"  Great  American  Pie-Biter  ?"  He  is  a  charac- 
ter of  the  great  Rocky  JNIountains.  AVhat  fol- 
lows is  from  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  return- 
ed from  gold-digging  ventures  in  ^lontana  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  "Great  American  Pie-Biter,"  modestly 
neglecting,  like  other  mighty  champions,  to  her- 
ald his  approach,  lately  put  in  his  appearance  at 
one  of  the  saloons  of  Helena,  and  gave  out  that  he 
could  bite  througli  more  pies  than  any  other  one 
man  in  the  world.  The  boys  became  immedi- 
ately interested,  of  course,  in  a  man  of  such  gifts 
and  parts,  and  pies  without  limit  w^ere  ordered 
at  once  for  the  feats  about  to  be  exhibited.  The 
test  was  first  submitted  with  eleven  pies  piled 
strata-wise  on  the  top  of  each  other.  Any  or- 
dinary mortal,  however  partial  to  pies,  would  have 
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stood  appalled  at  the  altitndinous  mass.  Not  so 
the  "Great  vVmeiican  rie-Biter."  He  parted 
his  shaggy  beard,  opened  a  mouth  so  vast  and 
wide  that  it  might  have  served  for  a  mountain 
cavern,  inserted  the  pile  of  eleven  pies,  and  bit 
clean  througl]^  them,  not  only  with  ease,  but  ap- 
parently witii  relish  and  satisfaction.  The  ' '  flan- 
nel-backs" lost  their  bets,  and  the  Pie-Biter  took 
in  a  moderately  rich  harvest,  considering  his 
stock  in  trade ;  and  being  thereby  encouraged, 
proposed  to  bite  thYOugh/onrtecn  pies.  Judging 
from  what  they  had  seen,  the  boys  couldn't  tell 
really  what  the  fellow  was  capable  of  doing,  and 
they  were  not  disposed  to  accept  his  wager.  Fi- 
nally, one  of  tlie  party,  determined  that  Montana 
should  not  be  beat  out  in  that  kind  of  style  by 
some  vagabond  from  the  States,  slyly  inserted  a 
tin  plate  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteen  pies,  and 
boldly  announced  to  the  Pie-Biter  that  he  would 
take  liim  up.  x\nticipating  another  triumph,  the 
Great  American  eagerly  grasped  the  lofty  pie 
cylinder;  again  opened  his  ponderous  jaws;  again 
succeeded  in  wedging  in  the  whole  mass ;  but, 
alas !  when  his  teeth  reached  the  tin  he  could 
go  no  further.  Not  knowing  Avhat  the  matter 
was,  and  half  choked  to  death  with  what  he  had 
already  in  his  mouth,  he  could  only  let  go  and 
give  m3,  and  ackno^vledge  himself  beaten  for 
once.  Next  morning  he  Avas  nowhere  to  be 
found  about  Helena;  and  his  further  exploits 
and  wanderings  will  have  to  be  narrated  by  some 
other  pen  than  ours. 

Oruinakilt  the  business  letter  of  your  rail- 
road president  is  of  the  curtest,  dryest  sort,  and 
notably  brief.  Quite  the  contrary  the  following. 
A  communication  of  an  unusual  kind  was  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Belfast  and 
Moosehead  Lake  Eailroad  at  a  recent  meeting. 
It  was  from  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  pro- 
posed to  hold  semi-monthly  services  in  Brooks, 
and  asking  that  a  pass  over  the  road  from  Burn- 
ham  be  given  him.  After  due  consideration  the 
following  reply  was  sent : 

Deak  Sik,— Your  favor  of  yesterday,  asking  for  a 
free  pass  over  the  Belfast  and  Moosehead  Lake  Eail- 
road, is  at  hand.  This  company  is  disposed  to  lend  all 
possi])le  aid  toward  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel. 
It  recognizes  specially  the  need  of  regenerating  influ- 
ences and  a  change  of  heart  in  the  field  of  your  pro- 
posed labors  at  Brooks,  tvhich  town  has  repudiated  its 
subscription  to  this  road.  With  the  hope  that  your 
prayers  and  exhortations  may  be  efficacious  to  that 
end,  I  inclose  the  pass  asked  for. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

A.  IlAYFOun,  President. 


Why  didn't  you  answer  as  the  minister  wanted 
yon  to  ?"' 

The  little  fellow  replied,  "I  didn't  like  to  say 
devil  right  out  in  meeting ;  so  I  said  the  next 
thing  to  it." 

We  rather  suspect  that  sometimes  the  domestic 
waters  are  troubled  in  that  home. 


The  executive  oiiicers  of  one  of  the  largest 
moneyed  institutions  in  this  city  have  been  for 
many  years  pleasantly  associated  together,  being 
gentlemen  of  culture  and  refinement,  but  rarely 
relaxing  from  the  reserve  imposed  by  high  of- 
ficial position.  One  fine  spring  morning,  how- 
ever, an  unusual  occurrence  took  place  in  the 
"  back-room."  The  secretary  placed  before  the 
president  an  early  flower,  accompanied  by  the 
following  selected  lines  : 

Slight  not,  oh,  slight  not,  this  shy  little  flower; 

It  seeks  not  to  "vie  with  the  gay  garden  rose; 
Tho'  humble  the  incense  it  brings  to  your  bower. 

And  its  life  be  a  short  one,  'tis  sweet  to  the  close. 

My.  President  immediately  responded  Avith  this 
impromptu  : 

Oh,  say  not  'tis  humble,  this  gift  you  bestow, 
Since  the  gx-eat  Source  of  Life  caused  its  petals  to  grow; 
The  sweets  it  exhales  are  the  pledge  of  its  birth, 
As  the  soul  breathes  of  heaven  while  it  lingers  on 
earth. 


A  CERTAIN  divine,  living  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  Portland,  Maine,  distinguished,  may  be, 
more  in  other  respects  than  he  was  in  his  power 
to  adapt  himself  always  to  the  capacities  of  his 
hearers,  was  on  a  certain  occasion  addressing  a 
Sunday-school,  and  the  object  of  his  eftbrt  was  to 
show  that  whenever  boys  and  girls  are  not  work- 
ing for  Christ  they  are  working  for  Satan.  To 
clinch  his  argument,  and  impress  the  lesson  by 
repetition,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

"  Now,  boys  and  girls,  when  you  are  not  Avoi'k- 
ing  for  Christ,  who  are  you  working  for?" 

A  little  bright-eyed  five-year-old  in  one  of  the 
front  seats  answered,  promptly,  "  For  father  and 
mother." 

When  this  little  boy  got  home  his  father  asked 
him,  "What  in  the  world  made  you  say  that? 


We  have  the  authority  of  a  correspondent  in 
Stockton,  California,  for  this  remarkable  state- 
ment, viz.,  that  in  the  town  of  S a  girl  of 

fourteen  summers  attended  school,  and  also  Sun- 
day-school. In  the  latter  temple  of  moral  im- 
provement it  was  her  duty  to  give  answer  to  this 
question  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  "What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man?"  One  INIonday  morning,  as 
usual,  the  teacher  sent  this  damsel  to  the  post- 
office,  near  by,  during  school-honrs,  to  obtain  his 
letters.     As  she  passed  the  open  door  of  Mr. 

II 's  office  she  was  heard  to  say,  impatiently, 

"I  do  believe  the  '  chief  end  of  man'  is  to  go  to 

the  post-office."     To  which  Mr.  H replied, 

"Certainly  the  chief  end  of  woman  is  to  get  a 

The  underneath  poetic  gem  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  gentleman  who  formerly  occu})ied  a  first- 
class  ofiicial  position  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
composed  under  the  influence  of  the  tender 
sentiments  inspired  by  hanging  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  his  verse.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
explanation,  that  "Charles"  was  executed  for 
participation  in  the  celebrated  Brodhead  mur- 
der: 

Sad  and  gloomy  was  the 

Town  of  Stroudsburg  the  day 

that  Charles  Orme  was 

Ordered  Out  to  Die 

O  Where's  the  breast  not 
Dead  to  pity  but  for  him 
did  many  iii  this  Town 
heave  a  Sigh 

he  v\-as  brave  and  Stood 
it  nobly 

Fare  well  Charles  for 
Ever  home  he"l  see  no  more 
but  his  remains  lies 
Buried  in  the  Sumtary* 
on  the  Pocono  creeks 
Shore  to  try  the  realitj-s 
of  another  world 

P M ,  Sherif. 

*  Cemetery. 
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MOUNT  CENI8  RAILWAY.— THE  DEVILS  LADDER. 


ON  the  morning  following  Christmas-day, 
1870,  a  telegram  was  received  in  London 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps  ;  thence  it  was 
dispatched  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  next  day,  Decemher  27,  we  read 
it  at  our  hreakfiist-tables  in  New  York.  This 
dispatch  of  just  forty-three  words  read  thus: 

"  The  working  parties  in  the  opposite  headings  of 
the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel  are  within  hearing  distance 
f>f  eacli  other.  Greetings  and  hurrahs  were  exchanged 
tlirough  the  dividing  width  of  rock  for  the  first  time 
at  a  quarter  past  four  o'clocli  on  Christmas  afternoon." 

This  brief  dispatch,  almostoverlooked  among 


the  more  exciting  ones  relating  to  the  war — for 
the  opening  of  the  bombardment  of  Paris  was 
hourly  expected — conveyed  tidings  of  the  prac- 
tical completion  of  the  most  enduring  work  ever 
accomi)lished  by  human  hands.  The  Pyramids 
will,  in  time,  crumble  to  dust ;  hut  nothing  less 
than  some  convulsion  that  shall  shatter  the  Alps 
from  summit  to  base  will  destroy  the  Mount 
Cenis  Tunnel. 

Perhaps  the  point  of  view  from  which  this 
Alpine  tunnel  is  of  most  commercial  impor- 
tance is  that  it  shortens  the  distance — measured 
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by  the  time  required  to  traverse  it,  rather  than 
by  the  space  passed  over — between  Western 
Europe  and  India,  This  will  appear  from  a 
glance  at  the  accompanying  map.  At  present 
mails  and  passengers  by  the  overland  route 
from  London  to  India  proceed — by  way  of  Ca- 
lais and  Lyons — to  Marseilles,  where  they  em- 
bark, and,  after  passing  through  the  stormy 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  rounding  the  toe  of  the  Italian 
boot  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  reach  Alexandria, 
or,  more  recently,  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
in  Egypt;  whence,  descending  the  Red  Sea, 
they  cross  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  land  at  Bom- 
bay ;  or,  rounding  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
they  enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  are  disem- 
barked at  Madras  or  Calcutta.  The  entire 
distance  from  London  to  Alexandria,  by  way 
of  Marseilles,  is  2534  miles,  of  which  833  are 
traveled  by  land  and  1701  by  water,  the  whole 
journey  occupying  seven  or  eight  days.  Ten 
or  twelve  miles  an  hour  is  a  fair  rate  for  ocean 
steamers,  whereas  forty  miles  an  hour  is  usual- 
ly made  by  express  trains  on  a  railway.  If, 
therefore,  any  considerable  part  of  the  1701 
miles  of  sea-voyage  between  London  and  Alex- 
andria oan  be  performed  by  railway,  there  will 
be  much  saving  in  time. 

Now,  again  looking  at  our  map,  it  will  be 


seen  that,  starting  from  near  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  the  boot-like  peninsula  of  Italy 
stretches  for  600  miles  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  pointing  directly  to  the  coast  of 
Egypt.  It  forms  a  natural  bridge  half-way 
across  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  direct  route 
from  London  to  Alexandria.  Close  by  the 
southeastern  verge  of  Italy — almost  at  the 
heel  of  the  boot — is  Brindisi,  the  ancient  Brun- 
disium,  of  which  all  readers  of  Horace  know 
something;  for  the  Iter  ad  Brundisium  ("Trip 
to  Brindisi")  is  one  of  the  cleverest  poems  of 
the  old  Roman  good-fellow.  Any  one  who  de- 
sires to  post  himself  up  about  Brindisi,  from 
the  time  when  Ennius,  almost  forgotten  when 
Horace  lived,  punningly  presents  it  as  pulchro 
pnecmctum  prcepete  portu  ("properly  placed 
with  a  pretty  port"),  and  how  C«sar  put  Pom- 
pey  out  of  this  pretty  port,  can  find  it  all  told 
in  his  Anthon.  Here,  also,  was  the  terminus 
of  the  famous  Appian  Way,  the  spot  being  to 
this  day  marked  by  two  pillars,  one  sadly  di- 
lapidated. Virgil  had  here  a  country  house, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  shown ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  put  faith  in  their 
authenticity. 

Some  day,  as  a  glance  at  any  fair  map  wiU 
show,  there  will  be  two  good  routes  from  Eu- 
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rope  to  India  :  the  one  mainlv  by  railway  on 
land ;  the  other  a  considerable  part  by  water. 
The  former,  leaving  England  at  Dover,  and  cross- 
ing the  English  Channel  to  Calais  or  Brussels, 
will  traverse  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  i 
what  is  now  kno^^•n  as  Turkey  in  Europe,  reach- 
ing the  Bosphorus  not  far  from  Constantinople. 
Thus  far  the  route  runs  entirely  overland,  avoid- 
ing the  ^Mediterranean  and  its  long  gulfs,  and 
also  skirting  the  Alps  on  their  northern  face. 
The  trains,  without  breaking  up,  will  be  ferried 
across  the  Bosphorus  (more  properly  Bosporvs. 
Bocr-opoc,  ''a  strait  over  which  an  ox  can  swim," 
the  exact  Greek  for  our  "  Ox-ford").  Tiience 
crossing  Asia  Minor,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  the  railway  will  round  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  passing  through 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  the  Indus.  Thence 
running  across  the  head  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan,  it  will  reach  Calcutta.  This  route, 
after  leaving  the  Bosphonis,  is,  as  far  as  the  In- 
dus, just  that  followed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  famous  expedition  to  India — by  far  the 
most  remarkable  military  march  ever  perform- 
ed. The  second  route,  branching  off  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Bosphorus,  will  follow  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Syria;  thence, 
crossing  the  Lebanon  range,  it  will  strike  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which  it  will  follow  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  down  which  it 
will  descend  by  steamer,  crossing  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where 
it  will  again  strike  the  railroad  route  across 
the  Indian  peninsula  to  Calcutta.  This  second 
route,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  is  the  one  followed  by 
Alexander  on  his  return  from  India.  The  great 
Macedonian,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
showed  the  two  ways  from  Europe  to  India.* 
But  these  routes  AviU  not  practically  exist  until 
the  long-vexed,  and  still  to  be  vexed.  Eastern 
question  gets  itself  somehow  settled.  For  the 
present,  and  for  another  generation,  we  must 
consider  the  overland  route  to  India  as  running 
through  Italy.  And  to  this  route  the  Alps  in- 
terpose a  barrier  which  will  be,  in  a  measure, 
overcome  by  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  the 
Italian  goveniment  had  any  such  extended 
views  in  projecting  the  tunnel  through  the  Alps. 
It  proposed  simply  to  facilitate  travel  between 

*  Any  ordinary  map  of  Southern  Asia  will  show  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  two  Indian  route*  of  Alexander, 
■followed  by  him  on  his  advance  and  return.  The  main 
points  to  be  observed  are :  for  the  overland  route,  the 
Bosphorus,  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspiim  Sea,  and 
the  River  Indus;  for  the  return  route,  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  tivelf th  volume  of  Grote's  "  History 
of  Greece"  is  an  admirable  map,  showing  the  whole  of 
the  marches  of  Alexander.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Russia  may  anticipate  the  whole  of  this  scheme  by  a 
railway  which,  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Volsra,  shall 
skirt  the  northern  end  of  the  Caspian,  and  run  south- 
ward and  eastward  through  Tartary  and  Afghanistan 
to  the  Indus.  Whichever,  Russia  or  Great  Britain, 
first  reaches  the  Indus  by  a  railway  ronte  will  be  the 
master  of  India  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayan  Mount- 
ains. 


France  and  Italy,  or  rather  between  its  own 
province  of  Savoy,  lying  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Al])s,  and  the  remainder  on  the  southera 
side  of  the  mountains.* 

The  Alps — using  the  terra  in  its  widest  sense 
— is  that  remarkable  chain  of  European  mount- 
ains which  forms  the  water-shed  dividing  the 
rivers  which  empty  into  the  Mediterranean 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
German  Sea,  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  whole 
length  of  the  ridge  is  about  1100  miles,  besides 
numerous  spurs  or  offshoots,  such  as  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
Balkan.  Generally,  however,  the  term  is  re- 
stricted to  much  narrower  limits,  and  denotes 
that  mountain  chain  which,  commencing  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  curves  north- 
ward to  Mont  Blanc,  and  thence  northeastward 
through  Switzerland,  the  Grisons,  and  the  Tyrol 
in  Austria,  where  it  terminates  in  the  Great 
Glockner,  '•  Bell  Tower."  This  range,  some- 
times styled  "The  Higher  Alps,"  measures 
about  -420  miles.  In  parts  it  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle steep  range  ;  elsewhere,  notably  in  Switzer- 
land, there  are  several  parallel  ranges,'  scarce- 
ly less  lofty  thaH  the  main  ridge.  The  loftiest 
peaks  are  in  Switzerland,  where,  within  a  space 
of  not  more  than  sixty  miles,  are  the  liighest 
points  in  Europe — Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  of 
all,  reaching  an  elevation  of  15,74:4:  feet  above 
the  level  of  t'he  sea.  From  this  central  point 
the  mountains  f;\ll  away  gradually  in  either  di- 
rection. But  still  the  height  of  the  ridge,  not 
counting  the  more  elevated  peaks,  is  about  7000 
feet.  In  our  sense  of  the  word  there  are  no 
"passes" — that  is,  deep  depressions  cut  down 
through  the  great  mountain  wall.  "Whoever 
crosses  it  must  ascend  about  7000  feet.  •  Nine- 
teen "passes"  are,  indeed,  enumerated;  but 
of  these  eight  can  only  be  traversed  by  foot 
passengers,  and  now  and  then  by  mules.  Over 
the  remaining  eleven  there  are  carriage  roads; 
but  there  are  not  more  than  five  that  are  fairly 
passable  for  carriages  ;  and  for  three  of  these 
roads  the  world  is  indebted  to  Napoleon. 

The  one  pass  with  which  we  have  now  to  do 
is  that  which  leads  near  but  not  over  Mount 
Cenis.  Near  the  centre  of  the  great  north- 
western curve  of  the  Alpine  chain  rises  ^Mount 
Cenis.  It  is  by  no  means  among  the  loftiest 
of  the  peaks.  Its  summit  is  four-fifths  of  a 
mile  lower  than  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  it  is 
overtopped  by  nearly  a  score  of  other  peaks. 
Still  it  dominates  over  all  its  immediate  neigh- 
bors, rising  to  an  altitude  of  11,454  feet — nearly 
twice  that  of  any  point  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains.  From  the  peak 
the  summit  of  the  chain  sinks  down  northward 

*  In  1S60  the  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded 
by  Italy  to  France,  in  exchange  for  portions  of  Lom- 
bardy,  wrested  from  Austria.  The  tunnel,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  Italy,  was  to  be  completed,  imder 
Italian  superintendence,  at  the  joint  cost  of  France  and 
Italy.  As  the  map  now  exists,  the  northern  end  of  the 
tunnel  is  in  France,  the  southern  in  Italy,  the  summit 
of  the  Alps  being  the  boimdary  betjveen  the  two  cciii- 
tries. 
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into  a  long  col,  or  "  neck,"  the  lowest  point  of 
which  is  6672  feet  high — about  400  feet  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  This 
neck  is  what  is  styled  the  Pass  of  Mount  Cenis. 

This  possible  pass  from  Gaul  to  Italy  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients.      Han- 
nibal, two  centuries  before  Christ,  went  directly 
past  it,  for  forty  miles,  crossing  the  Alps  at  the 
Little  Saint  Bernard,  losing  on  the  way  33,000 
out  of  the  59,000  men  with  whom  he  started. 
The  first  authentic  mention  of  the  Mount  Cenis 
pass  is  a  thousand  years  later,  when  (about  a.d. 
755)  Pepin  led  his  army  across  it,  to  aid  the 
Pope  against  the  Lombard  king.     Half  a  centu- 
ry later  his  son  Charlemagne  led  another  army, 
for  the  same  purpose,  over  the  same  route.     To 
this  day  there  stands,  almost  at  the  summit,  a 
hospice,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charle- 
magne.     In  1557  the   Duke  of  Alva  led  his 
Spanish  army  over  this  pass  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands.      A  century 
later  Marshal  Catinat  led  a  French  army  into 
Italy  over  this  pass.      During  these  centuries 
the  roadway  had  been  somewhat  improved,  but 
it  rema'ned  little  better  than  a  mere  mule-path 
until  1803,  when  Napoleon  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  a  carriage  road  over  the  pass,  to  form 
a  means  of  communication  between  France  and 
Italy,  then  united  under  his  sceptre.     The  work 
occupied  seven  years,  and  was  the  most  marvel-  { 
ous  engineering  achievement  hitherto  accom-  i 
plished.     It  was  a  highway,  eighteen  feet  broad,  ' 
excavated  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.     Taking  its  two  proper 
terminal   points,   San  Michel    on   the  western 
side,  and  Susa  on  the  eastern,  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  is  about  thirty  miles  ;  but  following 
the  windings  of  the  road,  it  is  fifty.      In  that 
space  the  road  ascends  and  descends  about  5000 
feet,  say  a  mile  of  absolute  elevation  and  de- 
scent.    The  mode  of  travel  was  by  diligence,  [ 
sixteen  mules  being  required  to  drag  a  carriage  i 
np  the  steepest  ascents.      In  the  winter  the  car-  j 
riages  were  frequently  placed  upon  runners  in- 
stead of  wheels.      More  than  half  of  this  per-  ^ 
pendicular  ascent  and  descent  had  to  be  per-  ' 
formed  within  what  in  a  straight  line  would  ho,  ' 
about  eight  miles.  | 

For  forty  years  this  Napoleonic  road  seemed  ' 
the  only  practicable  way  of  crossing  the  Alps  ! 
at  this  most  available  point.      But  meanwhile  ! 
railways  had  been  pushed  up  to  the  foot  of  the  | 
mountains  on  either  side.       But  no   one   for 
years  seems  to  have  dreamed  that  this  sharp  ' 
ascent,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  rise  of  one  ' 
in  twelve,  could   be   overcome  by  any  engine  \ 
moved  by  steam-power.      The  problem  lay  in  ' 
this  shape  :  the  moving  power  of  a  locomotive  is 
simply  the  amount  of  the  traction  of  the  driving- 
wheels  upon  the  rails.     Upon  a  straight  course, 
an  ascent  of  one  foot  in  a  hundred  produces  a  , 
sensible  effect ;  one  in  fifty  is  a  grade  so  heavy 
as  to  diminish  the  effective  power  of  the  engine  ' 
by  half.      At  one  in  twenty-five  the  power  is 
practically   nothing ;    a    locomotive   witliont    a 
train  attached  can  barelv  overcome  it.     A  little 


steeper,  and  the  driving-wheels  will  only  revolve 
upon  the  rails,  without  moving  the  locomotive 
at  all  fonvard.  A  rise  of  one  in  thirty  is  about 
the  utmost  practically  overcome  by  an  engine 
with  a  train,  even  when  the  rails  are  perfectly 
dry ;  if  they  are  at  all  wet,  a  locomotive  alone 
will  hardly  climb  the  ascent.  Now  upon  the 
Mount  Cenis  road  there  are  frequent  ascents 
of  one  in  twenty,  and  sometimes  those  of  one 
in  twelve. 

Until  within  half  a  dozen  years  no  one  seem- 
ed to  imagine  that  such  ascents  could  be  con- 
quered. But  about  ten  years  ago  ^Ir.  Fell, 
an  English  engineer,  conceived  a  plan  for  ac- 
complishing this,  and  in  1865  obtained  a  tem- 
porary grant  from  the  French  and  Italian  gov- 
erntnents  for  laying  down  and  working  a  rail- 
way upon  the  line  of  Napoleon's  Mount  Cenis 
carriage  road.  Now  that  the  thing  has  been 
accomplished,  it  all  seems  simple  enough,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  no  one  should  have  thought 
of  it  before.*  All  depends  upon  an  additional 
centre  rail,  laid  between  the  two  rails  on  an 
ordinary  track.  This  rail  is  the  usual  one ; 
but  it  is  laid  down  flatwise,  so  that  the  twc 
running  faces  are  presented  upon  either  side. 


CEXTKE   KAIL   ON   A   CURVE. 


This  centre  rail,  for  relf^ons  which  will  be  ap- 
parent, is  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  others. 

The  locomotive,  besides  having  the  ordinary 
perpendicular  driving-wheels,  is  furnished  with 
two  pairs  of  horizontal  ones,  which  can,  by 
means  of  a  screw  and  lever,  be  made  to  grip 
the  centre  rail  like  a  vice,  with  any  required 
amount  of  force.  The  actual  tractive  force  of 
the  locomotive  is  thus  more  than  doubled.  In- 
deed, by  multiplying  these  wheels,  and  increas- 
ing the  force  of  their  grip  upon  the  central  rail, 
it  would  be  theoretically  possible  to  construct  a 
locomotive  which  should  draw  itself  up  an  ab- 
solutely perpendicular  ascent.  The  limitations 
of  this  theoretical  power  are  only  the  limits  of 
the  tenacity  in  the  metals  of  which  the  whole  is 
composed. 

There  is  also,  in   addition  to  the  ordinary 

•  The  general  idea  was  set  forth  fortj^  years  ago  bj' 
Vignolles,  a  French  engineer,  and  our  own  Ericsson ; 
but  we  believe  it  was  first  put  into  execution  by  Mr. 
Fell  on  the  Mount  Cenis  Railway. 
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brake  acting  upon  the  wheels  of  the  carriages, 
another  whicli  acts  upon  the  centre  rail.  The 
form  of  this  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 
The  flat  face  a,  and  the  corresponding  one  on 


OENTKE-RAIL   BRAKE. 


the  opposite  side,  usually  run  smoothly  close  to 
the  faces  of  the  rail ;  but  by  turning  the  shaft  n 
by  means  of  a  lever,  connected  witli  a  handle 
upon  the  platform,  the  two  sides  are  brought  to- 
gether like  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  gripping  the  rail 
on  either  side.  This  centre  brake  alone  will 
bring  a  train  to  a  full  stop  within  seventy  yards. 
Combined  with  the  ordinary  wheel-brake,  it  will 
bring  a  train  to  a  pause  within  less  space  than 
one  needs  to  stop  a  carriage  with  the  horses  at 
a  fair  speed.  This  centre  brake  really  controls 
the  movement  of  the  trains.  Tlie  actual  wear 
and  tear  upon  it  shows  the  work  it  has  to  do. 
As  we  found  in  the  journey  which  we  are  to  de- 
scribe, it  wears  a^ay  so  that  its  faces  must  be 
renewed  at  each  trip.  One  other  provision  for 
safety  is  made  upon  this  road.  For  each  car- 
riage is  provided  a  dceply-fianged  i)air  of  guide- 
wiieels,  one  running  upon  each  side  of  tlie  cen- 
tre rail.  These  must  prevent  the  train  from 
breaking  otf  the  rails,  even  in  rounding  the 
sharpest  curves.  It  is  held  tight  upon  the  track 
at  so  many  points  that  it  must  go  on  the  rails. 

Looking  back  upon  all  which  was  found 
evinced  by  a  trip  over  the  Fell  Kailroad,  it 
seems  to  us  that  safety  is  secured  upon  a  route 
whereof  we  have  not  the  like.ior  probable  dan- 
ger. We  can  not  lejtfft  that  any  accident  has 
ever  happened  on  this  route.  We  think,  more- 
over, that  the  principle  involved  in  the  Fell 
Railroad  is  worthy  of  earnest  consideration  by 
our  railway  engineers.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
railway  constructed  upon  these  principles  can 
obviate  not  a  few  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
our  engineers  have  to  meet.  For  example,  it 
seems  to  us  that,  had  we  studied  it  a  few  years 
ago,  we  should  liave  never  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  Hoosic  Tunnel.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  herein  is  to  be  found  means  of 
reaching  many  of  our  mining  regions  hitherto 
supposed  inaccessible  to  railways.  We  can  by 
it  mount  ascents  and  round  curves  steeper  and 
sharper  than  any  with  which  we  have  as  yet 
fairly  grappled. 

80  much  by  way  of  preliminary  to  what  we 
shall  have  to  say  respecting  the  existing  rail- 
way over  the  summit  of  the  Mount  Cenis  Pass. 
Now  for  the  tunnel  through  the  ridge.  Rising 
near  Mount  Cenis  are  two  little  rivers  running 


in  parallel  but  exactly  opposite  directions,  upon 
either  side  of  the  ridge.  The  Arc,  upon  the 
French  side,  running  northward,  falls  into  the 
Isere,  and  thence  into  the  Rhone,  emptying 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Marseilles.  The 
Dora,  upon  the  Italian  side,  running  southward, 
falls  into  the  Po,  near  Turin,  and  thence  finds 
its  way  into  the  Adriatic.  Now  at  one  point, 
a  score  of  miles  from  their  source,  these  two 
rivers  approach  each  other — the  Arc  bending 
a  little  to  the  south,  the  Dora  to  the  north. 
The  distance  at  this  point  of  approach  is  about 
eight  miles ;  the  elevation  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arc  being  here  about  3700  feet ;  that  of  the 
Dora  some  400  feet  more,  or  3000  below  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  But  between  these  two 
points  the  ridge  of  the  Ali)s  stands  sentinel  and 
barrier.  This  rocky  barrier  is  pierced  by  the 
tunnel,  13,577  yards,  about  seven  and  seven- 
tenth  miles ;  so  that  in  that  distance  an  ascent 
and  descent  of  about  3000  feet  are  saved. 

Having  mastered  all  these  details,  we  set  out 
on  our  special  tour  of  examination;  the  time 
being  eighteen  months  ago,  when  no  war  raged 
in  France.  Leaving  Paris,  and  traversing  the 
fertile  plains  of  Burgundy,  passing  Dijon  and 
INIacon,  we  climb  the  gentle  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  reach  the  little  village  of  San 
Michel,  where  the  ascent  of  the  Alps  fairly  be- 
gins. Here  is  the  French  terminus  of  the  Fell 
Railway. 

The. carriages  which  are  to  convey  us  have  a 
familiar  look.  They  are  almost  exact  coun- 
terparts of  those  of  our  city  railways,  just  about 
as  broad,  the  seats  running  lengthways  along 
the  sides.  By  special  favor  we  are  allowed  to 
ride  on  the  locomotive,  and  thus  gain  a  better 
view  than  could  be  had  from  the  carriage  win- 
dows. In  a  few  minutes  we  get  our  first  view 
of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  surmount.  The 
track  runs  staight  up  a  hill  steeper  than  any  rail- 
way line  we  have  ever  seen,  except  the  old  in- 
cline— long  since  abandoned — at  Schenectady, 
in  New  York,  or  the  coal  road  at  Mount  Pis- 
gah,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  actual  ascent,  by 
measurement,  for  half  a  mile,  is  one  foot  in 
eighteen  ;  but  if  our  eyes  can  be  trusted  it 
is  not  much  less  than  the  half  of  a  right  an- 
gle. But  there  is  nothing  in  which  our  senses 
more  deceive  us  than  the  real  slope  of  a  mount- 
ain-side. Thus,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffie,  which 
to  the  eye  is  a  perfect  sugar-loaf,  has  an  in- 
clination of  only  12°,  or  one  in  thirty  ;  and  the 
very  steepest  face  of  Mont  Blanc,  whicli  looks 
almost  perpendicular,  is  less  than  45°,  or  one 
in  eight,  an  inclination  only  half  greater  than 
some  whicli  we  shall  have  to  mount  on  this 
railway.  The  centre  rail  driving-wheels  are 
screwed  up,  and  the  little  engine  pulls  us  up 
this  rise  with  scarcely  an  apparent  check. 
Then  follows  a  comparatively  slight  ascent  for 
ten  miles,  the  average  rise  being  only  one  in 
forty-eight.  This  brings  us  to  Modane  Station. 
Here,  looking  across  the  gorge,  we  see  a  thin 
line  of  smoke  rising  far  up  the  side  of  a  steep 
I  mountain.    This,  we  are  tokL^ijiyJi^  ■tl>Q.^iiQi»th^^.<|  ^ 
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ern  terminus  of  the  tunnel,  which  we  shall  visit 
in  a  day  or  two.  In  the  mean  while  we  must 
go  on  to  Turin,  in  order  to  obtain  a  permit  to 
go  into  the  tunnel ;  for  of  late  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  exclude  visitors,  excepting  for  two 
days  in  the  month,  neither  of  which  suits  our 
time  ;  and,  moreover,  we  wish  to  examine  mat- 
ters more  carefully  than  we  could  as  part  of  a 
crowd  on  a  regular  open  day. 

Here  also,  looking  southward,  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  ridge  through,  or  rather  under,  which  the 
tunnel  is  to  pass.  Following  with  our  eye  the 
line  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  direction  of  the 
tunnel,  our  vision  is  barred  by  a  peak  which,  y.ve 
are  tohl,  is  called  the  "Grand  Vallon,"*  just  mid- 
way between  the  two  extremities  of  the  tunnel — 
Fourneaux,  where  wc  see  the  smoke  rising,  and 
Eardonueche,  the  opposite  terminus  on  the  Ital- 
ian side.  The  Grand  Vallon,  we  are  told,  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet,  only  454  less  than 
that  of  Mount  Cenis  ;  and  right  under  the  high- 
est point  runs  the  tunnel ;  so  that,  measured  in 
a  straight  line  downward,  fully  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Alpine  rock,  at  its  highest  point,  over- 


lies the  tunnel.  By  rights  the  tunnel  should  be 
named  the  "Grand  Vallon,"  for  Mount  Cenis  is 
fully  a  score  of  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  tunnel.  However,  we  suppose  that  the  name 
— like  that  of  "America"  for  the  New  World, 
which  should  have  been  named  "  Columbia" — 
is  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  changed. 

At  IModane  our  train  makes  a  brief  halt  to 
take  in  water  for  the  engine,  and  to  see  that  ev- 
ery thing  is  in  order.  Well  it  may,  for  right 
before  us  is  an  ascent  steeper  than  any  thing 
we  have  yet  seen.  It  is,  by  actual  measure- 
ment, one  foot  in  twelve.  So  steep  does  it  look 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  that  any  train  can 
overcome  it.  But  we  go  at  it  with  a  dash,  with 
the  utmost  speed  which  our  little  locomotive 
can  accomplish.  The  screws  are  put  on  the 
horizontal  driving-wheels,  and  up  we  go,  our 
sjieed  diminishing  yard  by  yard,  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  four  miles  an  hour.  We  could  fairly 
outwalk  the  train.  Should  any  thing  give  way, 
we  must  go  back  to  IModane  and  try  again  ; 
j  for,  although  the  entire  brake  power  would  be 
I  suthcient  to  hold  us  fast  on  the  incline,  and  pre- 
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vent  us  from  running  back,  the  train  could  not 
be  started  again  if  the  brakes  were  on  ;  and  if 
they  were  otf,  Me  should  just  slide  do*\-n  in  spite 
of  all  the  engine  could  do. 

But  no  accident  happens,  as  we  believe  none 
has  hitherto  happened  here  ;  and  we  breathe 
freer  as  we  begin  to  ascend  a  gentler  inclination. 
All  the  way  we  have  been  winding  upward  along 
the  steep  face  of  the  clitf,  upon  the  outer  edge 
of  Napoleon's  road,  of  which  our  railway  track 
occupies  the  outer  edge,  so  that,  without  any 
parapet  between  us  and  the  abyss  below,  we  can 
look  sheer  down  precipices  whose  depths  seem 
to  us  immeasm-able.  At  Termignon  the  valley 
makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  east,  so  that  we  can 
look  back  over  the  zigzag  line  by  which  we  have 
so  far  ascended.  Then  comes  a  great  bend  back 
and  forth,  and  another  sharp  ascent,  by  which 
in  a  mile  we  rise  350  feet. 

This  brings  us  to  Lans-le-bourg,  twenty-five 
miles  from  San  Michel,  and  2220  feet  above 
that  place.  Here  begins  the  great  dead-lift  of 
the  road,  for  there  is  a  further  ascent  of  2240 
feet,  which  must  be  accomplished  in  a  space  of 
six  miles.  Here  the  engines  are  changed,  for 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  the  work  to  one  which  has 
just  been  employed  in  dragging  the  train  from 
San  Michel.  From  our  station  on  the  locomo- 
tive we  can  mark  the  zigzags  and  curves  of  the 
road,  which  winds  around  like  a  huge  snake. 
So  shai-p  are  the  cuiwes  that  our  train  of  five 
carriages  is  often  bent  like  a  3,  the  locomotive 
and  the  hinder  car  running  in  exactly  opposite 
directions.  Nothing  but  the  centre  rail  and  its 
appurtenances  could  prevent  us  from  running 
ofltthe  track,  and  plunging  sheer  down  the  prec- 
ipice which  we  overlook.  At  every  moment 
something  reminds  us  of  the  possible  perils  of 
the  way.  At  intervals  of  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  perched  upon  some  commanding  point, 
are  houses  of  refuge — solid  little  stone  struc- 
tures designed  as  shelters  for  travelers  in  the 
old  diligence  days  (not  very  oJd  either,  for  our 
railway  dates  back  only  five  years)  who  should 
chance  to  be  caught  in  a  sudden  snow-storm. 
Ever  and  anon  we  plunge  into  darkness,  for  at 


the  most  exposed  points  the  railway  forms  a 
covered  way,  having  heavy  plank  walls,  and  a 
roof  of  corrugated  iron.  Two  miles  out  of  the 
six  occupied  by  the  ascent,  and  as  many  more 
upon  the  op])Osite  descent,  are  thus  roofed  o\;er. 

But  the  summit  is  at  length  gained;  then 
comes  a  run  of  five  miles  of  almost  level  ground, 
when  we  begin  the  tremendous  descent  upon  the 
Italian  side.  The  descent  is  even  more  won- 
derful than  the  ascent,  for  it  is  almost  continu- 
ous, with  hardly  an  intervening  level  stretch. 
The  views  which  we  get  are  wonderful,  chang- 
ing every  instant.  At  one  moment  we  look  far 
down  over  the  lovely  valley,  dotted  over  with 
villages,  vineyards,  and  farms.  Then  we  turn 
a  curve,  and  there  is  before  us  only  a  frowning 
wall  of  ragged  rock.  Again  we  seem  to  be  liter- 
ally hanging  midway  between  valley  below  and 
peak  above,  "We  actually  slide  down  a  great  part 
of  the  descent  of  almost  twenty  miles  from  the 
summit  to  Susa,  the  Italian  terminus  of  the  Fell 
Railway.  Here,  even  more  clearly  than  on  the 
ascent,  the  value  of  the  centre  rail  was  shown. 
The  wheel-brakes  were  not  once  applied,  the 
centre  brake  alone  regulating  the  speed. 

The  illustrations  which  we  give,  selected  from 
an  immense  number,  show  better  than  can  be 
done  by  words  some  of  the  most  striking  feat- 
ures of  the  scenery  upon  the  route.  At  the 
head  of  the  article  is  the  ^fichelle  du  Diable — 
•'Devil's  Ladder" — a  little  way  down  the  Ital- 
ian slope.  This  "ladder"  is  a  zigzag,  rising 
tier  over  tier,  constructed  to  take  the  place  of  a 
portion  of  the  road  as  originally  laid  out  by  Na- 
poleon's engineers,  but  which  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  avalanches  which  come  down. 
At  the  very  foot  of  the  ladder  are  seen  the  re- 
mains of  one  or  two  vehicles  which  have  bro- 
ken down  ;  and  midway  up  is  seen  a  diligence, 
drawn  by  twelve  horses,  toiling  up  the  ascent, 
while  another  is  shown  mounted  upon  runners. 
The  railway  does  not  climb  the  ladder,  but 
leaves  it  for  the  old  road  of  Napoleon,  and  is 
protected  by  a  long  line  of  covered  galleries. 
Fort  Essillon  is  near  Modane.  Here  the  road 
passes  high  above  the  river  Arc,  whose  gorge 
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forms  a  natural  fosse,  surmounted  by  a  fortress, 
now  dismantled,  built  by  the  Sardinians  to  guard 
the  pass.  This  fort  is  on  the  side  of  the  gorge 
opposite  the  road,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  light  iron  bridge,  called  the  "  Devil's  Bridge." 
It  looks  like  a  slender  thread  stretching  across 
the  chasm.  On  the  right  side  is  seen  the  rail- 
road train  toiling  up  one  of  the  steepest  ascents. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  striking  views  on  the 
route.  The  remaining  illustrations  tell  their 
own  story. 

In  six  hours  after  leaving  San  Michel  we 
reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Alps,  where  the  Fell  Railway  ter- 
minates, at  the  little  town  of  Susa,  at  the  head 
of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Po.  Thence  a  ride 
of  thirty  miles,  accomplished  in  an  liour,  brings 
us  to  the  gay,  bustling  city  of  Turin.  Here,  re- 
pairing to  the  office  of  the  "Direzione  Tecnica 
del  Traforo  delle  Alpi,"  we  present  onr  creden- 
tials and  receive  a  permit  to  visit  the  tunnel  on 
an  off  day ;  and  also  a  special  letter  to  Signor 
Genesio,  the  local  superintendent,  which  will 
secure  to  us  every  facility  for  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  work. 

The  Italian  terminus  of  the  tunnel  is  less 
readily  accessible  than  the  French  one;  so  we 
retrace  our  way  to  jNIodane,  and  walk  over  and 
up  to  Fourneaux,  a  little  village  dug  in,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  steep  hill-side.  A  more  un- 
pleasant place,  filled  with  less  pleasing  people, 


it  would  be  hard  to  find.  We  never  before  saw 
so  many  people  afflicted  with  that  ugly,  wen- 
like excrescence,  the  goitre,  and  its  accompani- 
ment, apparent  idiocy.  But  the  scenery  is 
magnificent.  Above  us  rises  the  Grand  Val- 
lon,  its  upper  portion  white  with  snow ;  while, 
lower  down,  the  cliffs  are  clothed  with  firs  and 
pines,  looking,  in  contrast  with  the  snow,  almost 
black.  Lower  still  are  trees  and  shrubs,  whose 
foliage,  clad  in  bright  autumnal  hues,  reminds 
us  of  what  we  have  seen  among  our  own  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  But  far  higher 
above — almost  twice  higher  than  Mount  Wash- 
ington— are  piled  the  Alpine  peaks,  soaring  one 
above  another,  and  shutting  in  the  vision  at  ei- 
ther extremity  of  the  valley. 

Here  let  us  gather  up  what,  during  a  three 
days'  stay,  we  learn,  by  the  abundant  court- 
esy of  the  officials,  of  the  origin  and  mode  of 
construction  of  the  tunnel  which  we  are  to  ex- 
plore. 

The  idea  of  the  tunnel  appears  to  have  been 
first  broached,  about  1832,  by  M.  Medail,  a  Pied- 
montese,  born  at  Bardonneche,  who  pointed  out 
where  lay  the  least  thickness  of  the  Alps  be- 
tween Piedmont  and  Savoy.  Ten  years  later 
he  presented  to  the  Italian  government  a  plan 
for  a  tunnel  through  the  ridge.  Two  engineers, 
MM.  Mans  and  Sismonda,  were  thereupon  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter.  After  four 
years  they  reported  favorably  upon  the  line  which 
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has  been  adopted.  The  great  difficulty  Liy  not 
in  the  fact  that  it  must  run  so  far  beneath  the 
summit  of  the  mountain;  since,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  made  no  difference  whether  this 
towered  half  a  mile  or  five  miles  above.  Ei- 
ther distance  would  equally  prevent  perpendic- 
ular shafts  from  being  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
line,  so  that  the  working  could  be  carried  on 
simuhnneously  at  many  points.  The  mountain 
could  be  attacked  only  at  its  oj)posite  sides, 
from  which  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel,  well- 
nigh  eight  miles  apart,  must  be  driven  tOAvard 
each  Other.  Moreover,  how  were  the  hundreds 
of  laborers  to  be  supplied  with  air,  which  could 
only  reach  them  for  almost  four  miles  under- 
ground ?  Again,  as  far  as  was  then  known, 
only  human  labor  could  be  employed.  Steam- 
power  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  steam- 
engine  must  have  fire,  and  fire  must  have  abun- 
dant air,  as  well  as  coal  and  water.  It  now 
seems  strange  to  us  that,  with  the  knowledge 
then  existing,  the  work  should  ever  have  been 
seriously  considered.  Looking  back  upon  the 
work  done,  Ave  may  safely  say  that,  by  no  means 
known  to  man  in  1855,  could  the  excavation  of 
this  tunnel  have  been  performed  in  half  a  cen- 
tury. Only  so  many  men  at  a  time  could  work 
within  he  contracted  space.  Unless  some  me- 
chanical means  of  drilling  other  than  that  of 
steam-power  should  be  devised,  the  Avork,  if 
undertaken,  must  have  been  abandoned  before 
it  had  been  a  quarter  completed. 

But,  as  it  happened,  about  1850,  three  young 
Italian  engineers  —  Sommellier,  Grandis,  and 
Grattoni — Avere  engaged  in  a  series  of  investi- 
gations. They  had  no  thought  of  the  Mount 
Cenis  Tunnel,  Avith  Avhich,  however,  their  names 
have  come  to  be  inseparably  connected.  All  that 
they  then  thought  of  was  a  means  of  propelling, 
by  means  of  compressed  air,  railway  trains  up  a 
steep  incline  among  the  Apennines,  The  idea 
Avas  to  use  compressed  air  as  the  motive  poAver. 
The  principle  upon  Avhich  they  started  Avas  one 
already  Avell  established — that  air,  Avlien  com- 
pressed, has  a  great  expansive  and  elastic  pow- 
er. This  principle  is  Avell  shown  in  the  toy 
knoAvn  as  the  "air-gun."  The  amount  of  pos-  i 
sible  force  thus  to  be  acquired  had  long  been  ' 
settled.  Air  compressed  to  one-sixth  of  its 
natural  state  has  an  expansive  force  of  about 
81:  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  is  about 
half  more  than  the  pressure  of  steam  in  an  or- 
dinary stationary  engine,  as  usually  Avorked.* 
The  merest  tyro  in  mechanics  need  not  be  told 
that  no  machinery  creates  poAver.     Levers  and 


pulleys  and  cogs  simply  enable  us  to  concen- 
trate or  apply  poAver  already  created  at  the 
point  Avhere  Ave  Avish  to  use  it ;  and  this  trans- 
fer is  ahvays  accompanied  by  more  or  less  loss. 
But,  as  it  happened,  there  Avas,  just  Avhere  Som- 
mellier and  his  associates  Avished  to  use  this 

*  We  find  that  the  engine  Avhich  moves  the  entire 
mass  of  machinery  in  the  establishment  Avhere  this 
Magazine  is  printed  is  usually  Avorked  at  a  pressure  of 
from  50  to  60  pounds.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  increase 
this  by  a  half. 


compressed  air,  a  river,  Avhich  gave  abundant 
force  for  compressing  the  air.  The  problem 
noAv  became  a  purely  mechanical  one.  It  was 
merely  to  transfer  the  Avater-poAver  of  the  river 
into  the  shape  of  condensed  air.  As  Ave  shall 
see,  the  same  advantage  AA-as  to  be  found  at 
each  extremity  of  the  proposed  Alpine  tunnel. 

About  1855  Mr.  Bartlett,  an  English  engi- 
neer, invented  an  apparatus  by  means  of  Avhich 
a  drill,  driven  by  steam,  Avas  made  to  perforate 
a  Avail  of  rock  to  far  greater  adA'antage  than  the 
same  Avork  could  be  done  by  hand.  His  idea 
Avas  mainly  the  use  of  his  machine  in  coal  min- 
ing in  England,  Avhere,  AA-e  believe,  it  has  been 
and  is  used  to  advantage.  But,  as  Ave  have 
seen,  Bartlett's  steam-drill  could  not  be  used 
in  the  Alpine  tunnel :  Avhile  the  Italian  air-en- 
gine was  equally  unavailable  in  an  English  mine, 
Avhere  no  Avater-poAver  for  compressing  the  air 
Avas  to  be  had. 

It  occurred  to  Sommellier  and  his  associates 
that  the  tAvo  inventions  might  be  combined  into 
one,  and  used  to  bore  through  the  Alps.  The 
result  of  this  is  shoAvn  in  Avhat  Ave  shall  have  to 
see,  and  explain  as  best  Ave  may. 

Sommellier  and  his  friends  proposed  their  plan 
to  the  Italian  government  of  their  day.  How 
the  putting  this  into  execution  Avas  postponed 
for  years,  until  the  troubles  connected  Avith  the 
rise  of  the  ncAv  kingdom  of  Italy  got,  in  a  fash- 
ion, settled,  is  a  story  too  long  to  be  told  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  finally,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cavour,  somcAvhere  about  1857,  the 
Italian  government  fairly  took  upon  itself  the 
Avork  of  digging  the  ^Mount  Cenis  Tunnel. 

The  first  thing  AA-as  to  fix  mathematically  upon 
the  exact  direction  Avhichthe  tunnel  should  take, 
so  that  the  tAvo  opposite  headings  should  meet 
under  the  summit  of  the  Great  Vallon.  In  engi- 
neering phrase,  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  tunnel 
Avas  to  be  fixed  ;  that  is,  a  line  Avas  to  be  marked 
out  over  the  crests  right  under  Avhich,  no  matter 
hoAv  far  beloAv,  the  tunnel  should  run.  In  fixing 
this  line  the  two  engineers,  Copello  and  Borel- 
li,  to  Avhom  the  Avork  Avas  confided,  encountered 
great  difficulties.  They  had  to  scale  the  rocky 
sides  of  clifls,  making  paths  over  untrodden  re- 
gions, and  use  their  surveying  instruments  in  a 
region  Avhere,  at  any  moment,  a  sudden  storm 
might  interrupt  their  Avork.  But  it  Avas  at  length 
performed,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Great 
Vallon,  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  down  the 
slope  on  either  side,  a  line  Avas  marked  out,  right 
under  Avhich  the  tunnel  should  run.  That  the 
tunnel  should  noAvhere  deviate  a  foot  to  the 
right  or  the  left  from  folloAving  this  line,  lay 
fairly  within  the  knoAvn  limits  of  engineering 
skill,  Tlie  compass,  carefully  used,  Avould  set- 
tle that.  But  there  Avas  a  far  more  serious  dif- 
ficulty to  be  met.  The  tAvo  portions  of  the  tun- 
nel must  not  only  approach  each  other  in  the 
same  direction,  east  and  Avest,  but  they  should 
meet  at  the  same  vertical  elevation.  The  pre- 
cise inclination  of  the  tAvo  excavations  must  be 
rectified  at  every  rod  ;  otherAvise,  Avhen  they 
should  have  met  at  the  centre,  one  might  have 
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been  yards  or  rods  above  or  below  the 
other.  There  were  not  wanting  those 
who,  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  doubted 
whether  the  two  workings  would  ever 
meet.  But  the  final  result,  known  first  on 
Christmas-day,  1870,  sliowed  how  accu- 
rately all  had  been  done.  When  the  last 
foot  of  rock  had  been  broken  through,  the 
two  excavations  struck  each  other  almost 
to  an  inch.  The  first  man  who  passed 
through  the  dividing  rock,  we  are  told, 
was  Grattoni,  one  of  the  three  of  whom 
we  have  spoken.  If  we  could  have  chosen 
the  i)roudest  three  single  moments  which  could 
mark  a  human  life,  one  should  have  been  tliat 
when  Napoleon,  at  Austerlitz,  saw  the  Austrian 
line  fairly  cut  in  two  ;  another  should  have  been 
Wellington's,  when  he  saw  Napoleon's  Imperial 
Guard  tumbling  back  in  rout  from  its  charge 
upon  his  solid  square ;  the  third  should  have 
been  that  of  Grattoni,  when,  first  of  all  men,  he 
passed  through  the  Alpine  tunnel. 

At  Fourneaux  we  examine  the  apparatus  for 
furnishing  the  compressed  air  which  is  to  sup- 
ply the  perforating  engine,  which  we  are  soon  to 
see  at  work.  What  we  see  is  rather  simple. 
Close  down  at  the  edge  of  the  Arc  is  a  water- 
wheel,  always  at  work.  On  the  bank  above  is 
a  huge  tank,  upheld  by  a  score  or  so  of  iron 
columns.  It  looks  like  an  ordinary  gas-holder. 
Running  up  to  this  are  a  number  of  hollow 
tubes,  each  opening  into  the  tank  by  a  valve, 
opening  up  into  the  tank,  so  that  every  thing 
going  up  can  pass,  but  nothing  can  come  back. 
The  wheel  drives  the  water  up  the  tube,  forcing 
the  air  before  it  into  the  tank,.  When  the  col- 
umn of  water  has  reached  the  top  of  the  tube 
a  valve  at  the  bottom  is  closed,  cutting  ofi^"  the 
water,  while  another  is  opened,  allowing  that 
which  has  entered  to  pass  ofi^";  while  at  the  same 
time  another  valve  at  the  top  is  opened,  admit- 
ting air  into  the  pipe.  Then,  Avhen  the  pipe 
has  been  emptied  of  water,  the  escape-valve  is 
closed  and  the  supply-valve  opened,  and  the 
rising  water  again  drives  the  air  before  it  into 
the  tank  ;  and  so  on  perpetually.  All  this  oper- 
ation, so  hard  to  describe,  is  easy  to  understand 
when  once  seen.  The  current  of  the  river  turns 
the  wheel ;  the  wheel  forces  up  water  into  the 
pipe  ;  this  condenses  the  air  contained  in  the 
pipe ;  and  so  a  force  which  costs  nothing,  and 
which  for  untold  ages  has  lain  useless,  is  made, 
under  human  guidance,  to  work  miles  away.  At 
Bardonnechc,  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel,  they 
are  able  to  dispense  with  the  water-wheel  and 
the  whole  pumping  apparatus.  There,  high  up 
on  the  mountain-side,  is  a  stream  which  never 
fails.  From  this  the  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes 
into  the  condensing  cylinders,  rising  when  the 
supply-valve  is  opened,  and  falling  v,hen  it  is 
closed.  Otherwise  all  is  the  same  as  we  see  at 
Fourneaux. 

The  condensing  apparatus  at  Fourneaux  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel. The  condensed  air  is  borne  from  the  tank 
through  an  iron  pipe  of  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


TUE  AIU-l'IPE. 


As  we  pass  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  we 
see  this  pipe  running  along  the  way.  We  notice 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  are  inclined 
to  think  it  absurd.  At  intervals  of  three  or 
four  yards  are  low  pillars  of  masonry,  upon  the 
top  of  which  is  a  short  piece  of  pipe,  mount- 
ed upon  rollers.  The  intervening  pieces  are 
braced  firmly  by  iron  rods  let  into  the  uphold- 
ing masonry. 

"What  is  the  use  of  this?"  we  ask  of  our 
guide. 

"The  temperature  of  the  valley  outside  of 
the  tunnel,"  he  replies,  "often  varies  fifty  de- 
grees in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Now,  if 
our  pipe  were  here  laid  in  the  usual  way,  its 
expansion  and  contraction  under  these  quick 
changes  of  temperature  would  soon  tear  it  to 
pieces.  We  have  to  make  it  practically  an 
elastic  tube.  Now  see  how  our  plan  works.  The 
ends  of  the  fixed  parts,  between  the  pillars,  fit 
into  those  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars,  much  as 
one  slide  of  a  telescope  runs  into  another.  Now 
when  our  tube  expands  by  heat,  the  fixed  part 
is  driven  a  little  into  the  movable  part,  resting 
on  the  pillars  ;  when  the  tube  contracts  by  cold 
it  is  pulled  a  little  out.  So  our  pipe  is  always 
of  the  same  length,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  its  several  parts. 
The  parts  resting  upon  rollers  are  made  so 
simply  to  give  free  play  to  the  whole.  The 
joints — there  are  hundreds  of  them — are  made 
as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible  by  means  of  rub- 
ber or  leather  packing.  So  nearly  air-tight  are 
they,  that  the  escape  of  air  by  all  is  hardly  ap- 
preciable. One  part  in  sixty  is  all  that  is  lost 
in  the  whole  three  miles  and  more  between  the 
reservoir  and  the  place  where  we  are  now  work- 
ing. Fairly  inside  the  tunnel,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  equable,  the  pipes  are  laid  in  the 
usual  way.    Don't  you  see  ?" 

We  did  see,  and  inwardly  resolved  that  we 
would  not  thereafter  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
pass  summary  judgment  upon  any  engineering 
question  which  should  come  before  us  in  the 
tunnel.  It  might  be  that  the  engineers  were 
wiser  than  we. 

The  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  which  we  reach 
after  a  walk  of  half  a  mile,  presents  nothing 
specially  notable.  It  is  a  mere  hole  in  a  hill- 
side, only  it  looked  a  little  larger  than  any  one 
which  we  had  seen — say  the  Bergen  Tunnel, 
near  New  York.  It  is  a  simple  horseshoe  arch, 
whereof  the  height  is  within  a  few  inches  of 
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twenty-five  feet,  and  the  greatest  breadth  a  foot 
or  t\v  more.  Wagons,  loaded  with  all  sorts 
of  materials,  are  going  in ;  others,  equally  la- 
den, are  coming  out.  Fairly  within,  it  is  the 
most  dark,  damp,  and  disagreeable  place. w^e 
ever  entered,  even  where  the  work  is  pro- 
nounced finished.  There  is,  indeed,  a  solid 
floor  over  which  to  walk  ;  a  solid  wall  of  smooth 
masonry  incloses  us  on  both  sides.  The  stones 
of  which  it  is  constructed,  we  are  told,  have 
been  brought  from  miles  away,  for  hereabouts 
there  is  no  rock  which  the  workmen  could 
hew  into  shape  for  such  purpose.  Each  step 
the  way  grows  darker.  We  look  back  toward 
the  entrance  through  which  we  have  come.  It 
grows  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  last  it  is 
lost  to  view.  Then  before,  behind,  above,  and 
around  is  utter  darkness,  broken  only  by  the 
candles  which  we  carry,  and  a  faint  gleam  from 
some  gas-light  shining  like  a  star  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Meanwhile  our  guide  was  profuse  in  his  ex- 
planations. "The  floor,"  he  said,  "  looks  lev- 
el ;  but  right  in  the  centre  is  a  covered  way, 
three  or  four  feet  high  and  broad.  It  was  at 
first  designed  merely  as  a  conduit  for  water- 
pipes  and  the  like.  But  one  day — it  was  in 
18G3 — when  we  were  working  through  a  rather 
soft  bit  of  rock,  a  great  fall  of  rubl)ish  came 
down,  blocking  up  the  tunnel,  and  shutting  in 
three-score  men  who  were  working  beyond. 
They  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  until  one, 
who  had  his  wits  about  him,  bethought  himself 
of  this  covered  way  of  escape,  through  which 
all  crawled  out.  Since  then  nobody  is  afraid 
of  being  shut  up  here." 

As  we  proceed  still  onward  the  air  grows 
hotter.  A  thermometer  hanging  by  the  wall, 
which  we  read  by  the  light  of  our  candle,  indi- 
cates a  temperature  of  80^.      "Where  are  we 


now?"  we  ask.  "About  two  miles  from  the 
mouth,  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  finished  pan  on 
our  side,  and  close  upon  that  in  course  of  ex- 
cavation, where  you  can  see  how  the  work  is 
done." 

Hardly  were  the  Mords  spoken  before  a  gust 
of  smoke  dashed  full  in  our  faces. 

"They  have  been  letting  off  a  blast;  we 
shall  be  just  in  time  to  see  the  Avork  going  on." 

Hitherto  we  had  been  walking  along  what 
might  have  been  some  deserted  city  street. 
All  at  once  the  way  narrowed  at  the  sides  and 
sank  down  overhead.  "Here  we  are,"  said 
our  guide,  "at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  in 
corso  di  scavazione ;  for  we  don't  bore  this  big 
hole  through  at  once.  We  make  it  in  three 
drifts,  two  side  by  side,  and  one  at  the  top ; 
one  a  bit  ahead  of  the  other.  The  Italians 
drive  the  top  drift  ahead ;  we  put  in  one  of  our 
side  ones  first." 

All  this  was  said  in  such  an  odd  mixture  of 
languages  that  we  are  to  this  day  in  doubt  as 
to  the  nationality  of  our  guide.  If  he  was  En- 
glish, he  had  learned  little  Italian  ;  if  he  was 
Italian,  he  had  learned  little  English.  Could 
he  have  been  a  Yankee  who  had  strayed  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Alps  ?  Once  or  twice 
we  thought  his  speech  bewrayed  him.  But  be 
he  who  he  might,  he  evidently  understood  en- 
gineering. We  shall  hereafter  translate  his 
lingua  Italiana  into  English. 

"Why  is  this?"  we  ask.  "One  way  of 
making  the  drifts  must  be  better  than  the  other. 
Why  not  find  out  the  best  way,  and  follow  it 
on  both  sides  ?" 

"It  is  all  plain  enough  when  once  you  come 
to  understand  it.  The  Italian  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  at  Bardonneche  had  to  be  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  above  ours  at  Fourneaux ; 
and  even  then  we  had  to  make  our  mouth  al- 
most four  hundred  feet  higher  than  we  would 
have  liked  to  do.  You  would  suppose  that  the 
line  should  have  run  straight  down  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  That  would  have  answered 
very  well  for  us,  but  not  for  our  friends  on  the 
opposite  side ;  for,  before  they  had  run  down 
half  a  mile,  they  would  have  been  flooded. 
Water  in  one  way  or  another  is  always  coming 
into  the  tunnel ;  and  water,  you  know,  won't 
run  up  hill.  So,  instead  of  coming  down  to 
us,  they  were  obliged  to  go  up  a  little,  to  let 
their  water  run  off  on  their  own  side.  To 
make  this  ascent  as  slight  as  possible,  they  first 
excavated  from  the  top.  When  our  ends  meet 
at  the  bottom  the  Avater  may  run  which  way  it 
pleases.     Do  you  see  ? " 

We  saw  again,  and  w^ere  still  further  inward- 
ly assured  that  we  had  yet  something  to  learn 
in  the  matter  of  engineering. 

No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  narrow  ad- 
vanced gallery  tlian  we  seemed  to  come  into  a 
new  world.  The  temperature  was  certainly 
high,  but  the  air  was  pure  and  sweet,  acting 
like  balm  upon  our  lungs,  which  had  been  la- 
boring in  the  sulphurous  smoke.  This,  as  wc 
soon  learned,  was  owing  to  the  fresh  air  which, 
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after  having  done  its  work  in  the  "Affusto," 
which  we  were  to  see,  had  to  find  its  way  out, 
driving  before  it  all  foul  exhalations  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  our  guide,  "just  about 
under  the  highest  point  of  tlie  Grand  Yalion. 


I  suppose  there  is  a  mile  and  a  half  of  solid 
rock  right  over  our  heads.  We  are  three  miles 
into  the  mountain.  They  are  a  little  further  on 
the  other  side  ;  for  we  met  some  harder  rock 
than  they  did,  which  made  us  go  slower.  And 
this,"  he  continued,  patting   a  piece   of  ma- 
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chinery,  "is  our  affusto,  or,  as  the  French  call 
it,  affut,  which  in  English  means  just  'car- 
riage.' The  nine  things  which  you  see  peck- 
ing away  at  the  hard  rock  in  front  are  the  per- 
forators ;  or,  as  we  call  them  in  French,  joe^yb?-a- 
trices — 'Mademoiselle  Borers.'  This  is  what 
has  done  the  work  of  boring  into  the  Alps." 

Instructed  as  to  wliat  the  affusto  has  done, 
we  look  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  reverence ; 
though  what  we  see,  as  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, is  nowise  remarkable.  Take  an  ordinary 
locomotive  engine,  remove  the  furnace  and  boil- 
er, and  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  it.  There  are 
pipes,  wheels,  and  handles  in  bewildering  con- 
fusion, and  a  score  of  men,  who  seem  to  know 
what  they  are  about,  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes, 
managing  the  whole.  The  one  thing  which 
strikes  us  as  new  is  the  nine  rods,  looking  like 
the  long  antenntB  of  a  beetle,  from  each  of  which 
something  comes  out  and  iu  right  against  the 
face  of  the  rock. 

"Count  the  strokes  from  one  of  these,"  said 
our  guide.  Watch  in  hand,  as  tiiough  we  were 
timing  a  racer,  we  count.  In  a  minute  there 
are  just  two  hundred  strokes. 

"Each  blow,"  said  our  guide,  "has  a  force 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  quite  as  heavy  as  are 
giver  by  a  miner  with  a  sledge-hammer.  Did 
you  ever  count  how  many  blows  a  miner  will 
give  in  a  minute  ?" 

We  had  seen  mining  operations  enough,  but 
had  never  thought  of  counting  the  number  of 
blows.  We  went  through  tlie  operation  with 
our  cane,  as  nearly  as  we  could,  and  found  that 
we  made  about  twenty  strokes  in  a  minute. 

"That's  about  fair,"  said  our  guide.  "A 
miner,  with  an  assistant  to  handle  the  drill, 
will  give  about  twenty  hammer  strokes  iu  a 
minute;  but  not  more  than  five  pairs  of  work- 
men could  find  room  to  work  here  at  once. 
They  would  give  all  at  once  a  hundred  blows  a 
minute.  Now  Madame  Aft'ut,  with  her  nine 
daughters,  the  Perforatrices,  gives  eighteen  hun- 
dred, quite  as  heavy,  in  the  same  time.  To  be 
sure,  the  madame  and  her  daughters  want  about 
a  score  of  men  to  wait  upon  them.  But  she 
and  they  manage  to  strike  eighteen  hundred 
blows  a  minute,  while  it  would  take  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men,  with  hammer  and  drill,  to 
do  the  same  labor,  even  could  they  have  found 
space  in  which  to  work,  which  they  couldn't. 
Don't  you  see?" 

Again  we  saw,  and  were  abashed. 

"Look  again,"  said  our  guide,  with  profes- 
sional enthusiasm,  "and  you  will  see  how  it 
all  works.  Our  motive  power,  as  you  know, 
comes  from  the  water-wheel  at  Fourneaux, 
which  condenses  the  air.  Thence  it  comes  up 
where  we  are.  We  have  got  our  power  where 
we  want  it,  in  the  aflfusto.  We  use  it  just  as 
though  it  were  steam.  See  that  cylinder;  in 
it  works  a  piston,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attach- 
ed a  drill.  Now,  when  the  air  is  let  on,  it  drives 
the  drill  against  the  rock ;  and  when  the  air  is 
cut  off,  back  comes  the  drill.  Look  again,  and 
you  will  see  that  at  each  stroke  the  drill  turns 


around  a  little.  To  make  this  rotatory  move- 
ment takes  more  than  half  of  the  machinery 
which  you  see  ;  but  it  must  be  done.  In  hand- 
work one  man  turns  the  drill,  while  the  other 
gives  the  blow.  AfFusto  does  both  ;  she  strikes 
the  blow  and  turns  the  drill.  Again,  iron  strik- 
ing stone  educes  fire.  We  must  put  this  out  as 
fast  as  it  occurs.  So  you  see  that  with  each 
perforatrice  is  a  man,  holding  what  looks  like  a 
common  garden  hose,  through  which  he  throws 
water  into  the  hole  made  by  the  drill.  You  see 
that  each  perforatrice  works  independently  of 
all  the  rest,  so  that  any  change  in  the  movement 
of  one  does  not  affect  the  others.  Moreover, 
which  you  will  hardly  notice,  each  has  a  flexible 
joint,  so  that  the  drill  may  be  directed  up  or 
down,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  may  be  required. 
Ah,  there  you  see;  that  drill  near  the  middle 
has  gone  deep  enough,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  it  make  a  new  hole." 

The  drill  to  which  our  attention  was  called 
was  withdrawn,  and  put  at  a  point  a  yard  dis- 
tant. For  a  minute  or  two  it  seemed  to  strike 
"wildly,"  as  pugilists  say,  as  if  not  knowing 
just  where  it  meant  to  hit.  A  man  with  a 
hooked  rod  guided  it  for  a  little.  But  as  soon 
as  a  hole  a  few  inches  deep  was  made,  the  drill 
worked  of  itself. 

"How  deep  do  you  drill  ?"  we  asked. 

"That  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
rock.  In  this,  through  which  we  are  now  pass- 
ing, about  a  yard.  In  the  hard  quartz  which 
we  itiet  a  while  ago,  when  they  got  a  start  of 
us  on  the  other  side,  we  went  only  half  as  deep  ; 
and  that  was  fearfully  hard  upon  the  drills.  In 
ten  minutes  they  got  so  blunted  that  we  had  to 
change  them.  As  it  is,  we  wear  out  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  drills  and  two  jierforators  for 
every  yard  we  gain.  M.  Sommelier  estimates 
that,  all  told,  we  shall  use  up  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand of  the  ^Mademoiselles  Perforatrices  before 
we  get  througli.  If  we  get  ofi^  with  the  loss  of 
that  number,  it  will  be  less  than  I  expect.  The 
general  idea  is  to  drill  about  eight  hours  at  a 
time,  and  then  blast.  To  clear  away  the  stone 
takes  about  half  as  long  as  it  does  to  do  the 
drilling  ;  so  that  generally  we  blast  twice  a  day. 
A  day  with  us  means  four-and-twenty  hours; 
for  the  work  never  stops.  We  work  in  gangs, 
eight  hours  on  and  sixteen  hours  ott".  Eight 
working  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  I  dare  say, 
seems  short  time  to  you ;  but  it  has  been  found 
to  be  as  much  as  men  can  well  do  in  tliis  at- 
mosphere. We  know  only  two  holidays — 
Christmas  and  Easter-Sunday," 

We  had  been  advised  to  wait  for  a  blast,  the 
crowning  event  of  each  eiglit  hours'  work.  But 
the  continuous  "  thuds"  of  the  nine  perforators — 
thirty  to  a  second,  could  we  liave  counted  them 
— grew  monotonous.  So  we  strayed  down  the 
tunnel  to  see  how  the  work  was  being  done. 
What  we  saw  was  just  this:  where  the  two  or 
three  drifts  had  been  blasted  into  one,  numbers 
of  half-naked  men  were  working  away  to  clear 
off  the  rubbisli  and  make  all  smooth. 

Our  guide  did  not  seem  to  care  much  about 
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these  investigations.  For  a  while  he  left  us 
quite  to  ourselves.  Possibly  he  had  found  some 
friends  in  the  tunnel.  At  all  events,  when  we 
got  back  to  the  head  of  the  gallery  he  was  in 
great  good  humor,  and  altogether  fluent  in  ex- 
planation. 

"You  are  just  in  time,"  he  said,  "to  see  the 
work  done.      Look  at  the  drillings." 

We  looked :  and  what  we  saw,  and  the  ex- 
planation thereof,  are  shown  in  the  two  follow- 
ing diagrams.     The  wall  before  us — eight  feet 


and  a  few  inches  high,  and  a  little  broader — 
Avas  honey-combed  with  holes,  about  fifty  in  all, 
apparently  placed  at  random.  The  face  of  a 
sand-hill  inhabited  by  bank  swallows  presents 
an  exact  representation  of  its  appearance.  But, 
as  we  found,  and  have  shown  on  the  diagrams, 
these  drillings  are  by  no 
means  made  at  random. 

The      affusto,     having,  '^     ^^ 

through  a  flexible  pipe,  giv- 
en a  strong  blast  of  wind 
into  each  hole,  driving  out 
all  the  dust,  was  wheeled 
back,  and  we  saw  workmen 
putting  up  a  heavy  barricade 
of  thick  oaken  plank  behind 
us.  Others  began  putting  in 
the  charges  of  powder.  We 
noticed  that  they  charged 
half  a  dozen  or  so  near  the 
centre,  then  stopped  ;  and 
all  went  back  behind  the 
barricade.  We  prudently 
went  with  them. 

"  Why  do  you  not  charge 
all  the  holes,  and  fire  thera 
ofl'  at  once  ?"  Ave  ask. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  and 
you  will  see,"  we  are  told. 

At  the  moment  the  sound 


of  the  explosion  was  heard,  and  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  had  somewhat  cleared  away  we  re-en- 
tered. There  was  a  ragged  hole  a  yard  deep, 
and  perhaps'eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  in  the 
centre  of  the  rocky  face. 

"  You  see  the  rock  gives  way  at  the  point  of 
least  resistance,  and  that  was  where  six  or  eight 
holes  had  been  bored  close  together.  Now  we 
shall  charge  another  and  larger  circuit  of  holes. 
The  rock  Avill,  of  course,  again  give  way  toward 
the  weakest  point — that  is,  toward  this  hole 
which  we  have  already  made,  enlarging  it  to  a 
couple  of  yards.  Then  we  shall  charge  the  re- 
maining holes,  and  all  the  rock  will  still  be  blown 
inward,  leaving  a  tolerably  even  surface  all 
around  the  space  marked  out  by  the  perfo- 
rators." 

The  working  of  these  blasts  is  shown  in  the 
two  diagrams.  The  position  of  the  first  hole  is 
represented  in  the  cross  section.  Its  general 
shape  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  dotted  lines  in 
the  longitudinal  section.  The  outline  of  the 
entire  excavation  is  represented  by  light  broken 
lines.  We  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  econo- 
my in  power  secured  by  blasting  successively, 
instead  of  all  at  once  ;  and  again  resolved  that 
we  would  not  undertake  to  instruct  the  Mount 
Cenis  engineers  how  to  do  their  work.  Indeed, 
we  rather  wished  that,  when  the  tunnel  shall  be 
completed,  some  of  them  would  come  to  us 
across  the  Atlantic.  We  think  they  could  teach 
us  something. 

Afterward,  when  Ave  considered  that  it  Avas  the 
River  Arc  Avhich  had  really — though  indirect- 
ly, through  Sommellier's  air-pipe — dug  through 
almost  four  miles  of  solid  Alpine  rock,  miles 
from  and  hundreds  of  feet  above  its  bed — and 
Avhen  Ave  called  to  mind  the  superabundance  of 
Avater-pOAver  Avhich  AA'e  have  lost  hitherto,  be- 
cause lying  in  ravines  so  deep  as  to  be  prac- 
tically inaccessible — and  AA'hen  Ave  considered 
hoAv  that  Avasted  Avater-poAver  might  be  trans- 
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lated  into  compressed  air,  and  so  carried  far 
away  to  places  where  it  could  be  utilized — we 
became  convinced  that  herein,  as  well  as  in  the 
Fell  Railway,  lay  matter  worthy  of  profound  con- 
sideration. What  form  our  speculations  finally 
assumed  we  have  not  space  here  to  put  down. 

We  had  in  six  hours  seen  the  entire  working 
of  the  operations  on  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel ; 
for  the  rock  blasted  out  having  been  hauled 
away,  the  affusto  was  wheeled  back,  and  again 
began  its  work  as  before. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  work  was 
completed  last  Christmas-day.  The  heads  of 
the  advance  drifts  then  met.  The  tunnel  had 
yet  to  be  blasted  to  its  full  extent  ;  and,  more- 
over, thirty-four  miles  of  most  difficult  railway 
were  to  be  constructed  to  connect  the  tunnel 
with  the  French  and  Italian  lines,  between 
which  it  forms  a  link.  We  have  in  this  pa- 
per simply  shown  what  the  ]Mount  Cenis  Tun- 
nel really  is,  giving  attention  particularly  to  the 
difficulties  involved  in  its  construction.  Pos- 
sibly, before  this  meets  the  eyes  of  our  readers 
the  tunnel  will  have  been  opened. 

A  few  facts  and  figures,  by  way  of  memoranda 
and  suggestion,  and  we  have  done :  the  actual 
work  upon  the  tunnel  was  begun  in  1859  ;  the 
air-perforators,  without  which  the  whole  must 
have  been  a  failure,  were  introduced  in  1861. 
In  1863,  Savoy  having  been  annexed  to  France, 
an  agreement  Avas  made  between  the  French 
and  Italian  governments,  in  accordance  with 
which  Italy  was  to  execute  the  whole  with- 
in   ten    years,   receiving   from    France    about 
82,000,000  francs  as  payment  for  half  cf  the 
work,  with  deductions  in  case  the  completion 
should  be  delayed.  It  is  generally  understood  that  I 
the  French  payment  will  fall  short  of  half  the  ! 
total  cost,  which  is  estimated  now  at  75,000,000  ; 
francs,  say  815,000,000.      But  it  should  also  be  i 
borne  in  mind  that  this  sum  means  much  more  ! 
in  Italy  than  with  us.     Thus,  the  payment  of  j 
ordinary  laborers  on  the  tunnel  is  three  francs  a  I 
day;  with  us  the  same  men  would  command! 
about  two  dollars.     It  is  fair  to  estimate  that, 
measured  by  our  standard,  the  cost  of  the  tun- 
nel itself,  less  than  eight  miles  long,  will  be 
$50,000, 000.     But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  act- 
ual Avorking  cost.      As  we  have  said,  thirty-four 
miles  of  railroad  have  to  be  built,  and  the  whole 
equipped  with  engines  and  carriages.    We  have  ' 
before  us  two  estimates  of  the  probable  entire  - 
cost,  which  readers  may  take  for  what  they  are 
worth,  only  bearing   in  mind  that  engineers'  \ 
estimates  are  usually  far  short  of  actual  cost.  ' 
Captain  Tyler,  the  P^nglish  Board  of  Trade  in- 
spector, in  1868,  estimated  the  entire  cost  at 
£5,400,000  ($27,000,000).     Sir  Cusack  Roney,  j 
an  eminent  British  contractor,  estimates  it  at  , 
£7,200,000  ($36,000,000).       Both    sums    are  | 
based   upon   the   price  of  Italian  labor.      We  ' 
should,  in  counting  the  cost,  multiply  by  some-  | 
thing  more  than  three,  and  so  judge  that,  tak-  | 
ing  a  fair  mean  between   the  two  estimates,  | 
the  whole  cost  of  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel  and  j 
Railway,  42  miles  in  all,  will  not  fall  short  of  I 


$100,000,000.  That,  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, it  can  ever  pay,  seems  out  of  the  question. 
And  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  as  it  is  the 
first,  so  it  will  be  the  last  enterprise  of  the  kind 
which  will  be  undertaken  for  generations.  But, 
as  we  have  before  intimated,  two  things,  hard- 
ly more  than  incidental  to  the  whole  idea,  are 
worth  to  the  world  much  more  than  all  has  cost. 
These  two  things  are :  Fell's — or  rather,  perhaps, 
Ericsson's — centre  rail  and  appurtenances,  and 
Sommellier's  air-condensing  apparatus. 


POET  AND  PAINTER. 

TuE  shadows  and  the  fire-light  gleams 
Made  war  within  the  dusky  room ; 

We  sat  and  talked  of  plans  and  dreams, 
Unmindful  of  the  gathering  gloom, 

Till  Carl  laughed  ont :  "  The  very  fire 
Makes  pictures.    See  the  touches  there! 

How  Art  and  ^Nature  both  conspire 
To  help  the  painter,  unaware' 

"  You  poets,  now,  are  idle  folk, 

You  only  need  a  little  wit 
In  morals — eggs  must  have  a  yolk — 

Some  care  that  rhymes  and  notions  fit; 

"But  we!  we  study  lines  and  tints. 

I  spent  a  week,  a  while  ago, 
Painting  a  broom.    We  want  no  hints 

In  Art— and  truth  Is  hard  to  show." 

"Ay,  with  your  clumsy  instruments 
You  make  the  truth  a  clown,"'  I  said, 

"Set  up  for  sale,  at  fifty  cents, 
In  daubs  of  yellow,  green,  and  red ! 

"But  words  are  finer  tools;  they  give 
The  meaning  under  form  and  hue. 

You  draw  the  outer  life  we  live ; 
The  inner  life  needs  painting  too. 

"You  said,  'the  tnith'— you  best  know  why. 

We  judge  attempts ;  for  none  succeed. 
Who  ever  kept  a  sunset  sky; 

Or  showed  the  beauty  in  a  weed?" 

Carl  only  sighed:  "The  truth,  indeed, 
Is  past  the  bound  of  mortal  skill ; 

But  even  to  reach  the  bound  we  need 
More  than  a  life-time's  work  and  will. 

"What  better  can  the  poets  do 
With  sunsets  ?— ponder  every  line 

And  write  a  labored  verse  or  two, 
Beflowered  with  '  gorgeous !  grand !  divine  ?' 

"Nay,  now,  I  mean  it  soberly: 

Find  me  a  verse— a  line— a  phrase- 
Even  a  word— to  bring  to  me 
The  wonder  of  the  summer  days; 

"  To  tell  the  whole  of  joy  or  pain !"' 

And  I  was  silent,  half  ashamed; 
Then  laughed  outright:  "At  least,  'tis  plain 

We  know  the  ends  at  which  we  aimed! 

"Well,  each  endeavor  has  its  worth 

To  workers  hoping  for  the  time 
When  Art  shall  have  a  noble  birth 

In  perfect  color— perfect  rhyme. 

"To-morrow  I  will  come  and  see 
Your  picture.    Read  my  book  again. 

If  failures  teach  us  charity, 
We  surely  shall  not  fail  in  vain." 
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X  as  is  West  Point  to  the  army,  is  of  com 
paratively  recent  origin.  Its  germ  existed  for 
many  years,  in  the  shape  of  instruction  given  to 
midshipmen  on  board  of  cruising  ships ;  but  it 
was  not  until  about  18iO  that  this  instruction 
was  at  all  systematized,  and  given  "a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name.''  At  that  time  the  govern- 
or of  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  assist- 
ed by  several  professors,  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  instructing  such  midshipmen  as  were  on 
shore  in  the  various  branches  of  their  profession. 
With  the  aid  of  the  instruction  thus  given  the 
midshipmen  were  enabled  to  pass  their  exami- 
nations, and  the  department  was  also  enabled  to 
raise  the  standard  of  proficiency  beyond  what  it 
had  been. 

The  system  thus  established  worked  so  well 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  extend  it  still 
further,  and  to  institute  a  regular  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued.  The  accommodations  at 
Philadelphia  being  insufficient,  in  the  summer 
of  1845  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (lion.  George 
Bancroft)  appointed  a  commission  to  examine 
various  places,  and  to  recommend  such  as  they 
thought  best  suited  for  a  naval  school.  After 
mature  deliberation,  Annapolis  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  most  eligible  site,  especially  as  the  gov- 
ernment already  owned  a  plot  of  ground  there 
of  favorable  location.  Accordingly,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  the  War  Department  turn- 
ed over  to  the  Navy  Department  Fort  Severn 
and  its  adjacent  grounds  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school.  Commander  Franklin  Buchanan  (since 
Admiral  Buchanan,  opposed  to  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  in  the  fight  in  Mobile  Bay)  was  assigned  to 
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the  command  of  the  new  station.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  from  Commander  Buchanan's 
reply  thereto,  will  show  the  original  design  of 
the  department : 

Navy  Department,  Auffvst  7,  164.'). 

Sip.,— The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  assent  of  tlic 
Presideiit,  is  prci)arecl  to  transfer  Fort  Severn  to  tlic 
Navy  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there 
a  school  for  midshipmen. 

In  carrying  this  design  into  effect  it  is  my  desire  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  expense,  to  create  no  places  for 
easy  service,  no  commands  that  are  not  strictly  nec- 
essary, to  incur  no  charge  that  may  demand  new  an- 
nual appropriations;  but,  by  a  more  wise  application 
of  moneys  already  appropriated  and  offices  already  au- 
thorized, to  provide  for  the  better  education  of  the 
young  officers  of  the  navy.  It  is  my  design  not  to  in- 
voke new  legislation,  but  to  execute  more  effectually 
existJLg  laws.  Placed  by  their  profession  in  connec- 
tion with  the  world,  visiting  in  their  career  of  service 
every  climate  and  every  leading  people,  the  officers  of 
the  American  navy,  if  they  gain  but  opportunity  for 
scientific  instruction,  may  make  themselves  as  distin- 
guished for  culture  as  they  have  been  for  gallant  con- 
duct. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  the  department  can 
select  from  among  twenty-two  professors  and  three 
teachers  of  languages.  The  object  of  the  department 
being  to  make  the  simplest  and  most  effective  ar- 
rangement for  a  school,  you  will  be  the  highest  ofiicer 
in  the  establishment,  and  will  be  intrusted  with  its 
government. 

One  great  difficulty  remains  to  be  considered :  at  our 
colleges,  and  at  West  Point,  young  men  are  trained  in 
consecutive  years ;  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
sanction  a  preliminary  school  for  the  navy,  they  on'y 
provide  for  instruction  of  officers  who  already  are  in 
the  navy.  The  pupils  of  the  Naval  School  being,  there- 
fore, officers  in  the  public  service,  wiU  be  liable  at  all 
times  to  be  called  from  their  studies  and  sent  on  pub- 
lic duty.  Midshipmen,  too,  on  their  return  from  sea, 
at  whatever  season  of  the  year,  will  be  sent  to  the 
school.    L'nder  these  circumstanceSj^-pu  mU  be ol^ii^d  j,^ 
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to  arrange  your  classes  in  snch  a  manner  as  will  leave 
opportunity  for  tliose  who  arrive  to  be  attached  to 
classes  suited  to  the  stage  of  their  progress  iu  their 
studies. 

Having  thus  expressed  to  you  some  general  views,  I 
leave  you  to  prepare  and  lay  before  this  department, 
for  its  approbation,  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
Naval  School  at  Fort  Severn,  Annapolis. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Grorue  Banouoft. 

«oni.  Franklin  Buchanan,  U.  S.  Navy. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  task  thus  con- 
fided to  Commander  Buchanan  was  one  demand- 
ing considerable  skill  and  ability  in  order  to  mas- 
ter it,  and  to  so  arrange  the  classes  that  there 
should  be  no  clashing  of  interests,  no  losing  sight 
of  the  main  object  of  the  new  system — to  afford 
to  each  individual  the  assistance  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  pass  his  examination  for  promo- 
tion. 

In  re])ly  to  the  foregoing  Commander  Bu- 
chanan wrote : 

Vt'ASWSGTcyy^Aiig'ist  14,  1S45. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  of  the  7th  instant,  and  I  respect- 
fully present  for  your  consideration  the  inclosed  plan, 
which  is  kept  strictly,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
within  the  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  depart- 
ment. As  the  navy  increases,  and  the  country  becomes 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  more  extended  education 
to  thosL  who  are  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  its 
honor  abroad,  and  who  are  so  frequently  called  upon 
to  i)erform  intricate  diplomatic  services,  an  enlarged 
system  will  doubtless  be  provided  for.  For  the  mid- 
shipmen now  in  the  service,  I  recommend  that  the  pres- 
ent probation  of  Ave  years  be  adhei*ed  to,  and  the  pro- 
posed division  of  that  period  is  based  upon  this  view. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
Your  obedient  sei'vant, 

Franklin  Buchanan, 

Hon.  George  Bancroft,  CoiuniandeT. 

Sicrttarij  of  the  Navy. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PLAN  ADOPTED. 

"  Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  school  must 
be  of  good  moral  character,  not  less  than  thirteen  nor 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  must  be  exam- 
ined by  the  surgeon  of  the  institution  to  ascertain  if  he 


be  free  from  all  infirmities  which  would  disqualify  Mm 
from  performing  the  active  and  arduous  duties  of  a 
sea  life.  He  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and 
be  familiar  with  geography  and  arithmetic. 

"  When  an  acting  midshijjman  receives  his  appoint- 
ment, he  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Naval  School,  subject 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  Those  whose  conduct 
and  proficiency  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  academic  board  will  be  retained  in 
the  service  and  sent  to  sea.  After  performing  sea  dut}' 
for  six  months,  and  receiving  a  favorable  report  for 
their  conduct  during  that  time,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
warrants  bearing  the  date  of  their  acting  appointments. 

"A  midshipman,  after  sending  three  years  at  sea  as 
now  required,  will  report  at  the  Naval  School  to  pursue 
his  course  of  studies  preparatory  to  his  final  examina- 
tion." 

The  school  was  formally  opened  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1845,  and,  as  recommended  in  the 
plan  adopted,  the  following  departments  were 
organized,  viz.  :  Gunnery  and  Steam,  ^Mathe- 
matics  and  Navigation,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosopliy,  Chemistry,  History  and 
English  Studies,  French  and  Spanish.  At  the 
head  of  each  was  an  officer  of  the  navy  or  a 
professor,  with  snch  assistants  as  were  deemed 
necessary.  From  this  comparatively  small  be- 
ginning has  grown  the  institution  as  it  at  pres- 
ent exists,  and  of  which  the  country  and  the 
Navy  Department  may  well  be  ])roud. 

The  acting  midshii)men  appointed  under  the 
new  regulations  constituted  the  junior  class, 
and  remained  at  the  school  until  their  services 
■were  required  at  sea,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
their  cruise  they  returned  for  their  final  exam- 
ination. The  senior  class  was  composed  of  mid- 
shipmen who  had  performed  the  required  sea 
service,  and  were  preparing  for  the  final  ordeal. 

Under  this  system  the  midshi})tnen  of  the  date 
of  18-10  were  graduated  in  June,  184G :  and  each 
successive  class  graduated  in  the  following  years 
until  1851.  In  1850  the  title  "Naval  School' 
was  changed  to  "Naval  Academy,"' and  in  the 
following  year  the  present  course  of  four  years 
-was  adopted,  a  modified  course  being  fixed  for 
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those  pupils  Avho  had  been  appointed  previonsly 
to  this  yeaa* ;  those  of  1851  graduated  in  ISao. 
There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  classes  in 
the  various  departments  of  instruction,  and  at 
present  they  are  as  follows,  viz.  :  Seamanship 
(including  Seamanship,  Gunnery,  Naval  and 
Infantry  Tactics,  etc.),  Mathematics,  Steam 
Enginery,  Astronomy  and  Navigation,  Phys- 
ics, Ethics,  French,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Defense 
and  Gymnastics.  The  officer  next  in  rank  to 
the  superintendent  (styled  Commandant  of 
Midshipmen)  is  the  head  of  the  Seamanship 
Department,  with  an  officer  junior  to  him  in 
charge  of  the  different  branches.  Officers  of 
the  navy,  of  various  grades  and  corps,  are  as- 
signed to  duty  as  heads  of  the  remaining  de- 
partments, and  as  assistant  instructors.  The 
course  of  studies  is  divided  as  follows,  each 
study  occupying  as  much  time  as  can  possibly 
be  given  to  it.  There  are  three  recitations 
each  day  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday),  and 
one  drill  of  some  description. 

rOUKTU    CT,\S8 — FIRST   YEAR. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Ens^Iiah  Grammar,  Geography, 
Hi><tory,  Composition,  Drawing,  French  (begun). 


TIIIRn    GLASS — SECONP   YEAR. 

Seamanship,  Gunnery,  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Mensuration,  Descriptive  Geometry,  M<;chaiiical  Draw- 
ing, Practical  Exercises  in  Steam  Enginery,  Historj-, 
Rhetoric,  French,  Drawing. 

SECOND  CLASS — THIRD  YEAR. 

Seamanship,  Ordnance  and  Naval  Gunnery,  Naval 
Light  Artillery,  Steam  Enginery,  Astronomy  and 
Navigation,  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Me- 
chanics, French,  Spanish, 

FIRST    CLASS— FOrilTn   YEAR. 

Seamanship,  Squadron  Tactics,  Gunnery,  Chemistry, 
Practical  Exercises  in  Steam  Enginery,  Navigation, 
Astronomy,  Marine  Surveying,  Physics,  International 
Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Articl  s  ol 
War,  French. 

Under  the  laws  of  Congress  there  is  allow- 
ed one  midshipman  at  the  Academy  for  each 
Congressional  District,  one  for  each  Territory, 
and  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
President  ai)points  from  the  District,  and  also 
has  ten  appointments  at  large  annually,  from 
the  sons  of  officers  of  the  army  or  navy.  The 
nomination  of  all  other  candidates  is  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  member  or  delegate  from  actual  resi- 
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dents  of  his  district  or  Territory.  A  vacancy 
from  each  district  is  caused  once  in  four  years 
by  graduation,  besides  others  caused  by  dis- 
missals and  by  inability  to  finish  the  academic 
course. 

Candidates  must  now  be  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present 
certificates  of  good  character  from  persons  of 
good  repute,  especially  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, principals  of  high  schools,  etc.  They  must 
pass  a  medical  examination  as  strict  as  that 
required  to  be  passed  by  a  recruit ;  and  they 
must  also  pass  before  the  Academic  Board  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English 
grammar.  On  passing  both  these  ordeals,  the 
candidate  obtains  his  appointment  as  midship- 
man, receives  his  traveling  expenses  from  his 
home  to  Annapolis,  and  is  required  to  sign  ar- 
ticles binding  him  to  serve  in  the  navy  for  eight 
years  (including  his  time  at  the  Academy),  un- 
less sooner  discharged.  He  must  immediately 
procure  his  uniform  and  outfit,  which  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance,  and  he  must  also  deposit 
$100  for  the  purchase  of  text-books.  He  is 
now  placed  on  board  one  of  the  ships  attached 
to  the  Academy  until  tlie  commencement  of  the 
academic  year,  wlien  the  new  class  removes  to 
the  "Junior  Binldings." 

Up  to  18G1  the  grounds  had  been  enlarged 
by  purchase,  and  by  the  building  of  a  sea-wall, 
and  filling  up  to  it  from  the  original  shore- 
line. Of  the  buildings  originally  transferred 
by  the  War  Department  there  remain  (besides 
the  Fort)  only  those  of ''Superintendent's  Row," 
and  none  of  this  row  in  its  original  shape. 
The  wooden  structures  originally  occupied  by 
the  midshipmen  were  gradually  replaced  by  the 
quarters  now  known  as  the  "Junior  Build- 
ings," the  last  of  these  having  been  completed 
in  1853.  In  this  year  were  also  completed  the 
"Seamanship   Building,"    originally   designed 


upon  the  walls  of  Fort  Severn,  was  finished  in 
1851,  and  was  originally  used  as  a  battery  for 
exercise  with  great  guns.  In  1854  the  "Ob- 
servatory" and  "Gunnery  Building"  (the  latter 
being  originally  the  cha})el)  were  completed  ; 
and  between  1855  and  18G0  the  "Hospital" 
and  "  Officers'  Row"  were  built. 

The  "  Midshipmen's  Monument"  stands  near 

the  Gunnery  Building.      It  was  erected  in  1848, 

and  has  upon  it  the  following  inscriptions : 

To  Passed  Midshipmen 

H.  A.  Clemson 

and 

J.    R.    HVNSON, 

Lost  with  the  U.  S.  Brig  Somers, 

Off  Vera  Cruz,  December  S,   1S46. 

This  monument  is  erected  by 

Passed  and  other  Midshipmen 

Of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 

As  a  tribute  of  respect. 


To  Midshipmen 

J.    W.    PiLLSBURV 

and 

W.  B.  Shubrick, 

Killed  near  Vera  Cruz 

While  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  Herndon  Monument  stands  well  to  the 
front  of  Othcers'  Row.  It  was  erected  in  June, 
1860,  by  officers  of  the  navy,  to  the  memory  of 
Commander  William  L.  Herndon,  who  lost  his 
life  while  in  command  of  the  mail-steamer  Cen- 
tral America.      It  bears  the  simple  inscription  : 

Herndon. 
And  on  the  opposite  side  : 

September  12,  1857. 

The  Naval  Monument  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Richard  Somers  and  Lieu- 
tenants James  Caldwell,  James  Decatur,  Henry 
Wadsworth,  Joseph  Israel,  and  John  0.  Dorsey, 
who  fell  in  the  attack  made  on  the  city  of  Trip- 
oli in  1804.  It  was  erected  in  1808,  and  stood 
originally  in  the  Navy-yard  at  Washington,  but 
was  afterward  removed  to  the  Capitol  grounds. 


for  a  mess  hall  and  library,  and  also  the  gas  j  In  1860  it  was,  by  authority  of  Congress,  re- 
and  steam  works.      The  "  Gvmnasium,"  built  |  moved  to  Annapolis. 
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In  the  fivll  of  ISoO  the  quarters  on  shore  were 
found  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
students,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Plymouth  was 
used  by  the  fourth  class  as  quarters.  As  this 
vessel  was  also  used  as  a  practice  ship  during 
tlie  summer,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  station 
a  permanent  vessel  at  the  school,  and  the  frigate 
Constihition,  "Old  Ironsides,"  was  sent  there  in 
1860,  and  the  fourth  class  of  that  year  quartered 
on  board  her. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  nearly  all  the  students  from  the  se- 
ceding States  resigned,  and  the  Academy  was 
temporarily  disorganized.  Studies  were  sus- 
pended, and  every  preparation  made  to  resist 
the  attack  which  had  been  threatened.  The 
safety  of  the  place  was  assured  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Massachusetts  troops  under  General  Butler, 
followed  soon  after  by  the  Seventh  New  York. 
The  frigate  was  towed  over  the  bar,  the  mid- 
shipmen embarked  upon  her,  and  the  vessel  was 
sent  to  New  York,  where  she  remained  for  some 
time,  the  school  meanwhile  being  turned  over 
to  the  War  Department  and  used  as  a  hospital. 

After  some  waiting  the  Navy  De})artment  was 
again  indebted  to  the  good  otBces  of  the  War 
Department  for  the  offer  of  Fort  Adams,  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  as  a  suitable  place  at 
M'hich  to  re-establish  the  school.  The  ship  was 
sent  to  Newport,  the  officers  and  professors, 
with  the  records  and  the  library,  with  its  various 
curiosities,  coming  by  steamer  from  Annajiolis. 
The  need  of  officers  was  so  great  that  all  the 
midshipmen,  except  the  fourth  class,  were  de- 
tached from  the  school  and  sent  at  once  into 
active  service  without  finishing  their  academic 
course.  It  was  found  that  the  fort  itself  was 
too  damp  to  be  used  as  quarters,  so  the  ship  was 
moored  close  to  the  wharf  and  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. Studies,  drills,  and  exercises  went  on  as 
usual,  and  on  Saturdays  the  ship  was  thrown 


open  to  visitors.  Crowds  of  people  came  off  to 
enjoy  the  music  and  dancing,  not  less  than  to 
see  a  ship  so  renowned  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

In  the  fiill  it  became  necessary  to  make  some 
arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  new 
class,  and  tho  Atlantic  House,  a  large  and  com- 
modious hotel  building,  was  hired,  and  the  senior 
(then  third)  class  was  removed  to  it.  The  su- 
perintendent's and  other  offices  were  also  in  this 
l)uilding,  and  the  school  ship  was  taken  into  tho 
inner  harbor,  moored  alongside  the  wharf  on 
Goat  Island,  and  used  for  the  new  class.  Pro- 
vision having  been  made  by  Congress  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  students,  the  existing 
accommodations  were  again  found  inadequate, 
and  the  frigate  Santee  was  added  as  quarters. 
The  sloops  Macedonian,  Marion,  and  John  Adams 
were  also  used  as  practice  ships  for  exercising 
great  guns,  spars,  sails,  etc.  A  small  steamer 
ran  every  half  hour  from  the  city  to  the  ships, 
so  that  the  organization  of  the  institution  was 
kept  up,  though  the  component  parts  were  so  far 
asunder.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
1 865,  great  efrbrts  having  been  made  meanwliile 
to  cause  the  permanent  location  of  the  school 
to  be  made  near  Newport.  Liberal  offers  of 
land,  etc.,  were  made,  but  all  to  no  avail;  and 
in  that  year,  by  authority  and  direction  of  Con- 
gress, it  was  returned  to  its  home,  the  necessary 
transfers  having  been  made  by  the  Wai  and 
Navy  Departments. 

Vice-Admiral  Porter  was  ordered  to  the  su- 
perintendency,  and — taught  by  the  experience 
of  the  war  just  finished — he  induced  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  great  many  improvements 
in  and  about  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The 
grounds  have  been  greatly  improved  by  plant- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  laying  out  new  walks, 
erecting  fountains,  etc.  There  have  also  been 
built  some  new  officers'  quarters,  the  Steam 
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Bnikling,  tlie  CliU])el, 
the  Laborat ory, and  the 
Senior  Building,  In 
this  last  building  are 
the  mess-hall,  hiundry, 
kitclien,  etc.,  togetlier 
witli  a  number  of  reci- 
tation-rooms, so  that, 
with  the  cxcejjtion  of 
steam  and  pliysics,  all 
instruction  is  given  un- 
der one  roof.  The 
fourth  class  recite  in 
the  old  recitation-hall, 
taking  their  meals  with 
the  rest  of  the  school 
in  the  Senior  Building. 
The  grounds  have 
been  enlarged  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Ma- 
ryland gubernatorial 
mansion,  and  the  land 
belonging  thereto,  and 
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also  by  the  purchase  of  a  farm  (known  as  Straw- 
berry Hill)  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acres, 
close  at  hand.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  pur- 
chase the  small  plot  of  land  lying  between  the 
Academy  walls  and  the  farm  ;  but  Congress 
has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds. 

On  a  high  point  of  land  on  the  farm,  from 
which  is  obtained  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Sev- 
ern River  and  the  Academy,  with  its  surround- 
ings, has  been  laid  out  a  cemetery  for  the  bu- 
rial of  deceased  officers  and  men  belonging  to 


TUE   AKMORY. 

the  navy.  Here  are  the  graves  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Flusser,  killed  in  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina,  and  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  W. 
Preston,  killed  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher. 
Beyond  the  cemetery  is  a  handsome  park,  with 
a  diversified  surface  of  hill 'and  d;ile,  with  wind- 
ing paths  and  drives,  about  five  miles  in  length. 
The  rest  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  raising 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  A  large  and  commodious  hospital  has 
also  been  erected  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
locations  on  the  new  purchase. 
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Upon  the  purchase  of  the  Governor's  House 
the  Academy  walls  wore  extended  so  as  to  take 
it  within  the  limits ;  the  lower  floor  was  fitted 
up  for  the  library,  and  the  books,  etc.,  removed 
to  it,  the  old  library  being  used  as  a  seaman- 
ship-room. There  are  many  professional  works 
to  be  found  here,  of  course,  together  with 
lighter  reading ;  there  are  in  all  some  thirteen 
thousand  volumes.  The  upper  story  of  this 
house  is  now  used  as  the  superintendent's  office 
and  Academic  Board  room.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  is  quite  a  handsome  collection  of  curios- 
ities, which  have- been  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  by  various  officers,  and  donated  to  the 
Academy. 

In  the  seamansliip-room  a  great  want  has 
been  supplied.  Formerly  a  student  would  read 
in  the  text-book  how  some  operation  of  practi- 
cal seamanship  was  performed,  and  would  have 
to  imagine  how  it  would  look  ;  now  he  can  go 
to  the  working  model  and  see  just  how  the 
operation  is  performed,  and,  if  need  be,  go 
through  all  the  various  steps  himself.  There 
are  here  a  large  number  of  models  of  various 
wooden  and  iron-clad  vessels  of  our  own  navy, 
as  well  as  of  other  services.  There  are  also 
working  models  of  dry-docks,  navy-yard  sheers, 
launciiing-ways,  masting,  and  heaving  down 
vessels,  carrying  out  anchors  in  boats,  of  ships 
under  all  sail,  showing  the  exact  way  in  which 
every  rope  is  rove,  and  of  many  other  interest- 
ing things  to  be  found  on  board  ship,  and  of 
practical  application  every  day.  In  this  de- 
partment there  are  three  drills  in  each  week  in 


exercising  sails,  spars,  or  boats,  whenever  the 
weather  permits  ;  if  not  favorable,  the  exercisi! 
consists  in  practice  with  army  signals,  in  learn- 
ing how  to  knot  and  splice,  etc. 

The  gunnery-room  contains  working  models  of 
all  the  difterent  kinds  of  guns  and  gun-carriages 
in  use  in  the  navy.  There  is  a  coitijilete  model 
of  a  frigate's  magazine,  showing  all  the  internal 
fittings.  There  are  specimens  of  various  sorts 
of  fuses,  projectiles,  torpedoes,  small-arms,  etc., 
in  use  in  difterent  countries.  There  are  mod- 
els of  fiasks  for  casting  shot,  shell,  and  guns,  and 
also  a  large  machine  for  testing  the  strength  of 
the  iron  used  in  casting  cannon.  Not  the  least 
interesting  objects  in  this  room  are  the  captured 
flags  displayed  upon  the  walls.  They  have  been 
carefully  and  jealously  guarded  and  rei)aired,  and 
are  now  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Among 
them  are  the  flags  of  the  ^facedonian,  captured 
October  25,  1812,  by  the  United  Siatea,  under 
command  of  Captain  Decatur ;  of  the  Gueriiere, 
captured  August  ID,  1812,  by  the  Constitution. 
under  command  of  Captain  Isaac  Hull ;  of  the 
Java,  captured  December  29,  1812,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, under  command  of  Captain  Bainbridge : 
of  the  Cj/a7}e  and  Levant,  captured  by  the  same 
"Old  Ironsides,"'  February  20,  1815,  the  good 
old  ship  being  at  this  time  commanded  by  the 
late  Rear-Admiral  Stewart ;  of  the  Conjiance. 
Chub,  Linnet,  and  Bei-esfoi'd,  captured  by  Com- 
modore Macdonough's  squadron  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  September  11,  1814;  of  the  Chipj^eican 
and  Detroit,  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  Septv:>-mber  10,  1813; 
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besides  various  other  trophies  of  but  little  less 
interest.  Here  is  to  be  seen,  also,  the  flag  that 
PeiTV  flew  from  his  mast-head  on  that  glorious 
September  day,  and  which  he  carried  with  him 
when  he  shifted  from  the  Lawrence  to  the  Niag- 
ara in  the  heat  of  battle ;  inscribed  upon  it  are 
the  immortal  words  of  the  dying  Lawrence — 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship."  The  sight  of  these 
trophies  of  former  days  is,  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire the  young  midshipmen  with  high  resolves 
to  endeavor  to  do  their  duty  as  well  as  the  he- 
rocs  gone  before,  should  ever  occasion  offer. 

Li  this  department  there  are  drills  at  great 
guns,  small-arms,  naval  light  artillery,  mortar 
and  iron-clad  practice.  The  great-gun  exer- 
cises take  place  on  board  the  gunnery  ship.  For 
the  artillery  there  are  twenty-four  12-pound 
howitzers,  and  for  infantiy  five  hundred  breech- 
loading  cadet  muskets.  There  is  a  13-inch  mor- 
tar mounted  upon  the  sea-wall,  at  which  the  first 
class  are  exercised.  The  iron-clad  Amphitrite 
is  used  also  to  exercise  this  class  at  15-inch 
gun  practice,  as  well  as  to  explain  to  them  the 
construction  of  the  Monitor  class  of  vessels. 

In  the  model-room  of  the  Steam  Building  are 
models  of  various  kinds  of  boilers,  propellers, 
steam-gauges,  pumps,  valves,  etc.,  and  a  work- 
ing model  of  a  propeller  engine,  with  glass  fit- 
tings, so  that  the  students  can  see  the  working 
of  the  valves,  etc.,  when  the  engine  is  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  engine-room  is  a  pair  of  gun- 
boat engines,  with  four  boilers,  so  erected  that 
they  can  be  operated  by  steam  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  on  board  ship.  Two 
of  these  boilers  are  used  to  generate  steam. 
The  other  two  are  open,  painted  white  on  the 
inside,  and  lit  with  gas,  so  that  their  entire  in- 
teiior  constniction  may  be  seen,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  stays, 
braces,  etc.,  can  be  obtained.     Tliere  are  also 


in- this  room  steam-pumps  of  diflerent  patents, 
a  small  beam  engine,  and  a  model  of  a  steam- 
hammer.  A  steam  fire-engine  is  also  kept  here, 
with  fires  ready  to  be  lighted  at  an  instant's  no- 
tice. Exercise  witli  this  and  the  other  fire  ap- 
paratus belonging  to  the  school  takes  place  oc- 
casionally during  the  year.  Instruction  in  the 
steam  department  is  given  by  text-books  and 
lectures,  but  more  especially  by  practical  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  engines  are  manipulated  en- 
tirely by  the  midshipmen.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  no  institution  in  the  country  that  pos- 
sesses equal  facilities  for  the  study  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  a  naval  officer's  profession. 

In  1851  the  steamer  John  Hancock  was  sent 
to  the  Academy  to  be  used  as  a  practice  ship, 
ihe  students  embarking  for  the  summer  and 
being  exercised  in  the  mor^  practical  parts  of 
their  profession.  The  advantages  derived  from 
this  happy  plan  of  combining  theoretical  in- 
struction on  shore  with  practical  seamanship  on 
board  ship  were  soon  evidenced  ;  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  practice  cruise  every 
summer  (except  that  of  1861),  different  sailing 
vessels  having  been  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
general  course  has  been  to  go  to  Europe,  visit- 
ing some  of  the  principal  naval  ports  of  En- 
gland and  France,  returning  by  way  of  Madei- 
ra. There  have  been  some  few  cruises  on  our 
own  coast,  but  the  foreign  ones  have  been  most 
in  favor.  The  officers  tor  these  cruises  are 
detailed  from  those  serving  at  the  Academy  in 
the  various  departments.  There  are  ai)pointed 
from  these  officers  instructors  in  practical  sea- 
manship, gunnery,  and  navigation ;  and  not 
only  are  the  midshipmen  thoroughly  instructed 
in  these  difi"erent  branches,  but  they  are  also 
practiced  in  the  duties  of  officers.  Those  not 
engaged  in  performing  these  duties  are  distrib- 
uted about  the  ship,  where  they  can  obtain  a 
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practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  seaman. 
There  re  quite  a  number  of  vessels  now  at- 
tached to  the  Academy,  and  used  for  dirt^"erent 
])urposes.  They  arc  the  sailing  frigates  Con- 
stitutum  and  Sd/iiee,  sloops  ^Savcuina/i,  Jfacedo- 
nian,  Marion,  and  Dak,  and  the  double  turreted 
monitor  Am/)hifrite.  The  Constitution  is  used 
as  a  receiving  ship  for  the  new  class  of  each 
year,  and  for  the  men  attached  to  the  station. 
The  Santee  is  used  as  a  gunnery  ship,  being 
armed  with  twenty-four  8-inch  and  twenty-four 
o2-))ound  guns  of  tlie  new  pattern,  mounted 
upon  the  iron  gun-carriages  recently  adopted. 
Tiie  Saca/inah  and  Macedonian  are  used  as  prac- 
tice ships  for  the  summer  cruise.  The  Marion 
is  used  for  exercising  with  spars,  and  the  Dale 
for  exercising  with  sails.  These  vessels  are  all 
moored  alongside  the  dock,  and  are  convenient 
of  access.  The  Monitor  lies  in  the  stream,  and 
is  considered  to  be  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting object  to  visitors.  These  vessels  are 
all  kept  in  good  condition,  and  are  of  much 
more  service  than  if  kept  at  a  navy-yard,  while 
tliey  are  no  more  expensive  to  the  government. 
In  the  department  of  Defense  and  Gymnas- 
tics instruction  is  given  by  two  sword-masters 
and  one  gymnast.  The  course  commences  with 
tlie  fourth  class  year,  and  continues  throughout 
the  entire  term  at  the  Academy.  Occasionally 
the  more  advanced  students  give  exhibitions  of 
their  skill  in  these  branches  in  the  gymnasium, 
in  the  presence  of  the  otticers'  families  and  of 
visitors  from  the  city.  These  atfairs  generally 
conclude  with  dancing.  The  band  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  a  very  tine  one,  and  furnislies  music 
twice  a  month  during  the  year  for  a  liop.  and 
occasionallv  for  a  ball. 


There  is  a  ball  and  a  boat  club  in 
each  class,  the  members  of  which 
practice  and  train  as  much  as  their 
duties  will  permit,  Tlie  ball  matches 
are  numerously  attended,  and  great 
interest  is  excited  among  the  ditler- 
ent  classes  :  occasionally  an  outside 
club  plays  a  match  with  tlie  Academy 
cham])ions. 

The  boat  races  take  place  between 
the  tirst  and  second  class  in  four-oared 
shells,  and  between  the  third  and 
fourth  in  lap  -  streaks.  The  senior 
class  in  each  generally  wins,  owing 
to  the  advantage  given  by  their  extra 
year  at  the  school ;  but  the  date  of 
18GG  won  in  both  their  second  and 
tirst  class  years  (18G9  and  1870),  and 
I  he  fourth  class  beat  the  third  at  the 
hist  race  in  the  spring  of  1870.  The 
>liell-boats  were  })ulled  so  well  and 
made  such  good  time  that  in  1869  a 
general  challenge  was  given  to  any 
club  in  the  country  by  A^ice-Adniiral 
Porter,  who  was  then  superintendent. 
It  was  accepted  by  the  Quaker  City 
Club  of  Philadelphia  for  1870;  other 
clubs  declined  on  account  of  the  early  date 
of  the  race,  which  must  take  ]ilace  before  the 
close  of  the  annual  examination  on  the  1st  of 
June.  There  was  naturally  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  about  this  race,  as  the  midship- 
men had  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged 
to  attend  their  usual  duties  besides  the  pull- 
ing, Mr.  Blakie,  of  the  Harvard  Club,  had 
been  the  referee  in  the  previous  race  between 
the  classes,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult of  that  contest  that  he  consented  to  coach 
the  Academy  crew  for  their  trial  with  the 
Quaker  Citys.  The  course  is  three  miles  in 
length,  in  }ilain  sight  from  the  various  build- 
ings in  the  grounds,  and  on  the  ai)i)ointed  day 
a  large  crowd  was  present.  At  the  start  the 
midshipmen  drew  slightly  ahead  of  their  op- 
])onents,  and  kept  the  lead,  continually  increas- 
ing their  distance  until  the  tinish,  making  the 
three  miles  in  twenty  minutes  and  twenty-five 
seconds. 

The  winning  boat's  crew  in  the  senior  race 
are  presented  with  the  champion  boat-flag,  and 
have  their  names  placed  upon  a  silver  band 
around  the  staff.  The  flag  is  retained  in  their 
names  nntil  the  next  year,  when  it  is  again 
transferred  to  the  winning  crew. 

Besides  these  annisements  there  is  a  bowling- 
alley  and  a  pistol-gallery  for  the  use  of  the 
students;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  dejmrtment 
to  make  it  so  pleasant  within  the  Academy 
limits  that  there  shall  be  no  temptation  to  the 
midshipmen  to  go  outside  them.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  success  will  crown  these  endeavors, 
and  that  the  students  will  appreciate  the  great 
advantages  that  they  enjoy,  and  will  imjirove 
them  accordingly. 
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ALONG  THE  FLORIDA  REEF. 
[Sim  asnper.] 


NORTH  KEY  may  be  considered  the  last  of 
the  series  or  chain  of  ishmds  which  at  pres- 
ent stand  above  the  waters  of  the  Florida  Reef, 
though,  to  borrow  a  term,  it  is  one  of  a  remit- 
tent form.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  circular 
range  which  constitutes  the  group  known  as  the 


the  force  of  the  sea  is  broken  as  it  flows  through 
them.  A  circle  of  fortifications,  completed  as 
is  projected,  would  render  this  fortress  impreg- 
nable. 

North   Key  would  make  quite  a  respectable 
appearance:   but  when   the  winter  "northers'" 


Dry  Tortugas,  but  has  its  value  as  an  important  |  come  the  little  ridge,  the  incipient  isle  that  had 
portion  of  that  barrier  which  forms  the  grand  |  gradually  been  swept  up  by  the  summer  trades, 


harbor  for  Avhich  this  place  is  noted.  We  say 
remittent,  for  sometimes  there  is  no  island  here. 
Certain  influences  of  tide  and  wind  conspire  to 
make  and  unmake,  while  the  good  offices  of 
the  mangrove  are  wanted  to  hold  what  chances 
to  remain  for  a  time. 

Though  the  island  may  be  beneath  the  sur- 
face, the  solid  substructure  is  just  as  effective 
as  a  barrier.  The  harbor  formed  by  this  series 
is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a 
depth  of  from  twenty  to  ninety  feet,  with  an  ex- 
cellent holding  ground  for  anchoring,  the  bottom 
being  a  cohesive  calcareous  mud.  Garden  Key, 
on  which  Fort  Jeiferson  is  situated,  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  harbor.  Vessels  of  the  largest 
class  can  anchor  on  all  sides,  or  sail  entirely 
around  the  fort.  It  is  a  novel  sight,  during  a 
storm,  from  the  walls  or  the  light-tower.  Seem- 
ingly we  are  in  mid-ocean,  what  islands  there 
are  being  so  low  and  inconspicuous.  '  But  while 
without  all  is  tumult,  within  the  water  is  calm 
as  in  a  pond.  Even  the  three  channels  that 
open  out  to  the  deep  water  are  so  tortuous  that 


is  leveled,  and  the  wave  closes  over  it.  So  it 
goes  on  from  year  to  year.  It  seems  that  these 
advanced  outer  islands  are  too  subject  to  the 
strong  winds,  which  so  agitate  the  water  as  to 
prevent  the  mangrove  buds  taking  root.  Con- 
sequently their  existence  depends  on  other  ele- 
ments. Here  we  see  how  useful  are  the  various 
gigantic  ipomcea  vines  alluded  to  in  the  last 
Number.  In  the  absence  of  the  mangrove  with 
its  buttressed  roots,  which  hold  the  loose  ma- 
terial and  the  floating  waste,  the  strong,  stout 
vines  of  the  ipomoeas  spread  out,  and  take  root 
with  such  firnmess  as  to  hold  ridges  of  sand 
until  grass  and  weeds  obtain  a  footing.  The 
grasses  in  these  sandy  wastes  have  enormous 
bunches  of  roots,  which  spread  widely,  and  give 
great  strength. 

Among  the  more  important  of  these  plants 
the  wheat-grass  stands  pre  eminent.  Groups 
of  this  grass  become  firmly  fixed,  and  afford 
lodgment  for  little  windrows  of  sand,  as  well  as 
protection  for  the  more  tender  grasses  and  suc- 
culent weeds.  As  the  vegetation  becomes  es- 
tablished and  grows  rank,  the  sea-birds  come  to 
build  their  nests  there.  North  Key  has,  how- 
ever, never  assumed  the  dignity  of  this  condi- 
tion Ihiice  we  ha\e  M'^ited  It  in  oui  i  ambles  en 
the  reef  On  the  fiist  occa^^ion,  \\\\\\q  yet  in 
deep  watei,  oui  boat  stiuck  hei  bows  in  the 
\ielding  ^and,  and  we  stood  on  Noith  Key  as 
one  would  stand  on  the  ndge  i)ole  of  a  house. 
At  a  little  distance  it  looked  like  i  flo  uing  spar. 
It  ^^a'^  in  muKummei  Ihe  smooth  ocean  bor- 
dei    mo\cd  m  gentle  libiation  OMtx   the  clean 
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white  sand,  leaving  its  furbelows  of  algee  and 
shells.  The  spirit-crabs,  usually  the  first  deni- 
zens of  the  key,  were  not  there.  The  tin}-  tracks 
of  beach  birds  gave  token  of  winged  visitors ; 
and  just  in  the  centre  of  the  low  mound  lay  a 
solitary  gull's  egg :  not  much,  certainly,  to  fur- 
nish entertainment  or  instruction  ;  but  the  situ- 
ation, as  one  of  the  party  remarked,  "smacked 
of  the  poetical. "  Even  here  a  purpose  had  been 
served  :  one  of  God's  creatures  had  found  here 
a  home,  and  we  left  it  undisturbed.  As  we  turn- 
ed to  leave  we  met  the  Bos'n's  eye,  and  heard 
liim  remark  something  about  cobwebs  ;  but  that 
was  absurd,  for  there  were  certainly  no  spiders 
here. 

It  is  honorable  to  tlie  feelings  of  any  one  that 
he  regards  the  integrity  of  Nature's  handiwork. 
On  one  occasion,  when  visiting  Bird  Key,  when 
a  perfect  cloud  of  sea-birds  hovered  overhead, 
we  could  have  struck  down  great  numbers  of 
them  ;  but  the  party  seemed  unanimous  in  the 
feeling  that  they  should  not  be  destroyed.  On 
the  tops  of  the  low  bushes,  as  we  passed  on  to 
the  beach,  were  several  pairs  of  that  beautiful 
dove-colored  tern  which  lays  the  single  white 
egg  on  the  bush-top.  One  pair  we  were  par- 
ticularly observing.  We  could  have  taken  them 
in  our  hands.  Without  a  sign  of  fear,  they  were 
billin.;-  and  cooing;  and  we  were  just  recalling 
the  pleasant  words  of  Darwin  concerning  the 
loveliness  of  the  little  tern,  when  some  one,  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation,  tlirew  a  billet  of 
■^ood,  which  struck  down  one  of  the  pair  to  the 
ground.  It  was  gratifying  to  notice  with  what 
positive  emotion  the  members  of  the  party  con- 
demned the  act  and  expressed  regrets.  It  is  a 
shameful  omission  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  shore  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the  interi- 
or, that  laws  are  not  made  to  prohibit  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  that  find 
a  home  with  us.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  many 
to  look  forward  to  the  return  of  the  sea- fowl 
along  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  the  land  birds 
in  the  forest  borders  of  our  towns.  Hunting  as 
a  pastime  in  the  settled  parts  is  simply  Vandal- 
ism. 

Daring  the  storms  that  occur  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  when  migration  is  progressing,  the 
keys  are  visited  by  a  great  variety  of  birds. 
Before  the  fort  here  was  garrisoned  the  trees 
within  aiforded  a  favorite  resort.  At  one  time 
there  Avere  several  species  of  hawks,  a  flock  of 
butcher-birds,  whip-poor-wills,  chuck-will's-wid- 
ows,  and  a  host  of  smaller  birds.  The  herons 
are  always  very  abundant  at  such  times  (several 
species),  and  the  little  bitterns  so  numerous  that 
a  grand  sliooting  takes  place  to  procure  them 
for  food,  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  The  Southern 
people  eat  any  "fowl" — even  hawks  and  cor- 
morants. 

There  are  a  few  more  forms,  animal  and 
vegetable,  within  the  lagoon  that  come  within 
the  list  we  had  selected  for  exhibition.  It  is  a 
puzzle  to  many  how  and  where  the  i-ed  coral  is 
obtained.  As  there  is  in  these  waters  a  varietv 
of  the  same  animal  substance,  we  raav  see  clear- 


ly its  nature.  In  many  places  along  the  reef 
we  observe  through  the  glass  waving  buslies  and 
feathery,  plume-like  forms,  ranging  in  color  from 
a  light  brown  to  black.  Under  the  general  temi 
Gorgonia  these  and  the  beautiful  sea-fans  are 
known.  They  grow,  like  the  coral,  from  anv 
fragment  on  the  bottom,  and  are  in  manv  re- 
spects the  same.  From  the  minute  germ,  or 
soft  polyp,  barely  visible  to  the  unassisted  eve, 
is  secreted  at  its  base  a  peculiar  siabstance,  hav- 
ing the  same  constituents  as  the  horn  and  the 
hoofs  of  animals.  The  polyp,  now  established, 
throws  out  another  and  outer  coating  of  lime 
similar  to  that  of  the  hard  corals :  now  a  bud 
is  put  forth,  and  others,  and  the  stalk  branches 
like  a  shrub,  having  numerous  polyps  in  pores 
along  its  surfoce. 

One  species,  found  abundantly  on  the  reef, 
has  a  jet-black  horny -base,  or  heart;  and  this 
is  a  vai-iety  of  the  coral  used  in  jewelry,  the 
only  difference  being  in  color.  The  red  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  choice  coral 
of  jewelers  is,  then,  the  skeleton  portion  of  a 
living  form.  While  alive  and  growing  the 
surface  is  enveloped  in  a  crust  of  lime,  out  of 
which,  through  many  minute  pores,  the  polyps 
spread  their  star-like  mouths.  This  black  coral 
is  equally  fine  in  its  texture,  and  has  the  same 
waxy  gloss  that  characterizes  the  red.  It  would 
prove  a  pleasing  material  for  the  same  uses. 
Some  of  the  older  gorgonias,  bearing  large, 
heavy  tops,  have  from  time  to  time  thrown  out 
a  new  deposit  of  the  root,  so  as  to -make  a  sure 
hold  against  the  heavy  sea.  These,  when  found 
dry  upon  the  beaches,  so  closely  resemble  the 
gnarled  roots  of  a  tree  in  color  and  form  that 
nothing  but  the  well-known  results  of  the  chem- 
ical analysis  will  convince  one  unacquainted 
with  them.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  animal 
horn  or  hoof. 

A  fsimiliar  and  interesting  object  on  the 
waters  of  the  reef  is  the  gulf-weed.  On  the 
broad  sea,  with  no  roots,  no  moorings,  buoyed 
by  little  round  bladders,  floats  this  seeming 
waste,  this  refuse  mass  ;  but  here  is  its  abiding- 
place,  growing  and  thriving  as  well  on  the  white 
crest  of  the  turbulent  wave  as  on  its  placid  sur- 
face. Patches  of  this  weed  floating  in  mid- 
ocean  would  naturally  seem  to  be  dead  or  dying 
plants  that  have  been  wrenched  from  the  deep. 
Indeed,  that  which  is  seen  thrown  upon  the 
beaches,  consisting  of  other  species,  is  so  pro- 
duced— torn  from  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  shore. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  shore  sea-weeds 
die  soon  after  they  are  separated  from  the  rocks 
on  which  they  have  rooted,  though  they  do  not 
receive  any  nourishment  from  them.  Tlie  gulf- 
weed  derives  its  nourishment  directly  from  the 
sea.  It  is  an  ocean  plant ;  vast  prairies  are 
found  in  some  parts,  and  naturally  we  regard 
them  as  answering  some  wise  end. 

There  are  certain  birds  whose  home  is  on 
the  ocean.  The  frigate-bird  and  the  tro})ic- 
bird  swoop  down,  skim  the  long  undulating 
masses  of  weed,  and  find  choice  morsels  there. 
Mother  Carey's  chickens  go  abroad  over  this 
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"  ocean  meadow,"  and  find  dainty  picking. 
Several  species  of  shell-fish  have  no  other  home 
but  this  friendly  shelter.  To  the  naturalist  they 
afford  an  abundance  of  pleasurable  occupation, 
especially  if  he  has  a  good  microscope  at  hand. 
The  natural  history  of  a  patch  of  gulf-weed 
thoroughly  "worked  up,"  and  illustrated  from 
drawings  made  under  the  microscope,  would 
make  a  sizable  volume,  and  one  full  of  mar- 
velous forms.  Thousands  of  unfamiliar  creat- 
ures inhabit  here  that  have  no  common  names, 
yet  are  honored  with  classic  titles  by  science. 
Some  are  found  on  the  weeds  that  come  to  the 
shore;  and  no  objects  are  more  interesting  un- 
der the  glass  than  these. 

Aristotle  speaks  of  a  "  great  weedy  sea"  that 
the  Phoenicians  met  with  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  great  "Sargasso  Sea"  of  algse,  in 
mid-ocean,  which  Columbus  mentions — 16th 
September,  1492 — and  locates  between  the 
twentieth  and  forty-fifth  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude, forty  degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  is  at 
this  day  in  the  same  place.  Small  patches  oc- 
cur between  this  and  the  American  shore,  be- 
ing thrown  into  this  portion  of  the  ocean  by 
the  eddies  of  the  great  oceanic  currents.  The 
whole  of  this  immense  space,  which  is  reported 
to  be  thickly  covered  with  gulf-weed,  is  com- 
puted by  Humboldt  to  be  many  thousand  square 
miles.  An  example  somewhat  resembling  this 
occurs  in  a  fresh-water  lake  in  Chili.  The 
"  floating  islands"  here  consist  of  portions  of 
dead  plants,  that  are  so  matted  together  a  base 
is  offered  for  the  growth  of  other  plants  and 
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shrubs.  Considerable  solidity  is  thus  estab- 
lished, and  quite  large  animals,  sometimes  cat- 
tle, are  seen  on  them.  The  wind  moves  them 
freely  fi-om  place  to  place.  The  form  is  cir- 
cular, the  thickness  four  to  six  feet,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  immersed  in  water. 

One  of  the  few  forms  of  shell-fish  "that  seem 
to  be  entirely  oceanic,  or  independent  of  any 
de'pot,  is  the  janthina,  or  sea-snail.  The  blue 
of  this  snail  is  so  like  the  three  forms  we  have 
observed  elsewhere  one  would  at  first  think 
them  allied,  particularly  as  they  are  usually 
found  together,  wrecked  on  the  same  wave,  and 
cast  upon  the  shores  in  great  numbers  during 
heavy  storms.  Like  larger  and  more  preten- 
tious craft,  they  require  the  open  sea  for  safety. 
This  shell  is  extremely  thin  and  well  fitted  to 
float,  yet  it  has  an  additional  safeguard  in  a 
boat-shaped  bladder  made  up  of  numerous  com- 
partments. 

Another  equally  common  shell  at  such  time?, 
also  an  ocean  waif,  is  the  spirula,  a  little  nau- 
tilus, its  tenant  of  the  same  family  as  the  cut- 
tle-fish. The  shell  is  an  elegant  coil  of  pearly 
white  joints,  each  a  separate  compartment. 
These  five  objects,  including  the  physalia,  por- 
pita,  and  vellela,  are  particularly  prominent, 
and  interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  are  al- 
most the  only  ones  met  with  above  the  wave. 
Their  denuded  hulks  are  strewn  upon  the 
beaches  of  the  reef,  but  few  ever  see  them  in 
the  full  beauty  of  color  and  sculpture  that  life 
gives  to  them. 

We  see  how  nature  has  provided  these  creat- 
ures with  floats  to  serve  them  in  their  peculiar 
habitat ;  yet  most  thoroughly  unprotected  would 
they  be  were  they  not  armed  with  a  potent 
weapon  for  defense,  exposed  as  they  are  to  ever- 
present  danger.  Does  an  enemy  approach,  in- 
stantly the  water  around  them  is  clouded  with 
a  dark,  poisonous  ink,  under  cover  of  which 
janthina  retreats.  So  with  the  spirula,  which 
is  allied  to  the  cuttle-fish.  The  well-known  se- 
pia and  Indian  ink  is  taken  from  this  creature. 
The  ink  is  contained  within  a  sack,  and  is  eject- 
ed through  a  tube  at  will.  A  species  of  cuttle- 
fish is  common  on  the  reef;  they  are  very  act- 
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ive,  and,  I  presume,  make  up  in  that  attribute 
for  the  small  portion  of  ink  which  they  shoot  \ 
forth.      They  throw  the  little  they  have  in  a  I 
small  column,  forcibii/,  directly  at  the  object, 
and  retreat  by  swimming  backward.      Formed  j 
like  an  arrow,  tlieir  terminal  fin  being  shaped  i 
like  a  dart,  they  shoot  backward  with  great  ce-  i 
lerity,   leaving  a  streak   of  brown   directly  in  I 
line  from  their  front.      The  Bos'n  one  day  im- 
])rudently  struck  at  one  with  an  oar;   but  be-  I 
fore  the  blade  touched  the  water  Loligo  had  j 
discharged  his  inkstand,  and  came  near  blot-  i 
ting    from    existence    Bos'n's    right     "optic."' 
They  are  seen  in  groups  of  half  a  score,  more 
or  less,  just  under  the  surface.     There  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  comical  in  the  expression  of 
the   eye  of  the   cuttle-fish  ;    they  are  so   still, 
maintaining  with   the  greatest  exactitude  the 
same  relative  position  with  each  other.      The 
moment  your  eye  rests  upon  theirs  (and  it  is  an 
immense  eye,  nearly  as  large  as  your  own)  you 
feel  at  once  that  you  are  watched.     I  have  nev- 
er seen  any  thing  like  it  below  the  highest  do- 
mestic animals.      They  look  like  so  many  imps 
with  masks  peering  at  you,  and  ready  to  jeer 
or  grin  ;  indeed,  the  Bos'n  half  thought  they 
did  grin  at  him,  and  wink  derisively,  and  would 
have  put  a  finger  alongside  of  their  noses,  if 
they  had  been  possessed  of  one,  when  he  raised 
the  oar  a  second  time  to  "give  'em  a  bat'n  fer 
ther  imperdence." 

Another  moUusk,  one  of  the  shell-less  kind, 
is  a  great  soft  body,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
half- grown   ])igeon  ;    the   resemblance  to    the 


latter  being  so  great,  it  has  obtained  the  name 
feea-pigeon.  Aplysia  is  the  systematic  name, 
and  sea-hare  one  of  its  trivial  appellations. 
This  form  is  provided  with  wing-like  folds  that 
act  as  fins,  by  which  they  swim  or  propel  them- 
selves. They  are  beautifully  colored,  spotted 
or  striped,  and  would  prove  a  tem})ting  bite  to 
greedy  mouths,  on  all  sides,  did  it  not  have  its 
means  of  defense.  Like  the  others,  it  has  a 
bag  of  ink,  a  most  beautiful  purple,  but  it  is 
not  thrown  out  forcibly.  The  ink  seems  to 
pervade  every  atom  of  water  that  surrounds 
the  creature  at  one  and  the  same  moment  ;  a 
dense  cloud  shuts  it  from  the  sight,  and  prob- 
ably no  enemy  cares  to  penetrate  the  mist.  A 
limpet  of  our  Northern  waters  has  the  same 
power,  and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with, 
that  which  furnished  the  Tyrian  dye  of  the  an- 
cients. 

Drifting  over  the  shallow  places,  our  boat's 
keel  scrapes  the  bottom  ;  we  are  thus  near 
enough  to  observe  very  closely  the  habits  of 
many  curious  forms,  particularly  in  summer, 
when  every  living  thing  comes  forth  to  the 
light.  A  characteristic  feature  here  is  the 
craw-fish,  and  a  very  showy  one.  It  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  lobster,  has  no  large  claws, 
but  is  armed  in  front  with  two  long  tentacles, 
Avhich  taper  from  a  very  stout  base  to  delicate 
whips.  The  brilliant  yellow  of  this  crustacean, 
with  its  bands  and  sj)ots  of  black,  make  it  very 
showy  and  attractive. 

The  craw-fish  is  edilde,  and  considerably 
prized  ;  yet  far  less  so  than  the  lobster,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Southern  waters.  The  part 
of  the  reef  surrounding  this  group  of  islands 
has  long  been  known  as  the  only  locality  for 
the  queen  conch  (dssis),  the  handsomest  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  shells.  For  a  long  time 
we  failed  to  find  one,  though  much  searching 
was  done  for  it.  On  the  outer  edge  of  the 
lagoon — as  our  boat  rests  directly  on  the  bot- 
tom— we  can  look  down  into  the  clear  gulf- 
Avater,  twelve  fathoms  deep.  A  shelving  bank 
of  white  coral  mud  forms  the  outer  layer  of 
this   barrier.       Down   the   bank,  as  far  as  the 
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eye  can  reach,  grow  the  large  branching  shrub 
corals.  Looking  one  day  through  our  glass 
along  this  bank  our  first  queen  conch  was  dis- 
cerned. The  great  mottled  mollusk  seems  ele- 
phantine as  he  glides  with  such  deliberation 
along  the  smooth  surface,  his  huge  proboscis 
extended  in  that  prehensile  manner  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  larger  animal.  The  simile  is 
more  perfect  when  we  ohserve  the  mound-like 
shell,  covered,  seemingly,  with  a  checkered 
cloth.  The  most  beautifid  j)arfs  are  concealed 
while  living.  The  shield-like  face  which  drags 
over  the  mud  is  gorgeous  with  color,  while  the 
upper  and  more  exposed  parts  are  quite  sober. 
Standing  on  the  bows  of  the  boat.  Fat  Char- 
ley swayed  his  great  form  for  a  moment,  and 
plunged  over  into  the  gulf.  As  the  ripples 
cleared  away  we  could  see  him  cautiously  peer- 
ing down  among  the  branches  of  coral ;  mean- 
time the  younger  one  plunged  in  to  assist, 
while  the  Bos'n,  agitated  by  the  sudden  demon- 
stration, hugged  the  stern-sheets,  and  nursed 
his  rheumatic  leg,  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
divers  ;  for  he  had  a  "  mortal  dread  o'  the  wet." 
Our  queen  was  raised  in  triumph  by  the  two 
boys,  all  gorgeous  in  her  most  regal  mantle — 
a  grand  specimen  for  the  aquarium,  where  we 
safely  conveyed  her.  Handsome  as  the  great 
conchs  are  in  the  cabinet  or  on  the  "mantel- 
piece," they  are  a  wealth  of  beauty  when  iirst 
taken  from  the  water. 


We  have  omitted  mention  of  our  aquarium, 
as  it  seemed  more  to  the  purpose  to  look  upon 
the  various  forms  in  their  own  proi)er  homes. 
On  the  harbor  side  concrete  walls  were  built 
out  fourteen  feet  into  the  water,  to  form  a  square 
tank,  the  lower  part  being  left  in  small  crevices 
to  admit  freely  the  sea-water.  The  top  of  the 
wall  was  just  al)ove  the  surface,  and  wide  enough 
to  afford  a  comfortable  standing-place  where  we 
could  enjoy  the  j)leasure  of  an  exhibition  of  our 
captives,  their  habits,  beauties,  and  drolleries — 
a  most  motley  assemblage.  There  were  craw- 
fish crawling  on  the  bottom,  jostling  the  sly  and 
lazy  malthus,  who  lies  with  his  trap  set  for  less 
formidable  fare;  hermit-crabs  of  various  kinds 
in  all  sorts  of  borrowed  vesture  ;  fishes  of  all 
colors,  sea-anemones,  and  thje  different  mem- 
bers of  the  coral  family — brains,  stars,  fingers, 
shrubs,  and  trees  ;  hammer-head  sliark  and  dog- 
fish jostled  each  other,  exchanging  savage  nips  ; 
grave  cuttle-fish  and  squids  look  on  from  a  safe 
quarter,  all  primed  for  mischief;  crustaceans 
innumerable,  for  many  came  and  went  freely 
through  the  crevices  ;  there  were  caprellas  with 
goat-shaped  faces  ;  ranines,  crabs  with  frog-like 
forms  ;  leptopodias,  marine  daddy-long-legs  ; 
libinias,  crabs  with  living  sjjonge  and  sea-anem- 
ones growing  on  their  backs  ;  grapsus,  a  s})ider- 
like  crab  that  darts  in  and  out  of  water,  and 
flattens  itself  upon  the  wall  in  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  some  sj)iders  ;  swimming-crabs  with  oar- 
shaped  paddles;  holothuria,  star-fishes,  and, 
the  terror  of  all,  the  surgeon-fish,  that  boldly 
swims  in  every  quarter,  opening  and  shutting 
his  lancet,  threatening  to  bleed  every  thing  that 
comes  in  his  way. 

The  horse  conch  (Sti^ovibns  gigas),  a  very  com- 
mon shell  here,  and  one  nearly  as  large  as  the 
queen,  has  a  very  rich  face  and  lip,  bearing  the 
ij   daintiest  tint  of  rose  and  j)ink  ;  but  it  soon  fades 
on  the  death  of  the  animal.      These  shells  arc 
'sometimes  foimd  with  a  lip  fifteen   inches  in 
)ieadth — one  continuous  suiface  of  highly  pol- 
>hed  nacre.      A  species  called  king  conch  is 
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found  in  the  Bahamas,  and  sold  for  the  uses  of 
the  cameo-cutter.  The  triton  is  another  of  the 
very  large  and  handsome  shells.  The  animal 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  coloring. 

It  is  a  fact,  seemingly  unaccountahle,  that 
certain  natural  objects  are  rare,  or  very  rare 
as  compared  with  others.  The  queen  conch 
(Cassis)  is  almost  extinct  on  this  the  only  local- 
ity in  this  region.  An  enormous  hermit-crab 
is  occasionally  seen  here  within  the  cast-off 
shell  of  a  triton,  or  fusus  of  the  largest  kind. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  thoroughly 
protected  creature  than  either  of  these.  The 
conch  can  instantly  withdraw  and  close  his  sally- 
port with  his  strong  gate  of  horn  ;  and  the  her- 
mit is  concealed,  excepting  the  stout  claws, 
which  would  resist  a  very  heavy  attack.  This 
hermit  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
met  with.  The  thorax  and  claws  are  bright 
red,  and  beautifully  sculptured  in  regular  im- 
brications, like  ancient  armor.  Some  of  the 
shells  adopted  and  dragged  about  as  protecting 
shields  of  these  crabs  weigh  from  three  to  five 
pounds.  Diogenes,  the  hermit-crab,  is  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  shells  of  Strombus  giqas. 


DIOGENES,  TUE  UEEMIT. 

As  we  draw  near  the  close  of  our  rambles 
we  can  not  leave  without  taking  a  little  nearer 
glance  at  some  of  the  beautiful  algae,  or  sea- 
w^eeds,  that  we  have  so  often  noticed  decking 
the  rough  ledges  of  astreas,  or  trailing  along 
the  white  sandy  bottom.  Few  have  any  com- 
mon name.  A  very  abundant  form  which  we 
see  standing  in  the  ^hallow  water  is  called  by 
the  sailors  merman's  shaving-brush.  It  is  the 
penicilli,  a  form  wholly  characteristic  of  the 
coral  reefs.  Unlike  most  of  our  Northern  algiO, 
rhey  have  fibrous  roots  that  fasten  in  the  mud. 
The  stalk  is  re-enforced  by  a  calcareous  band 
around  its  lower  half;  the  top  rises  like  a  hand- 
some tassel.  Another  form,  the  acetabularia, 
is  a  most  uncommon  one.  Some  look  like  lit- 
tle daisies ;  others  like  mushrooms  or  toad-stools. 
The  resemblance  of  this  form  to  some  of  the 
campanularias  (animals  of  the  zoophytaj)  is  very 
striking. 

The  chemadovis  hns  a  long  stalk  surrounded 
by  white  calcareous  rings.     The  cymopolia  is  a 
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remarkable  form  ;  for  a  long  time  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  a  coral,  a  living  animal  form.  Bunches 
of  this  are  found  on  the  beaches  bleached ; 
and  the  stout  calcareous  structure,  jointed  and 
branched,  studded  with  minute  pores,  gives  quite 
the  appearance  of  the  higher  coral.  A  thorough 
examination,  however,  discloses  the  true  nature. 
On  the  bead-like  limy  joints  are  numerous 
pores.  While  the  plant  is  small  and  young 
the  internal  green  vegetable  pith  is  protruded 
through  these  pores  in  beautiful  pencils,  form- 
ing rays  around  the  stalk.  As  the  i)lant  grows 
old  and  higher  the  pencils  drop  otF,  and  only  the 
uppermost  ones  show  them. 

Of  all  the  marine  vegetable  forms  the  cauler- 
pas  are  most  like  those  of  the  land.  They  are 
entirely  tropical,  none  being  found  in  the  North- 
ern waters  or  temperate  regions.  In  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  coral  reefs 
of  the  Pacific,  they  are  seen  in  abundance.  The 
natives  of  sonie  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  use 
them  for  food;  and  to  the  green  turtle  they  all 
furnish  a  favorite  forage,  which  is  said  to  nour- 
ish the  green  fat  so  prized  in  this  choice  edible. 
There  being  no  common  names,  we  use  the  ge- 
neric title,  which,  indeed,  is  very  appropriate, 
caulerpa  meaning  creei)ing  stem.  Some  of 
the  finer  varieties  of  this  plant  are  seen  coiling 
around  the  coral  heads,  and  spreading  out  like 
the  checker-berry  or  mitcliellaof  the  forests,  con- 
trasting beautifully  in  its  bright  green  with  the 
purple  gorgonias  and  the  delicate  colors  of  the 


living  coral.  A  view  is  here  given  of  an  old 
Spanish  gun  that  was  discovered  on  the  reef, 
overgrown  with  caulerpas  and  other  sea-mosses. 
A  rich  submarine  view  is  when  this  vine  is  seen 
as  above,  and  the  white,  sandy  bottom  is  be- 
decked with  the  golden  knobs  of  the  porites,  or 
finger  coral,  the  ititerspaces  crowded  with  the 
dark  brown  zooanths,  the  latter  having  most  ex- 
quisite emerald  centres.  Here  and  there  among 
them  the  bright  face  of  a  sea-anemone  unfolds 
itself. 

There  is  one  pretty  as  well  as  singular  weed 
called  the  peacock's  tail,  from  its  fan  shape  and 
its  property  of  reflecting  prismatic  colors  under 
water.  It  is  the  Padina  pavonia.  Another 
variety,  allied  to  the  latter,  is  the  zonaria.  The 
two  last-mentioned  belong  to  a  natural  order 
ap])roacliing  closely  the  great  laminarias  of  the 
Northern  latitudes. 

In  concluding  our  rambles  along  the  reef  I 
will   record  here  certain   facts  concerning  the 
soaring  of  birds.     This  has  long  been  a  puzzling 
subject  to  observers,  and  no  one,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  heretofore  given  the  true  explanation. 
Darwin,  in  his  "  Voyage  of  the  Bemjle,'"  speak- 
ing of  the  condors  of  South  America,   says  : 
"  Except  when  rising  from  the  ground  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  seen  one  of  these  birds  flap 
its  wings.       Near  Lima  I  Avatched  several  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  without  once  taking  my 
eyes  ofl['  them.      They  moved  in  large  curves, 
sweeping  in  circles,  descending  and  ascending, 
without  giving  a  single  flap.     As  they  glided 
close  over  my  head  I  intently  watched  from  an 
oblique  position  the  outlines  of  the  separate 
and  great  terminal  feathers  of  each  w  ing  ;  and 
these  se])arate  feathers,  if  there  had  been  the 
■east  vibratory  movement,  would  have  appear- 
ed as  if  blended  together,  but  they  were  seen 
distinct  against  the  blue  sky.      The  head  and 
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neck  were  moved  frequently,  and  apjjarently 
with  force,  and  the  extended  wings  seemed  to 
form  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  movement  of  the 
neck,  body,  and  tail  acted.  If  the  bird  wished  to 
descend,  the  wings  were  collapsed  for  a  moment, 
and  when  again  expanded  with  an  altered  in- 
clination the  momentum  gained  by  the  raj)id 
descent  seemed  to  urge  the  bird  u])ward  with 
the  even  and  steady  movement  of  a  paper  kite. 
In  the  case  of  any  bird  soaring  its  motion  must 
be  sufficiently  rapid,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
inclined  surface  of  its  body  on  the  atmosphere 
may  counterbalance  its  gravity.  The  force  to 
keep  up  the  momentum  of  a  body  moving  in  a 
horizontal  plane  in  the  air  (in  which  there  is  so 
little  friction)  can  not  be  great,  and  this  force 
is  all  that  is  Avanted.  The  movement  of  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  condor  we  must  sui)})ose 
is  sufficient  for  this." 

In  this  account,  as  in  all  others  I  have  seen, 
the  one  important  element  is  overlooked — the 
force  of  the  loind.  Some  insist  that  there  vmst 
be  some  movement,  and  suggest  that  certain 
feathers  under  the  pinions  move  sufficiently  to 
give  them  motion.  Observers  have  failed  to 
notice  that  these  soaring  birds  are  never  poised 
in  mid-air,  viotionkss,  when  the  wind  is  not  blow- 
ing steadily  from  one  point.  The  truth  is,  they 
remain  .n  the  air  precisely  as  a  boy's  kite  does, 
literally  sitting  on  the  breeze,  (jravity  operating 
in  lieu  of  the  string.  Darwin's  remark  is 
very  true  when  he  says,  "  the  extended  wings 
seemed  to  form  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  neck,  body,  and  tail  acted,"  and 
that  "  the  head  and  neck  were  moved  frequent- 
ly, and  ai)i)arently  with  great  force. "  This  move- 
ment is  a  t'dtbuj  one,  as  if  the  bird  was  ])oised 
on  a  point  on  which  it  balances  itself;  always, 
however,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  bird's 
head  is  always  "to  Avindward;"  otherAvise  he 
would  go  off  before  the  Avind  instantly,  as  a  kite 
goes  when  the  string  is  cut.  It  is  a  mistake, 
probably,  that  the  bird  "  moves  its  head  Avith 
great  force,'"  as  it  is  not  necessary.  It  has  that 
ai)pearance  as  the  head  is  "  ducked"  forward 
and  downward  to  bring  the  Aveight  of  the  body 
against  the  force  of  the  Avind.  In  the  case  of 
the  kite  the  loop-string  is  delicately  adjusted ; 
and  every  boy  knoAvs  that  the  least  deviation  up 
or  down  from  the  right  point  of  fastening  the 
string  renders  the  kite  useless.  The  bird,  like 
the  kite,  as  Ave  have  mentioned,  must  be  before 
the  wind,  ov  facing  it.  The  Avind  tends  to  car- 
ry it  off  before  it ;  the  bird  tilts  gently  forward, 
opi)Osing  its  weight,  Avhich  centres  forAvard,  to 
the  Avind.  This  latter  action  tends  to  carry 
the  bird  doAvnward  and  forAvard.  The  instinct 
of  the  bird  preserves  the  balance,  and  thus  birds 
soar  and  sit  upon  the  breeze  Avithout  the  move- 
ment of  a  feather.* 


*  The  kites  of  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  that  haA-e  no 
tails,  and  particularly  those  made  in  imitation  of  a  bird 
Avith  outspread  Avings,  are  perhaps  better  examples. 
If  they  possessed  the  faculty  of  poising  themselves, 
tilting  so  as  to  exactly  balance  the  two  forces— arariYy 
and  the  ivind — then  we  would  liave  the  same  result 


The  birds  Ave  have  most  noticed  are  tlie 
"man-o'-Avar  haAvks,"  or  "frigate-birds" — 
Tachy petes  aquila.  These  birds  are  buoyant 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  by  aid  of  their  hollow 
bones  and  immense  spread  of  Aving  and  tail. 
We  have  Avatched  them,  in  AieAv  of  A-erifying 
this  theory,  from  the  light-tOAver,  A\-here  they 
sometimes  came  very  closely.  This  Avas  as 
perfect  an  examination  as  one  Avould  Avish. 
They  are  always  seen  Avhen  a  stiiF  breeze  comes 
from  any  quarter,  in  groups  of  a  score,  more  or 
less  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  are  seen  soaring 
in  this  Avay  during  the  night,  though  in  calm 
Aveather  they  roost  on  the  bushes  of  the  keys. 
They  depend  on  stealing  from  the  gulls  for 
food  ;  therefore  it  seems  unaccountable  Avhy 
they  soar  in  this  Avay,  either  day  or  night. 

When  birds  rise  in  circles  they  are  operated 
on  precisely  the  same  as  vessels  on  the  Avater. 
They  incline  their  Avings,  and  take  the  force  of 
the  wind ;  tacking,  jibing,  and  otherwise  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  ])Ower  for  this  ])urpose. 
One  thing  is  certain,  they  do  not  rise  or  soar  un- 
less there  is  a  breeze  to  help  them  ;  this  is  the 
one  important  point  overlooked  by  all  observers. 
Jn  our  boating  along  the  reef  some  members 
of  our  boat's  crcAv  have  been  occasionally  in 
view.  As  Fat  Charley  Avas  our  best  oarsman 
and  diver,  and  as  his  after-career  Avas  rather 
nnexpectedly  changed,  Ave  conclude  by  giving 
an  account  of  it.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  case  as  a  prisoner  for  desertion — and  cer- 
tainly he  felt  that  he  Avas  misjudged  as  such — 
made  him  an  object  of  commiseration  and  in- 
terest Avith  us. 

He  had  been  the  hero  of  many  a  daring  ex- 
ploit in  the  Avater ;  but  there  came  a  time  Avhen 
his  generous  nature  gave  way  fully,  and  he 
reaped  a  just  rcAvard.  Charley  had  several 
years  remaining  of  a  sentence  of  ten  to  serve  at 
this  prison.  It  Avas  a  hard  thing  for  him,  a 
Vermont  boy  decently  bred,  to  spend  his  time 
among  felons  and  murderers.  Efforts  Avere 
made  to  effect  his  release;  but  in  these  times 
so  much  red  tape  stood  in  the  Avay,  and  so  many 
men  Avere  charged  AA-ith  bounty-jumping  and 
desertion,  it  Avas  not  an  easy  matter  to  procure 
a  pardon. 

After  the  usual  hot  and  sultrA"  summer,  and 
the  heaA-y  rains  of  early  autumn,  there  came  one 
of  those  terrific  cyclones  SAveeping  around  the 
island  like  a  Avhirhvind,  uprooting  trees  Avithin 
the  fort,  and  throAving  doAvn  every  i)rominent 
object  not  firmly  fixed.      The  great  three-story 
building  in  process  of  construction  for  officers' 
quarters  received  a  heavy  bloAv,  and  one  large 
portion  of  the   rear  Avail  Avas  throAvn  to  the 
ground,  crushing  in  its  course  a  small  building 
in  which  tAvo  officers  of  the  garriscm  Avere  sleep- 
ing.    So  instantaneous  Avas  the  bloAv  one  of  the 
officers  was  crushed  to  death  in  bed  before  he 
could  leave   it.      Ere    any  one  had  recovered 
,  from  the  shock,  much  less  commenced  to  look 
!  about,  Fat  Charley  Avas  hammering  aAvay  at  the 
I  door  Avhere  the  officers  Avere  confined,  and  soon 
i  effected  an  entrance — just  in  time  to  rescue  one 
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officer  from  the  still  impending  danger.  The 
other  lay  crashed  upon  his  bed,  under  an  im- 
mense load  of  bricks  that  had  broken  through 
the  roof.  Now  appeared  a  most  embarrassing 
situation.  A  large  portion  of  the  wall,  extend- 
ing to  the  very  top  of  the  building,  was  partial- 
ly dislodged,  but  would  not  yield  to  the  force 
applied.  The  commanding  officer  would  not 
order  any  one  to  go  up,  but  asked  if  any  one 
present  would  volunteer.  No  one  moved.  It 
seem.ed  that  the  danger  was  too  apparent.  But 
few  moments  passed,  however,  before  a  sensa- 
tion was  noticed  in  tlie  crowd  ;  some  one  was 
observed  climbing  behind  the  loosened  wall. 
It  was  Fat  Charley,  who  commenced  crying  out 
lustily  for  some  one  to  "toss  him  the  bight  of 
a  rope."  Such  a  shout  went  up  to  greet  him 
as  never  before  or  since  was  heard  within  the 
walls  of  Fort  Jefferson. 

A  light  cord  was  made  fast  to  a  hawser,  and 
one  end  fastened  to  a  stone  which  was  thrown 
over  the  wall.  Charley  adjusted  the  rope  and 
came  down,  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
his  comrades,  and  the  thanks  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  who  ordered  him  to  go  to  h'is  office 
at  once.  Charley  took  a  prodigious  chew  of 
tobacco,  and  said  "he'd  be  dog'd  if  he  hadn't 
rather  have  a  thimbleful  of  '  pain-killer'  and  a 
little  rest,  but  he  supposed  he  must  obey  or- 
ders. " 

"Rodgers,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  says  the 
Colonel. 

Charley  took  the  quid  out  of  his  mouth  and 
tossed   it  out   the  window.     An    idea   struck 


him.  He  twirled  his  hat  on  his  fist  for  a  mo- 
ment, resting  now  on  one  hip,  now  on  the  oth- 
er. "  Well,  Colonel" — and  Charley  looked  as 
near  the  melting  mood  as  he  ever  had  been  be- 
fore— "the  fact  is.  Colonel,  I  have  got  acquaint- 
ed with  a  girl  on  the  key,  and  she  has  just  gone 
off,  and  she  said  she'd  have  me  if  there  was  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  my  getting  out  of  this. 
Now  the  truth  is,  I  think  she  believes  in  me, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  better  for  her,  and — 
and — "  Charley  broke  down  completely,  but  ral- 
lied vigorously  when  the  Colonel  showed  him 
his  signature  appended  to  a  document  wherein 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  was  respectfully  in- 
formed that  Charles  Rodgers,  of Regiment, 

■  Volunteers,  etc.,  and  was  recommended 

for  executive  clemency  for  exemplary  conduct 
and  bravery. 

In  due  time  the  Adjutant  placed  in  Charley's 
hands  his  discharge ;  whereupon  he  lost  no 
time  in  joining  his  good  angel,  following  her  to 
New  York,  where  he  surprised  her,  and  claimed 
that  her  promise  should  be  fulfilled.  She  was 
as  good  as  her  word ;  they  were  married  at 
once,  and  left  for  their  home  in  the  Green 
Mountain  State.  From  his  country  home  we 
received  a  letter,  signed  by  husband  and  wife, 
telling,  of  their  great  happiness.  The  hand- 
writing was  singularly  alike  ;  but  we  remember- 
ed that  Charley  had  not  only  learned  to  write 
under  the  tuition  of  his  guardian,  but  had  joined 
her  church  while  yet  they  were  at  the  prison. 

The  Bos'n  lies  buried  by  the  deep  sea  on  the 
Florida  Reef. 
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ri^HF!  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris, 
JL.  which,  founded  in  11G3,  was  origi- 
nally elevated  six  or  eight  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  street,  is  now  upon  the 
same  plane  with  it ;  and  if  the  detritus 
continues  to  accumulate  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  traveler  will  have  to  de- 
scend into  the  cathedral.  The  tourist 
in  Rome,  passing  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Forum,  finds  himself  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  an- 
cient Rome,  which  only  recent  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  view.  These 
facts — and  they  are  not  isolated  ones 
by  any  means  —  present  curious  and 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  way 
in  which  the  present  is  perpetualh 
at  work  in  burying  and  obliterating 
all  traces  of  the  past.  But  the 
examples  to  which  we  have  alluded 
sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  There  is 
scarcely  anycity  of  ancient  times  still 
in  existence  whose  localities  are  not 
better  understood.     Its  topography  is 
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more  obscure  by  for  than  that  of  Athens,  Alex- 
andria, or  Rome;  and  even  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
have  been  more  effectually  explored.  It  is  true 
that  the  legends  of  the  church  fix  very  definitely 
every  locality,  whetlier  real  or  fictitious.  The 
pious  priests  show  the  tourist  the  Ecce  Homo 
Arch,  where  Pilate  brought  out  Jesus,  hoping 
thus  to  ap])eal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  mob  ;  the 
very  window  from  which  Pilate's  wife  warned  her 
husband  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  perse- 
cution of  that  just  man  ;  the  street  along  which 
Jesus  was  carried  to  his  execution ;  the  places 
where  he  rested  upon  the  journey ;  the  pillar 
where  he  was  scourged  ;  the  place  where  he  was 
crucified  ;  the  very  holes  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
in  which  the  crosses  stood  :  tlie  precise  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  Roman  soldier  who,  in  view  of  the 
crucifixion,  bore  witness,  "Surely  this  was  the 
Son  of  God;"  the  Stone  of  Unction,  whereon 
the  body  of  the  Saviour  was  laid  to  prepare  it 
for  burial ;  the  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  rock  where- 
in he  was  entombed  ;  and  the  spot  where  he  ap- 
peared to  ^lary  Magdalene  in  the  likeness  of  a 


the  spot  where  l.e 
fell  under  the  weight 
of  his  cross,  and 
point  in  attestation 
to  a  great  granite 
column  broken  by 
the  blow  ;  two  deep 
indentations  in  the 
stone  wall  where  be 
stumbled  and  fell : 
the  house  of  the 
saint,  Veronica, 
who,  according  to 
the  Eomish  le- 
gends, came  out. 
undaunted  by  the 
hootings  of  the  mob, 
and  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his 
brow,  bearing  away 
with  her  as  her  re- 
ward the  imprint  of 
the  Saviour's  face 
upon  her  handker- 
chief. The  legend 
must  be  true,  for  the 
identical  handker- 
chief is  preserved 
and  exhibited  in 
half  a  dozen  cathe- 
drals of  Europe. 

It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say,  how- 
ever, that  though 
some  of  these  sites 
may  hap])en  to  be 
correctly  designa- 
ted, no  credence  is 
to  be  attached  to  the 
monkish  opinions 
concerning  sacred 
geography,  except 
as  they  are  sustained  by  original  and  independ- 
ent investigations. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  investi- 
gations, a  society  was  formed  in  England  a  few 
years  ago,  entitled  The  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  An  expedition  was  organized  to  ex- 
plore Jerusalem ;  and  the  results  of  two  years 
of  indefatigable  labor,  pursued  under  every 
variety  of  ditficulty,  are  now  before  us  in  a 
volume  of  oflScial  reports  from  Captain  "War- 
ren, under  whose  direction  they  were  carried 
on.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  condense  into  a 
few  pages  any  thing  like  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  his  labors,  but  shall  hope  to  give  some 
hint  of  these  most  recent  effoits  of  Christian 
scholai-s  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City. 

Jerusalem  is  literally  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  or 
rather  on  hills.  The  modern  city  stands,  as 
the  ancient  one  did,  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  a  spur,  or  plateau,  inclosed  by  two  ravines, 
which  bear  the  fsimiliar, names  of  Kedron  and 
Hinnom.  A  third  ravine,  the  Tyropcuon,  join- 
ing the  Kedron  on  the  south,  passes  through 


gardener.    But  they  show  with  equal  confidence  \  the  city,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  portions. 
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On  the  western  spur,  probcably  the  Mount  Zion 
of  Scripture,  were  situated  the  palace  of  Herod, 
the  three  great  towers,  Hippicus,  Phasadus, 
and  Mariamne,  and  the  Upi)er  City  of  Josephus. 
On  the  eastern  spur  stood  the  ancient  Temple, 
upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  tlie  Mosque  of 
Omar,  which  stands  upon  a  platform  known 
as  the  Haram  Area.  The  mosque  itself  is 
known  also  as  the  Noble  Sanctuary,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Haram  Area,  which  contain  some 
of  the  finest  mural  masonry  in  the  world,  are 
known  as  the  Sanctuary  walls. 

The  hills  of  Jerusalem  are  precipitous,  and 
in  many  cases  the  rock  was  cut  down  to  give 
additional  security.  In  the  long  history  of  the 
city,  from  the  days  when  David  first  captured 
it  from  the  Jebusites  to  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
sades, it  has  been  repeatedly  besieged,  cap- 
tured, and  laid  waste.  The  detritus  of  centuries 
has  gradually  accumulated  in  these  valleys,  until 
in  some  places  it  is  a  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  ancient  walls  has  been 


thrown  down.  The  lower  portion  is  buried 
beneath  the  rubbish.  The  plan  which  accom- 
panies this  article,  like  all  plans  of  the  city,  is 
largely  conjectural.  The  location  of  the  walls 
is  traced  by  surmise,  not  by  observation  ;  for 
no  modern  has  ever  seen,  in  their  entire  circuit, 
the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Some  faint 
conception  of  the  extent  to  which  this  rubbish 
overlays  old  Jerusalem  is  indicated  by  the  sec- 
tional diagram  which  we  give  upon  another 
page.  Perhaps,  however,  the  reader  will  get 
even  a  better  conception  from  a  single  incident 
in  Captain  Warren's  explorations.  He  had  oc- 
casion to  sink  a  shaft  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city,  considerably  removed,  as  he  supposed, 
from  the  street  which  ran  in  the  valley  below. 
But  after  getting  well  under-ground  he  found 
himself  breaking  through  the  wall  of  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  recognized  the  workman  as 
a  man  from  whom  he  had  been  buying  some 
tools  shortly  before.  The  man  was  transfixed 
with  terror  at  the  ap])arition  bursting  through 
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the  wall  of  his  workshop,  and  thought  it  was  a 
spirit  eoiue  to  torment  him  for  having  driven 
too  hard  a  bargain,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees  to 
entreat  pardon. 

While  the  very  topography  of  the  Holy  City 
has  combined  with  its  romantic  and  eventful 
history  to  bury  it  beneath  an  accumulation  of 
detritus,  which  it  requires  no  little  time,  money, 
patience,  and  skill  to  explore,  and  which  can 
never  be  removed — while  thus  its  burial  is  so 
effectual  as  to  defy  the  hope  of  a  true  resur- 
rection, even  the  sacred  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  place  adds  to  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set every  attempt  to  explore  it.  Every  locality 
which  ciiurch  legends  liave  rendered  sacred  is 
regarded  with  a  superstitious  reverence  which, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  has  regarded  all  inde- 
pendent investigation  as  a  gross  impiety.  For 
investigation  implies  doubt,  and,  alike  in  Rom- 
ish, Greek,  and  ^Mussulman  faith,  to  doubt  is  a 


mortal  siii.  It  is  only. 
Protestants  who  desire  to 
investigate.  And  Prot- 
estantism has  as  yet  ac- 
quired but  little  influence 
in  Jerusalem.  In  fact, 
Protestant  tourists  them- 
selves, with  comparative- 
ly few  exceptions,  go 
thither  not  to  investi- 
gate, but  to  gaze,  to  won- 
der, to  enjoy ;  and  they 
have  but  little  thanks  to 
give  to  any  one  who  pre- 
sumes to  deny  that  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane 
in  which  they  stand  is  the 
very  garden  where  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  prayed  in 
agony,  and  the  rock 
which  the  priest  points 
out  to  them,  with  the 
tliree  holes  for  the  three 
crosses,  is  the  sacred  Cal- 
vary where  Christ  Avas 
crucified  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  Thus  the  first 
traveler  who  threw  doubt 
on  these  legendary  lo- 
calities was  regarded  by 
nearly  all  as  little  better 
than  an  infidel;  and  it  is 
only  in  comparatively  late 
days  that  free  archaeo- 
logical investigation  has 
been  tolerated  even  by 
Protestant  sentiment. 
How  little  it  is  tolerated 
by  the  ]\Iussulman  au- 
thorities will  appear  as 
our  story  proceeds. 

On  the  loth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1867,  Captain  War- 
ren's steamer  entered  the 
roadstead  of  Jaffa.      His 
ditficulties  commenced  in 
landing.  His  instruments — theodolites,  sextants, 
etc. — were  pronounced  warlike  stores  by  the  cus- 
tom-house authorities,  and  before  Ca])tain  War- 
ren could  get  permission  to  land  them  he  had 
to  get  a  voucher  from  the  vice-consul  that  they 
were  of  a  peaceful  nature  and  not  liable  to  go  off. 
His  first  attempt  to  excavate  along  the  Sanctu- 
ary wall  was  at  once  sto])ped  by  the  Pasha,  who 
professed  to  be  alarmed  lest  the  walls  should 
be  brought  down,  and  who   explained,  in  the 
utmost  apparent  good  faith,  to  Captain  Warren, 
I  the  whole  substructure  of  the  Noble  Sanctuary, 
Avinding  up  with  the  information  that  the  Sacred 
j  Rock,  which  gives  sanctity  to  the  mosque,  lies 
I  on  the  top  leaves  of  a  palm-tree,  from  the  roots 
I  of  which  spring  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and 
that  any  attempt  by  a  Frank  to  make  further 
investigations  would  inevitably  bring  dire  ca- 
lamity upon  the  country.      This  faith  of  the 
Pasha's    was    subsequently    shaken.       Fifteen 
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months  later  he  came  to  Captain  Warren  to 
:isk  his  advice  with  regard  to  getting  water  for 
Jerusalem,  Avliich  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
drought.  The  Pasha  proposed  to  pump  it  up 
from  the  Jordan,  four  thousand  feet  below,  and 
eighteen  miles  away. 

"  Where  is  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  of  the 
earth  ?"  asked  Captain  Warren. 

"Under  the  Sacred  Rock." 

"  Then  Avhy  do  vou  not  go  there  and  get  it  ? 
Would  Allah  be  angry  ?" 

"I  do  not  care,"  replied  the  Pasha,  "if  Al- 
lah be  angry  ;  for  he  has  been  mocking  the  peo- 
jtle  for  two  months  by  sending  clouds  without 
rain.     Why  should  he  mock  the  people  ?" 

"  Then  wh}^,'"  said  Captain  Warren,  *'  do  you 
not  try  and  get  water  from  under  the  Sacred 
Rock  ?" 

"Because,"  replied  tlie  Pasha — "because — 
Do  you  really  think  there  is  water  there?" 

Unfortunately  the  rain  came  before  the 
Pasha  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to 
any  explorations. 

Indeed,  Captain  Warren  never  would  have 
reached  the  Sanctuary  wail  except  by  a  system 
of  ingenious  evasions.  When  permission  was 
obtained  to  excavate,  it  was  upon  condition  that 
lie  should  not  dig  within  forty  feet  of  the  wall. 
But  the  Pasha  was  quite  ignorant  of  mining 
operations,  and  felt  quite  safe  so  long  as  the 
miners  were  not  near  the  wall  above-ground. 
Captain  Warren  resorted  to  an  ingenious,  but, 
it  must  be  confessed,  rather  audacious  device. 
He  resolved  to  commence  at  the  required  dis- 
tance, mine  up  to  the  wall  under-ground,  obtain 
the  necessary  information,  publish  it,  and  then, 
when  it  was  known  at  Constantinople,  com- 
mence again  on  the  surface  about  twenty  feet 
off",  and,  if  stopped,  protest  on  the  plea  that  he 
had  already  been  up  to  the  wall,  that  it  was 
known  at  the  Porte,  and  that  thus  the  custom 
was  established.  And  in  Mohammedan  com- 
munities custom  has  all  the  force  of  law. 

This  was  the  plan  he  actually  pursued.  He 
seems  in  no  case  to  have  dug  along-side  the 
wall  upon  the  surface,  but  to  have  reached  it  in 
all  cases  by  a  series  of  under-ground  galleries. 
While  he  thus  succeeded  in  evading  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Pasha,  he  was  perpetually  hin- 
dered in  his  work  by  a  series  of  petty  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  the  various  devices  to  which  he  re- 
sorted form  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  his  ex- 
periences. On  one  occasion  the  gallery  gave 
way.  The  soil  caved  in,  and  the  report  Avas  in- 
stantly carried  to  the  authorities  that  the  En- 
glishmen were  bringing  down  the  Sanctuary 
wall.  Before,  however,  they  could  get  there 
Captain  Warren  had  filled  up  the  hole  and 
leveled  it  over  so  neatly  that  the  informers 
could  not  find  the  place,  and  the  authorities, 
satisfied  that  a  practical  joke  had  been  played 
upon  them,  paid  very  little  attention  to  subse- 
quent complaints.  On  another  occasion  some 
meddlesome  otficials  undertook  to  make  sur- 
reptitious visits  to  the  works.  Captain  AVarren 
accordingly  constructed  in  the  gallery  what  he 


calls  a  mouse-trap — a  pit  about  six  feet  deep 
and  six  feet  long,  which  he  crossed  by  means 
of  a  plank,  which  was  taken  up  after  work 
hours.  The  spies  got  such  a  scare  from  the 
mouse-trap  that  they  ventured  on  no  more 
night  visits. 

These  difficulties  were  not  the  only  ones 
which  Captain  AVarren  had  to  encounter.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  procure  tools,  or  even 
planks.  The  working-men  had  never  seen  a 
wheelbarrow,  and  were  as  delighted  with  it  as 
children  with  a  toy.  But  simple  as  the  use  of 
a  wheelbarrow  may  appear  to  the  reader,  the 
fellah  in — i.  e.,  Syrian  peasants — could  hardly  be 
taught  to  use  it.  A  few  runs  with  a  barrow 
would  completely  exhaust  them.  Captain 
Warren  was  obliged  to  depend  wholly  upon 
the  pick  for  getting  out  the  rock.  He  once  at- 
tempted to  use  gunpowder,  whereupon  the  ru- 
mor became  current  among  the  Moslems  that 
the  Christians  were  going  to  deposit  little  lamps 
of  gunpowder  all  round  the  walls  of  the  Noble 
Sanctuary,  and  that  these  would  grow  and  grow 
until  they  became  barrels,  and  then,  in  about 
twenty  years,  the  Englishmen  would  come  back 
with  some  infernal  machine  and  blow  the  whole 
thing  up.  The  methods  employed  in  dealing 
with  the  workmen  were  not  such  as  consort 
very  well  with  our  ideas  of  free  labor.  Ser- 
geant Birtles,  who  was  Captain  Warren's  chief 
assistant,  always  carried  about  in  his  pocket 
money  enough  to  settle  with  any  of  the  men. 
If  a  fellah  was  lazy  or  idle  he  was  given  his 
choice  between  dismissal  and  a  thrashing,  and 
generally  chose  the  latter.  The  fellahin's  piety 
interfered  at  first  somewhat  with  their  industry, 
since  they  took  Avorking  hours  for  their  ])rayers. 
The  captain,  however,  deducted  pay  for  each 
prayer,  which  put  a  stop  to  that  practice.  But 
he  compromised  the  matter,  and  satisfied  the 
consciences  of  the  Moslems,  by  suffering  one  of 
their  number,  of  the  family  of  the  Proi)het,  to 
go  into  a  mosque  every  Friday  and  pray  for  the 
crowd;  and  as  tliis  i)roxy  took  the  sins  of  the 
whole  party  with  him,  he  received  pay  for  the 
time  he  was  thus  absent  from  work. 

The  system  of  excavation  adopted  was  that 
ordinarily  used  in  military  mining.  The  first 
step  was  to  sink  a  shaft  tlirough  the  de'bris  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  cut  on  page  200. 
These  shafts  were  simply  square  pits  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  sheeted  around 
with  wood  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  in. 
In  many  places  this  debris  was  composed  of  a 
loose  shingle,  consisting  of  successive  layers  of 
stone  chippings,  usually  cubical  in  form.  This 
shingle  would  often  break  into  the  shafts  and 
galleries,  running  like  Avater.  In  one  case, 
through  a  hole  not  tAA'elve  inches  square,  the 
sliingle  floAved  for  several  days,  coming  so  fast 
that  it  resembled  more  a  cataract  of  Avater  than 
of  stone.  From  these  shafts  galleries  Averc  dug 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  It  Avas,  as 
Ave  have  said,  only  by  these  galleries  that  the 
Avail  of  Jerusalem  could  be  reached.  The  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  of  this  Avork  Avere  often 
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^  evy  great.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  it  on  more 
tlian  a  certain  number  of 
(lays  at  one  time  at  a  diffi- 
cult place,  as  the  constant 
danger  caused  the  nerves 
to  become  unstrung  after  a 
time.  "Only  those,"  says 
Captain  Warren,  "who 
have  experienced  the  pe- 
culiar efifect  of  the  rattling 
of  the  debris  upon  the 
frames,  with  the  prospect  at 
any  moment  of  the  boards 
being  crushed  in  by  a  large 
stone,  can  a])preciate  the 
deterring  influ.ence  it  has 
u])on  the  workmen.  The 
non-commissioned  officers 
have  to  keep  continually  to 
the  front,  or  the  men  will 
not  venture  up." 

The  first  operations  were 
commenced  on  the  western 
wall,  at  a  point  near  what  is 
known  as  Wilson's  Arch. 
It  receives  this  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Wilson, 
who  had  not  the  means, 
ho\\e\er,  to  prosecute  an\ 


aqueduct,  cut  in  the  solid  rock  beneath  this 
bridge,  were  also  discovered.  Part  of  this 
bridge  has  fallen,  and  broken  and  buried  the 
aqueduct  in  its  fall ;  and  the  original  pavement 
of  the  ancient  road  in  the  valley  itself  is  now 
forty-five  feet  below  the  present  surface  formed 
by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  walls  and  houses. 
Nor  is  this  all.  A  perfect  net-work  of  sub- 
terranean chambers  was  also  disclosed,  some  of 
which  were  probably  used  for  the  storage  of 
food,  and  others  as  aqueducts  and  cisterns. 
And  the  whole  result  more  than  confirms  the 
ideas  of  Jewish  architectural  grandeur  which 
the  books  of  the  Bible  and  the  pages  of  Josa- 
phus  combine  to  give,  but  which  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  by  many  skeptical  minds  as  apoc- 
ryphal. 

Along  the  southern  wall  his  discoveries  were 
scarcely  less  interesting.  Here  he  found  a 
double  pavement,  one  twenty-three,  the  other 
forty-three  feet  below  the  present'  surface  of 
the  ground.  Here  also  he  found  some  curious 
remains  both  of  Hebrew  and  of  Christian  origin. 
The  following  description  of  his  explorations  at 
this  point,  taken  from  one  of  his  letters  written 
at  the  time,  will  at^brd  the  reader  a  more 
graphic  picture  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  attended  his  investigations  than  can  be 
given  by  any  general  description : 

"  On  Friday,  having  arrived  at  a  depth  of 
seventy-nine  feet,  the  men  were  breakinc:  up  a 
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mining  operations.  Captain  Warren's  explora-  |  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Suddenly  the 
tions  proved  this  arch  to  be  one  of  a  series  form- I  ground  gave  way,  down  went  the  stone  and 
ing  a  viaduct  which  led  from  the  Temple  toward  !  the  hammer,  the  men  barely  saving  themselves, 
the  palace  of  Herod  on  the  western  hill,  and  con-  |  They  at  once  rushed  up,  and  told  the  sergeant 
stituting  perhaps  the  very  bridge  across  which  j  they  had  found  the  bottomless  pit,  I  went 
Jesus  was  conducted  from  Pilate  to  Herod  on  '  down  to  the  spot  and  examined  it;  and,  in  or- 
thc  dav  of  his  tvir.l.     The  remains  of  a  winding  '  der  that  you  may  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
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our  work,  I  will  give  3^011  a  description  of  our 
descent. 

"The  shaft  mouth  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sanctuary  wall,  near  the  southwest  angle,  among 
the  pricldy-pears ;  beside  it,  to  the  east,  lying 
against  the  Sanctuary  wall,  is  a  large 
mass  of  rubbish  thathasbeen  brought 
up  ;  while  over  the  mouth  itself  is  a 
triangular  gin,  with  iron  wheel  at- 
tached, with  guy,  for  running  up  the 
excavated  soil.  Looking  down  the 
shaft,  one  sees  that  it  is  lined  for  the 
first  twenty  feet  w^ith  frames  four 
feet  six  inches  in  the  clear ;  further 
down  the  Sanctuary  wall  and  soil  cut 
through  are  seen,  and  a  man  standing 
at  what  appears  to  be  the  bottom. 
An  order  is  given  to  this  man,  who 
repeats  it,  and  then,  faintly,  is  heard 
a  sepulchral  voice  answering,  as  it 
were  from  another  world.  Reaching 
down  to  the  man  who  is  visible  is  a 
ihirty-four-feet  rope-ladder ;  and, 
on  descending  by  it,  one  finds  he  is 
standing  on  a  ledge  which  the  lad- 
der does  not  touch  by  four  feet. 
This  ledge  is  the  top  of  a  wall  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  abutting 
on  the  Sanctuary  wall ;  its  east  face 
just  cuts  the  centre  of  the  shaft, 
wliich  has  to  be  canted  off  about 
two  feet  toward  the  east,  just  where 
some  large  loose  stones  jut  out 
in  the  most  disagreeable  manner. 
Here  five  more  frames  have  been 
fixed  to  keep  these  stones  steady. 


On  peering  down  from  this  ledge  one  sees  the 
Sanctuary  wall,  with  its  projecting  courses, 
until  they  are  lost  in  the  darkness  below;  ob- 
serving also,  at  the  same  time,  that  two  sides 
of  the  shaft  are  cut  through  the  soil,  and  are 
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self-supporting.  Now  to  descend  this  secouj 
drop  the  ladder  is  again  required  ;  according- 
ly, having  told  the  man  at  the  bottom  to  get 
under  cover,  it  is  lowered  to  the  ledge,  from 
whence  it  is  found  that  it  does  not  reach  to 
the  bottom  by  several  feet.  It  is  therefore  low- 
ered to  the  required  distance,  and  one  has  to 
reach  it  by  climbing  down  hand  over  hand  for 
about  twelve  feet.  On  jsassing  along  one  notes 
the  marvelous  jointsof  the  Sanctuary  wallstones. 
and  also,  probably,  gets  a  few  blows  on  skull 
and  knuckles  from  falling  pebbles.  Just  on 
reaching  the  bottom  one  recollects  there  is  still 
a  pit  of  unknown  depth  to  be  explored,  and  cau- 
tiously straddles  across  it.  Then  can  be  seen 
that  one  course  in  the  Sanctuary  Avail,  near  the 
bottom,  is  quite  smooth  all  over,  the  stone  being 
finely  dressed,  all  other  courses  being  only  well- 
dressed  around  the  drafts ;  one  also  sees  two 
stout  boards  lying  against  the  Sanctuary  wall, 
under  which  the  men  retire  whenever  an  acci- 
dental shower  of  stones  renders  their  position 
dangerous.  One  is  now  at  a  depth  of  seventy- 
nine  feet  from  the  surface,  and  from  here  we 
commence  the  exploring  of  the  'bottomless  pit." 
After  dropping  a  rope  down,  we  found  that  it 
was  only  six  feet  deep,  though  it  looked  black 
enough  for  any  thing." 

Further  explorations  disclosed  a  subterra- 
nean passage,  perhaps  originally  constructed  to 
carry  ofi:'  the  overflow  from  the  Temple  ;  and  the 
intrepid  investigator  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
feet  400  feet  along  this  slimy  drain  through  the 
mud,  the  passage  at  times  becoming  so  narrow 
,  that  he  could  barely  squeeze  through,  and  the 
air  so  foul  as  to  threaten  suffocation.  The 
1  difficulty  of  his  position  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  back  out  200  feet  before  he  could 
get  to  a  point  A%iiere  he  could  turn  his  head. 

On  the  eastern  wall  letters  in  red  paint  were 
found  upon  the  stone  —  paint  which  easih' 
rubbed  otf  when  touched  with  the  wet  finger. 
A  curious  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  Captain 
Warren's  work  at  this  point.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  east  wall  is  lined  with  Mohammedan 
tombs.  They  are  used  as  dwelling-places  and 
stables,  and  are  quarried  from  for  builijing  pur- 
poses. But  to  sink  a  shaft  through  the  ceme- 
tery was  a  desecration  not  to  be  permitted,  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  go  143  feet 
from  the  gate,  and  after  sinking  a  pit,  drive  in 
the  gallery  under-ground. 

The  explorations  along  the  northern  wall  of 
the  Haram  Area  were  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  resulted  in  some  interesting 
discoveries  of  ancient  Phoenician  characters 
upon  some  of  the  stones,  and  of  remains  of  an- 
cient pottery  in  the  de'bris,  as  well  as  of  some 
subterranean  passages,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  pushed  to  a  satisfactory  consummation. 
Indeed,  while  these  explorations  have  thrown 
some  light  upon  disputed  questions  of  topogra- 
phy, their  chief  value,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  indicate  how  much  more  remains  to 
be  discovered.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
done  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  walls  :  to  con- 
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firm  tlic  doubts  idready  entertained 
by  many  scholars  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  legend  which  fixes  the  locali- 
ty of  the  crucifixion  and  the  burial- 
place  of  Jesus  ;  to  show  in  part  wluit 
of  the  remains  now  existing  are  Ile- 
rodian,  and  what  date  back  to  the 
days  of  Solomon ;  to  demonstrate 
that  the  description  given  by  Jose- 
plius  of  the  immense  height  of  the 
Temple  above  the  valley  is  not  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  to  give  new  signifi- 
cance to  many  of  the  references 
which  the  Scripture  contains  con- 
cerning the  Holy  City. 

We  have  already  referred  inci- 
dentally to  the  discovery  in  the  de- 
bris of  some  remains  of  ancient  pot- 
tery. Less  of  such  materials  was 
found  than  had  been  anticipated, 
but  enough  to  indicate  what  a  more 
thorough  research  might  disclose. 
They  are  of  greater  interest  to  the 
antiquarian  than  to  the  general 
reader ;  yet  no  one  can  fail  to  feel 
an  interest  in  these  relics  of  a  civili- 
zation whose  ruins  are  buried  under 
the  de'bris  of  centuries,  and  in  look- 
ing, as  by  the  artist's  aid  he  tnay, 
upon  what  is,  perhaps,  in  form,  just 
such  a  vase  as  that  which  the  Avoman 
broke  when  about  to  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus 
as  he  sat  at  meat,  and  upon  lamps  which, 
though  of  a  later  date,  probably  are  the  exact 
counterparts  of  those  which  Jesus  had  in  mind 
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in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  The  vase  por- 
trayed in  the  picture.  Fig.  3  (page  205),  appears 
to  have  been  used  for  the  importation  or  pres- 
ervation of  quicksilver,  remains  of  which  hare 
been  found  in  the  interior.  The  marks 
on  the  handles  of  vase.  Fig.  1,  are 
Phoenician  characters;  and  the  frag- 
ments so  far  discovered  belong  chiefly 
to  four  eras — the  Phoenician,  the  Gra3- 
co-Phoenician,  the  Arabic,  and  the  ear- 
ly Christian. 

The  movement  for  the  exploration 
of  Jerusalem  commenced  with  a  be- 
nevolent effort  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
to  ascertain  whether  water  might  not 
be  procured  for  the  city  which  the 
Psalmist  had  described  as  "  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,"  but  which  has  be- 
come one  of  tiie  most  unhealthy  places 
in  the  world,  partly  owing  to  the  im- 
purity of  the  water  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it.  Indeed,  at  certain 
seasons  it  is  sold  at  a  high  price.  The 
result  proves  that  whatever  dearth  of 
water  there  is  now,  there  was  former- 
ly no  lack  of  provision.  In  fact,  the 
whole  ground  of  the  Haram  Area  ap- 
pears to  be  honey-combed  with  a  series 
of  remarkable  rock-hewn  cisterns,  in 
which  was  stored  the  water  brought 
by  an  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  Pool, 
near  Bethlehem.  These  cisterns  ap- 
pear to  have  been  connected  by  a 
system  of  channels  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  so  that  when  one  was  full  the 
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surplus  water  ran  into  the  next,  and  so  on,  till 
the  final  overflow  was  carried  off  by  a  channel 
into  the  Kedron.  One  of  the  cisterns — that 
known  as  the  Great  Sea — would  contain  two 
million  gallons,  and  the  total  number  of  gallons 
which  could  be  stored  probably  exceeded  ten 
millions.  Among  these  ancient  water-works 
of  Jerusalem — some  of  which  certainly  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Solomon — is  the  subterra- 
nean passage  which  leads  from  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  to  the  Virgin's  Fount,  both,  as  the  reader 
will  observe  by  reference  to  the  plan,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city.  We  can  not  bring  this 
article  to  a  more  appropriate  close  than  by 
quoting  from  Captain  Warren's  thrilling  though 
simple  account  of  his  hazardous  survey  of  this 
aqueduct :* 

"I  have  examined  and  surveyed  the  rock- 
cut  passage  leading  from  the  Virgin's  Fount  to 
Siloam.  We  entered  from  the  Siloam  end,  so 
as  to  have  as  much  clean  work  as  possible. 
For  the  first  350  feet  it  was  very  plain  sailing, 
the  height  of  passage  sloping  down  from  six- 
teen feet  at  entrance  to  four  feet  four  inches ; 
the  v.-idth  two  feet ;  the  direction  a  wavy  line 
to  the  east.      At  450  feet  the  height  of  passage 


*  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
possesses  an  intermittent  character,  though  the  cause 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  is  a  matter  of  uucertaTntv. 


was  reduced  to  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  here 
we  found  a  shaft  leading  upward  appareutly 
to  the  open  air.  This  might  be  made  use  of 
to  great  advantage  by  the  owners  of  the  soil 
overhead.  From  this  shaft  the  passage  takes 
a  northeasterly  direction,  and  at  600  feet  is 
only  two  feet  six  inches  high.  Our  ditficulties 
now  commenced.  Sergeant  Birtles,  with  a 
fellah,  went  ahead,  measuring  with  tape,  while 
I  followed  with  compass  and  field-book.  The 
bottom  is  a  soft  silt,  with  a  calcareous  crust  at 
top  strong  enough  to  bear  the  human  weight, 
except  in  a  few  places,  where  it  lets  one  in 
with  a  flop.  Our  measurements  of  height  were 
taken  from  the  top  of  this  crust,  as  it  now  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  aqueduct ;  the  mud  silt  is 
from  fifteen  inches  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 
We  were  now  crawling  on  all  fours,  and  thought 
we  were  getting  on  very  pleasantly,  the  water 
being  only  four  inches  deep,  and  we  were  not 
wet  higher  than  our  hips.  Presently  bits  of 
cabbage  stalks  came  floating  by,  and  we  sud- 
denly awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  waters  were 
rising.  The  Virgin's  Fount  is  used  as  a  sort 
of  scidlery  to  the  Tilwan  village,  the  refuse 
thrown  there  being  carried  off  down  the  pas- 
sage each  tim.e  the  water  rises.  The  rising  of 
the  waters  had  not  been  anticipated,  as  they 
had  risen  only  two  hours  previous  to  our  en- 
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trance.  At  850  feet  the  height  of  the  cliannel 
was  reduced  to  one  foot  ten  inches.  The  water 
was  running  with  great  violence,  one  foot  in 
height,  and  we,  crawling  full  length,  were  up  to 
our  necks  in  it. 

"  I  was  particularly  embarrassed  :  one  hand 
necessarily  wet  and  dirty,  the  other  holding  a 
pencil,  compass,  and  field-book  ;  the  candle  for 
the  most  part  in  my  mouth.  Another  fifty  feet 
brought  us  to  a  place  where  we  had  regularly 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  waters.  The  pas- 
sage being  only  one  foot  four  inches  high,  we 
had  just  four  inches  breathing  space,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  twisting  our  necks  round 
properly.  When  observing,  my  mouth  was 
under  water.  At  900  feet  we  came  upon  two 
false  cuttings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  aqueduct. 
They  go  in  for  about  two  feet  each.  I  could 
not  discover  any  appearance  of  their  being 
passages  ;  if  they  are,  and  are  stopped  up  for 
any  distance,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
clear  them  out  in  such  a  place.  Just  here  I 
involuntarily  swalloAved  a  portion  of  my  lead- 
pencil,  nearly  choking  for  a  minute  or  two. 
We  were  now  going  in  a  zigzag  direction  to- 


ward the  northwest,  and  the  height  increased 
to  four  feet  six  inches,  which  gave  us  a  little 
breathing  space  ;  but  at  1050  feet  we  were  re- 
duced to  two  feet  six  inches,  and  at  1100  feet 
we  wore  again  crawling  with  a  height  of  only 
one  foot  ten  inches.  We  should  probably  have 
suffered  more  from  the  cold  than  we  did  had 
not  our  risible  faculties  been  excited  by  the 
sight  of  our  fellah  in  front,  plunging  and  puffing 
through  the  water  like  a  young  gram]nis.  At 
1 150  feet  the  passage  again  averaged  in  height 
tw^o  feet  to  two  feet  six  inches;  at  1400  feet 
we  heard  the  same  sound  of  water  dripping  as 
described  by  Captain  Wilson,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Barclay,  and  others.  I  ca)efully  looked  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  at  last  found  a  fault 
in  the  rock,  Avhere  the  water  was  gurgling,  but 
whether  rushing  in  or  out  I  could  not  ascertain. 
At  1450  feet  we  commenced  turning  to  the 
east,  and  the  passage  attained  the  height  of  six 
feet ;  at  1G58  feet  we  came  upon  our  old  friend, 
the  passage  leading  to  the  Ophel  shaft,  and, 
after  a  further  fifty  feet,  to  the  Virgin's  Fount. 
Our  candles  were  just  becoming  exhausted, 
and  the  last  three  angles  I  ccQOrot'tiik^jV.^M^ 
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exactly.  There  were  fifty-seven  stations  of  the 
compass.  When  we  came  out  it  was  dark, 
and  we  had  to  stand  shivering  for  some  min- 
utes before  onr  clothes  were  brought  us.  We 
were  nearly  four  hours  in  the  water." 

The  work  which  Captain  Warren  h<as  begun 
we  hope  will  not  be  suffered  to  stop  here.     We 


are  glad  to  see  that  some  efforts  are  being 
made  in  this  country  to  secure  co-operation 
with  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century 
may  accomplish  what  the  armed  piety  of  the 
twelfth  essayed  in  vain — the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem. 


PUT-IN-BAY. 


'UT-IN-J5AV 


AT  break  of  day  one  September  morning 
nearly  sixty  years  ago  tlie  brig  Lawrence, 
flag-ship  of  Captain  Perry's  Lake  Erie  squadron, 
was  riding  quietly  at  anchor  in  a  liarbor  formed 
by  a  group  of  small  islands  near  the  Avcstcrn 
extremity  of  the  lake.  As  the  heavy  shadows 
which  had  rested  all  night  long  upon  the  waters 
of  the  bay  grew  less  and  less  dense,  and  the 
forms  of  the  surrounding  islands  began  to  make 
their  appearance  through  the  morning  mists, 
tlie  usual  signs  of  renewed  life  became  appar- 
ent on  board  the  fleet. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain  could  he 
heard  summoning  the  crews  to  their  morning 
duties,  the  watches  upon  deck  were  relieved 
and  allowed  to  go  below,  and  the  hum  of  voices 
showed  that  the  sleepers  had  all  been  awaken- 
ed and  the  business  of  the  day  begun. 

Suddenly  the  sailor  upon  the  look-out  at  the 
mast-head  of  the  Tjciwrenre  bent  forward  and 
hailed  the  deck.  From  the  elevated  })Osition 
where  he  stood  carcftdly  scanning  the  horizon 
a  sight  startling  but  not  unexi)ected  had  met 
his  view.  Beyond  the  intervening  islands,  and 
concealed  by  their  wooded  shores  from  the 
decks,  the  lifting  shadows  now  revealed  six 
large  vessels  slowly  moving  down  from  the 
northwest.      This  was  the  British  fleet,  which, 


under  command  of  Captain  Barclay,  one  of 
Nelson's  bravest  veterans,  had  left  the  Canada 
shore  u])on  the  previous  evening  with  the  inten- 
tion of  settling  the  disputed  question  of  naval 
supremacy  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  before 
the  sinking  of  another  sun. 

The  intelligence  of  its  approach  was  quickly 
communicated  to  Perry  l)y  the  ofliccr  of  the 
deck.  The  prom[)tness  with  which  orders  were 
given  for  the  squadron  to  get  under  way,  and 
the  activity  displayed  in  their  execution,  show- 
ed that  the  young  commander  was  not  un- 
])repared  for  the  emergency.  Anchors  were 
weighed,  sails  spread,  and  the  small  boats  low- 
ered and  manned  with  oarsmen  prepared  to  as- 
sist the  light  breeze,  which  it  was  feared  might 
not  prove  strong  enough  to  impel  the  vessels 
into  the  open  waters  of  the  lake.  As  they 
slowly  beat  out  from  the  harbor  toward  ihe 
spot  where  the  British  fleet  lies  awaiting  them 
the  broad  blue  l)attle-flag  of  the  commander, 
inscribed  with  the  dying  words  of  the  lamented 
Lawrence,  is  run  u])  to  the  peak  of  the  flag- 
ship amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  men. 
These  are  answered  by  responsive  cheers  from 
the  crews  of  the  other  vessels,  as  the  ensign 
floats  out  upon  the  breeze,  and  the  inscri])tion 
is  revealed  to  them  by  the  clear  light  of  the 
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morning  sun.  Before  nightfall 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  had  died 
away,  and  the  hard-earned  victory 
was  won.  A  great  naval  battle 
had  been  fought,  and,  along  with 
the  entire  British  fleet,  the  con- 
trol of  the  lakes  had  passed  per- 
manently into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans. 

The  harbor  from  which  Perry 
set  sail  at  daybreak  to  meet  the 
foe,  and  to  which  he  returned 
after  the  battle  to  bury  tlie  dead 
and  repair  the  shattered  ships  of 
both  squadrons,  is  formed  by  a 
group  of  about  twenty  small  isl- 
ands situated  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  has 
ever  since  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Put-in-Bay.  Tradition 
states  that  its  existence  and  its 
superior  facilities  as  an  anchorage 
for  the  fleet  Avere  first  pointed  out 
to  Perry  by  a  Canadian  half- 
breed,  who  had  volunteered  for 
the  cruise  in  Sandusky.  Its  advantages  for 
such  a  purpose  in  time  of  war  are  certainly 
conspicuous.  Lying  well  out  from  the  shore, 
though  available  for  vessels  drawing  twelve 
feet  of  water,  Put-in-Bay,  unlike  the  other 
harbors  of  the  lake,  has  no  bar  to  obstruct  its 
entrance,  and  is  free  from  dangerous  rocks. 
Its  position,  too,  is  an  important  recommenda- 
tion. Looking  toward  the  Canada  shore,  it 
adjoins  the  passage  into  the  upper  lakes,  while 
at  the  same  time  aflfording  a  favorable  point  for 
the  defense  of  the  neighboring  coast  of  Ohio, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  many  streams  which 
lieve  empty  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  group  of  islands  encircling  the  waters  of 
Put-in-Bay  has  become  at  the  present  day  a 
favorite  place  of  summer  resort.  The  oi)por- 
tunities  afforded  here  for  boating  and  fishing 
are  unsurpassed,  while  the  visitor,  quite  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  roar  and  bustle  of  the 
busy  world,  insensibly  forgets  its  cares,  and  en- 
joys the  delicious  sense  of  repose  which  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  place. 

There  is  little  in  the  appearance  of  the  isl- 
ands to  suggest  the  thought  of  war,  or  to  recall 
the  fierce  conflict  which  once  took  place  in  sight 
of  their  shores.  The  echoes  of  the  great  guns 
have  died  away,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  no 
longer  hangs  over  the  water.  No  more  warlike 
spectacle  is  seen  there  than  an  occasional  rev- 
enue-cutter at  anchor  in  the  tranquil  bosom  of 
the  bay.  In  i)lace  of  the  blood  of  heroes,  with 
which  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  crimsoned, 
is  only  the  red  juice  of  the  grape,  which  every 
autumn  is  produced  abundantly  upon  the  nu- 
merous islets.  Whether  owing  to  the  mild 
climate,  or  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  here  seems  to  be  the  chosen  home 
of  the  vine.  The  Catawba,  driven  by  disease 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  thrives 
\uxuriantlv,  and  never  fails  to  reward  the  culti- 
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A-ator  with  its  ripened  clusters.  Not  all  of  the 
islands,  however,  are  under  cultivation.  Some 
of  them  are  steep  masses  of  limestone  rock 
rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  and  worn  by 
the  action  of  the  weather  into  fantastic  forms. 
Others  are  still  covered  with  a  growth  of  forest 
trees. 

The  summer  idler  at  Put-in-Bay  will  often 
take  a  boat  in  the  early  morning,  and  repairing 
to  one  of  these  little  islets,  remain  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  reading,  writing,  or  reclining 
under  the  trees,  and  looking  oft"  over  the  broad 
surface  of  the  lake.  In  such  a  seclusion  he 
has  leisure  to  listen  to  the  many-keyed  voices 
of  nature,  which  at  other  times  fall  unheeded 
upon  the  ear.  The  hum  of  the  bee's  wing, 
the  distant  song  of  a  bird  from  some  inner  re- 
cess of  the  woods,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
in  the  summer  breeze,  are  the  only  sounds  to 
be  heard,  and  these  rather  heighten  than  di- 
minish the  feeling  of  solitude.  The  cares  of  life 
seem  as  far  away  as  the  white  wings  of  the  dis- 
tant ships,  which,  with  hulls  invisible,  slowly 
glide  along  the  horizon,  and  earth's  honors  and 
pi-izes  as  transitory  as  yonder  gleam  in  the  sun- 
shine where  some  fish  has  leaj)ed  from  the 
water. 

As  we  turn  our  gaze  toward  the  neighboring 
shores  the  mind  insensibly  reverts  to  tlie  scenes 
of  the  past.  Many  of  the  islands  in  view  still 
bear  the  names  given  to  them  by  Perry.  Peb- 
ble Island  is  so  called  from  the  smooth  white 
pebbles  of  which  its  beach  is  composed.  The 
one  upon  which  the  officers  of  both  squadrons 
who  were  killed  in  the  action  are  interred  is 
called  Willow  Island,  from  a  sapling  planted 
at  the  time  over  their  resting-i)lace.  This  has 
increased  in  size  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
is  now  a  stately  tree,  with  a  trunk  several  feet 
in  diameter.  Upon  it  is  an  inscription  giving 
tl^e  names  of  the  six  officers,  three  Americans 
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nnd    three  British,  who  are  buried  under  its 
sliadow. 

As  we  lie  in  our  shady  nook,  and  look  across 
the  intervening  water,  we  seem  to  see  the 
mournful  funeral  pageant  rehearsed. 

The  day  is  calm,  and  the  peaceful  surface  of 
the  .ake  unruffled  by  a  single  breath  of  air. 
At  anchor  in  the  bay,  side  by  side,  ride  the  ves- 
sels so  lately  engaged  in  conflict.  Yawning 
holes  in  their  hulls  and  shattered  spars  indicate 
the  deadly  nature  of  the  ordeal  through  whicli 
they  have  passed.  No  sound  disturbs  the  still- 
ness of  the  scene,  till  suddenly  a  pulf  of  smoke 
shoots  from  the  single  remaining  gun  of  the 
Lawrence,  followed  by  a  loud  report,  which 
echoes  from  island  to  island,  and  finally  dies 
away  in  the  distance.  Tiiis  is  succeeded  after 
a  brief  pause  by  a  similar  report  from  the  cap- 
tured Queen  Cliarlotte.  These  are  no  longer 
indications  of  hostility,  but  are  minute-guns 
lired  over  the  remains  of 
the  brave.  Presently  boat 
after  boat  puts  out  from 
the  fleet,  and  moves  sIovn'- 
]y  toward  the  sliore,  tlie 
measured  cadence  of  their 
oars  keeping  time  to  the 
mournful  music  of  the 
drum  and  fife.  The  fore- 
most boats  contain  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased 
officei's,  wrapped  in  the 
tiags  of  their  respective 
nations. 

Arrived  at  the  beach, 
the  funeral  procession 
forms.  The  lifeless  re- 
mains are  tenderly  lifted 
from  the  boats,  and  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
seamen  to  their  resting- 
place  —  a  pleasant  spot 
near  the  margin  of  the 
lake.    Behind  them  follow 


their  late  companions — English  and  Ameri- 
cans alternating,  in  the  reverse  order  of 
rank,  Perry  himself  bringing  up  the  rerj-. 
Side  by  side  the  late  antagonists  are  laid 
in  their  graves,  the  same  burial  service  is 
read  over  tliem,  and  volleys  of  musketry 
conclude  the  ceremony.  The  living  dis- 
perse to  their  accustomed  pursuits ;  the 
vlead  are  left  to  their  long  slumber,  no 
n-hit  the  less  peaceful  from  the  proximity 
of  those  who  had  so  lately  been  their  mor- 
tal foes.  _ 

Gibraltar  Island,  another  member  of  tills 
group,  named  from  the  steep  and  mgged 
nature  of  its  sides,  was  often  used  by  Perry 
as  a  look-out  station.  It  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  well-known  banker,  Jay  Cooke, 
who  has  crowned  its  summit  with  a  spacious 
country  house.  Ui)on  one  of  its  headlands 
the  corner-stone  of  a  handsome  monument 
was  laid  in  1858,  with  impressive  ceremo- 
nies. Though  the  original  design  was  not 
carried  out,  a  smaller  monument,  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  vase,  has  been  erected  by  the  lib- 
erality of  the  present  owner.  In  order  to  ren- 
der this  island  available  for  cultivation,  and  to 
add  to  its  natural  beauty,  ship-loads  of  earth 
were  brought  from  more  favored  localities  and 
transported  up  its  steep  sides.  Probably,  if 
economy  alone  had  been  consulted,  this  species 
of  horticulture  would  not  have  been  found  to 
pay  very  handsome  dividends,  in  which  re- 
spect it  might,  perhaps,  bear  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  model  farms  of  some  of  onr  city 
editors  and  clergymen.  However,  the  care 
bestowed  upon  it  has  rendered  the  island  a 
very  delightful  spot,  which  is  probably  all  that 
the  owner  expected.  He  is  accustomed  to  re- 
sort hither  at  such  times  as  his  extensive  busi- 
ness will  permit,  and  here  he  often  entertains 
his  friends.  In  his  absence  the  house  is  never 
closed,  but  remains  open  for  the  reception  of 
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visitors,  of  whom  there  is  always  an  abundance. 
These  are  not  mere  sight-seers,  like  those  who 
visit  the  seats  of  the  Enghsli  nobility  in  the 
absence  of  their  owners,  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  handsome  fee,  which,  if  report  speaks  truly, 
is  sometimes  divided  between  the  master  of 
the  house  and  his  servants,  are  shown  through 
the  great  halls  where  the  ancestral  portraits  are 
hung,  the  chambers  which  have  been  occupied 
by  royalty,  and.  the  chapels  where  repose  the 
long  line  of  titled  foreftithers. 

The  guests  of  our  American  gentleman  are 
chieily  clergymen — members  of  a  denomination 
more  remarkable,  as  a  rule,  for  faithful  labor  in 
the  Master's  service  than  for  the  large  salaries 
paid  to  its  ministers.  Many  of  these  gentle- 
men have  never  had  such  a  thing  as  a  vacation 
— a  period  of  rest  to  be  devoted  to  nothing  but 
enjoyment,  in  which  the  powers  both  of  body 
and  mind  may  recuperate.  They  can  not  af- 
ford to  take  such  an  indulgence  themselves,  nor 
do  their  people  understand  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing it.     INIanv  a  tired  worker  has  been  sudden- 


ly surprised  at  receiving  a  kind  invitation  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Put-in-Bay  from  one  who 
has  previously  been  an  entire  stranger.  A 
check  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  often  accompanies  the  invitation.  Thus 
it  happens  that  a  goodly  number  of  country  cler- 
gymen can  almost  always  be  found  at  this  hos- 
pitable residence.  Within  the  house  is  a  li- 
brary, numbering  among  its  contents  some  rare 
books,  which  have  probably  been  inaccessible  to 
many  of  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  they  enjoy  most — dipi)ing  into  the  con- 
tents of  some  of  these  volumes,  or  imitating 
their  brethren,  the  Baptists,  for  a  time,  and 
disporting  in  the  Avaters  of  some  secluded  cove 
— the  fishing  and  sailing  excursions  upon  the 
lake,  or  the  noontide  rest  upon  one  of  the 
smaller  islands,  when 

"Over  the  broad  lake  shines  the  sun— 
The  lake  that  Perry  battled  upon— 
Striking  the  upland  fields  of  maize, 
That  gleam  in  the  soft  October  haze; 
And  nature  is  tracing,  with  languid  hand, 
Lessons  of  peace  on  lake  and  land." 
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By  the  Author  of  "Gut  Livingstone,"  "Sword  and  Gown, 
"Breaking  a  Butterfly,"  etc. 
f 
CHAPTER  XLVII. 


"Sans  Merci, 


A  DULL,  drowsy  place  is  Porhaix,  and  never 
likely  to  wax  much  livelier ;  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  rail  should  stretch  out  a  side-feel- 
er through  a  sterile  country,  poor  in  minerals ; 
nor  is  there  aught  to  tempt  tourist  or  antiquarian 
to  turn  aside.  Even  the  fisher-errant  gives  the 
place  a  wide  berth;  for  the  river  —  wayward 
iind  rapid  enough  a  few  leagues  higher  up — 
has  forgot  to  ripple  before  it  reaches  Porhaix, 
iind  none  would  think  of  casting  fly  in  the  slug- 
gish, turbid  flow. 

To  be  sure,  few  are  aware  that,  in  the  cellars 
of  an  uncouth,  churlish-looking  hostel  there  are 
still  stored  certain  cobwebbed  flasks  the  like 
of  which  it  would  have  puzzled  Voisin  in  his 
palmiest  days  to  produce ;  ay,  or  even  poor 
Pascal,  with  whom  be  peace!  For  the  ancient 
hostess,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  prejudices  of 
la  vieille  roche,  would  lay  the  dust  of  her  court- 
yard with  that  rare  liquor  rather  than  moisten 
therewith  the  clay  of  the  commis  voyageur; 
though  she  grudges  it  not  to  any  traveler  able 
to  discourse  with  her  concerning  the  decadence 
of  La  Bretagne  Bretonnante  or  the  glories  of 
La  Vendee. 

It  is  not  a  healthy  place  either,  for  it  nes- 
tles too  close  against  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
for  free  circulation  of  air ;  and  though  it  lies  so 
near  the  sea  that  the  rising  tide  laps  languidly 
against  the  flood-gates  of  the  little  basin,  the 
landward  breeze,  sweeping  over  ooze  and  mai-- 
ish,  loses  much  of  the  crispness  it  caught  up 
from  the  brine.  If  you  meet  a  ruddy  or  bronze 
face  in  the  narrow,  noisome  streets,  it  is  almost 
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sure  to  be  owned  by  a  peasant  or  sailor ;  fevers 
and  agues  visit  Porhaix  not  rarely,  and  are  apt 
to  linger  there. 

Late  on  a  close,  sultry  afternoon  a  caleche 
dragged  heavily  up  the  long  ascent  leading  to 
the  town.  It  held  two  travelers  :  one  of  whom 
was  Ralph  Atherstone;  the  other  —  a  short, 
sharp-visaged  man — was  Askew,  the  detective, 
who,  warned  by  telegraph,  had  met  his  employ- 
er at  the  last  stage.  When  they  reached  the 
first  straggling  houses  of  Porhaix,  Askew  stopped 
the  carriage. 

*'  We'll  get  out  here,  my  lord,  if  you  please," 
he  said,  "  and  let  the  trap  go  on  to  the  Lion." 

The  detective  had  found  time,  as  they  drove 
along,  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings. 
Since  he  harbored  the  fugitives,  he  had  prac- 
tically never  lost  sight  of  the  Fleur-de-lis — 
the  second  best  of  the  three  hostels  of  wliich 
Porhaix  could  boast — where  they  had  taken  up 
their  quarters.  For,  whenever  he  himself  went 
off  duty,  he  had  had  the  house  watched  by  a 
stolid  native  not  likely  to  risk  his  hire  by  bab- 
bling. One  circumstance  had  rather  puzzled 
Askew ;  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours  he  was 
certain  that  neither  Glynne  nor  his  companion 
had  left  the  inn  ;  and,  during  such  sultry  weath- 
er, it  seemed  passing  strange  that  they  should 
have  refrained  from  taking  the  air  after  night- 
fall, even  if  they  feared  to  go  abroad  by  day. 

"It  ain't  likely  they  could  have  winded  us," 
Askew  observed;  "I  have  taken  good  care 
of  that.  I  half  suspect  there's  illness  there. 
There's  a  nasty  fever  hanging  hereabouts, 
though  the  towns-folk  won't  allow  it.  For  the 
last  few  days  I've  noticed  that  custom  is  un- 
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common  slack  at  the  Floordeliss,  and  there 
are  no  loafers  about  the  gate-way." 

Lord  Atherstone's  brow  contracted,  and  his 
lip  quivered  slightly.  He  could  scarcely  endure 
to  hear  the  woman  he  had  so  loved  and  lionor- 
ed  spoken  of  in  a  hard,  matter-of-fact  way  like 
any  other  criminal ;  furthermore — does  it  sound 
like  the  folly  of  dotage  ? — the  impulse  that  had 
caused  him  to  cry  "God  help  her!"  was  pluck- 
ing at  his  heart  once  again,  and  he  shrank  from 
tlie  thought  of  Lena  in  suHering  ;  for,  if  pun- 
ishment had  so  soon  overtaken  either  sinner,  he 
did  not  doubt  where  it  had  lighted.  But  this 
pang,  like  the  others,  he  bore  silently;  and  the 
two  men  walked  on,  winding  through  by-streets, 
till  they  emerged  into  the  little  Place,  at  an  an- 
gle of  which  stood  the  Fleur-de-lis. 

As  Askew  had  observed,  the  house  had  a 
desolate  look  :  not  a  solitary  culeche  stood  in  the 
court-yard  ;  the  cloth  was  not  even  laid  in  the 
empty  sal/e,  the  door  of  which  stood  ajar  ;  and 
it  was  some  time  before  a  slatternly  handmaid 
answered  the  summons  of  the  gate-bell.  At 
Lord  Atherstone's  question — "Are  any  English 
travelers  staying  in  the  house?"  slie  stood  sulk- 
ily helpless,  and  at  last  disappeared,  muttering 
something  about  "seeking  madame."  After 
a  while  she  returned  to  say  that  an  English 
cou -le  were  indeed  lodging  there,  but  that  they 
could  receive  no  visit,  inasmuch  as  ^ ''  ce  ynonsieur 
souff'rait  toKJoiirs.^^ 

The  dark  flush,  of  which  mention  has  before 
been  made,  rose  to  the  Baron's  cheek  and  abode 
there.  So  it  was  not  Lena  who  had  been  strick- 
en down,  but  that  other,  whose  life  he  had 
thouglit,  in  his  blindness,  belonged  to  him, 
Ralph  Atherstone,  as  much  as  if  he  had  bought 
it  with  a  price.  What  if  it  were,  after  all,  to 
be  taken  out  of  his  hand  ? 

He  did  not  notice  how  Askew  shrank  back- 
Avard  into  the  open  air,  but,  thrusting  aside  the 
grumbling  Josille,  strode  quickly  up  the  stairs. 
No  need  to  ask  his  way,  for,  as  he  set  foot  in 
the  corridor  above,  a  low  moan  from  a  cham- 
ber over  against  him  told  Ralph  that  his  search 
was  ended. 

You  may  wonder  what  brought  the  fugitives  to 
Porhaix.  It  happened  in  this  wise:  Glynnehad 
never  deceived  himself  as  to  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  guess- 
ed how  unlikely  it  was  that  Ralph  Atherstone 
would  leave  the  avenging  of  his  wrong  to  law, 
human  or  divine.  Now  men  of  this  stamp  have 
very  quaint  notions  of  honor,  and  Caryl,  though 
he  had  little  right  to  stand  on  his  dignity,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  fly  far  from  the  face  of  his 
enemy.  Nevertheless,  he  chose  to  enjoy  some 
brief  breathing-space  before  the  storm  should 
break  ;  and  if  his  sin  was  to  cost  him  his  life, 
he  would  have  just  one  week  of  quasi-domestic 
happiness.  Long  ago,  in  his  wanderings,  he 
had  come  across  the  odd,  out-of-the-way  old 
town,  and  it  struck  him  as  being  exactly  suited 
for  his  present  purpose. 

But  the  Dead-Sea  fruit  turned  to  ashes  al- 
most before  he  had  savored  it.      On  the  even- 


ing of  the  second  day  after  their  arrival  Glynne 
felt  a  strange  lassitude,  followed  by  a  dizziness 
and  burning  heat ;  before  morning  broke,  the 
fever  had  mastered  him,  and  his  brain  was  wan- 
dering. So  it  had  gone  on,  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  the  Porhaix  doctors  owned  that  they  had 
exhausted  their  simple  skill,  and  Lena  was  fain 
to  realize  that  she  might  soon  have  to  "  dree 
her  weird"  alone. 

She  deserved  it  all,  of  course ;  and  if  justice 
were  always  done  so  swiftly  and  sternly,  many 
perhaps  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  sin  like  hers 
might  be  saved  through  fear ;  yet  even  Marian 
Ashleigh  might  have  pitied  the  woman,  crouch- 
ing there  beside  the  miserable  wreck  of  her  love, 
and  waiting  for  the  end.  It  was  she  that  had 
moaned  ;  for  during  the  last  two  hours  only  a 
slow,  labored  breathing  and  an  occasional  twitch 
of  pain  had  told  that  Caryl's  stupor  was  not  yet 
death. 

In  pure  weariness — this  was  the  third  day 
of  incessant  watching — Lena  had  dropped  her 
aching  head  on  the  coverlet,  and,  when  the  door 
opened,  she  did  not  stir :  she  thought  it  was 
only  the  doctor  returning  to  quench  her  last 
faint  ray  of  hope.  But  when  no  one  entered 
she  did  look  up,  and  the  next  instant  she  had 
sprung  to  her  feet,  with  a  fresh  terror  in  her 
hot,  tearless  eyes. 

Surely  no  errand  of  mercy  or  healing  had 
brought  Jiiin  thither  ^ho  stood  on  the  threshold 
— tall,  grim,  and  motionless — like  a  statue  of 
Retribution.  And  as  the  gaze  of^iusband  and 
wife  met,  from  a  church  hard  by  the  Angel  us 
began  to  sound. 

It  must  have  been  the  merest  chance  ;  but 
as  Ralph  strode  a  pace  forward,  a  shudder  ran 
througlx  the  prostrate  figure,  and  the  seal  of  the 
heavy  lids  was  broken,  and  the  glazing  eyes 
opened  wide.  But  Caryl  Glynne  had  done  with 
love  or  hate,  with  shame  or  remorse,  with  sub- 
mission or  defiance  ;  his  ears  were  shut  against 
pleading  and  menace,  against  fond  and  angry 
words  alike.  He  looked — or  seemed  to  look — 
now  upon  the  Avoman  whose  beauty  he  had  so 
lusted  after,  and  the  man  whose  gray  hairs  he 
had  so  dishonored,  and  yet  his  cheek  never 
flushed,  and  his  fingers  never  stirred. 

A  Presence  darkened  that  chamber  of  which 
none  were  aware — a  Shape  that,  pressing  one 
hand  on  the  damp  brow,  with  the  other  waved 
off  the  human  avenger,  whispering,  "  Stand 
back,  he  is  mine  I"  and  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  grave  the  adulterer  could  not  be  arraigned. 
A  criminal  may  be  dragged  from  sanctuary,  or 
slain  betwixt  the  horns  of  the  altar  ;  but  though 
his  sin  be  as  scarlet,  he  is  safe  under  the  man- 
tle of  Azrael. 

Lena,  half-distraught  already  in  her  despair, 

forgot  all  this  ;  with  a  low,  piteous  cry,  she  flung 

j  herself  forward,  holding  her  paramour  half  em- 

!  braced,  as  though  she  would  have  shielded  him 

from  a  blow. 

I  Alas  1  for  the  true,  generous  heart— miscon- 
'  strued  even  to  the  bitter  end.  The  memory  of 
;  his  great  wrong,  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  and 
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the  sense  of  shame  were  all  swept  away  by  the  ] 
flood  of  pity  that  welled  up  in  Ralph  Ather- 
stone's  breast  just  then,  and  the  stern  old  sol-  j 
dier  stood  there,  innocent  of  malice  as  any 
"  chrisom  child."  Nay,  he  found  time,  even 
then,  to  accuse  himself  of  having  been  unwit- 
tingly accessory  to  all  this  misery  ;  if  he  had 
not  set  at  naught  his  own  presentiments,  to  say 
nothing  of  Lena's  warning,  it  might  have  fared 
better  with  the  three  ;  but,  lest  his  life  should 
remain  lonely,  he  risked  its  being  made  deso- 
late. Perhaps  he  was  rightly  punished.  After 
all,  that  other  had  loved  Lena ^first ;  and  to  love 
her  once  was  to  love  her  always.  Was  it  so 
certain  that  he  himself  would  have  withstood  a 
like  temptation  in  his  hot  youth — ay,  or  even 
on  the  morning  when  he  woke  at  Kirkfell  from 
those  troubled  dreams  ? 

A  long  silence  followed,  broken  only  by 
Lena's  frightened  sobbing ;  for  the  sick  man 
had  relapsed  into  stupor.  Then  Ralph  Athcr- 
stone's  voice  was  heard — muffled  and  hollow, 
like  that  of  one  speaking  through  a  barred  hel- 
met, 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear." 

And  he  went  out,  closing  the  door  very  softly. 

Do  the  words  seem  to  you  few  and  meagre 
for  such  a  meeting  ?  Well,  on  the  stage  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  talking  or  singing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  the  climax  of  the  drama ;  but  in  real 
life,  as  a  rule,  the  strongest  "  situation"  does  not 
entail  the  longest  speeches. 

^  "  Brief  were  the  words  of  stern  debate 
That  spoke  the  foemeu's  deadly  hate, " 

wrote  no  mean  judge  of  human  nature  ;  and  the 
principle  holds,  be  sure,  in  love  not  less  than  in 
war.  Though  he  was  as  good  a  soldier  as  Chris- 
tian, it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  Havelock's  fluent 
oratory  rather  lessened  his  credit  with  his  sol- 
diery. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Lord  Atiierstoxe  found  the  detective  loi- 
tering in  the  Place,  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  door.  This  intrepid  officer  would 
have  boarded  a  plague-ship  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  but  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  need- 
less risks  ;  and,  among  his  professional  perils, 
the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  was 
perhaps  the  one  he  liked  the  least.  So,  with 
manifest  satisf^iction,  he  received  a  liberal  lar- 
gess, and  permission  to  depart. 

"A  rare  good-plucked  one,"  Askew  mut- 
tered to  himself  as  he  walked  away.  "  One  of 
the  sort  that  never  flinch  till  they  drop.  But 
he  will  drop  before  long,  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 
He  looks  as  if  he  had  got  a  touch  of  the  fever 
already." 

Nevertheless  Ralph  Atherstone  was,  in  real- 
ity, calmer  than  he  had  felt  since  his  great  sor- 
row lighted  on  him.  He  took  pains  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  inn  folk  that  the  sick-chamber 
lacked  not  needful  tendance,  and  keener  wits 


than  theirs  would  have  seen  nothing  suspicious 
in  his  manner.  Indeed,  when  he  reached  the 
other  hotel,  where  his  baggage  had  been  sent, 
he  actually  forced  himself  to  partake  of  food 
and  drink  ;  for  he  knew  there  might  be  still 
work  for  him,  though  not  of  such  a  sort  as  he 
had  come  to  do.  Then  he  walked  forth  into 
the  air  again  and  sat  down  on  a  stone  bench  in 
the  Place  aforesaid,  opposite,  though  not  near, 
the  door  of  the  Fleur-de-lis. 

Night  came  on  apace ;  and  the  mist,  rolling 
up  from  seaward,  hid  meadow  and  marsh,  and 
climbed  half-way  up  the  hill-side ;  and  the 
idlers,  who  had  gathered  round  to  inspect  and 
comment  on  the  stranger,  dropped  off  one  by 
one,  and  lights  twinkled  in  the  windows  for  a 
while ;  and  then — they  keep  early  hours  in 
those  parts — the  town  grew  dark  and  quiet,  and 
the  faint,  late  moon  struggled  through  the  sul- 
len clouds  at  last ;  and  still  Ralph  Atherstone 
sat  there,  only  lifting  his  head  from  time  to 
time  to  watch  the  house  over  against  him. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  stout,  fussy-looking 
person — evidently  the  chief  mediciner  of  Por- 
haix — had  entered  the  Fleur-de-lis,  and  had 
not  since  emerged.  The  windows  of  the  sick- 
chamber  looked  toward  the  court-yard;  so  it 
was  impossible  to  guess  how  things  were  going 
there.  The  dawn  was  just  breaking  when  the 
inn  door  opened,  and  the  doctor  appeared  on 
the  threshold,  speaking  to  some  one  behind 
him.  Ralph  could  not  catch  the  words,  but 
the  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  the  spreading 
forth  of  the  palms  were  signiflcant  enough  :  he 
knew  at  once  that  all  was  quite,  quite  over. 
An  impulse  that  he  could  not  himself  have 
defined  made  him  rise  to  his  feet;  but  he 
checked  himself  when  he  had  taken  one  pace 
forward,  and,  sitting  down  again,  resumed  his 
watch. 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  might  have  passed — 
time  at  such  seasons  is  hard  to  reckon — when 
the  door  was  pushed  open  again,  very  slowly, 
and  a  woman  came  out.  Ral])h  Atherstone's 
pulse  gave  a  great  leap,  and  then  seemed  to 
stand  still.  If  the  light  had  been  thrice  as 
dim,  would  he  not  have  known  that  figure  and 
its  stately  grace  among  a  thousand  ?  Yet  he 
never  stirred,  though  his  crossed  arms  tightened 
themselves  athwart  his  breast,  as  if  he  would 
have  held  himself  down  by  main  force. 

Doubtingly  and  waveringly,  feeling  each  step 
as  sleep-walkers  do,  Lena  advanced  ten  paces 
or  so  into  the  Place;  then  she  stopped,  smooth- 
ing the  hair  on  her  forehead  with  both  her 
palms,  and  gazing  all  round  her  in  a  strange, 
bewildered  way.  Her  face  was  very  white — 
white,  not  with  the  clearness  of  wax,  but  the 
dullness  of  ashes — only  the  lips  were  crimson- 
purple  ;  and  her  great  brown  eyes,  brighter  even 
than  their  wont,  glittered  with  some  nameless 
fear. 

It  was  full  morning  now,  and  Ralph — near 
enough  to  note  all  this — refrained  himself  no 
longer.  Lena  did  not  seem  to  notice  his  ap- 
proach at  first ;  but,  when  he  came  quite  close, 
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she  turned  toward  him — smiling.  Better  if  she 
had  cried  aloud  in  her  agony,  or  cast  herself 
writhing  at  his  feet,  than  have  smiled  in  such 
wise. 

"  So  you  have  come  back,  Monseigneur,"  she 
said,  in  that  wonderful  mezza  voce  of  hers,  which 
even  yet  kept  its  music.  "I'm  so  sorry  we 
quarreled,  for  you  were  in  the  right.  It  is 
much  best  that  we  two  should  not  meet.  But 
I  may  write  and  tell  him  so?  We  are  such 
old,  old  friends." 

And  her  fingers  plucked  nervously  at  the 
waist-cord  of  her  dressing-robe — ^_iust  as  they 
had  done  at  the  fringe  of  her  mantle  when  she 
first  heard  of  the  Norway  plan. 

The  Baron  had  looked  on  some  ghastly  sights 
in  his  time,  but  never  a  one  of  these  sent  such 
a  chill  through  his  marrow  as  froze  it  now. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  strange  or  unnatural 
here.  The  brain-cord,  strained  by  watching 
and  misery,  to  say  nothing  of  remorse,  had 
snapped  in  twain,  and  the  fever-fire,  smoulder- 
ing perhaps  for  many  hours  past,  had  broken 
out — that  was  all.  Any  physician  in  fair  prac- 
tice could  quote  a  score  of  such  cases,  no  doubt. 
But  it  cost  Ralph  such  an  effort  to  speak  that 
his  voice  sounded  harshly. 

"You  must  go  in  again  at  once;  you  are 
very  ill." 

Perhaps  the  stern  tone  jarred  on  her  ear,  or 
perhaps — the  phases  of  these  disorders  are  very 
sudden — a  flash  of  light  darted  through  the 
clouds  of  her  brain  ;  for  she  started  violently, 
and  the  terror  of  her  eyes  became  dreadfully 
defined. 

"  Go  in?"  she  repeated,  in  a  shuddering  whis- 
per.     "In  there,  where  that  is  lying?" 

And  then  the  color  faded  out  of  her  lips  too, 
and  she  sank  slowly  down  till  she  crouched  at 
her  husband's  feet — white  and  cold. 

Never  before  had  this  woman  looked  on 
death  ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  strange  horror 
attended  the  passing  of  a  most  guilty  soul — 
the  Porhaix  doctor,  when  questioned  by  his 
fellows,  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  muttering 
'■^  C'etait  Men  dur.  Allez  T^  —  and  into  these 
matters  it  is  not  well  to  pry.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  to  Lena's  other  tortures  on  that  night, 
there  was  added  physical  fear. 

However,  now  the  tormentors  held  their 
hand,  and  there  was  granted  to  her  some  res- 
pite ;  for  it  was  a  senseless  body  that  Ralph 
Atherstone  gathered  up  and  carried  in-doors 
so  tenderly  ;  and  the  long,  long  swoon  was  fol- 
lowed by  delirium  that  lasted  for  days. 

While  she  lay  swaying  betwixt  life  and 
death,  Lena  never  guessed  that 

"  Ilauds  used  to  grip  the  sword-hilt  hard" 

had  learned  to  be  light  and  gentle  as  a  girl's 
as  they  bathed  her  throbbing  forehead  or 
smoothed  her  pillow.  But  even  tlie  sullen  inn- 
folk,  who  looked  upon  sickness  under  their  roof 
as  a  personal  injury,  were  moved  to  wonder  and 
pity.  They  settled  the  whole  story  to  their 
own  satisfaction  :   la  moustache  grise  was  a  stern 


uncle,  or  guardian  at  the  least,  who  had  been 
very  wroth  at  an  imprudent  marriage ;  and 
then,  repenting  himself,  had  brought  forgiveness 
too  late. 

Amidst  his  watching,  Lord  Atherstone  found 
time  to  do  the  last  kindness  to  his  enemy.  It 
was  he  who  by  rich  largess — to  be  spent  in  chari- 
ty or  masses,  as  the  cure  should  will — smoothed 
away  certain  clerical  scruples ;  and  though  he 
shrank  back  with  a  muttered  excuse  when  the 
hostess  prayed  him  to  look  once  more  on  the 
corpse's  face — "//  est  beau  comme  wi  ange,'' 
madame  whispered,  persuasively — Ralph  stood 
by  bare-headed,  while,  with  such  maimed  rite 
as  that  Church  allows  to  such  as  die  without 
her  unction,  the  earth  was  heaped  over  Caryl 
Glynne. 

But  the  cross  set  np  there  bears  not  even  an 
initial.  And,  surely,  it  is  best  that  this  should 
be  a  nameless  grave. 

Of  something  else,  too,  the  Baron  took  care. 
AVhen  Lena  opened  her  eyes,  after  her  first  con- 
valescent sleep,  they  rested  upon  a  figure  that 
they  recognized,  though  they  were  swimming 
mistily,  and  though  it  was  bowed  and  broken 
since  she  saw  it  last.  She  was  too  weak  to 
wonder  how  her  mother  came  to  be  sitting 
there. 

Now  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  defend  Mrs, 
Shafton.     It  was  perhaps  her  bounden  duty  to 
wait  at  least  a  decent  interval  before  stretching 
forth  her  hand  to  such  a  sinner,  even  though  it 
was  over  her  own  child's  head  that  the  deep  wa- 
ters were  rolling.     But  this  unregenerate  ma- 
tron would  not  look  at  things  in  the  right  light. 
Though  she  was  still  ailing,  she  hasted  to  obey 
Lord  Atherstone's  summons,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  set  her  son's  anger  utterly  at 
naught :  the  tidings  of  Glynne's  death  seemed 
[  rather  to  exasperate  than  pacify  IMiles. 
I      "It  would  be  very  convenient  that  she  should 
I  die,  of  course*' — the  mother  said,  with  a  strange 
I  bitterness — "but  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
'  should  die  alone ;    and  if  she  lives,  she  shall 
never  be  alone  while  I  can  help  it.     You  may 
I  cast  us  both  ofl?"if  you  choose." 

Miles,  who  really  was  not  so  hard  of  heart  as 
1  he  seemed,  grumbled  a  sort  of  apology  ;  but  Mrs. 
Shafton  scarcely  listened  to  this,  in  her  eager- 
ness to  depart. 

During  her  journey  to  Porhaix — she  traveled 
much  faster  than  the  trusty  Julie  thought  safe — 
though  her  unselfish  fears  were  far  the  strongest, 
one  dread  came  uppermost,  not  seldom,  in  Isabel 
Shafton's  mind — the  dread  of  meeting  Ral])h 
Atherstone  ;  but,  when  she  did  meet  him,  she 
wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  been  afraid. 
She  never  remembered  his  manner  so  gentle ; 
he  seemed  only  too  grateful  to  her  for  coming, 
and  never  alluded  to  the  past. 
I  "I  am  assured  all  danger  is  over,"  he  said, 
'  "and  I  leave  here  to-night.  But  I  shall  see 
Miles  as  soon  as  I  get  home,  and  you  will  be 
well  taken  care  of  You  would  like  to  go  up 
stairs  now" — it  was  in  the  court-yard  that  they 
were  standing.      "Good-by." 
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Isabel  Shafton  was  not  given  to  hero-wor- 
ship ;  but  a  reverence,  such  as  she  had  never 
felt  for  any  living  creature,  filled  her  heart  as 
she  looked  into  the  worn,  furrowed  face — terri- 
bly changed  and  aged — and  saw  that  even  in 
its  sorrow  it  was  not  hardened  against  her. 
She  wrung  his  hand  in  her  trembling  fingers, 
while  her  tears  flowed  fast. 

"God  in  heaven  bless  you!"  she' murmured. 

"  May  God  forgive  us  all!"  said  Ralph  Ather- 
stone. 

Each  understood  the  other's  meaning  right 
well.  With  no  more  words,  they  parted,  and 
met  never  again. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Though  the  ill  news  concerning  Temple- 
stowe  came  home  to  no  other  Loamshire  dwell- 
ing as  it  did  to  that  one  house  in  Heslingford, 
it  created  a  passable  excitement  throughout  the 
county :  notably,  on  Erriswell  it  came  like  a 
thunder-clap. 

Malcolm's  life,  though  busy  and  stirring,  had 
been  so  far  uneventful  that  his  nerves  had 
scarcely  been  tried  by  any  purely  uncommercial 
disaster ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  was 
their  rudest  shock.  His  notions  of  morality,  as 
has  been  aforesaid,  though  not  austere,  were  in- 
flexible ;  and  besides  this,  he  highly  respected 
Lord  Atherstone :  even  the  asperities  of  the 
other's  character  contrasted  favorably,  in  Rob- 
in's eyes,  with  the  polished  inanity  of  certain 
gilded  youths.  He  felt  now  as  if  he  could 
scarcely  look  any  honest  man  in  the  face, 
though  he  had  only  been  accessory  to  the 
crime  by  innocently  harboring  the  criminal, 
and  though  his  suspicions,  such  as  they  were, 
had  pointed  to  a  widely  different  quarter.  He 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  on  the  subject 
even  to  his  wife. 

Emily  Malcolm's  indignation,  at  first,  was  to 
the  full  as  keen,  and  perhaps  her  conscience 
pricked  her  more  sharply ;  she  had  been  blind, 
quite  blind,  it  is  true,  but  that  very  blindness 
was  culpable  ;  and  now  that  it  was  too  late,  she 
bethought  herself  of  more  than  one  incident 
that  ought  to  have  opened  her  eyes. 

Altogether,  a  great  gloom  fell  upon  the  cheery 
house,  and  a  shadow  like  that  of  shame. 

At  Hunsden  the  intelligence  did  not  create 
as  much  commotion  as  one  might  have  reckon- 
ed on.  The  fair  falcoaer  regnant  there  had  for 
some  time  past  despaired  of  reclaiming  her  "  hag- 
gard ;"  and  though  the  sense  of  injury  was  still 
hot,  she  had  tried  hard  to  persuade  herself  that 
now  she  cared  little  where  the  truant  sought 
perch  or  prey.  However,  the  blow  was  sharp, 
if  not  altogether  unexpected  ;  and  furthermore, 
it  was  a  sore  trial  to  her  patience  to  detect  cov- 
ert gleams  of  exultation  in  the  Driver's  eyes 
when  he  brought  the  news. 

Dick  was  really  sorry  for  Lord  Atherstone ; 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  triumphing  a  lit- 
tle inwardly  over  the  justification  of  his  antipa- 


thy and  the  avenging  of  his  supplanted  com- 
rade. 

Neverthele.g,  Mrs.  Devereux's  first  words 
were — "Poor  Lena!"  They  were  quite  hon- 
estly spoken,  and  of  the  impulse  prompting 
them  a  better  woman  might  have  been  proud. 
The  wayward,  willful  little  heart  was  not  yet  so 
hard  but  that,  even  when  most  angered,  it  could 
pity  any  creature  doomed  thenceforward  to  trust 
only  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Caryl  Glynne. 

Hubert  Ashleigh  was  much  grieved  and  shock- 
ed by  the  catastrophe.  To  be  sure,  it  might  have 
been  stretching  his  duty  to  have  interfered  soon- 
er ;  and  when  he  did  interfere,  he  had  both  spok- 
en and  acted  with  unwonted  energy.  Never- 
theless, he  did  not  feel  altogether  conscience- 
free,  and  he  was  further  tormented  by  a  dread 
lest  the  dark  drama  should  not  be  quite  played 
out. 

In  these  last  misgivings  the  parson  was  not 
alone.  After  the  first  babble  of  surprise  had 
subsided,  there  came  in  Loamshire  afid  else- 
where a  kind  of  hush  of  expectation,  and  peo- 
ple began  to  wonder  in  what  guise  Ralph  Ath- 
erstone"s  vengeance  would  descend :  that  he 
would  seek  it  not  slackly,  none  doubted  who 
knew  the  man.  Ere  long  a  rumor  of  the  truth 
oozed  out — none  could  tell  whence  it  came,  for 
Miles  Shafton,  who  alone  could  have  spoken 
with  certainty,  kept  a  dogged  silence — and  soon 
it  was  known  that  a  mightier  Avenger  had 
taken  one  of  the  criminals  into  his  charge,  and 
had  laid  upon  the  other  a  hand  heavy  well- 
nigh  unto  death. 

Then  a  reaction  ensued,  and  the  world — oft- 
en as  unjust  in  indulgence  as  in  cruelty — spoke 
far  more  gently  than  he  had  deserved  of  the  se- 
ducer; and,  strange  to  say,  spared  some  com- 
passion to  his  victim. 

"  They  had  had  great  temptations,  for  they 
had  been  lovers  long  ago ;  and  only  money- 
troubles  had  kept  them  apart.  The  mar- 
riage was  a  forced  one,  no  doubt ;  and  the 
least  that  Mrs.  Shafton  could  have  done,  after 
getting  her  way,  was  to  look  after  her  daughter, 
especially  as  Lord  Atherstone  seemed  to  have 
lacked  both  common  sense  and  common  pru- 
dence. Credulity  was  all  very  well  in  its  way  ; 
but  they  could  scarcely  pity  a  crabbed  old  man 
who  left  so  fair  a  wife  always  to  her  own  de- 
vices, and  absolutely  alone  at  a  most  critical 
time.      He  was  almost  rightly  served." 

And  then — timid  at  first,  but  swelling  present- 
ly into  an  audible  antiphony — certain  voices, 
chiefly  of  course  soprani,  began  to  chant  Caryl 
Glynne's  dirge — making  moan,  as  they  could 
not  bewail  his  worth,  over  the  beauty  he  had 
misused,  the  talents  he  had  wasted,  and  the 
promise  he  had  belied.  Finally,  perhaps,  there 
was  more  moistening  of  filmy  kerchiefs  than 
usually  follows  the  announcement  of  "a  great 
man  fallen  in  Israel." 

Of  any  such  weakness  one  puissant  personage 
was  assuredly  clear.  The  Duke  of  Devorgoil, 
carrying  his  nose  at  an  acuter  upward  angle 
than  ever,  snuffed  the  air  triuraphantlv,  as  be- 
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came  the  champion  of  virtue  and  of  his  order. 
Perchance,  in  cominj:;  time,  if  the  offender  were 
proi)er]y  liumbled  by  liis  chastisement,  the  finger 
of  clemency  might  be  extended  to  Ralph  Ather- 


There  are  recesses  in  the  woman-heart  which 
the  luckiest  of  us  have  never  seen  illumined, 
and  windings  that  the  most  adventurous  have 
never  penetrated.     Once  or  twice  there  was  a 


stone  :  at  any  rate,  Grandmanoir  was  even  with  t  flash  of  light,  or  V)erhaps  we  thought  we  held 
Templestowe  at  last.  I  the  clew,-  but  it"  was  only  a  flash  ;  and,  when 

The  member  for  Heslingford,  for  a  fortnight  the  thread  snapped  suddenly,  for  a  while  we 
or  so,  fussed  and  fidgeted  beyond  his  wont ;  but :  felt  more  helplessly  at  fault  than  before, 
he  did  not  seem  entirely  crushed  by  the  family  i  Remember  the  words  of  one  who  had  studied 
misfortune ;  though,  save  when  grumbling  to  the  sex  as  school-men  study  palimpsests,  and 
two  or  three  special  cronies,  he  had  the  grace  ;  who,  if  he  had  kept  a  record  of  his  evil  victo- 
to  give  the  subject  a  wide  berth,  and,  till  the  |  ries  from  boyhood  upward,  might  have  boasted, 


days  of  wondering  had  expired,  rarely  showed 
in  public,  except  in  his  place  at  St.  Stei)hen's. 

Marian  was  even  more  reserved  and  reticent. 
She  took  no  living  creature  into  her  counsel, 
and  altogether  shrank  from  society ;  but  the 
few  who  were  admitted  into  her  presence  re- 
ported her  as  looking  very  anxious  and  worn 


"A"«//«  dies  sine  lined.'^ 

"I  know  now,"  quoth  the  wicked,  witty  old 
noble,  "how  little  I  have  known.'" 

He  was  very  near  his  end  then,  and  mock- 
modesty  was  not  among  his  failings. 

Cissy  Devereux  was  by  no  means  vindictive : 
though  easily  moved  to  anger,  she  was  almost 


and  every  body  agreed  that  "  of  course  she  took  ;  incapable  of  lasting  malice  ;    and,  when  her  re- 
it  verv  much  to  heart,  and  that  it  was  very  hard  !  sentment  was  at  the  bitterest,  had  such  a  chance 


presented  itself,  she  would  probably  have  shrunk 
from  deeply  injuring  either  her  rival  or  the 
man  who,  for  his  own  purposes,  had  trifled  with 
her  so  cruelly.  Nevertheless,  when  her  first 
horror  had  subsided,  it  may  be  that  she  found 
a  drearv  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  all  was 


upon  h§r" — not  specifying  the  hardship.  Al- 
together this  exemplary  matron's  behavior  on 
this  trying  occasion  added  perhaps  another  leaf 
to  her  ample  chaplet. 

However,  Archibald  Kcrneguy,  pondering 
over  these  things  one  afternoon  when  work  was 
slack,,  thus  expressed  himself  to  his  habitual  j  over,  quite  over,  now  ;  that  even  pride  need 
confidants,  the  whispering  elms  of  the  mall—  |  not  hinder  her  from  forgiving  her  enemies  ;  and 
"Acleverwoman,  that  cousin  of  mine— devilish  :  that,  if  she  could  settle  matters  with  her  own 
clever,  I  may  say.  She  won  that  game  with  !  conscience,  the  last  year  might  lie  buried  in 
the  odds  dead  against  her;  though,  to  the  end  j  the  Breton  grave-yard.  In  almost  all  power- 
of  time,  we  shall  never  know  what  cards  she  j  ful  medicines  there  is  a  germ  of  poison  ;  and 
held,  or  how  she  played  them.  Quite  a  credit ,  perchance  the  draught  that  this  woman  ha  J 
to  the  family.  But"— here  Ar3hie  smiled  sour-  been  forced  to  drink— so  perilously  sweet  at 
ly_"the  Lord  deliver  us  from  falling  into  her '  first,  at  last  so  bitter— was  wholesome  in  the 
hand !"  i  end. 

The  town-bred  gossips  soon  fiistened  on  a  |  She  never  will  be  quoted  as  a  domestic 
fresh  scandal ;  but  it  was  long  before  Loam-  I  model ;  but  no  new  scandal  has  since  been 
shire  folk  ceased  to  discourse  on  the  tragedy,  ■.  linked  to  her  name ;  and  though  she  never 
the  earlier  scenes  of  which  had  been  enacted  in  !  stands  on  her  dignity,  none  of  her  old  "  loves" 
the  midst  of  them.  The  blackness  of  the  crime  have  been  reinstated.  Even  Godfrey  Colville, 
was  somewhat  toned  down  by  the  suddenness  '  to  whom  she  certainly  owed  some  amends, 
of  the  retribution ;  and  many  went  so  far  as  to  found  her  hopelessly  friendly  ;  and  though  he 
pity  Lena,  while  few  spoke  even  of  the  dead  des-  i  still  gives  her  a  lead  whenever  he  is  in  that 
piteously.  I  country,  his  privileges  extend  no  farther.     At 

Robin  Malcolm,  though  he  said  in  his  own  '■  all  other  times,  the  Driver,  to  his  great  pride 
heart  that  "nothing  in  his  life  became  Caryl  and  contentment,  is  allowed  to  play  chaperon: 
Glynne  like  the  leaving  it,"  could  not  bring  indeed,  in  many  ways,  at  home  as  well  as 
himself  to  chide,  when  he  saw  his  wife's  tears  abroad,  Dick  has  much  benefited  by  the  change, 
a-flowing ;  only  by  tacit  consent  that  name 
thenceforth  was  never  uttered  by  either,  and 
the  place  of  a  certain  portrait  was  made  void 
on  the  wall. 

Neither  in  Dick  Devereux's  eves  was  there  a 


Though  still  willful  and  outspoken  as  CA'er, 
Cissy  has  gained  much  ground  in  the  county 
since  she  ceased  to  shock  its  proprieties  ;  and, 
when  Swinton  Swarbrick  avers  defiantly  that 
"there  never  was  a  grain  of  harm  in  her,  and 
spark   of  triumph  when  he  brought  this  news    he  knew  it  all  along,'"  very  few  think  it  their 


home ;  and,  with  more  tact  than  the  world 
gave  him  credit  for,  so  soon  as  he  had  delivered 
it  he  left  Cissy  alone.  His  suspicions  had  nev- 
er advanced  beyond  vague  misgiving,  you  will 
remember;  but,  had  they  been  stronger,  he 
would  not,  specially  at  such  a  season,  have 
stooped  to  espial. 

How  do  you  think  she  took  the  catastrophe  ? 
It  seems  to  me  no  vian  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 


duty  to  argue  the  point,  or,  by  raking  up  the 
past,  incense  that  truculent  partisan. 

We  read  of  people  who  in  their  sleep,  or 
otherwise  unwittingly,  walk  carelessly  along 
the  very  edge  of  an  abyss  ;  but,  on  being  made 
aware  of  the  peril  they  have  barely  escaped, 
wax  sick  and  m.azed  with  fear.  Just  such  a 
terror  and  trembling  fell  u])on  Arthur  Corbett 
when  he  heard  of  what  had  happened  beyond 
sea.     Luckilv  for  himself  and  for  others,  there 
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never  was  in  this  man  the  making  of  a  great 
criminal :  if  temptation  had  quite  mastered 
him,  he  would  still  have  striven  to  temporize, 
and  to  make  terms  with  the  world,  if  not  with 
his  own  conscience — after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
ahbes,  who,  in  their  midnight  prowlings,  seldom 
forgot  cloak  or  mask,  and  handled  sin,  as  it 
were,  with  perfumed  gloves.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  had  actually,  albeit  unconsciously, 
stood  within  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  he  felt 
like  one  who,  having  against  all  likelihood  come 
scathless  out  of  a  plague-stricken  city,  for  a 
while  breathes  not  freely  even  in  untainted 
air. 

However,  soon  ensued  an  agreeable  sense  of 
security,  Natui'es  like  Corbett's  are  incapable 
of  enduring  self-reproach  ;  and  while  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  escape,  the  fount  of 
his  domestic  affections,  that  had  trickled  but 
slowly  of  late,  gushed  forth  plenteously.  The 
voices  of  his  children  had  never  sounded  so 
pleasantly  in  his  ears  ;  his  wife's  homely  foce 
was  to  him  more  attractive  than  when  he  first 
wooed  her ;  and  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  his 
plaisance  had  never  seemed  to  him  so  grateful 
as  when  he  remembered  how  often,  with  a  flut- 
tering or  aching  heart,  he  had  passed  under  the 
elms  of  Templestowe. 

Probably,  under  any  circumstances,  Arthur's 
virtuous  resolutions  Avould  have  endured  ;  but 
this  rude  shock,  doubtless,  braced  their  vigor. 
And  so  perchance  here,  too,  there  sprang  up  a 
good  crop  where  there  had  been  sown  worse 
than  tares. 


CHAPTER  L. 


Only  his  lawyer,  Miles  Shafton,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wroughton  were  made  aware  of  Lord 
Atherstone's  return,  and  none  of  these  inter- 
views— they  were  of  the  briefest — deserve  to  be 
recorded.  He  made  no  attempt  to  see  either 
Phili])  or  Marian  ;  indeed  they  did  not  know  he 
was  in  England  till  they  heard,  casually,  that  he 
was  at  Templestowe. 

Marian  had  not  expected  to  find  her  father- 
in-law  very  tractable  under  the  circumstances, 
but  his  strange  conduct  puzzled  her  uncomfort- 
ably ;  and,  after  waiting  a  decent  time,  she 
composed,  with  infinite  care  and  pains,  a  cau- 
tious little  note,  wherein  she  expressed  her  own 
and  Fhili])'s  anxiety  to  be  of  service  ;  hazard- 
ing, moreover,  a  hope  that  she  at  least,  ere  long, 
might  be  wanted  in  Loam  shire.  By  return  of 
post  came  the  following : 

"  Dear  Marian,— I  know  your  motives  are  kind ; 
but  the  ouly  good  service  I  will  ask  from  either  j-on  or 
Philip  is  absolute  silence  as  to  the  past.  For  a  very 
louf;;  time  I  shall  prefer  beinc;  quite  alono;  indeed,  in 
all  yonr  future  arrantromcnts,  you  must  leave  Temple- 
stowe out  of  the  question.  It  is  uot  likely  you  will 
see  it  again  before  it  becomes  your  owu. 

"  Affectiouately  yours,  A.'* 

As  she  read,  Marian  bit  her  lip  till  the  blood 
started,  and  the  same   malign  lowering   came 


over  her  face  as  had  possessed  it  when  she  first 
heard  of  the  betrothal ;  but  there  was  added  to 
it  now  a  more  marked  despondency. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  have  schemed,  and 
plotted,  and  connived — to  have  trampled  under 
foot  all  self-esteem — to  have  been  subjected  to 
Hubert  Ashleigh's  shameful  suspicions — worst 
of  all,  to  have  lain  detected  at  her  enemy's  mer- 
cy, and  to  have  owed  her  safety  to  the  other's 
scorn — only  to  find  herself  farther  than  ever 
from  reinstatement  in  that  coveted  place  ? 
There  was  no  more  scope  for  her  talents  now, 
for  she  knew  that  pleading  or  argument  would 
not  be  more  wasted  on  a  granite  block  than  on 
Ralph  Atherstone  when  his  ]nn-pose  was  set. 
So  long  as  the  Baron  lived — and  he  was  still  in 
the  vigor,  if  not  in  tlie  prime,  of  his  strength — 
for  any  benefit  that  she  or  Philip  was  like  to 
derive  from  it,  Templestowe  might  as  well  be 
owned  by  a  stranger.  For  years  to  come  she 
would  probably  not  rule  a  larger  household  than 
they  at  present  owned  :  and,  instead  of  dispens- 
ing liberally,  though  justly,  the  goods  of  an- 
other, she  would  have  to  practice  petty  econo- 
mies, partly  on  her  own  account,  partly  to  paci- 
fy Philip's  avarice.  Of  course  he  would  fret 
and  grumble  more  than  ever,  and,  now  that  its 
doors  were  closed  against  him — utterly  ignor- 
ing his  former  prejudices — would  hanker  after 
Templestowe  like  a  lost  Eden.  Furthermore, 
she  was  tormented  by  a  doubt  whether  Ralph 
would  so  absolutely  have  rejected  her  sym])athy, 
if  he  had  merely  desired  to  be  alone.  Beyond 
the  death  of  one  of  the  fugitives  and  the  sore 
sickness  of  the  other,  ]\Larian  knew  literally 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  in  Brittany. 
Was  it  possible  that  Lena,  either  repenting  of 
her  clemency,  or  waxing  malicious  in  her  de- 
spair, or  perchance  even  wandering  in  her 
speech,  had,  after  all,  brought  up  the  anonymous 
letter,  though  all  material  ])roof  had  been  de- 
stroyed long  ago  ? 

Marian  wist  right  well  what  manner  of  fruit 
the  bare  suspicion,  once  planted  in  tlie  Baron's 
mind,  was  likely  to  produce.  8u])])osing  things 
were  so,  in  all  ]u-obability  she  would  never  be 
put  on  her  defense  ;  and,  even  if  she  were,  she 
sorely  mistrusted  the  effect  of  special  pleading  ; 
and  she  pictured  to  herself  the  look  that  would 
come  into  Ralj^h's  eyes  when  she  should  allege 
that  "  she  had  done  every  thing  for  the  best."' 

Altogether  this  virtuous  lady's  frame  of  mind 
was  by  no  means  enviable  ;  especially  as  upon 
these  worries  came  the  necessity  of  sooner  or 
later  ex])laining  to  her  husband  that  Temple- 
stowe must  thenceforth  be  struck  out  of  their 
visiting-list. 

Philip  was  completely  taken  aback.  It  was 
plain  that  he,  too,  had  reckoned  on  resuming 
his  old  quarters,  and,  now  that  the  evil  spirits 
had  gone  forth,  on  finding  the  house  ready 
swei>t  and  garnished.  Once  installed  there,  he 
would  doubtless  have  caviled  and  grumbled,  not 
less  persistently  than  heretofore  ;  but,  convers- 
ing with  him  now,  a  stranger  might  have  fan- 
cied that,  for  Philip,  no  other  "  angle  of  earth"' 
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had  real  attraction,  and  might  have  been  tempted 
to  condole  with  the  victim  of  i)aternal  tyranny. 

But  Marian  was  no  stranger ;  and  there  could 
not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  her  depression  than 
the  fiict  that  she  listened  without  a  smile  to 
these  querulous  outbreaks,  and  without  a  frown 
to  the  frequent  taunts  as  to  the  result  of  all  her 
waitings  and  watchings. 

You  can  guess,  perhaps,  what  made  her  so  si- 
lent and  submissive.  Under  the  rosy  sunset  of 
success,  the  roughest  places  on  the  road  behind 
us  look  smooth,  and  a  soft  haze  broods  over  the 
morass  that  well-nigh  engulfed  us  ;  but,  under 
the  cold  gray  sky  of  failure,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
look  back  :  nor  in  truth  is  there  need.  Do  not 
the  slougli-stains  on  our  garments,  and  the 
thorn-marks  on  our  flesh,  witness  by  what  man- 
ner of  paths  we  have  come  hither? 

Now,  INIarian  liad  failed,  if  not  in  the  achiev- 
ing of  her  immediate  puri)oses,  assuredly  in  the 
attainment  of  her  final  desire  ;  and,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  this,  there  was  added  something 
more.  Perhaps  in  few  rational  bipeds  could 
there  be  found  less  of  manly  dignity  and  ster- 
ling rectitude  tlian  in  Philip  Ashleigh  ;  his  mor- 
al, like  his  physical  organization,  had  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  gone  awry.  Nevertheless,  had  he 
guessed  at  the  work  to  which  INIarian  had  set 
her  uand,  I  think  for  a  long  time  to  come  he 
would  have  been  afraid,  if  not  ashamed,  to  lay 
his  head  on  the  same  pillow  with  Marian's. 
Because  slie  neither  deejjly  loved  nor  venerated 
her  husban(\  the  consciousness  of  this  stung  her 
not  less  keenly. 

So,  even  in  these  early  days,  she  too  began  to 
pay  olf  some  portion  of  tlic  heavy  account  writ- 
ten elsewhere  against  her  name. 

Nevertheless,  you  who  are  behind  the  scenes 
will  have  divined  that  the  Baron's  seeming  churl- 
ishness arose  from  no  suspicion,  however  dis- 
tant, of  the  truth.  The  hankering  after  soli- 
tude while  a  grievous  wound  rankles,  which  the 
meekest  of  men  share  with  the  lierccst  brutes, 
may  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  softer 
sex  sometimes  wax  more  sociable  under  their 
pain  ;  but  few  males,  rational  or  irrational,  are 
exempt  from  this  instinct,  tliough  they  com- 
port themselves  very  ditierently  when  once  in 
eremo.  The  big  round  tears  of  the  stricken  hart 
may  mingle  witli  the  water-brooks  ;  but  the  dry 
eyes  of  the  old  "tusker"  gleam  dangerously,  as 
he  couches  stitf  and  sore  in  his  lair.  Besides 
this,  Ralph  was  not  minded  to  endure  any  sight 
or  sound  likely  to  remind  him  of  the  recent  past. 
He  could  not  have  looked  upon  iMarian's  face, 
or  listened  to  her  voice,  without  remembering 
how  often  that  cheery  presence  had  dispelled  the 
first  light  clouds  of  the  gathering  storm.  It  was 
the  more  ungracious  now  to  reject  her  sympa- 
thy ;  but  it  could  not  be  otlierwise,  even  though 
she  should  think  him  ungrateful  to  boot. 

That  he  should  have  shut  himself  up  in  Tem- 
plestowe  will  not  appear  strange,  if  you  remem- 
ber what  manner  of  life  Ralph  had  led  there, 
from  his  return  from  India  up  to  Phili])'s  mar- 
riage.    If  he  could  but  fancy  the  last  few  years 


a  blank,  it  was  only  falling  back  on  his  hermit 
habits  again.  But,  unhappily,  it  is  easier  to 
wake  the  dead  than  to  command  certain  "  fan- 
cies." We  may  lock  tiie  door  fast  of  a  certain 
chamber,  or  wall  it  up  forever,  but  none  the  less 
sliall  we  be  haunted  by  the  rustling  of  silks  in 
the  desolate  corridors — none  the  less  out  of  a 
vacant  mirror  will  peer 

"  The  face  that  was  fatally  fiiir"— 

none  the  less  a  gush  of  fragrance  from  the  flow- 
ers, neglected  now,  will  bring  back  the  subtile, 
nameless  perfume  that  was  wont  to  set  our  senses 
tingling. 

However,  local  influences  made  things  neither 
better  nor  worse  for  Ralph  Atherstone.  If  he 
had  traveled  on,  never  sleeping  twice  under  the 
same  roof,  till  he  broke  down  from  sheer  weari- 
ness, through  all  those  months  his  waking  and, 
very  often,  his  sleeping  thoughts  would  still  have 
centred  on  one  object — his  false,  lost  wife.  The 
idea  of  reconciliation  did  not  once  cross  his  mind. 
Though  she  would  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
caress,  his  lii)s  never  brushed  her  brow  when  he 
left  her  at  Porhaix ;  neither  w^oidd  they  have 
done  so  if  on  those  heavy  eyelids  there  had  lain 
an  eternal  seal.  Ay,  and  if — being  very  near 
his  own  end — he  had  heard  Lena's  voice  with- 
out, pleading  for  admission,  he  wotild  have 
barred  the  door  against  her  with  the  last  effort 
of  his  strength  and  will.  Their  paths  in  this 
world  must  thenceforth  be  as  though  they  had 
never  blended  ;  and  even  in  another  world — if 
his  speculation  ranged  so  far — they  were  like 
to  be  divided. 

But  the  generosity — or  whatever  else  stood 
him  in  the  stead  of  Christian  charity — that  had 
made  Ralph  Atherstone  accuse  himself  instead 
of  others,  abode  with  him  still.  In  the  old  hap- 
py time  he  was  not  more  anxious  to  fuKill  her 
lightest  fancy  than  he  was  now  to  spare  Lena  all 
needless  shame.  The  scandal-mongers  smacked 
their  li])s  in  anticipation  of  a  cause  cel'ebre  :  but 
the  savory  meat  was  not  served ;  and,  after  wait- 
ing till  they  were  weary,  they  were  fain  to  fill 
themselves  with  less  dainty  food.  Lord  Ather- 
stone never  asked  from  the  Law  even  such  scanty 
redress  as  a  ''separation"  can  aftbrd.  lie  in- 
timated as  much  to  Miles  Shafton  in  their  first 
and  only  interview,  and  his  chief  business  with 
his  lawyer  was  the  securing  to  Lady  Atherstone 
a  more  than  sufficient  alimony. 

When  this  was  noised  abroad.  Society  con- 
sidered itself  decidedly  ill-used,  and  murmured 
accordingly  ;  for  though  an  enfranchised  hus- 
band can  not  too  soon  exult  in  his  liberty,  there 
are  still  certain  bondmen  who  can  scarcely  walk 
the  streets  without  contempt  of  the  Divorce 
Court.  Some  few  were  of  a  diflerent  ojjinion  ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Wroughtcn,  in  converse  with 
one  or  two  intimates — in  public  he  utterly  de- 
clined to  discuss  the  subject — maintained  that 
his  friend  had  done  wisely  and  well. 

"  They  say  a  good  horse  is  never  dear,"  the 
Baronet  remarked,  allegorically ;  "but  noth- 
ing's a  bargain  to  a  man  who  can't  ride  ;  and,  if 
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it  cost  him  ever  so  little,  what  use  is  freedom 
now  to  Ralph  Atherstone  ?" 

What  use,  indeed  ?  The  speaker  could  bet- 
ter himself  have  answered  the  question  when, 
somewhat  later — almost  forcing  the  consigne — 
he  gained  entrance  to  Templestowe.  After  the 
first  evening — when,  in  a  drv,  matter-of-fact  way, 
he  made  his  comrade  aware  of  what  had  happen- 
ed since  thev  parted,  and  of  his  own  intentions 
^vith  regard  to  Lena — the  Baron  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  past,  and  evidently  looked  for  neither 
advice  nor  condolence.  But  it  was  a  dreary  visit 
for  good-natured  Charles  Wroughton,  and  it  told 
well  for  his  unselfishness  that  he  should  have 
proposed,  at  his  departure,  returning  in  October, 

"I  shall  be  too  glad — if  you  can  stand  it," 
Ralph  replied. 

But  there  was  no  gladness  in  his  face ;  and 
though  it  was  no  longer  so  drawn  and  haggard, 
it  seemed  as  if  no  emotion,  either  for  weal  or  woe, 
was  likely  thenceforth  to  ruffle  its  rigid  quietude. 

The  lease  of  his  Scottish  moor  expired,  as  it 
chanced,  that  year,  and  he  was,  of  course,  a  de- 
faulter at  Kirkfell.  The  party  assembled  there 
was  not  nearly  so  cheery  as  usual  ;  for  there 
was  not  one  of  the  guests  that  did  not  sympa- 
thize in  the  sorrow  that  had  lighted  on  their  old 
comrade,  though  the  matter  was  seldom  broach- 
ed among  them — General  Percy  himself  studi- 
ously avoiding  it. 

How  during  the  next  three  months  it  fared 
with  the  Baron  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  for  he 
saw  none  but  his  own  immediate  dependents, 
and  these  only  on  business.  But  when  Wrough- 
ton  returned  in  October,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
his  friend  was  outwardly  much  the  same  as  he 
had  been  before  his  marriage.  Ralph's  bodily 
vigor,  at  any  rate,  was  unimpaired  ;  for  his  pace 
over  rough  or  deep  ground  once  more  moved 
the  pursy  Baronet  to  en-vy. 

The  head-keeper  watched  his  master  with  an 
admiring  wonder.  Men  of  his  stamp,  however 
ignorant,  can  always  appreciate  hardihood,  and 
— remembering  his  own  anxieties — John  Gilbert 
guessed  how  much  hardihood  was  needed  here. 
Perchance,  too,  he  sometimes  reproached  him- 
self for  having  been  so  easily  hoodwinked  on  a 
certain  afternoon ;  and  the  change  in  his  de- 
meanor was  quite  as  expressive  as  if  he  had  put 
sympathy  into  words. 

On  the  whole,  Wroughton's  second  sojourn 
at  Templestowe  was  much  more  satisfactory; 
and  he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  noticing  that 
Ralph,  if  he  took  little  interest  in  other  matters, 
had  begun  to  look  carefully  into  the  condition 
of  his  stable.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when,  a  month  later — shooting  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  —  he  heard  that  the  "  bruising 
Baron"'  had  gone,  quite  in  the  old  form,  through 
the  first  really  fast  thing  of  the  season  with 
Knowsley's  hounds. 

But  if  one  of  the  Crusaders  who  lie  carven 
in  stone  in  Heslingford  Minster  had  appeared 
at  the  cover-side  in  full  panoply,  bestriding  a 
barded  destrier,  Loamshire  could  not  have  been 
much  more  astonished.     With  such  a  tragedv  as 


!  had  lately  been  enacted  under  their  eyes,  these 
I  honest  folks  had  hitherto  been  acquainted  only 
i  by  hearsay  ;  and  that  one  of  the  principal  act- 
I  ors  therein — albeit  he  was  rather  sinned  against 
,  than  sinning  —  should  venture  so  soon  to  front 
\  the  public  eye,  seemed  to  many  a  violent  breach 
!  of  decorum  ;  and  the  sympathy  which — in  those 
!  parts  at  least — had  been  entirely  on  the  side  of 
'  the  injured  husband,  was  checked,  if  not  changed, 

in  its  channel. 
I  '•  He  was  just  the  same  as  ever,"'  people  said  : 
:  "  though  for  a  while  he  had  seemed  to  soften  on 
the  surface,  his  heart  was  always  like  the  nether 
millstone.  Perhaps,  af:er  all,  there  were  more 
I  excuses  for  the  wife  than  -she  had  got  credit  for. 
j  She  might  have  been  sharply  provoked,  as  well 
I  as  strongly  tempted." 

I  Xot  a  few,  no  doubt,  were  kinder  and  juster 
in  their  judgment;  but  delicacy  kept  these  aloof 
'  as  much  as  dislike  did  the  others.  And  so,  on 
that  day,  and  for  many  days  after,  the  crowd 
shrank  back  a  little  as  Ralph  passed  through 
;  the  midst  of  them  :  and  though  all  saluted  him 
with  studied  courtesy,  never  a  one  gave  him  out- 
spoken welcome  or  -wrung  his  hand. 

But  the  man  with  whom  his  trustiest  comrade 
had  not  ventured  to  condole  was  not  likely  to 
wince  under  lack  of  s}Tnpathy  from  his  neigh- 
bors. It  is  doubtful  if  the  Baron  even  noticed 
the  fashion  of  his  reception.  That  it  did  not  in 
anywise  gall  him  is  certain.  It  suited  his  pur- 
pose to  seek  the  only  distraction  against  thought 
that  lay  in  hi's  power,  and  from  his  purpose  he 
never  again  turned  aside  to  please  a  friend  or 
appease  a  foe.  While  his  pulse  was  quickened 
with  strong  exercise,  or  the  occasional  excite- 
ment of  peril,  his  phantoms  left  him  in  peace. 
They  were  waiting  for  him  at  home,  he  knew, 
but  what  mattered  that  ?  He  had  got  used  to 
them  —  ere  long  so  used,  that  he  would  have 
been  almost  sorry  had  they  been  exorcised 
forever. 

Thenceforth  the  tenor  of  Ralph  Atherstone's 
life  did  not  vary.  Society- — in  the  general  sense 
of  the  word — knew  him  no  more.  But  when  he 
paid  his  rare,  brief  visits  to  London,  he  did  not 
affect  to  avoid  his  acquaintances  at  his  clubs 
or  elsewhere ;  nor  was  he  much  more  reserved 
or  taciturn  than  usual.  He  seldom  neglected 
to  call  on  the  Ashleighs,  who  had  established 
themselves  in  a  modest  house  on  the  Belgravian 
frontier :  and  at  these  times  his  manner  was 
sufficiently  kind,  if  not  precisely  cordial.  But 
he  never  hinted  that  their  presence  would  be 
even  tolerated  at  home ;  and  Marian — though 
she  more  than  once  determined  to  risk  it — nev- 
er quite  ventured  to  broach  the  subject.  Twice 
or  thrice  in  each  autumn  and  winter  Wrongh- 
ton  and  a  few  intimates  of  the  same  standing 
came  to  stay  at  Templestowe  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hubert  Ashleigh,  the  doors  were  open 
to  no  other  visitor.  Ralph  always  rode  into 
Heslingford  when  he  had  occasion  to  confer 
with  Corbett,  and  the  latter  much  preferred  this 
method  of  transacting  their  business.  Noth- 
ing short  of  absolute  necesiil^O^H^I  N"Q/8^fVI  fc 
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duced  Arthur  to  trust  liimself  again  under  the 
shadow  of  those  fatal  elms. 

Also  the  Baron  was  occasionally  seen  at  pure- 
ly bachelor  shooting-parties,  without  as  well 
as  within  the  borders  of  Loamshire  ;  but  one 
thing  was  noticeable — he  never  set  his  foot  north 
of  the  Humber.  How — living  utterly  alone, 
with  no  ostensible  distraction — Ralph  managed 
to  get  through  the  late  spring  and  summer,  w^as 
a  puzzle  to  all  who  troubled  themselves  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  He  had  always  been  a  negli- 
gent, though  not  a  hard  landlord,  and  he  did 
not  seem  to  take  more  interest  than  heretofore 
in  his  estates.  Indeed,  at  this  season,  except 
when  he  went  out  for  his  daily  ride — he  never 
omitted  this,  however  foul  the  weather — he  was 
seldom  seen  out-of-doors. 

Once,  when  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  was  to  be  decided.  Lord  Atherstone  ap- 
peared in  the  magistrates'  room  at  Heslingford. 
There  he  met  the  Duke  of  Devorgoil.  The  in- 
tcnti-ons  of  this  potentate  were  pacific,  not  to 
say  conciliatory.  lie  came  pi'epared  to  con- 
done by-gone  offenses,  and  never  doubted  but 
that  he  would  be  met  half-way  ;  for  he  consid- 
ered that  by  his  conduct  in  the  Park  he  had 
rather  espoused  the  husband's  cause.  So,  when 
Ralph  came  near,  his  Grace  leaned  forward  in 
his  sea;  with  a  formal  smile,  stretching  forth  a 
half-reluctant  hand. 

With  no  more  ceremony  than  the  Duke  him- 
self would  have  shown  to  a  vagrant  craving  for 
alms,  the  other  passed  on  ;  but  the  fell  gleam 
of  the  gray  eyes  sent  a  shiver  through  the  mar- 
row of  Lupus  Fitz-Roland's  bones.  He  had 
not  often  erred  on  the  side  of  cliarity  toward 
his  fellow-men  ;  and,  while  he  lived,  did  not 
iigain  so  compromise  himself. 

Only  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  knows 
whether  Ralph  Atherstone's  was  as  tough  as  the 
world  believed  it ;  and  whether  length  of  pain 
brought  numbness  at  last,  this  much  is  certain — 
his  sorrow,  however  deep  and  enduring,  left  few 
outward  traces.  That  journey  homeward  from 
Norway  had  aged  his  face,  as  you  know ;  but 
succeeding  years  brought  few,  if  any,  more  rav- 
ages. He  never  looked  bent  or  broken,  and  his 
marvelous  bodily  energy  continued  unabated. 

A  gusty  morning  had  been  followed  by  a 
wilder  noon ;  but,  in  spite  of  wind  and  sleet,  the 
hounds  and  their  patient  master  had  stuck  res- 
olutely to  their  fox  till  they  killed  him,  barely 
within  the  limits  of  their  country.  The  Baron 
had  never  gone  more  "bruisingly;"  and  more 
than  one  Loamshire  "hard" — none  other  saw 
the  finish — looked  after  him  admiringly  as  he 
rode  away,  alone  as  usual,  through  the  twilight. 

That  same  evening  Lord  Atherstone,  having 
done  fair  justice  to  his  meal,  sat  in  his  favorite 
place — a  deep  arm-chair  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  hearth.  His  attitude  did  not  betoken  wea- 
riness, and  his  eyes  looked  rather  Avakeful  than 
drowsy  as  they  peered  into  the  blaze.  It  was 
blowing  more  than  a  half-gale  outside,  and  the 
great  avenue  elms  cncaked  and  groaned,  much 
as  they  had  done  on  that  luckless  evening  when 


the  bride  was  brought  home.  Did  Ralph  re- 
member this?  Possibly:  for,  as  he  pondered, 
his  brow  grew  more  furrowed  and  his  cheeks 
perceptibly  paler.  At  last  his  breathing  waxed 
labored  and  heavy,  till  there  came  a  sound  like 
a  quick  gasping  sob  ;  and  then — silence. 

And  the  fire  sank  lower  and  lower,  till  the 
big  logs  smouldered  into  heaps  of  ashes — duskv 
red  at  first,  gray-white  at  last — and  the  lamp 
flickered  and  went  out.  But  Ralph  Atherstone 
sat  there,  still  as  a  statue ;  and  so  they  found 
him  sitting  just  after  the  break  of  the  dawn. 

He  had  been  dead  some  hours  —  of  heart- 
disease,  the  doctors  averred.  His  countenance 
showed  no  signs  of  pain — indeed,  it  looked  gen- 
tler and  softer  than  it  had  often  looked  in  life. 

If  this  were  so,  can  you  not  divine  what  was 
the  latest  vision  he  saw  in  the  fire  ? 


CHAPTER  LI. 


Now  it  behooves  us  to  go  back  and  take  up  one 
more  thread  before  we  roll  up  warp  and  woof. 

Though  Lord  Atherstone  had  rightly  be- 
lieved all  danger  to  be  past  when  he  departed 
from  Porhaix,  Lena's  recovery  was  very  slow, 
and  it  was  weeks  before  her  strength  sufliced 
for  travel.  If  she  did  not  mend  quicker,  it  was 
not  for  lack  of  tender  nursing. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  her  heart,  the  mother 
never  quite  forgave,  but  not  a  single  taunt  or 
reproach  then  or  afterward  passed  her  lips ; 
and,  outwardly,  tliey  seemed  drawn  closer  to- 
gether than  they  had  been  in  the  old  times.  In 
the  spirit,  not  less  than  in  the  letter,  she  carried 
out  her  promise  that,  "Wliile  she  lived,  Lena 
should  not  be  alone."  But  she  never,  thence- 
forth, attempted  to  thwart  or  control  her. 
When  Lena  went  out  by  herself  on  the  day 
preceding  their  departure  from  Porhaix,  Mrs. 
Shafton  did  not  remonstrate  against  the  impru- 
dence or  offer  her  company,  though  she  guess- 
ed— as  you  perchance  may  guess — whither  her 
daughter  was  going. 

Slowly,  but  traveling  always  by  the  least-fre- 
quented ways,  the  two  crept  back  to  Blythes- 
wold.  Though  the  light  of  early  autumn  was 
upon  them,  the  fells  had  never  looked  more 
desolate,  or  the  house  more  dreary :  yet  both 
felt  a  certain  respite  and  relief.  It  was  home, 
at  all  events ;  and  from  that  refuge  neither 
again  was  likely  to  emerge. 

Troubles,  ere  long,  beside  those  of  their  own 
making — Isabel  never  quite  absolved  herself  as 
to  the  past — came  upon  them  there  ;  for  jNIiles's 
downward  career,  which  had  seemed  checked 
for  a  while,  was  renewed  with  terrible  rapidity. 
The  sale  of  his  commission,  which  was  soon 
forced  upon  him.  scarcely  stayed  for  a  moment 
the  baying  of  the  ravenous  law-hounds  ;  and,  to 
avert  more  family  dishonor,  the  mother  was 
called  on  for  fresh  sacrifices.  She  had  no 
sjnrit  left  for  anger,  and  she  was  too  weary  to 
complain.       She   knew   that   the  world    made 
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excuses  for  the  prodigal,  saying  "that  he  had 
never  been  utterly  reckless  till  after  his  sister's 
shame."  There  might  be  a  grain  of  truth  in 
this  ;  but  if  not,  what  mattered  it  ?  She  had 
tried  hard  to  do  the  best  for  both  her  children  ; 
and,  if  every  thing  had  gone  bitterly  wrong,  it 
could  never  now  be  mended.  In  her  own 
weak — perhaps  you  may  call  it  wicked— way 
she  loved  them  both  to  the  very  last;  and 
when  she  bade  them  good-by,  you  would  never 
have  guessed  that  she  had  any  thing  to  forgive. 

For  Isabel  Shafton's  troubles,  though  they 
ended  not  speedily,  are  ended  now ;  and  if  no 
high  praise  or  reward  awaited  her  beyond  the 
Dark  Kiver,  let  us  hope  in  charity  that  she  at 
least  found — rest. 

And  Lena  ? 

Many  may  think  that  it  would  have  been 
more  merciful  if  in  Porhaix  grave-yard  there 
had  been  laid  anotlier  coffin  ;  but  wiser  and 
holier  folk  than  any  who  are  like  to  scan  these 
pages  have  held  that  it  is  well  with  those  who 
are  permitted  to  balance  some  part — however 
small — of  their  debt  to  Divine  Justice  before 
they  pass  hence  to  be  no  more  seen.  If  such 
tenets  be  true,  this  woman  was,  perhaps,  dealt 
with  more  graciously  than  she  deserved  ;  for 
her  remorse,  if  unavailing,  was  after  the  meas- 
ure of  her  guilt  and  the  strength  of  her  nature. 

She  was  none  of  those  comfortable  penitents 
who  scourge  themselves  with  silken  cords,  and 
fast  on  dainty  loaves  and  fishes,  and  who,  after 
they  deem  they  have  made  sufficing  atonement, 
count  themselves  among  the  Elect,  and  finally 
almost  exult  in  past  guilt,  contrasting  it  with 
present  sanctity.  If  the  doctrine  of  Penance 
had  entered  into  her  creed,  she  would  probably 
have  wrought  it  out  to  the  uttermost ;  and  be- 
cause it  had  no  such  outlet,  her  repentance  was 
not  the  less  poignant.  It  was  keen  enough  to 
overbear  other  sorrows — ay,  and  even  the  evil 
love  that  had  drawn  all  lier  life  awry. 

Her  thoughts  traveled  toward  Templestowe 
to  the  full  as  often  as  toward  Porhaix;  and 
though  in  her  dreams  she  still  sometimes  saw 
Caryl  Glynne's  face — not  as  she  had  seen  it 
last,  but  dangerously  beautiful  as  of  yore — she 
saw  more  frequently  yet  another  face,  out  of 
which  the  deep  gray  eyes  looked  rather  sadly 
than  wrathfully. 

Her  loneliness  after  her  mother's  death  it 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate.  For  letters  were 
almost  as  rare  as  visitors  at  Blytheswold  :  even 
Grace  Moreland,  who,  in  a  stealthy,  shame- 
faced way,  still  clung  to  her  old  allegiance, 
wrote  not  more  than  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year. 
Yet  what  was  this  loneliness  to  that  which  had 
fallen  on  the  brave,  generous  heart  tliat  had 
trusted  her  to  the  very  end,  and,  after  the  end 
had  come,  had  pitied  and  forborne  ? 

When  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  news  of  her 
widowhood  arrived,  her  tears  flowed  faster  than 
on  that  afternoon  when  she  printed  a  farewell  kiss 
on  the  scarce-knit  turf  of  Caryl  Glynne's  grave. 

It  is  impossible  that,  amidst  the  ceaseless 
troubles  and  privations  of  her  life,  Lena  should 


not  have  sometimes  remembered  the  home 
where  her  caprices  were  law,  and  were  often 
divined  before  they  were  outspoken.  But 
though  she  might  have  secured  affluence  by 
one  stroke  of  her  pen,  she  never  used  tliat  pow- 
er. Neither  before  nor  after  Lord  Atherstone's 
death — though  liis  lawyers  pressed  the  point  urg- 
ently and  repeatedly — could  she  be  induced  to 
touch  a  penny  of  the  liberal  alimony  left  to  her 
beyond  the  interest  of  her  own  scanty  portion. 

Strange  as  this  may  seem,  it  was  stranger 
yet  tliat  Miles  should  have  taken  the  same 
view  of' the  case.  At  the  very  hardest  of  their 
straits,  it  probably  never  occurred  to  him  to 
look  for  relief  in  that  quarter.  Certainly  the 
suggestion  never  passed  his  lips.  He  did  but 
follow  the  fashion  of  his  race.  From  cruelty, 
or  tyranny,  or  rapine,  the  Shaftons  of  Blythes- 
wold had  seldom  withheld  their  hand,  but  small 
meannesses  were  not  in  the  blood.  However, 
his  scruples  began  and  ended  here.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  greater  mortifying  of 
the  flesh  and  spirit  than  that  which  must  have 
been  laid  on  any  woman  doomed  to  live  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  that  unlucky  spend- 
thrift. There  were  excuses  for  him,  to  be  sure. 
Throughout  all  time  disbanded  soldiers  have 
been  proverbially  prone  to  discontent,  especial- 
ly when,  like  our  poor  ex-hussar,  they  have 
neither  amusement,  occupation,  nor  resources. 
Though  he  had  never  followed  it  up  with  much 
zeal  or  diligence.  Miles  was  really  fond  of  his 
profession.  It  had  its  small  hardships,  of 
course;  but,  on  the  whole,  barrack-life  suited 
him  wonderfully  well.  His  appetite  was  al- 
ways better  at  mess  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
anteroom  chaff  was  quite  intellectual  enough 
for  him.  As  he  sat  drinking  moodily,  he  would 
recall  some  of  those  roistering  guest  -  nights, 
and  fancy  how  the  old  set  were  "carrying  on" 
just  now,  until  he  ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 
The  shooting  and  hunting  within  reach  were 
both  indifferent,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  fol- 
low up  either  satisfactorily.  Also,  if  he  had 
had  the  inclination,  he  would  have  lacked  the 
mears  to  mingle  with  such  of  the  neighbors  as 
would  have  made  him  welcome,  and  a  remnant 
of  pride  made  him  shrink  from  carouses  in  a 
tavern  or  by  a  farm-house  ingle.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  natural  that  his  temper,  always  un- 
amiable,  sliould  wax  savage  in  solitude.  He 
generally  refrained,  in  Lena's  presence,  from 
violence  of  word  or  gesture,  but  his  sullenness 
was  almost  harder  to  bear ;  and  as  he  sat  glow- 
ering from  under  his  bent  brows,  she  could  eas- 
ily guess  that  he  was  adding  up,  over  and  over 
again,  the  sum  of  rack  and  ruin,  for  which  he 
held  her  chiefly  accountable.  Sometimes,  when 
his  mood  was  at  the  worst,  he  was  tempted  to 
bid  her  seek  shelter  elsewhere;  but  though 
brotherly  affection  had  been  slain  within  him, 
he  could  not  quite  bring  himself  to  turn  Lena 
adrift ;  and,  besides,  he  was  haunted  by  certain 
words  spoken  by  their  mother  when  very  near  her 
end.  She  at  least  had  never  done  him  wrong, 
and  for  her  sake  Miles  practiced  forbearance. 
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But  such  ferbearance  as  it  was !  To  any 
that  had  known  Lena  in  the  old  times,  her  pa- 
tience and  self-restraint  would  have  seemed  in- 
credible. She  was  never  provoked  to  retort, 
and  her  great  brown  eyes — her  sole  remnant  of 
beauty  now — if  sometimes  pleading,  were  nev- 
er reproachful ;  and,  though  she  never  got  a 
word  of  thanks,  she  did  not  weary  in  her  efforts 
to  smooth  matters  both  within  and  without 
doors.  On  one  point  only  she  would  have  her 
own  way.  Despite  his  grumbling,  she  persist- 
ed in  devoting  to  charity  what  JMiles  consider- 
ed an  utterly  unreasonable  proportion  of  her 
pittance.  The  ])Oor  were  very  poor  in  those 
parts,  and  at  certain  seasons  there  was  much 
distress — albeit  little  murmuring.  Such  help 
as  Lena  could  give  was  really  valuable,  and 
scarcely  any  weather  kept  her  from  carrying 
food  and  raiment  where  they  were  most  need- 
ed. Those  errands  were  her  sole  distraction ; 
perhaps  slie  was  selfish  in  clinging  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  if  such  an  institution  as  a  Sis- 
terhood had  been  known  there,  Lena  would  not 
have  enrolled  herself  therein ;  for  one  of  its 
chief  duties  she  could  not  have  ])erformed.  How- 
soever sore  the  need,  she  has  never  yet  ventured 
to  read  a  ])rayer  to  the  sick  or  dying.  A  sense 
of  her  f  vvn  unworthiness  may  partly  account  for 
this ;  but,  truth  to  speak,  she  is  still  no  devo- 
tee. Despite  the  sincerity  of  her  rejientance,  it 
is  still  tinged  with  a  kind  of  lieathenism,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  thus  far  brought 
her  nearer  to  Heaven. 

A  dreary  picture — is  it  not?  Yet  it  must 
stand  so. 

As  we  walk  through  the  great  forest,  beyond 
which  lies  the  Silent  Land,  our  path  is  lined 
with  nourishing  bay-trees  that  liave  sprung  from 
evil  germs  ;  but  dee])er  in  the  thicket  there  stand 
or  lie  prone  trunks  so  withered,  warped,  and  bro- 
ken that  it  is  hard  to  fancy  they  once  bourgeon- 
ed no  less  freslily  than  their  fellows. 

The  lips  of  Sin  are  as  tempting,  her  cheek  as 
rosy,  her  locks  as  golden,  as  they  were  before 
Paradise  \vas  lost.  But  under  her  glistening 
robes  may  still  be  discovered  the  loathly  snake- 
coils;  and  she  has  never  shaken  off  the  grim 
comrade  who  shared  her  watch  at  the  gate  of 
Hell. 

It  may  perhaps  bo  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
turn  to  Templestowe.  No  remorse,  you  may 
be  sure,  troubles  the  complacency  of  the  exem- 
})lary  dame  regnant  there.  Yet  is  her  triumph 
not  quite  complete.  The  happiness  even  of 
great  and.  good  people  is  marred  sometimes  by 
absurd  trifles.  Endowed  with  the  universal  re- 
spect of  all  Loamshire,  why  should  jNIarian  Ath- 
erstone  fret  over  the  consciousness  that  by  one 
of  her  neighbors  she  is  heartily  despised  ?  One 
would  think  that  the  chatelaine  of  Templestowe 
might  afford  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  even  in  so- 
ciety Hubert  Ashleigh  has  always  contrived  to 
evade  toucliing  her  hand,  and  that,  beyond  the 
necessary  forms  of  courtesy,  he  has  never  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  word.  Besides  this,  Philip 
has  grown  so  much  more  fretful  and  unreason- 


able of  late,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  his  failing  health,  and  Marian  can  not  al- 
ways repel  a  disagreeable  misgiving  that  her 
tenure  of  dignity  may  be  brief,  after  all.  It 
will  be  a  poor  return  for  all  her  pains  and  skill, 
if  she  is  doomed  to  subside  into  early  dowager- 
hood. 

However,  a  sere  leaf  or  two  does  not  much 
impair  the  splendor  of  such  a  garland  as  binds 
her  brows ;  and  her  sense  of  self-approval,  at 
all  events,  will  remain  unabated  to  the  end. 
And  yet  ])erha])s  not  to  the  very  end ;  for  I 
suppose  she  will  have  to  appear,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  in  a  certain  Court  where  there  will  be  no 
pleading  of  privilege,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  she  will  then  fare. 

That  day  will  witness  some  strange  surprises, 
no  doubt ;  but  on  these  does  it  become  us  to 
speculate,  to  whom  even  the  written  Apocalypse 

j  is  an  unfathomed  mystery  ? 

Yet  this  much  I  do  believe :  When,  among 

I  those  who  have  sinned  open-eyed,  his  false  wife 
is  arraigned,  there  will  be  sorrow,  rather  than 
triumph,  on  one  spirit's  face  ;  and,  if  his  voice 
may  not  be  heard  on  her  behalf,  Ralph  Ather- 
stone  will  keep  silence  there — as  here. 

THE    END. 


MUSIC   IN   THE   XIGHT. 

When  stars  pursue  their  solemn  flight. 

Oft  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

A  strain  of  music  visits  me, 

Hushed  in  a  moment  silverly — 

Such  rich  and  rapturous  strains  as  make 

The  very  soul  of  silence  ache 

With  longing  for  the  melody. 

Or  loA-ers  in  the  distant  dusk 
Of  summer  gardens,  sweet  as  musk, 
Pouring  the  blissful  burden  out. 
The  breaking  joy,  the  dying  doubt  ; 
Or  revelers — all  flown  with  wine, 
And  in  a  madness  half  divine. 
Beating  the  broken  tune  about. 

Or  else  the  rude  and  rdling  notes 

That  leave  some  strolling  sailors'  throats, 

Hoarse  with  the  salt  sprays,  it  may  be, 

Of  many  a  mile  of  rushing  sea ; 

Or  some  high-minded  dreamer  strays 

Late  through  the  solitary  ways, 

Nor  heeds  the  listening  night,  nor  me. 

Or  how  or  whence  those  tones  be  heard. 
Hearing,  the  slumbering  soul  is  stirred, 
As  when  a  swiftly  passing  light 
Startles  the  shadows  into  flight, 
AVhile  one  remembrance  suddenly 
i      Thrills  through  the  melting  melody — 
'      A  strain  of  music  in  the  night. 

Out  of  the  darkness  bursts  the  song, 
Into  the  darkness  moves  along; 
Only  a  chord  of  memory  jars, 
Only  jm  old  wound  burns  its  scars, 
As  the  wild  sweetness  of  the  strain 
Smites  the  heart  with  passionate  pain, 
And  vanishes  among  the  stars. 


THE  AMERICAN  BARON. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"he    saved    3IY    LIFE." 

''  I"  CAN'T  bear  this  any  longer!"  exclaimed 

X  Mrs.  Willoiighby.  "Here  you  are  get- 
ting into  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  each  one  worse 
than  the  other.  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why  you 
should.  You're  very  quiet,  Minnie  dearest, 
but  you  have  more  unpleasant  adventures  than 
any  person  I  ever  heard  of.  You're  run  away 
with  on  horseback,  you're  shipwrecked,  you're 
swept  doAvn  a  precipice  by  an  avalanche,  and 
you  fall  into  the  crater  of  a  burning  volcano. 
Every  time  there  is  some  horrid  man  who  saves 
you,  and  then  proposes.  As  for  you,  you  ac- 
cept them  all  with  equal  readiness,  one  after 
another,  and  what  is  worse,  you  won't  give  any 
of  them  up.  I've  asked  you  explicitly  which 
of  them  you'll  give  up,  and  you  actually  refuse 
to  say.  My  dear  child,  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  You  can't  have  them  all.  You  can't  have 
any  of  them.  None  of  them  are  agreeable  to 
your  family.  They're  horrid.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  Oh,  how  I  wish  you  had  dear 
mamma  to  take  care  of  you !  But  she  is  in  a 
better  world.  And  here  is  poor  dear  papa  who 
can't  come.  How  shocked  he  would  be  if  he 
knew  all.  What  is  worst,  here  is  that  dread- 
ful American  savage,  who  is  gradually  killing 
me.  He  certainly  will  be  my  death.  What 
am  I  to  do,  dear?  Can't  you  possibly  show  a 
little  sense  yourself — only  a  little,  dear — and 
have  some  consideration  for  your  poor  sister? 
Even  Ethel  worries  about  you,  though  she  has 
troubles  of  her  own,  poor  darling ;  and  aunty  is 
really  quite  ill  with  anxiety.  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  ?  I  know  one  thing.  I'm  not  going 
to  put  up  with  it.  My  mind  is  made  up.  I'll 
leave  Rome  at  once,  and  go  home  and  tell 
papa." 

"Well,  you  needn't  scold  so,"  said  Minnie. 
"It's  my  trouble.  I  can't  help  it.  They  would 
come.     I'm  sure  /don't  know  what  to  do." 

"Well,  you  needn't  be  so  awfully  kind  to 
them  all.  That's  what  encourages  them  so. 
It's  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  keep  them  away  if 
you  make  them  all  so  welcome.  Now  there's 
that  dreadful  Italian.  I'm  positive  he's  going 
to  get  up  some  unpleasant  plot.  These  Italians 
are  so  very  revengeful.  And  he  thinks  you're 
so  fond  of  him,  and  I'm  so  opposed.  And  he's 
right,  too.  You  always  act  as  if  you're  fond 
of  him,  and  all  the  rest.  As  to  that  terrible 
Amei-ican  savage,  I'm  afraid  to  think  of  him  ; 
I  positively  am." 

"Well,  you  needn't  be  so  awfully  unkind  to 
him.     He  saved  my  life." 

"That's  no  reason  why  he  should  deprive  me 
of  mine,  which  he  will  do  if  he  goes  on  so  mucli 
longer."' 

"You  were  verv.  verv  rude  to  him,  Kittv, " 


said  Minnie,   severelv,   "  and   verv,  verv    un- 
kind—" 

"I  intended  to  be  so." 

"I  really  felt  like  crying,  and  running  out 
and  explaining  things." 

"I  know  you  did,  and  ran  back  and  locked  the 
door.  Oh,  you  wretched  little  silly  goose,  Avhat 
am  I  eve7'  to  do  with  such  a  child  as  you  are ! 
You're  really  not  a  bit  better  than  a  baby. " 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  Baron's  last  eventful  call.  Poor 
Mrs.  Willougliby  was  driven  to  desperation,  and 
lay  awake  all  night,  trying  to  think  of  some 
plan  to  baffle  the  enemy,  but  was  unsuccessful ; 
and  so  she  tried  once  more  to  have  some  influ- 
ence over  Minnie  by  a  remonstrance  as  sharp 
as  she  could  give. 

"  He's  an  American  savage.  I  believe  he's 
an  Indian." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  see  any  thing  savage  in 
him.  He's  as  gentle  and  as  kind  as  he  can  be. 
And  he's  so  awinWy  fond  of  me." 

"Think  how  he  burst  in  here,  forcing  his 
way  in,  and  taking  possession  of  the  house. 
And  then  poor  dear  aunty !  Oh,  how  she  icas 
shocked  and  horrified !" 

"It's  because  he  is  so  ai6-fully  fond  of  me,  and 
was  so  perfectly  crazy  to  see  me." 

"And  then,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  per- 
suade him  to  go  away  quietly,  to  think  of  you 
coming  down !" 

"Well,  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  him  so  sad, 
when  he  saved  my  life,  and  so  I  just  thought 
I'd  show  myself,  so  as  to  put  him  at  ease." 

"A  pretty  way  to  show  yourself — to  let  a 
great,  horrid  man  treat  you  so." 

"Well,  that's  what  they  a// do,"  said  Minnie, 
plaintively.      "I'm  sure  /can't  help  it." 

"Oh  dear  I  was  there  ever  such  a  child  I 
Why,  Minnie  darling,  you  must  know  that  such 
things  are  very,  very  ill-bred,  and  very,  very 
indelicate  and  unrefined.  And  then,  think  how 
he  came  forcing  himself  upon  us  when  we  were 
driving.  Couldn't  he  see  that  he  wasn't  want- 
ed? No,  he's  a  savage.  And  then,  how  he 
kept  giving  us  all  a  history  of  his  life.  Every 
body  could  hear  him,  and  people  stared  so  that 
it  was  really  quite  shocking." 

"Oh,  that's  because  he  is  so  very,  very  frank. 
He  has  none  of  the  deceit  of  society,  you  know, 
Kitty  darling." 

"Deceit  of  society!  I  should  think  not. 
Only  think  how  he  acted  yesterday — forcing 
his  way  in  and  rushing  up  stairs.  Why,  it's 
actually  quite  frightful.  He's  like  a  madman. 
We  will  have  to  keep  all  the  doors  locked,  and 
send  for  the  police.  A^Tiy,  do  you  know,  Ethel 
says  that  he  was  here  before,  running  about 
and  shouting  in  the  same  way :  'Min  !'  '  ]\[in !' 
'  Min  1' — that's  what  the  horridj«7et,ch,calis  you 
—  'Min!  it's  me.'     'Come.Mini'" 
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At  tliis  Minnie  burst  into  a  peal  of  merry, 
musical  laughter,  and  laughed  on  till  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes.  Her  sister  looked  more  dis- 
gusted than  ever. 

"  He's  such  a  boy,"  said  Minnie  ;  "he's  just 
like  a  boy.  He's  so  aivfnWy  funny.  If  I'm  a 
child,  he's  a  big  boy,  and  the  awfulest,  funniest 
boy  I  ever  saw.  And  then  he's  so  fond  of  me. 
Why,  he  worships  me.     Oh,  it's  awfully  nice." 

"A  boy !  A  beast,  you  mean — a  horrid  sav- 
age. What  ca72  I  do  ?  I  must  send  for  a  po- 
liceman. I'll  certainly  have  the  doors  all  locked. 
And  then  we'll  all  be  prisoners." 

"Well,  then,  it  '11  all  be  your  own  fault,  for 
/don't  want  to  have  any  doors  locked." 

"Oh  dear!"  sighed  her  sister. 

"Well,  I  don't.  And  I  think  you're  very 
unkind." 

"Why,  you  silly  child,  he'd  come  here  some 
day,  carry  you  off,  and  make  you  marry  him." 

"Well,  I  do  wish  he  would,"  said  Minnie, 
gravely.  "  I  wish  somebody  would,  for  then  it 
would  put  a  stop  to  all  this  worry,  and  I  really 
don't  know  what  else  ever  will.  Do  you,  now, 
Kitty  darling?" 

Mrs.  Willoughby  turned  away  with  a  gesture 
of  despair. 

An  hour  or  two  after  some  letters  were  brought 
in,  '.,ne  of  which  was  addressed  to 

]Miss  Fay, 

Poste  Restante, 

lloma. 

Minnie  opened  this,  and  looked  over  it  with 
a  troubled  air.  Then  she  spoke  to  her  sister, 
and  they  both  went  off  to  Minnie's  room. 

"  Who  do  you  think  this  is  from  ?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  Of  course  it's  some 
more  trouble." 

"  It's  from  Captain  Kirby." 

"Oh,  of  course!  And  of  course  he's  here 
in  Rome  ?" 

"No,  he  isn't." 

"  What !     Not  yet  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  he  wrote  this  from  London.  He 
has  been  to  the  house,  and  learned  that  we  had 
gone  to  Italy.  He  says  he  has  sent  off  letters 
to  me,  directed  to  every  city  in  Italy,  so  that  I 
may  be  sure  to  get  it.     Isn't  that  good  of  him  ?" 

"Well?"  asked  Mrs.  Willoughby,  repressing 
an  exclamation  of  vexation. 

"  Well,  he  says  that  in  three  days  he  will 
leave,  and  go  first  to  Rome,  as  he  thinks  we 
Avill  be  most  likely  to  be  there  this  season. 
And  so,  you  see,  he's  coming  on ;  and  he  will 
be  here  in  three  days,  you  know." 

"Minnie,"  said  her  sister,  after  some  mo- 
ments' solemn  thought. 

"Well,  Kitty  darling?" 

"Do  you  ever  think?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

' '  Would  you  like  one  of  these  gentlemen  of 
yours  to  blow  one  of  the  others'  brains  out,  or 
stab  him,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ?" 

"  How  shocking  you  are,  Ivitty  dear  I  What 
a  dreadful  question !" 


"Well,  understand  me  now.  One  of  them 
icill  do  that.  There  will  be  trouble,  and  your 
name  will  be  associated  with  it." 

"  Well,"'  said  Minnie,  "I  know  who  icon't  be 
shot." 

"Who?" 

"  Why,  Rufus  K,  Gunn,''  said  she,  in  the  fun- 
ny, prim  way  in  which  she  always  pronounced 
that  name.  "  If  he  finds  it  out,  he'll  drive  all 
the  others  away." 

"  And  would  you  like  that  ?" 

"Well,  you  know,  he's  awfully  fond  of  me, 
and  he's  so  like  a  boy :  and  if  I'm  such  a  child, 
I  could  do  better  with  a  man,  you  know,  that's 
like  a  boy,  you  know,  than — than — " 

"  Nonsense  I  He's  a  madman,  and  you're  a 
simpleton,  you  little  goose." 

"Well,  then,  we  must  be  well  suited  to  one 
another,"  said  Minnie. 

"Now,  child,  listen,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 
firmly.  "I  intend  to  put  a  stop  to  this.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  positively  to  leave 
Rome,  and  take  you  home  to  papa.  I'll  tell 
him  all  about  it,  put  you  under  his  care,  and 
have  no  more  responsibility  with  you.  I  think 
he'd  better  send  you  back  to  school.  I've  been 
too  gentle.  You  need  a  firm  hand.  I'll  be 
firm  for  a  few  days,  till  you  can  go  to  papa. 
You  need  not  begin  to  cry.  It's  for  your  own 
good.  If  you're  indulged  any  more,  you'll  sim- 
ply go  to  ruin." 

Mrs.  Willoughby's  tone  was  different  from 
usual,  and  ]Minnie  was  impressed  by  it.  She 
saw  that  her  sister  was  resolved.  So  she  stole 
up  to  her  and  twined  her  arms  about  her  and 
kissed  her. 

"There,  there."  said  her  sister,  kissing  her 
again,  "don't  look  so  sad,  Minnie  darling.  It's 
for  your  own  good.  We  must  go  away,  or  else 
you'll  have  another  of  those  dreadful  people. 
You  must  trust  to  me  now,  dearest,  and  not  in- 
terfere with  me  in  anyway." 

"Well,  well,  you  mustn't  be  unkind  to  poor 
Rufus  K.  Gunn."  said  ]Minnie. 

"Unkind?  Why,  we  won't  be  any  thing  to 
him  at  all." 

"And  am  I  never  to — to — see  him  again?"  . 

"No!"'  said  her  sister,  firmly. 

INIinnie  started,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Willough- 
by, and  saw  in  her  face  a  fixed  resolution. 

"No,  never  I''  repeated  ]Mrs.  Willoughby. 
"  I  am  going  to  take  you  back  to  England.  I'm 
afraid  to  take  any  railroad  or  steamboat.  I'll 
hire  a  carriage,  and  we'll  all  go  in  a  quiet  way 
to  Florence.  Tiien  we  can  take  the  railroad 
to  Leghorn,  and  go  home  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
seilles. No  one  will  know  that  we've  gone 
away.  They'll  think  we  have  gone  on  an  ex- 
cursion. Now  we'll  go  out  driving  this  morn- 
ing, and  this  afternoon  Ave  must  keep  the  outer 
door  locked,  and  not  let  any  one  in.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  danger  of  meeting  him  in  the  morn- 
ing.     He  must  be  on  duty  then." 

"  But  mavn't  I  see  him  at  all  before  we  go  ?" 

"No!" 

"Just  once — onlv  once?" 
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"No,  not  once.  You've  seen  that  horrid 
man  for  the  last  time." 

Minnie  again  looked  at  her  sister,  and  again 
read  lier  resolution  in  her  face.  .She  turned 
away,  her  head  dropped,  a  sob  escaped  from 
her,  and  then  she  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JEALOUSY. 

LoKD  Hawbury  had  come  to  Rome  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  watching  over  his  friend  Scone 
Dacres.  But  he  had  not  found  it  so  easy  to 
do  so.  His  friend  kept  by  himself  more  than 
he  used  to,  and  for  several  days  Hawbury  had 
seen  nothing  of  him.  Once  while  with  the  la- 
dies he  had  met  him,  and  noticed  the  sadness 
and  the  gloom  of  his  brow.  He  saw  by  this 
that  he  was  still  a  prey  to  those  feelings  the 
exhibition  of  which  had  alarmed  him  at  Naples, 
and  made  him  resolve  to  accompany  him  here. 

A.  few  days  afterward,  while  Hawbury  was 
in  his  room,  his  friend  entered.  Hawbury  arose 
and  greeted  him  with  unfeigned  joy. 

"Well,  old  man,"  he  said,  "you've  kept 
yourself  close,  too.  What  have  you  been  do- 
ing with  yourself?  I've  only  had  one  glimpse 
of  you  for  an  age.  Doing  Rome,  hey  ?  An- 
tiquities, arts,  churches,  palaces,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  I  suppose.  Come  now,  old  boy,  sit 
down  and  give  an  account  of  yourself.  Have  a 
weed  ?  Here's  Bass  in  prime  order.  Light  up, 
my  dear  fellow,  and  let  me  look  at  you  as  you 
compose  your  manly  form  for  a  friendly  smoke. 
And  don't  speak  till  you  feel  inclined." 

Dacres  took  his  seat  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
and  selecting  a  cigai-,  lighted  it,  and  smoked  in 
silence  for  some  time. 

"Who  was  that  Zouave  fellow?"  he  asked 
at  length :  "  the  fellow  tliat  I  saw  riding  by 
the  carriage  the  other  day  ?" 

"  That — oh,  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He's  an 
American  named  Gunn.  He's  joined  the  Papal 
Zouaves  from  some  whim,  and  a  deuced  good 
thing  it  is  for  them  to  get  hold  of  such  a  man. 
I  happened  to  call  one  day,  and  found  him  with 
the  ladies." 

"  The  ladies — ah!"  and  Dacres's  eyes  lighted 
up  with  a  bad,  hard  light.  "  I  suppose  he's 
another  of  those  precious  cavaliers — the  scum 
of  all  lands — that  dance  attendance  on  my 
charming  wife." 

"  Oh,  see  here  now,  my  dear  fellow,  really 
now,"  said  Hawbury,  "  none  of  that,  you  know. 
This  fellow  is  a  friend  of  7)iine,  and  one  of  the 
best  fellows  I  ever  saw.  You'd  like  him,  old 
chap.     He'd  suit  you." 

"  Yes,  and  suit  my  wife  better,"  said  Dacres, 
bitterly. 

"Oh,  come  now,  really,  my  dear  boy,  you're 
completely  out.  He  don't  know  your  wife  at 
all.  It's  the  other  one,  you  know.  Don't  be 
jealous,  now,  if  I  tell  you." 


"Jealous !" 

"  Yes.  I  know  your  weakness,  you  know  ; 
but  this  is  an  old  affair.  I  don't  want  to  vio- 
late confidence,  but — " 

Dacres  looked  hard  at  his  friend  and  breathed 
heavily.     He  was  evidently  much  excited. 

"But  what  ?"  he  said, hoarsely. 

"Well,  you  know,  it's  an  old  affair.  It's  the 
young  one,  you  know — Miss  Fay.  He  rather 
affects  her,  you  know.     That's  about  it." 

"Miss  Fay?" 

"  Yes  ;  your  child-angel,  you  know.  But  it's 
an  older  aft'air  than  yours ;  it  is,  really ;  so  don't 
be  giving  way,  man.  Besides,  his  claims  on  her 
are  as  great  as  yours;  yes,  greater  too.  By 
Jove!" 

"  Miss  Fay  !  Oh,  is  that  all  ?"  said  Dacres, 
who,  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  relief,  shook  off  all 
his  late  excitement,  and  became  cool  once 
more. 

Hawbury  noted  this  very  thoughtfully. 

"You  see,"  said  Dacres,  "that  terrible  wife 
of  mine  is  so  cursedly  beautiful  and  fascinating, 
and  so  infei'nally  fond  of  admiration,  that  she 
keeps  no  end  of  fellows  tagging  at  her  heels. 
And  so  I  didn't  know  but  that  this  was  some 
new  admirer.  Oh,  she's  a  deep  one !  Her  new 
style,  w^hich  she  has  been  cultivating  for  ten 
years,  has  made  her  look  like  an  angel  of  light. 
Why,  there's  the  very  light  of  heaven  in  her 
eyes,  and  in  her  face  there  is  nothing,  I  swear, 
but  gentleness  and  purity  and  peace.  Oh,  had 
she  but  been  what  she  now  seems  !  Oh,  if  even 
now  I  could  but  believe  this,  I  would  even  now 
fling  my  memories  to  the  winds,  and  I'd  lie 
down  in  the  dust  and  let  her  trample  on  me,  if 
slie  would  only  give  me  that  tender  and  gentle 
love  that  now  lurks  in  her  face.  Good  Heav- 
ens !  can  such  a  change  be  possible  ?  No  ;  it's 
impossible  !  It  can't  be  !  Don't  I  know  her  ? 
Can't  I  remember  her?  Is  my  memory  all  a 
dream  ?  No,  it's  real ;  and  it's  marked  deep 
by  this  scar  that  I  Avear.  Never  till  that  scar 
is  obliterated  can  that  woman  change." 

Dacres  had  been  speaking,  as  he  often  did 
now,  half  to  himself;  and  as  he  ended  he  rubbed 
his  hand  over  the  place  where  the  scar  lay,  as 
though  to  soothe  the  inflammation  that  arose 
from  the  rush  of  angry  blood  to  his  head. 

"  Well,  dear  boy,  I  can  only  say  I  wish  from 
my  heart  that  her  nature  was  like  her  face. 
She's  no  favorite  of  mine,  for  your  story  has 
made  me  look  on  her  with  your  eyes,  and  I 
never  have  spoken  to  her  except  in  the  most 
distant  way ;  but  I  must  say  I  think  her  face 
has  in  it  a  good  deal  of  that  gentleness  which 
you  mention.  Miss  Fay  treats  her  quite  like 
an  elder  sister,  and  is  deuced  fond  of  her,  too. 
I  can  see  that.  So  she  can't  be  very  fiendisli 
to  her.  Like  loves  like,  you  know,  and  the  one 
that  the  child-angel  loves  ought  to  be  a  little 
of  an  angel  herself,  oughtn't  she?" 

Dacres  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 

"There's  that  confounded  Italian,"  said  he, 
"dangling  forever  at  her  heels — the  devil  that 
saved  her  life.    He  must  be  her  accepted  lover, 
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you  know.      He  goes  out  i-iding  beside  the  car- 
riage." 

"Well,  really,  my  dear  fellow,  she  doesn't 
seem  overjoyed  by  his  attentions." 

"  Oh,  that's  her  art.  She's  so  infernally 
deep.  Do  you  think  she'd  let  the  world  see 
her  feelings  ?  Never.  Slimy,  Sir,  and  cold 
and  subtle  and  venomous  and  treacherous — a 
beautiful  serpent.  Aha !  isn't  that  the  way  to 
hit  her  off?  Yes,  a  beautiful,  malignant,  ven- 
omous serpent,  with  fascination  in  her  eyes,  and 
death  and  anguish  in  her  bite.  But  she  shall 
find  out  yet  that  others  are  not  without  power. 
Confound  her  I" 

"  Well,  now,  by  Jove !  old  boy,  I  think  the 
very  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  away  some- 
where, and  get  rid  of  these  troubles." 

"Go  away!  Can  1  go  away  from  my  own 
thoughts  ?  Hawbury,  the  trouble  is  in  my  own 
heart.  I  must  keep  near  her.  There's  that 
Italian  devil.  He  shall  not  have  her.  I'll 
watch  them,  as  I  have  watclied  them,  till  I  find 
a  chance  for  revenge." 

"You  have  watched  them,  then?"  asked 
Hawbury,  in  great  surprise. 

"Yes,  both  of  them.  I've  seen  the  Italian 
prowling  about  where  she  lives.  I've  seen  her 
on  her  balcony,  evidently  watching  for  him." 

"  ."^ut  have  you  seen  any  thing  more  ?  This 
is  only  your  fancy." 

"Fancy!      Didn't  I  see  her  herself  stand- ^ 
ing  on  the  balcony  looking  down.     I  was  con-  , 
cealed  by  the  shadow  of  a  fountain,  and  she  { 
couldn't  see  me.      She  turned  her  face,  and  I  j 
saw  it  in  that  soft,  sweet,  gentle  beauty  which  \ 
she  has  cultivated  so  wonderfully.     I  swear  it  | 
seemed  like  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  I  could 
have  worshiped  it.      If  she  could  have  seen 
my  face  in  that  thick  shadow  she  would  have 
thought  I  was  an  adorer  of  hers,  like  the  Ital- 
ian—  ha,  ha! — instead  of  a  pursuer,  and  an 
enemy." 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  tell  myself 
which  you  are,  old  boy ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I'm 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  your  trouble  will 
soon  be  over." 

"How's  that?" 

"She's  going  away." 

"Going  awav  I"' 

"Yes." 

"She  !  going  away  I  where  ?'' 

"Back  to  England." 

"Back  to  England  I  why,  she's  just  come 
here.     What's  that  for  ?"' 

"I  don't  know.  I  only  know  they're  all 
going  home.  Well,  you  know,  holy  week's 
over,  and  there  is  no  object  for  them  to  stay 
longer.'' 

"Going  away  I  going  away  I"  replied  Da- 
cres,  slowly.     "Who  told  vou?" 

"]\Iiss  Fay," 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  it." 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,  my  dear  boy. 
Miss  Fay  told  me  explicitly.  She  said  they 
were  going  in  a  carriage  by  the  v.ay  of  Civita 
Castellana." 


"  What  are  they  going  that  way  for?  Wliat 
nonsense!     I  don't  believe  it." 

"Oh,  it's  a  fact.  Besides,  they  eviJeutly 
don't  want  it  to  be  known." 

"What's  that?"'  asked  Dacres,  eagerly, 

"I  say  they  don't  seem  to  want  it  to  be 
known.  Miss  Fay  told  me  in  her  childish  wav. 
and  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Willoughby  looked  vexed, 
and  tried  to  stop  her."' 

"Tried  to  stop  her!  Ah!  Who  were  there? 
Were  you  calling?"' 

"Oh  no — it  was  yesterday  morning.  I  was 
riding,  and,  to  my  surprise,  met  them.  They 
were  driving — Mrs.  Willoughby  and  Miss  Fay, 
you  know — so  I  chatted  with  them  a  few  mo- 
ments, or  rather  Aviih  ;Miss  Fay,  and  hoped  I 
would  see  them  again  soon,  at  some  fete  or 
other,  when  she  told  me  this,"" 

"And  mv  wife  tried  to  stop  her?"' 

"Yes,"  ' 

"And  looked  vexed  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  it  was  some  secret  of  hers.  She  has 
some  reason  for  keeping  dark.  The  other  has 
none.  Aha !  don"t  I  understand  her  ?  •  She 
wants  to  keep  it  from  jue.  She  knows  you"re  my 
friend,  and  was  vexed  that  you  should  know. 
Aha!  she  dreads  my  presence.  She  knows 
I'm  on  her  track.  She  wants  to  get  away 
with  her  Italian — away  from  my  sight.  Aha  ! 
the  tables  are  ttirned  at  last.  Aha !  my  lady. 
Now  we'll  see.  Now  take  your  Italian  and  fly, 
and  see  how  far  you  can  get  away  from  me. 
Take  him,  and  see  if  you  can  hold  him.  Aha  ! 
my  angel  foce,  my  mild,  soft  eyes  of  love,  but 
devil's  heart — can  not  I  understand  it  all  ?  I 
see  through  it.  I've  watched  you.  Wait  till 
you  see  Scone  Dacres  on  your  track !" 

"  What's  that  ?  You  don't  really  mean  it  ?" 
cried  Hawbun-. 

"Yes.  Ido'.'" 

"Wili  vou  follow  her?" 

"Yes,  i  will.''       . 

"  What  for  ?  For  a  vague  fancy  of  your  jeal- 
ous mind?'' 

"  It  isn't  a  fancy  :  it's  a  certainty.  I've  seen 
the  Italian  dogging  her,  dodging  about  her 
house,  and  riding  with  her.  I've  seen  her 
looking  very  much  as  if  she  were  expecting  him 
at  her  balcony.  Is  all  that  nothing  ?  She's  seen 
me,  and  feels  conscience-stricken,  and  longs  to 
get  away  where  she  may  be  free  from  the  ter- 
ror of  my  presence.  But  111  track  her.  Ill 
strike  at  her — at  her  heart,  too  :  for  I  will  strike 
through  the  Italian.'" 

"By  Jove!" 

"I  will,  I  swear!''  cried  Dacres,  gloomily. 

"You're  mad,  Dacres.  You  imagine  all 
iliis.     You're  like  a  madman  in  a  dream.'' 

"  It's  no  dream.  I'll  follow  her.  I"ll  track 
her." 

••  Then,  by  Jove,  you'll  have  to  take  me  with 
you,  old  boy !  I  see  you're  not  fit  to  take  care 
of  yourself.  I"ll  have  to  go  and  keep  you  from 
harm."' 

"You  won't  keep  me  from  harm,  old  chap," 
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said  Dacres,  more  gently ;  "  but  I'd  be  glad  if 
vou  would  go.     So  come  along." 
"I  will,  by  Jove!" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    baron's    woes. 

Dacres  was  not  the  only  excited  visitor 
that  Hawbury  had  that  day.  Before  its  close 
another  made  his  appearance  in  the  person  of 
the  Baron. 

"Well,  my  noble  friend,"  cried  HaAvbury 
— "my  Baron  bold  —  how  goes  it?  But,  by 
Jove  !  what's  the  matter,  my  boy  ?  Your  brow 
deep  scars  of  thunder  have  intrenched,  and 
care  sits  on  your  folded  cheek.  Pour  forth  the 
mournful  tale.      I'll  sympathize." 

"I  swear  it's  too  almighty  bad  I"  cried  the 
Baron. 

"  What  ?" 

"The  way  I'm  getting  humbugged." 

"Humbugged  I  Who's  been  humbugging 
you?" 

"Darn  me  if  I  know  ;  and  that's  the  worst 
of  it  by  a  thundering  sight." 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,  if  I  can  help  you, 
you'd  better  let  me  know  what  it's  all  about." 

"  Why,  Minnie  ;  that's  the  row.  There  ain't 
another  thing  on  this  green  earth  that  would 
trouble  me  for  five  seconds." 

"  Minnie  ?  Oh !  And  what  has  happened — 
a  lover's  quarrel  ?" 

"Not  a  quarrel.      She's  all  right." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"Why,  she's  disappeared^" 

"  Disappeared  I  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?" 

"Darn  me  if  I  know.  I  only  know  this, 
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that  they  keep  their  place  bolted  and  barred, 
and  they've  muffled  the  bell,  and  there's  no 
servant  to  be  seen,  and  I  can't  find  out  any 
thing  about  them.  And  it's  too  almighty  bad. 
Now  isn't  it  ?" 

"It's  deuced  odd,  too — queer,  by  Jove!  I 
don't  understand.  Are  you  sure  they're  all 
locked  up?" 

"  Course  I  am." 

"And  no  servants?" 

"Not  a  darned  servant." 

"Did  jou  ask  the  concierge?" 

"  Course  I  did;  and  crossed  his  palm,  too. 
But  he  didn't  give  me  any  satisfaction." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"Why,  he  said  they  were  at  home,  for  they 
had  been  out  in  the  morning,  and  had  got  back 
again.  W^ell,  after  that  I  went  back  and  near- 
ly knocked  the  door  down.  And  that  was  no 
good  ;  I  didn't  get  a  word.  The  concierge 
swore  they  were  in,  and  they  wouldn't  so  much 
as  answer  me.  Now  I  call  that  too  almighty 
hard,  and  I'd  like  to  know  what  in  thunder 
they  all  mean  by  it." 

"By  Jove  1   odd,  too." 

"Well,  you  know,  I  thought  after  a  while 
that  it  would  be  all  explained  the  next  day ;  so 
I  went  home  and  waited,  and  came  back  the 
next  afternoon.  I  tried  it  over  again.  Same 
result.  I  s})oke  to  the  concierge  again,  and 
he  swore  again  that  they  were  all  in.  They 
had  been  out  in  the  morning,  he  said,  and  look- 
ed well.  They  had  come  home  by  noon,  and 
had  gone  to  their  rooms.  Well,  I  really  did 
start  the  door  that  time,  but  didn't  get  any  an- 
swer for  mv  pains." 
I       "ByJoVel" 

!  "Well,  I  was  ])retty  hard  up,  I  tell  you. 
But  I  wasn't  going  to  give  up.  So  I  staid 
there,  and  began  a  siege.  I  crossed  the  con- 
cierge's palm  again,  and  was  in  and  out  all 
night.  Toward  morning  I  took  a  nap  in  his 
chair.  He  thought  it  was  some  government 
business  or  other,  and  assisted  me  all  he  could. 
I  didn't  see  any  thing  at  all,  though,  except  an 
infernal  Italian — a  fellow  that  came  calling  the 
j  first  day  I  was  there,  and  worked  himself  in 
j  between  me  and  Min.  He  was  prowling  about 
there,  Avith  another  fellow,  and  stared  hard  at 
me.  I  watched  him,  and  said  nothing,  for  I 
wanted  to  find  out  his  little  game.  He's  m\)  to 
something,  I  swear.  When  he  saw  I  was  on 
the  ground,  though,  he  beat  a  retreat. 

"  V\'ell,  I  staid  all  night,  and  the  next 
morning  watched  again.  I  didn't  knock.  It 
wasn't  a  bit  of  use — not  a  darned  bit. 

"Well,  about  nine  o'clock  the  door  opened, 
and  I  saw  some  one  looking  out  very  cautious- 
ly. In  a  minute  I  was  standing  before  her, 
:  and  held  out  my  hand  to  shake  hers.  It  was 
the  old  lady.  But  she  didn't  shake  hands. 
She  looked  at  me  quite  coolly. 

"*  Good-morning,  ma'am,'  said  I,  in  quite 
a  winning  voice.      'Good-morning,  ma'am,' 

"  "  Good-morning,'  she  said. 

"  'I  come  to  see  Minnie,'  sagj^ :pL|[SjQ/\|V|fe 
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"'To  see  Minnie  I'  said  she:  and  then  she 
told  me  she  wasn't  up. 

"  "Ain't  up?'  said  I;  'and  it  so  bright  and 
early  I  "^Vhy,  what's  got  her  ?  Well,  you  just 
go  and  tell  her  I^m  here,  and  I'll  just  step  in- 
side and  wait  till  she  comes  down,'  said  I. 

"But  the  old  lady  didn't  budge. 

'•'I'm  not  a  servant.'  she  said,  ver}'  stiif: 
'I'm  her  aunt,  and  her  guardian,  and  I  allow 
no  messages  to  pass  benveen  her  and  strange 
gentlemen.' 

"'Strange  gentlemen  1'  I  cried.  '  "WTiy, 
ain't  I  engaged  to  her  ?' 

•'  'I  don't  know  you,'  says  she. 

"  '  Wasn't  I  introduced  to  you  ?'  says  I. 

"  •  No,"  says  she  ;   '  I  don't  know  you.' 

"  'But  I'm  engaged  to  Minnie,'  says  I. 

"  'I  don't  recognize  you,'  says  she.  'The 
family  know  nothing  about  you  ;  and  my  niece 
is  a  silly  girl,  who  is  going  back  to  her  father, 
who  will  probably  send  her  to  school.' 

"  •  But  I  saved  her  life.'  says  I. 

"'That's  very  possible.'  says  she:  'many 
persons  have  done  so :  yet  that  gives  you  no 
right  to   annov  her  :  and  vou  shall  not  annov 


lier.  Your  engage- 
ment is  an  absurdity. 
The  child  herself  'i> 
an  absurdity.  You 
are  an  absurdity. 
Was  it  not  vou  who 
was  creating  such  a 
frightful  disturbance 
here  yesterday  ?  Let 
me  inform  you,  Sir, 
that  if  you  repeat  it, 
you  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  police. 
The  police  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  call- 
ed yesterday  had  we 
not  wished  to  avoid 
hurting  your  feel- 
ings. We  now  find 
that  you  have  no 
feelings  to  hun.' 

"  '  Very  Avell. 
ma'am,'  says  I  ; 
•  these  are  your 
views ;  but  as  yon 
are  not  Minnie,  I 
don't  accept  them. 
I  won't  retire  from 
the  field  till  I  hear  a 
command  to  that  ef- 
fect from  Minnie  her- 
self. I  allow  no  rel- 
atives to  stand  be- 
tween me  and  my 
love.  Show  me  Min- 
nie, and  let  me  hear 
what  she  has  to  say. 
That's  all  I  ask, 
and  that's  fair  and 
square.' 

"  '  You  shall  not 
see  her  at  all,'  says  the  old  lady,  quite  mild  ; 
'  not  at  all.  You  must  not  come  again,  for 
you  will  not  be  admitted.  Police  will  be  here 
to  put  you  out  if  you  attempt  to  force  an  en- 
trance as  you  did  before.' 

•'  'Force  an  entrance."  I  cried, 
"  'Yes.'  she  said.  •  force  an  entrance.  You 
did  so.  and  you  filled  the  whole  house  witli 
your  shouts.  Is  that  to  be  borne?  Not  by  us. 
Sir.  And  now  go,  and  don't  disturb  us  any 
more.' 

"  Well.  I'll  be  darned  if  I  ever  felt  so  cut  u]) 
in  my  life.  The  old  lady  was  perfectly  calm 
and  cool ;  wasn't  a  bit  scared — though  there 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  be.  She  just 
gave  it  to  me  that  way.  But  when  she  ac- 
cused me  of  torcing  an  entrance  and  kicking 
tip  a  row.  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  and 
couldn't  say  a  word,  ^f€  force  an  entrance ! 
Me  kick  up  a  row!  And  in  Minnie's  house  I 
Why.  the  old  woman's  mad ! 

••  Well,  the  old  lady  shut  the  door  in  my 
face,  and  I  walked  off;  and  I've  been  ever 
since  trying  to  understand  it,  but  I'll  be  darned 
if  I  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it.     The   onlv 
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thing  I  see  is  tiiat  they're  all  keeping  Minnie 
locked  up  away  from  nie.  They  don't  like  me, 
though  why  they  don't  I  can't  see ;  for  I'm  as 
good  as  any  body,  and  I've  been  particular 
about  being  civil  to  all  of  them.  Still  they 
don't  like  me,  and  they  see  that  Minnie  does, 
and  they're  trying  to  break  up  the  engagement. 
But  by  the  living  jingo!"  and  the  Baron 
clinched  a  good-sized  and  very  sinewy  fist, 
which  he  brought  down  hard  on  the  table — "  by 
the  living  jingo,  they'll  find  they  can't  come  it 
over  me!     No,  SirV 

'*  Is  she  fond  of  you — Miss  Fay,  I  mean  ?" 

*'  Fond !     Course  she  is.     She  dotes  on  me." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Sure!  As  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  ex- 
istence. Why,  the  way  she  looks  at  me  is 
enough !  She  has  a  look  of  helpless  trust,  an 
innocent  confidence,  a  tender,  child-like  faith 
and  love,  and  a  beseeching,  pleading,  implor- 
ing way  that  tells  me  she  is  mine  through  and 
through." 

Hawbury  was  a  little  surprised.  He  thought 
he  had  heard  something  like  that  before. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  he,  "  that's  the  chief  thing, 
you  know.  If  you're  sure  of  the  girl's  aft'cc- 
tions,  the  battle's  half  w'on." 

"  Half  won  !      Ain't  it  all  won  ?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  You  see,  wuth  us  En- 
glish, there  ai-e  ever  so  many  considerations." 

"But  with  us  Americans  there  is  only  one 
consideration,  and  that  is,  Do  you  love  me? 
Still,  if  her  relatives  are  particular  about  dol- 
lars, I  can  foot  up  as  many  thousands  as  her 
old  man,  I  dare  say ;  and  then,  if  they  care  for 
rank,  why,  I'm  a  Baron  !" 

"And  what's  more,  old  boy,"  said  Hawbury, 
earnestly,  *'  if  they  wanted  a  valiant,  stout,  true, 
honest,  loyal  soul,  tliey  needn't  go  further  than 
Rufus  K.  Gunn,  Baron  de  Atramonte." 

The  Baron's  fiice  flushed. 

"Hawbury,"  said  he,  "that's  good  in  you. 
We've  tried  one  another,  haven't  we  ?  You're 
a  brick  !  And  I  don't  need  you  to  tell  me  w^hat 
you  think  of  me.  But  if  you  could  get  a  word 
into  the  ear  of  that  cantankerous  old  lady,  and 
just  let  her  know  what  you  know  about  me,  it 
might  move  her.  You  see  you're  after  her 
style,  and  I'm  not;  and  she  can't  see  any  thing 
but  a  man's  manner,  which,  after  all,  varies  in 
all  countries.  Now  if  you  could  speak  a  word 
for  me,  Hawbury — " 

"By  Jove!  my  dear  fellow,  I'd  be  glad  to 
do  so — I  swear  I  would ;  but  you  don't  appear 
to  know  that  I  won't  have  the  chance.  They're 
all  going  to  leave  Rome  to-morrow  morning." 

The  Baron  started  as  though  he  had  been  sliot. 

"  What !"  he  cried,  hoarsely.  "  What's  that  ? 
Leave  Rome  ?" 

"Yes." 


"Darn  it  all,  that's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it ! 
It's  me !  They're  trying  to  get  her  from  me ! 
How  are  they  going?     Do  you  know ?" 

"They  are  going  in  a  carriage  by  the  way  of 
Civita  Castellana." 

"In  a  carriage  by  the  way  of  Civita  Castel- 
lana !  Darn  that  old  idiot  of  a  woman  !  what's 
she  up  to  now  ?  If  she's  running  away  from 
me,  she'll  w  ish  herself  back  before  she  gets  fav 
on  that  road.  Why,  there's  an  infernal  nest 
of  brigands  there  that  call  themselves  Garibal- 
dians ;  and,  by  thunder,  the  woman's  crazy! 
They'll  be  seized  and  held  to  ransom— j'cr- 
haps  worse.  Heavens !  I'll  go  mad  !  I'll  run 
and  tell  them.  But  no ;  they  won't  see  me. 
What  '11 1  do  ?  And  Minnie  !  I  can't  give  her 
up.  She  can't  give  me  up.  She's  a  j^oor,  trem- 
bling little  creature ;  her  whole  life  hangs  on 
mine.  Separation  from  me  would  kill  her. 
Poor  little  girl!  Separation!  By  thunder, 
they  shall  never  separate  us!  What  devil 
makes  the  old  woman  go  by  that  infernal  road  ? 
Brigands  all  the  way  i  But  I'll  go  after  them  ; 
I'll  follow  them.  They'll  find  it  almighty  hard 
work  to  keej)  her  from  me  !  I'll  see  her,  bv 
thunder!  and  I'll  get  her  out  of  their  clutches! 
I  swear  I  will !  I'll  bring  her  back  here  to 
Rome,  and  I'll  get  the  Pojje  himself  to  bind  her 
to  me  with  a  knot  that  all  the  old  women  under 
heaven  can  never  loosen  !" 

"What!  You're  going?  By  Jove  !  that's 
odd,  for  I'm  going  with  a  friend  on  the  sr.me 
road." 

"Good  again!  Three  cheers!  And  you'll 
see  the  old  woman,  and  sj>eak  a  good  woi  d  for 
me  ?" 

"If  I  see  her  and  get  a  chance,  I  certainly 
will,  by  Jove!" 


And  to- 


morrow morning ; 


"Yes  ;   Miss  Fay  told  me  herself—" 
"Miss  Fay  told  you  herself!      By  Heaven! 

What  do  they  mean  by  that  ?"     And  the  Baron 

sat  trembling  with  excitement. 
"Well,  the  holv  week's  over."' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AN    EVENTFUL    JOUHNEY. 

On  the  day  following  two  carriages  rolled 
out  of  Rome,  and  took  the  road  toward  Flor- 
ence by  the  way  of  Civita  Castellana.  One 
carriage  held  four  ladies ;  the  other  one  was 
occuj)ied  by  four  lady's-maids  and  the  luggage 
of  the  party. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  over  the  wide 
Campagna  there  still  hung  mists,  which  were 
dissipated  gradually  as  the  sun  arose.  As  they 
went  on  the  day  advanced,  and  with  the  de- 
parting mists  there  opened  up  a  wide  view. 
On  either  side  extended  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna, over  which  passed  lines  of  ruined  aque- 
ducts on  their  way  from  the  hills  to  the  city. 
Here  and  there  crumbling  ruins  arose  above 
the  plain — some  ancient,  others  medieval,  none 
modern.  Before  them,  in  the  distance,  arose 
the  Apennines,  among  which  were,  here  and 
there,  visible  the  white  outlines  of  some  villa  or 
hamlet. 

For  mile  after  mile  they  drove  on  ;  and  the 
drive  soon  proved  very  monotonous.  ^  It  was 
nothing  but  one  long  and  unvarying  plain,  with 
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this  only  change,  that  every  mile  brought  them 
nearer  to  the  mountains.  As  the  mountains 
were  their  only  hope,  they  all  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  time  when  they  would  arrive 
there  and  wind  along  the  road  among  them. 

Formerly  Mrs.  Willoughby  alone  had  been 
the  confiuante  of  Minnie's  secret,  but  the  events 
of  the  past  few  days  had  disclosed  most  of  her 
troubles  to  the  other  ladies  also,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  general  outlines  Avere  concerned.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  all  kncAv  perfectly  well 
the  reason  why  they  were  traveling  in  this  way, 
and  Minnie  knew  that  they  all  knew  it.  Yet 
this  unpleasant  consciousness  did  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  sweetness  of  her  temper 
and  the  gentleness  of  her  manner.  She  sat  there, 
with  a  meek  smile  and  a  resigned  air,  as  though 
the  only  part  now  left  her  in  life  was  the  pa- 
tient endurance  of  her  unmerited  wrongs.  She 
blamed  no  one;  she  made  no  complaint;  yet 
there  was  in  her  attitude  something  so  touch- 
ing, so  clinging,  so  pathetic,  so  forlorn,  and  in 
her  face  sometliing  so  sweet,  so  sad,  so  re- 
proachful, and  so  piteous,  that  she  enforced 
symj)athy ;  and  each  one  began  to  have  a  half- 
guilty  fear  that  Minnie  had  been  wronged  by 
her.  Especially  did  ]Mis.  "Willoughby  feel  this. 
She  feared  that  she  had  neglected  the  artless 
and  sinijjle-minded  child  ;  she  feared  that  she 
had  not  been  suthciently  thoughtful  about  her ; 
and  now  longed  to  do  something  to  make  amends 
for  this  imaginary  neglect.  So  she  sought  to 
make  the  journey  as  pleasant  as  possible  by 
cheerful  remarks  and  lively  observations.  None 
of  these  things,  however,  produced  any  effect 
upon  the  attitude  of  ^Minnie.  She  sat  there,  with 
unalterable  sweetness  and  unvarying  ]iatience, 
just  like  a  holy  martyr,  who  freely  forgave  all 
her  enemies,  and  was  praying  for  those  who 
had  despitefully  used  her. 

The  exciting  events  consequent  upon  the  Bar- 
on's appearance,  and  his  sudden  revelation  in  the 
role  of  Minnie's  lover,  had  exercised  a  strong 
and  varied  effect  upon  all ;  but  upon  one  its 
result  was  whollv  beneficial,  and  this  was  Ethel. 


It  was  so  startling  and  so  unexpected  that  it 
had  roused  her  from  her  gloom,  and  given  her 
something  to  think  of.  The  Baron's  de'but  in 
their  parlor  had  been  narrated  to  her  over  and 
over  by  each  of  the  three  who  had  witnessed  it, 
and  each  gave  the  narrative  her  own  coloring. 
Lady  Dalrymple's  account  was  humorous  :  Mrs. 
Willoughby 's  indignant ;  INIinnie's  sentimental. 
Out  of  all  these  Ethel  gained  a  fourth  idea, 
compounded  of  these  three,  which  again  blend- 
ed with  another,  and  an  original  one  of  her  own, 
gained  from  a  personal  observation  of  the  Bar- 
on, whose  ai)pearance  on  the  stairs  and  impa- 
tient summons  for  "3Iin''  were  very  vividly 
impressed  on  her  memory.  In  addition  to  this 
there  was  the  memory  of  that  day  on  which 
they  endeavored  to  tight  off  the  enemy. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  day,  and  was 
now  alluded  to  by  them  all  as  the  day  of  the 
siege.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they 
had  withstood  ^Minnie's  earnest  protestations, 
and  intrenched  themselves.  But  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby was  obdurate,  and  Minnie's  tears,  which 
flowed  freely,  were  unavailing. 

Then  there  came  the  first  knock  of  the  im- 
patient and  aggressive  visitor,  followed  by  oth- 
ers in  swift  succession,  and  in  ever-increasing 
power.  Every  knock  went  to  ^Minnie's  heart. 
It  excited  an  unlimited  amount  of  sym})athy  for 
the  one  who  had  saved  her  life,  and  was  now 
excluded  from  her  door.  But  as  the  knocks 
grew  violent  and  imperative,  and  ^Minnie  grew 
sad  and  ])itiful.  the  other  ladies  grew  indignant. 
Lady  Dalrynii)le  Mas  on  the  point-  of  sending 
off' for  the  police,  and  only  IMinnie's  frantic  en- 
treaties prevented  this.  At  last  the  door  seemed 
almost  beaten  in,  and  their  feelings  underwent 
a  change.  They  were  convinced  that  he  was 
mad,  or  else  intoxicated.  Of  the  madness  of 
love  they  did  not  think.  Once  convinced  that 
he  was  mad,  they  became  terrified.  The  maids 
all  hid  themselves.  None  of  them  now  would 
I  venture  out  even  to  call  the  police.  They  ex- 
I  pected  that  the  concierge  would  interpose,  but 
j  in  vain.      The  concierge  was  bribed. 
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After  a  very  eventful  day  night  came.  They 
heard  footsteps  pacing  up  and  down,  and  knew 
that  it  was  their  tormentor.  IMinnie's  heart 
again  melted  with  tender  pity  for  the  man 
whose  love  for  her  had  turned  liis  head,  and 
she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  him.  But 
this  was  not  permitted.  So  she  went  to  bed 
and  fell  asleep.  So,  in  process  of  time,  did  the 
others,  and  the  niglit  passed  without  any  trou- 
ble. Then  morning  came,  and  there  was  a 
debate  as  to  who  should  confront  the  enemy. 
There  was  no  noise,  but  they  knew  that  he  was 
there.  At  last  Lady  Dalrymple  summoned  up 
her  energies,  and  went  forth  to  do  battle.  Tlie 
result  has  already  been  described  in  the  words 
of  the  bold  Baron  liiraself. 

But  even  this  great  victory  did  not  reassure 
the  ladies.  Dreading  another  visit,  they  hur- 
ried away  to  a  hotel,  leaving  the  maids  to  follow 
with  the  luggage  as  soon  as  possible.  On  tlie 
following  morning  they  had  left  the  city. 

Events  so  very  exciting  as  these  had  pro- 
duced a  very  natural  etlect  upon  the  mind  of 
Ethel.  They  had  thrown  her  thoughts  out  of 
their  old  groove,  and  fixed  them  in  a  new  one. 
Besides,  the  fact  that  she  was  actually  leaving 
the  man  who  had  caused  her  so  much  sorrow 
was  already  a  partial  relief.  She  had  dreaded 
meeting  him  so  much  that  she  had  been  forced 
to  keep  herself  a  prisoner.  A  deep  grief  still 
remained  in  her  heart ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  now  some  pleasure  to  be  felt,  if  only  of  a 
superficial  kind. 

As  for  Mrs.  "Willougliby,  in  spite  of  her  self- 
reproach  about  her  purely  imaginary  neglect  of 
Minnie,  she  felt  such  an  extraordinary  relief 
that  it  affected  all  her  nature.  The  others 
might  feel  fatigue  from  the  journey.  Not  she. 
She  was  willing  to  continue  the  journey  for  an 
indefinite  period,  so  long  as  she  had  the  sweet 
consciousness  that  she  was  bearing  Minnie  for- 
ther  and  farther  away  from  the  grasp  of  "  that 
horrid  man."  The  consequence  was,  that  she 
was  lively,  lovely,  brilliant,  cheerful,  and  alto- 
gether delightful.  She  was  as  tender  to  Min- 
nie as  a  mother  could  be.  She  was  lavish  in 
her  promises  of  what  she  would  do  for  her. 
She  chatted  gayly  with  Ethel  about  a  thousand 
things,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  Ethel  re- 
ciprocated. She  rallied  Lady  Dalrymple  on 
her  silence,  and  congratulated  h6r  over  and 
over,  in  spite  of  IMinnie's  frowns,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  her  generalship.  And  so  at  last  the 
weary  Campagna  was  traversed,  and  the  two 
carriages  began  to  ascend  among  the  mountains. 

Several  other  travelers  were  passing  over  that 
Campagna  road,  and  in  the  same  direction. 
They  were  not  near  enough  for  their  fiices  to 
be  discerned,  but  the  ladies  could  look  back  and 
see  the  signs  of  their  presence.  First  there  was 
a  carriage  with  two  men,  and  about  two  miles 
behind  another  carriage  with  two  other  men ; 
while  behind  these,  again,  there  rode  a  solitary 
horseman,  who  was  gradually  gaining  on  the 
other  travelers. 

Now,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  Mrs.  "Wil- 


j  loughby  to  look  back  and  discern  the  faces  of 
i  the  travelers  who  were  moving  along  the  road 
behind  her,  what  a  sudden  overturn  there  would 
have  been  in   her  feelings,  and  what  a  blight 
;  would  have  fallen  upon  her  spirits !      But  jNlrs. 
I  Willoughby  remained  in  the  most  blissful  ig- 
norance of  the  persons  of  these  travelers,  and 
so  was  able  to  maintain  the  sunshine  of  her 
soul. 

At  length  there  came  over  that  sunny  soul 
the  first  cloud. 

The  solitary  horseman,  who  had  been  riding 
behind,  had  overtaken  the  different  carriages. 

The  first  carriage  ccntaincd  Lord  Hawbury 
and  Scone  Dacres.  As  the  horseman  passed, 
he  recognized  them  with  a  careless  nod  and 
smile. 

Scone  Dacres  grasped  Lord  Hawbury 's  arm. 

"Did  you  see  him?"  he  cried.  "The  Ital- 
ian !  I  thought  so !  What  do  you  say  now  ? 
Wasn't  I  right  ?" 

"By  Jove!"  cried  Lord  Hawbury. 

Whereupon  Dacres  relapsed  into  silence,  sit- 
ting upright,  glaring  after  the  horseman,  cher- 
ishing in  his  gloomy  soul  the  darkest  and  most 
vengeful  thoughts. 

The  horseman  rode  on  further,  and  overtook 

the  next  carriage.      In  this   there  were   two 

i  men,  one  in  the  uniform  of  the  Papal  Zouaves, 

the  other  in  rusty  black.      He  turned  toward 

I  these,  and  greeted  them  with  the  same  nod  and 

smile. 

"Do  you  see  that  man,  parson?"  said  the 
Baron  to  his  companion.  "Do  you  recognize 
him?" 

"No." 

"Well,  you  saw  him  at  Minnie's  house.  He 
came  in." 

"No,  he  didn't." 

"Didn't  he?  No.  By  thunder,  it  wasn't 
that  time.  Well,  at  any  rate,  that  man,  I  be- 
lieve, is  at  the  bottom  of  the  row.  It's  my  be- 
lief that  he's  trying  to  cut  me  out,  and  he'll  find 
he's  got  a  hard  row  to  hoe  before  he  succeeds 
in  that  project." 

And  with  the^e  words  the  Baron  sat  glaring 
after  the  Italian,  with  something  in  his  eye  that 
resembled  faintly  the  fierce  glance  of  Scone 
Dacres. 

The  Italian  rode  on.  A  few  miles  further 
were  the  two  carriages.  Minnie  and  her  sister 
were  sitting  on  the  front  seats,  and  saw  the 
stranger  as  he  advanced.  He  soon  came  near 
enough  to  be  distinguished,  and  Mrs.  Willough- 
by recognized  Girasole. 

Her  surprise  was  so  great  that  she  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  terror,  which  startled  the 
other  ladies,  and  made  them  all  look  in  that 
direction. 

"  How  very  odd  !"  said  Ethel,  thoughtfully. 

"And  now  I  suppose  you'll  all  go  and  say 
that  I  brought  him  too,"  said  Minnie.  "  That's 
always  the  way  you  do.  You  never  seem  to 
think  that  I  may  be  innocent.  You  always 
blame  me  for  every  little  mite  of  a  thing  that 


may  happen." 
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No  one  made  any  remark,  and  there  was  si- 
lence in  the  carriage  as  the  stranger  approached. 
The  hidies  bowed  somewhat  coolly,  except  Min- 


of  beggars  which  from  immemorial  ages  has* 
flourished  in  Italy.  With  these  was  intermin- 
gled a  crowd  of  ducks,  geese,  goats,  pigs,  and 


nie,  who  threw  upon  him  the  most  imploring    ill-looking,  mangy,  snarling  curs. 

look  that  could  possibly  be  sent  from  human,       Upon  these  Mrs.  Willoughly  looked  for  some 

eves,  and  the  Italian's  imj)ressible  nature  thrill-  ,  time,  when  at  length  her  ears  were  arrested  bv 


cd  before  those  beseeching,  jdeading,  earnest, 
unfathomable,  tender,  helpless,  innocent  orbs. 
Removing  his  hat,  he  bowed  low. 

"I  haf  not  been  awara,"  he  said,  politely, 


the  roll  of  wheels  down  the  street.  A  carriage 
was  approaching,  in  which  there  were  two  trav- 
elers. One  hasty  glance  sufficed,  and  she  turned 
her  attention  once  more  to  the  ducks,  geese, 


in  his  broken  English,  "that  youar  ladysippa's    goats,  dogs,  and  beggars.     In  a  few  minutes  the 


bin  intend  to  travalla.  Ees  eet  not  subito  in- 
tenzion  ?" 

Mrs.  Willoughby  made  a  polite  response  of 
a  general  character,  the  Italian  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  drink  in  deep  draughts  from  Minnie's 
great  beseeching  eyes  that  were  fixed  upon  his, 
and  then,  with  a  low  bow,  he  passed  on. 

"I  believe  I'm  losing  my  senses,"  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby. 

"Why,  Kitty  darling?"  asked  INIinnie. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  actiuilly  trem- 
bled when  that  man  came  up,  and  I  haven't  got 
over  it  yet," 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why,"  said  Minnie. 
"  You're  alicai/s  inuigining  things,  though.  Now 
is7t't  she,  Ethel  dearest  ?" 

"Well  really.  I  don't  see  much  in  the  Count 
to  make  one  tremble.  I  suppose  poor  dear 
Kitty  has  been  too  much  agitated  lately,  and 
it's  her  poor  nerves," 


crowd  was  scattered  by  the  newly-arrived  car- 
riage. It  stopped,  A  man  jumped  out.  For 
a  moment  he  looked  uj),  staring  hard  at  the 
windows.  That  moment  was  enough.  ^Irs. 
Willoughby  had  recognized  him. 

She  rushed  away  from  the  windows.  Lady 
Dalrymple  and  Ethel  were  in  this  room,  and 
Minnie  in  the  one  beyond.  All  were  startled 
by  Mrs.  Willoughby 's  exclamation,  and  still 
more  by  her  looks. 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried. 

"What  ?"  cried  they.      "What  is  it  ?" 

"  //e's  there  !      Ih's  there  1" 

"  Who  ?  who  ?"'  they  cried,  in  alarm, 

"That  horrid  man  I' 

Lady  Dalrymjtle  and  Ethel  looked  at  one  an- 
other in  utter  horror. 

As  for  Minnie,  she  burst  into  the  room, 
peeped  out  of  the  windows,  saw  "that  horrid 
man,"   then    ran    back,    then    sat    down,   then 


"I  have  my  lavender,  Kitty  dear,"  said  Lady    jumi)ed    up,  and    then    burst   into   a   peal  of 


Dalrymple,  "Won't  you  take  it  ?  Or  would 
you  prefer  valerian  ?'' 

"Thanks,  much,  but  I  do  not  need  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Willoughby.     "I  supi)ose  it  will  jjass  off.'' 

"I'm  sure  the  poor  Count  never  did  any 
body  any  harm,"  said  Minnie,  plaintively  ;  "  so 
you  needn't  all  abuse  him  so — unless  you're 
all  angry  at  him  for  saving  my  life.  I  remem- 
ber a  time  when  you  all  thought  very  different- 
ly, and  all  praised  him  up,  no  end." 

"Really,  ^linnie  darling,  I  have  nothing 
against  the  Count,  only  once  he  was  a  little  too 
intrusive ;  but  he  seems  to  have  got  over  that ; 
and  if  he'll  only  be  nice  and  quiet  and  proper, 
I'm  sure  I've  nothing  to  say  against  him." 

They  drove  on  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
reached  Civita  Castellana.  Here  they  drove 
up  to  the  hotel,  and  the  ladies  got  out  and  went 
up  to  their  apartments.  They  had  three  rooms 
up  stairs,  two  of  which  looked  out  into  the  street, 
while  the  third  was  in  the  rear.  At  the  front 
w^indows  was  a  balcony. 

The  ladies  now  disrobed  themselves,  and 
their  maids  assisted  them  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  very  simple  toilet,      Mrs.  Willoughby 's  was 


the  merriest  laughter  that  ever  was  heard  from 
her. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  I  I'm  so  glad  I''  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh.  it's  so  a?rfully  funny.  Oh,  I'm 
.so  glad  !  Oh,  Kitty  darling,  don't,  ]dease  don't, 
look  so  cross.  Oh,  ])le-e-e-e-e-e-e-ase  don't, 
Kitty  darling.  You  make  me  laugh  worse.  It's 
so  «»;fully  funny  I" 

But  while  ^linnie  laughed  thus,  the  others 
looked  at  each  other  in  still  greater  consterna- 
tion, and  for  some  time  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  knew  what  to  say. 

But  Lady  Dalrymple  again  threw  herself  in 
the  gap. 

"  You  need  not  feel  at  all  nervous,  my  dears," 
said  she,  gravely.  "  I  do  not  think  that  this 
person  can  give  us  any  trouble.  He  certainly 
can  not  intrude  upon  us  in  these  apartments, 
and  on  the  highway,  you  know,  it  will  be  quite 
as  difficult  for  him  to  hold  any  communication 
with  us.  So  I  really  don't  see  any  cause  for 
alarm  on  your  part,  nor  do  I  see  why  dear 
Minnie  should  exhibit  such  delight." 

These  words  brought  comfort  to  Ethel  and 
Mrs.  Willoughby.    They  at  once  perceived  their 


first  finished.      So  she  walked  over  to  the  win-  '  truth.      To  force  himself  into  their  presence  in 


dow,  and  looked  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  not  a  very  interesting  place,  nor  was 
there  nnich  to  be  seen  ;  but  she  took  a  lazy, 
languid  interest  in  the  sight  which  met  her  eyes. 

There  were  the  two  carriages.  The  horses 
were  being  led  to  water.  Around  the  carriages 
was  a  motley  crowd,  composed  of  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind,  forming  that  realm 


I  a  public  hotel  was  of  course  impossible,  even 

for  one  so  reckless  as  he  seemed  to  be ;  and  on 
'  the  road  he  could  not  trouble  them  in  anyway, 

since  he  would  have  to  drive  before  them  or 

behind  them. 
I      At  Lady  Dalrymple's   reference   to  herself, 

Minnie  looked  up  with  a  bright  smile, 
I       "You're  awfuUv  cross  with  me,  auntv  dar- 


whp:n  this  old  flag  was  new. 
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ling,"  she  said;  "but  I  forgive  you.  Only  I 
can't  help  laughing,  you  know,  to  see  how 
friglitened  you  all  are  at  poor  Kufus  K.  Gunn. 
And,  Kitty  dearest,  oh  how  you  did  run  away 
from  the  window !  It  was  awfuWy  funny,  you 
know." 


Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  Baron  and 
his  friends  another  carriage  drove  uj).  None 
of  the  ladies  were  at  the  window,  and  so  they 
did  not  see  the  easy  nonchalance  of  Ilawbury 
as  he  lounged  into  the  house,  or  the  stern  face 
of  IScone  Dacres  as  he  strode  before  him. 


WHEN 

THIS 

OLD 

By 

11.  11.  s 

y ,., 

When  this  old  flag  was  new, 

The  manners  and  the  men 
That  are  so  petty  now 

Methinks  were  better  then. 
The  straits  that  we  were  in, 

The  work  there  was  to  do, 
All  hearts  and  hands  made  strong, 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

Five  long,  long  years  we  fought 

Against  the  British  Crown ; 
For  'George  the  Third  would  put 

His  rebel  subjects  down  : 
Many  were  our  defeats, 

Our  victories  were  few, 
And  yet  we  lost  not  hope, 

When  this  old  flag  Avas  new. 

Its  hour  of  triumph  came — 

'Tvvas  ninety  years  ago — 
When  out  of  Yorktown  marched, 

With  solemn  step  and  slow. 
The  beaten  English  host. 

That  cursed,  yet  dreaded  too, 
The  sight  they  saw  that  day, 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 


FLAG  WAS  NEW. 

rODDARD. 

Along  the  dusty  road, 

Drawn  up  in  bright  array, 
They  saw  the  gallant  French, 

Whose  bands  began  to  play ; 
They  saw  the  Yankee  troops — 

A  ragged,  motley  crew — 
Who  looked  the  men  they  were 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

Through  these,  with  shouldered  arms 

And  colors  cased,  they  went ; 
Low  beat  their  drums  the  while, 

But  loud  iheir  discontent : 
Sullenly  on  the  ground 

Their  captured  guns  they  threw, 
Thinking  of  England's  flag. 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

The  long  war  left  us  poor, 

But  left  us  strong  and  free. 
What  we  determined  best 

Thenceforth  to  do  and  be : 
To  mould  the  State  at  will, 

Make  laws,  and  break  them  too — 
No  master  but  ourselves, 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

A  brave  old  race  they  were 

Who  peopled  then  the  land, 
No  man  of  them  ashamed 

To  show  his  horny  hand:  — 
ifands  that  had  grasped  the  sword 

Now  drew  the  furrow  true; 
For  honored  was  the  plow 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

The  farmer  tilled  the  ground 

His  father  tilled  before; 
If  it  supplied  his  wants 

He  asked  for  nothing  more. 
Thankful  for  what  he  had, 

On  Sunday,  in  his  pew. 
He  sang  a  hymn  of  praise, 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

He  wore  a  homespun  suit 

His  wife  and  daughters  made; 

'Twas  dyed  with  butternuts, 
And,  likely,  old  and  frayed : 
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Ther  dressed  in  calicoes, 

/nd  looked  righi  pretrv  too: 

Women,  not  clothes  were  loved 
When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

]Sfen  married  women  then 

Who  kept  their  healthful  bloom 

Bv  working  at  the  chum, 
And  at  the  wheel  and  loom : 


Who  could  their  stockings  knit. 
And  dam,  and  bake,  and  brev,- 

A  housewife  in  each  house. 
When  this  old  fl^ag  was  new. 

And  women  married  men 

Who  did  not  shrink  from  toil. 

But  wrung  with  sweat  their  bread 
From  out  the  stubborn  soil: 


••  W-ffEX   OUT    or    YOSKTOWX    HaH^REX'.  WITU    bOLtMN    STET   AXD    BLOW. 
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ME>f    MAREIED    WOMEN   THEN. 


Whose  axes  felled  the  wood, 
*   And  where  so  late  it  grew 
Did  straightway  build  their  homes, 
When  this  old  flag  was  new. 


The  school-house  and  the  church 
Were  rajsed  the  self-same  day ; 

Eor  who  would  learn  to  read. 

Should  leani,  they  thought,  to  pray, 


AND   GENERAL    MUSTEB-DAY. 
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UENEATU    WHOSE    STfliDV    BLOWS. 


They  read  the  Bible  then, 
And  all  believed  it  true : 

For  they  were  simple  folk 
"When  this  old  tlag  was  new. 

They  lived  their  homely  lives 

The  plain,  old-foshioned  way : 
Thanksgiving  once  a  year. 

And  general  Muster-day; 
Town-meeting  in  the  spring — 

Their  holidays  were  few. 
And  very  gravely  kept, 

"SVheu  this  old  flag  was  new, 

A  hardy,  patient  race. 

Their  growth  was  sure,  if  slow 
Happy  in  this— they  had 

A  world  wherein  to  grow. 


^Yhere  kings  and  priests  were  not, 

Nor  peoples  to  subdue — 
A  Continent  their  own — 

"When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

From  where  their  hearth-fires  bunied. 

And  where  their  dead  were  laid, 
Through  woods,  till  then  untrod, 

That  slept  in  endless  shade, 
Up  mighty  streams  and  lakes, 

By  many  a  still  bayou. 
North,  south,  they  drove  their  way, 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

The  forests  of  the  North. 

Dense,  dark  with  pines,  knew  well 
Beneath  whose  sturdy  blows 

Their  grand  old  monarchs  fell: 


WHEN  THIS  OLD  FLAG  WAS  NEW. 
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ANT>  KKEL8   WERE  I.AIl),  WHIOII   BOON 
TO  G001>LY   VESSELS   GREW." 


Before  whose  deadly  shots 
The  wild  deer,  crashing,  flew, 

And  tlie  great,  frightened  moose, 
When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

The  swollen  floods  of  March 

Brought  down,  with  thundering  spray, 
Great  logs,  that  choked  the  streams. 

From  clearings  fiir  away ; 
Day  after  day  long  rafts. 

Each  with  its  stalwart  crew, 
Like  islands  came  and  went, 

When  this  old  flag  was  '.xw. 

And  all  along  their  way 

Huge  saw-mills  drew  them  in, 

With  grating  iron  teeth 

That  made  a  ceaseless  din : 


And  keels  were  laid,  which  soon 
To  goodly  vessels  grew : 

The  Forest  sought  the  Sea 
When  this  'old  flag  was  new. 

Southward,  with  steady  sails, 

x\long  our  rugged  shore, 
Around  the  dangerous  capes 

Where  stormy  billows  roar; 
Beyond  the  coral  reefs. 

To  waters  calm  and  blue. 
Where  shone  no  flag  so  proud. 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

Among  the  summer  isles 
That  stud  the  Spanish  Main, 

\V'here  bloom  the  orange  groves, 
And  grows  the  sugar-cane; 


.-^^^^^ 


WHERE    BLOOM   THE   ORANOE  GROVES, 
AND   GROWS   TUE   SUGAR-CANE." 
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AND  TUIN   TUE  SCHOOLS   OF 


Where  Santa  Crnz  is  made, 

And  other  spirits  too — 
The  rum  our  fathers  loved 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

And  northward  to  the  Banks, 

Where  through  the  mists  they  drift, 

And  thin  the  schools  of  cod  ; 
And  where  the  icebergs  lift 


Their  glittering,  dreadful  peaks 
The  polar  whale  pursue: 

No  sailors  were  so  bold 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

And  westward  evermore, 

As  if  they  fled  the  sea. 
Whose  waves  their  brothers  plowed. 

Whose  islands  held  in  fee 


BEHIND   TUE    SLO\\     OX-C.VKTS. 


WHEN  THIS  OLD  FLAG  WAS  NEW. 
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"TUEV  built  a   UOU8E  OF  LOGS. 


The  farmers  of  the  North, 
Whose  harvests  scantier  grew, 

Went  pushing  through  the  woods, 
When  this  old  flaor  was  new. 


Behind  the  slow  ox-carts. 

Which  held  their  household  stuff, 
Whereon  the  children  sat 

When  the  long  roads  were  rough, 


WUEN   NEAR   TUE   INDIAN   DKEW.' 
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With  muskets  in  their  hands, 
And  ])hick  to  use  them  too, 

They  plodded  on  and  on, 
When  this  old  Hag  was  new. 

Some  broad,  bright  river's  bank 

Became  their  dwelling-place ; 
They  built  a  house  of  logs, 

And  cleared  the  woods  apace; 
Planted  a  patch  with  corn. 

Which  soon  the  sun  and  dew 
Matured  in  plenteous  crojis, 

When  this  old  Hag  was  new. 

And  westward,  westward  still, 

They  pushed  the  forests  back ; 
And  where  they  went  the  flag 

Did  follow  on  their  track ; 
For  only  where  it  waved, 

When  near  the  Indian  drew, 
Was  man  or  woman  safe. 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

Its  stripes  of  rising  day, 

Its  clustering  stars  of  night — 
They  saw  them  burn  afar. 

And  blessed  their  growing  light ; 
For  lo!  as  years  went  by. 

Within  its  sky  of  blue. 
Star  after  star  arose, 

When  this  old  flag  was  new! 

Hail  to  the  brave  old  flag! 

Wherever  it  has  flown 
The  State  has  gone  before 

And  made  its  greatness  known  ; 
It  found  us  torn  with  war, 

It  found  us  weak  and  few — 
We  even  had  a  king 

When  this  old  flag  was  nev,- ! 

To-day  the  world  in  arms, 
With  all  its  banded  kings 


Invincible  in  war. 

And  in  the  woe  it  brings — 
Though  over  all  the  laml 

Their  conquering  eagles  flew, 
Would  know  their  sun  went  down 

When  this  old  flag  v/as  new  I 

God  bless  the  dear  old  flag! 

The  nation's  hope  and  pride, 
For  which  our  fathers  fought, 

For  which  our  children  died ; 
And,  long  as  there  shall  beat 

A  heart  to  freedom  true, 
Preserve  the  rights  Ave  won 

When  this  old  flag  was  new! 


GOD   r.LESS   THE   DEAR   OLD   FLAG. 


THE  SADDEST  OF  ALL  IS  LOVING. 


"  TTE'S  angry  with  me."     S})oken  by  Miss 

XJL  Randall,  with  the  slight  drawl  and  in- 
diflerent  nninner  which  had  from  the  first 
proved  so  attractive  to  ]\ichard  Franklin. 
Quite  her  match  in  nonchalance,  however, 
Dick  merely  glanced  at  his  pretty  partner  and 
said  : 

"  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  ball-room  and  try 
that  M-altz  again  ?  It  is  not  always  one  can 
dance  after  Strauss  music,  and  perhaps  we  are 
hardly  wise  to  lose  so  many  moments." 

"Aren't  you  sorry  for  me?  He  was  in  a 
dreadful  passion."' 

"Who?" 


"Why.  Barry  Harwood." 

"Was  he?"'  They  were  whirling  away  in 
the  giddy  dance.  Dick — always  too  fond  of 
waltzing  to  think  of  much  else  with  such  a 
partner  and  such  music — at  this  particular  time 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  fascinations  of  the  dip, 
which  he  had  but  recently  accomplished,  that 
he  did  not  notice  the  upturned  face,  with  its 
sweet  eyes  and  mouth,  asking  sympathy  and 
interest  as  plainly  as  though  the  lips  had 
spoken.  It  did  not,  however,  ])ass  unobserved. 
Across  the  room  stood  Barry  Harwood,  frown- 
ing u]ion  the  young  naval  oflicer  wlio  for  the 
]iast  few  weeks  had  won  many  of  the  smiles  he 
had  thought  all  his  own.      Louise  Randall  felt 
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her  heart  grow  cold  as  she  saw  the  look  he  cast 
upon  Dick,  and  clung  closer  to  her  compan- 
ion's arm  as  they  left  the  ball-room,  walked 
down  the  stairs  into  the  parlor,  through,  the 
long  windows  out  on  to  the  wide  piazza  which 
overlooks  the  Kapids  of  our  grand  old  Niag- 
ara. 

Many  of  the  dancers  had  taken  refuge  here, 
and  the  piazza  was  crowded  with  faces,  young 
and  old.  Liglit-hearted  girls  laughed  and 
talked  merrily  with  handsome  men  ;  mamnuis 
conversed  in  low  tones  with  one  another ; 
lovers  quarreled  and  cooed  in  corners  ;  some 
walked  uneasily'  up  and  down,  while  others, 
weary  of  the  gay  scene  in  Avhich  they  had  no 
share,  sought  the  billiard-rooms  below.  All 
were  finding  what  enjoyment  can  be  found  in 
such  a  place,  and,  while  few  were  entirely  hap- 
py, perhaps  none  were  altogether  miserable. 

Louise  was  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  Her 
evening  with  Richard  had  been  at  best  unsat- 
isfactory, and  her  lover  was  angry  with  her. 

"  Delicious  waltz,"  said  Franklin.  "  I  hope 
Miss  Louise  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did," 

"I  sometimes  think  you  are  not  capable  of 
any  kind  of  enjoyment." 

"Because  I  have  failed  to  appreciate  Miss 
Randall's  society?     Surely  you  are  unjust." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  unjust.  You  did  seem 
to  enjoy  it,  and  to  me  it  is  the  one  waltz  ever 
to  be  remembered,  for" — her  voice  fell — "it  is 
the  last.  I  promised  Barry  I  wouldn't  dance 
with  you  again." 

"  Nonsense,  Miss  Louise,  how  absurd !  Bar- 
ry doesn't  mind  me." 

"  He  minds  my  dancing  with  any  one  but 
him." 

They  were  leaning  over  the  railing  now. 

"I  never  thought  Harwood  an  exacting 
man.  I  shall  express  my  opinion  of  him  to 
himself,  however,  in  the  morning.  A  duel  on 
a  small  scale  might  furnish  excitement  for  you 
people.  Even  the  Falls  themselves  must  have 
grown  tame  to  those  of  you  who  have  spent  the 
summer  here." 

She  laughed  a  faint  laugh,  which  quite  died 
away  as  Harwood's  form  emerged  from  the 
darkness,  and  Harwood's  voice  said  : 

"I  have  been  hunting  you  every  where  Miss 
Louise.  Madame  Mamma  wants  you,  and  I 
am  sent  to  escort  you  to  her,  or" — with  an  at- 
tempt at  hauteur — "I  should  not  claim  that 
privilege." 

Left  to  himself,  Richard  stood  leaning 
against  a  pillar  with  folded  arms.  He  v/as 
thinking  over  the  last  few  weeks  and  the  even- 
ing he  had  just  spent.  He  had  but  recently  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  having  a  leave  of  two  or  three  months,  he 
had  come  to  Niagara,  expecting  there  to  meet 
some  old  and  valued  friends  from  the  South, 
who  had  intended  there  to  take  up  their  abode 
for  the  summer  months. 

He  learned  that  his  friends,  the  Heatons, 
had  changed  their  plans,  and  gone  instead  to 
a  more  quiet  i)lace  in  the  northern  part  of  New 


York  State,  where  the  mother,  a  delicate  wom- 
an, could  breathe  the  fresh  air  from  the  mount- 
ains, and  be  more  secluded  than  at  Niagara. 

The  night  of  his  arrival  he  chanced  to  fall  in 
with  Barry  Harwood,  whom  he  had  known 
some  years  before,  and  was  persuaded  by  him 
to  stay  over  just  long  enough  "  to  see  the  sights, 
you  know." 

Harwood  was  a  good  kind  of  a  fellow,  and 
pleased  to  find  so  congenial  a  companion  as 
Dick.  Next  morning,  after  presenting  him  to 
his  beautiful  fiance'e,  Miss  Randall  and  her 
mother  insisted  upon  his  giving  up  his  rooms 
at  the  International,  coming  to  their  hotel,  and 
considering  himself  one  of  their  party. 

How  pleasantly  the  days  had  passed  since 
then !  Was  it  any  wonder  that  in  the  society 
of  Miss  Randall  he  forgot  all  else  ?  Forgot 
the  summer  he  had  promised  himself  with  Ruth 
Heaton — dear  little  Ruth  ! — the  ideal  of  his 
boyish  days,  whom  he  had  thought  of  so  fondly 
all  the  long  years  away  from  her?  Forgot 
even  Barry  Harwood,  and  stayed  on  and  on, 
unmindful  that  the  bright  days  were  slipping 
away,  and  of  the  little  heart  up  in  the  mount- 
ains that  longed  so  earnestly  for  his  coming? 

To-night,  for  the  first  time,  it  all  came  back 
upon  him,  and  he  was  too  honest  not  to  admit 
to  himself  that  to  stay  longer  where  he  was 
would  be  worse  than  folly. 

He  was  not  a  vain  man.  Nature  had,  indeed, 
liberally  endowed  him  in  mind  and  ])erson. 
One  seldom  looked  upon  his  length  of  limb  and 
breadth  of  shoulder  without  feeling  that  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  strength  and  beauty 
of  heart  and  soul.  But,  though  not  given  to 
overrating  his  own  charms,  he  could  not  fail  to 
discover,  by  the  light  of  to-night's  revelation, 
that  Louise's  preference  for  himself  was  as  pos- 
itive as  though  she  had  been  free  to  confess  or 
he  willing  to  ask  it,  and  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  been  unpardonably 
blundering,  stupid,  and  blind. 

He  could  no  longer  think  unreasonable  the 
gloomy  fits  of  jealousy  in  which  Barry  had  of 
late  so  frequently  indulged.  His  eyes  were 
opened  now,  and  from  his  heart  he  despised 
himself  and  pitied  Barry,  who,  through  him, 
had  lost  all  that  made  the  world  brightest. 
Unwittingly  he  had  done  him  the  deepest  in- 
jury— a  poor  return,  indeed,  for  all  Barry's 
friendship  from  one  whose  pride  lay  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  and  gratitude  for  a  kind  act;  and 
now  he  felt  that  when  on  the  morrow  he  should 
meet  him  face  to  face  his  punishment  would  be 
indeed  begun. 

Dick  was  a  true-hearted  fellow,  with  more 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feehng  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  men  ;  and  as  the  conviction 
that  Louise  looked  upon  him  with  partial  eyes 
stole  over  him  Avith  increasing  force,  he  resolved 
that  after  to-morrow  he  would  go  away  out  of 
her  life,  cost  what  it  might. 

After  all,  the  sacrifice  would  not  be  great ; 
for,  as  his  thoughts  went  hack  to  Ruth — a 
journey  they  took  but  rarely  in  these  days — he 
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could  tell  himself  frankly  that,  though  charmed 
with  Louise,  he  did  not  love  her. 

There  was  a  fascination  about  the  girl  before 
which  most  men  bowed.  The  far-otf  look  in 
her  eyes,  the  coquettish  mouih,  and  the  very 
touch  of  her  hand  had  brought  sad  days  into 
the  lives  of  other  women,  and  seemed  likely 
now  to  ruin  the  happiness  of  Ruth  Heaton. 
Yet  Louise  was  not  heartless,  and  seemed  half 
unconscious  of  the  power  she  held.  She  was 
flattered  and  courted  long  before  her  school- 
days were  over,  and  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
have  men  pass  her  by  unnoticed.  Nearly  a 
year  before,  she  had  engaged  herself  to  Barry 
Harvvood,  because  he  was  considered  a  desiia- 
ble  ])a7-ti,  and  slie  liked  no  one  better.  Until 
she  met  Franklin  she  had  worn  her  engage- 
ment lightly  ;  but  for  the  past  few  weeks  not 
only  had  Harwood's  society  been  a  bore  to 
her,  but  his  very  presence  an  annoyance.  She 
did  not  ask  herself  why  this  was,  nor  did  she 
seek  to  have  it  otherwise,  but  allowed  herself 
to  float  along  in  a  delicious  dream,  contented 
with  the  fact  that  each  day  found  the  tall  fig- 
ure by  her  side,  and  the  blue  eyes  looking  down 
into  hers  with  undisguised  admiration. 

Yes  day  after  to-morrow  Dick  would  leave 
them.  To-night  he  would  write  to  Ruth  and 
tell  her  of  his  coming ;  his  heart  beat  quicker 
at  the  very  thought.  To-morrow  the  remit- 
tance he  had  been  daily  expecting  must  come, 
and  he  could  no  longer  have  that  excuse  for 
delay.  If  not,  Barry  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad 
to  furnish  him  with  any  sum  requisite  to  his 
departure.  This  was  Tuesday,  and  he  should 
not  stay  a  day  longer  tlian  Thursday.  Having 
come  to  this  determination,  he  shook  himself, 
as  if  to  get  rid  of  his  perplexing  thoughts,  and 
walked  back  through  the  deserted  parlors  and 
off  to  his- rooms,  resolving  not  to  write  the  let- 
ter, after  all,  but  to  give  Ruth  a  surprise. 

II. 

Meanwhile  a  scene  had  been  going  on  between 
the  lovers  which  neither  had  anticipated,  but 
which  events  had  predicted  must  take  place  as 
the  consequence  of  an  engagement  entered  into 
with  a  spirit  of  mere  convenience  on  the  one 
side  and  a  mad  infatuation  on  the  other. 

Turning  away  from  Franklin,  Barry  said, 

"It  requires  very  little  penetration,  Louise, 
to  discover  that  you  find  Franklin  a  very  pleas- 
ant companion," 

"Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  eternally 
talk  to  you,  Barry,  simply  because  we  are  en- 
gaged. I  had  always  hoped  I  might  be  spared 
from  marrying  a  jealous  man." 

"Jealous  man  I  That's  quite  a  joke  !  As  re- 
peatedly as  I've  been  called  '  a  fool'  for  allowing 
so  many  flirtations  to  go  on  without  a  single  pro- 
hibition.     Upon  my  soul,  Louise,  this  is  hard  !" 

"What  but  jealousy,  or  some  other  equally 
small  virtue,  could  induce  you  to  bore  mamma 
with  complaints  of  my  coldness,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  in  the  tiresome  way  you  have  for 
the  last  two  or  three  davs  ?" 


"Has  Mrs.  Randall  complained  of  my  bx?ing 
'tiresome?'  She  seemed  to  agree  with  me  in 
all  that  I  said,  and  even  to  add  a  few  remarks 
herself,  in  disapproval  of  this  latest  aflair  of 
yours. " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  mamma  herself 
was  particularly  bored,  but  I  know  I  was  when 
she  talked  to  me  about  it.''  She  finished  this 
sentence  with  a  yawn,  and  added, 

"Come,  take  me  up  stairs  now." 

"Not  until  you  have  answered  me,  Louise. 
Has  your  mother  been  wearing  one  face  to  me 
and  another  to  you  ?  Is  she  not  still  my 
friend  ?" 

"Of  course  she's  your  friend,  Barry,  and  so 
am  I.  Only  don't  be  stupid,  or  make  a  quarrel 
with  me,  or  get  nuimma  put  out  with  me,  as 
yoi;  certainly  will  if  you  tell  her  any  more  tales 
of  my  perfidy." 

"Now  you  are  trifling." 

"  Oh,  well,  call  it  that  if  you  will.  Only  let 
me  go  to  bed,  for  I  am  unconscionably  sleepy." 

Barry  stopped  suddenly.  His  short,  rather 
thickset  figure  grew  quite  majestic  as  he  straight- 
ened it  to  its  full  height,  and,  with  a  determina- 
tion which  scarcely  ever  marked  his  appearance 
or  manner  when  Louise  was  by,  said  : 

"Louise,  are  you  cold  and  heartless,  or  are 
you  what  I  have  loved  to  think  you — what  I 
will  think  you  yet,  if  you  will  let  me  ?  Per- 
haps you  do  not  care  to  hear  all  I  have  sufi;ered 
since  you  met  Franklin  ?" 

Louise's  heart  pronounced  her  guilty,  and 
she  longed  to  ease  her  conscience  by  one  of 
those  concessions  which  never  failed  to  soften 
her  lover,  and  which  none  knew  better  than 
she  how  to  make.  Laying  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  she  said,  softly, 

"Forgive  me,  Barry,  that  I  have  made  you 
suffer.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  my  thought- 
lessness and  love  of  variety.  Shall  I  ever  make 
the  good  fiance'e  1  ought  to  be  ?  Will  you  for- 
give me  this  once,  Barry  ?" 

"  That  I  will,  Louise,  and  love  you  the  bet- 
ter for  having  asked  it  of  me.  And  now  I  will 
take  you  to  your  room ;  but  first  let  me  have 
your  promise  that  this  state  of  things  is  at  an 
end,  that  I  may  once  more  lie  down  in  ])eace." 

"What  state  of  things  do  you  mean?"  with- 
drawing her  hand,  Mhich  he  had  taken  into  his 
own. 

"This  flirtation  with  Franklin,  I  don't  like 
to  use  harsh  terms,  but  you  compel  me  to  do  so 
by  purposely  misunderstanding  what  I  say." 

"It  is  not  a  flirtation,  Barry,  and  I  don't 
like  you  to  say  such  things  to  me.*" 

"Then,  I  swear  it  is  something  more;"  and 
his  voice  grew  low  and  husky  as  he  added, 
"And,  on  my  soul,  I  believe  you  are  the  un- 
principled flirt  I  have  tried  not  to  think  you."^ 

"Barry !"  imploringly. 

"  And  what  am  I  but  one  of  the  poor,  mis- 
erable dupes  who  have  followed  in  your  path! 
Franklin  comes  next  in  order,  and  may  the 
Lord  pity  him,  for  he  will  find  no  mercy  at 
vour  hands." 
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"That  will  do.  You  have  said  enough." 
His  lips  moved. 

"No  appeal  is  necessary.  You  have  insult- 
ed the  woman  you  professed  to  love ;  and 
whether  she  has  a  heart  or  not,  she  has  the 
sensibility  to  be  deeply  wounded  by  your  words, 
and  the  strength  to  tell  you  that  all  claim  to 
her  affection  or  regard  ceases  from  this  mo- 
ment." 

"Louise,  darling — " 

"Hush!  You  have  no  longer  the  right  to 
address  me  so.  I  shall  never  forget  what  you 
have  said  to-night.  Here  is  the  ring  I  have 
worn  for  your  sake,  and  whatever  else  you  may 
have  given  me  shall  be  as  faithfully  returned. 
Good-night !"  And  without  the  slightest  falter 
in  her  voice,  or  tremor  in  her  frame,  she  swept 
by  the  stunned  Barry,  and  left  him  to  look  his 
trouble  in  the  face,  and  fight  it  out  alone. 

He  never  knew  how  the  night  passed.  Some- 
thing brought  conviction  to  his  heart  that  all 
was  over,  and  that  any  thought  of  reconcilia- 
tion was  hopeless.  But  not  till  long  after  did 
he  realize  that  it  was  not  alone  her  anger  at 
him,  but  her  love  for  Richard,  which  had  made 
the  step  she  had  taken  so  easy  for  her. 

When  Louise,  upon  reaching  her  room,  had 
replaced  her  white  dress  by  her  soft  blue  wrap- 
per, she  threw  herself  into  a  low  chair  by  the 
window,  and  began  to  think  over  what  she  had 
done.  She  had  liked  Barry  well  enough,  and 
nothing  had  been  further  from  her  thoughts 
than  to  dismiss  him  as  she  had  done  to-night. 
She  had  been  contented — yes,  quite  happy — in 
the  thought  that  some  day  she  should  be  sole 
mistress  of  Harwood's  home,  and  the  wife  of  a 
man  whom  all  men  esteemed.  Her  mother  had 
desired  nothing  better  for  her  daughter.  Her 
friends  were  warm  in  their  congratulations,  and 
the  envy  she  saw  on  many  sides  added  to  the 
enjoyment  of  her  triumph. 

Until  Franklin  crossed  her  path  all  had  been 
well ;  but  how  could  she  see  him  day  after  day 
and  be  the  one  woman  to  fail  to  acknowledge 
his  superiority  ?  She  was  sorry  for  Barry,  and 
sorry  for  herself  too,  and  could  not  give  up 
without  a  pang  all  her  plans  for  the  future, 
when  she  should  be  the  wife  of  a  man  rich 
enough  to  gratify  every  desire  of  her  heart. 
But  her  cheeks  burned  as  the  insulting  words 
he  had  used  to-night  came  back  to  her,  and  she 
clinched  her  hands  in  indignation  that  a  man 
should  dare  speak  to  her  as  Barry  had  done. 

Then  her  thoughts  turned  to  Franklin.  Sud- 
denly the  fiict  that  it  was  him  she  loved,  and 
not  Barry,  came  upon  her  with  a  startling  con- 
viction that  sent  the  blood  into  her  fair  face, 
dyeing  it  with  crimson  blushes. 

She  had  a  hard  struggle  with  herself  that 
iiight ;  but  before  she  slept  came  the  resolve  to 
make  it  all  right  with  Barry  the  next  day. 

III. 

It  was  with  well-assumea  indifference  that 
Franklin    entered    the    breakfast -room    next 
morning  ;  and  he  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that 
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Louise  was  not  in  her  accustomed  place,  and 
that  Mrs.  Band  all  had  been  breakfiisting  alone. 

Rising  as  he  approached  the  table,  she  greet- 
ed him  with  a  volley  of  questions  : 

"Where  is  Barry  Ilarwood,  Mr.  Franklin  ? 
Why  has  he  gone  away  ?  Have  you  seen 
Louise  this  morning  ?  Did  she  know  last  night 
that  he  was  going  ?  It  is  very  strange,  and  I 
can  not  at  all  understand  it." 

"  Barry  hasn't  gone  ?  It  must  be  something 
very  sudden.  He  had  no  such  intention  last 
night." 

"Well,  I  must  find  Louise  immediately,  and 
see  what  light  she  can  throw  upon  this  peculiar 
step  of  his." 

In  a  thoroughly  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind 
Dick  took  his  breakfast  hastily,  left  the  hotel, 
and  walked  down  the  road  toward  the  bridge. 

As  he  pursued  his  way  alone  he  tried  to  put 
out  of  his  mind  the  recollections  of  last  night, 
and  the  unpleasant  discovery  of  Barry's  de- 
parture this  morning.  So  he  swung  his  cane, 
whistled,  and  even  contrived  to  get  up  a  cheer- 
ful expression  of  countenance  as  he  thought  that 
in  a  few  days  he  would  be  with  Ruth,  where  the 
remembrance  of  the  last  four  weeks  would  soon 
fade  away. 

His  friends,  the  Sterlings,  were  at  the  Clifton 
House,  and  he  had  promised — he  didn't  care 
to  think  how  long  ago — that  he  would  see  them 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  almost  ashamed  to  go 
now,  even  to  carry  the  excuse  she  was  so  well 
versed  in  creating ;  but  he  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter,  and,  on  reaching  the  hotel,  met  Mrs. 
Sterling  and  her  three  daughters  with  the  air 
of  an  old  friend  whose  visits  had  been  frequent. 

Here  he  remained  all  the  morning,  and  was 
wonderfully  entertained  by  a  whole  bevy  of 
girls,  who  were  altogether  too  nice  to  have 
been  neglected  all  this  time,  without  endeavor- 
ing in  some  measure  to  make  up  for  it  by  stay- 
ing just  long  enough  to  make  the  younger  ones 
hope  they  should  see  him  again,  and  the  older 
ones  secretly  wish  they  had  never  met  him  at 
all.  Back  at  the  "Cataract"  once  more,  he 
was  passing  through  one  of  the  halls,  on  his 
way  to  his  rooms,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Louise,  and  stopped. 

'■'■Bonjour^  Miss  Louise!  You  are  looking 
for  something.      Can  I  help  you  ?" 

"  Thank  you  ;  yes.  A  ball  from  my  corafis 
missing,  and  I  think  I  must  have  lost  it  here 
last  night  after  I  left  you." 

"  It  could  not  be  lost  in  a  worse  place."  Her 
eyes  had  never  worn  so  sad  a  look,  and  it  was 
evident  she  had  been  crying.  So  he  studiously 
avoided  looking  at  her,  or  seeming  to  notice  in 
any  way  her  altered  appearance.  He  succeed- 
ed even  in  controlling  his  manner,  which  he 
feared  might  be  too  sympathetic,  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  coral  ball  which  his  keen  eyes 
had  at  last  discovered,  saying, 

"  Harwood  didn't  tell  me  he  should  go  so 
early  this  morning.  I  was  quite  depending  on 
him  to  assist  me  in  getting  away  from  this  en- 
chanted spot,     :My  banker  MQi^4.M^C^Q^lV|  ^^ 
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my  draft.  Good  Heavens,  Miss  Louise  !"  As 
he  placed  the  coral  in  her  extended  hand  he 
missed  the  diamond  circlet  from  her  finger, 
and  the  solemn  truth  of  what  he  had  only  sur- 
mised flashed  upon  him.  "  It  can  not  be  you 
who  have  sent  Barry  away  ?" 

"I — I  don't  know  what  I  have  done.  I — I 
didn't  know  that  he  was  going.  I  only  meant 
— oh  !  I  don't  know  Avhat  I  did  mean." 

"  I  take  it  you  have  had  a  quarrel.  All  lov- 
ers quarrel.  At  least  that's  the  way  it  is  in 
books.  He'll  come  back  again,  JVIiss  Louise. 
Don't  look  so  unhai)py.  That's  where  it  hurts 
me." 

Why  couldn't  he  have  held  his  tongue  about 
its  hurting  him  ?  So  far  he  had  tried,  for  his 
heart  went  out  in  honest  sorrow^  after  Barry,  to 
be  true  to  his  friend,  true  to  his  own  heart,  and 
true  to  the  woman  whose  happiness,  he  now- 
felt,  lay  in  his  power.  But  his  pity  had  tri- 
umphed over  his  judgment  at  last,  and  his 
words  were  poorly  chosen.  They  expressed 
too  much,  and  he  was  not  long  in  finding  this 
out. 

She  was  standing  in  the  door-way,  and  he 
leaning  against  the  wall,  facing  her,  with  his 
arm  folded.  Looking  steadily  into  his  eyes, 
Louise  said,  slowly, 

"Barry  Ilarwood  will  never  come  back." 

"Poor  fellow!  From  my  soul  I  pity  him." 
He  drew  a  long  breath  and  shook  his  head. 
"Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  ?" 

This  was  too  much.  Since  Barry's  note  had 
been  handed  her  this  morning,  and  she  had 
read  his  own  words,  calmly  written — "I  go 
away  because  I  can  see  that  your  love  never 
was  mine,  and  that  I  never  could  win  it ;  I  go, 
not  because  you  have  sent  me,  but  because  I 
do  not  care  to  stav,  and  I  release  you  freely 
and  fully" — her  wild,  untutored  heart  had  gone 
out  with  such  a  wealth  of  affection  as  none 
would  have  ascribed  to  her  after  this  man,  who, 
of  all  others,  should  be  the  last  to  say,  "I  will 
bring  your  lover  back." 

Still  retaining  that  perfect  control  of  voice 
which  was  natural  to  her  in  any  emergency,  she 
said  : 

"  You  bring  Barry  Ilarwood  back?" 

Her  red  eyes  fell  beneath  his  earnest  gaze, 
and  her  lips  half  whispered,  "God  help  me!" 

She  had  staked  every  thing ;  and  now  she 
stood  before  Franklin,  not  as  the  proud  woman 
lie  had  known,  but  as  the  gentle,  loving  girl,  to 
whom  his  chivalry,  at  least,  must  render  that 
homage  of  the  heart  which  her  very  weakness 
now  claimed.  Impulsive  as  his  nature  was, 
Dick  was  spared,  at  this  moment,  from  express- 
ing one  of  the  many  tender  thoughts  which,  at 
the  sight  of  her  sorrowful  attitude,  had  risen  to 
his  lips. 

A  small  boy  rushed  past  Louise  with  such 
force  as  to  pusli  her  aside  quite  violently,  as  he 
announced  that  he  was  "  going  to  fire  an  arrow 
at  that  there  boy  out  on  the  porch." 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  which  this 


episode  induced  was  too  much  for  Dick.  His 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  overcame  everv 
thing  else,  and  bursting  into  a  laugh,  he  pulled 
the  youngster's  ear,  and,  turning  to  Louise,  said, 

"  Get  your  hat,  please,  and  go  for  a  walk." 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  on  their  wav. 
Dick,  discoursing  enthusiastically  on  his  morn- 
ing at  the  Clifton ;  which  girl  had  beat  at  ten- 
pins, and  which  had  shown  the  least  temper  ; 
who  had  looked  the  prettiest  in  the  group  the 
photographer  had  taken  of  them  all,  and  who 
had  made  the  wittiest  speeches  to  keep  them 
all  laughing ;  what  a  nice  old  lady  Mrs.  Ster- 
ling was  ;  and,  finally,  he  was  in  for  an  elaborate 
genealogy  of  the  Sterling  family  and  its  connec- 
tion with  his  own,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that 
Louise  was  paying  little  attention  to  what  he 
was  saying.  He  therefore  broke  in  upon  her 
thoughts,  as  though,  with  a  woman's  intuition, 
he  had  divined  them,  with, 

"Come,  Miss  Louise,  since  I  have  somehow 
stumbfed  into  your  confidence,  will  you  not  al- 
low me  to  talk  over  your  trouble  with  you  frank- 
ly, as  your  friend  ?  Forgive  me  for  saying  that 
I  know  Harwood  better  than  you  do.  I  have 
seen  the  man  go  through  such  fires  as  would 
wither  the  heart  of  most  men.  You  have  heard 
of  his  sister's  sad  affair ;  but  you  can't  know,  as 
I  do,  what  it  was  to  him.  He  stands  to-day. 
Miss  Louise,  a  man  among  men ;  and  I  knov/ 
of  no  one  to  whom  I  would  more  proudly  give 
the  hand  of  my  sister,  were  she  living,  than  to 
Barry  Harwood." 

Her  voice  was  quite  steady.  "What  good 
can  this  pleading  do  now?" 

"  He  loves  you,  and  would  make  the  devoted 
husband  you  deserve,  and  which  too  few  of  us 
men  know  how  to  be. " 

"He  doesn't  wish  to  marry  me  now."  They 
Avere  verging  on  dangerous  ground  again. 

"  That  I  can't  believe."  This  he  said  look- 
ing down  at  her  and  smiling.  Then,  as  he 
turned  his  head,  he  saw  the  sky  in  the  Avest, 
and,  in  an  ecstas}-  of  delight,  made  her  stand 
still  for  a  moment  to  drink  in  its  full  beauty, 
while  he  pretended  to  trace  in  one  bright  cloud 
after  another  her  life  in  all  its  changes. 

"You  see  the  end  will  be  cloudless,  Miss 
Louise.*'  A  soft  purple  light  was  pervading 
both  sky  and  air,  and  the  stars  were  coming 
out  as  they  walked  slowly  back  to  the  hotel. 

That  night  there  were  more  arrivals.  All 
the  young  men  who  came  and  could  be  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Randall  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  So  the  evening 
passed,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  with  stran- 
gers. Dick  talked  to  ]Mrs.  Randall  in  such  a 
way  of  love-aftairs  in  general,  though  he  said 
nothing  of  the  case  before  them,  as  to  leave  the 
good  lady  entirely  convinced  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  frustration  of  her  cherished 
plans. 

Next  day,  Louise's  pride  being  once  more 
enthroned,  and  Dick's  sense  of  honor  being  still 
his  helmsman,  they  were  much  apart. 

To  her  that  day,  as  she  looked  back  upon  it. 
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always  recalled  a  form  passing  and  repassing 
her  wherever  she  might  chance  to  be — unmind- 
ful of  her,  yet  filling  more  than  ever  her  men- 
tal vision  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  world.  To 
him,  as  his  thoughts  reverted  to  that  day,  for  a 
long  time  Louise  was  sure  to  appear  as  a  per- 
fect type  of  earthly  loveliness ;  and  both  felt 
they  could  better  have  sacrificed  themselves  at 
any  other  time. 

The  night  of  that  day  neither  of  them  could 
ever  efface  from  memory. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  his  leave-takings, 
Dick  asked  for  one  more  short  walk,  one  more 
talk  about  the  Rapids — they  meant  so  many 
things  to  him — and  one  more  long  look  from 
their  favorite  stand-point. 

"And  now  good-night,  and  good-by." 

Louise  gave  him  her  hand.  "  I  wish  I  could 
feel  it  was  just  a  little  hard  for  you  to  go." 

"It  is  hard,  Louise,"  unconsciously  using  her 
name  thus  for  the  first  time.  "I  have  never 
known  a  woman  at  whose  side  I  wouldr  rather 
linger.  It  will  be  hard  to  put  you  out  of  ray 
thoughts  when  I  am  gone.  I  Avish  you  would 
tell  me  I  need  not  try." 

"  I  should  be  very  miserable  if  I  thought  you 
would  forget  me.  Now  I  know  you  will  not. 
Oh,  what  a  month  this  has  been  !" 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then, 
releasing  her  hand,  which  she  had  given  him  in 
farewell,  Dick  said : 

"  Good-bys  are  horrid  things.  Let's  play 
I  am  not  going  away  at  all,  and  part  with  our 
usual  good-night.  1  shall  be  off  in  the  morn- 
ing long  before  you  are  up." 

Was  her  happiness,  so  nearly  completed,  to 
be  taken  from  her  in  this  way  ?  She  could  not 
have  it  so.  She  must  understand  him  more 
fully  before  he  left ;  so  she  spoke  : 

"I  like  good-bys.  One's  whole  heart  goes 
out  in  them,  and  one  is  left  with  sweet  memo- 
ries to  live  upon  during  tlie  dreadful  separation 
that  follows." 

Bending  down,  he  imprinted  one  kiss  upon 
her  lips. 

"Good-by,  darling!" 

And  then,  drawing  her  arm  hastily  through 
his,  without  another  word,  took  her  back  to  the 
brilliantly  lighted  parlors ;  and,  having  said  a 
few  words  of  parting  and  thanks  for  her  kind- 
ness to  Mrs.  Randall,  he  left  them. 

IV. 

Up  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  the 
village  of  Wells  lies  nestled  among  its  many 
hills,  as  beautiful  a  spot  as  the  most  romantic 
lover  of  nature  could  desire. 

Here  it  was  that  Ruth  Heaton  had  come, 
with  her  father  and  mother,  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer months.  They  had  taken  one  of  the  three 
pretty  cottages  that  lie  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
place,  and  is  the  most  frequented  by  the  sum- 
mer visitors.  It  is  a  perfect  piece  of  water, 
scarce  four  miles  around,  with  its  shaded  banks, 
its  island  in  the  centre,  and,  at  the  further  end, 


the  bay  filled  from  early  spring  with  white  wa- 
ter-lilies. 

Very  happy  had  Ruth  been,  with  her  own 
heart  and  her  own  thoughts  for  companions ; 
and  when,  in  the  quiet  of  the  long  summer 
days,  she  would  row  her  boat  into  some  shady 
spot,  and  lie  back  upon  its  soft  cushions  to  give 
herself  up  to  thinking  of  Dick,  and  wondering 
how  it  would  be  when  he  came,  she  sometimes 
doubted  if  she  could  be  more  contented  when 
he  really  should  be  with  her.  To  be  sure,  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks  she  had  often  grown  rest- 
less and  tired  of  waiting,  and  thought,  with  a 
pang,  that  the  beautiful  summer  was  slipping 
away,  and  he  had  not  come  to  her.  It  was 
strange,  too,  that  he  did  not  write.  His  last 
letter  had  contained  the  promise  of  another  in 
a  few  days,  and  had  declared  his  intention  of 
making  his  visit  at  Niagara  a  short  one.  Was 
he  not  impatient  to  see  her  once  more?  He 
had  said  so,  and  she  was  only  too  glad  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  to  which  her  own  heart  respond- 
ed so  fondly.  She  had  waited  very  patiently 
all  the  three  years  of  his  absence,  living  on  his 
letters,  which  came  with  regularity,  and  were 
fond,  though  never  lover-like.  Playmates  from 
their  youngest  days,  they  had  been  taught  to 
believe  that  as  they  grew  to  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood their  lives  were  to  be  dependent  upon 
each  other  ;  and,  though  no  engagement  had 
been  entered  upon,  each  knew  that  such  was 
the  dearest  wish  of  both  families,  between  whom 
there  had  ever  been  the  strongest  intimacy  and 
friendship. 

Three  years  before,  Ruth,  then  little  more 
than  a  child,  had  said  good-by  to  Dick  with 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  her  voice  choked 
Avith  sobs ;  and  when  he  made  one  final  effort, 
and  rushed  from  her,  she  could  not  see  the 
brave  young  midshipman's  retreating  form  for 
the  blinding  tears  that  filled  her  eyes.  Since 
then  her  studies  and  her  play  had  always  been 
more  improving  or  amusing,  according  to  the 
amount  of  interest  Dick  had  seemed  to  take  in 
her  -.vritten  accounts  of  each.  And  her  loving 
ambition  had  been  to  become  such  a  woman  as 
he  would  most  desire  to  have  her. 

While  she  longs  to  see  him  once  more,  she 
never  asks  herself  why  he  does  not  come,  and 
not  one  reproachful  thought  does  she  have. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening.  Mr.  Heaton  had 
just  returned  from  the  village,  and  had  called 
out  "No,"  in  answer  to  Ruth's  upraised  hand, 
as  she  stood  in  her  boat  to  signal  "Any  let- 
ters ?"  when  he  felt  a  touch  upon  his  arm,  and 
heard  a  voice  say, 

"  Mr.  Heaton,  vou  have  not  forgotten 
Dick  ?" 

Turning,  he  beheld  Richard  Franklin,  older 
by  three  years  than  when  he  last  saw  him, 
more  pleasing  in  his  maturer  beauty,  and  very 
fair  to  look  upon. 

"Dick,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  come  at  last  I 
Taller  and  bigger  than  ever,  aren't  you  ?  I 
don't  believe  Ruth  will  know  you." 

"  Shall  I  see  Ruth  if  I  go  into  the  house  ?" 
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"No;  there  she  is,  out  on  the  lake.  You 
had  better  stay  here  until  she  turns  to  come  in, 
Avhen  you  can  meet  her  down  by  the  boat- 
house,  and  give  her  as  great  a  surprise  as  you 
did  me  ;  or,  if  you  choose,  you  can  take  one  of 
the  boats  and  row  out  to  her." 

"I  think  I  will  see  Mrs.  Heaton  first,  Sir." 

But  he  had  only  a  few  moments  for  a  Avarm 
greeting  from  that  quarter,  when  Mr.  Heaton 
called  out  from  the  porch  : 

"Run,  my  good  fellow ;  she  is  near  the  boat- 
house."  And  he  reached  there  in  time  to  find 
her  just  coming  in. 

" Sha'n't  I  help  you?" 

Her  back  was  toward  him.  "No,  thank 
you,  Sir."  She  had  only  partially  turned  her 
head,  and  had  evidently  taken  him  for  a  stran- 
ger. 

Dick  watched  the  lithe  form  swaying  and 
bending,  as  she  guided  the  boat  carefully  to  its 

the 


I  thought  you  looked  a  little  dazed,  daugh- 


ter. 


moorings,  secured   it    fast,  leaped    on    to 
steps,  and  mounted  to  the  platform. 

"By  Jove!  This  is  a  pretty  welcome  to 
give  a  fellow!" 

"Oh!  why,  Dick!" 

As  her  musical  voice  once  more  fell  on  his  ear 
her  Avords  seemed  like  a  chord  from  some  old 
half-fo  ;gotten  strain,  the  three  notes  expressing 
surprise  and  joy  and  complete  satisfaction. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  and  looked  down 
upon  the  ground^  and  Dick  did  not  dare  claim 
a  more  affectionate  salutation.  In  an  instant, 
however,  her  eyes  flashed  up  at  him,  and  her 
saucy  lips  looked  very  tempting  as  she  began  to 
rattle  on  about  her  not  expecting  him — how 
changed  he  was — how  blue  his  eyes  had  grown 
— was  it  being  at  sea  made  them  so  ? — how  glad 
mamma  would  be — 

"  I  have  been  to  the  house,  Siebling." 

"Not  before  you  had  seen  me,  Raed  ?  How 
could  you  ?" 

"  How  Avas  I  to  knoAv  you  Averen't  there  ? 
Mother  doesn't  look  a  bit  sick."  He  watched 
the  quiet  smile  creep  around  her  mouth.  The 
affection  between  himself  and  her  mother  Avas 
beautiful,  not  only  in  her  eyes  but  to  all  Avho 
ever  saw  them  together. 

"I  think  she  will  soon  be  right  Avell  noAv." 
The  last  Avord  Avas  emphasized  by  look  and  toYie 
as  she  folded  her  right  hand  over  her  left,  Avhich 
already  rested  on  his  arm. 

"Isn't  this  a  SAveet  place  to  live  in  for  Aveeks    half-playful  Avay,  all  her  OAvn,  of  beguiling  the 
and  Aveeks  ?     Hoav  could  you  Avait  so  long  at  i  hours  for  him,  and  Avas  so  full  of  vivacity  and 


"So  I  Avas,  papa,  for  a  feAv  moments  at 
least,"  she  said,  Avith  a  caress  ;  "and  noAv  for 
tea.     Dick  is  very  hungry,  and  so  am  I." 

The  evening  Avas  a  pleasant  one.  They  all  sat 
out  on  the  porch,  and  Dick,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  Avith  Ruth  on  a  low  seat  at  his  feet,  look- 
ing shyly  into  his  face,  talked  in  his  OAvn  easy 
Avay  of  his  life  at  sea,  and  his  travels  and  ad- 
ventures in  foreign  lands. 

Later,  Ruth  slipped  aAA-ay  from  thera,  and 
presently  through  the  open  window  came  the 
soft  tones  of  the  piano. 

Ruth  Avas  too  fond  of  her  music  to  be  kept 
long  from  it,  even  by  Dick,  and,  besides,  she 
Avanted  to  get  aAvay  by  herself,  Avhere  she  Avas 
not  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  him,  and  think  for 
a  few  moments  hoAv  happy  she  Avas.  She  act- 
ually clapped  her  hands,  and  screAved  her  mouth 
into  comical  httle  shapes — her  faA-orite  mode 
of  expressing  the  intense  delight  Avhich  just 
then  Avas  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

As  for  Dick,  long  before  the  evening  Avas 
over,  he  fell  to  Avondering  hoAv  he  could  have 
staid  so  long  from  her  side,  and,  except  when 
his  fareAvell  to  Louise  Avould  force  itself  into 
his  mind,  he  Avas  very  happy  and  contented ; 
and  Avhen  at  last  the  little  party  separated  for 
the  night,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  his  com- 
ing had  brightened  the  three  faces  that  were  as 
dear  to  hira  as  any  in  the  world. 

Next  morning  Ruth  Avanted  to  take  Dick  out 
in  her  boat,  that  he  might  see  how  Avell  she 
managed  her  oars,  and  Avas  impatient  because 
Mrs.  Heaton  could  not  spare  him  till  she  had 
had  a  motherly  talk  Avith  him,  and  had  asked 
the  many  questions  Avhich  her  affection  and  in- 
terest prompted. 

It  Avas  the  first  of  many  days  spent  upon  the 
lake.  Dick  grcAv  to  look  eagerly  each  morning 
for  the  hour  Avhen  the  graceful  figure,  clad  in  a 
boating  dress  of  dark  blue,  should  call  to  him 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  roAv ;  and  often,  as 
their  boat  glided  across  the  Avater,  he  teaching 
her  to  keep  time  Avith  his  longer  and  more  even 
strokes,  he  Avould  catch  sight  of  the  face  half 
turned  to  his  for  approval,  of  the  sunny  head, 
Avith  its  pretty  braids,  and  think,  with  a  feeling 
of  fond  pride,  that  no  other  Avoman  Avas  ever  just 
like  her,  and  none  ever  so  lovely.     She  had  a 


Niagara,  when  Ave  Averen't  there  ?"  Little 
dreaming  that  he  had  chosen  to  stay  aAvay,  the 
unconscious  child  did  not  catch  the  slight  shad- 
OAV  of  his  frOAvn  as  she  continued  to  chirp  along 
at  his  side,  too  happy  to  think  of  any  thing 
else  than  that  Dick  Avas  hers,  and  she  AA-as 
Dick's,  and  that  they  both  belonged  to  papa 
and  mam.ma. 

They  had  taken  the  long  Avay  back  to  the 
cottage,  Avhich  they  reached  at  last,  and  found 
Mr.  Heaton  still  Availing  at  the  door,  to  see,  as 
he  told  them,  "  Avhether  Ruth  Avould  come  back 
in  her  right  mind  or  not." 


change  that  he  had  never  a  chance  to  grow 
Aveary.  Each  day  found  him  more  in  love  Avith 
Ruth,  and  the  knoAvledge  of  this  brought  him 
the  purest  happiness  he  had  ever  known. 

Their  relations  to  each  other  did  not  require 
that  he  should  ask  her  hand  in  a  formal  way ; 
and  so,  one  day,  soon  after  his  coming,  as  they 
Avalked  together,  he  spoke  a  few  simple  Avords, 
and  Ruth  gave  herself  into  his  keeping. 

Of  his  visit  at  Niagara  he  said  little ;  and, 
in  fact,  but  little  remained  in  his  memory.  He 
had  spoken  of  Louise ;  and  once,  as  he  lay  on 
the  grass  at  Ruth's  feet,  puffing  out  great  clouds 
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of  smoke  from  his  pipe — Barry  Harwood's  gift 
— he  had  said  : 

*'  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  somebody  far  prettier,  she  might  liavc  worked 
my  destruction,  as  she  has  many  another  man's." 

Kuth  smiled  and  said,  but  not  as  though 
speaking  of  the  subject  in  hand, 

"I  don't  think,  Dick,  that  you  could  be 
charmed  by  a  simply  beautiful  woman.  She 
must  be  good,  too." 

"  I  fear,  Ruth,  I  should  have  been  quite  like 
other  men,  and  done  a  score  of  foolish  things, 
had  it  not  been  for  your  memory,  which  is  al- 
ways before  me." 

He  could  say  these  things  now,  for  only 
when  alone  was  he  troubled  with  thoughts  of 
Louise.  With  Ruth  his  whole  mind  and  being 
were  absorbed  ;  and  the  past,  save  the  parts  in 
which  she  had  some  share,  seemed  never  to  be 
remembered. 

Once  in  a  while  he  did  ask  himself  if  away 
from  her  dear  presence  he  should  always  be 
true  to  her,  always  feel  that  she  was  the  one 
being  on  earth  to  whom  his  heart  would  turn 
with  that  unswerving  allegiance  which  charac- 
terized it  now. 

One  day,  toward  the  last  of  August,  there 
came  an  order  not  altogether  unexpected,  but 
none  the  less  unwelcome,  Dick  was  to  go  to 
Portsmouth ;  and  while  Mr.  Heaton  felt  san- 
guine of  having  him  ordered  to  Washington, 
where  they  were  all  to  pass  the  winter,  yet  the 
quiet,  blissful  times  were  over,  and  they  felt 
that  Dick  was,  after  all,  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment he  served,  and  not  to  the  warm  hearts 
whose  loving  behests  he  loved  to  obey. 

"  In  these  few  months  at  Portsmouth  I  shall 
learn  to  do  without  you  when  I  go  on  a  cruise 
again,  darling,  and  you  shall  find,  in  your  gay 
winter  at  Washington,  whether  I  am,  indeed, 
the  best  man  for  you," 

"  Oh,  Dick,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your  go- 
ing to  sea  again,  and  what  sort  of  a  winter  can 
Washington  give  me  if  you  are  not  there  ?" 

Parting  thus,  Ruth  took  up  her  life  where 
she  had  left  it  when  Dick  came.  Father  and 
mother  saw  no  change  in  face  or  temper,  which 
were  always  bright  and  gay  ;  and  if  there  was 
any  difference  in  her  winning  ways,  they  were 
only  more  tender  and  more  unselfish.  Dick, 
on  the  other  hand,  evinced  unwonted  restless- 
ness and  discontent  in  every  one  of  his  daily 
letters ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  as  amazed  as  he 
was  delighted  to  find  that  his  loneliness  was 
even  greater  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  he 
fairly  reveled  in  the  consciousness  of  being  as 
thoroughly  miserable  as  any  one  of  the  devoted 
lovers  he  had  known  aboard  ship.  Nothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  have  his  old  com- 
rades, who  had  known  so  well  how  fickle  he 
used  to  be,  nag  him  about  his  dullness  when 
they  were  around,  or  his  obtuseness  when 
pretty  girls  were  discussed,  and  declare  that  it 
must  all  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  anch- 
ored somewhere  at  last. 

He  paid  a  few  official  calls,  and  the  rest  of 


his  time — when  he  was  not  sleeping  or  dining, 
or  occupied  with  his  duties,  which  were  almost 
nominal — Avas  absorbed  in  smoking  and  think- 
ing of  Ruth,  or  impatiently  stroking  his  mus- 
tache, and  writing  to  her. 

V. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

October  found  them  once  more  together. 

Mr.  Heaton  had  gone  to  Washington,  not 
only  to  see  about  a  house  fit  for  entertaining, 
but  as  much  to  see  about  Dick's  orders  as  any 
thing  else,  and  had  secured,  besides  a  removal 
to  the  Observatory  at  Washington,  a  delay  of 
two  weeks,  "  to  be  disposed  of  as  you  like,"  he 
wrote  to  Dick  ;  *'  but  I  would  suggest  that  two 
dear  women  are  still  at  Wells,  without  a  man 
to  look  after  them.  No  slur  upon  our  faithful 
old  servant,  Mose ;  but  I  flatter  myself  you  or 
I  would  be  a  trifle  more  acceptable.  I  can't 
go  for  ten  days  at  least." 

And  Dick  had  not  been  slow  to  take  the 
hint.     He  met  Ruth  with, 

"  I  have  only  learned  that  I  can't  do  without 
you  at  all,  Ruth  ;  and  the  probability  is,  moth- 
er," turning  to  Mrs.  Heaton,  "that  I  shall  re- 
sign when  an  order  comes  to  go  to  sea." 

One  week  of  the  precious  leave  had  already 
gone,  Avhen  there  came  a  day  into  the  life  of 
each  which  neither  ever  forgot. 

Ruth  and  Dick  had  had  a  pleasant  ramble 
that  morning  over  some  of  the  neighboring 
hills,  and  had  returned  with  their  arms  laden 
with  flowers,  which  were  to  decorate  Mrs. 
Heaton's  room.  As  they  entered  the  parlor, 
Ruth  saAv  upon  the  table  a  letter  addressed  to 
Dick,  and  snatching  it  hastil}-,  asked,  with  a 
merry  laugh,  if  she  might  be  the  first  to  read 
it.  Dick,  who  had  thrown  his  flowers  down 
upon  the  sofa,  and  was  lighting  his  cigar,  said, 

"Yes;  but  if  it  is  an  unjjaid  bill,  don't 
scold," 

"If  you  have  any  such  things  you  have  been 
sailing  under  false  colors."  How  her  thought- 
less speech  came  back  to  her  in  after-days.  She 
was  slowly  breaking  the  seal. 

Presently  Dick  started  as  a  cold,  unnatural 
voice  half  whispered, 

"Take  your  letter,  Dick,  I  can't  read  it. 
I  don't  understand  it." 

And  turning,  he  saw  Ruth  very  pale,  with  a 
strange,  bewildered  look  upon  her  face.  With 
a  dread  presentiment  he  took  the  letter  from  her 
hands,  and  read  the  words  : 

"  Am  I  to  live  forever  on  the  memory  of  those  few 
weeks  ?  You  are  very  cruel  not  to  come  to  me  when 
you  must  know  how  utterly  miserable  I  am,  with  all 
kinds  of  jealous  fears  taking  possession  of  me.  Why 
should  that  other  woman  keep  you  from  my  bide  ? 
You  can  not  be  to  her  what  you  are  to  me.  And  oh, 
Kichard,  is  it  not  enough  that  I  love  you  ! 

"Louise  Ranpall." 

Dick's  strength  had  never  been  put  to  such 
a  test  as  when  he,  with  apparent  calmness,  fold- 
ed the  note,  put  it  carefully  into  its  envelope, 
and,  turning  to  Ruth,  said  : 
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"How  far  did  you  read,  dear?  I  wish  I 
might  have  spared  you  this." 

"I — I  am  sure  I  am  very  stupid,  for  I  can 
not  think  wliat  she  means" — putting  her  hand 
to  her  forelicad,  as  tliougli  trying  to  comprehend 
it  all.  "  What  is  it  about  being  miserable  with- 
out you?" 

"Ruth,  this  is  something  I  can  not  explain. 
Another's  honor  is  at  stake,  and  you  must  trust 
me," 

"'Must  trust' you !  'Another's  honor  at 
stake ! '  Do  you  mean  that  Miss  Randall  would 
not  wish  me  to  know?  It  can't  be  that  you — 
that  she —  Oh,  Dick,  I'm  afraid  I  am  begin- 
ning to  understand." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  you  had  never  seen  this!" 

His  voice  and  words  seemed  to  bring  her  back 
to  herself. 

"  But  I  have  seen  it,  and  have  read  enough  to 
know  that  I  am  not  the  only  woman  who  claims 
your  love.  1  know  too,  now,  that  you  lingered 
Aveeks  with  her  at  Niagara  when  you  might 
have  been  with  me,  and  perhaps  gave  her  every 
right  to  send  such  Avords  to  you  as  she  has." 

"If  you  were  not  greatly  excited  you  could 
not  say  that.  Try  to  listen  calmly  to  Avhat  I 
have  to  say." 

He  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  Ruth  never  for- 
got how  tender  his  voice  sounded  as  he  stood 
before  her  and  said, 

"  You  are  the  only  Avoman  I  have  CA-er  loved, 
and  no  other  has  power  to  take  me  from  you. 
Miss  Randall  is  a  beautiful,  fascinating  girl 
Avhom  I  met  for  a  few  Aveeks,  and  whose  society 
I  enjoyed  at  the  time,  but  to  Avhom  I  have  given 
scarcely  a  thought  since." 

"How  does  she  dare,  then,  Avrite  you  as  she 
has,  knoAving,  too,  that  you  are  here  Avith  me, 
your  promised  Avife !  Dick,  have  you  never 
spoken  one  Avord  of  love  to  her ;  one  Avord  to 
lead  her  to  Avrite  as  she  has  ?" 

He  could  not  lie  to  the  truthful  face  before 
him.  He  felt  that  a  confession  must  be  made, 
Avhich  Avas  becoming  every  moment  more  diffi- 
cult, and  so  he  told  her  all — withholding  noth- 
ing, and  throAving  no  blame  Avhere  he  felt  that 
it  Avas  not  deserved.  As  he  finished  Avith  the 
scene  on  the  piazza  the  night  before  he  left,  she 
shuddered  slightly.      Then  she  spoke  calmly  : 

"  Thank  you  for  being  frank  enough  to  tell 
me  the  Avliole  truth.  Furtlier  concealment  could 
have  done  no  good.  It  Avould  have  been  better 
for  both  had  I  knoAvn  it  from  the  first.  \"ery 
little  need  be  said  noAv,  and  Ave  must  speak  no 
Avords  that  Ave  shall  regret  hereafter.  Of  course 
it  is  all  over  betAveen  us.  You  have  no  right  to 
expect  any  thing  else." 

She  had  risen  proudly  as  she  finished. 

Dick's  voice  startled  her  as  he  exclaimed, 

"Ruth,  you  can't  mean  that  this  is  to  sepa- 
rate us  !" 

"I  think  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  after 
Avhat  you  have  told  me.  At  least,  in  your  calm- 
er moments,  you  Avill  not  doubt  the  course  I  shall 
take." 

She  had  been  unnaturally  quiet  tlius  far.     It 


had  cost  but  little  effort  to  maintain  perfect  con- 
trol of  voice  and  manner,  for  pride  had  sus- 
tained her  tliroughout.  But  noAv  as  she  looked 
up  at  Dick,  standing  pale  and  motionless,  with 
a  hopeless,  helpless  Avoe  in  his  face,  all  his  de- 
votion to  her  and  all  her  love  for  him  rushed 
over  her,  and,  in  an  agony  she  had  never  knoAvn 
before,  she  thrcAv  herself  upon  the  sofa  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Perhaps  it  Avas  best  for  Dick  that  he  should 
turn  comforter,  and  thus  lose  in  some  degree  a 
sense  of  his  own  grief.  Kneeling  by  her,  he 
folded  the  little  figure  in  his  arms,  and  Avhis- 
pered  Avords  of  love  and  comfort  until  Ruth 
almost  smiled  through  her  tears.  Her  mood 
had  changed,  and  Avounded  pride  and  indigna- 
tion had  given  Avay  to  better  feelings.  A  deep 
yearning  took  possession  of  her  as  she  held  out 
her  hands,  Avith  the  cry, 

"Oh,  Dick!  you  have  been  mine  so  long, 
hoAv  can  I  give  you  up?" 

"Ruth,  I  shall  not  go  aAvay  from  you.  You 
told  me  once  I  might  always  stay." 

"But  then  I  did  not  knoAv  how  that  could 
make  another  suffer.  Oh,  Dick!  if  she  loA-es 
you  as  I  do — but  she  can  not." 

"No,  darling,  she  can  not.  And'  I  do  not 
love  her.  If  you  send  me  away  from  you,  I 
shall  not  go  to  her." 

"Not  if  I  ask  it?" 

"When  our  engagement  is  broken,  you  Avill 
have  no  right  to  ask  any  thing  ;  least  of  all, 
this." 

"Oh,  Dick !  I  fear  I  am  doing  Avrong  in  list- 
ening to  you.  I  am  not  doing  as  I  Avould  be 
done  by — I  can't  tell — am  I  ?" 

Her  Aveary,  puzzled  look  and  tear-stained 
face  touched  him  beyond  expression.  He  had 
been  pacing  the  floor.  Noav  he  sat  doAvn  by 
her,  and  his  tone  Avas  grave  and  earnest,  as  he 
continued  to  urge.  . 

"Ruth,  you  know  Avliat  your  influence  has 
done  forme,  and  I  tell  you  now  that  that  Avom- 
an  Avill  rouse  the  seven  demons  in  my  heart. 
I  ico7it  go  back  to  her.  Oh,  Rutli !  keep  me 
good  and  pure  by  letting  me  go  on  loving  you.'" 

And  Avhat  AA'as  the  poor  tired  child's  answer, 
but  to  clasp  her  arms  tightly  about  his  neck 
and  Avhisper, 

"You  may  stay." 

The  next  day  Dick's  manner  Avith  Ruth  Avas 
more  than  ever  tender.  Not  alone  because 
soon  he  must  leave  her  for  a  Avhile  and  go  back 
to  his  lonely  life,  but  because  his  eyes  never 
once  turned  toward  her  that  he  did  not  think 
hoAV  very,  very  near  he  had  come  to  losing  her 
altogether.  Louise's  note  he  had  tossed  aside, 
thinking  more  of  the  harm  it  had  done  than  of 
the  answer  it  required.  He  did  not  dream 
that,  having  performed  its  mission,  it  Avas  soon 
to  be  followed  by  another,  Avhich  Avould  com- 
plete Avhat  the  first  had  begun. 

Two  days  after  Louise's  note  reached  him 
came  one  from  J\Irs.  Randall,  Avhich,  on  open- 
ing, he  took  at  once  to  Ruth. 

"  I  fear  this  means  more  trouble,  and  I  have 
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come  to  my  good  angel  to  ask  her  to  meet  it 
with  me." 

Together  they  read  the  singular  communica- 
tion : 

"  Boston,  Octoher  18. 

"My  bkae  Mr.  Franklin,— It  is  only  lately  I  have 
learned  you  were  my  daughter's  accepted  lover.  She 
has  hitherto  concealed  it  from  me  in  the  strangest 
way.  I  write  to  inform  you  that  she  is  very  ill,  and  if 
you  can  possibly  come  to  her  it  certaiuly  is  your  duty 
to  do  so ;  though  I  acknowledge  I  had  hoped  you 
would  never  cross  our  pathway  again. 

"  You  may  have  seen  the  accounts  of  the  heroic  way 
in  which  Barrj-  Harwood  lost  his  life  in  rescuing  a 
child  from  a  burning  building.  One  paper  actually 
alluded  to  his  having  had  an  affair  of  the  heart  which 
had  made  him  desperate,  and  this  was  the  one  which 
my  poor  child  read  before  I  could  prevent  its  falling 
into  her  hands.  That  night  this  high  fever  came  on, 
which  has  been  raging  ever  since.  In  her  delirium  she 
calls  piteously  for  you.  And,  much  as  I  dread  seeing 
you,  I  must  beg  you  to  come.        L.  Le  L.  Randall." 

*'Had  you  heard  of  "Mr.  Harwood's  death 
before,  Dick?"  Ruth  asked,  with  something  of 
precision  in  her  tone. 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  "Was  this  the 
only  thought  she  had  in  this  moment  of  acute 
anguish  to  himself?  He  could  not  know  the 
lesson  she  had  learned  in  the  suffering  of  two 
days  before.  She  comprehended  now  very 
quickly  what  her  own  duty  was,  and  as  quickly 
determined  to  go  about  it  in  the  best  way  that 
she  might  help  Dick  faithftdly  to  perform  his. 

Her  firm,  quiet  manner  and  reassuring  look 
made  him  answer  as  directly. 

"2so.  Poor  Barry !  Love  never  brought 
him  much  happiness,  and  he  is  away  from  the 
misery  of  it  now.      I  am  glad  he  died  that  way. " 

This  was  a  man's  view  of  it.  Ruth  told  him 
so,  and  added, 

"I  want  you  to  go  to-night,  Raed.  Papa  will 
come  back  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  not  be  alone." 

"Go  where?" 

"To  this  poor  mother  who  wants  you.  You 
can  solve  this  mystery — " 

He  interrupted  her  by  covering  his  eyes  with 
kis  hand,  and  muttering, 

"I  can  not  see  that  woman.  It  will  be  more 
than  I  can  bear  to  witness  her  suffering." 

"  You  mean — " 

"  I  mean  Louise.  Ruth,  my  courage  is  not 
equal  to  this.  My  darling,  can  not  I  write  to 
Mrs.  Randall?" 

"Dick,  I  must  ask  even  this  of  you." 

"She  was  still  so  completely  her  old  self — talk- 
ing just  as  if  she  were  urging  him  merely  to  go 
to  the  village  against  his  will — that  he  looked 
down  at  her  and  tried  to  smile.  But  he  could 
not.  Turning  from  her,  he  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  tried  to  stifle  the  sobs  that  shook  his 
frame.  Ruth  could  hardly  refrain  from  going 
to  him  then,  and  clinging  to  him,  and  beseech- 
ing him  only  to  stop,  and  she  would  concede 
every  thing.  But  she  sat  down  and  waited  for 
a  few  moments. 

"  Dick,  if  this  were  your  sister  you  would  go 
to  her." 

"But  she  is  not  my  sister,  and  the  woman 
loves  me." 


I  Again  she  feared  her  calmness  might  leave 
I  her.  "Raed,  will  you  come  and  sit  down  by 
'  me?     There — so." 

j      He  had  thrown  himself  on  an  ottoman  at  her 
feet,  and  she  had  taken  his  fiice  in  her  two 
hands,  and  was  looking  down   at  him,  as  he 
!  ever  afterward  loved  to  remember,  with  a  bless- 
ing of  peace  in  her  eyes. 

"  If  I,  your  own  Ruth,  can  ask  you  to  go,  is 
it  too  hard  for  you  ?" 

He  took  her  hands  in  his,  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  with  something  of  his  natural  tone  of  voice, 
said, 

"  I  will  go  now  and  get  ready.     I  do  this 

'  simply  because  you  ask  it,  though  I  confess  I 

'  should  be  ashamed  that,  as  a  man,  my  sympathy 

and  honor  are  no  more  aroused  by  the  appeal 

of  this  letter.     Your  words  have  inspired  me 

with  both." 

"Mamma  must  not  know  what  has  called 
you  away,  Dick."  She  was  stowing  some  lunch 
away  in  his  bag. 

"  This  will  be  the  first  time  we  have  deceived 
her,  Ruth." 

"Don't  call  it  deceiving."  She  looked  at 
him  reproachfully.  "  She  hasn't  known  about 
Miss  Randall,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  worry 
her  now.  I  think  you  could  be  back  before 
your  leave  is  out." 

Mrs.  Heaton  pitied  him,  but  wished  him  Ion 
voyage,  and  bade  him  hurry  back. 

"I  shall  go  to  the  station,  mamma,"  Ruth 
called  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "  and  Mose 
will  see  that  I  come  back  all  right." 

They  hadn't  much  time  before  the  train 
came,  and  "it  only  stopped  the  shortest  min- 
ute," Ruth  said.  Their  good-by  was  in  the 
carriage. 

"  I  go  for  your  sake,  Ruth." 

"  Oh,  Dick,  you  ought  to  go  for  your  own  I" 

How  she  trusted  him  now  I  A  smile  of  sat- 
isfaction broke  over  his  face  at  the  thought  of 
it.  As  the  train  whizzed  off  he  caught  one 
glimpse  of  a  sunny  face  at  the  carriage  window, 
and  could  not  tell  whether  she  had  thrown  a 
kiss  to  him  or  had  held  out  her  hand  in  bene- 
diction. 

XI. 

Dick  had  been  gone  three  days,  when  a  tele- 
gram came  addressed  to  Ruth.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  I  am  ordered  to  sea  at  once.  Sail  from  Boston  in 
the  Constitution  on  Saturday.  Will  try  to  come  to  say 
good-by.  R.  F." 

Ruth  was  frightened,  and  read  it  aloud. 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  cried  Mr.  Heaton, 
"  if  this  is  the  way  they  keep  their  promises  at 
the  Navy  Department  ?" 

"Oh,  papa — " 

The  grief  in  her  face  and  in  her  voice  re- 
called the  fact  that  any  amount  of  present  in- 
dignation could  not  postpone  Dick's  departure 
now,  and  the  old  gentleman  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  an  expression  which  sounded  very 
much  like  "By  thunder!" 

"  Don't  papa."     It  was  alpc^sj  pj^f  [^'(J/^JVj  ^ 
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"Ruth,  rny  own  darling  little  Ruth."  He 
had  taken  her  on  to  his  knee,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder.  "Tell  ine  now,  sweet,  why 
did  the  boy  go  away  before  his  leave  was  out, 
anyhow?  I've  thought  it  a  little  strange  all 
along." 

She  was  tired  out  with  worrying  all  these  days 
alone,  and  this,  with  the  thought  of  that  other 
woman  so  near  him  now,  made  her  tell  in  broken 
sobs  the  whole  story. 

"This  is  a  grievous  case,  daughter,"  he  said, 
as  she  came  to  the  end.  "  Father  must  man- 
age it  for  you." 

"  You  don't  blame  Dick,  father  ?"  She  lifted 
her  head  from  his  shoulder. 

"He  can't  come  back  into  my  heart,  ray 
child  ;  and  if  he  has  not  already  gone  out  of 
yours,  so  much  the  worse  for  us  all." 

He  carried  her  up  stairs  to  her  mother's 
room,  and  went  off  to  telegraph  Dick  not  to 
come,  even  if  he  had  time,  and  then  wrote  him 
why. 

Franklin  had  found  Mrs.  Randall  eagerly 
looking  for  him,  and  the  torrent  of  abuse  from 
that  good  lady's  lips  Avas  not  less  than  he  had 
expected.  Louise's  delirium  was  over,  and  her 
physician  and  old  friend,  knowing  well  the  true 
cause  of  ner  illness,  felt  that  it  was  better  she 
should  see  Franklin  at  once  ;  and  on  being  told 
by  Dick  how  the  matter  really  stood,  he  had 
said,  with  almost  a  father's  tenderness, 

"My  good  fellow,  she  ought  to  have  known 
this  long  ago.  Tell  her  now^,  in  the  fewest 
words  possible,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

So  their  interview  had  been  very  short.  As 
Dick  came  down  stairs  the  doctor  met  him, 
and,  grasping  his  hand,  was  about  to  speak, 
when  Dick  interrupted  him  : 

"  Gi-acious  Heavens,  doctor !  That  woman's 
face  will  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day.  Tell  me 
before  I  go  that  I  have  not  killed  her." 

"No,  my  lad  ;  bless  you — no,  no." 


Dick  wrung  his  hand,  and  went  quicklv  out 
of  the  house  to  breast  a  driving  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  back  to  his  hotel. 

Here  he  met  one  of  his  Portsmouth  friends, 
who  told  him  of  his  orders,  which  were  probablv 
traveling  around  after  him.  Next  morning  he 
telegraphed  to  the  Navy  Department  to  know 
what  they  were,  and  sent  the  substance  of  the 
message  when  it  came  to  Ruth. 

Mr.  Heaton  had  wisely  calculated  on  Dick's 
having  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  his  let- 
ter found  him. 

And  so  Dick,  with  no  time  to  go  to  "Wells, 
and  a  command  from  Mr.  Heaton  not  to  com- 
municate with  Rutli  in  any  way,  left  the  coun- 
try which  had  become  so  dear  to  him  in  these 
summer  months,  because  it  was  hers,  without 
one  word  of  farewell. 

Exiled  from  home  and  from  the  one  heart 
he  Avould  have  given  all  the  world  to  have  had 
place  in,  he  took  a  sad  pleasure  now  in  think- 
ing that  the  little  hand  from  the  carriage  win- 
dow had  been  extended  in  blessing,  and  his 
young,  buoyant  nature  responded  to  every  sug- 
gestion his  fancy  could  make  of  a  blissful  going 
home  and  being  forgiven. 

Louise,  as  health  returned,  became  the  hard- 
ened woman  one  dreads  to  meet.  Every  softer 
feeling  seemed  dead  forever,  and  only  the  harm 
she  did  lived  on. 

Ruth,  in  the  busy  round  of  gayety  at  the  na- 
tion's capital,  watched  for  Dick  in  her  heart, 
and  for  all  naval  officers  with  her  eyes,  while 
papa  believed  she  was  forgetting  the  past  in  the 
brilliant  triumphs  of  the  present. 

Tliere  were  night-watches  at  sea,  when  the 
old  tars,  if  they  had  cared  to  listen,  might  have 
heard  a  song  which  sometimes  ran  this  way : 

"  And  thus  forever,  throughont  this  wide  world, 
Is  love  a  sorrow  proving ; 
There  are  still  many  sorrowful  things  in  life, 
But  the  saddest  of  all  is  lovhig." 


By  the  Author  of 


CHAPTER  XL. 

ANOTHER  "painting  on  the  wall"  of  one 
of  those  secret  chambers  in  the  brain 
which  preserve  their  memories  with  such  di- 
verse and  capricious  degrees  of  vividness — an- 
other picture  out  of  my  past  life  grows  distinct 
to  the  mind's  eye  as  I  sit  musing  at  my  desk. 
Memory,  as  one  who  carries  a  flickering  torch, 
flits  from  spot  to  spot,  and  holds  her  light  now 
here,  now  there-,  illuminating  the  long-unseen 
pictures  with  scant,  wandering  rays.  But  at 
length  she  pauses,  and  stands  still  before  one 
special  scene  ;  and  the  flame  of  the  torch  grows 
steady,  and  the  picture  clear, 

A  cold,  white  world,     A  dove-colored  sky, 
fretted  with  the  black  tracerv  of  some  delicate 


ANNE  FUKNESS. 

Mabel's  Progress,"  "Auxt  Margaret's  Trouble," 
"Veronica,"  etc. 

branches  whence  the  snow  has  melted,  although 
on  the  ground  it  is  still  lying  in  a  smooth  sheet 
that  Avraps  the  earth  softly,  and  rounds  eveVy 
outline  that  it  covers,  giving  even  the  angular 
garden  seat  a  new  aspect.  On  the  surHice  of 
the  snow  many  tracks  made  by  tiny  claws,  and 
one  bold  robin  nimbly  pecking  at  some  bread 
crumbs  that  look  a  dark  stone-color  by  contrast 
with  the  dazzling  white  they  lie  on,  and  affront- 
ing with  his  confident  redbreast  and  black  dia- 
mond eyes  the  perilous  observation  of  two  watch- 
ful bipeds  at  a  window  —  a  tall  window  that 
opens  to  the  ground,  and  whose  bright  panes 
reflect  to  the  watchful  eyes  which  the  robin 
braves  so  jauntily  ruby  gleams  and  flashes  of 
fire-light.  In  the  air,  that  snow-silence  which 
precedes  a  fall ;   for  the   dove-colored  sky  is 


ANNE  FURNESS. 
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brooding  softly,  and  there  are  furled-up  folds 
of  cloud  with  pale-lined  edges,  whence  the  feath- 
ery flakes  will  float  earthward  by-and-by. 

Within  theroom  whose  window  opens  to  the 
ground  are  three  persons.  Two — a  young  wom- 
an and  a  little  child — are  watching  the  robin. 
On  a  sofa  drawn  near  to  the  blazing  fire  lies 
a  figure  covered  with  a  crimson  shawl.  One 
arm  is  thrown  outside  the  shawl,  and  is  clad  in 
black.  A  pale  fiice,  with  gray,  softly  waving 
hair,  is  relieved  against  a  cushion  covered  with 
damask,  that  once  was  red,  but  has  now  faded 
into  a  sombre  brownish  tint.  It  has  been  mel- 
lowed by  time,  as  the  colors  of  every  thing  in 
the  room  seem  to  have  been — of  the  Turkey 
carpet,  of  the  curtains,  the  morocco  -  covered 
chairs,  and  the  shining,  almost  black,  surface 
of  the  mahogany  table.  The  face  on  the  pillow 
is  very  wan  and  thin.  The  eyelids  are  closed, 
and  surrounded  by  dark  hollows ;  the  slightly 
parted  lips  drawn  down  at  the  corners,  and  the 
forehead  is  marked  by  strong  wrinkles.  The 
lines  on  the  forehead  are  mostly  horizontal,  and 
are  strongest  above  the  eyebrows,  giving  a  pe- 
culiar expression  of  painful  weariness  to  the 
whole  countenance.  A  dog  lies  stretched  on 
the  hearth-rug.  His  shaggy  hair  covers  his 
eyes ;  but  he  blinks  from  beneath  it  with  a  half 
sleepy,  half  watchful  glance  directed  toward  the 
figure  on  the  sofa.  "Within  the  room,  absolute 
silence.  Without  there  is  silence  also,  as  I  have 
said,  save  for  the  faint  sound  of  bells  chiming 
from  a  distant  belfry  —  musical,  melancholy 
bells,  whose  tones  are  dear  and  familiar  to  me, 
and  float  through  all  my  memories  of  the  place 
wherein  I  now  am  listening  to  them.  For  I 
am  at  Mortlands,  and  the  bells  are  pealing  to 
church,  and  it  is  Christmas  morning. 

Presently  Mrs.  Abram  steals  into  the  room, 
dressed  in  a  new  black  bombazine  gown,  the 
dye  of  which  sends  forth  an  odor  more  power- 
ful than  pleasant.  She  has  on  a  black  straw 
bonnet,  and  a  black  merino  shawl,  embroidered 
at  the  corners  with  stitf  groups  of  flowers  work- 
ed in  black  silk.  The  two  flat  loops  of  hair  lie 
on  her  forehead  as  of  old.  She  is  altogether 
very  little  altered  within  my  knowledge  of  her. 
To-day  she  is  attired  in  her  best,  and  her  hands 
are  covered  with  black  woolen  gloves  ;  the  touch 
of  which  has  the  property  of  setting  my  teeth 
strongly  on  edge,  as  I  remember  was  the  case 
even  from  my  childish  days,  when  my  sensitive 
little  finger-nails  used  to  be  ruthlessly  brought 
in  contact  with  the  interior  of  woolen  muf- 
^ers. 

Moreover,  to  shield  her  hands  from  the  De- 
cember cold,  Mrs.  Abram  wears  a  muff"  of  her 
own  manufacture ;  a  knitted  mufi' of  white  worst- 
ed, with  dots  of  black  worsted  scattered  over  its 
surface.  "Imitation  ermine,"  Mrs.  Abram  calls 
this  fabric. 

"Is  Jane  ready  ?"  asks  Mrs,  Abram,  in  a  low 
voice,  approaching  the  child  at  the  window ; 
whereupon  Jane  turns  round  with  her  finger  on 
her  lip,  and  a  frown  of  warning  severity  on  her 
brow,  and  hisses  out,  "Hus-s-sl"'  and  points  to 


the  figure  on  the  sofa,  and  shakes  her  absurd 
little  head  with  solemnity. 

"  Oh,  I  won't  wake  her,  love,"  answers  INIrs. 
Abram  ;  lowering  her  voice,  however,  still  more 
than  at  first.  "Is  Jane  ready  to  come  to  church 
with  me  ?" 

Jane  is  ready.  She  is  enveloped  in  warm 
knitted  garments,  wherein  it  is  not  difticult  to 
recognize  ^Mrs.  Abram's  style  and  touch.  There 
is  more  of  the  "imitation  ermine"  about  the 
little  red  jacket  she  wears.  Her  tiny  legs  are 
encased  in  white  ribbed  stockings  of  the  softest 
lamb's-wool.  Slie  has  a  mufl"  like  3Irs.  Abram's 
tied  round  her  middle  by  a  cord  and  tassel — 
(how  I  remember  my  own  inaccessible  pocket- 
1  handkerchief  as  I  behold  this  arrangement  I) — 
and  wears  a  little  bonnet  with  a  net  frill  inside 
it,  framing  her  face  ;  and  the  net  frill  is  adorn- 
ed with  many  bows  of  narrow  blue  satin  ribbon. 
Well  and  warmly  clad  is  little  Jane  from  top 
to  toe.  And  there  are  no  patches  on  the  small 
leather  shoes  she  is  noiselessly  tapping  one 
against  the  other. 

"Are  you  not  going,  Anne  love  ?"  asks  ]Mrs. 
Abram,  so  inarticulately  that  I  rather  guess  at 
her  words  than  hear  them,  for  she  keeps  her 
mouth  half  open  while  she  speaks  them. 

"  Xo  ;  I  will  stay  with  mother.  Grandfother 
was  sent  for,  just  now,  to  poor  old  Betsy  Lee. 
They  say  she  is  dying,  poor  old  soul.  I  don't 
know  Avhen  he  will  be  able  to  get  back.  So  I 
will  stay  with  mother." 

"Don't  whisper;  I  am  not  asleep,"  says  a 
faint  voice  from  the  sofa.  IMother  opens  her 
eyes  and  looks  at  us  all  for  a  moment,  then 
closes  them  again  and  gives  a  long  quivering 
sigh. 

"  Does  your  head  ache,  dear  mother  ?"  I  ask, 
bending  over  her. 

"  Not  ache — no.  But  there  is  such  a  weight 
on  it.     You  see  I  can't  bear — " 

She  points,  with  a  little  feeble  motion,  to  a 

widow's  cap  that  lies  on  the  pillow  beside  her 

head.    She  has  tried  to  wear  it  constantly.    But 

there  are  many  times  when  the  crape  is  too  heavy 

a  bu-den  for  lier  Aveary brain,  and  she  is  forced 

to  leave  her  hair — still  softly  waving,  but  now 

quite,  quite  gray — uncovered.      But  she  will 

always  have  the  cap  at  hand.     She  will  never 

{  entirely  relinquish  it.       Grandfiither  has  once 

I  tried  to  persuade  her  to  give  it  up  ;  but  he  never 

repeated  the  attempt.      He  said  to  me,  after 

'  having  made  it,  "  How  every  year  that  passes 

!  over  my  head  teaches  me  toleration !       I  am 

ashamed  to  think,  little   Xancy,  how  ofun  I 

have  been  too  hard  on  the  poor  women  that 

cling  to  that  superstitious  bit  of  crape  head- 

,  gear.     I  judged  them  with  my  head,  and  not 

!  with  my  heart." 

'      Mrs.  Abram  and  little  Jane  go  away  together 

I  to  church.      As  they  are  disappearing  through 

the  door-way,  mother  says,  without  opening  her 

eyes,  "Pray  for  me!"  and  turns  her  head  on 

the  pillow  away  from  the  light. 

Roger  Bacon  has  sat  up  on  his  haunches  to 
watch  little  Jane's  departure  ;  has  perceived — 
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by  what  means  I  know  not,  but  I  am  sure  of 
the  fact — that  on  this  morning  it  behooves  him 
to  make  no  attempt  to  accompany  her,  and, 
when  the  door  is  fairly  closed  behind  her,  lies 
down  again  hixuriously  in  the  shine  of  the 
fire. 

Silence  again.  Perfect  silence,  for  now  even 
the  distant  bells  have  ceased.  I  sit  down  on  a 
low  stool  by  the  hearth — my  favorite  seat,  and 
one  I  always  occupy  when  grandfather  is  not 
present.  He  does  not  love  to  see  me  in  that 
place.  It  reminds  him  too  vividly  of  a  certain 
autumn  evening  long  ago,  when  he  saw  two 
young  heads,  one  dark,  the  other  golden-fair, 
side  by  side  in  the  light  of  the  red  flame  upon 
that  very  hearth.  Grandfather  has  never  told 
me  this  ;  but  I — I  know  it. 

As  I  sit  there  alone  to  all  intents — for  moth- 
er, if  she  be  not  sleeping,  feigns  to  sleep,  in 
order  that  I  may  not  talk  to  her — I  look  back 
musingly  on  the  past  three  months.  My  mus- 
ings follow  no  constant  course,  but  they  all  tend 
backward,  although  ever  and  anon  leaping  from 
one  point  to  another,  and  leaving  a  gap  be- 
tween; or,  on  the  other  hand,  lingering  wistfully 
around  some  sunnier  spot,  unwearily  going  over 
its  minutest  details. 

Let  me  gather  up  somewhat  the  strands  that 
made  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  since  that 
awful  day  which  I  can  not  yet  bear  to  write  of 
— and  it  lies  long  years  behind  me ;  but  from 
whieh,  on  that  Christmas  morning,  all  my 
thoughts  started  and  fled  away,  like  a  flock  of 
terrified  birds.  No!  Let  my  retrospective 
musings  be  what  they  might,  tliere  was  a  point 
— the  grim  entrance  to  that  black  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death — at  which  the  spirit  stopped 
shuddering,  as  one  shudders  who,  with  averted 
head,  passes  some  scene  of  remembered  horror, 
shutting  eyes  and  ears  lest  the  recollection, 
which  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  should  wake  and  stir,  and  cry 
aloud,  and  i)ierce  him  with  new  agony. 

We  were  brought  to  Mortlands.  After  our 
arrival  there,  my  mother  lay  three  waeks  in  an 
illness  which  threatened  her  life.  Great  part 
of  the  time  was  passed  in  alternations  of  delir- 
ium, Avith  terrible  periods  of  consciousness  and 
memory,  during  wliich  she  cried  almost  inces- 
santly. At  last  the  fever  left  her  ;  left  her  as 
colorless  and  nearly  as  lifeless  as  the  ashes  of  a 
burned-out  fire.  Grandfather  heaved  a  long 
breath  one  day  at  her  bedside,  and,  turning  to 
me,  whispered,  "  She  will  live  !"  I  had  scarce- 
ly realized  until  then  how  near  we  had  been  to 
losing  her. 

Then,  when  the  peril  had  ceased,  I  began 
to  look  around  and  contemplate  our  position. 
During  the  worst  time  of  mother's  illness  nei- 
ther grandfather  nor  I  had,  as  it  were,  lifted 
our  eyes  from  her.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
inmate  of  the  house  had  thought  much  about 
any  thing  outside  the  four  walls  of  her  sick- 
room. Only  when  she  began  to  get  better  had 
we  leisure  to  remember  that  there  was  a  busy 
moving  world  witliout,  and  that  we,  too,  con- 


j  sciously  or  unconsciously,  were  being   carried 

onward  "in  earth's  diurnal  course." 

I      We  were  quite  penniless.     There  was  noth- 

I  ing  in  the  world  that  we  could  call  our  own. 

Grandfather,  as  soon   as  we    could   speak  to- 

I  gether  on  the  subject,  made  me  understand  that 

1  his  home  must  thenceforward  be  our  home.    He 

[  had  nearly  relinquished  all  lucrative  practice  of 

j  his  profession,  attending  chiefly  poor  patients, 

from  whom  he  Mould  take  no  fee.     But  now, 

he    said,  he    meant    to    resume    his    practice. 

"That  is,"  he    said,   "if  it  will   resume  me. 

When  a  man  falls  out  of  his  place  in  the  ranks, 

the  gap  he  leaves  is  quickly  closed  up.     There 

is  enough — not  much,  but  enough — for  us  all  to 

live  on  as  it  is.      Whatever  I  earn  will  be  put 

by  for  you  after  I  am  gone,  because  when  Lucy" 

— he  broke  ofl'  and  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes 

for  a  moment,  then  resumed — "because  some 

three  or  four  and  twenty  years  ago  I  sank  the 

greater  part  of  what  I  possessed  in  an  annuity. 

There  is  a  little  pittance  secured  to  poor  Judith, 

and  there  is  this  house  and  garden." 

He  went  on  planning  what  he  would  do,  and 
what  immediate  steps  he  would  take  to  obtain 
active  employment  in  his  profession.  He  was 
now  close  upon  seventy  years  old ;  but  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  at  him,  that  I  had  rarely 
seen  a  face  and  figure  more  instinct  with  vi- 
vacity and  energy  than  his.  His  eyes  shone 
with  a  radiance  that  seemed  to  warm  one's 
heart.  I  thought  him  very  noble  and  admira- 
ble in  his  courage  and  hopefulness  and  con- 
tempt of  his  own  ease,  the  dear,  unselfish,  fine- 
natured  old  man  I 

Mother  was  not  spoken  to  about  his  plans. 
It  was  long  before  she  could  bear  the  sound  of 
any  voice  but  his  or  mine  ;  and  if  we  uttered  a 
word  of  tenderness,  or  said  any  thing  beyond 
the  merest  bald  common])laces  which  were  nec- 
j  essary  in  daily  intercourse,  she  would  go  oflf 
!  into  convulsive  hysterical  fits  of  weeping  which 
entirely  prostrated  her  strength.     When  she  be- 
'  gan  slowly,  slowly,  to  get  better,  it  befell  that 
j  poor  Mrs.  Abram  grew  to  be  a  sort  of  comfort 
to   her.     ]Mrs.  Abram  was   quiet    and  melan- 
icholy  and  dull— yeij  willing  to   be  talked  to, 
j  not  unwilling  to  talk,  and  equally  willing  to  sit 
by  mother's  bedside  or  sofa  knitting  away  in 
silence.     She  had  been  warned  so  strenuously 
and  severely  as  to  frighten  her  into  im])licit 
obedience,  not  to  broach  any  of  her  peculiarly 
lugubrious  religious  views  to  my  mother.  When 
speech  on  this  subject  was  forbidden  her,  very 
few  topics  remained  for  the  exercise  of  her  lo- 
quacity, which,  in  truth,  was  never  excessive. 
One  topic,  however,  she  had — my  grandfather's 
goodness.     His  perfections,  his  learning,  and 
his  talents  were  an  unfailing  theme  with  poor 
Judith.     And    to    her    sincere,    if    unskillful, 
I  praises  mother  would  endure  to  listen  by  the 
.  hour  together.     Often,  it  is   most  likely,  her 
thoughts  wandered  away  far  enough  from  the 
I  present.     But   Mrs.  Abram  had    no    idea   of 
I  taking  offense  at  any  manifestations  of  inatten- 
:  tion.     Slie  was  so  thoroughly  humble-minded 
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that  she  was  grateful  for  being  admitted  to 
mother's  coin])anionship  on  any  terms. 

Mother  could  say  things  to  her  Avliich  it 
would  have  overcome  her  to  say  to  me  or  to 
grandfather.  For  instance,  as  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  be  moved  from  her  bed  to  a  coucli  in 
the  dining-room,  and  had  put  on  the  black  gar- 
ments provided  for  her,  she  commissioned  Mrs. 
Abram  to  get  her  a  widow's  cap.  Mrs.  Abram 
faithfully  fulfilled  her  trust.  And  grandfather 
and  I,  understanding  that  mother  desired  not  to 
be  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  made  no  remark 
when  we  first  saw  her  in  that  dreary  head-gear. 
Afterward,  as  I  have  said,  grandfather  tried 
once,  but  once  only,  to  dissuade  her  from  wear- 
ing it. 

There  was  another  person  whose  society 
mother  gradually  came  to  endure,  and  even  to 
take  something  like  pleasure  in.  This  was  lit- 
tle Jane  Arkwright. 

When  the  misfortunes  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned fell  upon  Mr.  Arkwright — the  execution 
in  his  house,  the  sale  of  his  scanty  furniture, 
and  the  turning  into  the  street  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children — he  found  kindness  in  more 
than  one  direction.  The  five  children  were 
sheltered  at  Mortlands.  He  and  his  wife  were 
pressingly  invited  by  Alice  Kitchen  and  her 
father  to  take  up  their  abode  for  a  time  in  the 
tiny  house  in  Burton's  Gardens.  Alice  was 
just  about  to  be  married,  and  her  father  was  to 
leave  Ilorsingham  for  IJrookfield  immediately 
after  the  wedding.  But  for  the  few  days  that 
remained  of  their  occupancy  of  the  house  Alice 
begged  the  Arkwrights  to  come  and  stay  there. 
"  Until  they  could  turn  themselves  round,"  as 
she  phrased  it.  Mr.  Arkwright  was  at  first  un- 
willing to  accept  this  of^er,  fearing  to  cause  ill 
feeling  between  Matthew  Kitchen  and  his  rela- 
tions. "Our  trouble  is  bad  enough,"  he  had 
said,  in  his  gentle  way.  *'  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  do  any  thing  to  cause  a  family  quar- 
rel to  grow  out  of  it." 

But  Alice  had  energetically  assured  him  tiiat 
he  need  not  fret  himself  about  tliat,  inasmuch 
as  her  brother  was  already  estranged  from  her 
on  account  of  her  intended  marriage,  and  was 
also  deeply  angered  by  the  fact  of  his  father's 
leaving  his  workshop.  In  short,  she  persuaded 
him  to  accept  her  ofi'er.  "You  can  come  as 
lodgers,  of  course,  if  you  like  it,"  Alice  had 
said,  in  her  blunt  way;  "but  if  you'll  put  up 
with  our  ways  for  a  few  days  without  talk  of 
pay,  why,  you  shall  be  as  welcome  as  the  flow- 
ers in  May." 

All  this  I  learned  from  Mrs.  Arkwright  her- 
self. As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  see  any  one  she 
begged  to  be  admitted  to  speak  with  me.  She 
was  powerfully  aflCected.  I  never  saw  any  one 
so  overcome.  She  tried  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  calamity  that  had  fallen  on  us,  and 
then  she  attempted  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the 
harsh  words  she  had  spoken  in  her  own  misery 
and  wrath.  "  If  your  mother  would  see  me  I'd 
go  down  on  my  knees  to  her  to  beg  her  to  for- 
give me.     I  little  thought  when  I  spoke  as  I  did 


— oh,  Miss  Furness,  if  you  knew  how  bitterly  I 
have  repented  my  angry  words,  you  >vould  feel 
for  me ;  and  they  did  not  come  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  either.  But  there's  one  ])ardon 
I  shall  never  get  in  this  world — "  And  Mrs. 
Arkwright  fell  to  weeping  silently,  and  with 
strong  gasps,  more  like  the  weeping  of  a  man 
than  a  woman. 

After  a  while  I  was  able  to  tell  her  that  the 
pardon  she  s])oke  of  had  been  freely  granted  to 
her.  "  lie  knew  how  misfortune  puts  bitter 
words  into  men's  mouths,  and  he  never  blamed 
you — never." 

She  caught  my  hand  and  squeezed  it  so  hard 
that  she  hurt  me.  "God  bless  you  !"  she  said. 
"You  take  a  thorn  out  of  my  heart." 

Then  she  told  me  how  she  had  come  to 
Mortlands  every  day — sometimes  twice  a  day — 
to  ask  for  my  mother;  and  how  thankful  she 
and  her  husband  had  been  to  hear  at  length 
that  she  was  recovering.  Of  their  own  affairs 
she  had  better  accounts  to  give  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Their  prospects  were  bright- 
ening. People  had  been  very  kind,  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Arkwright  had  been  hardly 
treated,  and  that  he  was  an  honorable  man 
who  desired  to  do  his  duty.  His  rector  had 
expressed  no  intention  of  dismissing  bin)  from 
his  curacy. 

"Edwin  had  almost  expected  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Arkwright,  "because  he  says  that  his  case 
was  in  a  measure  a  scandal  for  the  Church. 
But  I  don't  see  how  Christian  people  can  look 
upon  poverty  as  a  scandal  if  they  read  their 
New  Testament." 

"At  all  events,  Mr.  Arkwright's  rector  has 
not  done  so." 

"No;  he — oh  yes!  he  has  been  very  kind. 
He  lectured  Edwin  a  little,  but — yes,  we  have 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  kindness." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arkwright  had  taken  the  lit- 
tle house  in  Burton's  Gardens.  It  was  very 
small,  but  the  rent  was  low,  and  they  took  sucli 
portions  of  Mr.  Kitchen's  furniture  as  he  did 
not  require  in  his  new  abode  at  Brookfield. 
He  had  consented  to  be  paid  for  it  by  install- 
ments. Sir  Peter  Bunny  had  made  himself 
answerable  for  the  schooling  of  the  four  elder 
children  during  the  next  six  months.  Several 
articles  which  Mrs.  Arkwright  peculiarly  prized 
had  been  bought  in  at  the  sale  on  her  behalf, 
and  sent  to  her  anonymously.  But  she  knew, 
she  said,  whose  hand  had  done  them  this  kind- 
ness. It  was  Mr.  Donald  Ayrlie,  God  bless 
him  !  and  he  had  even — think  of  that — sent  lit- 
tle Jane  the  coral  necklace  ! 

Mrs.  Abram  begged  so  hard  that  Jane  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  yet  a  while  longer  at 
Mortlands,  that  Mrs.  Arkwright  had  been  fain 
to  consent.  She  was  much  softened  in  these 
days.  And  though  it  was  plain  that  she  suf- 
fered many  a  jealous  pang  in  leaving  her  little 
one  to  the  care  of  strangers  who  would  \^Qi  and 
caress  her,  and  whom  she  would  learn  to  love, 
the  poor  woman  cndiired  them  in  silence. 

Thus  little  Jane  was  an  inmaLe  of  Mortlands. 
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We  had  feared  that  the  sight  of  her  and  the 
sound  of  her  name  might  distress  my  mother ; 
for  on  an  attempt  I  made  (at  Mrs.  Arkwright's 
urgent  entreaty)  to  deliver  a  message  from  her 
to  mother,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  see  her, 
my  mother  fell  into  a  violent  hysterical  fit,  -which 
so  alarmed  iis  that  we  did  not  dare  to  recur  to 
the  mention  of  the  Arkwrights'  name  after- 
ward. But  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  mother  voluntarily^  spoke  of  them  to 
Mrs.  Abram.  "Tell  Anne,"  she  said,  "that 
I  have  no  rancor  in  my  heart  against  the  wom- 
an. I  liad — God  forgive  me !  But  I  have 
prayed  and  tried  to  cast  it  out.  He  forgave 
her.  He  spoke  of  her  to  me  on  that — that  last 
night.  But  I  can  not  see  her.  Some  day  it 
may  be  ;  but  now  I  feel  as  though  the  sound  of 
her  voice  would  kill  me." 

Therefore,  for  some  time  little  Jane  was 
carefully  kept  out  of  mother's  sight.  The  lit- 
tl&  creature  herself  was  so  impressed  with  awe 
and  compassion  for  the  "sick  lady,"  as  she 
called  her,  and  so  conscious  that  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  she  must  on  no  account  intrude 
into  her  presence,  that  when  she  heard  the 
slow,  feeble  footsteps  Avhich  announced  the  in- 
valid's descent  down  the  stairs  she  would  noise- 
lessly steal  away  and  hide  herself;  and  once, 
after  a  long  search,  we  found  her  sitting  on  the 
grass  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  garden,  with 
lier  little  pinafore  over  her  head  and  face. 

But  by  degrees  we  found  that  my  mother 
was  aware  of  the  child's  presence  in  the  house, 
and  she  asked  to  see  her ;  and  gradually  quite 
a  friendship  arose  between  them.  Little  Jane 
admired  and  idolized  my  mother  much  as  Mrs. 
Abram  admired  and  idolized  her.  Mother  was 
always  gentle  with  the  child.  I  think  she  had 
some  feeling  which  prompted  her  to  force  her- 
self to  endure  Jane's  presence  as  a  sort  of  expia- 
tion for  her  refusal  to  see  Jane's  mother ;  but 
she  was  never  affectionate,  still  less  caressing, 
in  her  ways  with  her.  Nevertheless,  little 
Jane  would  sit  for  hours  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
gazing  up  into  mother's  face  with  her  solemn 
gray  eyes,  quite  content  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main by  her  side  unnoticed. 

And  so  our  lives  glided  away  with  a  sober 
sadness,  but  yet  Avith  growing  peace  ;  as  river 
waters  that  have  escaped,  all  torn  and  torment- 
ed and  foaming,  from  the  jagged  rocks  of  a 
cataract  flow  onward  toward  the  great  sea, 
still  shuddering  from  the  awful  shock  ;  and  with 
whirling  eddies  here  and  there,  and  wildly 
scattered  foam-flakes  on  their  surface,  which 
tell  of  the  mad  turmoil,  the  horrible  roar  of 
the  rapids  they  have  passed. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
When  my  mother  began  to  be  able  to  walk 
out  into  the  garden — with  the  assistance  of  an 
arm  to  lean  on,  for  she  was  weaker  than  an  in- 
fant— grandfather  said  that  she  ought  to  go 
away  to  the  sea-side  for  a  while,     Tiiere  Avere 


sea-side  places  which  were  frequented  by  in- 
valids even  in  the  winter-time ;  and  the  air  of 
one  of  these  places  Avould  be  at  once  milder 
and  more  invigorating  than  that  of  ]\Iortlands. 
He  would  go  Avith  her,  and  see  her  settled  in 
some  quiet  lodging.  And  she  should  have  ei- 
ther Keturah  or  Eliza  to  remain  Avith  her  during 
the  Avhole  time  of  her  stay.  IMother  chose  Eliza. 
She  rather  shrank  from  Keturah,  although  that 
good  creature  Avas  thoroughly  devoted  to  her. 
But  I  believe  mother  could  not  get  OA-er  certain 
sharp  speeches  Keturah  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  making— long  ago— to  the  effect  that  "Miss 
Lucy"  might  have  done  better— and  that  she 
didn't  consider  that  any  body  in  the  Avorld  Avas 
too  good  for  "master's  daugliter,"  No  slight, 
or  taunt,  or  insult  to  herself  could  have  aflected 
her  like  the  least  disparagement  of  my  father. 
If  she  had  been  happy  she  would  have  thought 
no  more  of  Keturah 's  Avords ;  in  truth,  they 
sprang  from  no  worse  feeling  than  the  old  serA'- 
ant's  jealous  pride  in,  and  fondness  for,  her 
master's  only  child ;  but  in  her  deep  affliction, 
and  in  the  peculiar  anguish  (far  beyond  that 
of  most  bereaved  Avives)  which  attended  the 
circumstances  of  it,  trifles  became  magnified, 
and  passing  annoyances  intensified  into  serious 
pain. 

I  Avas  to  stay  at  ^Nlortlands.      Firstly,  my 
health  required  no  such  change  as  AA-as  neces- 
sary for  my  mother.     Secondly,  the  increased 
expense  of  ray  accompanying  her  Avas  a  burden 
'  I  was  most  averse  to  putting  on  my  grand fa- 
'  ther's  already  heavily-laden  shoulders.     Third- 
ly, I  knew,  although  he  said  not  a  Avord  to  that 
effect,  that  it  Avould  be  some  comfort  for  grand- 
,  father  to  have  me  Avitli  him  at  Mortlands  AA'hen 
he  should  have  returned  from  taking  mother  to 
j  the  sea.     His  house  Avas  very  lonely  noAv  since 
— since  Donald  had  gone  aAvay. 

As  for  mother,  she  expressed  no  desire  to 

'  have  me  Avith  her.    Her  absence  Avould  be  short, 

and  it  AA-as  Avell  that  I  should  stay  Avith  grand- 

j  father,  she  said.      She  Avas  very  passive  and 

listless,  save  on  a  few  points.     The  fact  Avas, 

j  her  strength  to  suffer  as  Avell  as  to  enjoy  Avas 

I  nearly  exhausted,     Grandfiither,  however,  had 

'  great  hopes  that  the  projected  change  Avould  do 

her  good. 

j       "I  should  like   to  remain,  and  Avatcli  her 

'  progress  day  by  day,"  he  said;   "but  it  is  not 

I  absolutely  necessary.     And  I  ought  not  to  be 

absent  from  Horsingham  longer  than  I  must." 

j      He  had  already  secured  a  fcAV  patients  of  the 

'  paying  class.      And  had  girt  himself  up  to  this 

I  Avork  Avith  a  vigor  and  resolution  Avhich  filled 

me  Avith  ever-new  admiration. 

The  night  before  he  and  mother  Avent  aAvay 
I  sat  up  late  Avith  him  talking.  For  the  first 
time  he  spoke  to  me  of  Donald.  I  have  said 
that  during  the  Avorst  time  of  my  mother's  ill- 
ness Ave  had  neither  of  us  looked  beyond  the 
'  walls  of  her  sick-room,  Noav  grandfatlier  open- 
ed his  heart  to  me. 

He  had  always,  he  said,  had  a  hope  and  a  plan 
of  marrying  me  to  Donald,  even  from  the  days 
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when  Ave  had  been  children  together.  It  had 
failed — as  such  plans  mostly  did  fail !  Well, 
thank  Heaven,  he  had  not  made  or  meddled 
importunately  between  us.  Nor  had  he  ever 
breathed  a  hint  to  Donald  more  than  to  me  of 
the  hope  now  frustrated. 

I  hid  my  face  on  his  knees  and  cried.  "  Oh, 
grandfatlier,"  I  said,  scarcely  knowing  why  I 
said  it — the  words  seemed  to  fall  involuntarily 
from  my  lips — "it  is  better  for  him  as  it  is. 
But  it  is  for  you  I  am  sorry.  I  have  cost  you 
the  companionship,  that  was  so  dear  to  you,  of 
your  old  friend's  son.  I  wish  I  had  not  been 
such  a  disappointment  to  you  !" 

"Not  altog'>ther  a  disappointment,  little  Nan- 
cy," said  my  grandfather,  stroking  my  hair  as 
he  had  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  child,  and  smil- 
ing a  little. 

"But,  grandfather,  I  do  think  it  was  not 
right  of  Donald  to  leave  you  as  he  did.  After 
all  you  had  done  for  him." 

"I  have  had  a  letter  from  him." 

"  A  letter  from  Donald  ?" 

"Yes ;  it  came  at  a  moment  when  I  had  no 
thoughts  to  spare  from  my  poor  suffering  Lucy. 
But  I  was  looking  it  over  again  this  morning, 
and — on  the  whole,  I  can't  be  angry  with  Don- 
ald, though  he  was  rash." 

"I  can  scarcely  fancy  Donald  being  rash  !" 

"Can  you  not?  A  most  impetuous  nature, 
little  Nancy,  especially  where  his  affections  are 
concerned.  Gentle  withal,  and  not  greatly  de- 
monstrative. Ah  !  Well — he  did  not  mean  to 
desert  his  old  friend  altogether.  He  speaks  of 
coming  back  at  some  future  day,  when  he  feels 
himself  able  to  see  the  old  place  with  more 
calmness,  and  when — " 

Grandfather  made  so  long  a  pause  that  I  re- 
peated, interrogatively,  "And  when?" 

"  '  When  Anne  is  married  and  gone  away,'  he 
says." 

There  was  a  silence,  which  neither  of  us 
broke  for  a  long  time.  At  length  grandfather 
resumed : 

"The  letter  was  written  two  days  after  Don- 
ald's arrival  in  London.  He  went  straight  to 
London." 

"Then  he  had  not  heard — " 

"  No,  no,"  said  grandfather,  quickly.  "No  ; 
he  had  heard  nothing  from  Horsingham  when 
he  wrote.  And  he  met  with  an  adventure  on 
his  journey.     He  was  robbed." 

"Robbed!" 

"And  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance  of 
yours.  At  the  Royal  Oak  public-house,  near 
Diggleston's  End,  on  the  London  Road." 

"At  Dodd's  house?  Oh,  poor  man;  how 
sorry  he  will  be !  He  is  such  a  steady,  honest 
fellow  himself.     Was  the  thief  discovered  ?" 

"  No  ;  it  seems  not.  Donald,  I  fancy,  would 
not  delay  his  journey.  He  hurried  on  as  best 
he  could.  He  does  not  give  me  the  particu- 
lars of  the  case,  except  that  he  says  the  man 
on  whom  suspicion  bears  heavily  was  a  fellow 
who  passed  himself  for  a  Methodist  preacher. 
In  all  likelihood  he  was  not  one  reallv.     He 


must  have  had  some  dishonest  object  in  view, 
for  he  was  regularly  disguised.  Left  a  wig 
and  some  other  things  behind  him  at  the  Royal 
Oak.  I  believe  that  Dodd  came  here  once  or 
twice  to  try  to  speak  to  me,  but  I  could  not  see 
him.  It  was  during  the  time  that  your  moth- 
er's fever  was  at  its  height." 

"Has — has  Donald  given  you  no  address 
where  you  can  write  to  him  ?" 

"Yes  ;  atone  of  the  great  London  hospitals." 

"  When  he  has  passed  the  necessary  exam- 
inations to  enable  him  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion, will  he  come  back  here  to  you,  grand- 
father?" 

"  So  it  w^as  planned  and  hoped.  But  now  I 
should  not  like — I  could  scarcely  urge  him  to 
doit." 

I  understood  why  but  too  well.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  grandfather  to  impor- 
tune Donald  to  return  to  Mortlands  now  that 
I  was  there.  If  Donald  had  been  rejected  in 
the  days  before  our  utter  calamity  and  ruin,  it 
could  not  be  that  grandfather  should  urge  him 
to  come  among  us  now.  I  felt  this  too :  it 
could  not  be ;  but  I  was  inexpressibly  pained 
to  feel  it,  for  my  grandfixther's  sake.  Yes, 
honestly  and  sincerely  I  protest  from  my  heart 
there  was  at  least  no  selHshness  in  my  regret. 
If  I  could  have  purchased  for  my  grandfather 
the  happiness  of  Donald's  society  at  the  cost  of 
never  more  looking  on  Donald's  face  myself,  I 
would  have  done  it  then  without  a  murmur.  I 
faltered  out  some  broken  words  to  this  effect ; 
but  grandfather  took  me  in  his  arms,  and 
soothed  me  tenderly,  and  said — I  will  not  re- 
peat all  his  words,  for  I  well  know  that  he  be- 
held me,  as  it  were,  transfigured  in  the  light 
of  his  own  love  and  goodness  ;  but  he  said — 

"Anne,  dear  as  Donald  is  to  me,  you  are 
far,  far  dearer.  No  human  being,  not  even 
your  dear  mother,  holds  the  place  in  my  heart 
that  you  hold.  My  beloved  child,  I  have  never 
summoned  courage  to  say  a  word  to  you  about 
the  sacrifice  you  made —  There,  there!  cry, 
my  child,  if  it  eases  your  heart !  These  are 
not  bitter  tears.  If  I  had  been  consulted  about 
it  beforehand  I  should  have  opposed  your  giv- 
ing up  your  fortune.  And  you  and  your  moth- 
er felt  that,  and  therefore  did  not  consult  me. 
Yes,  yes — I  understand  it  all.  But  you  were 
right,  Anne.  I  should  have  been  harder  and 
more  worldly,  and  less  wise.  Now  the  past 
holds  that  sacrifice  safe  forever.  It  is  yours, 
and  can  not  be  taken  from  you.  And  what 
earthly  compensation,  what  Avorldly  ease  and 
prosperity,  could  bring  a  balm  to  your  heart 
now,  like  the  consciousness  that  you  did  not 
hold  back  grudgingly — that  you  gave  your  ut- 
most with  a  free,  loving  hand  ?  God  bless 
thee,  child !  I  have  said  what  it  has  been  in 
my  mind  to  say  for  some  time  past.  And  now 
go  to  rest  and  sleep  !" 

The  next  morning  my  mother  and  grand- 
father and  Eliza  set  off  by  the  mail-coach  for 
S ,  a  beautifully  situated  tOAvn  on  the  sea- 
coast.     It  was  a  small  place  then,  but  has  since 
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grown  year  by  year  into  an  important  fashiona- 
ble watering-place. 

Keturah,  Jane,  and  Mrs.  Abram  —  I  have 
I)lace(l  them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  im- 
portance in  the  household — were  left  with  me 
at  Mortlands.  And  a  very  secluded,  nun-like, 
sort  of  life  we  four  led  in  the  old  house  together. 

For  myself,  I  did  not  once  leave  its  precincts 
during  grandfather's  absence.  I  spent  whole 
days  in  the  garden  despite  tlie  cold,  raw,  wintry 
Vf-eather.  Keturah  insisted  that  I  should  not 
sit  out-of-doors  as  I  had  been  inclined  to  do, 
sensibly  protesting  that  the  notion  was  a  quite 
crazy  one,  and  that  grandfather  would  think 
her  as  crazy  as  I  was,  if  she  permitted  such  im- 
prudences. But  I  walked  about  the  garden 
and  shrnbbery  for  hours  ;  walked  until  I  was 
foin  to  come  in-doors  from  pure  weariness. 
And  I  found  that  the  silence  and  the  solitude 
and  the  air  did  me  good,  and  soothed  me  inex- 
pressibly. In  the  evenings  I  read  while  Mrs. 
Abram  knitted,  and  little  Jane  gravely  received 
instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  words  of  two 
syllables,  or  learned  to  work  a  sampler  with 
colored  worsteds.  Mrs.  Abram  gave  the  les- 
son without  abandoning  her  knitting,  which  in- 
deed she  could  do  without  looking  at  it. 

The  sampler  might  have  been  the  identical 
squart;  of  canvas  on  which  my  inexpert  little 
fingers  had  been  exercised  so  many  years  ago. 
It  had  the  same  queer  patterns  in  brick-red  and 
olive-green,  ranged  in  two  rows  at  the  top  as 
models  to  copy  from.  Also  there  were  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  and  the  Roman  and  Arabic 
numerals. 

Little  Jane  was  not  indocile,  and  was,  more- 
over, very  deft  and  quick  with  those  morsels 
of  Avaxen  fingers.  She  succeeded  with  the 
sampler  far  better  than  I  had  ever  done,  and 
was  immensely  proud  of  it.  It  was  a  sight  to 
which  I  quite  looked  forward  every  evening  to 
behold  her  gray  eyes  solemnly  dilate,  and  her 
mouth  comi)ress  itself  severely  lest  the  lips 
should  part  in  a  smile  of  exultation,  and  the 
delicate  pink  color  flush  into  her  cheeks,  as  she 
slowly,  after  nearly  every  stitch,  held  out  the 
wonderful  sampler  at  arm's-length  to  gaze  upon 
its  beauties.  This  grave  enthusiasm  somewhat 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  of 
course.  But  it  was  finished  at  last.  And  the 
date,  and  Jane's  initials — J.  L.  A. — worked  in 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Her  joy  was  speechless  I  She  took  the 
sampler  to  bed  with  her,  and  fell  asleep  with 
it  on  her  pillow.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
life  held  no  subsequent  triumphs  for  little  Jane 
so  unalloyed  as  the  completion  of  that  piece  of 
work. 

I  was  not  deserted  by  my  friends.  But  I 
had  not  as  yet  gained  courage  enough  to  see 
any  of  them.  Lady  Bunny  had  called  fre- 
quently to  inquire  for  my  mother;  had  asked 
leave  to  send  her  a  few  bottles  of  some  very 
fine  old  wine  from  Sir  Peter's  cellars — "  wine," 
as  she  said  in  a  few  words  written  in  pencil  on 
her  visiting  card,  and  addressed  to  me,  "that 


you  can't  get  for  money  in  Horsingham  ;  do 
allow  me  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Miss  Furness, 
it  is  considered  so  strengthening." 

My  old  school-mistress,  Mrs,  Lane,  who  had 
long  ago  made  a  competency  and  given  up 
teaching,  and  whom  we  had  quite  lost  sight  of 
for  many  years,  made  daily  journeys  in  her  lit- 
tle pony  carriage  from  the  village  where  she 
lived,  to  ask,  with  her  own  lips,  how  i\Irs.  Fur- 
ness was,  and  to  hear  the  answer  with  her  own 
ears. 

The  general  feeling  in  the  town  was.  I  after- 
w-ard  learned,  one  of  unmixed  sympathy  with 
my  mother.  Even  the  trades-people,  who  had 
lost  all  chance  of  recovering  their  money,  showed 
kindness  and  compassion  in  various  ways. 

And  as  to  our  kindred — I  received  a  very 
unexpected  letter  from  ]\[r.  Cudberry  the  week 
before  mother  went  away  to  the  sea.  I  com- 
municated its  contents  to  grandfather,  who 
agreed  that  we  should  say  nothing  about  it  to 
my  mother  for  the  present ;  and  agreed  with 
me  also  in  the  general  sense  of  the  answer 
which  I  should  write  to  Uncle  Cudberrv. 


"THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER." 

AN   HOUR   WITH   AX    OCTOGENARIAN. 

N0VE:MBER  20,  1870.— The  door  has  just 
closed  upon  his  retiring  figure,  and  I  haste 
to  gather  into  a  sheaf  the  stalks  of  ripened 
grain  he  has  scattered  around  me  during  the 
last  hour.  An  American  gentleman  of  un- 
blemished reputation  and  strict  integrity  is  an 
honored  guest  at  any  fireside  ;  but  when  to 
these  noble  graces  is  added  the  dignity  of 
eighty  years'  varied  experiences,  and  a  mem- 
ory as  clear  and  sharp  as  the  blue-black  eyes 
which  sparkle  under  his  gray,  shaggy  brows, 
he  is  a  gem  of  a  visitor,  as  rare  as  valuable. 

Such  was    mine.     And   his   talk — like   the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  which  reflects  from  the 
'  beautifully  tinted  sky  back  again  to  one's  eye 
!  the  pomp,  circumstance,  and  host  of  the  cara- 
van gone  beyond  the  horizon  of  vision — brought 
'  up  almost  into  active  life  some  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  near  a  century  ago  through 
the  clear  lens  of  his  unclouded  recollections. 
'  It  seems  a  long  time  since  Charles  Carroll  of 
CarroUton  died  ;  and  still  longer  since,  with  one 
bold  stroke  of  his  pen,  he  afiixed  his  signature 
and  the  name  of  his  estate  to  that  great  docu- 
;  ment  which,  had   England    conquered,  would 
\  have  been  the  recorded  evidence  of  his  treason, 
'  and  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  millions. 
I       "Yet   I  knew  him  well,"  said  my  visitor, 
'  Mr.  Hendon.      "  In  my  native  town  of  Frede- 
rick, Maryland,  many  times,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
I  have  seen  him — an  old  man,  with  hair  white 
as  the  silver  knob  of  his  cane,  walking  slowly. 
We  boys  would  step  aside  when  he  approached 
us,  with  the  deference  due  a  king.     He  was  a 
little  man,  his  figure  bent,  his  frame  slight  and 
muscular,   and  his   manner  the   gentlest   and 
most  courteous — well,  child,  there  are  no  such 
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gentlemen  as  when  I  was  a  boy."  And  the 
ohl  man's  gaze  seemed  introverted  as,  with  the 
end  of  his  cane,  he  traced  cabalistic  figures 
npon  the  carpet,  to  the  meaning  of  which  his 
memory  alone  had  the  key. 

"Does  that  time  seem  very  far  off,  Sir?"  I 
ventured,  by  way  of  bringing  his  thoughts  back. 

"  No ;  it  scarcely  seems  longer  than  last 
Christmas  since  a  parcel  of  us  boys  were  play- 
ing before  Medtard's  tavern,  when  we  saw  a 
procession  coming  up  town.  Some  men  were 
on  horseback,  and  their  knee-buckles  shone 
like  glass;  others,  in  their  best  new  leather 
breeches  and  blue  coats,  marched  behind  ;  the 
drum  and  fife  were  playing ;  and  every  body 
looked  excited  but  old  Medtard,  who  stood  on 
the  door-sill,  smoking  his  ])ipe,  and  looking 
monstrous  contemptuous. 

"  'What's  coming,  Mr.  Medtard?'  we  asked. 

*'  'Only  a  green  man,  down  the  Lancaster 
Road.' 

"Away  we  went,  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  in 
that  direction,  to  meet  a  coach  drawn  by  four 
black  horses,  with  liveried  footmen  hanging  on 
to  the  tassels  behind,  and  surrounded  by  a  large 
troop  of  military  as  an  escort.  Inside  tlie  coach 
sat  President  John  Adams — a  portly  gentleman, 
dressed  in  pearl-colored  broadcloth  and  large 
powdered  wig,  who,  with  his  suit,  was  traveling 
from  Pliihidelphia  to  Washington,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tlie  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
from  Philadelphia  to  that  place.  We  followed 
the  procession  until  the  President  alighted  at 
Mrs.  Kimball's  tavern — the  sign  of  the  Goklen 
Fleece — where  Major-General  Henry  Lee  re- 
ceived him." 

"And  why  Avas  Mr.  Medtard  so  indifferent 
to  the  approach  of  his  President  ?" 

"Umph!  Politics  change,  but  human  na- 
ture never,  John  Adams  was  a  Federalist,  and 
poor  Medtard  a  RepubHcan,  whicl)  made  a  big 
difference  those  days.  Yes,  that  happened  sev- 
enty years  ago  this  very  month,  but  it  don't 
seem  longer  than  the  span  of  my  hand." 

"Yet  you  have  lived  to  see  great  changes." 

"Yes,  in  degree,  but  not  much  in  quality. 
Folks  worked  and  suffered  and  died  for  ideas 
then,  same  as  now.  As  poor  Frank  Key  used 
to  say, 

"  'No  need  after  novelties  ever  to  run, 

There  is  nothuig  that's  new  beneath  the  sun.'" 

"And  you  knew  Francis  Key?"  I  eagerly 
asked,  fired  to  know  something  of  a  real  poet 
who  dared  appropriate  such  an  old-fashioned 
quotation, 

"  Knew  him  !  Why  he  lived  but  a  few  doors 
above  my  father's  house.  There  were  once  two 
brothers,  John  Ross  and  Philip  Barton  Key. 
Philip  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  while  John  was  in  that 
ofthe  United  States.  John  lived  on  Pipe's  Creek, 
near  Taneytown,  Frederick  County,  INLaryland, 
where  Francis  and  his  sister  Anna,  John's  only 
children,  were  born.  There  was  an  exiled 
Scotchman,  Mr.  Bruce — said  to  have  been  heir 


to  the  throne  of  Scotland — who  had  built  a  mill 
on  Pipe's  Creek,  and  there,  in  the  company  of 
this  noble  old  aristocrat,  I^'^rank  spent  his  very 
early  boyhood.  Tlie  brothers,  Philip  and  John, 
were  large,  manly  looking  fellows,  but  Frank 
and  Anna  were  of  much  smaller  mould.  Anna 
Key  was  a  beautiful  little  girl,  with  the  cheer- 
fulest  face  and  most  pleasant  smile  I  ever  saw. 
When  they  moved  into  town,  near  my  father's, 
Frank  was  half  grown,  and  ready  to  enter  as  a 
law  student  with  Roger  B.  Taney,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Frederick  bar.  Roger  Avas  a  tall, 
gaunt  fellow,  as  lean,  they  used  to  say,  as  a  Po- 
tomac herring,  and  as  shreAvd  as  the  shreAvd- 
est.  Ho  married  bright  little  Anna.  It  Avas 
like  the  union  of  a  haAvk  Avith  a  sky-lark;  but 
she  lived  to  be  the  Avife  of  a  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  never  heard  that  ei- 
ther repented  of  their  marriage.  ]Mr.  Taney 
Avas  a  strict  Catholic,  and  Frank  an  Episcopa- 
lian, not  considered  very  zealous  and  sharp  in 
his  profession,  and  much  given  to  dreaming. 
lie  Avent  to  Virginia,  and  brought  home  a  Avife 
much  larger  and  taller  than  himself,  Avent  to 
housekeeping  on  Market  Street,  and  had  a 
couple  of  little  children  Avhen  I  left  home  in 
1809  to  seek  my  fortune  in  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania." 

"  Then  you  little  thought  you  had  been  daily 
seeing  the  man  Avhose  inspired  song  Avould  be- 
come the  national  anthem  of  America?"  I  asked. 

"No  more  than  Abraham  Avas  aAvare  that  he 
Avas  entertaining  angels.  Yet  the  war  cloud, 
tlirough  Avhich  the  light  of  his  genius  Avas  to 
burst  upon  us,  AA'as  even  then  gathering.  You 
have  read  about  the  embargo  which  Avas  de- 
clared in  1806,  Avhen  England,  jealous  ofthe 
naval  poAver  of  the  States,  fired  into  the  United 
States  ship  Chesapeake,  and  behaved  otherAvise 
so  rudely  Ave  Avere  compelled  to  close  our  ports 
against  her  vessels  and  imports.  Those  Avere 
the  days" — and  here  the  old  gentleman  involun- 
tarily drcAv  up  his  boAved  form — "  Avhen  even  the 
proudest  city  belles  Avere  Avooed  and  won  in 
homespun  rather  than  be  dependent  on  foreign 
finery.  I  have  danced  Avitli  many  an  elegant 
Avoman  in  linsey-Avoolsey  and  tow  frock  those 
times,  and  Avell  remember  that  Governor  Simon 
Snyder,  at  his  inauguration  in  1808,  wore  a  suit 
of  broadcloth  manufactured  in  a  loom  in  the 
borough  of  Lancaster.  Patriotism  Avas  strong 
Avhen  it  could  conquer  even  Avoman's  vanity." 

I  forgave  the  malicious  twinkle  of  his  eyes  at 
that  last  "hit"  out  of  honest  reverence  to  our 
grandmothers,  Avho  inspired  it. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "England  kept  groAv- 
ing  more  insulting,  the  Avhole  country  Avas  clam- 
orous to  punish  her,  and  Avar  Avas  declared  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1812.  I  had  gone  doAvn  in 
the  stage  to  Baltimore  to  buy  some  type-metal 
for  my  father,  Avho  Avas  an  astronomical-instru- 
ment maker,  and  Avitnessed  one  of  those  out- 
breaks of  popular  feeling,  groAving  out  of  the 
state  of  the  times,  Avhich  gave  that  patriotic  but 
impulsive   city   the   temporary   title   of  'Mob 

Town.'  BURUNQA^-^Ss 
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"  A  newspaper  called  the  Federal  Republican^ 
which  had  been  published  in  Georgetown  by  a 
party  of  rebels  to  the  administration,  was  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  where  its  issues  contained 
violent  articles  in  opposition  to  the  war,  the 
government,  and  loyal  citizens  of  Baltimore. 
The  people  determined  they  would  not  stand  it. 
So  they  hurriedly  got  up  a  procession,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  sailors  from 
off  the  Bay,  who,  drawing  after  them  a  huge 
cable,  encircled  the  printing-office,  and  pulled 
it  down.  The  rebel  party  procured  new  ma- 
terial, and,  removing  into  a  large  brick  build- 
ing, defied  the  mob,  and  continued  their  pub- 
lication. Anticipating  another  attack,  they 
wrote  to  Roger  B.  Taney,  at  Frederick  town — 
who  belonged  to  their  party — to  come  down 
to  their  assistance,  bringing  with  him  lathing- 
hatchets,  pitchforks,  and  any  other  implements 
of  warfiire  he  could  obtain.  Roger  was  a  sober 
citizen,  who  thought  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,  and  staid  at  home.  The  Balti- 
moreans  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  building, 
from  which  many  of  them  were  fired  on  and 
killed.  Governor  Winder  then  ordered  the 
military  to  rout  the  mob,  which  they  did  ;  and 
the  sheriff  entering  the  house,  the  offenders 
surren('ered  to  him,  and  were  put  in  the  jail 
for  tiieir  protection.  All  seemed  quiet  until 
the  following  night,  when  the  populace  re-as- 
semblcd,  broke  into  the  jail,  killed  a  General 
Lingan,  in  the  door-way,  and  cruelly  beat  and 
wounded  many  others.  They  then  threatened 
the  post-office,  in  which  several  of  the  obnox- 
ious papers  were  said  to  be  deposited,  but  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  again  interfering, 
they  were  finally  quelled.  Thus  you  see  how 
history  reproduces  itself. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Admiral  Cockburn,  who 
commanded  the  British  fleet?  The  atrocious 
scoundrel !  Words  can  never  paint  the  miser- 
able coward  and  boaster  in  his  true  colors. 
After  his  depredations  along  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  there  followed  the  sacking  of 
Washington,  the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  take  the  city  of  Balti- 
more by  water,  as  they  had  failed  to  do  it  by 
land.  You  know  all  about  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  M'Henry,  September  13,  1814.  I  have 
gone  over  it  again,  in  fancy,  hundreds  of  times, 
and  I'll  tell  you  Frank  Key,  patriotic  as  he 
was  to  his  heart's  core,  could  not  help  compos- 
ing that  poem.  It  was  forced  out  of  him. 
Just  think.  He  was  a  prisoner  on  the  fleet, 
which  was  anchored  two  miles  from  Fort 
M'Henry,  the  city's  main  defense.  He  could 
watch  all  the  enemy's  preparations,  and  he  knew 
the  danger  they  foreboded.  Through  the  ter- 
rific cannonading  of  that  midnight  fight,  while 
the  sky  was  lit  up  with  the  fiery  courses  of  the 
flying  bombs,  do  you  think  he  could  sleep  ?  As 
the  struggle  ceased  upon  the  coming  morning, 
and  he  looked  through  the  dim  twilight  for  the 
flag  of  his  country,  his  heart  sick  with  fear  and 
doubt,  could  he  help  the  grand  outburst  of  that 
first  verse  ?     And  then,  as  through  *  the  mists 


of  the  deep'  the  banner  loomed  dimly  in  the 
morning  sun's  first  rays,  and  he  exclaimed, 

"'Tis  the   star-spangled  banner!   oh,  long  may  it 
wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave !' 

it  was  prayer  and  praise  all  in  one ;  and  there 
has  never  been  any  thing  like  it  since." 

Mr.  Hendon  stopped  to  wipe  his  sweating 
fiice  with  his  red  bandana  handkerchief,  and 
take  a  few  rapid  strides  across  the  floor.  He 
had  forgotten  his  cane  and  the  weight  of  his 
eighty  years  in  this  reminiscence  of  his  strong 
young  manhood  ;  and  if  Admiral  Cockburn  had 
that  moment  stood  before  him,  in  the  flesh-and- 
blood  insolence  of  his  real  self,  I  would  have 
been  the  chronicler  of  his  fiite. 

"Where  were  you  during  all  that  excite- 
ment. Sir?"  I  asked,  to  waken  him  out  of  his 
reverie. 

"  Chafing  like  a  caged  tiger  because  I  was 
not  in  it.  The  first  day  of  August,  that  same 
year,  I,  with  a  hundred  and  thirteen  others, 
volunteer  militia,  were  the  first  to  leave  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  in  defense  of  Baltimore. 
Our  rendezvous  was  York,  Pennsylvania,  where 
we  expected  to  meet  General  Watson,  of  Lan- 
caster, commander  of  our  division." 

"Plow  were  you  uniformed.  Sir?" 

"In  blue  cloth  coats  turned  up  with  red, 
blue  pants,  white  vests,  shoes  with  cloth  gaiters 
over  them,  fur  hats,  and  high  leather  stocks 
with  the*  United  States  coat  of  arms  stamped 
upon  them.  I  engraved  the  impression  for 
those  stocks  in  type-metal  for  our  company, 
and  a  proud  day's  work  it  Avas.  Every  man 
found  his  own  uniform  ;  and  of  the  many  thou- 
sand Pennsylvanians  I  have  seen  march  from 
Camp  Curtin  within  these  last  ten  years,  none 
felt  bolder  to  protect  our  country  than  we. 
When  we  reached  York,  where  General  Wat- 
son was  to  meet  us  with  new  Harper's  Ferry 
muskets  and  tents,  he  was  not  on  hand,  so  we 
were  quartered  at  first  in  the  court-house. 
Hearing  our  camj)  equipage  was  at  the  Carlisle 
Barracks,  a  squad  of  us  got  wagons,  went  after 
it,  and  brought  it  to  the  York  jail,  whence  each 
man  drew  his  musket,  cross-belt,  and  cartridge- 
box.  We  were  on  duty  there  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  division  of  five  thousand  men  was  or- 
ganized. We  grew  dreadfully  impatient.  Tel- 
egrams were  not  dreamed  of  those  days,  and 
daily  newspapers  were  almost  as  scarce  as  roses 
in  winter.  One  morning  some  of  our  guard 
went  out  to  gather  wood,  and  hearing  a  dull, 
rumbling  noise,  they  laid  their  ears  to  the 
ground  and  listened.  The  sound  of  cannon 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  they  hurried  to  camp 
with  the  news.  Soon  wagons,  outwardly  filled 
with  hay,  but  containing  the  specie  from  the 
banks  in  Baltimore,  came  in  for  protection,  fol- 
lowed by  every  kind  of  vehicle,  packed  with  fly- 
ing Baltimoreans.  Then,  in  tremendous  haste, 
we  were  filed  into  ranks  and  marched  to  the 
seat  of  war,  three  days  after  the  battle  had  been 
fought.    General  Armstrong  had  an  Irish  broth- 
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er-in-law,  Kennedy,  who  was  appointed  colonel 
of  our  regiment.  He  knew  as  much  about  mil- 
itary tactics  as  a  bear  does  of  mathematics. 
An  old-fashioned  country  school-master,  with 
scarcely  an  idea  above  the  common  spelling- 
book  of  that  period,  and  vain  and  tyrannical  in 
proportion  as  he  was  ignorant,  he  was  illy  fitted 
to  control  as  spirited  and  independent  a  set  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutchmen  as  ever  trod  American 
soil.  He  rode  an  immense  fat  black  horse, 
with  a  back  nearly  as  broad  as  an  elephant's ; 
and  the  only  change  he  had  made  for  the  occa- 
sion from  his  usual  citizen's  dress  was  a  cockade 
stuck  in  his  hat,  and  a  short  sword  buckled 
aroimd  his  thick  waist. 

"  The  captain  of  our  company,  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  every  inch  a  man,  and  who,  by  reason 
of  his  superiority,  should  have  been  our  colonel, 
needed  to  exercise  all  his  influence  with  the 
regiment  to  preserve  any  kind  of  discipline.  It 
was  a  long  three  days'  march  to  Baltimore.  We 
were  fourteen  thousand  strong,  and  eager  to 
meet  and  punish  our  British  invaders ;  but  a 
succession  of  heavy  tliunder-storms  and  the  fa- 
tigue of  long  marches  through  the  mud  almost 
exhausted  us.  'Push  along,  men;  ye're  walk- 
in'  dreadful  slow,'  was  the  colonel's  command, 
issued  every  fifteen  minutes.  The  second  day 
some  of  the  men  fainted  from  the  heat  and  fa- 
tigue. Nearing  a  pump  along  the  road-side,  we 
halted  to  drink,  but  the  colonel  angrily  urged 
us  forward.  An  orchard  near  by,  hanging  full 
of  harvest  apples,  tempted  some  of  the  thirstier 
ones,  who  broke  ranks  and  ruslied  for  the  fruit. 
This  excited  the  colonel  greatly.  Riding  up  to 
the  rails  and  brandishing  his  sword,  he  shout- 
ed, '  Ye  blackguards  !  would  ye  be  afther  laving 
the  ranks  for  the  palthry  sum  of  an  a})ple  ?' 

"  This  expression  of  his  indignation  grew 
into  a  by-word,  thanks  to  the  powers  of  mimic- 
ry of  two  of  our  company,  Charles  and  Perdi- 
nand  Durang.  They,  Avith  their  father,  were 
strolling  play-actors  (natives  of  Lancaster,  I 
think),  who,  when  their  winter  engagements  in 
city  theatres  were  over,  would  entertain  us  in 
town  and  country  with  their  varied  accomplish- 
ments. The  brothers  were  such  genial,  brave 
fellows,  and  mirthful,  so  full  of  rollicking  fun, 
they  kept  us  alive,  soul  and  body,  by  compelling 
us  to  laugh.  Well,  when  avc  reached  an  old 
encampment  near  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Road, 
just  alongside  what  was  known  as  Howard's 
Woods,  the  citizeijs  came  to  meet  us,  hauling 
drays  on  which  were  hogsheads  of  hot  coffee, 
most  delicious.  I  can  never  forget  that  coffee, 
nor  how  it  revived  us.  The  city  Avas  in  a  blaze 
of  excitement  still,  and  news  came  that  the 
British  were  hovering  about,  and  we  must  go 
to  Elkridge's  Landing  to  oppose  them.  As  we 
marched  through  the  streets  they  were  crowded 
with  women,  Aveeping,  and  crying,  *  Oh,  those 
poor  fellows  Avill  never  all  come  back  again!' 
But  we  did ;  for  the  very  next  day,  as  Ave  Avere 
drawn  into  line  ready  to  march  into  Blndens- 
burg,  an  officer  came  dashing  up,  his  horse  cov- 
ered Avith  foam,  Avith  the  order  for  our  inmie- 
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diate  return  to  the  city,  as  an  hourly  attack  was 
expected  from  the  fleet,  still  lying  in  the  bay. 
We  Avere  not  sorry  ;  for  Colonel  Kennedy  hav- 
ing failed  to  furnish  us  provision,  and  the  Elk- 
ridge  people  all  being  Quakers,  Avho  Avould  nei- 
ther sell  nor  give  us  food  to  eat  nor  straAv  to  lie 
upon,  Ave  Avere  compelled  to  do  Avithout  either, 
or  buy  for  ourselves  from  the  only  one  little  gro- 
cery in  the  place. 

"The  occasion  of  our  return  was  also  that 
of  the  colonel's  first  compliment  to  us.  '  Boys,' 
he  said,  brandishing  his  little  SAVord,  'ye  be- 
haved like  vetereans!' 

"We  got  back  that  evening,  and  encamped 
upon  Gallows  Hill,  near  a  rope-Avalk,  Avhere  for 
three  months  we  remained,  daily  Avaiting  for  an 
enemy  that  never  came.  Then,  for  the  first 
since  leaving  York,  Ave  took  breathing-time,  and 
looked  about  for  amusement. 

"'Have  you  heard  Prancis  Key's  poem?' 
said  one  of  our  mess,  coming  in  one  evening,  as 
we  lay  scattered  over  the  green  hill  near  the 
captain's  marquee.  It  Avas  a  rude  copy,  and 
written  in  a  scrawl  which  Horace  Greeley  might 
have  mistaken  for  his  OAvn.  He  read  it  aloud, 
once,  twice,  three  times,  until  the  entire  divi- 
sion seemed  electrified  by  its  pathetic  eloquence. 
An  idea  seized  Perd  Durang.  Hunting  up  a 
volume  of  old  flute  music,  Avhich  Avas  in  some- 
body's tent,  he  impatiently  Avhistled  snatches  of 
tune  after  tune,  just  as  they  caught  his  quick 
eye.  One,  called  '  Anacreon  in  Heaven'  (I  have 
played  it  often,  for  it  Avas  in  my  book  that  he 
found  it),  struck  his  fancy  and  riveted  his  at- 
tention. Note  after  note  fell  from  his  puckered 
lips  until,  Avith  a  leap  and  shout,  he  exclaimed, 
'Boys,  I've  hit  it !'  and  fitting  the  tune  to  the 
Avords,  there  rang  out  for  i\\Qjirst  time  the  song 
of  the  'Star-spangled  Banner.'  Hoav  the  men 
shouted  and  clapped,  for  never  Avas  there  a  Aved- 
ding  of  poetry  to  music  made  under  such  in- 
spiring influences !  Getting  a  brief  furlough, 
the  brothers  sang  it  on  the  stage  of  Holiday 
Street  Theatre  soon  after.  It  Avas  caught  up  in 
tlie  cam])s,  and  sang  around  our  bivouac  fires, 
and  Avhistlcd  in  the  streets,  and,  AA'hen  peace 
AA'as  'leclarcd,  and  Ave  scattered  to  our  homes, 
carried  to  thousands  of  firesides  as  the  most 
precious  relic  of  the  Avar  of  1812.  Perdinand 
Durang  died — I  do  not  knoAv  Avhere — and  Prank 
Key's  bones  lie  in  the  cemetery  at  Prederick 
toAvn  ;  but  I  guess  that  song  Avill  live  as  long  as 
there  is  an  American  boy  to  sing  it." 

"Was  that  the  only  incident  of  the  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Hendon  ?"  He  A\'as  getting  restless 
as  a  child,  and  I  only  the  more  eager  for  his 
stories  of  old  times. 

"Very  little  beside.  Our  principal  hardship 
AA-as  a  Avant  of  good  bread.  That  furnished  us 
Avas  so  old  and  sour  it  contained  Avorms  an  inch 
long.  Our  rations  of  beef  and  rum  Avere  abun- 
dant. Of  rum  there  Avas  enough  served  daily 
for  us  to  SAvim  in  if  Ave  had  Avanted.  General 
Watson  Avas  appealed  to ;  but  there  Avas  bad 
management  someAvhere,  and  things  grcAV  no 
better.      'AH  rum  and  no  bread'  became  the 
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sullen  motto  of  the  entire  camp.  The  Mary- 
land encampment,  a  mile  from  ours,  held  a 
mock  court-martial,  and  made  of  theirs  a  daily 
bonfire.  I  remember  one  day  that  General 
Watson,  with  his  negro  servant  riding  behind 
him,  was  about  entering  the  city.  The  guard, 
instead  of  presenting  arms,  saluted  him  with 
*A11  rum  and  no  bread!'  'At  him,  Pomp!' 
shouted  the  indignant  officer.  The  guard  fled, 
the  negro  pursuing  in  vain ;  and  it  was  said  he 
never  stopped  running  until  he  reached  his  home 
in  Berks  County." 

THE  SPECTRE  FROM  ELBA. 

WHEN  Napoleon  the  Great,  at  Elba,  heard 
of  the  surging  discontents  in  France,  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  he  said 
to  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  "Another  revolution  is 
at  hand.  When  it  breaks  forth  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  will  find  it  necessary,  for  their  own 
repose,  to  call  on  me  to  tranquilize  matters." 

When,  at  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  year  of 
grace,  Napoleon  the  Less  arrived  in  London, 
from  his  delightful  prison  i-etirement  in  Prus- 
sia, he  said  to  a  friend  (so  the  newspapers  re- 
port), "My  return  to  France  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  Sooner  or  later  she  will  summon  vie 
to  save  her  from  incapable  men."  This  was 
one  of  his  feeble  imitations  of  his  uncle. 

But  is  such  a  summons  unlikely?  It  may 
be  heard  before  these  lines  meet  the  public  eye, 
for  the  voice  of  the  French  people  has  ever  been, 
like  Echo,  daughter  of  Air,  ready  to  respond 
in  concord  to  whatever,  for  the  moment,  may 
awaken  it. 

How  huzzas  of  delight  rang  throughout  the 
kingdom  when  Louis  Capet  and  the  beautiful 
Archduchess  of  Austria  ascended  the  throne, 
which  a  vulgar  debauchee,  at  whose  feet  the 
French  people  had  poured  oblations  of  flattery 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  had  just  left !  How 
huzzas  rang  throughout  the  kingdom  when  the 
heads  of  that  amiable  sovereign  and  the  beau- 
tiful archduchess,  his  queen,  fell  into  the  bas- 
ket of  the  guillotine !  How  huzzas  raug  through- 
out the  republic  when  the  Corsican  adventurer 
overthrew  popular  liberty  in  France,  and  made 
her  chair,  emblazoned  all  over  with  the  words 
Liberty,  EquaUty,  and  Fraternity,  the  throne  of 
a  modern  Casar,  and  the  necks  of  the  X)eople 
his  footstool !  How  huzzas  rang  throughout 
the  empire  when  that  Corsican  went  in  humilia- 
tion to  Elba,  in  sight  of  the  Italy  he  had  wrong- 
ed, and  a  "hated  Bourbon"  became  the  god  of 
the  political  idolatry  of  the  French  I  How  huz- 
zas rang  throughout  the  kingdom  when  the  ex- 
iled Corsican  came  suddenly  from  his  island 
thrall,  and  appeared  to  all  Europe  as  a  terrible 
spectre,  heralding  war  and  woe  among  the  na- 
tions !  How  huzzas  rang  throughout  the  empire 
when,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  days,  that  spectre 
disappeared  among  the  mists  that  shrouded  a 
rock  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  fat 
old  Bourbon  once  more  waddled  into  the  seat  of 
kingly  rule !      How  huzzas  rang  througliout  the 


kingdom  when  an  Orleans  prince,  at  the  c\x\t 
of  the  people,  took  the  seat  of  the  Bourbon  ! 
How  huzzas  rang  throughout  the  kingdom  wlien 
that  Orleans  prince  was  made  to  fly  for  his  life 
from  France,  at  midnight,  leaving  his  wig  be- 
hind as  a  trophy  for  the  sans-culottes  of  Paris ! 
How  huzzas  rang  throughout  the  kingdom  when 
Ihe  republic  was  murdered  by  the  nephew  of 
the  great  Corsican,  who  proclaim.ed  himself  the 
head  of  an  empire,  and  the  votes  of  six  million 
Frenchmen  said  Amen  !  How  huzzas  rang  out 
above  the  din  of  war  when  the  empress-regent, 
her  husband  a  prisoner  at  Sedan,  fled  for  her 
life  in  the  darkness,  after  a  half-finished  supper, 
before  a  howling  Paris  mob,  to  the  shelter  of  an 
American's  home,  and  with  only  a  single  at- 
tendant crossed  the  stormy  Channel,  for  safety 
from  the  Freuch  people,  in  England!  When 
we  consider  these  revelations  of  history,  does 
it  seem  unlikely  that  we  shall  hear  the  huzzas 
of  the  French  people  ringing  throughout  the 
inchoate  republic  as  Louis  Napoleon  once  more 
enters  the  Tuileries,  summoned  thither  to  save 
France  from  "incapable  men?" 

What  of  the  spectre  from  Elba  ?  Marvelous 
as  any  of  the  thousand-and-one  stories  told  by 
Shahrazad  to  her  jealous  lord  is  the  story  of  that 
spectre  and  concomitant  events.  It  is  an  old 
story  to  the  student  of  history,  which  assumes 
new  interest  and  fascination  when  read  in  the 
light  of  to-day ;  for  it  shows  how  history  re- 
peats itself,  though  sometimes  with  the  feeble- 
ness of  shadowy  coincidences.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  brilliant,  dramatic  ending  of  a  great  em- 
pire, two  generations  ago,  feebly  repeated,  Avith 
conspicuous  littleness,  in  our  day.  Wc  give  it 
in  sketchy  outline. 

Ten  years  Napoleon  the  Great  had  been  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  Battle  after  battle,  and 
seizure  after  seizure  of  kingdoms  and  principal- 
ities, had  made  him  king  of  kings,  the  disposer 
of  crowns,  coronets,  and  mitres,  the  terror  and 
admiration  of  Europe,  and  the  idol  of  the  French 
people  ;  for  he  represented  the  deity  of  their  po- 
litical worship — military  glory.  He  had  talked 
to  sovereigns  and  peoples  as  a  master  would 
talk  to  his  dependents.  "I  will  sec,"  he  had 
said  to  representatives  of  Poland,  when  on  the 
borders  of  that  countrj-  with  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  "whether  you  deserve  to  be  a  na- 
tion." When,  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna, 
he  heard  how,  at  the  battle  of  Trafitlgar,  the 
power  of  the  French  navy  hr^d  been  destroyed, 
and  the  French  flag  had  been  swept  from  the 
ocean,  he  had  said  :  "  Heaven  has  given  the 
empire  of  the  sea  to  England,  but  to  us  Fate 
has  decreed  the  dominion  of  the  land."  To 
the  Roman  pontift'  he  had  said,  "  Make  war  on 
England,  or  I  will  lay  your  temporal  power  in 
the  dust."  The  pontiff  refused,  when  the  em- 
peror proclaimed  that,  "  Avhereas  the  donation 
of  Charlemagne,  our  illustrious  predecessor,  to 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  of  the  countries 
which  formed  the  Holy  See  was  for  the  good 
of  Christianity,  and  not  for  the  enemies  of  our 
holv  religion,  we  therefore  decree  that  the  duch- 
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ies  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Marcerata,  and  Cama- 
rino  be  forever  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy." 
A  little  later  he  declared  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope  to  be  ended,  and  that  Rome  was 
the  second  imperial  city  of  France.  Pius  VII., 
■who  had  croAvned  the  emperor  in  that  city,  now 
hurled  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the 
usurper.  The  emperor  smiled  at  the  impotent 
thunder,  and  shocked  the  whole  body  of  the 
Romish  Church  by  carrying  off  the  pontiff  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  pass  several  years  as 
a  prisoner  at  the  charming  rural  retreat  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  So  it  was  that  Napoleon  had  ar- 
rayed against  himself  the  church  and  state  of  a 
continent  and  the  adjacent  islands.  He  was 
feared  and  hated  every  where  in  Europe  out  of 
old  France  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  He  had  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take. 

Dazzled  by  the  brilliant  vision  of  universal 
empire,  and  impatient  to  achieve  it.  Napoleon, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  counselors,  entered 
upon  the  fearful  winter  campaign  in  Russia,  in 
which  France  and  her  auxiliaries  lost  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  blow  was 
terrible.  The  French  nation  was  disheartened 
and  disaffected,  and  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  emperor  nearly  succeeded.  When,  late  at 
night,  at  the  middle  of  December,  1812,  the 
great  leader  reached  the  Tuileries,  there  was 
gloom  every  where.  But  when,  at  dawn  the 
next  morning,  his  presence  was  announced,  the 
mists  of  doubt  and  despondency  cleared  away 
like  vapor  before  the  rising  sun.  Paris  was 
wild  with  enthusiasm,  and  shouts  of  "Long  live 
the  emperor!"  went  up  from  every  street  and 
lane  of  the  great  city.  And  when,  almost  im- 
mediately, a  decree  went  forth  for  a  new  con- 
scription, to  continue  the  Avar,  the  enthusiasm 
spread  to  the  provinces.  Applause,  congratu- 
lations, and  expressions  of  confidence  came  to 
the  emperor  from  all  quarters.  No  magician's 
wand  of  Eastern  fable  was  ever  more  potent 
than  his  trumpet  call  to  arms.  It  seemed  as  if 
soldiers  sprang  out  of  the  earth ;  for  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  great  conqueror  was 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  sweeping  across  the  Rhine  into  Germa- 
ny, notwithstanding  England,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Spain  had  coalesced  for 
the  purpose  of  cruslung  him.  He  won  battle 
after  battle,  yet  not  with  very  decisive  results, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1813. 

But  Napoleon  now  found  that  he  was  not 
fighting  dynasties  and  the  representatives  of  di- 
lapidated monarchies  alone,  but  the  people  of 
the  Teutonic  races.  His  German  allies  awoke 
as  from  a  dream,  and  deserted  him  ;  for  the 
German  people,  as  in  the  late  war  with  the  em- 
peror's imperial  nephew,  felt  that  it  was  a  Fi-ei- 
heitskrieg — a  war  for  their  independence — and 
the  prestige  of  popular  sympathy  was  no  longer 
with  the  great  conqueror.  The  battle  at  Dres- 
den taught  him  some  unpleasant  truths,  which 
Avere  confirmed  by  the  battle  at  Leipsic,  in  Oc- 
tober, Avhen  he  was  compelled  to  turn  tlie  flight 


of  his  imperial  eagles  toward  France  instead 
of  toward  the  Baltic.  His  retreat  was  disas- 
trous, and  he  recrossed  the  Rhine  with  less  than 
eighty  thousand  men  of  all  that  splendid  army 
that  followed  him  out  of  France,  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  power  of  the  Scourge  was  abso- 
lutely broken,  and  there  Avas  joy  and  exultation 
every  Avhere  among  the  enemies  of  the  emper- 
or. England  blazed  Avith  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations. Oratory,  song,  satire,  and  caricature 
met  the  eye  and  ear  at  every  turn ;  and  the 
now  venerable  George  Cruikshank,  then  only 
tAventy  years  of  age,  Avhose  caustic  pencil  was 
a  Avorthy  successor  of  that  of  Gilray,  expressed 
the  popular  belief  in  a  caricature  called  "  Snuff- 
ing out  Bouev."  . 


SNUFFING  OCT  UONEY. 

When  the  emperor  reached  Paris,  early  in 
November,  he  found  the  people  discontented, 
murmurous,  and  moody,  for  the  glory  of  France 
Avas  evidently  passing  into  the  umbra  of  an 
eclipse.  Already  tAvo  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers— representatives  of  full  forty  nations — 
Avere  approaching  the  frontiers  proper  of  France, 
and  menacing  ancient  French  territory.  The 
armies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  Avere 
SAvarming  tOAvard  the  Rhine.  Wellington  had 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  laid  siege  to  Bayonne. 
King  Bernadotte  of  Sweden,  a  kinsman  and 
former  companion-in-arms  of  the  emperor,  Avas 
SAvooping  doAvn  from  the  north  Avith  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men ;  and  Murat,  the  emperor's 
brother-in-laAv,  had  entered  into  a  secret  treaty 
Avith  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Italy.  It  Avas  a  royal  hunt  for  a  Avild- 
boar  from  the  Avood  that  had  trodden  doAvn 
their  pleasant  vineyards. 

What  a  crisis !  Common  men  Avould  have 
folded  their  arms  in  sullen  subrnJ^sigLq^  JoJ^a^te:;;-^ 
a  lower  idea  of  Providence.^ ^■■•kft^g^SkAi'''^ 
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Corsican  was  no  common  man.  He  was  a 
demi-god  among  men,  such  as  the  Greek  poets 
loved  to  chant  about.  Known  dangers  always 
intensified  his  energ3\  Where  most  men  feel 
despair,  he  felt  exaltation.  He  went  to  the 
Senate  and  demanded  three  hundi-ed  thousand 
men.  He  sat  by  the  chair  of  the  president, 
and  waited  for  an  answer.  A  conscription  was 
ordered  to  be  levied  upon  the  young  men  who 
had  escaped  former  calls  because  they  were 
boys.  Then  a  deep  silence  pervaded  the  grave 
assembly  for  a  moment.  It  was  broken  by  the 
low  voice  of  a  Senator,  who  ventured  to  object 
to  the  clause  of  the  decree  which  stated  that 
the  invasion  of  the  frontier  was  the  cause  of 
this  large  levy,  as  it  seemed  to  be  calculated  to 
spread  alarm. 

This  suggestion  uncapped  the  volcano  of 
Napoleon's  passion.  He  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and,  with  all  the  vehemence  and  fierceness  of 
the  Scandinavian  Thor  when  summoning  his 
legions  to  battle,  he  exclaimed,  "  Wherefore 
should  not  the  whole  truth  be  told  ?  Welling- 
ton has  entered  the  south ;  the  Russians  men- 
ace the  northern  frontier ;  the  Prussians,  Aus- 
trians,  and  Bavarians  threaten  the  east. 
Shame !  Wellington  is  in  France,  and  we 
have  not  risen  in  mass  to  drive  him  back.  All 
my  allies  have  deserted  me ;  the  Bavarians 
have  betrayed  me ;  they  threw  themselves  on 
ray  rear,  to  cut  off  my  retreat.  But  they  have 
been  slaughtered  for  their  pains.  No  peace — 
none  till  Ave  have  burned  Munich.  A  trium- 
virate is  formed  in  the  north — the  same  Avhich 
made  a  partition  of  Poland.  I  demand  of 
France  three  hundred  thousand  men.  I  will 
form  a  camp  of  one  hundred  thousand  at  Bor- 
deaux ;  another  at  Metz ;  another  at  Lyons. 
With  the  present  levy,  and  what  remains  of  the 
last,  I  will  have  a  million  of  men.  But  I  must 
have  groAvn  men,  not  these  boy  conscripts,  to 
encumber  the  hospitals,  and  die  of  fiitigue  upon 
the  highways,  I  can  reckon  upon  no  soldiers 
now  save  those  of  France  itself." 

"That  aucient  France,"  said  a  Senator,  sig- 
nificantly, "must  remain  to  us  inviolate." 

Then  Napoleon's  fiery  ambition  blazed  out. 
"And  Holland!"  he  exclaimed,  with  fierce 
vehemence.  "  Abandon  Holland  ?  Sooner  cut 
its  dikes,  and  yield  it  back  to  the  sea.  Coun- 
selors !  there  must  be  an  impulse  given — all 
must  march — the  nation  must  move.  You  are 
fathers  of  families,  the  heads  of  the  nation ;  it 
is  for  you  to  set  the  example." 

The  autocrat  found  his  Senate  less  obsequi- 
ous than  formerly.  It  seemed  disposed  to  as- 
sert its  dignity  as  the  representative  of  the 
people ;  and  through  a  committee  it  prepared 
a  report  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  em- 
peror on  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  which  it 
was  respectfully  intimated  that  the  sovereign 
would  act  wisely  if  he  should  no  more  indulge 
in  schemes  of  empire  outside  of  France,  and 
secure  the  integrity  of  its  territory  and  the 
happiness  of  its  people  by  making  an  honorable 
peace. 


Fierce  Avas  the  resentment  felt  by  the  em- 
peror toAvard  these  "  friends,"  Avho,  like  those 
of  the  patriarch  of  Uz,  offered  him  reproachful 
and  unasked  advice.  He  dissolved  the  Assem- 
bly, closed  the  doors  of  their  chamber  upon 
them,  and  guarded  them  Avith  soldiers.  Then 
he  summoned  the  Senators  before  his  throne  for 
admonition.  He  told  them  that  their  report 
Avas  seditious.  "Eleven  parts  of  you,"  he 
said,  "are  good  citizens,  but  the  twelfth  con- 
sists of  rebels,  and  your  committee  are  of  the 
number.  Laine  corresponds  Avith  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England  ;  the  others  are  hot-headed 
fools,  desirous  of  anarchy,  like  the  Girondists, 
Avhom  such  opinions  led  to  the  scaffold.  Is  it 
Avhen  the  enemy  are  on  the  frontiers  that  you 
demand  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution? 
Rather  folloAv  the  example  of  Alsace  and 
Franche  Comte,  Avhere  the  inhabitants  ask  for 
leaders  and  arms  to  drive  the  invaders  back." 
He  told  them  that  they  Avere  not  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  and  reproached  them  for 
draAving  a  distinction  betAveen  the  sovereign 
and  the  people.  "I — I  am  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,"he  exclaimed.  "Which 
of  you  can  support  such  a  burden  ?  The  throne 
is  merely  a  piece  of  carved  Avood  covered  Avith 
velvet.  I — I  alone  hold  the  place  of  the  peo- 
ple  Your  address  is  unAvorthy  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  of  me.  Be  gone  to  your  homes. 
I  Avill  cause  your  address  to  be  published  in  the 
Moniteur,  Avith  such  notes  as  I  shall  furnish. 
Even  if  I  had  done  Avrong,  you  ought  not  to 
have  reproached  me  Avith  it  thus  publicly. 
People  do  not  Avash  their  dirty  linen  before  the 
Avorld.  France  has  more  need  of  me  than  I 
have  of  France." 

In  the  spirit  of  these  last  Avords  the  wonder- 
ful magician  waved  his  Avand,  and  very  soon 
three  hundred  thousand  ncAv  conscripts — men 
— Avere  in  camps.  His  emissaries  Avere  all  over 
France  arousing  the  people.  The  Moniteur 
told  of  armies  that  had  no  existence  ;  of  enthu- 
siasm that  no  one  saw ;  of  the  immense  power 
of  France  for  defensive  or  offensive  Avar,  Avhich 
every  body  yet  believed.  But  there  Avas  one 
man  in  France  Avho  Avas  not  deceived.  It  Avas 
the  emperor.  He  Avas  conscious  of  great  dan- 
ger. It  Avas  evinced  by  his  calling  out  and 
arming  the  National  Guard  of  Paris.  It  was 
his  last  resource  in  case  of  inevitable  necessity. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  January,  1814, 
he  assembled  the  officers  of  that  Guard,  nine 
hundred  in  number,  in  the  Salon  of  the  Mar- 
shals, in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Where- 
foa-e  they  kncAV  not.  At  length  the  emperor 
entered,  followed  by  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa 
and  the  Countess  Montesquio,  carrying  in  her 
arms  their  little  son,  the  King  of  Rome. 
"Messieurs,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  Avondering 
AA^arriors,  "France  is  invaded.  I  go  to  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  and,  Avith 
God's  help  and  their  valor,  I  hope  soon  to 
drive  the  enemy  beyond  the  frontier."  Then, 
taking  the  empress  by  one  hand  and  bearing 
his  son  Avith  the  other,  he  continued,  Avith  a 
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faltering  voice,  "  But  if  the  foe  should  approach 
the  capital,  I  confide  to  the  National  Guard  the 
empress  and  the  King  of  Rome — my  wife  and 
child."  The  hearts  of  the  officers  were  touch- 
ed with  deep  emotion,  and  stern  men  wept, 
mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  the  alarmed 
and  sorrowing  empress.  Compared  with  this 
scene,  in  which  a  truly  great  man  was  a  sincere 
and  chief  actor,  how  ridiculous  appears  the 
dispatch  of  the  imperial  nephew  from  the  front, 
after  a  skirmish,  about  "Louis  and  I"  having 
a  "  baptism  of  fire,"  when  they  had  not  been 
within  the  reach  of  bullets — a  pitiful  trick,  in- 
tended to  kindle  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
Frenchmen  for  a  charlatan  and  a  dynasty 
which  all  intelligent  men  secretly  despised ! 

On  the  following  day  Napoleon,  in  falling 
snow,  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  palace,  and  early  the  next  morning  he  left 
the  city  for  the  army,  having  made  the  em- 
press Regent  of  the  Empire,  and  his  brother 
Joseph  Chief  of  the  Council  of  State,  or  Prime 
Minister.  For  many  weeks  he  fought  the  in- 
vading allies  with  wonderful  energy,  and  dis- 
puted their  passage  toward  his  capital,  inch  by 
inch,  with  a  tenacity  that  was  marvelous.  If 
ever  human  energy  seemed  to  deserve  success, 
it  was  there. 

But  the  French  troops  were  slowly  pushed 
back  toward  Paris,  and  the  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  grain  fields  of  the  country  over  which  the 
armies  moved  became  such  a  desolation  that, 
as  French  writers  tell  us,  wolves  roamed  over 
the  solitary  wastes  and  howled  around  the 
camps.  Numbers,  as  well  as  moral  power, 
were  now  against  the  emperor,  and  the  allies 
soon  reached  the  outward  defenses  of  the  capi- 
tal— that  capital  which  for  so  many  years  had 
dictated  law  to  all  other  capitals.  Like  Gam- 
betta  of  our  day,  Joseph  Bonaparte  encouraged 
the  people  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
successes  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  the  strength 
of  the  defenses  of  Paris.  But  Avhen  the  rov- 
ing bands  of  Uhlans  and  Cossacks  were  at  the 
gates,  and  the  guns  of  the  allies  Avere  trained 
upon  the  really  weak  defenses,  the  empress- 
regent  fled,  with  her  boy,  along  the  guarded 
road  toward  Tours,  and  the  civil  authorities 
soon  followed.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
Lord  Wellington  entered  the  city,  and  the  czar 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  Talleyrand, 
the  prince  of  unscrupulous  demagogues,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  betray  the  weaker  into  the 
hands  of  the  stronger  for  personal  gain.  While 
yet  acting  as  a  member  of  the  Imjierial  Coun- 
cil, he  had  urged  the  wavering  allies  to  hasten 
on  to  Paris.  But  for  him,  Alexander  would 
have  turned  back  and  recrossed  the  Rhine. 
The  Senate,  too,  the  hitherto  ever-willing  in- 
strument of  Napoleon's  ambition,  now  assum- 
ing the  functions  of  a  provisional  government, 
under  the  ])residenoy  of  Talleyrand,  declared 
that  the  emperor  had  forfeited  the  throne  "by  | 
arbitrary  acts  and  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," and  that  the  French  people  were  ab-  I 
solved  from  their  allegiance  to  him.      The  clo-  I 


quent  Chateaubriand  hastened  to  print  his  fa- 
mous pamphlet  "  On  Bonaparte  and  the  Bour- 
bons," the  manuscript  of  which  his  wife  had 
carried  in  her  bosom  for  a  month  waiting  for 
the  catastrophe,  and  for  which  the  author  was 
rewarded  by  the  restored  Bourbon  king  with 
office,  emoluments,  and  the  honor  of  being 
made  a  peer  of  France. 

Distracted,  wearied,  exhausted  France  shout- 
ed "Long  live  the  king!"  and  displayed  the 
white  cockade  of  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon 
struggled  no  longer  against  fate.  With  his 
Imperial  Guard,  and  some  marshals  and  minis- 
ters, he  retired  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  was 
speedily  surrounded  and  watched  by  a  cordon 
of  the  regiments  of  the  allies.  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  prisoner,  and  compelled  to  hear  the  unac- 
customed words  of  dictation.  The  allies  had 
agreed  not  to  treat  with  him,  but  to  insist  upon 
his  unconditional  abdication.  Several  of  his 
marshals  who  went  to  Paris  returned  with  the 
demand  that  he  should  abdicate  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy  for  himself  and  family. 
"Is  this  the  advice  of  the  generals  ?''  the  em- 
peror asked.  "Yes,  Sire."  "Is  it  the  wish 
of  the  army?"  "Yes,  Sire."  He  immediate- 
ly retired  and  signed  his  abdication,  but  made 
a  reservation  in  favor  of  his  son  and  the  em- 
press. It  was  disallowed.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  he  was  offered  the 
privilege  of  retaining  the  title  of  emperor,  with 
the  island  of  Elba,  off  tlie  coast  of  Tuscany,  as 
his  empire,  where  he  might  keep  a  navy  com- 
mensurate with  its  extent,  a  body-guard,  and 
all  the  pageantry  of  an  imperial  court ;  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  was  to  receive,  in 
quarterly  installments,  an  annuity  of  over  a 
million  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  also  the  revenues  of  the  island. 
To  these  conditions  the  powerless  emperor  was 
compelled  to  assent,  and  he  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  his  Lilliputian  empire,  whose  area 
was  ninety-seven  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion twelve  thousand ! 

How  little  the  allies  comprehended  the  man, 
this  ridiculous  farce  reveals.  Was  he  worthy 
of  the  retained  dignities  and  promised  income? 
If  so,  he  Avas' worthy  of  the  throne  of  France. 
Did  they  expect  to  imprison  an  eagle  in  the  cage 
of  a  canary-bird  ?  Europe  seemed  to  think  so. 
Men  every  where  breathed  freer  with  a  sense  of 
security,  and  the  peace-doves  were  not  afraid  of 
the  war-hawks.  England  was  specially  jubi- 
lant and  confident;  and  George  Cruikshank, 
who,  to  use  his  own  words,  now  "  lived  upon 
the  great  usurper,  Bonaparte,"  again  expressed 
the  popular  belief  in  a  caricature  called  "  Ex- 
tracting tlie  groan  of  abdication  from  the  Cor- 
sican  blood-hound."  It  was  not  an  expiring 
groan.  There  was  deep  significance  in  the 
words  of  the  imperial  exile  on  his  voyage  to 
Elba,  He  appears  to  have  contemplated  play- 
ing the  Roman  at  Fontainebleau  by  suicide.  On 
that  voyage  he  said,  "If  Marius  had  slain  him- 
self in  the  marshes  of  Minturnag  he  would  never 
have  enjoyed  his  seventh  consulate."     The  sig- 
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nificance  of  these  words  was  made  manifest  a 
few  months  afterward. 

On  tne  20th  of  April  the  emperor  left  Fon- 
tainebleau  for  Elba,  after  a  tearful  parting  with 
most  of  the  remnant  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
"  Comrades  !"  he  said,  "all  Europe  has  armed 
against  me.  France  herself  has  deserted  me, 
and  chosen  another  dynasty.  I  might,  with 
you,  have  maintained  a  civil  war  for  years,  but 
it  w^ould  have  rendered  France  unhappy.  Be 
faithful  to  the  new  sovereign  your  country  has 
chosen.  Do  not  lament  my  fate.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  happy  while  I  know  that  you  are  so. 
I  could  have  died — nothing  was  easier — but  I 
will  always  follow  the  path  of  honor.  I  will 
record  with  my  pen  the  deeds  we  have  done  to- 
gether.    Farewell!" 

With  four  envoys — one  from  each  of  the  great 
powers,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
— seven  hundred  of  his  best  soldiers,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  Old  Guard,  and  Marshal  Ber- 
trand,  friends,  and  servants,  Napoleon  moved  to- 
ward the  port  of  Frejus,  where  he  had  landed  on 
his  return  from  Egypt,  and  began  his  marvelous 
career  as  a  ruler.  It  was  to  him  a  journey  so 
terrible  that  the  impression  long  haunted  him. 
As  the  route  tended  more  and  more  southward, 
the  people,  especially  in  Provence,  were  more 
and  more  unfriendly.  He  was  grossly  insulted 
by  words  and  gestures.  At  one  place  his  own 
effigy,  dabbled  with  blood,  was  held  up  before 
him  by  a  mob.  At  a  chateau  on  the  way  he 
had  an  interview  with  his  sister  Pauline,  and 
soon  after  that  he  was  compelled  to  disguise 
himself  in  the  dress  of  a  menial  to  escape  de- 
struction. 

At  Frejus  a  French  man-of-war  was  in  readi- 
ness to  carry  Napoleon  to  Elba.  The  Bourbon 
flag  was  at  her  peak,  and  he  chose  the  British 
ship  Undaunted  for  the  voyage.      The  Austrian 


and  British  envoys  accompanied  him,  and  the 
latter  (Sir  Neil  Campbell)  remained  at  Elba, 
under  instructions,  afterward  given,  not  to  leave 
it  until  the  Congress  called  at  Vienna  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Europe  should  be  dissolved.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  official  reporter 
and  spy.  Napoleon  comprehended  his  mission, 
and  so  long  as  it  suited  the  emperor's  purpose, 
and  no  longer,  he  treated  Sir  Neil  with  marked 
courtesy. 

The  Elbans  received  their  sovereign  with 
demonstrations  of  joy,  for  they  expected  great 
advantages  for  themselves  to  be  derived  from 
the  new  order  of  things.  This  reception,  which 
it  was  supposed  would  be  cold  because  of  the 
known  hatred  of  the  Bonapartes  by  the  Elbans, 
gave  occasion  for  numerous  lampoons,  with  pen 
and  pencil,  in  England — a  method  of  attack  and 
ridicule  then  confined  almost  wholly  to  that 
country  and  ours.  For  years  Napoleon,  as  first 
consul  and  emperor,  had  been  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  English  caricatures  of  himself  and  fam- 
ily, for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  ridicule  ;  and 
now,  on  the  voyage,  he  spoke  of  the  admirable 
ones  that  the  present  movement  Avould  bring 
out  in  London.  And  so  it  did.  I  give  a  por- 
tion of  one  in  Rowlandson's  vulgar  but  vigor- 
ous style,  entitled  "Nap  dreading  his  doleful 
doom,  or  his  grand  entry  in  the  Isle  of  Elba." 
The  exile  is  just  landed,  and  receives  unpleas- 
ant impressions  from  the  coarse  faces  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  who  rush  from  the  hills 
in  crowds  to  welcome  him.  Sadly  dejected, 
he  exclaims,  "Ah!  woe  is  me;  seeing  what  I 
have,  and  seeing  what  I  see!"  A  beauty  of 
the  island  offers  him  consolation  in  the  shape 
of  a  pipe,  saying,  "  Come,  cheer  up,  my  little 
Nicky,  I'll  be  your  empress." 

With  admirable  tact  Napoleon  simulated  ac- 
quiescence and  contentment.  He  arranged  his 
household  upon  an  imperial  plan,  in  miniature, 
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built  palaces  in  town  and  country,  rode  over 
his  tiny  domain  with  cheerfulness,  and  project- 
ed and  began  many  and  vast  improvements. 
His  mother  and  his  sister  Pauline  joined  him. 
People  flocked  to  Elba  from  all  quarters  to  see 
the  enthralled  hero,  as  people  flock  to  a  menag- 
erie to  see  a  caged  lion.  The  port  of  Ferrajo 
was  crowded  with  vessels  bringing  people,  and 
food  for  the  people ;  and  very  soon  that  mart 
had  a  right  to  its  modified  ancient  name,  which 
Napoleon  had  changed  from  Cosmo  to  Cosniop- 
oli — the  city  of  all  nations. 

The  emperor  now  professed  to  have  no  other 
ambition  than  to  make  Elba  the  seat  of  a  splen- 
did little  empire.  "I  think,"  he  said  to  Sir 
Neil,  "  of  nothing  beyond  the  verge  of  my  little 
isle.  I  am  now  a  politically  deceased  person, 
occupied  with  my  family,  my  house,  my  cows, 
and  my  poultry.  Here  I  will  pass  my  days  in 
peace,  engaged  in  the  pleasures  of  literature 
and  science,  and  the  world  may  forget  me  if  it 
likes."  Sir  Neil  believed  ;  but  Baron  Kohler, 
the  Austrian  envoy,  could  not  be  deceived  by 
Napoleon's  duplicity.  When  he  left  Elba,  in 
May,  the  emperor  embraced  him  warmly,  with 
expressions  of  love.  "What  were  you  think- 
ing of,  baron,"  an  English  gentleman  after- 
ward asked  the  envoy,  "while  locked  in  the 
emperor's  embrace?"  "Of  Judas  Iscariot!" 
was  the  answer. 

The  summer  and  autumn  passed  away.  Eu- 
rope believed  that  Napoleon  was  amusing  him- 
self with  Euclid  and  Napier,  and  writing  the 
story  of  the  deeds  of  himself  and  his  Old  Guard, 
as  he  had  promised  he  would  at  Fontaincbleau. 
The  indolent  King  of  France  ate  his  soup  and 
took  his  siesta  sans  soicci,  content  to  leave  the 
management  of  his  kingdom,  at  first,  to  Talley- 
rand, who,  as  Pembroke  said,  was  "  born  of  the 
willow,  and  not  of  the  oak,"  The  French  peo- 
ple, charmed  with  repose,  dreamed  sweetly  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  su- 
perficial observer  the  political  atmosphere  of 
Europe  was  as  pure  and  serene  as  an  evening 
sky  after  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  when  the 
representatives  of  the  eight  powers — Austria, 
Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prus- 
sia, Russia,  and  Sweden  (four  from  each) — be- 
gan to  assemble  in  congress  at  Vienna,  at  the 
beginning  of  1815,  to  readjust  the  boundaries 
of  shattered  kingdoms  and  determine  their  fu- 
ture policy.  But  the  dreams  and  tlie  placidity 
were  delusive.  Napoleon  had  been  solving  in 
his  own  mind  at  Elba  otlier  problems  than 
those  of  Euclid,  and  had  been  preparing  to 
make  history  rather  than  to  ivrite  it.  Indeed, 
he  had  not  been  a  month  in  Elba  when  he  be- 
gan a  secret  and  active  correspondence  with  his 
friends  in  France  and  Italy  concerning  his  dy- 
nasty. He  was  satisfied  that  the  terms  of  his 
abdication  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  France,  for 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  Bourbon  perfidy 
and  the  fickleness  of  the  French  people.  He 
learned  with  satisfiiction  that  the  temper  of  his 
soldiers  who  returned  from  captivity  in  the 
north  gave   evidence    of    their    dissatisfaction 


with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  that  he  was 
yet  the  idol  of  his  old  armies.  He  furloughed 
many  of  his  attendant  Old  Guard,  who  went  as 
emissaries  of  their  master  among  their  com- 
rades in  arms  in  France,  and  inspired  them 
with  earnest  desires  to  once  more  follow  their 
great  leader  and  his  imperial  eagles. 

Inquietude  was  everywhere  visible  in  France. 
The  incapacity  of  the  king  to  profit  by  the  great 
lessons  of  the  hour ;  the  haughty  pretensions 
and  greed  of  the  royalists,  who  excluded  men 
of  the  people  from  offices  of  trust  and  profit ; 
the  eiforts  of  the  clergy — whose  establishments 
Bonaparte  had  not  violently  suppressed  but 
starved — to  reinstate  the  Romish  Church  in  all 
its  vigor,  or  to  establish  laws  enforcing  religious 
observances,  and  to  place  under  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication all  theatrical  performers,  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted  the  people,  who  had 
been  promised  political  and  religious  freedom 
if  they  would  accept  the  Bourbon  as  king. 
The  principles  of  the  old  revolution  were  yet 
potential  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  were 
powerfully  fostered  by  Carnot  and  the  infamous 
Fouche,  who  for  long  years  had  served  Napo- 
leon in  works  of  darkness,  but  who,  the  em- 
peror said,  was  "a  miscreant  of  all  colors — a 
priest  and  terrorist,"  whom  he  used,  but  never 
esteemed  nor  trusted.  These  principles  were 
cherished  and  spread  by  the  friends  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  army  was  made  to  believe,  what 
was  doubtless  true,  that  the  royalists  intended 
to  extinguish  it  and  create  a  new  one,  because, 
having  been  a  supporter  of  the  empire,  it  could 
not  be  relied  upon  as  a  supporter  of  the  new 
dynasty.  And  the  pride  of  the  French  nation 
was  touched  with  mortification  by  the  reproach 
constantly  uttered  that  it  had  received  the  re- 
stored monarch  at  the  dictation  of  foreigners. 
Finally,  the  muzzling  of  the  press,  and  the  evi- 
dent intention  to  re-establish  Bourbon  rule,  after 
the  pattern  before  1789,  kindled  the  slumbering 
volcano  of  revolution  into  active  flame.  The 
Jacobins  and  Imperialists  coalesced,  and  Fou- 
che', who  had,  by  sheer  impudence,  made  his 
way  into  the  French  cabinet,  seems  to  have 
acted  as  the  traitorous  high-priest  at  the  nup- 
tial .  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  to  that 
cabinet  (what  was  true)  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  countries  and  sovereigns  of  Europe  could 
never  be  secured  while  Napoleon  remained  in 
his  present  condition,  for  his  residence  on  Elba 
was  to  France  what  Vesuvius  was  to  Naples. 

Conspiracy  in  fiivor  of  Napoleon  soon  took 
iefinite  shape  in  France,  Affiliations  and 
points  of  rendezvous  of  conspirators  were  ar- 
ranged. The  Duchess  of  St,  Leu  (ex-Queen 
Hortense,  mother  of  Napoleon  the  Third)  was 
chief  of  the  feminine  conspirators,  who  were 
active,  skillful,  and  numerous.  The  police  of 
Paris  were  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  under  their  connivance 
it  assumed  a  more  open  and  daring  aspect.  As 
the  plots  thickened,  and  the  rumblings  of  the 
volcano  became  more  and  more  audible,  desires 
for  the  return  of  Napoleon  were  intensified  and 
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wide-spread.  To  express  their  hopes  that  the 
event  would  occur  in  the  spring,  his  partisans 
adopted  as  their  emblem  the  early  vernal  flow- 
er, and  they  called  Bonaparte  "Corporal  Vio- 
let." The  flower  and  the  color  were  publicly 
worn  as  a  party  distinction  before  the  court 
took  the  alarm  ;  and  the  health  of  the  exile, 
under  the  name  of  Corporal  Violet,  was  pledged 
by  many  a  royalist,  who  did  not  suspect  its  con- 
cealed meaning.  So  bold  did  the  conspirators 
become,  and  so  stupid  seemed  the  royal  officials, 
that  treasonable  correspondence  was  carried  on 
through  the  post-ofiice,  and  the  king's  seal  cov- 
ered letters  bearing  political  explosives  that  were 
carried  by  public  messengers  wearing  his  livery  I 

Outside  of  Erance  there  was  calmness  in 
courts  and  passivity  among  the  people.  The 
international  Congress  assembled  at  Vienna. 
Talleyrand  was  there  to  act  for  France,  ^Yel- 
lington  (now  made  duke)  was  there  to  speak  for 
England,  and  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria were  present  to  speak  for  themselves.  With 
the  map  of  Europe  spread  before  them,  they 
deliberated  how  this  and  that  line  of  territory, 
and  this  and  that  line  of  policy,  should  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  best  suit  royal  families  and  dy- 
nasties, but  without  for  a  moment  considering 
the  wishes  of  the  people  whose  nationalities 
they  wer-  ready  to  change.  Elba  and  Na- 
poleon seemed  too  insignificant  for  considera- 
tion. So  certainly  seemed  the  peace  of  Europe 
to  be  secured  that  many  of  Wellington's  vet- 
erans had  been  sent  to  this  country  to  invade 
Northern  New  York,  burn  Washington,  and 
capture  New  Orleans,  for  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  at  war  ;  and  the  British 
Parliament  liad  proceeded  to  settle  the  home 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  realm  as  if  no  more 
armies  would  be  called  to  the  field  in  Europe. 
It  was  the  usual  calm  before  the  tempest. 

As  Napoleon  expected,  the  treaty  wrung 
from  him  at  Fontainebleau  had  been  violated. 
No  part  of  his  stipulated  annuity  had  been  paid 
to  him  by  the  Erench  ministry,  and  he  was 
pressed  by  poverty  under  heavy  expenses,  for 
he  could  draw  but  little  money  from  the  Elbans. 
Sir  Neil  Campbell  warned  his  government  that 
this  violation  of  the  treaty  would  justify  the 
exile  in  any  attempt  to  repossess  himself  of  the 
throne  of  Erance.  He  reported  how  strangers 
— suspicious  characters — appeared  and  disap- 
peared without  affording  any  trace  of  their 
journey  or  object;  how  the  emperor  had  be- 
come sullen,  and  excluded  the  British  envoy 
and  other  foreigners  from  his  court ;  how  pub- 
lic works  had  been  discontinued,  and  all  the 
interest  of  the  emperor  in  his  little  domain  ap- 
peared to  have  died  out.  But  his  warnings 
were  not  heeded,  for  they  were  taken  to  be  the 
words  of  an  alarmist,  such  as  had  at  times 
frightened  England  from  her  propriety. 

Napoleon  justly  felt  himself  absolved  from 
the  bonds  of  the  treaty  at  Fontainebleau.  He 
was  assured  that  the  fruit  of  conspiracies  in  his 
favor  in  France  was  fully  ripe,  and  that  he  had 
only  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  and  en- 


joy it.  He  proceeded  to  do  so.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th  of  February  his  sister  Pauline 
gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  the  officers 
of  the  little  Elban  army ;  and  just  after  mid- 
night the  emperor  and  suit,  with  these  and 
eight  hundred  troops,  embarked  for  France. 
Sir  Neil  Campbell  had  been  told  at  Leghorn 
that  the  exile  was  surely  on  the  point  of  de- 
parture from  Elba.  He  hastened  to  Ferrajo 
in  the  Partridge.  The  sovereign  had  gone. 
His  mother  and  sister  seemed  to  be  in  an  agony 
of  anxiety  about  the  fiite  of  the  fugitive.  They 
professed  to  know  nothing  of  his  movements  ex- 
cepting that  he  had  sailed  toward  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  The  Partridge  made  chase,  but  not 
in  that  direction.  It  was  too  late.  "SMien  Sir 
Neil  came  in  sight  of  the  port  of  Cannes,  near 
Ferrajo,  he  saw  the  Elban  flotilla  at  anchor, 
but  Napoleon  and  his  followers  had  landed,  and 
were  on  their  way  toward  Paris. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  March — a  delightful 
spring  day,  when  the  violets  were  all  in  bloom 
— that  the  exiled  emperor  again  set  his  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  France,  from  which  he  had 
been  expelled  more  than  ten  months  before. 
Instead  of  insults,  the  people  now  offered  him 
homage.  After  passing  Provence  into  Dau- 
phiny,  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy 
all  along  his  pathway  toward  the  capital.  The 
gates  of  Grenoble  were  thrown  open  to  him  by 
the  young  royalist  commander,  and  the  troops 
gathered  around  the  emperor  Avith  joyous 
shouts.  There  his  little  army  of  eight  hundred 
men  had  become  seven  thousand  strong.  He 
pressed  on  down  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny 
toward  Lyons,  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul,  and 
birth-place  of  four  Roman  emperors,  when 
the  army  stationed  there  joined  his  standard. 
There  he  resumed  the  administration  of  the 
empire.  "  Soldiers  !'"  he  said  to  his  old  troops, 
"take  again  the  eagles  you  followed  at  Ulm, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Montmirail.  Victory 
shall  march  at  every  charging  step.  The  ea- 
gles, with  the  national  colors,  shall  fly  from 
steeple  to  steeple,  on  to  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  I"  Tlien  he  pressed  onward,  issuing 
proclamation  after  proclamation,  that  electrified 
France,  and  found  his  march  to  be  a  continued 
ovation  as  he  passed  through  village  after  vil- 
lage. On  the  night  of  the  19th  he  slept  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  on  the  following  evening,  in 
fog  and  rain,  he  entered  Paris,  and  was  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Parisians  to  the  magnif- 
icent salon  of  tlie  Tuileries,  then  filled  with  a 
briUiant  assemblage  of  his  friends — the  beauti- 
ful and  the  brave — and  from  which  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  had  fled  only  a  few  hours  before. 
The  acclamations  of  immense  crowds  in  the 
streets  filled  the  air  until  long  after  midnight ; 
and  until  dawn  the  cannons  that  had  thunder- 
ed in  battle  at  Austerlitz,  Marengo,  and  Dres- 
den shook  the  brilliantly  illuminated  city. 
And  so  the  empire  was  re-established,  and  the 
tricolored  flag  was  unfurled  all  over  France. 
Before  the  close  of  May  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers,  most  of  them  veterans, 
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besides  an  Imperial  Guard  of  forty  thousand, 
were  ready  to  follow  the  emperor  whitherso- 
ever he  might  choose  to  lead. 

Awful  to  the  vision  of  astonished  Europe 
was  that  seeming  spectre  of  the  Scourge  com- 
ing from  Elba.  To  the  senses  bewildered  by 
fear  the  apparition  seemed,  at  first,  more  like 
a  phantom  than  a  reality,  for  was  not  Napoleon 
dead?  The  Erench  court  smiled  when  the 
story  ran  through  the  Tuileries  that  the  exiled 
emperor  had  landed  at  Cannes  with  a  few 
hundred  followers  —  Frenchmen,  Elbans,  and 
Corsicans ;  and  the  duped  king  went  to  the 
theatre  that  night,  as  usual,  with  perfect  un- 
concern. When  little  Talleyrand,  one  chilly 
March  evening,  burst  into  the  chamber  of  the 
congress  at  Vienna,  where  sovereigns  and  dip- 
lomats were  warmly  disputing  over  the  map 
of  Europe,  and  told  them  the  startling  news, 
he  was.  greeted  with  loud  laughter,  as  if  he  were 
a  child  that  had  been  frightened  by  a  ghost. 
But  when  tidings  reached  Paris  that  the  em- 
peror's march  was  unimpeded  even  by  a  voice 
— that  Marshal  Ney,  who  a  few  days  before 
had  kissed  the  king's  hand  in  token  of  his  fidel- 
ity, and  promised  to  bring  Napoleon  to  Paris 
in  an  iron  cage  within  a  week,  had  joined  the 
invader  with  all  his  troops,  and  that  royal  reg- 
iments were  transformed  by  the  magic  of  Bo- 
napaite's  presence  into  imperial  followers — in 
a  word,  that  the  army  had  deserted  the  Bour- 
bons— the  king,  satisfied  that  conspiracy  had  un- 
dermined his  throne,  "  took  French  leave,"  and 
fled  to  Belgium.  When  the  same  facts  were 
made  known  to  the  congress  at  Vienna,  the 
monarchs  and  diplomats  were  filled  with  con- 
sternation. They  folded  up  the  map  of  Europe 
in  haste,  for  they  were  now  more  concerned  about 
thrones  than  boundaries.  Debate  changed  to 
consultation.  A  coalition  was  quickly  formed 
for  driving  the  common  enemy  out  of  France. 
The  congress  signed  a  proclamation  which  de- 
clared that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  an  outlaw, 
a  violator  of  treaties,  and  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  world ;  and  they  gave  license  to 
every  assassin  to  kill  him,  by  formally  deliver- 
ing him  over  to  public  vengeance.  Then  the 
congress,  and  the  generals  of  all  nations  in 
Vienna,  called  upon  Wellington  to  assist  in 
drawing  up  a  grand  plan  of  military  operations  ; 
and  by  a  treaty  made  on  the  23d  of  March  the 
governments  that  were  a  party  thereto  agreed 
to  act  in  perfect  concord  until  their  work  should 
be  accomplished. 

In  all  these  events  toward  the  close  of  the  em- 
pire Americans  were  deeply  interested.  The 
French  Revolution  had  given  rise  to  the  violent- 
ly opposing  parties  here  known  as  Federalists 
and  Republicans  (or  Democrats).  The  latter, 
mistaking  the  French  Jacobinism  for  democ- 
racy such  as  the  American  Revolution  had 
displayed,  sympathized  with  the  revolutionists 
abroad,  and  were  ever  bitterly  hostile  to  En- 
gland. The  Federalists  were  conservative,  and 
preserved  a  dignified  neutrality.  ' '  English  par- 
ty" and  "Frencli  party"  were  the  catch-words 


of  demagogues.  The  Democrats  plungad  the 
country  into  war  with  England  in  1812,  in  s])ite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Federalists.  When 
Napoleon  won,  the  Democrats  rejoiced  ;  when 
he  lost,  the  Federalists  were  jubilant.  When  he 
was  banished  to  Elba  the  latter  celebrated  the 
event,  and  at  public  tables  such  toasts  as  these 
were  given  :  "  The  Royal  Family  of  France — 
Our  friends  in  adversity,  we  rejoice  in  their  pros- 
perity." "  The  Democratic  Party  of  America 
— If  not  satisfied  with  their  own  country,  they 
may  seek  an  asylum  in  the  island  of  Elba." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Democrats  to  re- 
joice, and  they  did  so  heartily,  with  public  dem- 
onstrations. Song  and  satire  marked  their  ju- 
bilations. William  Charles,  a  caricaturist  of 
Philadelphia,  issued  a  print  entitled  "  The  Con- 
gress at  Vienna  in  Consternation."  The  mem- 
bers— sovereigns  and  diplomats — have  risen  to 
their  feet,  excepting  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Before  them  is  the  map  of  Europe.  Napoleon 
is  seen  on  the  sea-shore,  fully  armed,  with  Elba 
in  the  distance.  He  carries  the  fiery  thunder- 
bolts of  war  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
points  to  a  winged  messenger  proclaiming  his 
approach,  saying,  "Tell  them  I  come  to  settle 
that  part  which  relates  to  France. "  The  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  gave  various  utterances  in- 
dicative of  astonishment  and  alarm ;  the  Emper- 
or of  Austria  saying,  while  holding  upon  his 
head  his  disturbed  crown,  "It  is  the  part  of 
men  to  fear  and  tremble  when  the  most  mighty 
gods,  by  tokens,  send  such  dreadful  heralds  to 
astonish  us." 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  soon  told.  Bel- 
gium, as  of  old,  became  the  battle-field.  There 
the  giants  fought  desperately.  On  Sunday,  the 
18th  of  June,  after  a  tempestuous  night,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  under  Welling- 
ton and  Napoleon  struggled  for  the  mastery  for 
many  hours  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Welling- 
ton won.  Napoleon  lost.  The  empire  vanished. 
The  Bourbon  was  re^enthroned,  and  the  great 
emperor,  fallen  to  rise  no  more,  was  carried  by  a 
British  ship  far  below  the  equator,  and  chained 
for  life  to  the  volcanic  rock  of  St.  Helena,  in  the 
wild  Atlantic,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
any  continent.  So  the  annals  of  England  Avere 
indelibly  stained. 

The  exile  of  Napoleon  gave  occasion  for  much 
and  sharp  comment  upon  the  policy  of  England, 
saying  nothing  about  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
case ;  and  those  persons  in  France  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  final 
downfall  of  the  emperor,  by  treachery  to  his 
cause,  were  very  severely  handled,  not  only  by 
grave  publicists,  but  by  satirists  even  of  En- 
gland. That  exile  also  gave  occasion  for  one 
of  the  best  caricatures  ever  issued  by  Charles, 
of  Philadelphia,  entitled  "Louis  XVIII.  climb- 
ing the  ]\Iut  de  Cocagne" — a  long  pole,  well 
soaped  or  greased,  on  the  top  of  which,  in  pub- 
lic sports,  some  prize  is  hung,  and  he  who  suc- 
ceeds in  climbing  up  to  it  wins  it.  A  copy  of 
Charles's  caricature  is  here  given.  In  it  Cha- 
teaubriand comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  casti- 
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gation.  He  is  seen  standing  on  one  side  of  the 
picture,  with  a  dagger  in  one  hand  and  a  pen 
and  cross  in  the  other,  a  rosary  hanging  from 
his  Avaist,  and  his  pamphlet,  "Bonaparte  and 
the  Bourbons,"  protruding  from  his  pocket.  He 
says,  "  Call  me  Chateaubriand,  or  Shatterbrain, 
or  what  you  will — charge  any  thing  upon  me 
but  truth  and  soberness,  I  who  am  the  greatest 
and  most  eloquent  humbug  in  Europe,  and  the 
tirst  poetical  and  church  militant  statesman  in 
Erance."  Behind  him,  in  the  distance,  is  seen 
Napoleon  on  St,  Helena,  calmly  surveying  the 
scramble  for  the  crown  on  the  top  of  the  soaped 
pole.  He  is  surrounded  by  armed  men,  with 
cannon  on  an  eminence  pointed  at  his  head. 


He  says,  "I  climbed  up  twice  without  any 
help."  A  little  to  the  left  of  Chateaubriand  are 
seen  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  The  former  is 
pointing  toward  Chateaubriand,  and  says,  "  My 
dear  Eouclie,  that  charlatan  has  jockeyed  us 
both,"  Fouche,  who  is  carrying  a  bag  on  one 
arm  marked  "Louis,"  and  another  on  the  oth- 
er arm  marked  "Boney,"  says  nothing,  but 
looks  like  the  personification  of  intrigue. 

In  front  is  the  ex-Empress  Maria  Louisa, 
weeping,  and  sobbing  this  parody  : 

"  Oh  where,  and  oh  where  is  my  dear  Napoleon  gone  ? 
lie  is  gone  to  St.  Helena,  and  ray  son  has  lost  his 
throne." 

Her  little  son  is  just  before  her,  wearing  the 
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great  chapeau  of  his  father,  and  pulling  at  the 
skirts  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who,  resting 
his  hands  and  knees  upon  bags  marked  "En- 
glish subsidies,"  is  supporting  the  several  per- 
sons who  are  assisting  Louis  XVni.  to  win  the 
prize  of  the  crown  at  the  top  of  the  pole.  The 
little  son  says,  "Do,  mamma,  make  grandpapa 
leave  all  these  folks  to  themselves."  The  em- 
peror, with  Alexander  of  Russia  astride  his 
neck,  says,  "If  I  leave  them  they  will  fall  upon 
vie.''  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  scroll  marked  "Maritime  Ascendency," 
says,  with  a  look  of  great  satisfaction,  "Behold 
my  work!"  On  the  shoulders  of  the  Russian 
stands  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  says,  "I'll  take 
Avhat  I  can  get."  Upon  his  bent  back  is  Wel- 
lington, with  a  drawn  sword,  from  whose  pock- 
et protrudes  a  paper  with  the  words,  "  Plans  for 
campaign  for  1816-1817."  Upon  his  shoulder 
sits  fat  old  Louis,  reaching  up  and  touching  the 
crown,  and  crying  out,  "  Support  me,  or  I  fall !" 
He  carries  on  his  back  a  cross,  a  bottle  of  holy 
water,  a  bull  of  absolution,  and  a  huge  bag 
marked  "Claims  of  the  emigrants,"  or  the  roy- 
alists who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Erance 
during  the  revolution  and  the  empire.  From 
Louis  is  flying  the  imperial  eagle,  signifying  the 
army  of  Erance  leaving  the  king. 

Near  uhe  foot  of  the  pole  stands  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  his  wife.  The  latter  says, 
"Ah  !  you  will  never  get  the  crown,  or  an  heir 
to  it."  A  little  in  the  background  stands  John 
Bull,  with  money-bags,  saying,  "  Come,  take 
my  money ;  that's  what  all  this  fun  means. 
Well,  that  Mounseer  Shatterbrain  pleases  me 
most.  He  seems  maddest  of  'em  all ;  and  well 
he  may,  for  he  keeps  Louis's  conscience." 
Eurther  to  the  left,  in  front,  is  a  French  and 
an  English  diplomatist  in  accord  ;  and  in  the 
distance  is  seen  the  pope  on  a  high  pole,  swing- 
ing his  tiara  in  great  glee,  and  parapln-asing 
the  words  at  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
"  Son  of  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven  ;"  and  adds, 
"You  can  do  no  good  upon  earth."  Below  are 
scenes  of  martyrdom  ;  fires,  and  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacre.  This  print  was  privately 
circulated  in  Paris. 

When  Napoleon  was  secured  at  St.  Helena 
Europe  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  en- 
joyed a  long  day  of  tranquillity.  Yet  it  con- 
tinued to  have  troubled  dreams,  for  the  Spectre 
from  Elba — the  Ghost  of  Napoleon  the  Great 
— haunted  France  and  the  courts  of  other 
kingdoms  for  many  years.  The  nephew  can 
not  imitate  the  uncle  in  this.  Even  the  cor- 
poreity of  Napoleon  the  Less  in  exile  does  not 
disturb  any  body's  repose. 

Napoleon  the  Great  gave  France  order, 
strength,  beauty,  and  solid  renown.  Napoleon 
the  Less,  aspiring  to  imitate  him  even  in  de- 
tails, corrupted,  disordered,  and  weakened 
France,  and  dimmed  her  military  glory.  The 
first  empire  will  always  be  remembered  with 
admiration  ;  the  second  empire  will  be  con- 
templated with  pity  for  its  victim,  the  French 
nation. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  HANDKEKCHIEF. 

WERE  they  husband  and  wife,  or  brother 
and  sister? 

It  was  certain  that  he  looked  quite  young 
for  a  married  man,  and  that  she  looked  alto- 
gether too  young  for  a  married  woman.  More- 
over, there  was  a  frolicsomeness  in  their  man- 
ner to  each  other,  a  child-like  gayety  in  the 
way  they  chased  along  the  beach  and  splashed 
each  other  with  pebbles,  which  all  failed  to  ac- 
cord with  our  grave  Anglo-American  notions 
of  matrimonial  modes  of  felicity. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  blonde  and  she 
was  brunette,  he  was  tall  and  she  was  little. 
The  people  at  the  Pequot  House  (New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut)  could  not  tell  what  to  make 
of  this  couple  until  they  had  examined  the  ho- 
tel register,  and  found  them  set  down  as  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Van  Curler,  New  York  city." 

Meantime  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fred  Van  Curler 
went  on  frolicking  without  regard  to  the  scru- 
tiny to  which  they  were  subjected,  or  to  any 
thing  but  the  getting  as  much  fun  as  possible 
out  of  their  summer  play-spell.  At  last,  tired 
with  romping,  they  seated  themselves  on  a  rock 
by  the  sea-shore  and  commenced  a  jovial  prat- 
tle. 

"Oh  dear!  I  wish  I  was  rich,"  cried  this  lit- 
tle dot  of  a  Mrs.  Van  Curler,  throwing  back  her 
ringlets  from  her  round,  hot  face.  "I  Avish  I 
had  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

Fred  laughed  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  so 
disproportioned  to  New  York  ideas  of  what  con- 
stitutes wealth,  and  so  indicative  of  his  wife's 
coimtry  simplicity. 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  INIrs.  Van,  if  you 
had  fifty  thousand  dollars?"  he  asked.  "Buy 
the  United  States  and  adjacent  oceans  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  say  I  would  keep  this  up  all 
the  year  round.  But  I  wouldn't.  I  would  just 
keep  house.  I  would  have  my  own  house,  and 
keep  it.  What  better  can  a  woman  do  ?  But 
come,  Maiter  Freddy,  what  vrould  you  do  ?" 

"Ob,  I  would  write  a  big  book.  I  would 
commence  my  history  of  Venice." 

Here  he  tipped  her  jockey  hat  over  her  eyes, 
and  she  retorted  by  pulling  his  hair. 

"By  Jove!"  almost  groaned  an  old  bachelor 
who  surveyed  these  antics,  "  that  girl  isn't  pre- 
cisely handsome,  but  she's  awfully  taking.  I 
wish  I  had  such  a  one  in  vnj  hair." 

Here  he  thought  of  the  bald  spot  on  his 
crown,  drew  a  decent  sigh  over  the  memories 
of  perished  days,  took  a  cigar-case  from  his 
pocket,  and  soothed  himself  Avith  a  smoke. 

It  is  a  jolly  thing  to  be  only  twenfy-four, 
and  not  to  look  more  than  twenty-one.  It  must 
also  be  a  jolly  thing  to  have  a  pretty,  good-tem- 
pered, gay  little  wife  of  twenty-one,  Avho  does 
not  look  more  than  eighteen.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
quite  so  glcesome  to  be  a  humble  member  of 
the  New  York  press,  writing  odd  scraps  here 
and  there  for  a  precarious  living,  and  vainly 
Avishing  one  had  time  to  Avork  on  a  history  or  a 
novel. 
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Fred  Van  Curler,  as  improvident  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  scribbling  race  (but  not,  perha'ps, 
more  so  than  the  worshipful  human  race  at 
large),  had  married  a  girl  as  poor  as  himself, 
and  so  had  made  life  "one  demnition  grind." 
Fortunate  was  it  for  him  that  he  had  chosen 
this  girl  from  among  the  simple,  unambitious, 
housekeeping,  home-loving  Dutch  girls  of  his 
native  county  on  the  North  River.  His  wife's 
sole  grievance  was  that  she  could  not  keep 
house  and  do  house-work.  His  sole  grievance 
was  that  he  could  not  give  her  a  house,  and 
write  the  history  of  Venice  in  it  while  she 
washed  the  dishes.  To  a  couple  who  demand 
so  little  of  this  world  let  us  wish  all  possible 
good  fortune. 

After  a  delicious  day,  the  first  day  that  Fan- 
ny had  ever  passed  by  the  sea-side,  and  there- 
fore full  of  wonders  to  her — after  this  memora- 
ble day  had  gone  brightly  and  sweetly  to  its 
sunsetting — came  a  whimsical  and  tormenting 
adventure,  which  proved  to  be  pregnant  with 
results.  Fred  Van  Curler  had  only  been  asleep 
an  hour  or  so  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  mal- 
ady to  which  he  was  subject.  We  will  not 
name  it ;  medical  nomenclature  is  as  disagree- 
able as  medical  potions.  The  Sairy  Gamp  mind 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  hint  or  two.  He  was 
in  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  in  a  little  danger. 

Now  this  cheerful,  serviceable  dot  of  a  Dutch 
wife  was  just  the  wife  for  such  an  emergency. 
Her  little  heart  full  of  anxiety,  but  her  little 
head  as  clear  and  ready  as  might  be  the  biggest 
head  that  was  ever  modeled  in  plaster.  She 
v/as  slippered  and  dressing-gowned  almost  as 
soon  as  she  was  awake,  and  ready  to  fly  over 
the  world  for  remedies.  The  bell  wouldn't 
ring  ;  no  use  calling  for  servants  down  the 
dark  entry.  She  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw  a  light  in  the  kitchen  wing ;  she  would 
skip  down  there  and  make  a  mustard  poultice 
with  her  own  hands. 

"Oh,  darling,  promise  me  not  to  die  before 
I  get  back!"  she  said,  candle  in  hand.  "Oh, 
darling,  how  it  distresses  me  to  see  you  sufter 
so !     I'll  only  be  gone  a  minute." 

She  went ;  she  reached  the  kitchen ;  she 
joyed  in  making  the  poultice ;  she  wrapped  it 
in  one  of  her  own  old  handkerchiefs ;  she  was 
on  her  return,  when  the  candle  went  out,  leav- 
ing her  in  darkness.  Never  mind  ;  she  thought 
she  knew  the  way  to  her  room ;  moreover,  ev- 
ery minute  was  precious  while  her  husband  was 
sufi'ering.  She  groped  and  stumbled  up  stair- 
ways and  along  passages. 

A  partially  open  door,  and  a  faint,  very  faint, 
suffusion  of  light  from  a  window  within,  showed 
her  at  last  that  she  had  reached  her  goal.  Toss- 
ing the  hot  poultice  from  hand  to  hand,  she 
rushed  in,  flew  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient, 
and  with  dextrous,  nursing  rapidity  applied  the 
medicament,  saying,  "  There,  darling !  now  you 
will  be  easier." 

To  her  amazement  this  wifely  attention  was 
responded  to  by  a  loud  yell,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  poultice  Avas  snatched  ott'  and  violently 


hurled  against  the  ceiling.  Siie  heard  the  sharp 
slap  of  it  as  it  struck  aloft,  and  the  soft  thud  of 
it  as  it  fell  back  on  the  carpeted  floor.  The 
culmination  of  horror  was  reached  when,  in  re- 
s})onse  to  her  palpitating  question,  "  Oh,  dar- 
ling, was  it  too  hot?"  an  unfamiliar  bass  voice 
— some  abominable  strange  man's  voice — shout- 
ed, "What  the  deuce  does  this  mean?" 

The  awful  truth  flashed  upon  Fanny.  She 
had  poulticed  somebody  else's  husband ;  she 
was  in  the  wrong  room.  It  was  no  place  nor 
time  for  apologizing,  nor  even  for  shrieking. 
She  flew  into  the  passage  and  back  to  the  stair- 
way, her  heart  beating  as  if  it  would  jump  on 
to  the  floor  and  run  away  by  itself,  and  the 
speed  of  her  slijjpers  hastened  by  the  sound  of 
a  door  furiously  banged  behind  her.  Of  a  sud- 
den she  guessed  the  cause  of  her  error.  She 
had  not  gone  high  enough  by  one  story. 

"  Oh,  darling,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  she  exclaim- 
ed, as  she  at  last  rustled  into  her  own  room, 
slammed  the  door  to,  and  locked  it. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Fred,  wres- 
tling with  his  spasm. 

Then  came  the  story.  Fred  could  not  resist 
it.  It  was  better  than  a  ton  of  mustard  poul- 
tices. Before  he  had  done  laughing  at  it  he 
was  cured  by  it.  He  shrieked  and  choked  with 
laughter,  pulling  up  in  pure  exhaustion  and 
then  commencing  again. 

"You  shabby  thing!"  protested  Fanny,  in 
one  of  her  sweet-tempered  pouts.  "How  can 
you  laugh  so  when  I  was  frightened  to  death, 
and  there's  no  poultice,  and  the  kitchen  shut 
up?" 

"I  don't  want  any,"  sobbed  Fred.  "I'm 
well.  It's  enough  to  cure  any  body.  It  would 
raise  the  dead." 

"You  mean,  shabby  thing!"  repeated  Fan- 
ny ;  but  as  she  was  a  mere  trifle  hysterical,  she 
too  presently  fell  a-laughing.  The  story  was 
told  over  again,  and  these  two  children  laughed 
themselves  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  Fanny's  first  words  were : 
"  Oh  dear!  he'll  find  it  out.  My  name  was  on 
the  handkerchief. " 

"Oh!  was  it?"  answered  the  boy-husband, 
and  went  off"  in  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  merriment. 
"  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  his  treatment.  I 
wonder  if  he's  better." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  implored  Fanny.  "Do 
hurry !  We  must  get  away  from  this  place  be- 
fore breakfast.  Come,  Fred,  we  must.  I  won't 
ask  you  another  favor  for  a  year." 

"Very  well,"  assented  Fred.  "We'll  go  to 
the  next  bathing-place.  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
nice  enough." 

In  an  hour  the  two  Avere  on  their  way  to  the 
railroad  station,  the  husband  shaking  occasion- 
ally with  suppressed  giggles,  and  the  wife  slyly 
punishing  him  with  pinches. 

Meanwhile  things  went  thus  at  the  Pequot 
House:  About  eight  o'clock  a  middle-aged, 
pursy,  red-fiiced,  eager-eyed  gentleman  made 
his  appearance  at  the  ofiicc,  holding  in  his  hand 
what  looked  like  a  wad  of  sta; 
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"I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  house 
you  keep  here,"  he  said,  in  a  wrathful  voice,  to 
the  "gentlemanly  proprietor." 

"  Why,  we  keep  a  respectable  house,  I  hope," 
returned  that  personage,  with  a  natural  stare  of 
inquiry. 

"I  don't  see  it,  Sir,"  declared  the  stout  gen- 
tleman, "  Here's  a  i)rctty  trick  to  be  played  on 
a  boarder.  Last  night  somebody  got  into  my 
room  and  clapped  a  red-hot  mustard  poultice 
on  to  me.  And  there  it  is,"  he  concluded, 
sternly  holding  out  the  wad  of  moist  linen. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  dickens  it  means," 
asseverated  the  amazed  landlord,  putting  on 
his  spectacles  and  staring  at  the  poultice,  "  I 
— I — I'll  see  to  it.  Sir,"  he  added,  retreating  a 
little  as  the  mess  was  thrust  nearer  his  nose. 
"  If  I  can  find  out  who  did  it  111  turn  him  out, 
Sir.  By-the-way,  let  me  look  at  that.  Isn't 
it  a  handkerchief?  Certainly  it  is — a  lady's 
handkerchief.     And  here's  a  name." 

"  Lady's  name?"  quickly  demanded  the  stout 
gentleman.      "Let  me  have  that  poultice  !" 

"Fanny  Van  Curler,"  read  the  landlord 
aloud,  as  he  handed  back  the  wad. 

"Fanny  Van  Curler — so  it  is,"  repeated  the 
stout  gentleman.  "Who  the  deuce  is  Fanny 
Van  Crrlcr,  and  why  the  dickens  did  she  mus- 
tard-poultice mef 

"  Some  mistake,  I  reckon,"  suggested  the 
host,  beginning  to  gi'in.  "  Some  mistake  about 
the  room,  probably," 

The  stout  man  glared  at  him.  As  he  glared 
he  seemed  to  grow  incredulous  and  indignant. 
As  last  he  said,  "  I  don't  see  it  in  that  light ; 
I  don't  see  it.  Sir," 

"I  don't  know  what  else  to  make  of  it," 
meekly  urged  the  landlord. 

"I  do,"  insisted  the  stout  gentleman.  "I 
understand  it  now.  That's  the  way  they  al- 
Avays  go  on,  Sir.  They're  always  after  a  fellow. 
It's  a  most  delicate  little  attention;  that's  what 
it  is,  Sir.  Who  is  Fanny  Van  Curler  ?  I"ll 
hunt  her  up  if  it  takes  me  till  doomsday." 

All  this  was  uttered  with  such  a  curious  air 
of  eagerness  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  he 
were  in  jest  or  earnest,  preposterous  as  were  his 
suppositions  and  declarations.  Resuming  a 
quieter  look  presently,  he  turned  over  the  hotel 
register  until  he  found  the  entry,  "  ]Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Van  Curler,  New  York  city." 

"  Who's  that  ?"  he  demanded,  sharjjlv. 

The  landlord  reflected  a  moment,  and  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  harm  in  telling  what  he 
knew,  it  amounted  to  so  little. 

"A  young  man  and  his  wife  who  came  here 
yesterday,"  he  answered, 

"  What's  the  style  of  the  lady  ?" 

"  About  eighteen,  small,  dark,  dark  eyes, 
black  ringlets." 

"I've  seen  her,"  said  the  stout  man,  with 
three  or  four  satisfied  nods.  "  I've  noticed  her, 
and  she's  noticed  me.     Are  they  at  breakfast  ?" 

The  landlord  was  being  questioned  too  much. 
He  looked  exultant  as  he  replied,  "They  have 
gone," 


"Gone!  You  don't  mean  to  say — gone! 
Gone  where  ?'' 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  They  drove  to  the 
station  in  time  for  the  eight-o'clock  train  west.*' 

"Let  me  have  my  bill,"  gasped  the  stour 
gentleman,  "There's  the  name — James  F. 
Willard.  Include  the  breakfast,  Sir.  No, 
Sir;  never  mind,  Sir.  I'll  wait  till  the  eight- 
o'clock  train  to-morrow  morning." 

"Ah!  means  to  question  the  conductor." 
thought  the  landlord  ;  but  he  made  no  remarks 
whatever,  governed  by  the  wise  reticence  of  his 
class. 

Mr.  James  F.  Willard  was  certainly  a  singu- 
lar gentleman.  He  set  a  value  upon  that  mus- 
tard poultice  which  was  far  beyond  its  commer- 
cial worth,  and  which  might  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  either  he  meant  to  extract  some  capi- 
tal joke  out  of  it,  or  else  that  he  labored  under 
delusions  concerning  it.  During  the  day  he 
kept  it  in  his  pocket,  feeling  of  it  occasionally 
to  make  sure  it  was  there.  Toward  night  it 
became  somewhat  stale.  His  neighbors  at  the 
supper-table  perceived  the  fact.  There  were 
snififing  queries  as  to  "that  peculiar  odor," 

Consequently  he  carried  the  handkerchief  to 
the  laundress  of  the  hotel,  and  asked  her  to 
wash  it.  But  so  fearful  was  he  of  losing  it 
that  he  staid  by  her  during  the  whole  process 
of  rinsing,  drying,  and  ironing.  When  it  was 
handed  to  him,  nicely  folded,  with  the  name  of 
Fanny  Van  Curler  on  the  outside  corner,  he 
solemnly  placed  it  in  an  inner  breast  pocket, 
next  his  heart,  and  conferred  upon  the  laun- 
dress the  disproportionate  reward  of  two  dol- 
lars, 

"This  is  the  most  honored  day  of  your  life," 
he  said,  in  a  way  which  made  Bridget  grin  and 
take  him  for  a  "funny  ould  gintleman." 

On  the  eight-o'clock  train  west  was  he  next 
morning,  furnished  with  a  ticket  through  to 
New  York.  His  only  baggage  was  a  very 
small  traveling  sachel,  and  an  oblong  box 
which  evidently  contained  a  guitar.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  he  found  the  right  conductor, 
and  obtained  some  guiding  information  from 
him,  for  he  left  the  cars  at  the  sea-coast  town 
of  Guilford,  and  took  the  stage  down  to  the 
Guilford  Point  House. 

Meanwhile  our  two  child-like  and  frolicsome 
Knickerbockers,  far  from  suspecting  the  trouble 
that  was  journeying  toward  them,  were  having 
a  jolly  time.  To  people  of  their  gay  and  con- 
tented natures  one  place  furnished  about  as 
much  happiness  as  another.  Fred  Van  Curler 
could  have  but  one  vacation  a  year,  and  he  was 
determined  to  get  the  utmost  possible  fun  out 
of  it ;  and  his  kitten  of  a  wife  was  thorouglily 
like-minded.  I  doubt  whether  any  tv/o  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  American  raising  could  have  plucked 
half  as  inucli  joy  from  trifles  as  these  two  Amer- 
ican Hollanders. 

Of  course  the  remembrance  of  the  nocturnal 
adventure  helped  along  the  merriment.  It  af- 
fected Fred  Van  Curler  much  like  a  dose  of 
laughing-gas.     It  threw  him   every  now  and 
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then  into  a  spasm  of  giggling ;  it  laid  him  out 
on  the  grass,  and  tickled  him  roundly.  He 
laughed  over  it  until  his  wife  got  impatient, 
and  pouted  out  good-natured  protests. 

"You  shabby  thing!  "she  exclaimed.  "I  wish 
you  wouldn't  go  on  so  about  that  horrid  blun- 
der. It  was  the  clumsiest,  ugliest,  wretchcdest 
scrape  that  ever  I  got  into,  I  think  it's  awful- 
ly mean  in  you  to  keep  giggling  at  it," 

Even  as  they  talked  thus  Mr.  James  F.  Wil- 
lard  was  gazing  at  them.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  did  not  know  him  from  Adam. 
Not  even  Fanny  Van  Curler  could  suspect  that 
here  was  the  man  whom  she  had  medicated. 
He  passed  and  repassed  them  unnoticed ;  he 
halted  near  them,  and  stared  at  them  intently ; 
he  got  behind  Fanny,  and  winked,  one  might 
say,  vociferously.  He  was  certainly  a  very 
curiously  behaved  gentleman,  considering  his 
respectable  years  and  stoutness. 

That  night  the  moon  was  lovely.  Fred  and 
Fanny,  dazzled  with  the  to  them  novel  beauties 
of  the  sea-side,  sat  late  at  their  window  looking 
out  upon  the  gleaming  waters.  It  was  nearly 
midnight,  and  all  was  still  in  the  grounds  of  the 
hotel,  Avhen,  from  the  shadow  of  a  tree  beneath 
the  window,  rose  an  unmelodious  bass  voice, 
accompanied  by  a  caterwaulish  twanging  upon 
a  guitar. 

"Oh!"  cried  Fanny,  always  as  pleased  as  a 
child  with  a  new  incident,  even  if  it  was  only  a 
new  noise.  "  Oh !  a  serenade  !  Somebody  is 
being  serenaded.  Fred,  come  to  the  window, 
quick!      Oh,  such  a  funny  voice  I" 

Here  the  words  became  audible.  The  fun- 
ny voice  brayed  forth  as  follows  : 

"  O  loving  flame !   O  heavenly  fire  ! 
Elysium  of  untold  desire : 
I  ask  no  sweeter,  happier  lot 
Than  mustard  poultice  piping  hot." 

Imagine  Fanny's  dismay  at  the  last  line  ;  she 
absolutely  made  a  grimace  like  a  scared  child. 
Fred  looked  at  her  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose 
first  impulse  is  to  laugh,  but  whose  next  thought 
is  that  a  joke  is  being  carried  too  far,  and  that 
he  is  justly  called  upon  to  be  indignant.  Too 
much  astonished  to  utter  a  word,  they  were  still 
staring  at  each  other  when  the  singer  roared 
into  this  felicitous  chorus — a  marvel  of  poetical 
perspicuity  : 

"Eound  and  round  we  go  and  blow; 
Back  and  forth  we  dance  and  prance; 
Here's  the  high  and  there's  the  low ; 
Let  the  jack  and  game  advance." 

While  this  dulcet  strain  was  tickling  the 
heavy  ear  of  night  they  could  distinctly  see  a 
stout  figure  capering  slowly  in  the  shadow  and 
swinging  some  object,  which  ^^♦s  probably  a 
guitar. 

"Oh,  isn't  it  mean?  isn't  it  hateful?"  chat- 
tered Fanny,  with  a  quick,  sharp,  pattering  ut- 
terance, very  unlike  New  England  talk,  or  the 
generality  of  Anglo-Saxon  talk,  but*  frequent- 
ly enough  heard  among  our  North  River  Hol- 
landers. 

Fred  also  was  annoved.     Like  the  race  from 


which  he  sprang,  he  was  good-natured,  jovial, 
fond  of  jokes,  and  not  grimly  fiistidious  as  to 
their  nature.  Had  not  his  wife's  feelings  been 
hurt  he  would  not  have  cared  how  wildly  the 
musical  unknown  enjoyed  himself,  and  would, 
indeed,  have  laughed  convulsively  at  this  ex- 
travagant song  and  this  absurd  dance.  But 
Fanny  being  outraged,  he  also — an  affectionate 
husband — felt  himself  outraged.  Being,  how- 
ever, slow  to  kindle  into  active  pugnacity,  he 
had  not  yet  decided  what  to  do,  and  was  only 
looking  about  vaguely  for  a  convenient  missile, 
when  the  jig  ceased  and  the  solo  recommenced. 

"O  heaven  on  earth!  O  joyful  lot! 
I'll  tie  the  lover's  gordian  knot: 
I  have  my  spirit's  full  desire — 
A  mustard  poultice  hot  as  fire." 

Which  Avas  followed  immediately  by  another 
walk  around  and  the  chorus — 

"Round  and  roimd  we  go  and  blow; 
Back  and  forth  we  dance  and  prance ; 
Here's  the  high  and  there's  the  low; 
Let  the  jack  and  game  advance." 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  at  this  point  of  the 
entertainment  Fred  seized  the  water-pitcher, 
with  the  intention  of  letting  fl}',  pottery  and  all, 
at  the  head  of  the  terpsichorean  melodist. 

"Oh,  don't!"  implored  Fanny,  to  whom,  as 
to  every  good  wife,  her  husband's  wrath  was 
terrible.  "  Ah,  don't  kill  him !  Tell  him  to  go 
away." 

Mollified  by  a  half  embrace  of  a  round  arm, 
Fred  contented  himself  with  calling  out  of  the 
window :  "  Here,  you  Sir  !  I,  for  one,  don't  like 
your  music !  Won't  you  have  the  kindness  to 
stop  it  ?" 

"Don't  you  like  it?"  answered  the  voice,  in 
a  tone  of  wonder.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
words  ?'' 

"  I  think  they  are  very  impertinent,"  replied 
Fred,  who  Avas  not  as  angry  as  he  supposed 
he  ought  to  be,  being  considerably  puzzled  by 
the  absurd  good  faith  and  simplicity  of  the  ser- 
enader. 

"You  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed  the  voice. 
"They  are  my  own." 

A  moment's  consideration  of  this  statement 
brought  Fred's  wrath  once  more  to  pitcher- 
throwing  point. 

"Now  see  here!"  he  shouted,  grasping  the 
pluvious  missile — surely  a  fine  combination  of 
the  moist  and  the  solid,  a  means  of  attack  fit- 
ted to  dismay  the  most  antagonistic  tempera- 
ments—  "now  see  here!  If  you  don't  clear 
out  I'll  smash  your  skull  open — and  water  your 
brains!"  he  could  not  help  adding,  Avith  half  a 
smile. 

In  reply  to  this  complicated  threat  there  was 
a  rush  of  stumoling  steps  from  beneath  the  Avin- 
doAV,  and  the  man  of  song  and  dance  disap- 
peared Avith  a  haste  Avhich  seemed  like  a  pre- 
arranged item  of  the  performance,  reminding 
one  of  the  flying  exit  of  a  "nigger  minstrel"  at 
the  close  of  liis  special  sensation. 

Next  morning,  nervous  from  a  bad  night's 
sleep,  and  bristling  doAvn  his  entire  spine  Avith 
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a  sense  of  insult,  Ered  made  search  for  his  tor- 
mentor. No  use  ;  nobody  had  seen  any  body 
else  harnessed  to  a  guitar.  As  for  Mr.  James 
E.  WiUard,  his  appearance,  if  noticed  at  all, 
was  irrei)roachable  :  no  one  could  suspect  such 
an  abdomen  of  serenading  or  any  other  light- 
minded  performance.  How  could  any  sane 
man  suggest  to  himself  that  a  sedate  person  of 
fifty  odd,  with  a  girth  of  four  feet  or  more 
about  the  waistband,  would  go  squalling  and 
galloping  about  o'  nights  like  a  juvenile  tom- 
cat ? 

Eanny  wanted  to  make  one  more  flight  to 
evade  her  ungrateful  i)aticnt.  15ut  Ered  re- 
monstrated :  they  could  not  afford  to  use  up 
their  little  money  and  time  on  railroads ;  they 
must,  he  insisted,  try  it  where  they  were  for  at 
least  one  more  day. 

During  the  morning  they  repaired  to  some 
rocks  on  the  shore  to  Avatch  the  sunny  rippling 
and  swashing  of  the  incoming  tide.  Discover- 
ing that  she  had  left  her  parasol  in  the  hotel, 
Eanny  jumped  up  to  go  in  search  of  it  herself, 
after  the  self-heli)fid  fashion  of  wives  in  our 
North  River  Dutchland.  But  Ered  caught  her, 
j)ullcd  her  back,  laughing,  to  her  seat,  and  ran 
off  after  the  missing  necessary.  Scarcely  had 
he  dis}ipi)eared  ere  she  was  api)roached  by  an 
clderl}  gentleman  with  a  ruby  visage  and  a 
])rojecting  waistcoat,  who,  for  aught  she  knew, 
was  the  Eresident  of  the  United  States,  but 
who,  as  we  are  aware,  was  Mr.  James  E.  Wil- 
lard.  Eanny 's  impression  of  him  was  that  he 
was  a  fatherly  old  personage,  a  successful  and 
jjcrhaps  retired  merchant  or  other  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  wanted  to  j>rattlcwith  her  about  sea- 
side scenery,  and  with  whom  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  prattling.  Eor  the  moment,  pos- 
sessed by  the  beauty  of  ocean,  she  had  forgot- 
ten her  mysterious  tormentor. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  madame,"  said  the  stranger ; 
"  is  this  J\rrs.  Van  Curler  ?" 

She  had  been  so  little  time  married  that  she 
was  still  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  flattered  by 
the  sound  of  her  matrimonial  name  and  by  the 
title  of  madame.  She  looked  up  with  a  small 
smile  of  pleasure,  and  said,  in  her  simple,  kit- 
teniL'h  way,  "Yes,  Sir." 

"Tiicn,  madame,"  he  continued,  "I  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  this  is 
your  projierty  ?" 

He  held  up  the  very  handkerchief — the  well- 
remembered,  detested  handkerchief — the  little, 
old,  ragged  handkerchief — which  had  contain- 
ed the  poultice. 

If  Eaimy  did  not  suffer  as  many  agonies  as  a 
dying  dolphin,  she  turned  as  many  colors.  At 
lirst  she  stared,  speechless;  then  she  weakly 
stammered  out,  ''No;"  then  she  recovered  her 
spunk  and  said,  sharply,  "  Yes,  Sir  ;  give  it  to 
mc." 

"Ah,  madame,  allow  me  to  keep  it,"  im- 
plored the  stout  gentleman,  kissing  the  bit  of 
linen.  "It  is  to  me  a  jn-ecious  memento. 
Never  shall  I  forget  your  attention.  I  am  your 
tlave  forever." 


Then  he  kissed  the  handkerchief  again,  afad 
tucked  it  away  gently  in  his  breast  pocket. 

"  I  didn't  mean  it  for  you,"  burst  out  Eannv, 
as  simjjly  as  an  angered  child,  which,  indeed, 
was  wliat  slie  was.  "  My  husband  was  sick. 
I  was  taking  care  of  him.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you.  Sir.      I  wish  you  would  leave  me." 

"Oh,  don't  say  it  wasn't  for  me  I"  gasped 
Mr.  WiUard,  laying  his  fat  poultice  of  a  hand 
on  his  distressed  bosom.  "It  was  the  most 
delicate  little  attention  that  I  ever  received  in 
my  life.  It  went  straight  to  my  heart.  Oh, 
don't  say  it  wasn't  for  me  I" 

"  Go  away,  Sir!"  ordered  Mrs.  Van  Curler, 
a  little  })uzzled,  but  thoroughly  outraged.  "  I 
won't  talk  to  you." 

Instead  of  departing  he  turned  and  stared 
at  Ered,  who  was  now  approaching. 

"  Is  that  your  husband  ?"  he  asked,  dropping 
his  voice  to  an  awful  bass,  as  if  he  had  let  it 
down  into  a  sepulchre. 

"Yes,"  answered  Eanny,  hoping  to  frighten 
him  away. 

"He's  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,"  continued 
Mr.  Willard,  still  in  the  same  impressive  bass. 

Eanny  looked  up  in  surprise,  querying  for  the 
first  time  whether  the  stranger  were  out  of  his 
wits,  for  up  to  this  moment  the  idea  had  been 
predominant  with  her  that  she  was  being  cause- 
lessly insulted. 

"Don't  be  alarmed  I"'  exhorted  the  officious 
Willard.  "  lie  shan't  hurt  a  hair  of  your  pre- 
cious head.     I'll  protect  you." 

Eanny's  sole  answer  was  to  run  to  Ered.  catch 
him  by  the  arm,  and  drag  him  away.  But  the 
young  fellow  had  learned  from  a  waiter  that  this 
was  the  man  with  the  guitar,  and  his  marital 
soul  was  bent  on  vengeance. 

"  Look  here,  Sir  !"'  he  called,  breaking  away 
from  Eanny  and  advancing  on  the  stranger.  ''  I 
want  a  word  with  you.  You  are  the  person  who 
sang  an  impertinent  song  under  my  window." 

"Impertinent  I  No,  Sir  I"  declared  the  stout 
gentleman.  "  I  wrote  it  myself.  I  wrote  it  in 
praise  of  that  lady.  I  owe  her  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, Sir.  1  will  pay  it.  I  am  hers.  Sir  ;  hers, 
body  and  soul.  You  can't  prove  the  contrary. 
I  defy  you.'" 

As  Mr.  Willard  here  fell  to  dancing  and  snap- 
ping his  ringers,  Ered  ceased  his  threatening  ad- 
vance, and  muttered,  "The  man  is  mad." 

At  this  moment  another  personage  joined  in 
the  dialogue.  Erom  behind  a  bowling-alley, 
which  stood  conveniently  at  hand,  glided  a  stout 
young  fellow  in  a  coarse  morning  suit,  who  soft- 
ly approached  the  stout  gentleman  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  The  latter  turned  short, 
stared  at  the  ilfew-comer,  grinned  in  a  sheepish 
style,  and  said,  "Go  Avayl" 

"Well,  Mr.  Willard,  are  you  ready  to  go 
back"?'  was  the  smiling  reply  of  assured  au- 
thority. 

"No.  I'm  not  quite  ready,'"  urged  Mr.  Wil- 
lard. '*  Here's  a  lady  who  requires  my  pro- 
tection. I'm  under  the  greatest  obligations  to 
her.      I  don't  want  to  leave  her." 
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"Let  me  speak  to  her  about  it,"  said  the 
stranger.  He  came  up  to  Van  Curler  aud 
-whispered,  ''This  gent  has  escaped  from  the 
Bloomiugdale  hospital  for  the  insane.  I  am 
one  of  the  keepers,  and  am  here  to  take  him 
back. 

''It's  all  arranged,  Mr.  WiUard,"  he  contin- 
ned,.returning  to  the  stout  gentleman.  "The 
ladr  is  willing  you  should  go.     Come." 

it  was  quite  cuiious  to  see  how  sane  in  ap- 
pearance the  old  fellow  became  the  moment  his 
back  was  turned  upon  Mrs.  Van  Curler,  and  he 
felt  his  arm  in  that  of  his  legal  mentor.  He 
walked  off  with  an  air  of  placid  respectability 
which  would  have  gained  him  entry  into  any 
hotel  in  Christendom,  or  induced  a  bank  cashier 
who  did  not  know  him  to  cash  his  note. 

''There  goes  yonr  patient,""  smiled  Fred. 
^'  You  didn't  effect  much  of  a  cure.  Yoa  should 
have  clapped  the  mustard  on  liis  head." 

'"You  shabby  thing  I'*  pouted  Fanny.  ''It 
was  all  for  your  sake  that  I  got  into  that  trouble. 
You  sha"n't  bring  it  up  again.  Oh  dear!"'  she 
added. 

'•  "What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"He's  gone  off  with  my  handkerchief,  and 
i:  has  my  name  on  it." 

"Too  late,"  answered  Fred.  "There  he 
goes,  whipping  off  for  the  train.  VTeW.  he's  only 
a  lunatic  :  let  him  have  it.  We  sha'u't  hear  of 
it  again."' 

A  year  or  so  after  this  adventure  Van  Curler 
had  obtained  a  permanent  position  on  a  leading 
journal,  which,  together  with  his  other  sources 
of  literary  gain,  enabled  him  to  risk  the  costly 
experiment  of  housekeeping.  Too  poor  to  sport 
a  brown-stone  front,  or  any  thing  like  it,  he  took 
a  "flat,"  or  suit  of  apartments,  consisting  of 
parlor,  bedroom,  sej-vant's  room,  kitchen,  and 
store-room.  His  wife,  a  girl  of  the  by-gone 
period,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  got  along 
'with  a  cook  merely,  and  did  her  own  bed- 
making,  sweeping,  and  dusting — a  gay.  content- 
ed, healthy  little  speck  of  a  housewife,  as  busy 
and  chirrupy  as  a  robin  building  her  nest. 

One  Sunday,  hardly  a  week  after  the  open- 
ing of  this  paradise,  she  rushed  in  upon  her 
husband  with  a  cluck  of  alarm :  "Ob,  Fred  I 
who  do  you  think  I've  seen  in  the  passage  ?'' 

"Giant  Despair?"  inquired  Fred,  who,  like 
many  husbands,  was  inclined  to  make  fun  of 
his  wife's  excitements. 

"The  man  who  plagued  us  so;  the  mad- 
man with  the  guitar ' " 

"Oh!  Your  patient?  Has  he  got  out  again  ? 
Did  he  say  any  thing?  Did  he  renew  his  dec- 
larations ?'' 

"  Ain't  you  ashamed,  Fred  ?  Xo.  He  didn't 
speak.  He  didn't  even  look  at  me  in  any  par- 
ticular way.'" 

"He's  recovered  his  reason,"  observed  the 
husband,  with  a  grin;  but  the  joke  was  lost 
on  Fanny,  who  failed  to  laugh  and  say,  "  You 
mean  thing!"  Thus  disappointed  of  his  usual 
reward  for  a  witticism  on  his  wife,  Fred  devel- 
oped a  certain  amount  of  pugnacity,  proposing 
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to  look  up  Mr.  "Willard  and  turn  him  out  of  the 
house,  or,  perhaps,  capture  him  and  take  him 
back  to  the  asylum.  These  absurd  projects 
being  overruled  by  Fanny,  he  consented  to  go 
to  Central  Park  for  a  walk. 

I  At  the  Park  a  new  adventure — sudden  thun- 
der-storm and  no  umbrella — hasty  run  for  an 
unfinished  building.  Fanny  would  have  got 
thoroughly  soaked  had  not  a  stout,  red-faced 
gentleman  dropped  out  of  the  clouds  of  acci- 
dent to  cover  her  ^-ith  his  umbrella  during  the 
scamper.  Arrived  under  shelter,  she  looked 
at  her  presener.  and  recognized  the  nocturnal 
melodist.  Fred  knew  him  also,  and  the  luna- 
tic apparently  knew  them :  he  had,  at  least, 
enough  of  his  wits  about  him  for  that  purpose. 
Here  was  a  situation :  no  running  away  possi- 
ble :   one  might  as  well. have  it  out. 

"Well,  Sir!"  began  Fred,  judging  that  as 
he  was  sane,  he  ought  to  speak  first. 

:  "  Sir  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Willard,  who  at  that 
moment  did  not  appear  very  crazy. 

'       "Don't  you  know  that  you  ought  not  to  be 

1  here  ?"  continued  Fred,  sternly. 

I  "May  I  beg  to  know  where  I  ought  to  be ?*' 
answered  the  other,  in  quite  a  rational,  self- 

I  possessed,  and  gentlemanly  manner. 

i      Xow  to  tell  a  decently  behaved  person  that  he 

'  ought  to  be  in  a  mad-house  is  certainly  awk- 
ward, and  possibly  unsafe.     After  a  moment's 

I  consideration,  Fred  observed,  more  blandly  than 

'  before,  "Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  the  person. 

,  If  so.  I  beg  pardon." 

'•Xo  excuse  is  necessary,''  replied  the  stout 
gentleman,  with  admirable  good  nature  and 
courtesy. 

j  Fred  was  excessively  puzzled,  and,  moreover, 
his  curiosity  was  roused.  He  was  pretty  sure  of 
his  man,  but.  at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  sure 
that  the  man  was  now  out  of  his  head,  and  he 
presently  decided  to  test  him  with  a  little  con- 
versation. 

j  "I  mistook  you  for  a — I  beg  your  pardon 
for  the  blunder — but  I  really  took  you  for  an 

I  insane  individual  whom  I  once  met,"  he  began. 

,  "By-the-way.  it  is  a  very  interesting  subject, 

'  that  of  insanity — the  more  interesting  because 

j  it  can  not  always  be  distinguished  from  san- 

"Yon  are  right,  Sir,"  replied  the  stout  gen- 
tlemen. "The  boundary  between  the  two  con- 
ditions has  never  been  properly  defined,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  The  truth  is  that  they 
run  into  each  other  and  overlap  each  other  at 
a  thousand  points.  Take  a  man,  for  instance, 
who  is  tormented  with  dyspepsia,  and  who,  un- 
i  der  its  irritation,  makes  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills. He  is  sane  before  dinner,  and  insane 
after  dinner.  He  is  sane  on  the  larger  sub- 
jects of  life,  where  he  must  absolutely  bring 
his  reason  into  play,  and  insane  with  regard  to 
the  little  household  worries  which  drive  him 
into  fits  of  storming  and  swearing.  He  is  sane 
before  strangers,  and  insane  in  the  circle  of  his 
family.  Again,  take  a  young  man  who  is  led 
by  passion  to  commit  a  crime  which  in  his  cool- 
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er  moments  he  abhors :  he  will  confess,  'I  Avas  I 
mad  when  I  did  it ;'  and  I  question  whether  he  ' 
does  not  speak  the  exact  truth.  Do  you  say 
that  insanity  is  permanent?  Remember  that 
the  mad  have  their  fits,  just  like  the  dyspeptic, 
just  like  the  wild  youth.  There  are  women 
in  good  society  Avho  are  permanently  irrational 
on  dress.  There  are  men  in  large  business 
who  are  permanently  irrational  on  speculations. 
People  are  sane  on  one  subject  and  insane  on 
others,  or  they  are  sane  at  one  time  and  insane 
at  others.  Depend  upon  it,  that  if  all  who  are 
ever  at  any  time  mad  should  he  shut  up  for 
life,  very  few  human  beings  Avould  remain  out- 
side of  asylums.  If  the  whole  world  is  not 
crazy,  it  is,  at  least,  skipping  back  and  forth 
across  the  borders  of  craziness." 

Fred  was  amazed  at  the  logic  of  a  discourse 
which  flattered  him  by  agreeing  with  his  own 
theories.  While  seeming  to  listen,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  stroll  near  his  wife,  and  whispered, 
"It  can't  be  the  man." 

"It  is,  it  is!"  whispered  Fanny,  who,  wom- 
an-like, trusted  to  her  senses  rather  than  to 
intellectual  deductions.  "Do  keep  away  from 
him !" 

The  stranger  may  have  heard  her  remarks. 
At  all  events  he  answered  appropriately. 

"I  be. .eve  that  you  remember  me," he  said, 
with  a  smile  in  which  there  was  both  pathos 
and  dignity.  "I  may  as  well  confess  that  I 
am  the  person  whom  you  take  me  for.  Can 
you  accept  the  apologies  of  a  sane  man  for  the 
vagaries  of  a  lunatic  ?" 

Tableau :  Fanny  staring  and  retreating. 
Fred  staring  and  looking  foolish. 

"It  is  asking  a  great  deal,"  acknowledged 
Mr.  Willard,  humbly. 

"  Oh,  certainly  net,"  mumbled  Fred.  "No, 
indeed.     Very  happy,  I'm  sure." 

"Very  possibl}^  you  doubt  my  cure,"  contin- 
ued Willard.  "I  can  show  you  letters  from 
my  doctor  admitting  it,  if  you  care  to  see  them. 
Not  that  they  signify  much.  The  very  experts 
continually  blunder.  They  walk  in  a  blind- 
man's-buif.  But  if  you  will  deign  to  accept  of 
my  acquaintance,  I  believe  I  can  satisfy  you 
that  I  am  as  sane  as  most  of  the  people  who 
are  at  large.  We  live,  I  find,  in  the  same 
building.  It  will  be  a  great  fovor  to  me  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  at  least  bow  to  you  in 
passing." 

Suspicious  as  Fred  and  Fanny  still  were, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  grant  this  hum- 
ble request. 

"  But  how  came  you  to  remember  us  ?"  in- 
quired the  young  man  presently. 

"  Oh,  my  keeper  learned  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  my  escapade,  and  told  me  of  them 
after  my  recovery.  As  for  your  name,  I  first 
got  that  from  a  handkerchief;  I  haven't  the 
least  idea  how  it  came  into  my  possession ; 
perhaps  you  can  tell  me." 

Fred,  the  irrepressibly  jolly  Fred,  could  not 
help  bursting  into  a  shriek  of  laughter  at  sight 
of  Fanny's  discomposed  face. 


"No,  Sir;  we  can't  tell  you  that,"  he  said, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  "  At  least,  /  dare 
not." 

"Well,  I  found  the  name  on  the  handker- 
chief," continued  Willard,  "and  I  subsequent- 
ly saw  it  on  your  wife's  trunk  when  you  re- 
moved to  our  lodging-house.  I  very  naturallv 
inferred  that  you  might  be  the  persons  whom  1 
annoyed  at  Guilford  Point ;  and  my  old  keep- 
er, who  called  on  me  three  days  since,  and 
caught  sight  of  you,  assured  me  of  the  identi- 
ty. Of  course  I  was  anxious  to  apologize  for 
my  misdemeanors.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  allowing  me  to  do  so." 

The  x'esult  of  this  interview  Avas  an  acquaint- 
ance between  the  Van  Curlers  and  their  wliiloni 
serenader  ;  but  an  acquaintance  Avhich  was  for 
some  time  of  the  "good-morning"  sort.  Fan- 
•ny  had  her  special  reason  for  not  recollecting 
him  with  pleasure,  and,  moreover,  she  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  his  reformation  in  the  matter 
of  sanity,  believing  that  he  might  turn  up 
crazy  at  any  moment  if  the  fancy  took  him. 
But  Mr.  Willard  held  on  so  firmly  to  his  wits, 
he  Avas  so  forbearing  in  regard  to  pressing  an 
intimacy,  he  Avas  so  respectfully  courteous 
Avhen  he  chanced  to  meet  her,  that  he  gradu- 
ally Avon  her  confidence.  It  Avas  evident,  too, 
that  he  admired  her;  and,  perhaps,  no  one's 
admiration  is  quite  disagreeable. 

"Are  you  aware  that  you  have  a  Avonderful 
Avife?"'  he  one  day  remarked  to  Van  Curler. 
"I  did  not  suppose,   before  I  saAv  her,   that 
there  Avas  such  a  lady  in  Ncav  York.    To  see  her 
going  to  market,  sweeping  her  rooms,  cooking, 
I  if  the  cook  runs  away,  doing  her  OAvn  house- 
j  Avork,  in  short,  and  doing  it  capably  and  cheer- 
fully— it   is  beautiful.      You  perceive  that  I 
'  keep  myself  informed  about  her.    ]\Iy  servants 
I  bring  me  these  pretty  stories,  and  I  can't  help 
listening.     It  is  like  hearing  about  a  millen- 
nium already  in  progress.    Do  they  raise  many 
i  such  Avives  in  your  Dutch  counties  ?    But,  alas  I 
!  it  is  too  late  for  me," 

Fred  Avas  touched  in  the  softest  spot  of  his 
heart.  Praise  his  Avife — especially  praise  her 
for  her  Avifely  qualities — and  you  had  him. 

"You  don't  knoAv  her  yet, ''  he  replied,  proud- 
ly.     "You  must  call  on  us." 

And  so  Willard  called,  and  there  AA-as  a  de- 
lightful friendship,  even  Fanny  giving  her  hand 
to  it. 

"Do  you  knoAv,  I\Irs.  Van  Curler,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  "that  there  is  an  impression 
upon  me  as  if  I  had  knoAvn  and  admired  you  in 
some  former  state  of  existence  ?  I  dare  say  it 
i  is  nothing  but  a  vague  recollection  of  my  mania 
at  Guilford.  But  it  seems  to  me  like  a  trace, 
a  reflection,  of  some  old  and  long  friendship. 
I  believe  that  I  must  adopt  you  as  a  relative, 
say  as  a  niece." 

Fanny  agreeing  to  this  Avith  one  of  her  sun- 
shiny smiles,  Mv.  Willard  became  knoAvn  to  her 
thereafter  as  Uncle  James,  a  title  Avhich  clearly 
Avent  to  the  old  fellow's  heart.  He  seemed  as 
devoted  to  the  young  Avife  as  if  he  Avere  really 
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an  uncle,  or  rather  a  father.  Every  thing  that 
she  did  was  lovely  in  his  eyes  ;  he  admired  her 
house-work  and  sewing-work  and  knitting ;  he 
went  into  ecstasies  over  her  economy.  When 
she  romped  with  her  husband,  tickling  ribs  or 
playing  knock  off  hats,  he  cackled  out  a  red- 
faced,  short-breathed  laughter,  and  beamed  the 
love  of  forty  ordinary  uncles.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  addled  with  his  admiration  for  this  little 
chicken  that  whenever  she  challenged  him  to  a 
scuffling  match,  and  sent  his  best  beaver  flying 
across  the  room,  he  roared  with  a  delight  which 
threatened  immediate  apoplexy. 

Only  once  during  these  times  were  the  old 
crazy  days  alluded  to. 

"  Uncle  James, "  said  Fanny,  "  are  you  never 
going  to  give  me  back  my  handkerchief?" 

"Not  while  I  am  alive,"  was  the  answer, 
"  unless  you  tell  me  how  I  came  by  it." 

"That  you  never  shall  know,"  she  declared, 
making  up  a  little  defiant  face  at  him. 

But  at  last  the  old  ragged  bit  of  linen  came 
into  her  possession.  One  sombre  day,  after 
Uncle  James  had  been  found  dead  in  his  elbow- 
chair,  the  handkerchief  was  also  found,  and  in 
it  his  will.  By  this  document  Fanny  and  her 
husband  inherited  a  property  sufficient  to  make 
them  comfortable  for  life. 

"  Out  of  my  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
character  of  Frederick  Van  Curler,  and  for  the 
womanly  virtues,  the  industry,  economy,  and 
cheerful  content  of  his  wife,  Fanny  Van  Curler, 
I  give  and  bequeath,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  declared 
this  exceedingly  sane  testator. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  admirable  example  may 
be  widely  followed  by  rich  old  bachelors  and 
childless  widowers. 

The  housewifely  virtues,  it  is  currently  re- 
ported, are  not  so  common  but  that  it  might  be 
well  to  occasionally  reward  one  who  exhibits 
them,  pour  encourager  les  autres. 


CLIMATE  OF  THE  LAKE  EEGION. 

CLilVEATE  is  constituted  chiefly  of  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  and  winds.  Under  aver- 
age conditions,  temperature  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  three.  So  far  as  our  bodily 
organs  are  concerned,  it  is  chiefly  the  sensible 
temperature  which  is  affected  by  changes  in  the 
humidity  and  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  warm  weather  an  increase  of  humidity  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  heat ;  in  cold 
weather  it  produces  the  sensible  effects  of  a 
diminution  of  heat.  The  extremes  of  temper- 
ature are,  consequently,  most  felt  in  humid  cli- 
mates. 

Winds,  by  promoting  evaporation,  and  a  con- 
sequent drying  of  the  soil,  though  they  tend 
primarily  to  the  production  of  humidity,  result 
speedily  in  a  partial  exhaustion  of  the  sources 
of  moisture,  and  a  consequent  aridity  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  diminishes  the  sensible  ef- 
fects of  temperature.  Their  dh-ect  influence 
upon  sensible  temperature  is  far  greater.  A 
movement  of  the  atmosphere  is  always  cooling, 


even  though  the  temperature  be  nearly  that  of 
the  blood.  This  eftect  is  produced  largely  by 
the  promotion  of  evaporation  from  the  skin. 
In  cold  weather  it  is  due  partly  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  our  clothing  by  portions  of  air  impelled 
through  every  pore  by  the  pressure  of  other 
portions  behind  them.  At  all  temperatures 
winds  also  exert  an  actual  cooling  influence  by 
the  promotion  of  evaporation,  during  which 
large  quantities  of  heat  pass  into  the  "latent" 
state.  In  treating,  consequently,  of  the  climate 
of  the  lake  region  it  is  the  temperature  element 
to  which  we  invite  especiid  attention. 

The  climate  of  the  lake  region  presents  some 
peculiarities  of  extreme  interest.  They  origi- 
nate in  the  presence  of  vast  bodies  of  water  in 
the  midst  of  a  wide  continental  area.  The 
great  lakes  of  the  interior  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  exerting  a  certain  climatic  influ- 
ence. Allusion  has  been  made  to  this  in  the 
meteorological  papers  of  Secretary  Henry,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  Blodget,  in  his 
great  work  on  the  "  Climatology  of  the  United 
States,"  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  by  Hum- 
boldt, and  by  others.  This  knowledge,  howev- 
er, has  heretofore  been  little  more  than  a  de- 
ductive conclusion  or  presumption.  In  all  the 
isothermal  charts  of  the  United  States  which 
have  been  constructed  the  isothermal  lines  are 
seen  to  be  but  slightly  deflected  in  the  region 
of  the  great  lakes,  even  in  those  seasons  when 
their  influence  is  most  sensibly  felt.  In  fact, 
the  data  have  not  heretofore  been  in  existence 
for  tracing  these  lines  in  all  their  remarkable 
sinuosities,  or  for  giving  adequate  expression  to 
the  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  these  great 
inland  seas.  These  data  are  now  accumulated 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Besides  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Army  Medical  Bureau,  and 
those  taken  under  the  Smithsonian  system 
down  to  the  date  of  Blodget's  "Climatology," 
we  have  now  the  Smithsonian  series  of  observa- 
tions continued  to  the  present  date,  and  the  full 
and  accurate  observations  made  in  connection 
with  the  Lake  Survey  for  a  period  of  about  ten 
years,  and  many  other  observations  furnished 
from  private  sources  and  not  hitherto  reported 
for  publication.  Having  had  occasion  to  col- 
lect and  elaborate  this  vast  body  of  statistics, 
we  have  proposed  to  ofl'er  the  most  striking  of 
the  results  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth's  surfoce,  and 
all  those  incidents  of  climate  conditioned  by 
temperature,  are  determined  by  the  solar  energy. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  earth's  interior  ex- 
ists in  a  highly  heated  condition,  and  we  must 
probably  admit  that  the  central  portion  still  re- 
mains a  molten  mass.  Nevertheless,  very  ex- 
act experiments  seem  to  have  proved  that  the 
central  heat  is  escaping  to  the  surface  with  such 
extreme  slowness  that  the  superficial  tempera- 
ture is  affected  to  a  barely  appreciable  extent 
from  this  cause. 

The  total  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth 
from  the  sun  varies  with  the  distance  between 
the  two  bodies.     As  the  form  of  the  earth's 
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orbit  is  an  ellipse  instead  of  a  circle,  while  the 
sun  occupies  one  of  the  centres  or  foci,  the 
earth  ai)})roaches  considerably  nearer  the  sun 
in  one  extremity  of  its  orbit  than  in  the  other,  j 
The  diflerence  in  the  distances  is  about  three 
millions  of  miles,  while  the  mean  distance,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  determinations,  is  ninety-two  '. 
millions  of  miles.      In  conseqiience  of  the  di-  ^ 
minishcd  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at 
])erihelion    the   intensity  of  the   sun's  rays  is 
three  and  one-third  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
mean  intensity.     At  aphelion  his  intensity  is 
three  and  one  -  third  per  cent,  less  than  the 
mean. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  of  moment- 
ous consequences  to  our  race,  that  the  annual 
])eriod  of  greatest  intensity  occurs  during  the 
icinter  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  , 
])eriod  of  least  intensity  during  our  summer.  1 
The  effect  must  be  to  mitigate  tlie  extremes  of 
]»oth  seasons.  As  the  southern  hemisphere  ex- 
jjeriences  the  refrigerating  effect  of  diminished 
distance  during  its  winter,  the  limits  of  the  un- 
cultivable  and  uninhabitable  zone  would  be  re- 
moved considerably  further  from  the  south  pole 
than  they  are  from  the  north  pole  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  tliat  the  larger  proportion  of  watery 
surfii  e  in  the  southern  hemisphere  prevents  that 
hemisphere  from  accumulating  or  losing  heat  as 
rapidly  as  the  broad  continental  surfaces  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  the  course  of  some  | 
thousands  of  years,  however,  all  this  will  be  re-  j 
versed.  The  effects  of  such  a  cosmic  change 
of  climate  upon  the  populations  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  must  be  literally  of  a  revolutionary 
character. 

The  foregoing  considerations  concern  only 
the  aggregate  amount  of  heat  and  light  received 
by  the  earth  as  a  whole.  The  actual  heating 
and  illuminating  effects  of  the  sun  at  any  par- 
ticular spot  on  the  earth's  surface  vary  also  with 
the  angle  at  which  the  solar  rays  strike  that 
spot.  This  angle  varies  with  the  seasons  and 
the  hours  of  the  day.  From  whatever  cause  a 
variation  in  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  produced, 
his  heating  power  is  always  proportional  to  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  sun  upon  the 
horizon. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  mid-day  sun  is 
less  vertical  in  winter  than  in  summer.  There 
is  always  some  latitude,  however,  at  which  the 
mid-day  sun  is  exactly  in  the  zenith.  About 
the  21st  of  June  it  is  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
From  this  time  the  sun  recedes  toward  the 
south,  becoming  vertical  at  the  equator  about 
the  21st  of  September,  and  reaching  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  about  the  21st  of  December ;  pour- 
ing his  vertical  rays  upon  that  tropic  at  about 
the  time  when,  from  our  increased  proximity  to 
the  sun,  they  possess  the  greatest  inherent  in- 
tensity. The  equator,  being  the  half-way  sta- 
tion in  the  annual  journey  of  the  sun  from  tropic 
to  tropic  and  back  again,  enjoys  a  greater  aver- 
age verticality  of  the  solar  rays  than  any  other 
})arallel.  The  mean  heat  produced  at  the 
equator  by  the  sun's  influence  has  been  ascer- 


tained to  be  about  82°.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture at  any  parallel  of  latitude  north  or  south 
of  the  equator  is  proportional  to  the  diameter 
of  that  parallel ;  or,  in  the  language  of  science, 
it  is  proportional  to  the  co-sine  of  the  latitude. 
From  this  law  we  calculate  that  the  normal  an- 
nual temperature  of  New  York  is  62.51°  ;  that 
of  Chicago  is  G1.5"  ;  and  that  of  Mackinac  is 
57.12°. 

The  altitude  of  the  sun  varies  also  with  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  the  solar  intensity  varies 
accordingly.  From  sunrise  to  mid-day  the  in- 
tensity continually  increases,  and  from  mid-day 
to  sunset  it  diminishes.  The  total  heat  of  the 
day  is  the  sum  of  all  the  intensities  from  instant 
to  instant  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  The 
value  of  this  total  depends  both  on  the  magni- 
tude and,  as  we  may  express  it,  the  number  of 
the  intensities  during  the  day.  In  other  words, 
the  total  amount  of  heat  received  during  a  day 
is  determined  both  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
rays  and  the  length  of  the  day.  At  the  equator 
the  length  of  the  day  is  always  twelve  hours.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  total  daily  heat  received 
at  the  equator  is  less  than  the  total  daily  heat 
received  at  places  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
Avhere,  though  the  solar  intensity  is  less,  the 
day  is  much  longer.  On  the  15th  of  June,  for 
instance,  the  diurnal  intensity  at  the  equator  is 
72°,  while  in  the  latitude  of  forty  degrees  it  is 
90. 1°.  At  the  north  pole,  where  the  day  may  be 
regarded  as  twenty-four  hours  long,  the  daily 
intensity  on  the  15th  of  June  is  97. G°.  The 
amount  of  heat  received  at  the  pole  is  in  excess 
of  that  received  at  a  point  on  the  equator  from 
May  10  to  August  3 — a  period  of  eighty-five 
days.  On  the  parallel  of  forty  degrees  the  ex- 
cess of  diurnal  heat  extends  from  the  24th  of 
April  to  the  20th  of  August — an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  days. 

These  contrasts,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, apply  only  to  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  atmosi)here.  The  sun's  intensity  at  the 
earth's  surface  is  materially  diminished  by  at- 
mospheric absorption,  and  this  effect  is  pecul- 
iarly experienced  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
polar  regions. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  temperature 
of  a  locality  only  in  its  relation  to  astronomical 
conditions.  The  normal  astronomical  temper- 
ature is  almost  always  disguised  by  numerous 
perturbating  influences  of  a  local  character. 
The  influence  of  winds  and  moisture  upon 
sensible,  and  also  upon  actual,  temperature 
has  already  been  mentioned.  There  are  oth- 
er local  conditions,  however,  which  exert  a  per- 
manent and  more  important  influence.  The 
most  efficient  of  these  are  altitude  above  the 
sea  level  and  proximity  to  great  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  well  understood  that  the  tempera- 
ture falls  as  we  ascend  above  the  level  oif  the 
ocean.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  temperature 
varies  with  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  season,  and 
the  latitude.  In  temperate  latitudes  it  may  be 
taken  at  one  degree  for  every  333  feet  of  ascent. 
Lake  Superior,  being '627  feet  higher  than  the 
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Atlantic,  must  experience  a  diminution  of  tem- 
perature of  nearly  two  degrees.  At  the  level 
of  Lake  Michigan,  whose  altitude  is  587  feet, 
the  temperature  should  be  one  and  three-fourths 
degrees  less  than  at  the  sea-level.  As  the  mean 
height  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  is 
about  750  feet  above  the  sea-level,  its  mean 
temperature  is  diminished  two  and  one-fourth 
degrees. 

Of  all  local  influences  affecting  climate  none 
are  more  efficient  or  more  interesting  to  study 
than  the  relations  of  a  locality  to  extensive  con- 
tinental areas,  to  oceanic  currents,  and  to  large 
bodies  of  water.  The  ocean  is  the  great  equal- 
izer of  temperatures.  By  a  Providential  ar- 
rangement, watery  surfaces  absorb  and  radiate 
solar  heat  less  rapidly  than  land  surfaces.  Con- 
tinental areas,  consequently,  become  more  heat- 
ed in  summer  and  in  tropical  latitudes,  and 
more  refrigerated  in  winter  and  in  arctic  lati- 
tudes, than  the  oceanic  areas  in  the  same  sea- 
sons and  latitudes.  These  unequal  tempera- 
tures affect  unequally  the  superincumbent  mass- 
es of  atmosplieric  air.  Erom  this  source  arise 
movements  of  the  air,  which,  combined  with 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  generate 
trade-winds  and  the  other  prevailing  winds  of 
different  regions.  Prevailing  Aviuds  moving 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  set  its  waters  in 
motion.  Thus  ocean  currents  are  established, 
which,  reflected  northward  and  southward  by 
continental  shores,  serve  to  transfer  tropical 
warmth  to  the  polar  regions,  and  polar  cold 
to  the  tropical  regions.  From  these  causes 
it  happens  that  in  tropical  latitudes  the  open 
sea  is  cooler  than  the  land,  while  in  polar  lati- 
tudes it  is  warmer  than  the  land.  In  the  tem- 
perate zones  the  temperature  of  the  sea  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  land  in  winter,  and  falls  below 
it  in  summer.  Winds  blowing  from  the  sea 
upon  the  land  carry  with  them  somewhat  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  At  Boston,  conse- 
quently, or  at  New  York,  or  Savannah,  a  sea- 
breeze  exerts  a  cooling  influence  in  summer  and 
a  warming  one  in  winter. 

The  amount  of  equalizing  influence  exerted 
by  the  ocean  must  obviously  depend  on  the 
proximity  of  the  water,  and  the  relative  amount 
of  wind  blowing  from  the  water  over  the  land. 
The  interior  of  large  land  areas,  like  North 
America,  Europe,  or  Australia,  must  preserve 
nearly  the  temperatures  due  to  the  common  as- 
tronomical conditions,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
land  alone  to  absorb  and  radiate  solar  heat. 
Hence  the  British  Islands  have  a  more  equable 
climate  than  Russia.  The  winters  of  New  York 
are  less  severe  than  those  of  St.  Louis,  though 
the  latter  is  nearly  two  degrees  furtlier  south  ; 
and  the  summers  are  also  less  excessive.  But 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind  is  a  circum- 
stance of  the  utmost  importance.  A  location  by 
the  ocean's  shore  Avould  experience  extremely 
little  of  the  equalizing  influence  of  water,  if  tlie 
movement  of  the  atmosphere  were  always  from 
the  land.  Now  it  results  from  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  that  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  temperate 


zone  arc  westerly.  Those  localities,  therefore, 
which  lie  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  oceans 
experience  more  the  ameliorating  influence  or 
situation  than  those  upon  western  shores.  The 
climate  of  Western  Europe  is  accordingly  less 
subject  to  extremes  than  that  of  Eastern  North 
America.  Western  Europe  is  more  equable 
than  Central  and  Eastern  Europe ;  as  our  Pa- 
cific shores  possess  a  less  rigorous  climate  than 
our  Atlantic  States  in  the  same  latitudes. 

Were  we  to  run  a  line  westward  from  New 
York  through  all  the  places  which  have  the 
same  mean  winter  temperature  as  that  city,  we 
should  find  that  in  receding  from  the  coast  it 
would  gradually  deflect  southward.  Toward 
the  centre  of  the  continent  the  amount  of  the 
deflection  would  be  considerable ;  but  in  ap- 
proaching the  Pacific  coast  we  should  observe 
a  very  remarkable  deflection  toward  the  north. 
In  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Ilocky  mountains  would,  indeed,  interpose  tho 
disturbing  effects  of  increased  altitude,  so  that 
our  isothermal  line  would  be  abruptly  deflected 
southward  in  passing  both  these  mountainous 
belts,  but  would  turn  northward  again  to  its 
normal  position  after  passing  them.  The  win- 
ter isothermal  of  30°  passes  through  New  Ha- 
ven in  latitude  41°  18'.  In  Kansas  this  iso- 
thermal is  as  far  south  as  Fort  Riley  (39°), 
whence  it  bends  northward  to  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  Fort  Laramie  (42°  40).  Experien- 
cing then  a  sudden  southward  flexure  to  Santa 
Fe  (35°  30'),  in  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
it  then  resumes  its  northward  trend  upon  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  reaches  tlic  Pacific  shore  only 
within  the  limits  of  Alaska. 

The  climatic  influences  of  vast  bodies  of  salt- 
water, like  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
have  long  been  understood.  The  effect  of 
small  inland  bodies  of  fresh-water  in  averting 
early  autumnal  frosts  has  also  been  generally  re- 
marked. But,  as  before  intimated,  meteorolo- 
gists do  not  seem  to  have  observed,  till  recently, 
that  great  lakes,  like  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
Superior,  exert  an  influence  in  deflecting  tho 
isothermal  lines  which  is  quite  comparable  with 
that  exerted  by  the  great  oceans  themselves. 

'J'hese  lakes,  in  truth,  are  no  inconsiderable 
representatives  of  the  ocean.  Lake  Superior 
is  4G0  miles  long  and  160  broad,  with  a  mean 
depth  of  988  feet.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of 
32,000  square  miles.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts might  stretch  herself  out  at  full  length 
and  bathe  in  its  waters.  Even  then  there 
would  be  room  enough  for  Rhode  Island  at  her 
feet  and  Connecticut  at  her  head,  with  Ver- 
mont stretched  along  her  right  and  New  Hamp- 
shire on  her  left.  You  may  take  all  New  En- 
gland, excepting  Maine,  and  hide  it  bodily  be- 
neath the  Avaters  of  this  single  lake.  Lake 
Michigan  is  3G0  miles  long  and  108  broad,  with 
a  mean  depth  of  900  feet  and  a  superficial  area 
of  20,000  square  miles.  You  could  sink  in  this 
lake  the  three  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland.  Lake  Huron,  with  a  length  of 
270  miles  and  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  Lake 
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Superior,  has  a  mean  depth  of  300  feet,  a  su- 
perficial extent  ecjual  to  tliat  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  would  swallow  up  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  including  the  duchies. 

You  may  embark  upon  a  sea-worthy  steamer 
at  Chicago  and  travel  for  thirty  hours  without 
a  sight  of  land  ;  and  after  having  passed  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  entered  Lake  Supe- 
rior, you  may  steam  for  two  days  more  without 
reaching  Superior  City  or  Duluth.  The  voy- 
age from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  around  the  lakes 
is  a  thousand  miles ;  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  is 
eleven  hundred  miles,  or  three-fifths  the  dis- 
tance from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland. 

The  majesty  of  the  tempest  is  little  less  on 
the  lakes  than  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  low 
perpetual  moan  of  the  breaking  waves  along 
the  beach  transports  the  imaginative  listener  to 
Long  Branch  or  Nahant.  During  a  summer 
day  they  breathe,  like  the  ocean,  a  cooling  at- 
mosphere on  every  shore,  Avhile  at  night  the  di- 
rection of  the  breeze  is  frequently  reversed. 
These  are  our  interior  land  and  sea  breezes. 
To  complete  the  analogy  our  great  inland 
seas  exhibit  the  fluctuations  of  a  diminutive 
but  genuine  lunar  tide. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  enormous  masses 
of  water  shonld  be  materially  elevated  above 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  by  three 
months  of  summer  weather,  or  depressed  ma- 
terial! r  below  it  by  three  months  of  winter. 
The  land  surfaces  in  the  same  latitudes  at- 
tain far  greater  extremes  of  cold  and  heat 
than  the  lakes.  Two  reasons  exist  for  this : 
First,  watery  surfaces  absorb  and  radiate  more 
slowly;  and  secondly,  the  continued  stirring 
of  the  waters  by  the  winds  mixes  the  snrface 
temperatnre  through  a  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet,  while,  on  the  land,  the  entire  effect  is  con- 
fined to  a  superficial  zone  of  about  seventy  to 
ninety  feet.  The  normal  mean  annual  temper- 
ature of  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mil- 
waukee is  44°,  and  this  should  be  about  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  water  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. In  summer  the  Milwaukee  mean  rises  to 
(]7°,  while  in  Avinter  it  sinks  to  22°.  The  wa- 
ter of  the  lake,  meanwhile,  rises  in  summer  only 
to  46°,  and  sinks  in  winter  only  to  40°.  Winds 
from  the  lake,  therefore,  partaking  largely  of 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  must  exert  a 
material  influence  in  equalizing  the  land  tem- 
peratures of  summer  and  winter.  Still  more, 
in  cases  of  extreme  Aveather,  when  the  land 
temperature  rises  to  95°  or  sinks  to  30°  be- 
low zero,  mnst  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
such  a  vast  body  of  water,  holding  itself  stead- 
ily at  a  somewhat  uniform  temperature,  be 
most  conspicuously  and  most  beneficently  ex- 
perienced. 

There  is  one  cause  of  the  mild  temperature 
of  deep  lake  waters  during  the  cold  season, 
which,  i)robably,  has  been  very  little  consid- 
ered. Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  are  near- 
ly a  thousand  feet  in  depth.  They  reach  down 
toward  the  internal  fires  a  distance  which,  if 
measured  through  the  solid  crust  of  the  eartli, 


would  bring  us  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
Avarmth.  Upon  the  land  the  influence  of  cli- 
matic changes  does  not  extend,  on  the  average, 
to  a  greater  depth  than  eighty  feet.  Beneath 
this  Ave  experience  an  increase  of  temperature 
amounting  to  one  degree  for  eveiy  forty-five 
feet  of  descent.  According  to  this  laAv  the  ter- 
restrial temperature  at  the  bottom,  of  Lake 
INIichigan  should  be  increased  eighteen  de- 
grees. Were  there  no  mingling  of  the  deep- 
er and  shalloAver  strata  of  the  Avater  this  in- 
crease Avould  exist.  This  amount  of  heat, 
nevertheless — Avith  some  abatement  to  Avhich 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer — distributed  through 
the  entire  depth  of  the  Avater,  must  produce  no 
inconsiderable  elevation  of  temperature  in  the 
general  mass. 

During  the  winter,  therefore,  Lake  Michigan 
may  be  regarded  as  a  great  natural  stove  hold- 
ing and  slowly  radiating  the  heat  absorbed 
during  summer  from  the  solar  fires,  eked  out 
by  an  unfailing  accession  of  heat  from  beneath 
yielded  by  the  reservoir  of  igneous  force  im- 
prisoned Avithin  the  earth.  When,  on  a  sting- 
ing Avintry  morning,  Ave  behold  the  steam  as- 
cending from  the  Avhole  surface  of  the  placid 
lake,  Ave  Avitness  an  analogy  to  the  vessel  of 
Avater  steaming  over  our  household  fires,  Avhich 
is  more  literal  and  more  striking  than  Ave  had 
dared  to  imagine. 

Such  vast  and  efficient  compensators  of  cli- 
matic extremes,  situated  in  the  interior  of  con- 
tinents, rescuing  broad  areas  from  the  waste 
supremacy  of  summer  heats  and  Avintry  frosts, 
seem  like  interpositions  of  Providence  to  adapt 
the  Avorld  to  the  bodily  necessities  of  its  in- 
habitants. Such  beneficent  equalizers  are  all 
great  lakes ;  and  such,  not  less  strikingly,  are 
those  vast  seas  streAvn  through  the  midst  of  the 
lands  Avhich  Avere  the  home  of  the  earliest  rep- 
resentatives of  our  race — the  Mediterranean, 
the  Black,  and  Caspian  seas. 

It  Avill  interest  the  reader  to  understand 
more  definitely  and  more  in  detail  Avhat  is  the 
precise  effect  of  our  great  lakes  upon  the  cli- 
mate of  the  regions  contiguous  to  them.  With 
the  view  of  furnishing  these  details  Ave  have 
constructed  a  series  of  isothermal  charts,  two 
of  Avhich  are  here  reproduced  on  a  diminished 
scale.  These  charts  have  recently  been  con- 
structed from  a  ncAv  and  original  discussion  of 
meteorological  data,  most  of  Avhich  have  never 
heretofore  been  employed  in  any  such  attempt. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  climatic 
effects  of  the  great  lakes  in  a  striking  light  Ave 
have  selected  for  presentation  the  charts  of 
isothermals  for  January  and  July.  These  being 
generally  the  coldest  and  Avarmest  months  of 
the  year,  the  contrasts  betAveen  the  land  and 
Avater  temperatures  are  greater  during  those 
months  than  at  any  other  periods.  Tlie  iso- 
thermal lines,  therefore,  must  suffer  in  January 
and  July  the  greatest  deflections  from  their  gen- 
eral course. 

Turning  our  attention  first  to  the  chart  of 
isothermals  for  Julv,   avc  Avitness   a  series  of 
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lines  drawn  through  localities  of  equal  mean 
temperatures,  within  the  limits  of  the  region 
affected  by  lake  influence,  and  extending  west- 
ward fiir  enough  to  reach  the  general  conti- 


nental conditioris.  The  first  thing  whicli  im- 
presses us  is  the  extreme  southward  deflection 
of  all  the  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  a  similar,  though  less  abrupt,  deflection  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron.  Tracing,  for  in- 
stance, the  line  of  70°j  we  find  it  entering  the 
limits  of  tlie  chart  on  the  48th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Its  course  is  southeast  as  far  as  Fort 
Ripley,  in  Minnesota,  whence  it  passes  nearly 
eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Menomonee  River. 
Here  it  comes  under  the  decided  influence  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  rapidly  bends  southward, 
passing  through  Green  Bay  and  Milwaukee,  in 
Wisconsin.  Reappearing  at  Grand  Haven,  in 
the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  it  trends 
almost  directly  northward  to  Traverse  City, 
whence  it  arches  across  the  peninsula  till,  com- 
ing within  the  influence  of  Lake  Huron,  it  bends 
southward  again  and  passes  into  Canada  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  that  lake.  It  passes 
thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Penetan- 
guishene,  on  Georgian  Bay.  This  isothermal 
is  deflected,  through  the  influence  of  the  lakes, 
to  the  extent  of  five  degrees  of  latitude,  or  350 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  general  course 
of  all  the  isothermals  from  07°  to  75°  is  ex- 
tremely similar  to  that  just  traced. 

It  follows,  from  these  indications,  that  an  al- 
most identical  July  temperature  stretches  along 
the  two  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  from  Chicago 
to  Mackinac.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
immedit.e  western  shore  is  somewhat  more 
cooled  than  the  immediate  eastern.  This  re- 
sults, as  a  careful  investigation  has  shown,  from 
a  slight  preponderance  of  winds,  in  July,  from 
points  east  of  the  meridian.  At  Chicago  this 
jiveponderance  is  as  GO  to  33  ;  at  INIilwaukee,  as 
48  to  37.  But  at  INIilwaukee  and  northward, 
northerly  and  even  northwesterly  winds  feel  the 
influence  of  Green  Bay. 

Further  inspection  of  these  isothermals  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  July  temperature  of  the 
lower  peninsula  of  JNIichigan  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  interior  of  Wisconsin  in  the  same 
latitudes  ;  but  the  heat  of  tlie  ^Mackinac  region 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Wisconsin  and 
]\Iinncsota  on  the  same  parallels.  This  accounts 
for  the  popularity  of  Mackinac  as  a  place  of 
healthful  summer  resort.  On  the  contrary,  the 
heat  of  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
peninsula  is  equal  to  that  experienced  through 
the  northern  half  of  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Oliio,  two  or  three  degrees  further  south.  The 
July  temperature  of  ^larietta,  Ohio,  is  7dh°, 
w  liich  is  the  same  as  that  of  Flint,  and  less  than 
that  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Another  effect  of  the  perturbating  influence 
of  the  lakes,  reacting  upon  topographical  and 
continental  relations,  is  to  cause  certain  iso- 
thermals to  divide  and,  by  reuniting,  to  inclose 
detached  areas,  which  stand  like  islands  of  cold 
or  heat.  An  example  of  the  former  is  seen  in 
the  lower  peninsula  of  ^lichigan,  and  one  of  the 
latter  in  Iowa.  The  greater  part  of  Ohio,  how- 
ever, seems  to  constitute  an  island  of  uniform 
temperature  in  July,  since  from  Cleveland  to 
Marietta  and  Portsmoutli  the  mean  is  not  far 
from  73 p. 

The  distribution  of  the  January  isothermals 
possesses  still  greater  interest.      It  is  the  sever- 


ity of  our  winter  climate,  rather  than  that  of 
summer,  which  conditions  the  growth  and  health 
of  most  of  our  perennial  exotics,  as  peaches,  ap- 
ples, and  grapes.  Glancing  at  the  chart  of  Jan- 
uary isothermals,  the  eye  is  first  arrested  by  tlie 
general  northicai-d  deflection  of  the  lines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lakes  ^Michigan  and  Huron.  This 
direction  is  the  reverse  of  tlie  July  inflection. 
The  isothermal  of  23°,  for  instance,  which  passes 
through  Peoria,  Illinois,  enters  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan  and  passes  directly 
to  Northport,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  Traverse 
Bay.  It  thence  sweeps  southward  to  Lansing, 
when  it  returns  northward,  under  the  influence 
of  Lake  Huron,  to  Thunder  Bay  Island,  and 
finally  bends  eastward,  passing  forty  miles  south 
of  Penetanguishene,  in  Canada. 

Similarly,  the  isotherm  of  27°  sweeps  from 
Southwestern  ]Michigan  through  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  thence  to  Fort  Riley,  in  Kansas, 
near  the  latitude  of  39°.  Eastward,  the  same 
isotherm  strikes  through  Central  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  The  January  climate  of  New  Bufialo  is 
as  mild  as  that  of  Cincinnati.  Traverse  City 
corresponds  in  this  respect  with  Omaha,  Mus- 
catine, Ottawa,  and  Aurora.  jNIackinac  and 
Marquette  compare  witli  Green  Bay,  Fort  Win- 
nebago, and  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  isotherm 
of  22°  is  deflected  by  the  influence  of  Lake 
]Michigan  over  a  belt  of  four  and  a  half  de- 
grees. This  is  more  than  300  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  and  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  ]\Iackinac 
to  Fort  Wayne. 

Another  fact  strikingly  exhibited  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  January  temperatures  along 
the  opposite  sides  of  Lake  Michigan.  The 
'  mean  at  Chicago  is  22i°,  while  that  of  New 
'  Buffalo,  directly  opposite,  is  30°.  The  mean 
'  of  Milwaukee  is  20 p,  while  that  of  its  vis-a-vis, 
I  Grand  Haven,  is  25°.  The  mean  of  Greeu 
Bay  is  19°,  and  that  of  Appleton  15 P,  while 
that  of  Traverse  City  is  22°c  Greatly  as  the 
Janiuiry  climate  along  the  western  shore  is 
ameliorated  by  the  influence  of  the  lake,  that 
along  the  eastern  shore  is  still  further  amelio- 
rated to  the  extent  of  four  to  seven  degrees. 
This  contrast  results  from  the  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  cold  winds,  which,  in  the  North- 
western States,  is  from  the  west  and  southwest. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  data  accumulated 
by  observations,  aggregating  eleven  years  at 
Chicago,  shows  that,  in  January,  the  winds 
from  the  west  of  the  meridian  are  to  those  from 
the  east  as  72  to  5,  At  ]Milwaukee,  for  thirteen 
years,  tlie  westerly  winds  are  to  the  easterly  as 
00  to  18.  At  ^Manitowoc,  for  eleven  years,  the 
westerly  winds  are  to  the  easterly  as  07  to  11, 
These  results  embody  ;'ll  January  winds  except 
those  directly  from  the  north  or  south. 

At  the  same  time  the  January  climate  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  lower  peninsula  of 
^lichigan  is  not  much  more  severe  than  that 
along  the  western,  though  the  prevailing  winds 
along  the  eastern  shore,  as  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  are  from  the  west  of  the  meridian,  and 
carry  the  influence  of  Lake  Huron  away  from 
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the  land.  This  state  of  things  is  accounted  for  stance,  is  four  degrees  above  that  of  Prairie  du 
by  three  considerations.  First,  the  influence  Chien,  on  the  same  parallel.  The  narrowing 
of  Lake  Michigan  is  distinctly  felt  across  the  of  the  peninsula  northward  emphasizes  this  con- 
entire  peninsula.     The  mean  of  Flint,  for  in-  sideration.     Secondly,  Lake  Huron  exerts  its 
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proper  influence  upon  the  western  shore,  which 
reinforces  tliat  brought  from  Lake  Micliigan. 
Thirdly,  the  intrusion  of  Saginaw  Bay  into  the 
interior  tlirows  a  hirge  area  to  the  east  and 
southeast,  of  this  body  of  water.  It  may  also 
be  mentioned  that  the  position  of  this  bay,  and 
the  peculiar  bend  of  Lake  Huron  toward  the 
west,  are  such  that  even  north  winds  must 
come  somewhat  tempered  by  these  great  nat- 
nral  stoves.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  circum- 
stance that,  while  Manitowoc,  Milwaukee,  and 
Chicago,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
have  lake  winds  during  January — represented 
by  the  numbers  11,  18,  and  7,  respectively — 
IMiunder  Bay  Island,  Ottawa  Point,  and  Fort 
Gratiot,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  have 
winds  from  that  lake  during  January — repre- 
sented by  the  numbers  51,  86,  and  35.  These 
numbers  embrace  north  winds  at  Chicago  and 
the  points  on  Lake  Huron,  and  southwest  winds 
at  Ottawa  Point,  as  these  sweep  along  the  axis 
of  Saginaw  Bay. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  region  south 
and  southwest  of  Lake  Superior  the  isothermals 
exhibit  a  series  of  remarkable  loops.  The  great 
isotherm  of  14°,  for  instance,  coming  down  past 
the  head  waters  of  the  Minnesota  Kiver,  pass- 
ing near  St.  Paul,  and  continuing  southeast- 
Avard  to  the  44:th  parallel,  begins  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  Lake  Michigan,  and  bends  northeast 
tlirough  the  region  west  of  Green  Bay  to  the  nar- 
row peninsula  north  of  Lake  Michigan,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  Lake  Superior,  it  loops 
west  again,  passing  south  of  Marquette  and  On- 
tonagon to  Bayfield  and  Duluth,  whence,  bending 
east  a  second  time,  it  passes  near  Beaver  Bay, 
in  Minnesota,  and,  crossing  Kewenaw  Point, 
emerges  npon  Canadian  soil  some  forty  miles 
to  the  north  of  Sault  St.  Marie.  The  loop 
which  opens  westward  denotes  the  position  of 
a  zone  of  cold  located  along  the  elevated  dis- 
trict which  forms  the  water-shed  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi.  The  axis  of  this 
zone,  instead  of  lying  along  the  head  waters  of 
the  streams  flowing  north  and  south,  is  crowded 
southward,  apparently,  by  the  influence  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  other  loop  Avhich  opens  east- 
ward is  a  zone  of  warmth  stretching  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  from  Ontonagon 
to  the  Sault  St.  Marie.  An  island  of  cold  seems 
to  be  located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  another  in 
Northern  Iowa.  An  area  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture stretches  across  ^Middle  Ohio,  as  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  the  case  also  in  July. 

These  two  charts  serve  to  illustrate  tlie  nature 
and  extent  of  the  summer  and  winter  eftects 
of  the  great  lakes — especially  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan— in  equalizing  the  temperatures  throughout 
the  lake  region.  Were  we  to  reproduce  here 
the  chart  of  isothermals  for  the  entire  season 
of  summer  we  should  witness  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  u])on  the  July  chart,  though 
somewhat  less  pronounced  For  example,  the 
isotherm  of  72^,  which  comes  from  the  vicinity 
cf  Lake  Winnipeg,  passes  near  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


and  Ottawa,  Illinois,  and  thence  sweeps  north- 
ward into  the  centre  of  Michigan,  and,  return- 
ing, passes  south  of  Flint,  east  of  Romeo,  west  of 
Ann  Arbor,  and  thence  directly  south  through 
Western  Ohio  to  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati, 
whence  it  trends  eastward,  passing  south  of 
Marietta  into  the  mountain  climate  of  West 
Virginia,  The  chart  of  winter  isothermals 
likewise  would  be  found  fairly  represented  by 
that  of  the  January  isotherms  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  The  winter  isotherm  of 
24°,  which  strikes  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
a  little  north  of  Chicago,  intercepts  the  Michi- 
gan shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Traverse  City, 
three  degrees  of  latitude  further  north. 

As  to  the  spring  and  autumn  isothermals, 
they  a])proximate  the  isothermals  for  the  year, 
as  might  be  expected.  The  land  temperature 
during  these  seasons  approaches  that  of  the 
water.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  in  spring 
Lake  Michigan  exerts  a  perceptible  cooling  in- 
fluence, especially  npon  the  west  side.  This 
contrast  upon  the  opposite  shores  is  produced, 
as  in  July,  by  the  predominance  of  winds,  es- 
pecially in  May,  from  points  to  the  east  of  the 
meridian.  Thus  at  Manitowoc  the  winds  from 
the  east  and  west  of  the  meridian  are  in  May 
as  37  to  26.  At  Milwaukee  they  are  as  62  to 
24,  and  in  April  as  52  to  33.  At  Chicago — in- 
cluding north  winds,  which  are  here  lake  winds 
— the  ratio  of  lake  and  land  winds  in  Mav  is  as 
44  to  40. 

In  autumn  the  mean  effect  of  Lake  IMichigan 
upon  the  west  side  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  but 
on  the  east  side  it  exerts  a  decidedly  warming 
influence,  especially  toward  the  north.  The 
isotherm  of  48",  which  passes  just  north  of 
Milwaukee,  loops  around  the  Beaver  Islands 
(near  Mackinac),  and  strikes  eastward  but  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Mackinac.  The  autumn 
isotherm  of  50",  which  passes  near  Omaha, 
crosses  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  be- 
tween the  42d  and  43d  parallels.  This  restric- 
tion of  the  warming  influence  to  the  east  side 
is  caused  evidently  by  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  winds  from  the  west  of  the  meridian 
■during  each  of  the  autumn  months.  This  pre- 
ponderance is  shown  for  Chicago  by  the  ratio 
of  151  to  70;  for  Milwaukee,  by  the  ratio  of 
147  to  94  ;  and  for  Manitowoc,  by  the  ratio  of 
160  to  60.  This  marked  autumnal  influence 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  possesses  inestima- 
ble importance  in  delaying  the  advent  of  severe 
autumnal  frosts.  As  a  consequence  vegetation 
retains  its  vigor,  from  Northport  to  St.  Joseph, 
until  about  the  first  of  November — and  some- 
times mucli  later — which  is  three  weeks  later 
than  the  occurrence  of  killing  frosts  upon  the 
west  shore,  or  even  in  Central  and  Southern 
Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  chart  of  isothermals  for  the  year  might 
be  expected  to  show  a  complete  neutralization  of 
the  warming  and  cooling  influences  of  the  lakes. 
If  this  were  so,  we  should  see  them  crossing 
the  lake  region  without  perceptible  inflections. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     It  appears, 
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somewhat  unexpectedly,  that  the  resultant  of 
the  warming  and  cooling  effects  is  a  perceptible 
warming  effect  exerted  on  the  Michigan  side  of 
Lake  Michigan.  On  the  43d  parallel,  for  ex- 
ample, the  annual  mean  of  Fort  Atkinson  and 
Milwaukee  is  about  45"  ;  while,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  the  annual  mean  of  Grand 
Haven  and  Grand  Rapids  is  47i°.  This  dif- 
ference of  two  and  one-fourth  degrees  can  be 
occasioned  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  excess 
of  the  mean  warmth  of  the  lake  over  that  of 
the  land  in  the  same  latitude.  As  there  are 
no  warm  currents  setting  through  Lake  Michi- 
gan, as  in  the  case  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
as  no  considerable  rivers  from  the  south  im- 
part to  any  perceptible  extent  the  temperature 
proper  to  a  more  southern  region,  we  are  led  to 
suggest  that  this  obvious  excess  of  lake  warmth 
may  indicate  the  measure  of  that  influence  trans- 
mitted from  the  earth's  interior  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  we  had  con- 
cluded, on  a  priori  grounds,  must  be  felt  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  These  certainly  are  inter- 
esting facts,  and  the  proposed  explanation  will 
be  found  worthy  of  consideration. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  for  the 
consideration  of  the  isothermal  lines  of  the  lake 
region,  which  will  place  the  influence  of  the 
great  lakes  in  a  still  more  vivid  light.  As  their 
warming  effects  are  more  apparent  during  the 
coldest  month  than  during  the  coldest  season, 
so  they  are  still  more  apparent  on  occasion  of 
the  coldest  day  or  night.  In  fact,  with  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  and  horticultural  adapta- 
tions, it  is  vastly  more  important  to  study  the 
extremes  than  the  means  of  the  wintry  season. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  may  not 
be  severe ;  while  on  one  or  more  occasions,  as 
at  St.  Louis  or  Janesville,  the  thermometer  may 
sink  to  the  point  of  destructive  severity.  It  is 
precisely  on  such  occasions  that  the  ameliora- 
ting influence  of  the  lakes,  especially  of  Lake 
Michigan,  is  most  largely  exerted. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  to  consider 
minimum  winter  extremes.  Every  locality  ex- 
periences, each  winter,  an  occasion  of  greatest 
cold  for  that  winter,  which  we  designate  the 
ininimum  of  the  winter.  During  the  period  of 
ten  or  twenty  years,  the  thermometer  will  sink 
once  or  twice  to  a  point  lower  than  that  reach- 
ed on  any  other  occasion.  This  lowest  point 
we  designate  the  extreme  minimum  for  such  series 
of  years,  Avhile  the  mean  minimum  is  the  average 
of  the  yearly  minima  for  a  series  of  years. 

We  have  constructed  two  charts  of  isotherm- 
als,  showing  respectively  the  places  which  ex- 
perience the  same  mean  minimum  and  the  same 
extreme  Tninimum.  These  charts  exhibit,  in  a 
surprising  manner,  the  agency  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  averting  destructive  extremes  of  cold. 
As  the  wind  is  almost  always  from  the  west  of 
the  meridian  on  occasions  of  extreme  cold,  it 
is  evident  that  the  ameliorating  effect  must  be 
awarded  chiefly  to  the  Michigan  side  of  the  lake. 

Looking  at  the  isothermal  chart  for  mean 
viinitna,  we  find  the  lines  running  literally  north 


and  south  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  isotherm  of  the  mean  minimum  of  ?ninus 
15°  passes  from  Fort  Riley,  in  Kansas,  to  New 
Buffalo,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Michi- 
gan ;  thence  to  Manitowoc  and  the  vicinity  of 
Mackinac.  A  very  long  series  of  observations 
at  the  latter  place — aggregating  28  years — dem- 
onstrates that  the  coldest  days  of  winter  are, 
on  the  average,  no  more  rigorous  than  those  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  or  of  Northern  Missouri.  If 
we  add  to  these  equal  quantities  of  cold  the 
amount  of  ivind  proper  to  each  region,  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  the  balance  of  sensible  and 
damaging  cold  turns  promptly  against  the  more 
southern  localities.  There  is  no  point  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  where  the 
mean  minimum  is  lower  than  minus  6°.  The 
chart  is  full  of  suggestions  of  this  kind. 

One  can  not  help  remarking,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  important  bearing  of  the  facts  disclosed 
upon  the  great  enterprise  of  Hon,  Edgar  Conk- 
ling,  in  reference  to  the  founding  and  endow- 
ment of  a  national  university  at  Mackinac. 
They  furnish  the  exact  and  inductive  basis  of 
tlie  reputation  for  salubrity  which  has  long  been 
enjoyed,  to  some  extent,  by  the  region  of  the 
northern  lakes.  They  demonstrate  that  Mack- 
inac possesses,  both  in  its  summer  and  its  win- 
ter climate,  those  conditions  of  comfortable 
equability  of  temperature,  freedom  from  violent 
winds,  and  entire  exemption  from  malarious 
influences,  which  constitute  the  medical  man's 
ideal  of  a  resort  for  invalids,  and  a  region  suit- 
ed to  the  rearing  of  vigorous,  strong-bodied, 
and  strong-minded  men  and  women. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  chart  for  ex- 
treme minima,  we  see  the  lake  influence  exerted 
under  its  most  exaggerated  and  astonishing  as- 
pects. The  line  of  extreme  minimum  oi minus 
25°  strikes  from  Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  to 
Ottawa  and  the  vicinity  of  Chicago ;  thence 
along  Lake  Michigan,  a  few  miles  east  of  Mil- 
waukee, to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mackinac. 
The  isotherm  of  viinus  24°  strikes  St.  Louis 
and  passes  thence  through  Central  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  and  thence,  northward,  through  Mich- 
igan at  the  distance  of  35  or  40  miles  from  the 
lake  shore,  to  the  latitude  of  Thunder  Bay, 
whence  it  descends  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  peninsula,  and  continues  south  even  to  the 
Ohio  River  !  There  is  no  point  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  which  has  experienced  an 
extreme  minimum  lower  than  minus  1G°. 

These  climatic  peculiarities  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  sustain  most  important 
relations  to  its  agricultural  and  pomological  ca- 
pabilities. Fruit  trees  and  shrubs  which  escape 
destruction  through  the  winters  of  Central  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  are  found  to  enjoy  equal  im- 
munity all  the  M-ay  from  New  Buffalo  to  North- 
port — a  distance  of  225  miles  in  a  right  line. 
During  the  period  of  verdure,  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  lake  secures  them  from  the  early 
and  late  frosts,  which  are  not  unfrequently  felt 
as  far  south  as  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  The 
growing  season  is  consequently  as  long,  and 
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very  nearly  as  warm,  as  that  of  Central  Illinois. 
The  eqtiability  of  the  climate  is  considerably 
greater ;  while  the  persistent  and  chilling  and 
destructive  winds  which  characterize  the  south- 
west are  comparatively  unknown.  At  the  same 
time  the  soil  of  the  entire  belt,  from  Indiana  to 
Grand  Traverse  Bay,  is  worthy  of  the  climate. 
Though  decidedly  sandy,  and,  at  iirst  view,  un- 
inviting, it  is  proven,  both  by  investigation  and 
experience,  to  abound  in  those  alkaline  sub- 
stances requisite  for  the  highest  luxuriance  of 
ordinary  vegetation. 


In  accordance  with  these  condition*,  the 
entire  lake  shore,  for  a  breadth  of  twenty  to 
forty  miles,  is  becoming  rapidly  converted  into 
orchards  and  plantations  for  the  rearing  of 
all  the  ditierent  fruits  known  in  the  tem- 
perate zones. 

It  yet  remains  to  mention  a  singular,  and, 
one  could  almost  believe,  a  Providential  con- 
formation of  the  lake  shore  which  greatly  en- 
hances its  ameliorating  influence  on  climate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  creates  important  facil- 
ities for  shipment  and  transportation  of  the 
products  of  the  soil.  Any  one,  looking  at  an 
ordinary  map  of  Lake  ^Michigan,  would  at  once 
conclude  that  the  rigid  continuity  of  the  coast- 
line excluded  the  possibility  of  all  harbor  ac- 
commodations from  Chicago  to  Grand  Trav- 
erse Bay.  It  is  true  that  we  find  few  harbors 
in  a  state  of  preparation  for  occupancy  ;  but 
it  is  a  singular  and  interesting  and  most  im- 
portant fact,  that  there  is  not  a  stream,  how- 
ever small,  emptying  into  Lake  ^Michigan  from 
the  east,  which  does  not  first  discharge  its  wa- 
ters into  a  small  lake  which  communicates 
almost  immediately  with  Lake  Michigan. 
Looking  at  a  representation  of  this  hydro- 
graphic  singularity,  one  can  hardly  resist  the 
fancy  that  we  have  here  a  real  litter  of  lake- 
lets nestling  alongside  of  the  great  maternal 
lake.  These  baby  lakes  are  bodies  of  clear 
water  with  clean  sandy  shores,  and  abound  in 
delicate  fish.  Toward  the  north  they  contain 
the  "speckled  trout"  in  abundance.  There 
are  a  dozen  of  these  lakelets  which  furnisli 
depth  of  warer  suliicient  for  the  largest  steam- 
ers. 

The  climatic  effect  of  these  numerous 
smaller  bodies  of  fresh  water — stretched  like 
a  fringe  of  pearls  along  the  skirt  of  the  penin- 
sula— is  to  widen  the  belt  of  lake  influence, 
and  to  temper  the  cold  approaching  from  al- 
most every  direction.  They  also  multiply 
many  fold  the  length  of  coast-line,  and  fur- 
nish innumerable  sites  enjoying  a  water  as- 
pect. As  the  banks  of  all  these  lakes  are 
elevated  and  dry,  tliis  lengthening  of  the  line 
of  lake-side  situations  is  a  circumstance  of  very 
great  m.oment. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  when  we  look 
along  the  icestei-n  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  for 
the  counterpart  of  this  string  of  lakelets,  it  is 
not  there  !      The  eastern  shore  monopolizes 
again  all  the  advantages.     Blessed  be  the  west 
Avindl   which,  though  it  pinches  the  squatter 
on  the  prairie,  and  by  the  hands  of  its  serv- 
ants, the  waves,  digs  down  the  eastern  borders 
of  \Yisconsin,  heaves  up  piles  of  sand  upon  the 
shore  of  ^Michigan,  making  unwearied  additions 
to  the  land,  and  building  up  the  terraces  of  our 
crystal  lakelets  to  furnish  a  "lake  view"  for 
every  homestead  along  the  border  of  the  "  beau- 
tiful peninsula." 

At  the  same  time  there  are  few  natural  har- 
bors along  the  coast.  Grand  Traverse  Bay, 
with  its  two  arms  and  considerable  indentations, 
furnishes   maguiticent   harbors;    but    the    en- 
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trances  to  all  the  small  lakes  southward,  with 
a  single  exception,  were  originally  more  or  less 
obstructed  by  sand-bars.  Tiiese,  at  several 
localities,  have  been  dredged  out,  so  that  some 
of  the  fineist  harbors  in  the  world  are  now  ac- 
cessible. 

Only  one  of  these  lakelets  possesses  a  natural 
outlet  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  large  vessels. 
This  is  Spring  Lake — a  gem  of  a  lake,  five  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  Avide — which  opens  into 
the  broad  and  deep  estuary  of  the  Grand  liiver, 
near  Grand  Haven.  We  present  an  enlarged 
view  of  this  fine  lake  and  of  the  contiguous  re- 
gion to  the  mouth  of  Grand  River.  The  great 
steamers  running  in  connection  with  the  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee  Railway,  between  Gr^fkid 
Haven  and  Milwaukee,  find  abundant  water  to 
Truitport  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  banks 
of  Spring  Lake  are  elevated  twenty  to  forty 
feet  above  the  water.  The  soil  is  a  fine  sand}- 
loam,  and  all  the  physical  conditions  of  the  con- 
tiguous country  are  most  complete  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fruit  production. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  region,  so 
singularly  endowed  with  facilities  commercial, 
climatic,  and  pomological,  should  have  lain  al- 
most unobserved  until  about  two  years  since, 
when  Captain  E.  L.  Craw,  now  of  Eruitport, 
took  possession  of  it,  and  brought  it  into  notice. 
The  shores  of  this  little  lake  are  now  alive  Avith 
the  activities  of  clearing,  planting,  and  building, 
as  in  two  years  more  they  will  be  Avith  those 
of  harvesting  and  shipping.  The  village  of 
Eruitport  has  risen  like  an  exhalation  from  the 


soil.  Here  the  favorite  temple  of  Pomona  Avill 
be  reared.  Just  at  the  foot  of  this  charming 
body  of  water  is  the  village  of  Spring  Lake, 
notorious  as  the  site  of  one  of  those  ncAv  Avon- 
ders  of  Michigan,  the  famed  "magnetic  Avells." 


MY  TWO  LIME-TREES. 

BY  TUE  AUTUOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

OxE  Stretches  out  under  my  AAindoAV 

Its  arms  to  the  sunshine  bright ; 
Yearly  groAvs  taller,  stronger, 

More  vocal  Avith  green  delight. 
The  other  beneath  a  church  toAver 

Sings  in  as  dulcet  tones, 
While  its  roots  creep  tenderly  downAvard 

Into  the  buried  bones. 

One — all  night  long  through  its  branches 

Steal  tremulous  murmurs  deep, 
And  I  think,  "Noav  the  other  Avhispers 

As  softly  o'er  them  that  sleep."    . 
When  one  is  alive  Avith  humming 

Of  bees  in  its  blossoms  brave, 
I  know  that  the  other  is  dropping 

Sweet  honey-scents  over  the  grave. 

Far  in  the  distant  future 

Both  of  my  limes  I  see, 
The  one  as  a  garden  glory, 

The  other  a  churcli-yard  tree. 
But  each  will  praise  God,  tree-fashion, 

As  on  the  centuries  roll: 

And  I?     I  shall  praise  Hi©i!|f?L!NGAMfe^ 
With  my  dead — as  a  liA-mg  souL  „  „.     "^    '•  ■*» 
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QUEEN  LOUISE    OF  PRUSSIA. 

LOUISE  AUGUSTA  WILHELMINA 
AMELIA,  of  Mecklenburg -Strelitz,  wife 
of  Erederick  William  HI.  of  Prussia,  and  moth- 
er of  the  present  King  William,  who  has  recent- 
ly been  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  characters  in  the  history  of  her 
sex.  She  was  descended  from  a  high,  prince- 
ly house,  numbering  among  her  ancestors  Hen- 
ry le  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  first  conquer- 
ed that  country  from  its  savage  inhabitants. 
Her  father,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  was 
brother  to  Queen  Charlotte  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  the  Princess  Louisa's  birth  he  was 
Governor-General  of  Hanover,  and  also  held  a 
marshal's  baton  in  that  service. 

Early  left  motherless,  the  Princess  Louise 
and  her  younger  sister,  Erederika,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  their  maternal  grand- 
mother—  a  Avise,  judicious  lady,  and  one  in 
every  way  fitted  to  conduct  their  education. 

In  the  year  1792  the  young  princesses,  ac- 
eompanied  by  their  grandmother,  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  their  married  sister,  Charlotte,  Duch- 
ess of  Hildburghausen,  stopping  on  the  way 
at  EranKfort  to  visit  Goethe's  mother.  Lou- 
ise was  then  sixteen,  Erederika  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  two  girls  were  full  of  life  and 
frolic,  and,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  strict 
Hofmeisterin  who  attended  them,  amused  them- 
selves by  pumping  water  in  the  back  yard ! 
Eor  this  offense  the  horrified  court  lady  locked 
them  up  in  the  house,  and  good  Erau  Goethe, 
grieved  that  the  merry  young  things  were  not 
allowed  to  have  their  play  out,  consoled  them 
with  cakes  and  salad,  "of  which,''  says  a  re- 
liable chronicler,  "they  did  not  leave  a  single 
crumb." 

As  New  Strelitz  had  become  the  theatre  of 
war,  the  young  princesses  remained  for  some 
time  with  their  sister.  On  the  Avay  home,  in 
April,  171)3,  they  were  invited  by  their  relative, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  visit  the  camp  be- 
fore Mainz,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  roy- 
al army,  and  be  introduced  to  the  king.  Goe- 
the, writing  from  the  camp,  says,  "Amidst  the 
tumult  of  war  these  two  young  ladies  might 
have  been  taken  for  heavenly  visions.  The 
impression  they  made  on  me  will  never  be  ef- 
faced." 

This  brief  visit  led  to  the  most  important  re- 
sults ;  for  the  next  month,  at  Frankfort,  Lou- 
ise and  Erederika  were  formally  betrothed  to 
the  two  elder  sons  of  the  king — Louise  to  the 
crown  prince,  Erederika  to  his  brother  Louis. 

Louisa  was  at  that  time  in  the  first  bloom  of 
that  exquisite  beauty  afterward  so  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  Her  features  were  fault- 
less, her  complexion  transparently  fiiir  and  brill- 
iant, her  eyes  deep  and  blue  as  the  midnight 
heavens,  and  her  hair  of  that  golden- auburn 
sluule  old  painters  loved  so  well.  Tall  and  slen- 
der as  a  young  birch-tree,  there  was  a  nameless 
grace  in  all  her  movements,  a  charm  and  fas- 
cination about  her  whole  personality,  that  could 


not  be  traced  to  mere  loveliness  of  form  and 
feature.     It  was 

"The  mind,  the  music  breathing  through  her  face." 

Old  and  young,  simple  and  gentle,  were  alike 
attracted  to  this  young  girl.  Even  the  matter- 
of-fact  Ritter  von  Long  becomes  sentimental 
in  speaking  of  her.  He  says  in  his  memoirs : 
"She  floated  before  me  like  an  unearthly  be- 
ing of  angelic  form  and  honeyed  eloquence,  by 
means  of  which  she  threw  a  magic  spell  around 
all  who  approached  her.  She  was  a  complete 
enchantress,  if  ever  I  saw  one."' 

The  crown  prince  at  once  yielded  his  heart 
to  this  fair  enchantress  ;  he  loved  her  at  first 
sight.  Years  after,  in  one  of  those  rare  mo- 
ments when  he  ventured  to  speak  of  her  so 
dearly  loved,  so  early  lost,  he  said  to  Eylert, 
"When  I  first  saw  my  Louise  I  mentally  ex- 
claimed, in  the  words  of  Schiller, 

'  "Tis  she,  or  none  on  earth !' 

and  I  felt  that  he  had  truly  described  the  emo- 
tions of  that  moment." 

Prince  Louis  was  in  the  same  way  struck 
with  the  younger  sister,  Erederika. 

Eour  sisters  of  this  family  made  pure  love- 
matches — a  lot  quite  unusual  among  princesses. 
Jean  Paul  dedicates  his  "Titan"  to  these  "four 
fair  and  blooming  sisters  on  a  throne,"  and,  in 
his  quaint,  poetic  way,  styles  them  Aphrodite, 
Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and  Thalia,  who,  weary  of 
ever-bright,  cold  Olympus,  wished  themselves 
on  earth,  where  the  soul  loves  more  because  it 
suffers  more,  and  where  it  is  sadder  but  warmer. 
"  And  so  they  became  human,  and  were  called 
Louise.  Charlotte,  Theresa,  and  Erederika." 

The  wedding  of  the  crown  prince  was  to 
take  place  on  Christmas-eve,  and  on  the  23d 
of  December  the  two  princesses  made  their 
state  entrance  into  Berhn.  Passing  through  a 
triumphal  arch,  the  corte'ge  proceeded  to  the 
old  palace  and  the  Dom  Kirche,  where  bloom- 
ing flowers  and  orange  and  citron  trees  in  fruit 
and  blossom  made  one  forget  the  icy  sway  of 
winter.  When  the  Princess  Louise  appeared 
fiftv  little  girls,  dressed  in  white  and  wreathed 
wifii  garlands,  strewed  flowers  in  her  path,  while 
one  recited  a  poem  bidding  her  welcome. 
Louise  caught  the  child  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
her  again  and  again,  to  the  horror  of  the  mis- 
tress of  court  ceremonies,  Erau  Von  Voss.  "  O 
Heaven!"  she  cried,  "what  is  your  Royal 
Highness  doing  ?  That  is  contrary  to  all 
sense  and  etiquette."  "I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  do  less,''  replied  Louise. 

But  the  citizens  were  not  horrified.  They 
saw  that  the  loving  heart  of  their  crown  prin- 
cess would  not  be  led  astray  by  court  ceremo- 
nials or  royal  etiquette  ;  and  the  kiss  which  in 
this  supreme  hour  of  her  life  Louise  pressed 
upon  the  lips  of  that  burgher  child  made  a  way 
for  her  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
there,  amidst  all  the  sorrows  and  humiliations  of 
her  after  life,  Avhen  an  exile  from  the  throne 
and  a  fugitive  from  the  capital  that  to-day  de- 
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lighted  to  do  her  honor,  she  still  reigned  a 
queen. 

The  wedding  of  the  crown  prince  and  Lou- 
ise took  place  on  Christmas-eve  in  the  White 
Hall  of  the  palace ;  that  of  Prince  Louis  and 
Frcderika  the  day  after  Christmas.  Never 
had  Berlin  been  the  scene  of  such  festivities. 
The  brides  were  young  and  beautiful;  the 
bridegrooms — also  in  their  first  youth — were 
brave  and  popular,  and  not  at  all  addicted  to 
the  vices  which  had  stained  their  father's  name 
and  laid  such  heavy  burdens  on  the  nation. 

Eylert  says:  "Never  was  there  a  marriage 
more  made  in  heaven  than  this  of  the  noble- 
hearted  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  with  the  angel- 
fair  and  angel-good  Louise.  He  was  grave, 
she  was  lively ;  he  was  concise,  she  loved  to  di- 
late ;  he  Avas  anxious,  she  was  cheerful ;  he  was 
thoughtful,  she  sympathetic ;  he  was  wholly 
man,  she  wholly  woman,  fall  of  love  and  gen- 
tleness; both  were  of  one  heart  and  soul." 

The  beautiful  domestic  life  of  this  young  pair 
was  a  model  for  the  whole  land,  and  yet  they 
paid  slight  heed  to  those  rigid  laws  of  eti- 
quette which  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  have 
held  sway  in  all  European  courts.  "They 
would  call  each  other  thou,  just  like  peasants," 
said  Frau  Von  Voss,  who  every  day  became 
more  and  more  shocked  at  their  unlawful 
deeds.  And  the  crown  prince,  even  when  he 
became  king,  v/ould  insist  on  entering  his  wife's 
presence  unannounced:  "a  thing  never  before 
heard  of  at  the  royal  court  of  Berlin,"  moaned 
Frau  Von  Voss — "the  old  finch,"  as  the  crown 
prince  was  wont,  jestingly,  to  call  her.  "  You 
see,"  said  he,  as  the  aggrieved  lady  was  once 
remonstrating  with  him,  and  imploring  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  established  court  forms — 
"you  see,  my  wife  and  I  must  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  together  as  often  as  we  like. 
You  are  an  excellent  mistress  of  ceremonies, 
but  we  are  a  pair  of  good,  Christian  married 
people." 

Another  sore  grievance  of  Frau  Von  Voss 
was  that  the  crown  prince  and  princess  would 
insist  on  riding  out  in  a  simple  open  wagon 
without  attendants ;  but  the  poor  lady's  pray- 
ers, and  even  her  tears,  were  of  no  avail ;  the 
young  royal  pair  ivould  forget  their  royalty  and 
its  attendant  dignities  whenever  circumstances 
allowed  such  happy  oblivion  ;  and  even  on  state 
occasions  Frau  Von  Voss  often  found  cause  to 
lament  that  they  had  so  little  sense  of 

"That  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king." 

Once,  after  their  return  from  a  formal  recep- 
tion at  the  royal  palace,  the  crown  prince,  tak- 
ing both  Louise's  hands,  and  gazing  into  her 
blue  eyes,  said,  "Thank  God,  you  are  once  more 
my  wife !" 

"And  am  I  not  always  your  wife?"  she  asked. 

"Alas!  no;  you  must  so  often  be  only  the 
crown  princess." 

They  absented  themselves  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  court.  Prince  Frederick  William 
was  of  a  retiring  disposition  ;  but,  above  all,  he 


wished  to  keep  his  young  wife  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  that  profligate  court  circle 
where  his  own  mother  was  ignored,  and  the  vile 
Countess  Lichtenau,  his  father's  all-powerful 
mistress,  reigned  supreme. 

The  naturally  fine  intellect  of  the  crown 
prince  had  been  dwarfed  by  want  of  education. 
In  early  youth  his  inclinations  had  been  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  the  petty  economy  of  his 
uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  position  be- 
came even  worse  when  his  father  ascended  the 
throne ;  for  Frederick  William  II.  was  so  much 
absorbed  in  his  own  unworthy  pursuits  and 
pleasures  as  to  be  indifferent  to  his  sons,  keep- 
ing them  upon  the  shortest  allowance,  and  pay- 
ing slight  heed  to  their  mental  or  moral  training. 

Shy  and  embarrassed  in  public,  the  crown 
prince  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  soci- 
ety ;  and  the  wife,  though  brilliant  and  much 
admired,  fell  in  with  her  husband's  tastes  ;  and, 
happy  in  her  immediate  home  circle,  often 
graced  by  the  presence  of  Prince  Louis  and 
Frederika,  cared  little  for  any  other.  The  af- 
fection of  these  four  young  people  was  beauti- 
ful to  see.  Both  his  daughters-in-law  were  great 
favorites  with  the  king,  who  used  to  call  Lou- 
isa "the  princess  of  princesses."  Their  moth- 
er-in-law also,  the  slighted  queen,  loved  them 
very  dearly  ;  and  the  aged  queen-dowager,  Eliz- 
abeth Christine,  at  once  took  the  fair  young 
creatures  to  her  warm,  tender  heart. 

When  Louise  was  eighteen  years  old  her  first 
birthday  as  crown  princess  was  celebrated  with 
great  festivit3%  All  seemed  to  vie  in  shower- 
ing favors  upon  the  young  bride,  and  her  royal 
father-in-law  presented  her  the  castle  of  Orani- 
enburg,  with  the  lovely  gardens  adjoining  it. 
The  castle  had  been  renovated  and  splendidly 
furnished  expressly  for  her.  The  king,  remark- 
ing the  almost  speechless  surprise  with  which  she 
received  the  princely  gift,  asked  if  she  had  any 
other  wish. 

'  "  Yes  ;  a  whole  handful  of  gold  for  the  poor," 
was  her  reply. 

"And  how  large  would  the  birthday  child 
like  the  handful  to  be?"  asked  the  king. 

"As  large  as  the  heart  of  the  kindest  of 
kings,"  was  her  ready  answer;  and  the  king, 
more  than  ever  delighted  with  his  charming 
daughter-in-law,  granted  this  wish  also. 

The  first  two  years  of  Louise's  married  life 
passed  mostly  in  the  elysium  of  Oranienburg,  far 
from  the  rush  and  tumult  of  the  great  world. 
During  this  time  the  crown  prince  had  pur- 
chased the  small  estate  of  Paretz.  Here  he 
built  a  modest  house,  no  better  than  those  oc- 
cupied by  the  ordinary  country  gentry ;  and 
here,  even  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  his 
family  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  summer 
months. 

War  broke  out  in  Poland,  and  the  crown 
prince  and  his  brother  Louis  left  for  the  field. 
Both  princes  showed  great  bravery  in  this  cam- 
paign, which,  like  that  of  two  years  before,  proved 
a  failure.  In  the  second  year  of  her  marriage 
the  crown  princess  gave  birth  to  a  sou.     The 
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widow  of  Frederick  tlie  Great,  then  in  her 
eighty-first  year,  was  present  at  the  christen- 
ing, and  gave  her  blessing  to  the  new-born  heir. 

A  year  of  almost  unalloyed  happiness,  pass- 
ed for  the  most  part  on  the  humble  estate  of 
Paretz,  followed;  but  the  "days  of  darkness,'' 
which  with  this  young  prince  and  princess  were 
to  be  many,  were  close  at  hand.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  marriage  Prince  Louis  died,  leav- 
ing Frederika  widowed  and  desolate  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen.  The  deaths  of  the  king 
and  the  queen-dowager,  Elizabeth  Christine, 
also  occurred  the  same  year — 1796. 

The  crown  prince  now  ascended  the  throne 
ns  Frederick  William  III.  "Call  me  Frederick 
William,"  he  said;  "Frederick  is  unattainable 
for  me."  Always  distrustful  of  himself,  he,  as 
Avell  as  others,  knew  that  lie  could  never  at- 
tempt to  play  the  role  of  the  great  Frederick. 
Louise  bore  her  new  honors  meekly  ;  her  great- 
est ambition  seemed  to  be  to  take  the  place  of 
the  lamented  and  pious  Elizabeth  Christine, 
and  become  an  almoner  to  the  poor.  "  I  am 
now  queen,"  she  said,  "and  what  most  grati- 
fies me  is  the  hope  that  I  may  not  have  to 
reckon  my  charities  so  anxiously  as  before." 
"I  wiU  not  always  inquire  whether  people  de- 
serve aid,"  she  said  at  another  time.  "How 
does  God  deal  with  us  when  he  grants  us  such 
rich  gifts  ?     Is  it  not  all  pity  and  grace  ?" 

The  king  and  queen  looked  forward  with  de- 
light to  the  summer  months,  when  they  could  re- 
tire to  their  dear  little  country  estate  of  Paretz, 
The  king  used  to  call  himself  the  Justice  of 
Paretz,  and  the  queen  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Frau  Von  Paretz.  Here,  laying  aside  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  the  palace,  this  royal  pair  en- 
joyed the  peaceful  delights  of  a  country  life. 
The  queen  used  often  to  dance  with  the  peas- 
ants at  the  out-door  rural  fetes,  and  in  all  their 
sorrows  and  their  joys  she  was  ever  ready  to 
bear  a  part.  Her  charities  were  bounded  only 
by  her  means  of  giving.  "  I  find  it  exceedingly 
pleasant  to  be  Lady  Bountiful  of  Paretz,"  she 
said. 

She  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Berlin 
yearly  fair  on  foot ;  and,  smiling  and  affable  to 
all,  she  would  walk  around  leaning  on  her  hus- 
band's arm.  At  such  times  she  took  great  de- 
light in  buying  baskets  of  cakes  and  distribu- 
ting them  among  the  poor,  while  young  and  old 
would  cry  out,  "  Give  me  some,  Frau  Queen  !" 

King  Frederick  William  II.  had  lived  un- 
loved and  died  unlamented.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  one  of  his  subjects  wrote,  "  Well  for 
him,  well  for  us,  that  he  is  no  more,"  "The 
state,"  says  Alison,  "was  near  its  dissolution. 
He  left  behind  him  a  demoralized  nation,  a  cor- 
rupt cabinet,  and  an  exhausted  treasury." 

If  a  man  like  Frederick  the  Great  had  been 
at  the  helm  of  afl'airs,  he  might  have  evoked 
order  from  this  chaos.  The  new  king  was  un- 
learned in  state-craft,  and,  though  fullof  good  in- 
tentions himself,  he  lent  a  too  ready  ear  to  evil 
counsels.  He  was  hesitating  and  dilatory  in 
the  execution  of  even  the  best  measures,  and 


his  lack  of  decision  at  the  most  important  crisis 
of  its  history  proved  almost  fatal  to  the  nation. 

Tlie  French  armies,  under  their  daring  voung 
commander,  were  gaining  fresh  victories,  and 
now,  for  the  second  time,  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Austrian  empire.  Austria  turned 
to  Prussia  for  aid  ;  but  the  king  was  opposed  to 
granting  it  for  fear  of  plunging  the  country  into 
war,  and  his  ministei's  had  a  secret  leaning  to- 
ward Napoleon.  Prussia  by  her  neutrality  at 
this  crisis  prepared  the  way  for  her  own  down- 
fall ;  for  she  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the 
other  powers  and  the  contempt  of  Napoleon. 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  said,  bitterly,  "For  the 
very  love  of  peace  Prussia  takes  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  all  the  other  powers,  and  will  here- 
after be  mercilessly  overthrown  by  one  of  them. 
Then  we  shall  fall  without  support,  perhaps 
without  honor." 

Party  strife  ran  high.  At  the  head  of  the 
war  party  stood  the  queen  and  the  brilliant  and 
chivalrous  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  son  of  the 
youngest  brother  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
perhaps  the  most  gifted  man  in  Prussia,  He 
saw  that  Napoleon  was  bent  on  the  subjugation 
of  Europe,  and  thought  that  now  was  the  time 
to  strike  that  united  blow  which  would  check 
his  onward  career ;  and  both  Prince  Louis  and 
the  queen  urged  the  king  to  unite  with  the  oth- 
er Continental  powers  against  Napoleon. 

At  an  early  stage  of  hostilities  Kussia  had 
asked  for  a  passage  of  its  troops  through  the 
Prussian  dominions.  The  request  had  been  re- 
fused, and  Eussia  had  respected  the  wishes  of 
its  neutral  neighbor.  But  soon  after,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  Berna- 
dotte,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  had 
marched  sixty  thousand  men  through  the  Prus- 
sian state  of  Anspach. 

This  outrage,  after  Prussia  had  for  ten  years 
been  trying  to  conciliate  France,  awoke  the 
king  and  cabinet  to  a  sense  of  their  real  posi- 
tion. They  saw  that  Napoleon  had  sought  the 
alliance  of  Prussia  from  no  idea  of  equality, 
but  only  to  promote  his  own  selfish  ends,  that, 
his  other  conquests  finished,  she  too  might  fall 
a  prey  to  his  insatiate  ambition.  With  indig- 
nation was  blent  a  feeling  of  shame  at  the  un- 
worthy part  Prussia  had  chosen — neutrality  at  a 
crisis  when  the  neighboring  powers  were  uniting 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  against  Napoleon. 

The  aggressions  of  Napoleon  might  well 
cause  alarm.  He  had  conquered  Holland,  and 
jilaced  his  brother  Louis  on  the  throne ;  had 
made  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  the  two  Sici- 
lies ;  and  from  the  ceded  districts  of  Italy  he 
had  erected  three  military  fiefs,  which  he  had 
conferred  on  his  favorite  marshals.  Unless  the 
usurper  was  checked  in  his  victorious  career, 
Prussia  felt  that  her  turn  soon  would  come,  and 
the  war  party  gained  strength  every  hour. 

While  the  public  excitement  was  at  its 
height  the  Russian  emperor,  Alexander,  ar- 
rived in  Berlin,  and  with  all  the  force  of  his 
I  eloquence  urged  the  king  to  join  in  the  com- 
I  mon  warfare  against  Napoleon. 
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The  ardent  and  poetical  mind  of  tlie  queen 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  two  sov- 
ereigns together  at  tlie  grave  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick, that  they  might  here  ratify  the  solemn 
alliance  they  had  formed.  At  midnight  they 
stood  before  his  tomb.  The  emperor  kissed 
the  pall ;  then  he  and  Frederick  William  joined 
hands,  and  made  a  vow  of  alliance  and  eternal 
friendship. 

War  having  been  decided  upon,  Prussia  made 
the  most  vigorous  preparations.  An  army  in 
three  divisions,  and  numbering  130,000  men, 
was  speedily  formed,  and  Prussia,  who,  selfish- 
ly hoping  to  profit  by  the  disasters  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  perhaps  through  Napoleon's  favor  to 
gain  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  now  rushed 
precipitately  into  action. 

The  king  opened  the  campaign  with  impru- 
dent haste,  and  the  queen  accompanied  him  to 
the  field — not  from  any  love  of  adventure,  but 
because  her  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  her 
husband  and  the  soldiers.  Napoleon,  in  one  of 
his  bulletins,  thus  speaks  of  her  : 

**The  Queen  of  Prussia  is  with  the  army, 
dressed  like  an  Amazon,  wearing  the  uniform 
of  her  dragoons" — she  wore  a  sort  of  military 
spencer  with  the  national  colors — "writing 
twenty  letters  a  day  to  spread  conflagration  in 
all  directions.  We  seem  to  see  an  Armida,  in 
her  madness  setting  fire  to  her  palace." 

The  gallant  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  was 
killed  at  the  outset  of  tlie  campaign  in  the  dis- 
astrous rout  of  Saalfeld,  October  10,  180G. 
"  Brilliant  in  talent,  noble  and  generous  in  dis- 
position, gifted  with  an  intellect  to  which  all 
knowledge  and  science  were  easy,  beautiful  as 
a  young  god,  stately  in  bearing,  with  fair  curl- 
ing hair  and  frank  blue  eyes,"  he  Avas  the  idol 
of  the  nation.  If  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
in  place  of  his  cousin,  Prussia  miglit  have  had  a 
different  destiny.  But  his  splendid  talents 
were  for  long  years  wasted  in  inaction,  and  just 
as  the  hour  for  action  came  he  died. 

As,  on  the  morning  of  October  14,  the  first 
booming  of  cannon  announced  that  the  battle 
of  Jena  had  begun.  Queen  Louise  left  the  camp 
for  Berlin.  Iler  last  Avords  to  the  soldiers 
were,  "  My  children,  fight  like  Prussians  !" 

Scarce  had  she  reached  the  city  gates  when 
a  messenger  came  bringing  the  fearful  tidings 
that  all  was  lost— that  she  and  her  children 
must  flee  to  Stettin.  At  the  battles  of  Jena 
and  Auerstiidt,  fought  the  same  day,  Prussia 
had  received  her  death-blow,  while  France  had 
won  a  splendid  victory. 

When  the  royal  family  reached  Biirwiilde 
their  horses  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  in- 
habitants, doubtless  bribed  by  the  French,  re- 
fused to  furnish  them  with  fresh  ones ;  so  they 
passed  slowly  on  to  Kiistrin,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  king.  On  the  2Cth  they  fled  to 
Konigsberg,  almost  the  last  outpost  of  the 
kingdom,  where  they  thought  they  could  re- 
main while  Frederick  W^illiani  was  master  of 
any  portion  of  Prussian  soil;  but  before  leav- 
ing Kiistrin  they  learned  that  Leipsic,  Wilten- 
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berg,  and  even  Berlin  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

One  stronghold  fell  after  another.  BlUcher 
surrendered  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
Magdeburg,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  king- 
dom, on  the  8th.  Before  winter  was  over  all 
the  Silesian  fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  little  border  town  of  Memel 
was  tlie  only  one  the  king  could  call  his  own. 

Thus,  in  a  campaign  of  not  more  than  ten 
days,  Prussia  was  humbled  in  the  dust,  and  as 
a  nation  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
The  kingdom  founded  by  the  great  elector,  and 
raised  to  such  a  height  of  glory  by  Frederick  the 
Great — the  power  that  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  had  defied  all  Europe — now  vanished  like 
"the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  Napoleon 
followed  up  the  victories  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena 
with  his  wonted  promptness  and  vigor,  and,  as 
usual,  made  a  harsh,  ungenerous  use  of  his  tri- 
umph. 

Louise  was  the  only  obstacle  to  Napoleon's 
entire  success.  When  all  others  counseled  the 
king  to  surrender  she  urged  resistance,  and  her 
courage  seemed  to  rise  with  misfortune.  Na- 
poleon was  well  aware  of  the  queen's  great  in- 
fluence over  her  husband,  of  her  popularity  with 
the  people,  and  he  pursued  her  with  the  basest 
calumnies.  A  daily  paper  published  in  Berlin 
under  his  supervision  was  filled  with  abuse  of 
her.  In  an  official  bulletin  issued  just  after 
the  battle  of  Jena  he  accuses  the  queen  of  being 
the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which  had  be- 
fallen Prussia.  These  are  his  words  :  "  After 
her  ridiculous  journey  to  Erfurt  and  Weimar 
the  queen  entered  Berlin  a  fugitive — alone. 
Among  the  standards  we  have  taken  arc  those 
embroidered  by  the  hand  of  this  princess,  whose 
beauty  has  been  as  fatal  to  her  people  as  that 
of  Helen  was  to  the  citizens  of  Troy." 

"Is  it  not  enough,"  said  Louise,  weeping, 
"  that  Napoleon  should  rob  the  king  of  his 
crown?  Must  the  honor  of  his  wife  be  also 
sacrificed  because  the  emperor  is  base  enough 
to  circulate  the  vilest  calumnies  about  me  ?" 

On  the  25th  of  October,  180G,  Marshal  Da- 
voust,  with  the  van-guard  of  the  French  army, 
entered  Berlin  with  all  the  pomp  of  war.  The 
same  day  the  strong  fortress  of  Spandau  sur- 
rendered without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  next 
Napoleon  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital.  Nothing  that  could  enhance  his  own 
triumph  or  still  more  humiliate  his  conquered 
foe  was  omitted  by  him.  He  took  delight  in 
lacerating  the  feelings  of  the  Prussians,  and 
showing  them  how  completely  he  was  their 
master.  Upward  of  three  hundred  Prussian 
standards  taken  in  the  late  battles  were  parad- 
ed through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  while  the  cap- 
tured officers,  most  of  them  high-born,  high- 
spirited  young  men,  were  marched  as  a  public 
spectacle  through  the  city.  Paris  to-day  in 
her  humiliation  is  but  drinking  the  bitter  cup 
Avliich  Berlin  sixty-five  years  ago  drained  to 
the  dregs. 

Prussia's  fortunes  were  now  at  the  lowest 
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ebb.  Dantzic  had  fallen  ;  and  with  the  battle 
of  Friedland  all  hope  from  the  Russian  alli- 
ance had  vanished,  "i'he  P^mperor  Alexander, 
dazzled  by  Napoleon's  successes,  and  cajoled 
by  his  flatteries,  had  proved  faithless  to  Prus- 
sia. "If  you  give  me  a  finger's  length,  I  will 
give  you  an  arm's  length,"  the  wily  despot  had 
said  to  him  ;  and  the  two  emperors  very  likely 
planned  together  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 
Tiiey  met,  with  embraces  and  lavish  promises, 
and  agreed  upon  an  armistice  without  reference 
to  Prussia.  When,  early  in  July,  1807,  they 
held  an  interview  on  a  raft  in  the  Niemen  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  terms  of  peace,  Alex- 
ander said,  "  I  hate  the  English  as  much  as 
you  do!"  and  Napoleon  replied,  "If  that  is 
so,  peace  is  concluded." 

Alexander  wished  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  be  summoned  to  take  part  in  their  fur- 
ther deliberations.  As  an  act  of  great  con- 
descension Napoleon  consented  to  admit  Fred- 
erick William  to  an  audience ;  but  when  the 
king  entered  his  august  presence  in  a  plain 
soldier's  uniform,  he  took  no  other  notice  of 
liim  than  to  ask  the  usher  if  he  was  aware  that 
the  military  shako  and  mustache  were  not  parts 
of  the  dress  prescribed  for  those  admitted  to 
an  audience  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Tho  :gh  galled  to  the  soul  by  the  usurper's  in- 
solence, Frederick  William  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  his  self-respect,  or  lost  his  dignity  of 
bearing. 

The  king's  position  was  most  humiliating 
and  painful,  yet  he  remained  for  some  days  at 
Tilsit  with  the  two  emperors,  hoping  to  gain 
something  for  Prussia — at  least  to  win  back 
Magdeburg ;  but  Napoleon  would  abate  nothing 
from  his  exorbitant  demands. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  submitted  by  Na- 
poleon, Prussia  was  to  lose  half  her  territory 
and  population,  and  be  subject  to  a  war  tax  of 
six  hundred  million  francs.  All  her  fortresses 
M-ere  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  this  enormous  sum, 
while  the  Prussians  were  to  support  20,000 
French  soldiers,  who  should  be  stationed  at 
Dantzic,  and  a  military  road  directly  across 
the  kingdom  was  to  afford  free  passage  for  Na- 
poleon's armies.  Prussia's  Polish  provinces 
were  to  be  erected  into  a  principality,  to  be 
called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsav,-,  and  to  be 
given  to  Saxony;  all  but  one,> which  was  to  be 
ceded  to  Russia.  Thus  Prussia  received  a 
righteous  retribution  for  her  crime  in  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  fourteen  years  before. 

From  the  ceded  provinces  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe  a  new  kingdom  was  to  be  erected 
— the  kingdom  of  Westphalia — and  only  as  a 
particular  mark  of  his  regard  for  Alexander 
would  Napoleon  agree  to  restore  to  Prussia  Si- 
lesia and  most  of  the  German  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

"  There  shall  be  no  King  of  Prussia — not 
even  a  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,"  said  Na- 
poleon, in  his  arrogance.  At  these  words  even 
Alexander's  plastic  conscience  took  alarm,  and 


he  tried  to  obtain  some  better  terms  for  Prus- 
sia. But  Napoleon's  demands  rose  rather  than 
abated.  Instead  of  one  military  road  through 
the  kingdom  he  demanded  five,  and  made  oth- 
er increased  exactions. 

Well  aware  of  the  queen's  beauty  and  fasci- 
nations, Alexander  thought  she  might  perhaps 
have  some  influence  over  the  French  emperor, 
and  persuaded  her  to  meet  him  at  Tilsit. 
Though  Louise  could  never  speak  of  this  man, 
the  author  of  all  her  country's  misfortunes, 
without  a  shudder,  still,  for  Prussia's  sake,  she 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  personal  feel- 
ings and  dignity.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  this 
refined,  sensitive  woman  to  meet  as  a  suppliant 
the  despot  who  had  driven  her  husband  from 
the  throne,  and  cast  the  foulest  aspersions  on 
her  honor.  Louise  says  in  her  diary,  "What 
struggles  it  has  cost  me  God  only  knows  ;  for, 
if  I  do  not  hate  this  man,  I  look  upon  him  as 
the  one  who  has  caused  the  misfortunes  of  the 
king  and  the  country." 

She  made  two  visits  to  the  haughty  conqueror. 
Napoleon  acknowledged  that  the  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia was  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  he  declared  that  whatever  topic  of 
conversation  he  broached,  she  managed,  with 
the  most  admirable  tact  and  delicacy,  to  come 
back  to  her  one  theme — Prussia.  She  implored 
Napoleon  to  prove  himself  indeed  a  hero  by 
showing  mercy  to  a  fallen  foe,  and,  if  he  would 
make  no  other  concession,  at  least  to  restore 
Magdeburg,  Just  before  dinner  Napoleon 
gave  her  a  rose  ;  she  at  first  refused  it,  then 
accepting  it  Avith  an  arch  smile,  she  said, 
"Yes,  but  at  least  with  Magdeburg," 

"I  must  observe  to  your  majesty,"  said  Na- 
poleon, grufily,  "  that  it  is  /who  give,  and  you 
only  Avho  must  receive." 

The  king  was  present,  silent  and  dejected  at 
the  sight  of  his  wife's  unavailing  sacrifice. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  retired.  Napoleon  sent 
for  Talleyrand  and  the  Russian  minister,  and 
concluded  the  treaty  on  the  basis  before  laid 
down. 

"After  all,"  said  he,  "a  fine  woman  and 
gallantry  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  affairs 
of  state." 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Russian  emper- 
or, Louise  paid  a  second  visit  to  Napoleon — 
unsuccessful  as  the  first. 

As,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  visit,  Napoleon 
was  conducting  her  down  the  stairs,  the  queen 
paused,  and,  pressing  the  emperor's  hand  as  he 
bade  her  farewell,  said,  "Is  it  possible  that 
after  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  so  near 
the  hero  of  the  age  he  has  not  left  me  the  sat- 
isfaction of  being  able  to  say  that  he  has  at- 
tached me  to  him  for  life?" 

"  IMadame,"  replied  the  emperor,  "  I  lament 
if  it  is  so  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  my  evil  destiny." 

The  royal  pair  returned  to  IMemel,  their  only 

refuge  upon  Prussian  soil.      "Let  us  be  patient 

and  steady,  and  wait,  and  God  will  help  us," 

said  the  pious  king,  greater  even  in  his  humili- 

j  ation  and  weakness  than  the  atheistic  Fred- 
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erick  the  Great  at  the  licight  of  his  fame  and 
power. 

Napoleon  carried  things  with  a  high  hand. 
As  he  confiscated  one  great  estate  after  another 
he  would  say,  "  I  will  make  the  noblesse  of 
Prussia  so  poor  they  will  have  to  beg  their 
bread." 

The  greatest  sacrifices  Avere  necessary  to 
meet  the  exactions  of  Napoleon — the  gold  serv- 
ice of  Frederick  the  Great  was  melted  down, 
and  the  royal  family  was  so  reduced  as  to  be 
obliged  to  accept  contributions  from  the  people 
to  meet  their  household  expenses.  Many  a 
citizen  of  Memel  lived  better  than  the  king. 

At  the  queen's  earnest  solicitation,  the  once 
banished  prime  minister  Stein,  "  the  diamond 
and  foundation-stone  of  the  Prussian  state," 
was  recalled,  and  under  his  wise  conduct  things 
began  to  wear  a  brighter  aspect.  But,  hum- 
bled in  the  dust  as  she  was,  Prussia's  ^'■passlon- 
iime"  was  to  continue  long  and  bitter  years. 

In  her  retirement  at  Memel  the  queen  de- 
voted herself  to  the  education  of  her  children, 
six  in  number.  The  crown  prince,  Frederick 
^yilliara,  was  then  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a  boy 
of  much  promise.  She  sought  to  animate  him 
with  her  own  patriotic  spirit  and  love  of  coun- 
try. "You  see  me  Aveep,"  she  said  to  him  aft- 
er the  battle  of  Jena.  "I  weep  for  the  down- 
fall of  my  house  and  country.  Recall  these  un- 
happy hours  when  I  am  no  more,  and  weep 
such  tears  for  me  as  I  now  weep  for  my  coun- 
try. But  do  not  be  satisfied  with  tears :  act, 
develop  your  strength.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
destined  to  deliver  your  country.  Do  not  let 
yourself  be  carried  away  by  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age.  Be  a  man!  Court  the  fame  of  a  gen- 
eral, of  a  hero ;  and  if  you  can  not  raise  your 
fallen  country,  then  seek  death,  as  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  has  done  I"' 

This  son  lived  to  see  his  country  great  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  but  to  the  second 
son,  William,  it  has  been  given  to  repay,  with 
interest,  the  ignominy  heaped  upon  Prussia  by 
Napoleon — to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Germany's 
loveliest  and  best-beloved  but  most  unhappy 
queen. 

Louise's  sister  Frederika  had  formed  a  sec- 
ond marriage,  and  was  now  the  Princess  of 
Salms.  She  shared  the  exile  of  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  and  among  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  family  was  SchefFner,  an  old  ofiicer  who 
had  served  in  the  armies  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  Avas  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
culture,  and  a  writer  of  some  note.  He  de- 
scribes the  Princess  Frederika  as  very  charm- 
ing in  person  and  manner,  w^ith  a  spice  of  co- 
quetry, and  a  most  musical  voice ;  but  of  the 
queen  he  speaks  as  of  a  superior  being,  declar- 
ing that,  with  the  utmost  loveliness  of  person, 
she  possessed  every  grace  of  mind  and  heart. 

As  months  passed  on  some  faint  gleams  of 
hope  arose  amidst  the  utter  darkness  that  had 
settled  round  the  Prussian  state.  The  over- 
whelming defeat  of  Napoleon  in  the  battle  of 
Eylau  had  caused  him  to  be  somewhat  more 


moderate  in  his  demands,  and  disasters  in 
Spain  at  length  rendered  necessary  the  recall 
of  the  French  soldiers  stationed  in  Prussia. 
Reports  also  came  from  Berlin  that  the  people 
were  sullen  and  discontented,  impatient  of  the 
foreign  yoke,  yet  kept  silent  through  fear.  Na- 
poleon declared  his  wish  to  reorganize  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  the  Prussian  monarchy,  "  whose 
intermediate  position  was  necessary  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe." 

In  November,  1809,  the  French  evacuated 
the  whole  country  except  the  garrisons  and 
fortresses  on  the  Oder,  and  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember the  royal  family  returned  to  Berlin 
amidst  great  rejoicings.  Sixteen  years  before, 
in  this  same  month  of  December,  Louise  had 
made  her  triumphal  entry  into  Berlin  as  a 
bride. 

That  night  at  the  theatre,  in  presence  of  an 
immense  assembly,  "  God  bless  the  king!"  was 
sung  amidst  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

The  king  was  greatly  elated  at  being  once 
more  in  his  capital,  but  the  queen  Avas  oppress- 
ed with  an  unwonted  sadness.  Her  health  Avas 
someAvhat  shaken  ;  but  as  the  spring  advanced 
she  became  better  and  more  cheerful.  In  the 
beautiful  spring  Aveather  the  royal  family  sought 
their  charming  retreat  at  Potsdam,  and  on  East- 
er-Sunday Louise  received  the  sacrament  from 
the  hands  of  her  beloved  pastor,  Doctor  Rib- 
beck. 

The  king  had  made  his  wife  a  birthday  prom- 
ise that,  as  soon  as  official  engagements  per- 
mitted, they  Avould  both  visit  her  father  and  her 
aged  grandmother.  June  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  time  for  the  visit.  On  the  24th  the  queen 
set  out  for  Mecklenburg  ;  the  king  Avas  soon  to 
follow.  At  FUrstenburg  she  was  met  by  her 
father,  her  sister  Frederika,  and  tAvo  brothers ; 
at  New  Strclitz  her  grandmother  stood  on  the 
palace  steps  to  receive  her.  One  of  the  ladies 
present  chanced  to  remark  upon  the  beauty  of 
a  set  of  pearl  ornaments  worn  by  the  queen. 
"Yes,"  said  she,  "I  am  fond  of  these  orna- 
ments ;  I  kept  them  Avhen  I  had  to  part  Avith 
my  other  jcAvels.  Pearls  suit  me :  they  are 
emblems  of  tears,  and  I  have  shed  so  many." 

On  the  28th  the  king  arrived.  As  the  queen 
had  a  slight  cold,  she  remained  in  the  house  Avith 
her  brother  George  Avhile  the  rest  of  the  party 
Avent  to  inspect  some  alterations  in  the  chapel. 
She  said  to  her  brother,  "  Dear  George,  noAv  I 
am  quite  happy  ;"  and  then,  seating  herself  at 
her  father's  escritoire,  she  Avrote  : 

"  My  dear  Father,— I  am  very  happy  to-day  as  your 
daughter  and  the  Avif  e  of  the  best  of  husbands. 

"  Louise. 

"  New  Strklitz,  2S<A  June,  ISIO." 

These  Avere  the  last  Avords  she  ever  wrote. 

On  the  29th  the  Avhole  party  Avent  to  the  ducal 
castle  of  Hohenzieritz,  and  here  Louise  grcAV 
rapidly  worse.  She  Avas  seized  Avith  spasms 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  king  Avas 
obliged  to  leave  Avithout  her.  He  promised  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible,  but  fell  ill  on  the 
way  back,  and  Avas  laid  up  at^htri^lte^.^.A  a^  ^ 
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After  a  week's  illness  the  queen  became  bet- 
ter ;  but  one  morning,  as  the  papers  containing 
news  of  Bonaparte's  abdication  were  being  read 
to  her,  she  was  again  seized  with  difficulty  of 
ki-eathing,  and  could  only  gasp,  "Air!  air!" 
The  king  was  sent  for,  but  urgent  business  mat- 
ters prevented  his  setting  out  at  once. 

"All  this  time,"  says  Eylert,  "Louise  lay, 
looking  like  an  angel,  repeating  hymns  she  had 
learned  in  childhood,  thankful  for  every  thing, 
and  fearful  lest  her  attendants  might  become 
weary  Avith  watching.  On  Wednesday  at  mid- 
night she  was  again  seized  with  spasms.  Her 
father  was  called  at  three  o'clock.  '  Lord, 
Thy  ways  are  not  our  ways,'  said  the  old  man, 
solemnly.  '  It  would  be  hard  if  I  should  die,' 
said  Louise :  '  think  of  the  king  and  the  chil- 
dren ! ' 

"  She  kept  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  At 
four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  king 
arrived,  and  read  the  evil  tidings  in  the  faces 
that  met  his  anxious  inquiries.  The  physician 
told  him  that  the  queen's  disease  was  a  con- 
firmed affection  of  the  heart,  and  that,  human- 
ly speaking,  there  was  no  hope."  The  king's 
face  became  so  distorted  with  agony  that  no 
one  w(  ild  have  recognized  him.  When  he  en- 
tered the  queen's  apartment  he  could  not  speak, 
and  she  was  greatly  alarmed  at  his  extreme  agi- 
tation. 

"Dear  friend,"  she  said,  "why  are  you  so 
sad  ?     Am  I  in  such  great  danger  ?" 

He  gave  an  evasive  answer,  and  added, 
"God  be  thanked  that  I  am  here!" 

"Who  came  with  you?"  asked  the  queen. 

"Eritz  and  Wilhelm,"  replied  the  king. 

"Oh,  what  a  delight!"  Louise  exclaimed, 

Frederick  William  could  endure  this  no  lon- 
ger. He  went  out  under  pretense  of  seeking 
his  sons.  When  he  had  left  the  room  Louise 
said,  "  It  has  shaken  me  to  see  him ;  his  em- 
brace was  so  passionate,  as  if  he  jvas  bidding 
me  farewell — as  if  I  must  die!" 

The  crown  prince  and  William  (the  present 
Emperor  of  Germany)  now  came  to  her.  She 
repeated  several  times,  "My  Fritz!  my  Wil- 
helm!" and  looked  at  them  long  and  wistfully. 
They  soon  left  the  room,  and  the  king,  now 
outwardly  calm,  returned.  He  put  one  arm 
around  the  dying  queen,  and  held  her  hand. 
The  spasms  became  more  and  more  violent. 
"Lord  Jesus,  make  it  short!"  she  said,  gave 
one  low,  deep  sigh,  and  so  departed.  She  died 
in  the  Lustschloss  (pleasure-castle)  of  Hohen- 
zieritz,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1810. 

"  She  died  in  the  pleasure-castle  Mhere  she 
was  born,"  says  Jean  Paul.  "If  it  must  lose 
its  happy  name,  call  it  a  temple,  she  died  in  it 
so  holy  and  so  fair." 

"But  death  had  no  power  over  that  high 
beauty  ;  a  holy  peace  rested  on  those  noble  feat- 
ures," said  one  who  gazed  upon  that  lovely 
face,  transfigured  and  glorified  by  the  light  of 
that  other  life  which  we  call  death. 

For  a  time  all  were  silent ;  no  words  must 
break  that  holy  calm.     At  length  Frederick 


William  rose,  kissed  and  closed  the  dear  eves 
and  stood  gazing,  mute  and  tearless,  at  the 
heavenly  repose  of  that  beautiful  face  ;  then,  a 
man  stricken  by  a  woe  never  to  be  healed  on 
earth,  he  sought  his  two  sons,  and  led  them  up 
to  take  a  last  look  at  their  mother.  While  thev 
knelt  and  sobbed  by  the  dear,  lifeless  form  the 
king  paced  up  and  down  with  a  look  of  despair 
on  his  face  which  none  who  saw  it  could  ever 
forget.  "If  she  had  not  been  mine,  she  would 
not  have  died!"  he  said  in  his  first  agony  and 
desolation  ;  then  he  shut  his  grief  within  his 
own  breast,  and  became  more  silent  and  re- 
served than  ever. 

The  artists  commissioned  to  reproduce  the 
beautiful  form  in  marble  worked  long  and  faith- 
fully, but  Avithout  success — that  ideal  loveliness 
seemed  beyond  their  power.  At  length  Rausch 
succeeded.  He  first  made  a  cast  which  the 
king  heard  much  spoken  of,  and  asked  to  see. 
"  It  is  fearfully  like,"  he  said.  "  Take  it  away, 
and  do  not  let  me  see  it  again."  Then  he 
burst  into  tears,  the  first  Avhich  had  come  to  his 
relief  since  the  queen's  death. 

He  then  requested  Rausch  to  execute  a  de- 
sign for  a  monument.  Rausch  finished  that, 
and  still  another — a  reclining  figure  asleep — 
which  he  intended  to  keep  himself.  It  was  so 
exquisite  that  the  king  desired  to  possess  it, 
and  Rausch  gave  it  to  him.  The  monument  is 
now  in  the  mausoleum  of  Charlottenburg  ;  the 
reclining  figure  in  the  antique  temple  at  Sans- 
Souci,  Avhere  it  has  long  been  a  shrine  for  sym- 
pathetic hearts. 

At  the  first  victory  for  the  Prussian  arms 
over  Napoleon  the  king  reverently  laid%  laurel 
wreath  upon  the  grave  of  his  Louise,  who  had 
so  loved,  so  sorrowed  for  her  country,  and 
whose  gentle  heart  had  broken  for  its  sake. 

In  death,  as  in  life,  Louise  remained  the 
king's  inspiration — his  good  angel :  all  his  ef- 
forts for  the  weal  of  the  people  she  had  loved 
so  well  were  made  in  her  name.  There  was 
the  ^^ Louisen  Denkmal,''  a  little  dowry  for  such 
poor,  deserving  couples  as  should  be  betrothed 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  death  ;  there  were 
Louise  schools  for  the  training  of  governesses, 
and  for  the  general  improvement  of  women. 
The  order  of  the  Iron  Cross  Avas  founded  on 
her  birthday,  as  Prussia  began  its  ncAV  strug- 
gle for  freedom  ;  and  ere  long  still  another  Avas 
instituted — the  "Louise  Order" — in  honor  of 
those  Avomen  AA-ho  devoted  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  Avounded  from  the  battle- 
field. 

And  thus,  as  a  type  of  purest,  noblest  Avom- 
anhood,  Louise  of  Prussia  lives  to-day.  Though 
her  eyes  Avere  not  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  her 
country's  resurrection  from  the  dust,  yet  in 
this,  the  hour  of  its  triumph  and  its  glory, 
Prussia  cherishes  her  memory  as  that  of  no 
other  Avoman  is  cherished ;  and  linking  her 
name  Avith  its  best  and  holiest  charities,  the 
Fatherland  shoAvs  its  love  and  pride  in  the 
"  angel-good  and  angel-fair  Louise,"  its  martyr- 
queen. 


(BIMb  €m\]  Cljiiir. 


IT  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  Tlialberg 
was  ill  tliis  country.  Jenny  Lind  had  been 
here  two  or  three  years  before,  and  Alboni  and 
Grisi  a  little  later,  and  Vieuxtemps  and  Sivori 
and  Ole  Bull  had  arrived  a  dozen  years  before. 
Jullicn,  wit)h  his  monster  orchestra,  had  given 
monstrous  concerts  in  the  monstrous  hall  of 
Castle  Garden,  and  many  a  musician  of  less  fame 
had  come  to  try  his  fortune.  But  we  had  had 
neither  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  piano, 
the  founders  of  the  modern  school  of  playing — 
Liszt  and  Thalberg.  Liszt,  spoiled  and  capri- 
cious, played  very  seldom.  Chopin,  more  a 
composer  than  a  performer,  we  in  America  had 
never  supposed  would  cross  the  sea:  so  sensi- 
tive, so  delicate,  so  shadowy,  his  life  seemed  to 
exhale,  a  passionate  sigh  of  music.  In  the  stormy, 
blood-soaked,  ruined  Paris  of  to-day  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  those  evenings  at  the  Prince 
Czartoryski's,  when  Chopin  played  in  the  moon- 
light the  mazurkas  and  polonaises  and  waltzes 
which  moonlight  or  opium  seem  often  to  have 
inspired,  but  through  which  the  proud  move- 
ment of  the  old  Polish  dance  and  song  so  often 
also  triumphantly  rings. 

In  George  Sand's  "Letters  of  a  Traveler" 
Chopin  also  appears,  but  sadly  and  hopeless- 
ly. The  phrase  of  Xavier  de  Maistre,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Fornarina  and  Raphael,  is  the  under- 
tone of  all  the  passages  of  the  book  that  speak 
of  Chopin — "She  loved  her  love  more  than  her 
lover."  Then  came  the  burial  at  the  Madeleine, 
with  his  own  funeral  march  beating  time  to  his 
grave.  But  of  all  composers  for  the  piano  Chopin 
seems  to  be  the  truest  poet.  The  others  play 
cunningly  upon  the  ear,  but  he  touches  the  soul. 
The  mere  pianist  who  had  aroused  the  most  en- 
thusiasm in  this  country  was  Leopold  de  Meyer, 
who  came  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
an  exhilarating.  Champagne  style.  There  was 
a  grotesque  little  plaster  cast  of  him  in  the  shop 
windows  at  the  time,  which  was  a  capital  carica- 
ture. He  was  represented  crouching  over  the  in- 
strument, with  enormous  hands  spread  upon  the 
key-board,  and  his  fiit  knees  crowding  in  to  cover 
all  the  rest  of  the  space.  It  was  slam-bang  play- 
ing, but  so  skillful,  and  with  such  a  tickling 
melody,  that  it  was  irresistibly  popular.  His 
"Marche  Marocaine,"  a  brilliant  fo?«'  deforce, 
was  always  sure  to  captivate  the  audience ;  and 
as  De  Meyer  played  with  his  whole  body,  and 
with  evident  zest,  his  success  was  indisputable. 

His  concerts  were  sometimes  given  in  the  old 
Tabernacle  upon  Broadway,  near  Leonard  Street, 
the  circular  church  which  for  so  many  years  was 
the  chief  public  hall  in  the  city.  The  platform 
was  almost  in  the  centre,  and  the  aisles  radiated 
from  it.  The  galleries  went  quite  around  the 
building,  and,  except  for  the  huge  columns  which 
supported  a  dome,  it  was  convenient  both  for 
hearing  and  seeing.  Here  were  some  of  the  great 
antislavery  meetings  in  the  hottest  days  of  the 
agitation.  The  anniversaries  were  held  here,  and 
it  was  the  scene  of  all  popular  lectures  and  of 
concerts.  A  few  blocks  above,  upon  Broadway, 
near  Canal  Street,  was  the  old  Apollo  Hall, 
where  the  first  Philharmonic  concerts  took  place. 
In  those  early  days  of  the  German  music — days 
which  followed  the  City  Hotel  epoch  and  the 


Garcia  opera — people  were  so  unaccustomed  to 
the  proprieties  of  the  concert-room  that  the  Easy 
Chair  has  even  known  some  persons  to  whisper 
and  giggle  daring  the  performance  of  the  finest 
symphonies  of  lieethoven  and  Mozart,  and  so 
excessively  rude  as  to  rustle  out  of  the  hall  be- 
fore the  last  piece  was  ended. 

Upon  one  such  occasion  it  said  to  its  neighbor, 
as  they  were  coming  out, 

"It  is  a  pity  such  ill-mannered  people  should 
come  among  ladies  and  gentlemen. " 

"Ill-mannered!"  quoth  its  neighbor;  "I  as- 
sure you  they  are  carriage  company  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Union  Square. " 

In  these  days  of  universal  respectful  attention 
at  the  Philharmonic  concerts  to  the  performance 
of  fine  music  it  is  but  a  curious  reminiscence  of 
long-passed  boorishness,  this  of  persons  who 
whispered  and  giggled,  and  rustled  out  before  the 
end,  at  concerts,  to  the  disturbance  of  all  man- 
nerly people. 

As  the  city  grew  the  concerts  came  up  town, 
and  were  for  some  time  given  at  Niblo's  concert- 
room.  But,  wherever  they  were,  one  person  was 
for  many  years  constantly  familiar,  sometimes  as 
general  director,  sometimes  as  pianist  to  accom- 
pany singing,  always  modest,  courteous,  and  ef- 
ficient, a  man  widely  and  most  kindly  remem- 
bered— Henry  C.  Timm.  Like  most  of  our  mu- 
sical benefactors,  he  was  a  German,  and  gave  les- 
sons in  piano-playing.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
great  virtuosos,  but  his  touch  was  delicate  and 
nimble,  and  he  had  a  sincere  love  of  his  art. 
Often  and  often,  at  a  house  always  pleasant  from 
that  reminiscence,  with  the  consent  of  parent  and 
pupil,  and  to  his  own  great  delight,  the  hour  de- 
signed for  the  scholar's  scales  and  exercises  was 
given  to  the  master's  playing.  He  was  fond  of 
Weber's  "  Invitation  to  the  Waltz,"  and  he  play- 
ed it  with  force  and  precision  and  the  utmost 
delicacy.  Mr.  Timm  had  a  pale,  smooth,  sharp 
face,  a  rather  prim  manner,  and  a  quick,  modest 
gait.  He  was  most  simple-hearted,  and  loved  a 
joke ;  and  his  fun  was  all  the  more  eftective  from 
his  very  sober  face  and  his  lisp.  It  was  his  wife 
who  was  for  so  long  the  most  efficient  actress  at 
Mitchell's  old  Olympic  in  the  jialmy  days  of  bur- 
lesque. 

It  was  at  Niblo's  that  Thalberg  played.  Many 
of  the  virtuosos  had  been — like  De  Meyer — so  ex- 
travagant in  their  action,  and  so  evidently  what 
we  now  call  "  sensational,"  that  there  was  great 
curiosity  to  see  the  master  whose  name  had  been 
fiimiliar  since  1830,  and  famous  since  1835,  when 
he  first  played  in  Paris.  The  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  two  men,  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  was 
that  the  former  was  a  player  of  eccentric  genius, 
the  latter  of  consummate  talent:  a  judgment 
which  is  very  apt  to  spring  from  a  superficial 
theory  that  eccentricity  is  the  signet  of  genius. 
The  long  hair,  the  wild  aspect  of  Paganini,  have 
done  much  to  confirm  this  feeling. 

At  the  concerts  of  Thalberg  there  were  some 
preliminary  performances,  and  then  a  gentleman 
of  ordinary  size,  with  side  whiskers  and  no  mus- 
tache, and  unostentatjpusly  dressed,  entered  upon 
the  platform.  His  manner  was  grave  and  tran- 
quil, and  he  bowed  respectfully  as  he  seated  him- 
self at  the  instrument.     Immediately,  without  a 
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flourish  or  grimace,  steadily  and  calmly  watching 
the  audience,  he  touched  the  piano,  and  it  began 
to  sing.  There  was  no  pounding,  no  muscular 
contortion.  Nothing  but  his  hands  seemed  to  be 
engaged,  and  apparently  without  etfort  they  ex- 
hausted the  whole  force  of  the  instrument.  It 
was  in  every  respect  except  its  great  effective- 
ness the  reverse  of  De  Meyer's  playing.  The  ef- 
fect, indeed,  was  astonishing.  When  he  arose, 
:ts  (juietly  and  gravely  as  he  had  seated  himself, 
there  was  a  tumult  of  applause,  to  which  he  bow- 
ed and  tranquilly  withdrew. 

The  characteristic  of  his  style  is  well  known. 
It  was  a  series  of  harmonious  combinations  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  key-board,  through  which 
the  melody  was  clearly  articulated.  It  was  by 
study  and  by  long  practice  only  that  he  carried 
this  method  to  its  perfection.  Thus  in  one  of 
his  great  fimtasias,  that  from  Mozart's  "Don 
Giovanni,"  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  opera  is 
reproduced.  You  do  not  admire  briUiant  varia- 
tions upon  a  theme  selected  from  the  opera,  but 
you  are  affected  by  the  passionate  movement  of 
the  entire  work.  It  is  a  wonderful  ei)itome.  Yet 
the  same  respect  which  he  showed  for  his  audience 
and  for  himself,  and  which  made  him  always  a 
self-possessed  gentleman,  he  also  had  for  his  in- 
strument. De  Meyer,  for  instance,  seemed  to 
suppose  that  the  full  range  and  power  of  the 
piano  rould  not  be  developed  except  by  gro- 
tesque methods.  Other  players  treat  it  as  if 
impatient  of  its  limitations,  and  resolved  to 
make  an  orchestra  of  a  feeble  key-board.  But 
Thalberg  instinctively  apprehended  the  character 
of  the  instrument,  and  respected  its  limitations 
as  well  as  its  powers,  and  knew  that  its  utmost 
resource  was  attainable  by  skilled  motion  rather 
than  by  brute  force.  Therefore  it  was  that  he 
])layed  with  his  hands,  and  not  with  his  knees 
and  his  body.  But  the  force  of  his  fingers  was 
magical,  and  the  volume  of  sound  that  followed 
was  as  great  as  any  player  evoked. 

Indeed,  Thalberg  was  a  player  only,  and  not, 
in  the  sense  of  Choi)in,  a  composer.  What  are 
called  his  compositions  are  arrangements  and 
adaptations  of  themes  from  operas  treated  in 
his  manner,  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
them  with  all  the  richness  of  the  instrument.  The 
originality  is  in  the  method  of  instrumentation, 
and  in  this  he  was  original,  and  is  really  the 
founder  of  the  present  piano  school.  As  a  play- 
er his  characteristic  was  the  cantabile — the  sing- 
ing quality ;  and  this  he  had  beyond  all  players. 
The  flowing  sweetness  of  his  style  is  indescribable. 
There  were  many,  indeed,  who  complained  of  a 
want  of  fire,  and  denied  him  that  passion  with- 
out which  no  work  of  art  is  perfect.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  him  i)lay  his  fantasia  from 
"Don  Giovanni,"  for  instance,  without  perceiv- 
ing all  the  passion  of  the  original.  INIozart  was 
not  dimmed  under  his  hands.  And  the  impres- 
sion of  coldness  was  largely  due,  doubtless,  to 
tiie  tranquillity  and  propriety  of  his  appearance 
and  manner. 

The  most  generally  popular  of  his  successors 
at  the  piano  in  this  country  was  undoubtedly 
Gottschalk,  wlio  was  here  quite  as  early  as 
Thalberg,  whose  fame  eclipsed  all  others.  Upon 
his  arrival  Gottschalk  played  privately  at  a  small 
party.  He  was  a  foreign*looking  youth,  with 
a  peculiarly  dull  eye,  and  taciturn,  but  he  was 
familiar  with  everv  kind  of  music.     When  he 


was  asked  he  played  Chopin,  and  with  great  skill. 
But  his  chief  successes  were  his  West  Indian 
melodies,  which  were  full  of  picturesque  sugges- 
tion. His  execution  was  most  rapid,  brilliant, 
and  forcible,  but  a  great  deal  of  his  playing  was 
too  evidently  tours  de  force.  It  was  always  in- 
teresting to  watch  his  audience,  when,  npon  be- 
ing recalled,  he  began  one  of  the  West  Indian 
strains.  There  was  a  minor  monotocous  theme 
in  them  which  fascinated  the  listeners.  They 
heard  the  beat  of  the  tambourine,  and  saw  the 
movement  of  the  dance,  and  with  them  all  the 
characteristic  scenery  and  association  of  the  trop- 

1  ics  filled  their  imaginations.     The  languid  grace, 
the  rich  indolence,  the  gay  profusion  of  the  lands 

{  where  the  banana  grows  were  all  suggested  by  the 
sound. 

But  how  many  admirable  players  there  have 
been,  and  among  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
Alide  Topp,  ^Nliss  Mehlig,  and  Miss  Krebs,  who 
seemed  to  have  conquered  every  mechanical  diffi- 
culty, and  not  to  lack  the  power  of  men  in  play- 
ing. Tiie  old  halls,  indeed,  are  long  since  de- 
serted, and  Nilsson,  the  latest  diva,  nevr-lighted 
upon  our  shores,  does  not  sing  below  Fourteenth 
Street.  ^leanwliile  the  conspicuous  mention  of 
one  of  the  fiimiliar  names,  as  of  Jenny  Lind, 
or  Alboni,  or  Thalberg,  recalls  a  hundred  delight- 
ful evenings  ;  and  when,  as  now,  one  passes 
through  the  bridge  of  ]\Iirza  out  of  sight,  how 
many  Easy  Chairs  pause  for  a  moment  to  remem- 
ber not  only  the  great  artist,  but  those  who,  by 
association,  make  the  memory  of  him  and  the 
pleasure  he  gave  perennial  and  delightful. 


Although  it  is  an  age  of  newspapers,  it  is 
I  not  yet  certainly  decided  that  whatever  is  new 
I  shall  therefore  be  considered  news,  or  fit  for  the 
'  public  eye.  An  inquisitive  child,  poring  over  the 
advertisements  in  many  papers,  would  grievous- 
ly perplex  his  fiither  if  he  should  insist  upon  an 
explanation  of  much  that  he  reads  :  and  the 
perplexity  would  become  profound  if  his  mother 
should  join  in  his  request,  xVnd  there  are.reports 
and  descriptions  of  many  aspects  of  life  which 
are  undoubtedly  very  new  to  many  readers,  but 
which  are,  like  the  advertisements,  very  difficult 
to  explain.  When  a  man  calls  upon  an  editor 
to  state  why  he  admits  to  his  columns  certain 
notices  or  advertisements,  the  usual  reply  is  that 
the  editor  is  not  a  moral  censor.  He  offers  to 
the  public  a  vehicle  of  communication,  and  he 
does  not,  and  can  not,  guarantee  the  truth  or  the 
propriety  of  the  thing  communicated.  This  is 
a  general  j)lea,  which  is  not  true  in  detail.  For, 
in  the  first  jtlace,  the  editor  does  regard  propri- 
ety of  form.  If  a  man  should  send  to  a  reputa- 
ble newspaper  an  announcement  that  a  cock- 
fight would  take  place  in  his  house  upon  a  cer- 
tain day,  or  that  he  had  a  dog-pit  for  which  he 
solicited  public  favor,  or  should  offer  still  more 
questionable  advertisements  yet  of  things  not 
forbidden  by  statute,  the  reputable  newspaper 
Avould  decline. 

Yet  if  many  of  the  same  objects  were  sought 
under  jTlirases  not  obnoxious  to  instant  censure, 
although  well  understood  by  the  editor,  they 
would  often  be  admitted ;  while  some  he  would 
reject  under  every  pretense;  and  often,  but  not 
always,  not  so  much  for  the  reason  of  immorai- 
ity  itself  as  that  certain  immorality  is  hurtful  to 
trade.     So  he  is  a  moral  censor  in  such  matters, 
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after  all ;   and  the  question  is  upon  what  princi-  | 
pie  his  censure  shall  proceed.    If  he  knows  that  i 
a  proposition  apparently  f;ur  is  really  a  trap,  and  j 
that  the  adveniser,  under  pretense  of  benefiting  j 
the  public,  really  means  to  swindle  it,  may  the  i 
editor  plead  that  he  can  not  be  sponsor  for  the 
public,  and  that  all  baggage  must  be  at  the  risk  i 
of  the  owner?     ''Where  will  this  principle  of  I 
exclusion  le;\d  ?*"  demands  the  editor.     '*  Shall  a  , 
Presbyterian  publisher  refuse  to  print  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  ^lethodist  meeting,  or  a  Baptist 
paper  decline  the  announcement  of  a  Quaker 
book?     Shall   a   Roman   Catholic,    meeting    a 
stranger  upon  the  street,  refuse  to  show  him  the 
way  to  the  Jewish  synagogue,  lest  he  be  privy  to 
the  loss  of  his  soul  ?" 

But  the  answer  to  such  questions  is  evident. 
Such  information  does  not  tend  to  the  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  while  if  a  man  is  so  absolute  a 
sectary  as  really  to  believe  another  man's  soul 
imperiled  by  the  teachings  of  other  churches  and 
divines,  he  certainly  ought  not  to  connive  at  such 
peril  because  of  money.     Clearly  the  principle 
of  the  newspaper  must  be  that  it  will  not  direct- 
ly nor  indirectly  consciously  connive  at  immo- 
rality.    By  assuming  the  responsibility  of  publi- 
cation its  conductor  has  not  divested  himself  of 
his  individual  accountability.     He  can  not,  of 
course,  know  whether  the  linen  which  the  mer- 
chant advertises  as  the  cheapest  ever  offered  in 
this  market  really  is  the  cheapest,  nor  whether 
the  hats  which  are  announced  as  the  best  hats  in 
the  world  do  actually  enjoy  that  proud  pre-emi- 
nence, nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should.     That , 
is  the  rhetoric  of  advertising  which  is  universally 
understood.     But  the  case  is  essentially  differ-  _ 
ent  when  the  editor  really  does  know  that  the  ; 
entei-prise  to  which  the  public  is  exhorted  to  give  j 
money  is  a  cheat,  and  he  can  no  more  honor-  j 
ably  advertise  it  than  he  could  pick  pockets. 
Tom  does  not  save  his  honor  nor  his  morals  be- : 
cause,  while  he  allows  Dick  to  take  his  hands 
and  steal  Harry's  money,  he  turns  his  head  away  '■ 
and  loudly  protests  that  every  tub  must  stand  on 
its  own  bottom. 

If,  then,  the  editor  must  discriminate,  upon 
what  compulsion  must  he  ?  how  far  and  in  what  ' 
way  may  he  plainly  expose  the  vices  that  he  | 
hidden  like  man-traps  and  spring-guns  all  around 
the  path  of  the  great  journey  ?     There  are  the  ' 
most  insidious  temptations  every  where  in  high- 
ly civilized  communities.     They  are  draped  and  I 
colored  and  softened  so  that  they  are  as  seduc-  ! 
tive  as  warm  airs  and  sweet  odors.     You  have  j 
been,  perhaps,  at  Baden-Baden  or  at  some  oth-  I 
er  fashionable  gambling  place  in  Europe.     Then  ' 
among  the  most  vivid  and  delightful  of  your  rec-  ' 
ollections  is  the  picture  of  that  gay  and  luxuri- ' 
ous  scene.     There  are  the  spacious  and  brilliant 
casino :  tlie  garden  walks ;  the  ball-room  ;   the  , 
band  delightfully  playing ;  the  groups  of  strangers 
from  all  the  world ;  the  universal  soft  murmur 
and  grace  and  charm  ;  and  there  is  the  handsome  ' 
and  silent  room  where  the  cards  are  dealt,  and,  ; 
with  neat  ebony  rakes  upon  the  cloth  table,  for-  ' 
tunes  and  hopes  and  lives  are  noiselesslv  and  | 
courteously  swept  away.     The  summer  moon-  ; 
light   bathes    the   lustrous   orange-trees  in  the 
walks.     Youth  and  beauty  sigh  and  whisper  in  ' 
the  enchanted  shade.     Circe's  palace  and  feast  | 
were  not  fairer  or  more  deadly.  j 

•In  ancient  davs,  when  the  Easv  Chair  saw  1 


that  spectacle,  the  labyrinth  of  bewildering  brill- 
iancy was  only  a  jungle.  To  stake  your  money 
was  to  fight  the  tiger,  and  the  tiger  generally 
had  the  best  of  it.  There  are  sober  citizens 
whom  the  Chair  sometimes  sees,  who  bear  to 
this  day  the  scars  of  that  deadly  encounter.  Xow 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Baden-Baden  to 
grapple  with  the  ferocious  beast.  Those  sharj), 
f;\tal  claws  are  sheathed  in  ve^et  nearer  home. 
That  jungle  is  a  twitch-grass — a  Canada  thistle 
— it  is  that  teriible  and  pervasive  pusley  against 
which  ^[r.  "Warner  protests  in  his  "Summer  in 
a  Garden."  That  casino's  name  is  legion.  1: 
is  at  Newport,  at  Saratoga,  at  Long  Branch: 
it  is  infinitely  various,  but  univei-sal,  in  Xew 
York  and  in  every  great  city.  The  young  man 
who  wishes  to  ''see  hfe"'  rings  and  enters. 

'•  Many  a  jrallant,  gar  domestic 
Bows  before  him  at  the  door." 

It  is  all  luxury  and  splendor  and  repose.  The 
supper  is  laid  and  the  wines  sparkle ;  and  in  the 
stillest  room  of  all  the  same  old  tiger  shows  just 
the  glistening  tip  of  his  deadly  claws  as  he  clutch- 
es the  heart  out  of  some  foolish  boy.  Tne  law- 
denounces  that  beast.  Can  the  newspaper  do  a 
greater  service  than  to  hunt  him  out  ?  Knavery 
seeks  darkness  and  seclusion.  What  is  the  press 
but  a  detective's  lantern?  How  can  it  be  more 
advantageously  used  than  by  being  turned  upon 
skulking  villainy  ? 

If  the  tiger  wished  to  advertise,  the  honest 
newspaper  would  decline.  We  should  all  ap- 
prove. If  it  wished  to  strike  a  positive  blow  for 
public  morality,  it  would  expose  the  animal. 
Again  we  should  all  approve.  Is  that  the  only 
kind  of  beast  it  should  denounce  ?  If  there  are 
worse  monsters  and  more  unspeakable,  shall  the 
press  be  silent  ?  There  is,  indeed,  danger  that 
in  exposing  a  peril  you  advertise  it,  as  in  depre- 
cating a  policy  you  may  suggest  it.  WTien  the 
mob  is  raging  about  the  culprit  whom  it  has 
caught,  to  say  to  it,  ''The  town  pump  is  just 
round  the  corner,  but  don't  nail  his  ears  to  it," 
will  probable  insure  for  him  that  fate.  So  to 
remark  that  it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  expose  vice; 
that  bang-chewing  is  one  of  the  most  noxious  in- 
toxications known  ;  and  that  at  Number  2000  in 
Avenue  X  is  the  most  sumptuous,  and  therefore 
the  most  pernicious  and  most  strenuously  to  be 
avoided,  establishment  for  the  purjiose  in  the 
world,  would  be  the  very  advertisement  which 
the  bang-man  most  earnestly  desires :  and  the 
newspaper  would  involuntarily,  and  witli  the  best 
possible  intention,  have  become  a  pander  to  vice. 

But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  news- 
papers can  not  deal  with  certain  univei'sal  vices 
because  to  speak  of  them  is  to  advertise  them 
and  really  multiply  vice.  It  is  in  this,  as  else- 
where, a  question  of  method.  A  preacher  may 
so  set  forth  Christianity  as  to  disgust  every  sensi- 
ble hearer*,  and  repel  those  whom  another  shall 
persuade,  as  the  south  wind  persuades  buds  in 
spring.  There  is  no  difficulty,  however  appar- 
ently unmanageable,  that  a  newspaper  may  not 
deal  with  successfully  if  it  deals  skillfully.  But 
the  timidity  and  the  pruriency  that  are  sometimes 
observable  in  the  press  are  due  mainly  to  the 
public  itself— to  the  reader.  If  the  debasing  in- 
fiuence  of  Frencli  fiction  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  Enghsh  novel,  it  is  because^he,  results  of 
that  influence  are  found  to  be  a&(ityb{4.jHS]iC3AMl; 
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reader.  The  excuse  of  a  single  reader — of  that 
one,  for  instance,  Mho  is  at  this  moment  reading 
these  lines — is  that  one  man  does  not  count ; 
that  his  influence  is  nothing.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  an  age  which  preaches  so  loudly  the 
gospel  of  individual  action,  which  asserts  tlie  very 
unit  of  society  to  be  the  individual,  should  be  the 
time  also  in  which  every  man  is  so  likely  to  de- 
preciate his  indindual  influence  and  weight,  and 
so  apt  to  forbear  the  attempt  to  exercise  it. 

It  would  be  curious  to  trace  in  this  countiy, 
which  is  politically  organized  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  equal  individual  right,  the  reasons  of  this 
Avant  of  confidence  in  iixlividual  influence,  and 
the  lack  of  a  deep  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. jMuch,  of  course,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  universal  deference  to  the  majority.  As  De 
Quincey  says  that  a  man  who  indulges  himself 
in  murder  will  presently  come  to  Sabl)ath-break- 
ing  and  procrastination,  so  those  who  defer  to 
the  majority  in  ail  great  public  concerns  will 
find  themselves  easily  yielding  to  it  in  private 
duties.  The  tendency  of  a  popular  system  is  to 
force  a  man  to  regard  himself  as  one  drop  only 
in  the  flood  of  the  majority.  He  forgets  that  the 
flood  is  only  an  aggregate  of  drops.  80  he  does 
not  feel  that  the  public  is  but  the  private  multi- 
plied. He  reads  an  offensive  paper,  he  sees  a 
mean  action — "the  public  likes  itl"  he  says, 
with  I  shrug  and  a  sigh.  Who  likes  it?  Does 
he  like  it  ?  Does  his  neighbor  like  it  ?  Why 
do  they  not  bring  their  influence  to  bear  ?  What 
he  says  is  only  an  excuse  for  his  cowardice. 

If  the  public — if  any  number  of  persons — wish 
the  press  to  grapple  with  great  evils,  to  expose 
evil-doers  of  every  kind,  and  not  only  to  rebuke 
vice  in  the  slums,  but  dishonesty  and  corruption 
in  high  position,  it  must  sturdily  sustain  it,  while 
it  holds  it  to  the  strictest  responsibility.  It  was 
Cain  wiio  asked,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
and  there  are  many  and  many  who  still  excuse 
themselves  under  the  same  plea.  While,  there- 
fore, the  honorable  editor,  whatever  he  may  say, 
does  not  make  his  paper — as  he  ought  not  to  make 
it — a  mere  dead  wall  upon  which  every  quack 
and  criminal  may  paste  his  placard  at  pleasure, 
but  aims  to  make  the  honest,  not  the  dishonest, 
convenience  of  the  public  his  private  profit,  the 
individual  reader  has  the  same  interest  with  the 
editor  in  the  general  well-being.  He  must  do 
his  part.  It  is  not,  indeed,  entirely  true  either 
that  the  press  makes  the  public,  or  the  public  tlie 
press.  13ut  there  is  an  immense  reciprocal  in- 
fluence. And  if  the  parent  walking  in  the  streets 
is  shocked  to  see  in  the  shop  windows  a  certain 
kind  of  illustrated  paper,  to  whose  debasements 
his  children  even  in  passing  are  exposed,  it  is  not 
enough  for  him  to  protest  that  the  public  delights 
in  filth  ;  for  some  terrible  Nathan  will  say  to  ev- 
ery such  David,  Have  you  done,  and  aie  you  do- 
ing, what  you  can  as  an  individual  to  correct  the 
taste  M'hich  demands  those  pictures,  or  do  you 
idly  think  that  one  man  can  do  nothing?  Every 
man  who  does  a  great  work  believes,  as  effective 
reformers  always  believed,  that  one  with  God  is 
a  majority. 

The  propriety  of  the  modern  manner  of 
"mounting"^  plays  at  the  theatre  with  the  strict- 
est regard  to  what  is  called  historical  accuracy 
was  the  subject  of  an  admirable  essay  a  year  or 
two  snice  bv  My.  Ixichard  Grant  White,  and  the 


splendors  of  the  "revivals"  at  some  of  the  the- 
atres, and  especially  at  Booth's,  constantly  sug- 
gest the  question  to  those  who,  sitting  in  that  the- 
atre, await  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  "If  Henrv 
the  Eighth  is  to  be  played,"  asks  Pistol  of  his 
companion,  "would you  see  his  Majesty  enter  in 
Wellington  boots  and  a  cocked  hat  ?  and  Queen 
Katharine  in  such  a  dress  as  your  cousin  Kate 
wears,  conquering,  every  evening  ?  If  it  is  Mac- 
beth or  Hamlet,  will  you  have  them  in  our 
hats  and  dress-coats?  And  if  not,  if  you  will 
have  their  costume  such  as  we  know  that  they 
wore,  why  not  have  the  objects  around  them  such 
as  we  know  that  they  were  ?  The  palace  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  whose  domestic  life  Goldwin  Smith 
says  used  to  be  felicitously  described  by  an  old 
Oxford  professor  as  'clouded  with  infelicities,' 
was  not  furnished  with  carpets  and  Paris  uphol- 
stery. If,  therefore,  you  will  dress  him  as  he 
was,  do  the  same  justice  to  his  house.  Let  us 
have  persons  and  scenes  as  faithfully  reproduced 
as  possible." 

To  this,  which  is  the  fair,  usual  statement  of 
the  argument,  the  friend  seems  to  answer  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  Pistol  if  he  would  describe 
the  dress  of  Macbeth  and  of  Hamlet ;  and  if  he 
can  not  accurately  do  so,  will  he  say  how  impor- 
tant that  kind  of  accuracy  probably  is  if  even  he 
can  not  determine  it  ?  Does  he  think  that  the 
other  spectators  will  be  troubled  by  anachronisms 
and  improprieties  of  detail  in  representation  if  he 
is  not  ?  And,  if  so,  is  not  the  reason  this — that 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet  are  not  figures  of  history, 
but  of  the  imagination,  and  that  although  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  the  geograph- 
ical Scotland,  the  land  o'  bannocks  and  barley- 
meal,  but  a  true  fairy-land,  like  that  Shakespearean 
Bohemia  which  is  washed  by  the  sea  ?  They  are 
denizens  of  the  realm  of  imagination.  Therefore 
we  must  discriminate.  Dramas  that  are  strictly 
historical  and  local  must  be  treated  difterently. 
!  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  instance,  is  a  clearly  out- 
j  lined  figure  in  the  fancy.  His  burly  person,  his 
cap  and  feather,  his  doublet,  are  parts  of  his  im- 
I  pression  upon  the  mind.  The  mention  of  his 
j  name  recalls  them  all.  Therefore,  if  the  royal 
Blue-beard  should  be  represented  in  a  summer 
sack  of  to-day  and  trowsers  which  would  have 
satisfied  D'Artois,  we  should  all  greet  his  ^Majesty 
with  uproarious  laughter.  And  so  with  Queen 
Katharine  and  Eichard  the  Second  and  Kichard 
the  Third.  The  association  of  these  persons 
with  another  time  and  costume  is  so  universal 
and  absolute  that  some  degree  of  accuracy  in 
the  accessories  is  indis]iensable.  But  even  this 
may  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  real  efi'ect  of  the 
play. 

Thus  Buhvers play  of  "  Richelieu,"  which  must 
have  been  written  for  Mr.  Crummles's  renowned 
tragedian,  Eolair,  it  is  so  full  of  tedious  "gag," 
was  put  upon  the  stage  at  Booth's  Theatre  with 
the  utmost  study  and  care.  Richelieu's  chamber 
was  a  reproduction,  it  is  said,  of  an  old  room  in 
Rouen*  and  it  may  well  have  been,  for  in  every 
detail  it  was  admirable.  When  the  curtain  rose 
and  discovered  Richelieu  sitting  at  his  table  with 
the  study  lamp,  the  dim  light  obscurely  thrown 
upon  the  recess  in  which  was  the  heavily  draped 
bed,  the  fire  burning  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
massive  ceiling — these  admirably  finished  details, 
with  the  careful  costume  and  withered  figure  of 
:  the  Cardinal,  made  as  perfect  a  picture  as  could 
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1)0  scon.  A  scries  of  siuli  woiiUl  ho. :i  uni(|iio :uul 
clcliK'iH'"lt''»ttMt!iiiinu>.Mt.  It. wiisolil  FniiU'c,  uiul 
this  was  (ho  (iiiuoiis  French  niinistor.  Hut  when 
he  spoko — !  Wlmt. I  did  his  I'linincMico  spoak 
Kn;j;lish  in  his  sohU)(|nios? 

I'pon  whic-h  Pistol,  of  oourso,  (>\)il()(U>s,  and 
remarks  that,  such  :i  (piostion  is  foolish,  hoeanse, 
ho  sa\s.  soniothinjj:  must  he  lolY  to  (he  imaj;;ina- 
lioii.  His  iViond  does  not  deny  it.  Hui  he  says 
thai  if  ilie  appeal  is  to  the  imagination,  that  fae- 
uUy  ought  to  ho  helped,  and  not  jierplexed.  iS'ow 
the  inevitahle  cHeet  of  extreme  aecuraey  of  de- 
tail in  the  scene  is  to  (luicikon  the  siMise  of  accu- 
racy and  |)n)prioty.  If  tlu>re  is  a  tiro  visil)ly  huiu- 
ing  in  the  chimney,  the  fa('t  of  the  season  of  the 
year  is  forced  upon  the  miml,  perhajjs  rather  im- 
|)erlinently,  and  it  expects  and  demands  that 
every  thing  .shall  conform,  it  is  cold  weather, 
and  the  mind  will  look  out  for  cold  weather  every 
w  here.  !So  when  the  architecture  and  etpiipment 
of  the  room  are  nnotpiivocally  and  characteris- 
tically French,  anil  every  personage  and  incident 
mentioned  are  French,  and  the  mind,  like  a  stage 
with  u  scene,  is  "  set"  with  b'rance,  it  is  shocked 
by  hearing  a  Frenchman  solihxpiizing  in  iMiglish. 
And  the  same  involuntary  logic;  inevitably  car- 
ries ns  furtlu>r. 

W'e  descend  fiom  KicluMiiMi'scliamher  into  the 
street.  We  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  spacious  flight 
of  ;5tei)s  which  asc;end  to  the  royal  palace.  'The 
king  and  his  courtiers  api)ear,  and  presently  the 
Ford  (Cardinal.  'IMiere  is  expostulation,  recrim- 
ination, and  finally  "the  curse  of  Kome"  is 
thicatened,  and  the  faithful  drop  rcverenily  to 
their  knees.  What  do  they  kneel  upon?  It  is 
(he  street  of  I'aris.  liut  the  jjavement  is  trans- 
figured Nicholson.  It  is  smooth  and  clean  as  a 
floor.  In  fact,  it  is  .a  floor.  It  is  no  street  at  all. 
Fistol  again  gocsoff,  and  demandstommon-sense. 
To  which  his  friend  can  oidy  reply  that  the  theory 
of  the  representation  ahsolulelyreipi  ires  complete 
ness  ancl  symmetry.  If  the  chaml)er  of  Cardinal 
Kichelieu  in  his  house  in  Faris  is  faithfully  repre- 
sented to  the  least  t^haracleristle  detail, and  the 
observation  has  become  so  sensitive,  stnely  it  is 
absurd  to  destroy  the  illusion  by  emerging  from 
t!\e  finisliod  chamber  npon  a  pavement  wliich  is 
no  pavement.  If  you  wish  the  imagination  to 
transform  the  boards  of  the  stage  into  a  street,  it 
can  do  it;  but  it  can  just  as  easily  lransfi)rm  a 
few  hintsofsccnery  into  the  (Cardinal's  room  :  and, 
indeed,  if  you  leave  it  to  do  that,  it  will  do  the 
other  much  more  readily.  IJesides,  if  the  imag- 
ination is  eipially  active  in  both  scenes,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  will  be  i)roportional  and  satis- 
factory, as  it  can  not  possibly  be  now. 

And  there  is  another  obvious  consetjuence  of 
the  system  of  this  ex(piisite  accuracy  in  detail. 
The  last  scene  in  "  Kicliclieu"  is  a  spacious  sa/oii 
in  the  palace.  It  is  adnnrably  done.  It  is  truly 
French,  anil  as  the  scene  opens  yon  are  in  royal 
Franco  itself.  It  is  the  finest  picture,  as  in  the 
scene  of  the  CardiiuU's  chamber.  {Suddenly  into 
this  royal  sa/on  enter  a  group  of  ])ersons,  estima- 
ble, the  spectator  is  fain  to  believe,  to  the  last 
degree,  but  not  in  the  least  royal  or  courtly. 
Certainly  no  sport  shall  be  made  heie  of  honest 
gentlemen  honestly  earning  a  living;  but  the 
difneuhy  and  the  danger  are  as  with  the  Cardi- 
nal's familiarity  with  the  Fnglish  language,  and 
as  with  the  board  pavements;  or,  indeed,  they 
may  be  not  a  street  but  the  royal  gardens,  for 


boards  are  as  mnch  earth  as  stone,  autl  tlu^  obe- 
dient imagin.alicMi  will  follow  either  hint.  'I'he 
fact  is  that  if  the  scenery  exactly  represents  a 
royal  palac(»,  the  actors  must  exactly  rcpreseiu 
roval  persouMges,  or  the  impression  sought  will 
be  lost.  Indeed,  the  principle  of  this  theory  of 
mouiuing  plays  is  not  (hat,  they  are  representa- 
tions so  much  :is  reproductions.  And  the  ])oi\l 
is  as  in  the  kindred  art  of  p-ainting.  If  a  (in 
platter  in  a  picture  is  painted  with  such  skill  of 
imitation  that  you  wish  (o  (hump  it,  it  is  certain- 
ly a  ilefeet,  because  the  other  parts  can  not  bo 
brought  to  the  s:une  perfection. 

So  while  in  historical  jilays  there  nuist  be  :i 
certain  regard  for  propriety  of  iletail,  it  nmst  not 
be  excessive ;  it  must  not  seek  absolute  accura- 
cy, or  the  harmony,  which  is  essential  to  reality 
of  ellect,  will  be  lost.  And  this  modern  method 
of  perfect  di>tail  can  not  wisely  be  applied  to 
purely  imaginative  i)lays,  such  as  "Lear"  and 
"  Macbeth'  and  "  Hamlet."  They  are  not  of 
Britain  and  Scotland  .and  Denmark,  nor  of  any 
particular  century  — they  are  of  the  w(uld  of  im- 
agination. One  of  the  most  laughable  of  come- 
dies was  the  jierforinance  of  Verdi's  oj)era  of 
"  Macbetto"  in  Florem-e,  when  (he  persons  of 
the  drama  ai)peareil  in  tartans  and  bare  legs. 
The  ludicrous  effort  at  reality  instantly  destroy- 
ed the  illusion.  It  would  not  be  safe,  indeed, 
for  an  actor  to  come  ui)on  the  stage  as  llanilet 
in  the  costume  of  a  New  York  gentleman  of  to- 
day ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  but  tin*  same  rea- 
son only,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  see  our  friends 
mas(pierading  in  the  costume  of  other  times — 
that  is,  because  we  do  not  wish  our  attention  di- 
verted from  the  man  to  his  clothes. 

An  Fnglish  critic  has  recently  published  some 
extracts  from  the  coriespondence  of  a  (lerman 
geiuleman  in  England  a  hundred  years  ago, 
which  are  full  of  shrewdness  and  ingeimity,  anil 
wliiih  give  ns  most  vivid  glimpses  of  the  acting 
of  (lanick.  It  seems  that  even  then,  although, 
:is  we  know,  (Jarrick  played  Ilandet  in  :i  laced 
coat  and  tie-wig — the  ordinary  Frem-h  full  dress 
of  his  time— it  was  a  practice  which  was  severely 
criticised  as  an  amichronism  and  solecism  in  cos- 
tume. Hut  the  (lorman  gentleman— Mr.  Lich- 
tenberg — although  he  says  that  he  often  heai\l 
(iarrick's  taste  in  the  matter  blamed,  it  was 
never  at  the  time,  nexertluring  the  entr'acte,  nor 
at  su])])er,  nor  just  after  the  jtlay,  but  when  the 
spell  was  dissolved,  and  the  mind  began  to  s})ecn- 
late.  He  says  that,  of  course,  Carrick,  who  had 
an  ample  collection  of  all  kinds  of  costumes, 
must  have  had  good  reasons  for  his  choice,  and, 
like  a  true  Cicrman  philosoi)her,  he  jn-oceeds  to 
|)rovo  whether  he  can  enter  into  the  "  iiuerior 
consciousness"'  of  the  actor  so  as  to  understand 
the  reason. 

He  finds  it  in  the  iustinciive  perception  of  a 
great  actor  that  for  the  best  effect  of  (he  play  (he 
spec(a(or's  seeing  and  feeling  must  bi>  identical ; 
and,  therefore,  that  "whenever  a  familiar  and 
customary  costume  can  be  worn  n])on  the  stage 
without  oflending  the  susceptible  majesty  of  our 
erudition,  it  is  the  best  and  fittest  for  the  actor's 
purpose."  Then  he  says,  with  the  acuteness  of 
Teufelsdri'tckh,  that  to  the  sense  of  his  tinu'  the 
French  coat  has  become  a  second  skin.  "  It  is 
a  coat  with  a  physiognomy.  There  is  signifi- 
cance in  its  slightest  wrinkle,  and  every  crease 
and  fold  of  it  have  human  expression."     And  then 
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follows  a  passage  which  is  tlie  very  transcendent- 
alism of  the  clothes  philosophy,  and  Avhicli  is 
also  a  delightful  glimpse  of  Garrick. 

"There  is  a  scene  of  '  Hamlet,' "  says  j\Ir.  Lich- 
tenberg,  "which  I  described  in  a  former  letter. 
In  that  scene  Garrick  speaks  with  his  back  to 
the  audience.  The  elfect  of  his  utterance  de- 
pends chielly  upon  that  of  his  attitude.  You 
can't  see  his  countenance :  you  can  only  see  his 
coat.  But  the  coat  is  familiar  to  us,  and  expe- 
rience has  enabled  us  to  attach,  instinctively, 
particular  meanings  to  particular  ciianges  in  the 
appearance  of  it.  At  the  moment  I  am  speak- 
ing of  there  was  a  diagonal  crease  across  the 
back  of  this  coat  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip, 
which  unmistakably  indicated  the  effort  made 
by  its  wearer  to  repress  some  strong  emotion. 
When  I  saw  that  crease  in  his  coat  I  saw  almost 
as  much  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  man's  mind 
as  the  face  of  him  could  have  shown  me  had 
it  been  visible.  ISuppose,  now,  that  Hamlet's 
'inky  coat'  had  been  cut  according  to  antiqua- 
rian prescription,  what  should  I  have  seen  in  the 
crease  of  it?  Nothing  intelligible.  An  actor 
who  has  a  good  figure — and  every  tragic  actor 
ought  to  have  a  good  figure— can  not  but  lose 


efll'ect  by  acting  in  a  costume  which  strikinglv 
difi'ers  from  the  dress  in  which  our  eye  is  helped 
by  habit  to  distinguish,  to  a  straw's  breadth,  the 
too  much  and  too  little.  Let  me  explain  :  I  am 
not  asking  Julius  Ca?sar  and  the  English  Hen- 
iws  and  Richards  to  appear  upon  the  stage  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Life-Guards.  The  general 
public  has  picked  up,  either  at  school  or  from 
coins  and  popular  prints,  Cjuite  enough  antiqua- 
rian knowledge  to  understand  and  appreciate, 
when  it  sees  them  on  the  stage,  a  great  number 
of  costumes  Avhich  it  sees  nowhere  else.  All  I 
mean  is  that  whensoever  and  wheresoever  the  an- 
tiquaiy  is  still  dormant  in  the  brain  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  actor,  if  he  rightly  understands  his  art, 

will  be  the  last  person  to  awaken  him I  think 

that  I\Ir.  Garrick  has  wisely  foregone  the  small 
personal  satisfaction  of  a  few  commonplace  eulo- 
giums  on  his  antiquarian  accuracy,  in  order  to 
achieve  and  hold  fast  the  conquest'of  a  thousand 
hearts. " 

Whether  Mr.  Lichtenberg  speaks  for  liimself 
or  for  Mr.  Lytton,  who  introduces  him,  the  two 
gentlemen  together  contribute  a  great  deal  of 
humor  and  shrewdness  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The  L\fe  and  Titnes  of  Lord  Brougham,  writ- 
ten by  /u'/nse//"  (Harper  and  Brothers),  constitutes 
really  far  more  than  an  autobiography.  It  af- 
fords an  important  as  well  as  authentic  chapter 
of  history — rather  an  important  contribution  to 
the  material  of  which  history  is  com))oscd. 

Lord  Brougham  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1779  ;  he  died  at  Cannes,  France,  in  18G8.  His 
life  thus  covered  nearly  a  century — a  century, 
too,  which  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  especially  in  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  At  the  time  he  came  into  public  life,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  "protection  reigned  tri- 
umphant ;  parliamentary  representation  in  Scot- 
land had  liardly  an  existence  ;  the  Catholics  were 
unemancipated,  the  test  acts  mirepealed ;  men  were 
hung  for  stealing  a  few  shillings  in  a  dwelling- 
house;  no  counsel  allowed  to  a  prisoner  accused 
of  a  capital  offense  ;  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade 
tolerated ;  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age 
jobbery  and  corruption."  He  lived  to  see  the 
slave-trade  abolished,  and  slavery  itself  supplant- 
ed by  a  free-labor  system  in  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  World ;  criminal  law  so  amended  as  to  se- 
cure a  more  sure  and  s])eedy  ])unishnient  of  the 
guilty,  because  it  secured  a  more  certain  protec- 
tion to  the  innocent ;  punishment  adjusted  to 
crime,  and  converted  from  a  species  of  revenge 
to  a  method  of  reform  ;  the  last  semblance  of  re- 
ligious persecution  abolished  from  English  law, 
and  men  of  every  religion,  and  of  none  at  all,  ad- 
mitted to  just  and  equal  share  in  political  repre- 
sentation ;  the  rotten  borough  system  effectually 
amended  ;  and  sufi'rage  made  so  general  as  to  in- 
clude in  some  measure  every  im])ortant  class  in 
the  community.  He  lived  to  seethe  Pestalozzian 
system  aj^plicd  to  education  ;  iron  railways  sup- 
planting the  old  post-roads ;  steamboats  and  steam- 


ships taking  the  places  of  the  packet  vessels  of 
the  past ;  telegraph  lines  supplementing  the  mails ; 
the  mails  themselves  made  a  universal  convenience 
by  the  adoption  of  the  penny  postage ;  the  da- 
guerreotypist's  art  placing  mementoes  of  the  dead 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest ;  the  riglits  of  the 
laboring  classes  partially  protected  by  legislation, 
and  their  safety  and  health  still  further  assured 
by  such  triumphs  of  practical  science  as  Davy's 
safety-lamp.  In  all  these  movements,  whether 
in  science,  law,  or  politics,  Lord  Brougham  has 
borne  a  distinguished  part.  One  of  his  first  liter- 
ary efforts  was  a  paper,  written  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  on  the  "Refraction  and  Reflection  of 
Light,"  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  natural 
science  continued  to  be  at  once  a  study  and  a 
recreation.  In  literattn-e,  he  united  with  Sydney 
Smith  and  Jeffrey  in  establishing  the  Edinlnirqh 
lievieiv,  a  periodical  consecrated  from  tlie  begin- 
ning to  legal,  political,  and  literary  reform.  In 
politics,  never  truly  a  politician,  he  devoted  him- 
self less  to  party  triumphs  than  to  political  re- 
forms, and  it  is  rather  to  his  praise  than  to  his 
disparagement  that  those  which  he  advocated  Avere 
so  radical  and  so  comprehensive  that  they  could 
only  be  passed  in  fragments  and  at  wide  intervals. 
The  life  of  such  a  man — the  contemporary  in 
science  of  Dagucrre,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Ste- 
phenson, Watt.  Fulton,  and  ]Morse  ;  in  literature 
of  Jeti'rey,  Sydney  Smith,  Walter  Scott,  Lord 
Byron,  and  Coleridge ;  in  law  of  Erskine  and 
Hope ;  in  legal  reform  the  successor  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  ;  in  politics  the  companion  of  Fox  and 
Pitt — is  the  interior  history  of  the  moral  and  ]io- 
litical  i)rogress  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
very  garrulity  of  the  old  age  of  so  busy  and 
eventful  a  life  becomes  interesting,  its  very  ego- 
tism pardonable.  The  first  volume,  which  alone 
is  before  us,  brings  this  history  down  to  the  close 
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of  the  vear  1811.  It  tells  us  of  Brougham's 
school-ciavs,  and  introduces  us  to  Flay  fair  and 
Dugald  .^'tewart ;  brings  us  into  fellowship  with 
the  Edinburgh  bar ;  carries  us  into  the  apartments 
of  Jeffrev  at  Buccleuch  Tlace,  where  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  was  born  ;  transports  us  to  Portu- 
gal, and  gives  ixs  an  inside  view  of  British  diplo- 
macv ;  takes  us  to  London,  and  introduces  us  to 
Pitt,'  unbending,  and  finding  relief  from  the  cares 
of  state  in  wild  pranks  and  sham  fights  at  home, 
such  as  in  the  average  school-boy  would  shock  the 
staid  professor ;  and  finally  leaves  us  just  on  the 
threshold  of  Lord  Brougham's  political  career, 
with  the  promise  of  far  greater  interest  in  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes,  which  are  to  tell  us  of  his  anti- 
slaver}'  campaign,  of  his  vigorous  and  partially 
successful  measures  for  popular  education,  of  his 
gallant  and  for-famed  defense  of  Queen  Caroline, 
and  of  his  multiform  labors  in  favor  of  law  reform. 
The  fault  of  this  three-volumed  work  is  the  com- 
mon fault  of  all  autobiography — there  is  too  much 
of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  satisfaction  in  the  as- 
surance of  the  editor  that  he  has  scrupulously 
obeyed  the  directions  of  Lord  Brougham:  "1 
will  have  no  editor  to  alter  or  rewrite  what  I  de- 
sire shall  be  published  as  exclusively  my  own." 
Nevertheless,  it  were  to  be  desired  that  some  edit- 
or might  take  these  three  volumes,  and,  weeding 
out  that  which  is  of  local  and  transient  interest 
only,  give  to  the  American  public,  especially  to 
the' juvenile  public,  a  single  and  not  too  large 
volume  of  biography  of  the  man  who,  with  all  his 
failings,  possessed  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
minds  of  the  past  century,  and  whose  peaceful 
yet  aggressive  career  affords  an  example  well 
worth  the  diligent  study  of  ambitious  "Young 
America." 

The  first  impression  of  the  reader  in  taking  up 
Hugh  Miller's  Life  and  Letters,  by  Peter  Bayxe 
(Gould  and  Lincoln),  is  not  altogether  favorable. 
Cui  bono  ?  is  the  question  which  he  who  has  read 
"My  Schools  and  School-masters"  at  once  asks 
himself.  Has  Hugh  Miller's  autobiography  left 
any  room  for  a  biography  by  another  hand  ?  But 
this  impression  disappears  in  the  reading  of  the 
volumes.  The  question  receives,  unexpectedly 
to  the  questioner,  an  affirmative  answer.  Peter 
Bayne  has  found  abundant  material  for  his  work 
without  trenching  unduly  on  the  field  occupied 
by  the  autobiography.  He  has  given  an  estimate 
of  Hugh  Miller's  character  and  place  in  litera- 
ture, possibly  somewhat  too  partial,  yet  not  blind- 
ly so ;  and  by  frankly  confessing  the  weakness 
of  his  hero,  while  exhibiting  rather  than  praising 
his  sterhng  quahties,  he  has  brought  tiie  singular 
but  noble  Scotchman  into  something  of  the  same 
tender,  sympathetic  relations  with  the  reader 
which  he  sustained  to  those  who  knew  him  best 
while  he  hved.  Hugh  Miller  is  chiefly  known  in 
the  world  of  letters  by  his  contributions  to  its 
scientific  literature.  Yet  his  fame  rests  rather 
upon  the  success  with  which  he  achieved  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  presenting  scientific  truths  in  poetic 
and  popular  forms  than  upon  any  original  scien- 
tific investigations  or  discoveries.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  his  editorial  work,  during  the  sixteen 
years  in  which  he  conducted  The  Witness,  was 
not  really  more  permanently  influential,  though 
less  prominently  and  widely  kno^\ni,  than  his 
later  scientific  volumes.  And  this  cliapter  of  his 
life,  before  um^Titten,  Mr.  Bayne  has  given  us 
fully  and  graphically.     It  is  the  misfortune  of 


I  his  work  that  it  is  unnecessarily  prolix.  Mr. 
Bayne  lacks  that  essential  qualification  of  a  good 
editor,  the  self-denial  to  omit  matter  interesting 
but  not  indispensable.  If  the  whole  work  could 
have  been  condensed  into  one  volume  it  would 
have  been  more  widely  read,  and  would  have  pro-  * 
duced  a  profounder  influence  on  the  reader. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  stands,  it  is  pre-eminently  a 
healthful  book.  An  hour  in  its  companionship 
is  as  invigorating  to  the  mind  as  an  hour  spent  in 
the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  the  Scottish  hills  is 
to  the  body. 

A  singular  story  is  the  Story  of  my  Life,  by 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  (Hurd  and  Hough- 
ton), with  romance  enough  in  it  to  justify  its  be- 
ing entitled  a  "wonder  story,"  and  with  sunshine 
enough  in  it  to  justify  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
opening  chapter — "My  life  is  a  lovely  story,  hap- 
py and  full  of  incident."  Prom  the  day  when  he 
went  out  from  Odense  in  1819,  a  poor  boy,  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  hoping  to  find  it  on  the 
stage,  to  that  in  which  he  returned  in  1867,  with 
the  whole  town  decorated  and  illuminated  and 
i  given  over  to  a  public  fete  in  honor  of  his  arrival, 
a  dehghtful  faith  pervades  his  life,  and  makes  it 
always  and  every  Avhere  life  in  the  sunshine,  be- 
cause life  in  the'  strong  and  undeviatiug  faith  to 
which  he  himself  gives  expression  in  the  senti- 
ment, "  There  is  a  loving  God,  who  directs  all 
things  for  the  best." 

The  Knightly  Soldier  (Xoyes,  Holmes,  and 
I  Co.)  is  the  fitting  title  of  the  biography  of  3Iajor 
j  Henry  Ward  Camp.  We  confess  to  taking  up 
'  memoirs  ordinarily  with  a  prejudice.  The  prej- 
udice must  be  strong  indeed  that  could  resist 
'  the  influence  of  so  healthful  a  book  as  this,  the 
i  hfe  of  a  strong,  vigorous,  manly  Christian  sol- 
I  dier,  who  never  mistook  cowardice  for  Christian- 
I  ity,  or  morbid  feeling  for  religious  principle. 

!  EEUGIOUS. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  in 

I  the  Christian  Church  a  bolder  thinker  than  Dr. 
^I'CosH,  nor  a  more  progressive  thinker  than 
this  representative  of  the  most  conservative  of  ed- 
ucational institutions,  Princeton  College.  There 
is  a  heartiness  in  Dr.  ]M 'Cosh's  faith  which  makes 
such  a  book  as  his  last — Christianity  and  Posi- 
tivism (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers) — peculiar- 
ly invigorating.  He  has  undertaken  to  deal 
with  modern  questions  in  "a  series  of  lectures 
to  the  times ;''  and  he  has  ably  accomplished  his 
aim.  "Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  conclu- 
sions, no  one  can  accuse  him  of  evading  any  is- 
sue, of  misunderstanding  or  misstating  any  of 
the  modem  objections  to  the  Christian  system, 
of  building  up  a  man  of  straw  that  he  may  batter 
it  down  again.  He  knows  what  Darwinism  is, 
knows  the  arguments  on  which  it  is  based,  knows 
the  estimate  so  far  formed  upon  it  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  is  ready  to  concede  a  measure  of 
tnith  in  it,  understands  thoroughly  its  weak 
points,  and  is  able  to  state,  with  a  calmness  and 
a.  precision  which  comes  only  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge, in  what  respects  he  regards  it  erroneous, 
and  why.  The  sharp  and  just  criticism  which 
he  offers  upon  a  certain  popular  style  of  religio- 
scientific  discussion  can  not  be  urged  against  his 
pages  :  "  I  have  heard  fervent  preachers  denoun- 
cing the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  theories  of  the  origin  of  organic  species,  in  a 
manner  and  spirit  which  was  only  fitted  to  dam- 
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age  the  religion  whicli  they  meant  to  recommend 
in  the  view  of  every  man  of  science  who  heard 
them ;  and  which  drew  from  others  of  us  the 
wish  that  they  had  kept  by  what  they  were  fit 
for — proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  perishing  sinners, 
and  illustrating  the  graces  of  Christian  character, 
and  left  science  to  men  of  science."  No  one 
who  has  read  Dr.  M 'Cosh's  "Typical  Forms 
and  Special  Ends  in  Creation"  will  deny  the 
right  of  the  author  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  man 
of  science."  No  one  who  has  read  his  "Logic," 
or  his  "Intuitions  of  the  INIind,"  will  doubt  that 
he  is  both  by  erudition  and  by  mental  scope  and 
grasp  a  metaphysician  ;  while  every  reader  of  his 
previous  works  will  concede  to  him  an  intellect- 
ual freedom,  a  hearty  readiness  to  accept  truth 
wherever  he  finds  it,  whether  in  the  works  of  a 
Darwin,  a  Huxley,  or  a  Renan,  which  conven- 
tional criticism^  does  not  ordinarily  impute  to 
Scotch  theologians.  In  a  Avord,  Dr.  ISI'Cosh 
has  the  mental  strength  and  vigor  which  belong 
to  a  land  that  has  given  the  world  a  Knox,  a 
Chalmers,  and  a  Hugh  Miller,  without  any  sign 
of  that  narrow-mindedness  which  is  often,  though 

nwarrantably 
' '  Covenanters 

Dr.  M'Cosh  was,  therefore,  a  fitting  man  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  to 
deliver  this  year  the  course  of  ' '  Ely  Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity."  No  better  rep- 
reseni;ative  of  the  orthodox  Christian  faith  could 
have  been  put  forth ;  and  those  who  least  assent 
to  his  creed  will  be  ready  to  concede  the  vigor 
and  ability  with  which  it  is  defended.  The  lec- 
tures, though  on  abstruse  and  unpopular  subjects, 
were  listened  to  by  thronged  audiences,  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  in  their  printed  form  they  do 
not  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  and  a  wide 
reading.  They  divide  the  general  issue  between 
modern  Christianity  and  modern  unbelief  into 
three  questions,  or  rather  classes  of  questions : 
1.  Those  raised  by  the  progress  of  physical  sci- 
ence, as  represented  by  such  men  as  Darwin 
and  Wallace.  2.  Those  raised  by  mental  sci- 
ence, as  represented  by  Herbert  Spencer  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Biichner,  jNIaudsley,  Huxley, 
and  other  materialists  on  the  other.  3.  Those 
raised  by  historical  investigation,  and  repre- 
sented in  their  most  popular  form  by  Renan's 
"Life  of  Christ."  Thus  the  three  grounds  of  , 
modern  skepticism  are  well  covered,  the  last  \ 
perhaps  least  adequately,  since  Renan,  though  ' 
the  most  popular,  is  also  the  most  inconsistent 
and  most  easily  answered  of  all  the  historical 
critics.  No  man  who  wishes  to  inform  himself 
concerning  the  present  state  of  the  issue  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  unbelief  can  afibrd  to  leave 
this  volume  unread. 

Mr.  Eroude's  address  on  Calvinism  (Scrib-  I 
ner),  originally  delivered  to  the  students  of  St.  I 
Andrew's,  is  more   remarkable  from  the  unex-  ' 
pected  quarter  whence  it   issues  than  from  the 
nature  of  the  address  itself.     It  is  not,  however, 
as  the  reader  might  imagine,  a  defense  of  Cal- 
vinism as  a  theological  system,  but  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  sketch  of  religious  reform  from 
the  days  of  INIoses  to  those  of  John  Calvin.     Un-  ! 
deriving  them  all  JNIr.  Fronde  discovers  a  com- ' 
mon  principle  ;  animating  them  all  he  discovers  a  \ 
common  spirit.     It  is  this  spirit  of  foith  in  a  liv- ' 
ing  God,  this  principle  of  religion  as  a  practical  ' 
life,  which  constitutes  the  Calvinism  which  he 


at  once  unfolds  and   eulogizes.     How  little  he 
;  uses  the  word  in  a  theological  sense  appears  from 
I  the  fitct  that  the  Lutheran  Reformation  is  treated 
'  as  essentially  of  the  same  spirit  as  Calvinism. 
'  modified  chiefly  by  the   more  genial  tempera- 
ment of  its  advocate,  and  the  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Eroude, 
he  was   situated. — The   Xeic  Testamoit   Hand- 
Book,  by  Stephen  Halves  (Lee  and  Shepard), 
only  pretends  to  be  a  compilation  from  larger 
J  works.     Its    cheapness  and   its   compact  form, 
adapting  it  to  the  pocket,  are  its  chief  recom- 
'  mendations.     Its  arrangement  does  not  appear 
[  to  us  happy,  and    it   contains  little  or  nothing 
that  can  not  be  found  in  more  convenient  form 
for  reference   in  a  good  Bible   dictionary. — In 
I  Fresh  Leaves  from  the  Book  and  its  *S/on/,  by 
I  the  authoress  of  the  ":Missing  Link"'  (Carters), 
is  given  in   a  popular  form  the  history  of  the 
people  of  God  from  the  creation  to  the'close  of 
the  New  Testament  canon.     It  is  fully  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts,  which   are   selected'  rather  for 
their  instructiveness  than  for  their  beauty.     The 
[  biblical  scholar  will  not  expect  to  find  in  such 
'  a  book  any  new  information :   but  the  general 
j  reader  will  find  in  it  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive narrative,  told  in  a  way  that  entitles  it  to  be 
called  "fresh"  leaves,  though  it  adheres  closelv 
j  to    the   familiar  Scripture  narrative. — A  book 
I  with  a  somewhat  similar  purpose — less  popular, 
I  but,  as  a  compend,  more  useful — is  Dr.  Will- 
1  lAM    SiiiTH's  Smal/er  Scripture  History  (Har- 
1  pers).     His  previous  Bible  histories  have  already 
!  proved  their  value  by  the  verdict  of  many  read- 
I  ers.     The  substance  of  both  of  them  is  compress- 
ed into  this   little   pocket   manual,  which   is  a 
model  of  condensation,  and  a  useful  addition  to 
the  Sabbath-school  library,  which  ought  always 
to  have  a  shelf,  or  rather  several  shelves,  for  such 
helps  to  students. — God's  liescues  (Randolph)  is 
I  a  volume  of  three  sermons,  by  Dr.  William  R. 
Williams,  on  the  three  parables  of  Luke  xv. 
Dr.  Williams,  though  not  a  ]^opular  preacher,  is 
at  once  a  scholarly  and  a  spiritual  writer.     Pos- 
sibly he   presses  the  aspect  of  the  parables,  as 
representing  the  work  of  the  Son,  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Father  in  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
farther  than  he  can  carry  the  minds  of  most  of 
his  readers,  and  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  in  his 
method  and  an  earnestness  in  his  spirit  which 
prevent  the  book  from  having  any  aspect  of  fan- 
tastic   scholasticism. — The  fifth  volume  of  the 
new  edition  of  Barxes's  notes — Epistle  to  the 
Romans — is  issued  by  the  Harpers.     As  there  is 
no  book  in  the  Bible  more  purely  theological,  so 
there  is  no  one  of  these  useful  volumes  which 
brings  out  more   strikingly  IMr.  Barnes's  views 
on  theological  themes :  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
it  was  for  utterances  in  these  notes,  now  gener- 
ally accepted  as  aftording  a  moderate  and  sound 
interpretation,  that  he  was  suspended  for  nearly 
a  year  from  the  active  exercise  of  the  ministry. 

FICTION. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  the  Silent  Partner 
(James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  the  best,  though  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  the  most  popular,  of  Miss 
Phelps's  novels.  It  is  far  more  eflTective  and 
artistic  than  "Hedged  In,"  though  it  lacks  that 
peculiar  magnetism  which  personal  experience 
alone  can  impart,  and  which  rendered  "Gates 
Ajar"  as  powerful  as  it  was  popular.     If  Miss 
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Phelps  would  labor  less,  she  would  succeed  bet- 
ter. It  seems  unjust  iilternately  to  criticise  care- 
less and  labored  writing ;  but  that  is  alone  truly 
artistic  which  is  genuinely  natural,  and  such  an 
opening  })avagraph  as  that  of  the  "Silent  Part- 
ner" is  a  defect  too  serious  to  be  ignored.  INIiss 
Phelps  is  an  original  writer,  but  she  is  not 
Charles  Dickens,  and  she  loses  her  own  inimita- 
ble grace  when  she  endeavors  to  imitate  him. 
The  book  is  defective,  too,  for  not  coming  to 
any  natural  end.  It  ravels  out,  and  leaves  a 
ragged  and  unfinished  edge.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
more  than  an  interesting  story ;  it  is  a  terribly 
needed  lesson,  if  one-half  her  picture  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  true — a  lesson  that  not  only  the  mill- 
owners  of  New  England,  but,  if  the  ominous 
signs  of  the  times  are  not  false  prophets,  the 
mine-owners  of  Pennsylvania,  need  to  consider 
too ;  in  truth,  a  lesson  for  capital  to  ponder  more 
than  it  ever  has  done,  be  it  employed  how  or 
where  it  may. 

We  need  not  advise  the  readers  of  Harper  s 
Magazine  that  Anteros  (Harper  and  Brothers) 
is  an  interesting  story,  or  that  its  painful  ending 
points  a  moral  which,  in  an  era  that  produces 
such  fatal  fruit  as  the  Eair-Crittenden  case,  is 
sorely  needed.  It  is  true  that  those  critics  who 
think  that  ignorance  is  the  best  protection  which 
purity  can  possess  will  be  sure  to  condemn,  on 
moral  grounds,  this  story,  whose  moral  we  com- 
mend. We  certainly  advise  no  one  to  read  it 
who  objects  to  the  powerful  and  dramatic  por- 
trayal of  vicious  love  and  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences— a  tormented  conscience,  a  ruined  char- 
acter, and  a  life  destroyed  beyond  reparation. 
But  such  readers  should  supply  themselves  with 
the  expurgated  edition  of  the  Bible  which  an 
English  house  has  provided,  since  nowhere  is  the 
development  and  course  of  guilty  love  more  pow- 
erfully portrayed  than  in  some  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment stories — that  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  for 
example.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  be- 
lieve with  us  that  "  forewarned  is  forearmed"  will 
find  the  incidental  disadvantages  of  sucli  a  story 
as  "Anteros" more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
significance  of  the  lesson  which  it  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  inculcate. 

Foundatio7is ;  or,  Castles  in  the  Air,  by  Rose 
PoKTEK  (Randolph),  is  a  very  simple  story — 
almost  too  quietly  simple  in  its  common  inci- 
dent— of  a  country  lad,  tempted  and  falling  into 
sin  in  city  life,  yet  restored  at  last  through 
genuine  repentance.  The  story  is  little  or  noth- 
ing, but  it  is  the  vehicle  of  many  quiet  and 
beautiful  thoughts,  and  of  a  tender,  religious 
spirit,  pervasive  and  potent,  because  of  its  very 
quiet.  It  is  a  story  that  has  power,  not  as  a 
whirlwind  or  a  thunder-bolt,  but  as  a  (^uiet  sum- 
mer day,  whose  very  stillness  is  its  power. — The 
author  of  T/ie  Sisters  of  Orleans  (G.  P.  Putnam 
and  Son)  displays  some  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  entirely  incredible  plot,  and  some 
dramatic  power  in  the  portrayal  of  some  very 
improbable  scenes;  but  the  characterization  is 
unnatural,  and  the  novel  itself  is  ill-timed,  if  its 
object  is  to  portray  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and 
worse  than  ill-timed  if  it  simply  employs  them 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  sensationally 
tragic  romance. — It  may  be  accepted,  we  hope, 
as  a  sign  that  the  public  taste  does  not  wholly 
run  to  sensationalism  in  novels,  that  the  Harpers 
are  publishing,  in  a  uniform  edition,  the  works 


of  Miss  Mulock,  and  the  Appletons  those  of 
Miss  Yonge.  We  have  of  the  first-named  au- 
thor "The  Ogilvies,"  and  of  the  latter  "  Heart's- 
Ease"  and  "  Daisy  Chain."  Either  series  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  the  family  library. 

From  Carter  and  Brothers  we  receive  several 
juvenile  stories.  Doras  Motto  is  sure  to  se- 
cure a  favorable  verdict  from  those  most  critical 
of  critics,  the  little  folks.  The  fact  that  in  our 
own  house  her  motto,  "  Be  courteous,"  has  been 
hung  up  by  the  children  in  their  respective  rooms, 
and  her  method  of  recording  the  deeds  which  in- 
fringed and  those  which  exemplified  the  motto 
has  been  adopted  by  them,  is  the  best  praise  the 
book  can  have. — Ashdiffe  Hall  is  a  tale  of  the 
last  century,  and  gives,  besides  an  interesting 
story  and  some  bits  of  history,  a  striking  and 
useful  contrast  between  formal  and  superstitious 
religion  and  an  ennobling  Christian  life. —  What 
Shauny  did  to  the  Light-House  is  a  short  story  of 
mischief  done  by  a  child,  and  counteracted  by 
care  and  watching  and  bravery  on  the  part  of 
the  parents. — The  Broken  Bud  is  a  republication 
of  a  book  prepared  some  years  ago  by  a  bereaved 
mother  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved 
child.  It  can  not  fail  of  its  purpose,  that  of  af- 
fording consolation  to  other  hearts  similarly  be- 
reaved.— Lee  and  Shepard  send  us  two  volumes 
from  the  pen  of  Oliver  Optic.  He  is  always 
popular  with  the  boys  ;  but  we  do  not  think  he  is 
a  safe  guide,  or  affords  them  the  best  sort  of  in- 
spiration.— Having  read  "Misunderstood"  with 
great  interest,  we  gladly  greeted  A  Very  Simple 
Story  (Randolph),  by  the  same  author,  only  to  be 
disappointed  in  finding  it  a  very  sad  and  unnatu- 
ral story. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
John  Wool/nan's  Journal  (James  R.  Osgood 
and  Co.)  introduces  us  to  some  of  the  interior 
and  hidden  influences  which  preceded  and  pro- 
duced the  antislavery  agitation.  The  little  seed, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in 
literature  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in 
politics,  was  dropped  silently  in  the  furrow  by 
this  American  Quaker  preacher  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  extent  to  which  the  social 
and  political  revolution  of  two  continents  was  af- 
fected, not  remotely,  by  the  unostentatious  labors 
of  this  pioneer,  from  wliose  gentle  s])irit  later  re- 
formers might  well  have  learned  some  lessons, 
will  be  a  surpiise  to  most  of  those  who  now  read 
for  the  first  time  the  story  of  his  life.  This 
spirit,  transfusing  the  most  modest  of  autobiog- 
raphies, takes  it  out  of  the  arena  of  controversy, 
and  gives  to  his  style  that  exquisite  purity  and  to 
his  Christianity  that  fascination  which  Coleridge 
attributed  to  them.  — We  rarely  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  upon  any  criticism  in  these  pages  of  pure- 
ly professional  books,  whether  legal,  medical,  or 
technically  theological.  The  fiict,  however,  that 
William  Whiting's  War  Powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (JLqq  and  Shepard) 
has  passed  to  a  forty-third  edition  is  a  sufficient- 
ly phenomenal  fact  to  deserve  mention  ;  and  the 
subject  which  includes  "military  arrests,"  "re- 
turn of  rebellious  States  to  the  Union,"  "mili- 
tary government  of  hostile  territory,"  and  "  war 
claims"  is  not  one  which  has  wholly  lost  its  im- 
portance with  the  return  of  peace.  In  the  va- 
rious questions  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  "Ku- 
Klux"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  claims 
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against  the  goveniment  on  the  other,  this  vol- 
ume is  the  best  legal  authority  extant ;  and  it 
is  a  work  which  consequently  deserves  and  de- 
mands the  attention  not  merely  of  the  lawyer, 
but  of  the  legislator,  the  reformer,  and  the  polit- 
ical editor  as  well.  This  much  we  may  say  with- 
out undertaking  to  enter  into  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  legal  principles  discussed  in  the  vol- 
ume— a  task  for  which  we  have  not  the  space,  and 
which  does  not  come  within  our  purposed  prov- 
ince. 


Every  American  must  feel   some   personal 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  John'  W.  Draper's 


"  HistorA'  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope, "  having  already  appeared  abroad  in  English. 
French,  German,  and  Italian  dress,  is  now  print- 
ed in  the  Russian  language.  Translations  of  his 
three  volumes  on  the  "  Histon,-  of  the  Civil  "War 
in  America"  into  French,  Russian,  and  German 
are  in  course  of  preparation.  The  honor  of 
translation  into  the  Russian  tongue,  never  before 
awarded  to  any  American  book  except  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  American  ideas,  since,  in  the  realm 
of  philosophy,  Dr.  Draper's  works  are  quite  as 
characteristically  American  as  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  is  in  the  realm  of  fiction. 


(BiiitBr's  Iricittilii*  txtml 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

IN  the  summary  of  scientific  progress  publish- 
ed in  the  Magazine  for  the  month  of  eXune 
we  presented  a  statement  of  the  more  prominent 
movements  in  science  made  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year ;  and  we  now  renew  this  rec- 
ord, although  little  of  striking  importance  has 
since  then  come  to  light. 

In  the  department  oi  Astronomy,  an  interest- 
ing paper  has  appeared  in  the  Quarterhj  Journal 
of  Sc'ince  upon  tiie  solar  corona,  by  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, in  v.-hich  that  gentleman  takes  occasion  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  the  observations  made  on 
this  subject  during  the  late  eclipse,  and  to  show 
what  has  been  accomplished,  and  what  still  re- 
mains for  the  next  opportunity  to  determine. 

A  paper  presented  by  Professor  Ferrell  to  the 
National  Academy  of  J^cience,  at  its  meeting  in 
April  last,  indicates  a  method  of  determining 
the  mass  of  the  moon  by  tidal  observations,  the 
subject  being  fully  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 

In  Meteorology  and  Terrestrial  Physics  we  have 
to  note  the  continued  success  of  the  American 
Storm  Signal  Service  in  forecasting  the  weather, 
and  in  giving  the  meang  for  anticipating  the  oc- 
currence and  the  progress  of  storms. 

Details  in  regard  to  the  climatology  of  South 
America  indicate  a  very  remarkable  disturb- 
ance in  the  usual  weather  phenomena  of  that  re- 
gion, shown  chiefly  in  excessive  rain-fall  in  places 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Andes,  where  such 
an  occurrence  was  previously  almost  unheard  of. 

Various  publications  of  results  of  Geograph- 
ical and  Geological  Exploration  have  appeared  ; 
among  them  an  account  by  Lieutenant  Doane 
of  his  visit  to  the  remarkable  country  at  the 
head  of  the  Yellow  wStone  River,  characterized  by 
the  great  number  of  mud  volcanoes,  hot  springs, 
and  geysers. 

A  new  exploration  of  the  deep  seas  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  has  been  announced  by  the 
Coast  Survey,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Profess- 
or Agassiz  and  Count  Pourtales. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Hayden's  geographical  sur- 
vey of  Wyoming  Territory,  made  during  the  past 
summer,  has  also  appeared,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  surveys  of  the  Istlmms  of  Tehuantepec,  of 
Nicaragua,  and  of  Darien,  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  a  ship-canal,  have  been  contin- 
ued and  partially  completed.  No  very  satisfac- 
tory exhibit  has  yet  been  made  of  an  entirely 


i  feasible  route — that  by  Tehuantepec  being  de- 
ficient in  water  at  the'  high  levels,  that  by  Nic- 
I  aragua  lacking  an  accessible  harbor  for  vessels 
j  of  considerable  draft  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
height  of  the  water-shed  on  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien preventing  a  passage  except  by  a  complex 
system  of  locks,  for  supplying  which  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  sidficient  amount  of  water  can  be 
found. 

Numerous  exploring  parties  are  engaged  in 
Western  America  in  initiating  new  work  or  con- 
tinuing that  of  previous  years.     Among  them, 
Dr.  Hayden  is  preparing  for  a  visit  to  tlie  Yellow 
Stone  coimtry  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
]\Iajor  Powell  is  about  starting  from  the  same 
place  for  his  exploration  of  the  canons  of  the 
j  Colorado.     Lieutenant  Wheeler  has  left  Camp 
I  Ilalleck  for  his  survey  of  portions  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada ;  and  ^Ir.  Clarence  King  is  continu- 
I  ing  his  geological  and  topographical  survey  along 
the  fortieth  parallel.    Lord  Walsingham,  a  young 
Englishman,  is  collecting  minute  lepidoptera  in 
California ;  and  ]M.  A.  Pinart,  a  French  natu- 
'  ralist,  has,  it  is  said,  just  left  San  Fi-ancisco  for 
I  an  exploration  of  Alaska.     Captain  Hall  is  nearly 
I  ready  to  start  for  the  North  Pole  in  the  Polaris, 
I  and  will  be  accompanied  by  Dr.  E.  Bessels,  an 
eminent  German  naturalist  of  arctic  experience. 
Nothing  of  special  interest  has  been  announced 
on  the  part  of  European  travelers,  except  the 
!  further  progress  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedi- 
tion up  the  Nile,  and  the  news,  tolerably  authen- 
ticated, of  Dr.  Livingstone's  safety. 

In  the  line  of  General  Xatural  History  we 
have  had  many  publications,  in  the  form  of  re- 
\\e\\s  in  journals  or  of  special  treatises  bearing 
upon  Darwin's  great  work  on  the  Descent  of 
Man  and  Sexual  Selection.  Various  professed 
opponents  have  entered  the  field  against  him, 
while  he  has  had  equally  zealous  defenders  among 
laymen  and  even  the  clergy. 

A  work  of  much  interest  to  the  American  nat- 
uralist is  that  of  ]Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Cambridge, 
upon  the  birds  and  mammals  of  Florida,  and 
upon  the  value  of  certain  alleged  specific  cliarac- 
ters  in  these  vertebrates,  and  the  influence  of  re- 
gion upon  their  development  and  condition. 
i  In  Economical  Xatural  History  we  have  the 
initiation  of  an  experiment  for  stocking  the  Dela- 
ware River  witli  salmon,  which,  so  far  as  the  suc- 
cessfid  hatching  out  of  the  eggs,  imported  from 
Canada  to  New  York  for  that  purpose,  is  con- 
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cerned.  promises  to  realize  the  expectations  of  I  eclipse  expedition,  he  embraced  the  opportunity 
its  projectors.  The  shad  fisheries  have  been  to  gather  samples  of  water  in  various  localities 
prosecuted  with  van.'ing  results  during  the  sea-  and  at  different  depths,  and  these  were  secured 
son ;  those  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Delaware  and  sealed  up  ■with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  to 
rivers  having,  it  is  said,  measurably  failed,  while    avoid  the  possibihty  of  the  introduction  of  anr 


in  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna  unusual  suc- 
cess has  been  met  with.     The  Connecticut  fish- 


additional  impurities.     In  the  case  of  all  the 
specimens  of  water  obtained  within  a  few  miles 


eries,  so  far,  promise  to  show  the  same  improve-  of  the  shore  the  beam  of  light  revealed  more  or 

ment  on  previous  years  that  marked  them  during  less  impurity :  and  it  was  only  in  the  indigo  wa- 

the  past  season.    A  valuable  report  upon  the  Irish  ter  of  the  sea  (as  distinguished  from  the  green) 

oyster  fisheries  has  been  made  by  the  commis-  that  he  found  a  decided  reducrion  of  the  amount 

sioners  appointed  for  the  investigation,  the  whole  of  foreign  ingredients.     He  assures  us  that  the 

subject  of  oyster  culture  being  thoroughly  dis-  ,  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  tints  in 

cussed  in  every  aspect  in  its  pages.  sea-water  is  always  expressive  of  a  greater  or 

Advices  from  South  America  continue  to  less  degree  of  puritA-,  as  depending  upon  sns- 
chronicle  the  spread  of  the  cattle  disease  in  its  pended  matter.  He  advises  the  use  of  an  ex- 
most  virulent  form,  especially  in  Buenos  Ayres  periment  similar  to  that  referred  to  fordetermin- 
and  Chili,  and  of  yellow  fever  in  the  former  ing  the  purity  of  water  of  any  kind,  especially 
country.  that  used  for  drinking,  as,  notv^ithstanding  a 

In  Materia  Medica  the  announcement  made  careful  filtering  through  porous  paper,  and  even 

by  the  physicians  of  Ecuador  of  the  marvelous  through  a  charcoal  filter,  there  may  be  left  in 


virtues  for  curing  cancer  of  a  cenain  tree  known 
as  the  cundurango,  has  excited  much  attention 
among  the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  main- 
ly in  consequence  of  commimications  from  the 
United  States  minister  at  Quito,  and  from  the 
minister  from  Ecuador  in  this  country,  to  the 
State  Department,  accompanied  by  specimens 


suspension  matter  almost  too  fine  for  detection 
by  the  microscope,  and  yet  clearly  indicated  by 
the  beam  of  light. 

He  stated  in  his  lecture  that  the  purest  water 
that  he  was  able  to  find  was  obtained  by  melting 
a  block  of  pure  ice,  but  that  even  this  required 
extreme  caution  to  insure  success.     He  called 


of  the  wood  itself.  A  special  agent  left  New  attention  to  the  remarkable  purity  of  the  water 
York  by  the  steamer  of  the  15th  of  May  for  the  from  the  chalk  districts  of  England,  and  re- 
purpose  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  entire  marked  that  but  for  the  hardness  of  the  water, 
subject.  I  or  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solu- 

In  Technology  there  have  been  several  inter-  tion.  it  would  be  the  most  desirable  for  drinking 
esting  communications  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  his  and  other  purposes.  He  said,  however,  that  at 
improvement  upon  the  Albeit  process  of  print-  Canterbury  and  elsewhei^  the  water  is  subjected 
ing  photographs  in  ink  from  bichromate  of  pot-  to  a  special  preparation  that  catises  a  deposit  of 
ash  positives  ;  and  the  investigations  of  Dr.  the  lime.  This  is  accomplished  by  adding  clear 
Schunck  upon  artificial  alizarine  have  led  to  the  prepared  lime-water  to  the  chalk-water,  thereby 
detection  of  at  least  one  substance,  called  by  him  causing  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  the 
anthraflavic  acid,  to  which  the  uncertainty  of  ,  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  By  this  means  the  per- 
the  artificial  compound,  as  compared  vrith  the  :  centage  of  this  salt  in  the  water  is  reduced  from 
natural  ahzarine  obtained  from  madder  itself,  is  17  to  3,  leaving  a  water  of  extraordinary  beauty 
believed  to  be  chiefly  due.  and  purity. 

In  Necrology  the  most  important  announce- 
ments are  of  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  Haidin-  HEATON  STEEL, 
ger,  the  eminent  mineralogist  and  geologist,  of  j      A  French  investigator,  in  the  course  of  certain 
A'ienna,  and  of  Sir  John  F.  "W.  Herschel,  of  En-    experiments  upon  steel  prepared  by  the  Heaton 


gland. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  topics  just 


process — which,   it  appeal^,  contains  a  rather 
larger  pjroportion  of  phosphorus  than  the  Bes- 


enumerated  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  ''Scien-  i  semer  steel — concludes  that  phosphorus,  in  a 


tific  Record"'  of  the  Magazine,  and  to  the  ''Sci- 
entific Intelligence"  in  Harper  s  Weekly. 

TTXDALL  ON  THE  PUHITT  OF  WATER 


j  quantity  of  from  two  to  four  thousandths  in 
I  steel,  causes  the  metal  to  be  rigid,  and  while 
;  tending  to  increase  the  elasticity  and  the  resist- 
ance to  breaking,  does  not  modify  the  hardness. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  interest  excited  1  Such  steel,  however,  he  thinks,  is  wanting  in 
during  the  past  year  by  a  lecture  given  by  Pro-  real  strength  and  toughness,  being  britde,  and 
fessor  Tyndall  before  the  Royal  Institution  upon  not  sustaining  sudden  shocks.  His  general  con- 
Dust  and  Disease,  in  which'  he  presented  some  elusion  is  that  even  very  small  quantities  of  phos- 
startling  facts  as  to  the  impurity  of  the  atmos-  i  phorus,  when  present  in  steel,  not  only  do  not 
phere,  and  made  some  important  suggestions  as  improve  it,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  actually 
to  the  method  of  improving  the  quaJiry  of  the    deteriorate  it.     The  best  method  of  estimating 


air  we  breathe. 


I  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  steel  is  said  to 


The  Professor  has  lately  delivered  a  lecture  i  be  the  examination  of  the  sp>ectnma  produced 
upon  the  color  of  water,  and  the  scattering  of  i  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  obtained  by  the 
light  in  water  and  in  air,  which  will  probablv  ,  action  of  chlorobydric  acid  upon  the  metaL 
be  of  equal  practical  value  with  that  first  referred 

to.     His  subject  was  illustrated,  as  before,  by  RESTORES-G  FADED  PHOTOGP.APHS. 

passing  a  beam  of  hght  through  the  liquid  in  a  j  Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  extent  to 
darkened  room,  by  means  of  which  the  existence  |  which  the  ordinary  photographic  prints  made 
of  the  minute  particles  of  imparities  can  be  read-  ,  with  nitrate  of  silver  are  apt  to  fade  with  time, 
ily  detected.  ■  and  the  danger  of  entire  obliteration  that  attends 

Lately  engaged  as  one  of  the  savans  of  the  ;  many  of  them.    It  has  been,  therefore,  an  object 
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of  extended   experiment  with   many  to  devise  j  fish,  tlieir  stomachs  being  commonly  full  of  the 
some  process  by  which  the  pictures  can  be  bright-  i  remains  of  this-  animal.       Thev,  however,  feed 


ened  and  the  faded  portion  restored.  These  ex- 
periments are  asserted  to  have  been  more  sue. 
cessful  at  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 


than  elsewhere,  and  we  are  assured  that  a  meth-    as  well  as  for  weapons  of  defense.     One  observed 


also  upon  the  ditibrent  kinds  of  true  fishes.  2\Ir. 
Gray  thinks  that  the  horns  of  the  males  are  used 
for  stirring  up  the  mud  while  searching  for  food. 


od  has  been  devised  which  answers  the  purpose 
almost  perfectly. 

The  pictures  arc,  in  the  first  place,  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  wax,  care  being  taken  to  re- 
move all  excess  by  hot  ironing,  subsequently  rub- 
bing the  surface  with  a  tuft  of  cotton.  This  op- 
eration itself  deepens  the  contrasts  of  the  picture, 
and  brings  out  many  minor  details  previously  in- 
visible, the  yellowish-whites  being  rendered  more 
transparent,  while  the  half  tones  and  shadows  re- 
tain their  brown,  oi)aque  character.  This  pic- 
ture, thus  prei)ared,  is  then  used  as  a  negative, 
a  print  being  taken  from  it,  many  details  of  treat- 
ment and  manipulation  too  technical  for  intro- 
duction here  being  required. 

TREATMENT  OP  CROUP  BY  INHALATION  OF 
GLYCERINE. 

A  German  physician,  Dr.  Stehverger,  recom- 
mends the  treatment  of  croup  by  the  inhalation 
of  pure  glycerine  through  one  or  other  of  the 
Avell-known  forms  of  atomizing  apparatus,  lie 
was  led  to  try  this  remedy  for  croujj  from  observ- 
ing its  good  etiects  in  cases  of  hoarseness  and  loss 
of  voice.  After  application  the  cough  becomes 
more  free  and  moist,  and  children  are  enabled 
to  sleep  almost  immediately  npon  being  relieved 
by  the  inhalation.     It  is,  however,  believed  to  be 


by  him  had  a  horn  eight  feet  in  length,  and  on 
being  struck  he  ran  at  the  boat  and  drove  his 
horn  through  its  side  mto  the  thwart,  where  it 
broke  short  ofi^",  leaving  about  six  inches  in  the 
boat.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  quite  good  for  food, 
being  tender  and  of  a  gamy  flavor.  It  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Esquimaux  to  any  other  kind  of 
food. 

METEORIC  SII0\^T:R  Ds  SWEDEN. 

Alate  numberof  Voggendorff'sAnnalen  makes 
mention  of  a  shower  of  meteoric  stones  which 
took  place  in  Sweden  on  the  1st  of  January, 
18G9,  not  far  from  Upsala.  These  were  scatter- 
ed over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  one  of 
them  fell  on  the  ice  close  to  some  "fishermen,  and 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
The  largest  of  the  stones  weighed  about  two 
pounds,  and  the  smallest  were  very  minute. 
While  most  of  them  contained,  in  large  part,  the 
usual  ingredients  of  such  objects,  there  were 
others  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  the  percent- 
age of  this  element  amounting  to  over  one-half; 
the  other  principal  ingredients  being  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, sihca,  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

EUCALYPTI'S  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  by  late  advices  from  Cal- 


of  importance  to  makeuise  of  the  remedy  early  j  ifornia  the  extent  to  which  the  introduction  of 
and  frequently,  as,  if  delayed,  it  may  have  no  ef-  [  the  Eucali/ptits,  or  Australian  gum-tree,  has  been 


feet  whatever.  If  the  glycerine  be  pure  it  mav 
be  used  unmixed  ;  if  not,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  a  little  wgter.  The  inhalations  are  repeat- 
ed, according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  at  in- 
tervals of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  for  about  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time. 
The  effect  of  the  glycerine  in  this  case  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  secretions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  are  thereby  increased,  and 
tumefaction  reduced. 

GEOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMOND- 
FIELDS. 

Professor  jMorris,  in  a  recent  communication 


prosecuted.  Frequent  reference  has  been  made 
to  this  tree  in  the  columns  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
and  attention  called  to  its  probable  economical 
value  in  California,  where  the  experiment  is 
about  to  be  tried  on  a  suiSciently  large  scale  to 
test  this  question.  ]\Ir.  James  T.  Stratton,  of 
Alameda  County,  has  at  the  present  time  30,000 
blue  gum-trees  {E.  globulus)  and  3000  red  gum- 
trees  in  full  vigor.  These  were  grown  from  seed 
gathered  in  December,  16G8,  from  trees  then 
seven  years  old. 

SALMON-FISHING  IN  LOCH  TAY. 
Mr.  Frank  Bnckland,  in  a  late  number  of  his 


to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  upon  the  \  paper,  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  what  he  con- 
geology  of  South  Africa,  referred  to  the  fact  that  j  siders  the  finest  salmon-fishing  ground  in  Scot- 
the  diamonds  of  South  Africa  came  from  certain  I  land — namely,  Loch  Tay.  This  patch  of  water 
stratified  beds  containing,  besides  reptilian  re- ;  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide, 
mains  (such  as  the  Dicijnodoii),  numerous  plants  |  very  deep,  and  filled  with  water  of  the  utmost 
and  much  fossil  wood.  He  then  suggested  a  .  purity  and  of  very  low  temperature.  In  this 
query  as  to  whether  the  diamonds  themselves  may  j  lake  the  salmon  sometimes  make  their  ajpear- 
not  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and  similar  in  charac-  i  ance  as  early  as  December,  although  fishing  does 
ter  to  the  small  crystal  quartz  found  in  the  stems  !  not  begin  until  the  month  of  February,  the  puri- 
of  bamboo.  ty  of  the  water  and  the  abundance  of  food  being 

supposed  to  induce  these  fish  to  come  up  from 
the  sea  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  usual ;  but 
The  announcement  of  the  presentation  to  one  it  is  not  until  the  following  November,  or  ten 
of  the  English  museums  of  a  narwhal  having  two  i  months  later,  that  the  reproductive  season  be- 
tusks  instead  of  the  one  usually  occurring  has  gins.  The  average  weight  of  the  fish  is  given  at 
elicited  some  interesting  communications  from  j  about  twenty  pounds,  while  those  of  twenty-five 
various  parties  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  this  j  to  thirty  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
animal.  INIr.  Gray,  in  Land  and  Water,  states  !  In  another  article  Mr.  Buckland  comments 
that  the  narwhal  is  gregarious,  and  quite  abun-  j  upon  a  female  salmon  taken  early  in  January  of 
dant  in  the  northern  seas,  the  males  and  females  the  present  year.  The  eggs  at  the  time  of  cap- 
being  usually  in  separate  herds.  They  are  said  ture  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development, 
to  be  ground  feeders,  living  mostly  upon  cuttle-    forming  two  solid  masses,  and  weighing  togeth- 
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er  not  less  than  three  and  a  lialf  pounds.  Al- 
lowing from  eight  to  nine  thousand  eggs  to  the 
pound,  tliis  fish  had  not  less  than  nineteen  thou- 
sand eggs  in  all.  These  were  of  a  rich  coral 
color,  and  very  loose  in  their  membrane.  The 
fish  itself  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  measured 
three  feet  two  inches  in  length. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  this  fish  was 
in  season,  Mr.  Buckland  determined  that  it  Avas 
decidedly  the  contrary,  as  December  or  January 
is  entirely  too  late  for  fishing  in  any  English 
river. 

GEOLOGY  OF  MISSOUIil. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  State  Geologist 
of  Missouri,  under  the  new  organization,  has 
just  been  made  to  the  Legislature  by  Professor 
A.  D.  Hagar,  chief  of  the  survey.  This  gentle- 
man is  well  known  to  the  scientific  men  of  the 
country  in  connection  with  his  work  upon  the 
survey  of  Vermont,  of  which  a  very  valuable  re- 
port was  issued  by  him. 

In  his  preliminary  examination  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Missouri  he  was  gratified  to  find  the 
amount  of  lead  greater  than  was  supposed.  In 
reference  to  the  much  vexed  question  whether 
Missouri  contains  tin,  lie  remarks  that  although 
an  assay  of  the  ore  furnished  a  button  of  tin  at 
the  bottom,  yet  he  is  not  entirely  satisfied  that 
this  was  not  the  result  of  some  attempt  to  deceive 
him,  as  he  could  find  no  evidence  in  the  rock 
itself  of  its  being  tin-bearing.  He  evidently  con- 
siders tlie  case  as  not  proved,  and  awaits  the  re- 
sult of  further  careful  experiments  on  the  subject. 

DEATH  OF  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL. 
The  name  of  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,who  died 
on  the  12th  ofMay  last,  is  one  familiar  to  every  stu- 
dent of  science,  and  more  especially  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  astronomy  and  general 
physics.  In  the  eminence  to  which  he  attained  in 
the  ranks  of  astronomers  he  formed  one  excep- 
tion, at  least,  to  a  frequent  assumption  that  tal- 
ent is  rarely  hereditary,  the  elder  Herschel,  Sir 
William,  having  himself  left  the  impression  of 
his  genius  upon  the  science  of  astronomy,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  was  engaged  up  to  tlie  pe- 
riod of  his  death,  at  the  extreme  age  of  eighty- 
four.  In  his  early  life  the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  was  directed  more  especially  to  math- 
ematical subjects,  but  in  1822  he  devoted  himself 
to  astronomy,  and  in  1833  presented  to  the  world 
a  catalogue  of  nebulee  and  double  stars,  which 
at  once  gave  him  a  prominent  position  in  the 
ranks  of  astronomical  inquirers.  In  1834  he 
visited  South  Africa,  and  there  established  an 
observatory  at  his  own  expense,  making  obser- 
vations ujion  tlie  celestial  phenomena  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  lasted  for  four  years  ; 
and  nine  years  after  his  return  to  England  he 
published  the  result  of  his  labors,  which  even  now 
represent  very  largely  the  sum  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  celestial  features  of  that  region.  After 
this  work  was  completed  he  occupied  himself 
largely  with  general  physics,  including  astrono- 
my, chemistry,  light,  heat,  etc.,  his  communica- 
tions occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  trans- 
actions and'  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  His  text-book  on  astronomy,  first 
published  in  183G  in  "Lardner's  Cabinet' Cyclo- 
pedia," and  reproduced  in  18-19,  was  for  a'long 
period  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  while 
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in  an  article  upon  sound,  published  in  the  "En- 
cyclopedia Metropolltana,"  we  have  what  is  even 
yet  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  treat- 
ises on  that  subject  in  the  English  language.  A 
treatise  by  him  on  the  "Theoiy  of  Light"  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  same  encyclopedia.  The 
"  Treliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,"  published  in  1831,  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  books  of  science  ever  written, 
and  has  done  much  to  develop  and  fix  a  taste 
for  scientific  pursuits.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  hourly  meteorological  obser- 
vations at  definite  periods  of  time,  to  be  made 
simultaneously  throughout  the  world,  the  results 
to  be  compared  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  laws  of  general  climatology.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  self-registering  apparatus,  by  which 
the  various  atmospheric  phenomena  can  be  re- 
corded continuously,  without  any  direct  supervi- 
sion, has  tended  to  furnish  the  means  for  realiz- 
ing the  expectations  which  were  but  imperfectly 
fulfilled  by  personal  observations  at  hourly  inter- 
vals. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Sir  John  Her- 
schel received  many  honors  and  many  recogni- 
tions of  his  merit  as  a  man  of  science,  in  the 
form  of  memberships  of  learned  bodies,  of  gold 
medals,  and  of  various  titles;  and  in  1850  he 
was  made  .Master  of  the  Mint  (an  office  at  one 
time  held  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton),  appointments 
to  which  have  generally  been  conferred  by  the 
British  government  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
appreciation  of  scientific  merit.  This  position 
he  held  for  five  years,  since  which  time  ill  health 
has  more  or  less  interfered  with  his  own  labors, 
although  his  interest  in  the  intellectual  and 
scientific  developments  of  the  day  was  unabated 
to  the  end,  as  shown  by  letters  received  quite  re- 
cently by  friends  in  the  United  States. 

DAR\^^X  ON  THE  "  DESCENT  OF  MAN." 
Few  scientific  works  have  excited  more  atten- 
tion than  the  one  just  published  by  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  upon  "The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Se- 
lection in  Relation  to  Sexes,"  the  only  paral- 
lel perhaps  being  found  in  some  previous  works 
j  Iiy  the  same  author.  This  treatise  has  already 
been  discussed  from  almost  every  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  up  a  period- 
ical at  all  interested  in  such  subjects  without 
finding  one  or  more  notices  of  the  book.  Among 
the  best  written  of  these  criticisms  may  be  cited 
one  pubhshed  in  a  late  number  of  The  Acad- 
euvj,  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace — 
himself  a  naturalist  of  a  high  degree  of  eminence, 
and  although  known  to  agree  with  ]\Ir.  Darwin 
in  some  of  his  views,  yet  entirely  opposed  to 
him  in  others. 

As  summed  up  in  this  article,  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Mr.  Darwin's  book  discusses  the  evidence 
for  the  descent  of  man  from  some  lower  form,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  man's  entire  structure  is 
comparable,  bone  by  bone  and  muscle  by  mus- 
cle, with  that  of  other  vertebrata,  while  the  close 
relationship  is  shown  in  many  other  ways ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  his  ability  to  receive  certain  ani- 
mal diseases — as  glanders  and  hydrophobia;  his 
having  internal  and  extenial  parasites  of  the  same 
fomilies  and  genera  as  those  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  and  in  exhibiting  an  embryonic  develop- 
ment so  exactly  similar  to  that  of  other  verte- 
brates that  hi«s  embryo  canj^argelv  ilfCjiiisHiK' 
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guished.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  occur-  1 
rence  in  man  of  rudiments  of  structures  charac- 
teristic of  lower  forms,  many  muscles  regularly 
present  in  the  apes  and  other  mammals  appear- 
ing occasionally  in  man,  although  sometimes 
inappreciable  or  ^vanting.  When  the  mental 
powers  of  the  lower  animals  are  compared  with 
those  of  man  they  arc  found  to  exhibit  a  strong 
resemblance,  although  more  or  less  rudimentary; 
and  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense, 
Mr.  Darwin  maintains  that  this  arises  from  the 
social  instincts  combined  with  an  active  intellect. 

The  manner  of  the  development  of  man  from 
some  lower  form  is  next  very  fully  discussed,  at- 
tention being  called  to  the  extreme  variability  of 
every  part  of  his  bodily  structure  and  mental 
faculties,  the  influence  of  changed  conditions, 
and  the  occurrence  of  arrested  developments,  re- 
versions, and  variations,  just  as  in  the  lower  an- 
imals. Althougli  natural  selection  must  have 
acted  upon  man  as  upon  the  lower  animals,  yet 
both  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  agree  in  the 
view  that  as  soon  as  man's  mind  had  become 
moderately  developed  the  action  of  natural  se- 
lection would  become  changed  as  regards  the 
general  structure,  and  transferred  to  the  mental 
faculties.  This  advance  from  animal  to  man,  it 
is  thought,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  dis- 
persal of  the  race  over  the  world. 

The  author  next  discusses  the  special  affinities 
of  man  to  the  lower  animals,  by  which  the  line 
of  the  ,.;:enealogy  can  be  traced,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  his  origin,  together  with  the  nature  and 
the  probable  origin  of  the  several  races  of  man. 
The  consideration  of  this  latter  subject  necessi- 
tates the  consideration  of  sexual  selection.  The 
theory  i)resented  by  Mr.  Darwin  dei)ends  upon 
the  almost  invariable- occurrence  of  a  struggle 
among  males  for  the  females — a  struggle  carried 
on  by  actual  fighting,  or  by  rivalry  in  voice  or 
in  beauty.  This  produces  two  sets  of  modifica- 
tions in  male  animals  ;  first,  weapons  of  various 
kinds  have  been  developed,  owing  to  tliose  best 
able  to  fight  having  most  frequently  left  progeny 
to  inherit  their  superiority;  and  musical  organs, 
bright  colors,  or  ornamental  appendages,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  females  preferring  males  so  gifted 
or  adorned.  This  subject  is  treated  of  at  great 
length,  about  five  hundred  pages  of  the  original 
edition  being  occupied  by  its  consideration. 

The  sexual  ditVcrences  in  man  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Darwin  to  be  greater  than  in  most  species 
of  monkeys,  while  in  their  general  features  and 
mode  of  development  man  agrees  remarkably 
with  those  animals — one  of  these  consisting  in 
the  fiict  that  whenever  the  beard  difiers  in  color 
from  the  hair  on  the  head,  it  is  always  lighter 
both  in  man  and  monkeys.  The  law  of  battle 
for  wives  still  prevails  among  some  savages,  just 
as  it  does  among  wild  animals  ;  and  the  admira- 
tion of  certain  types  of  form  and  complexion,  as 


the  animal  kingdom,  have  considered  man  as 
either  a  type  of  a  distinct  suborder,  class,  or  even 
of  a  higher  rank.  Professor  Huxley,  however, 
and  other  j)rominent  men  of  science  who  have 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  critical  comj^ari- 
son  of  the  structure  of  man  and  the  apes,  have 
insisted  that  as  man,  in  all  parts  of  his  organiza- 
tion, dithers  less  from  the  higher  apes  than  these 
do  from  the  lower  members  of  the  same  group, 
there  is  no  justification  for  placing  him  in  a  dis- 
tinct order.  In  this  view  Mr.  Darwin  agrees, 
but  thinks  that  he  may  perhaps  be  ejititled  to 
form  a  distinct  suborder,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  fam- 
ily. Professor  Huxley  divides  the  primates  into 
three  suborders,  namely,  the  Antliropodcv,  with 
man  alone ;  the  SiviiaiUv,  including  monkeys  of 
all  kinds;  and  the  Lemuridcv,  or  lemurs,  with 
their  variations  and  related  forms  ;  and  JNIr. 
Darwin  thinks  that,  so  far  as  ditlerences  in  cer- 
tain important  points  of  structure  are  concerned, 
man  may  rightly  claim  the  rank  of  a  suboi'der, 
but  that,  if  we  look  to  his  mental  faculties  alone, 
this  rank  is  too  low.  Again,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  genealogical  point  of  view,  even  subordinal 
rank  is  too  high,  and  man  ought  to  form  merely 
a  fitmily,  or  possibly  only  a  subfamily.  Putting 
his  creed  into  the  plainest  terms — namely,  that 
man  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  some  form  of  ape 
— and  referring  to  the  great  difterences  between 
the  apes  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  ]Mr.  Darwin 
proceeds  to  inquire  to  which  of  the  two  mans 
ancestry  belongs.  He  finds  tliat  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  characteristics  of  the  nose  and  of 
the  premolar  teeth  the  relation  is  especially  with 
tiie  Old  World  species,  and  that,  consequently, 
man  must  be  considered  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
Old  World  monkey  stem.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  inferred,  according  to  our  author,  that  man 
was  identical  with,  or  even  closely  related  to, 
any  existing  ape  or  monkey,  but  that  he  diverged 
at  an  early  ])eriod  from  the  common  stock,  and 
that  both  divisions  have  probably  been  more  or 
less  modified  in  the  descent,  so  as  to  difiier  great- 
ly from  their  ancestors. 

Since  man  belongs  to  the  Old  AVorld  division 
of  the  anthropoid  aiumals,  his  origin  must  have 
been,  as  already  stated,  in  the  Old  World,  prob- 
ably in  Africa,  for  reasons  adduced  by  our  au- 
thor. Tlie  country  inhabited  by  him  was  prob- 
ably hot,  consequently  involving  the  loss  of  his 
hairy  covering,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
upon  fruits.  The  period  of  divergence  of  man 
from  the  monkey  stock  is  thought  by  ]Mr.  Dar- 
win to  have  been  as  remote  as  that  of  the  eocene  ; 
and  at  a  time  still  more  recent  he  supposes  him 
to  have  been  covered  with  hair,  both  sexes  to 
have  had  beards,  ears  jiointed  and  capable  of 
movement,  and  tails  having  the  proper  muscles. 
The  foot  is  supposed  to  have  been  prehensile  at 
that  time,  judging  from  the  position  of  the  great 


toe  in  the  fetus ;  and  resting-places  were  jirob- 
involving  the  selection  of  wives  and  husbands,  is  !  ably  occupied  by  him  in  trees,  like  those  of  many 
considered  to  have  been  an  im])ortant  agent  in  apes  of  the  present  day.  The  males  are  supposed 
determining  both  the  races  and  the  sexual  difier-  i  by  him  to  have  been  provided  with  great  canine 
cuces  of  mankind.  In  the  final  summary  of  the  teeth,  serving  as  formidable  weapons, 
whole  argument,  contained  in  the  last  chapter,  j  After  jn-esenting  a  summary  of  jNIr.  Darwin's 
Mr.  Darwin  maintains  that  the  whole  evidence    views,  as  understood  bv  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  ar- 


leads  to  the  conclusion  that  man,  whatever  his 
present  character,  mental  and  physical,  bears  still 
in  his  bodily  frame  the  stamp  of  a  lowly  origin. 
Most  naturalists,  from  the  times  of  Blumen- 


ticle  referred  to,  the  latter  writer  proceeds  to 
take  exceptions  to  some  points  enumerated,  as 
derived  from  his  own  extended  observations  in 
the  line  of  scientific  research  ;  but  finally  con- 


bach  and  Cuvier,  in  a  systematic  arrangement  of  i  eludes  his  notice  by  conceding  that  Mr.  Darwin 
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has  all  but  demonstrated  the  origin  of  man  by 
descent  from  .some  inferior  form,  that  he  has 
proved  tlie  vast  importance  of  sexual  influences 
in  modifving  the  characters  of  the  more  highly 
organized  animals,  and  that  he  has  thrown  fresh 
light  upon  the  mode  of  development  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  of  man. 

In  giving  the  views  of  ^Ir.  Darwin  as  con- 
densed by  Mr.  Wallace,  we,  of  course,  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  indorsing  them  as  having  been 
accepted  by  the  scientific  world.  The  work  it- 
self, in  its  immense  array  of  facts,  or,  at  least, 
of  statements,  and  in  the  logical  precision  -with 
which  they  are  an-ayed  and  brought  up,  either  to 
form  a  hypothesis  or  sustain  it,  is  a  store-house 
of  information  and  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning; 
and  though  the  general  inferences  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted and  adopted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the  science 
of  the  day.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  which  forms  so  important 
a  feature  in  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  is  accepted  to 
a  very  great  extent  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
leading  naturalists  of  the  day,  and  that  their 
number  is  constantly  increasing. 

PEEPARATIOX  OF  WHITE  LEAD  FROM 
GALENA. 

Experiments  are  now  being  prosecuted  to  test 
the  value  of  an  invention  for  preparing  white  lead  j 
direct  from  the  ore.  For  this  purpose  ordinary  j 
galena  is  treated  in  an  ore-crusher,  next  roasted  j 
in  an  ordinary  desulphurizing  kiln,  and  then 
mixed  with  carbon  (^preferably  in  a  state  of 
finely  washed  dust  of  anthracite  coal)  in  the 
proportion  of  half  and  half.  The  mixture  is 
next  to  be  heated  in  a  compound  oxidizing 
furnace,  when  dense  white  fumes  of  vapor  will 
pass  off.  These  are  conveyed  into  a  separate 
chamber  or  receptacle,  where  the  vapors  are 
strained  through  screens  or  bags  of  muslin  or 
other  fabric,  or  are  allowed  to  deposit  by  being 
slowly  passed  through  an  extended  chamber,  in 
the  way  lamp-black,  oxide  of  zinc,  etc.,  are  usu- 
ally collected. 


SOLUBLE  GLASS  FOR  FLOORS.  j 

Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  method  of  using  ' 
wax  for  polishing  floors,  soluble  glass  is  now  em-  I 
jjloyed  to  great  advantage.     For  this  purpose  the  I 
floor  is  first  well  cleaned,  and  then  the  cracks  '■ 
filled  up  with  a  cement  of  water-glass  and  pow-  : 
dered  chalk  or  gypsum  ;  afterward  a  water-glass  \ 
of  sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees,  of  the  thickness  of 
sirup,  is  applied  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush.     Any 
desired  color  is  to  be  imparted  to  the  floor  in  a 
second  coat  of  the  water-glass,  and  additional 
coats  are  to  be  given  until  the  requisite  polish  is 
obtained.     A  still  higher  finish  may  be  given  by 
pumicating  oft  the  last  layer,  and  then  putting  on 
a  coating  of  oil. 

USE  OF  SOLUBLE  GLASS  IX  PADsTING. 
Our  exchanges  still  continue  to  suggest  new 
applications  of  water-glass  in  the  arts ;  but  es- 
pecially in  painting,  where  it  appears  to  furnish  a 
means  of  applying  certain  colors  to  fresh  wood 
or  clean  iron  in  a  most  efficient  manner,  and  at  a 
very  slight  cost  compared  with  oil.  It  can  also  be 
used  advantageously  for  painting  houses,  basket- 
ware,  decorations  for  theatres,  etc.,  and  is  espe- 
cially suitable  in  the  latter  case,  as  it  renders  wood 


incombustible  to  a  certain  extent,  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  danger  from  fire,  as  with  oil  paint. 
Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to  use  only  such 
mineral  colors  as  are  not  decomposed  by  the 
glass,  such  as  ultramarine,  chrome-green,  Nu- 
remberg-green,  yellow  and  red  earth,  ochre, 
green -earth,  terra  de  Sienna,  etc.  In  coating 
paper  with  this  ])aint,  a  little  glycerine  may  be 
added  to  prevent  its  breaking.  Coralline,  pon- 
ceau, and  V^esuvine  have  also  been  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  connection  with  soluble  glass. 

PREPARATION  OF  ZINC  PAINT. 

A  useful  hint  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
paint  with  oxide  of  zinc  instead  of  white  lead 
will  be  found  in  the  following  instructions,  pub- 
lished in  a  German  journal :  The  ordinary  boiled 
linseed-oil  should  be  replaced  in  tlie  mixing  oj)- 
eration  by  one  prepared  by  gently  boiling  two 
hundred  pounds  of  the  raw  oil  for  five  or  six 
hours,  then  adding  about  twenty-four  pounds  of 
coarsely  broken  lumps  of  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  continuing  the  boiling  operation  for 
about  ten  hours  longer.  In  this  manner  a  very 
quickly  drying  linseed-oil  is  obtained,  which  is 
eminently  fit  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  with 
zinc-white  and  other  zinc  colors.  According  to 
the  writer  of  the  article,  much  depends  upon  the 
use  of  old  linseed-oil,  and  also  upon  the  pains 
taken  with  the  boiled  oil,  which,  unless  carefully 
kept  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  becomes  thick 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  boiled  oil  so  pre- 
pared is  not  to  be  used  alone  in  painting  with 
zinc-white,  but  must  be  mixed  with  from  three 
to  five  per  cent,  of  raw  linseed-oil  while  the  paint 
is  being  mixed  together. 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

The  efi^ects  of  alcohol  have  recently  been  test- 
ed in  London  by  experiments  upon  a  healthy 
soldier.  The  course  of  treatment  was  as  fol- 
lows :  For  the  first  six  days  no  alcohol  was  giv- 
en ;  for  tiie  next  six  days  from  one  to  eight 
ounces  of  alcohol  were  given  in  divided  doses ; 
for  the  next  six  days  water  alone ;  and  then  for 
three  days  twelve  ounces  of  brandy,  containing 
forty-eight  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  results  are 
reported  to  be  as  follows  :  No  appreciable  differ- 
ence was  perceived  in  the  Aveight  during  the 
course  of  the  experiments,  but  the  temperature 
of  the  body  was  slightly  raised.  The  pulse  was 
materially  afl^'ected,  rising  from  77.5  beats  per 
minute  before  taking  the  alcohol  to  04.7  after  the 
largest  doses. 

Estimating  the  normal  daily  work  of  tlie  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart  as  equivalent  to  the  lifting  of 
122  tons  a  foot,  it  was  found  that  during  the 
alcoholic  period  the  heart  was  compelled  to  lift 
an  excess  of  15.8  tons,  and  during  the  last  two 
days,  of  24  tons.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
was,  that  alcohol  is  utterly  useless  in  health,  and 
positively  injurious  in  larger  quantities  than  two 
oimces  daily.  There,  however,  seemed  to  be 
indicated  an  advantage  in  its  use  if  employed  in 
rousing  a  feeble  appetite  or  exciting  a  feeble 
heart. 

i:>IPROVED  TEST-PAPER. 

A  new  test-paper  of  extreme  sensitiveness  can 
be  prepared,  it  is  said,  from  the  leaves  of  the 
ornamental  plant  known  as  the  Cohus  versdiaf- 
felti.     The  fresh  leaves  of  the  plant  are  to  be 
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steeped  far  twenty-four  hours  in  absolute  alco- 
hol, to  which  some  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  have 
been  added,  and  the  liquid  afterward  filtered. 
Into  this  are  to  be  dipped  strips  of  Swedish  fil- 
tering-paper, which  are  then  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  air.  A  test-paper  of  a  beautiful  red  color 
will  thus  be  obtained,  which  will  pass  more  or 
less  into  a  fine  shade  of  green  by  the  action  of 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths.  This  paper  will  keep 
for  a  long  time  if  preserved  in  well-closed  jars, 
and  will  be  found  much  more  sensitive  than  the 
ordinary  tests.  It  is  not  affected  by  carbonic 
acid,  but  indicates  the  least  trace  of  the  carbon- 
ates or  alkaline  earths  that  may  be  dissolved  in 
water.  If  a  band  of  this  paper,  slightly  moist- 
ened, be  exposed  to  an  open  gas  jet,  it  will 
change  rapidly  to  green,  in  consequence  of  the 
ammonia  contained  in  the  gas. 

RAPIDITY  OF  MENTAL  TRANSMISSIONS 
IN  A  NERVE. 

Professor  Helmholtz  has  made  some  new- 
measurements  of  the  rapidity  with  which  excita- 
tion is  propagated  along  the  motor  nerves  of  man 
from  the  brain  to  the  muscles.  The  ascertained 
rapidity  of  the  excitation  varies  between  2G0  and 
292  feet  per  second,  and  is  also  found  to  be 
greater  in  the  summer  season  than  in  winter. 
This  result  led  to  a  more  exact  observation  of 
the  influence  of  temperature,  which  was  ascer- 
taineil  by  the  artificial  cooling  or  warming  of  the 
arm.  By  this  means  the  accelerating  influence 
of  a  higher  temperature  has  been  clearly  deter- 
mined, so  as  to  show  that  the  interval  of  time 
between  an  impulse  of  the  voluntary  power  and 
the  corresponding  movement  of  the  muscle  is 
greater  in  winter  than  in  summer, 

ORIGIN  OF  COAL  FROM  SEA-WEEDS. 
A  French  geologist,  in  a  recent  memoir  upon 
the' origin  of  coal,  takes  the  ground  that  it  is  de- 
rived entirely  from  marine  plants,  such  as  fucus, 
or  sea-weed,  which  are  destitute  of  woody  fibre  ; 
and  that  its  first  place  of  deposit  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  at  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  in  a 
place  diflerent  from  that  in  which  these  plants 
had  their  growth.  The  arguments  adduced  by 
him  are  varied  and  ingenious,  and  will  doubtless 
be  responded  to  in  due  course  of  time  by  those 
who  maintain  that  the  same  substance  was  de- 
rived from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  terres- 
trial plants  of  somewhat  varied  forms, 

A  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

German  physicians,  as  appears  from  medical 
journals,  have  found  a  tincture  of  the  leaves  of 
\hQ  Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  Australian  gum-tree, 
to  be  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever.  Dr,  Lor- 
imer  gave  it  to  fifty-three  patients,  of  whom  for- 
ty-three were  completely  cured.  In  five  others 
tliere  was  a  relapse,  owing  to  a  failure  in  the 
supply  of  the  tincture.  In  eleven  of  the  cases 
quinine  had  been  used  without  eftect,  and  nine 
cf  these  were  cured  by  the  Eucal ijptus.  This 
tree,  of  considerable  size,  grows  in  Australia, 
Its  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  used  in  ship-build- 
ing. 

REMOVING  IRON-MOULD  FROM  FABRICS. 

A  writer  in  the  Chemical  Neics  advises,  as  the 
best  method  of  removing  stains  of  iron-mould 
from  fabrics,  that  the  mark  be  first  wet  witli  vel- 


low  sulphide  of  ammonia,  by  which  it  will  be  im- 
mediately blackened.  After  allowing  it  a  min- 
ute or  two  to  penetrate,  the  excess  of  sulphide  is 
to  be  washed  out,  and  the  black  spot  treated 
with  cold  dilute  chlorohydric  acid,  by  which  it  is 
at  once  removed.  Finally,  wash  well  with  water. 
This  method  is  said  to  avoid  the  serious  objee- 
tion  of  weakening  and  rotting  the  fibre. 

INSERTION  OF  SCREWS  IN  WOOD. 
When  screws  are  driven  into  soft  wood,  and 
subjected  to  considerable  strain,  they  are  veiy 
likely  to  work  loose,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
make  them  hold.  In  such  cases  it  is  said  that 
the  use  of  glue  is  of  service.  A  stick  of  about 
half  the  diameter  of  the  screw  to  be  used  is  to  be 
first  immersed  in  a  thick  glue,  and  then  inserted 
in  the  hole  prepared  for  the  screw,  which  is  then 
to  be  driven  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  When 
an  article  of  furniture  is  to  be  hastily  repaired, 
and  no  glue  is  at  hand,  insert  the  stick,  fill  the 
rest  of  the  cavity  with  pulverized  resin,  then  heat 
the  screw  sufficiently  to  melt  the  resin  as  it  is 
driven  in.  Chairs,  tables,  lounges,  etc,  are  con- 
tinually getting  out  of  order  in  every  house,  and 
the  proper  time  to  repair  them  is  when  first  no- 
ticed. The  matter  grows  worse  by  neglect,  and 
finally  results  in  laying  aside  the  article  as  worth- 
less. If  screws  are  driven  into  wood  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  they  can  be  removed  more  easily 
if  dipped  in  oil  before  being  inserted. 

CYCLES  OF  TEMPERATURE. 
Professor  Piazzi  Smythe,  the  eminent  Scottish 
astronomer,  has  recently  announced  the  exist- 
ence, in  addition  to  the  annual  cycles  of  temper- 
ature, of  three  seasons,  which  he  calls  supra-an- 
nual. One  of  these  corresponds  to  Schwabe's 
sun-spot  period  of  a  little  over  eleven  years,  al- 
though it  is  suggested  that  this  is  simply  a  coin- 
cidence, and  that  the  actual  occasion  of  the 
waves  of  terrestrial  temperature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  red  prominences  of  the  sun.  Another  of 
these  cycles  is  a  little  more  than  two  years  in 
duration,  while  the  tliird  is  about  fifty-six  years. 
It  is  to  the  eftect  of  these  cycles  that  the  so-called 
changes  of  climate  are  believed  by  Professor 
j  Smythe  to  be  due.  According  to  him,  there  is 
'  no  actual  change,  only  that  these  cycles  in  their 
j  course  bring  back  the  same  temperature.  Tak- 
ing a  series  of  observations  fiom  1887  to  18G9, 
Professor  Smythe  finds  that  a  hot  time  occurs 
once  in  about  every  eleven  years,  followed  at  in- 
tervals of  a  little  more  than  two  years  by  a  very 
cold  period ;  and  arguing  from  these  data,  he 
suggests  that  the  temperature  for  any  season 
may  be  foretold  a  year  in  advance,  and  that  the 
past  winter  in  England  was  the  first  of  a  cold 
cycle,  of  which  the  next  wdll  probably  be  exceed- 
ingly severe. 

DUALLN-  AND  DYNAMITE. 

In  the  course  of  a  careful  investigation  on  the 

part  of  a  committee  of  engineers  in  regard  to  the 

comparative  merits  of  dualin  and  dynamite  (the 

two  more  recent  blasting  powders)  it  is  stated 

that  the  former  has  advantages  over  ordinary 

'  gunpowder  in  cases  where  the  blasting  is  to  be 

j  done  in  soft  stone  or  coal.     But  where  the  labor 

I  of  boring  is  difficult,  or  where  the  gaining  of  time 

■  is  of  much  importance,  and  where  the  blasting 

i  is  carried  on  in  verv  hard  and  solid  rock,  such 
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as  in  most  forms  of  tunneling,  it  is  said  that 
dynamite  is  to  be  preferred.  Our  readers  prob- 
ably Avill  remember  that  dualin  consists  princi- 
pally of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  very  fine  sawdust, 
which  has  been  acted  upon  by  nitro-sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  said  not  to  be  decomposed  by  ac- 
cidental contact  with  acids,  and  not  to  lose  any 
of  its  properties  in  cold  or  heat.  Its  explosion 
does  not  produce  any  noxious  gases,  and  it  will 
burn  in  the  open  air  without  exploding.  Dyna- 
mite, on  the  other  liand,  consists  essentially  of 
infusorial  earth,  prepared  in  a  particular  way 
with  nitro-glycerine. 

MOVEMENT  OF  TEMPERATURE  WAVES. 

According  to  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  any 
abnormally  low  temperature  in  Europe  travels 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  while  any  subsequent 
abnormall}'  higli  temperature  moves  from  west  to 
east.  It  is  said  that  these  generalizations  have 
been  verified  b}^  observations  extending  over  al- 
most the  whole  of  Europe  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

IMPROVED  INIORTAR. 

According  to  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  it 
is  stated  that  the  disadvantages  of  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  mortar  at  present  in  use  arise  chiefly 
from  their  being  made  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
sand,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  good 
sand  at  a  moderate  price.  He  therefore  sug- 
gests an  improved  material,  which  requires  no 
sand,  and  which  only  needs  to  be  mixed  Avith 
vv'ater.  To  prepare  one  ton  of  this  mortar,  228 
pounds  of  lime  (cither  quicklime  or  slaked),  1728 
pounds  of  slag,  and  224  of  calcined  coal-shale 
clay  are  to  be  ground  by  machinery  ;  and  when 
brouglit  to  a  powder,  or  a  proper  degree  of  fine- 
ness, are  to  be  mixed  with  water,  and  the  mor- 
tar will  be  ready  for  use. 

THE  MBOUNDOU  POISON. 

The  mboundou  poison,  used  for  ordeals  on  the 
Gaboon,  and  described  by  Du  Chaillu  and  other 
travelers  in  Africa,  has  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  analysis  and  experiment  by  two  French 
chemists.  The  plant  was  found  in  a  moist  soil 
ninety  miles  inland,  near  the  river  Como.  The 
root  is  fi'om  twenty  to  twenty-seven  inches  long, 
and  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in 
diameter.  The  bark  is  reddish,  and  the  color 
below  the  epidermis  bright  red.  The  wood  is 
gi-ayish-white  and  hard.  The  experiments  were 
made  chiefly  with  the  bark,  but  some  with  the 
wood  and  root.  The  infusions,  even  when  very 
Meak,  are  extremely  bitter,  and  with  iodide  of 
potassium  yield  abundant  precipitates.  Alcohol- 
ic are  more  powerful  than  the  aqueous  extracts. 
Four  grains  of  extract  dissolved  in  Avater,  given 
to  a  dog,  produced  violent  tetanic  convulsions, 
but  in  two  hours  the  animal  recovered.  Six 
grains  killed  a  dog  in  twenty  minutes,  the  ani- 
mal dying  of  asphyxia  and  tetanic  convulsions. 
The  action  of  the  poison  is  very  rapid,  but  fatal 
consequences  may  be  prevented  by  artificial  res- 
piration. 

ZINC- WATER  PAINT. 
The  unpleasantness  of  occupying  a  newly  paint- 
ed house  may,  it  is  said,  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
zinc-water  paint.    Powdered  oxide  of  zinc  (which 
may  be  heated  with  a  little  potato  starch  if  more 


"  body"  be  wanted)  is  combined  with  the  desired 
mineral  or  vegetable  color,  and  with  this  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  to  which  some 
tartrate  of  potassa  has  been  added,  is  then  mixed; 
the  water  paint  thus  formed  being  applied  with  a 
brush  on  the  surfiice  to  be  coated.  In  half  an 
hour  this  paint  will  be  perfectly  dry ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  alkaline  tartrate  is  to  make  the  dry- 
ing process  less  rapid.  The  advantages  of  using 
the  water  paints  are  very  numerous :  they  are 
more  durable  than  oil  paints,  do  not  blacken  by 
exposure  to  sulphurous  vapors,  are  devoid  of 
odor,  dry  quickly,  resist  dampness  and  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  can  be  cleansed  with  boiling  water 
and  soap  like  oil  paints,  and  preserve  the  wood 
to  which  they  are  applied  from  decay,  and  render 
it  less  combustible.  This  latter  property  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  borax.  Both  the 
oxide  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  can  be  manufac- 
tured without  danger  to  the  health  of  the  work- 
men, sold  at  a  low  price,  and  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  in  any  climate. 

CONCRETE  FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  Avith 
the  value  and  importance  of  a  new  concrete,  in- 
vented by  a  French  engineer — M.  Coignet — and 
bearing  his  name,  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  works 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  are  now  made,  as 
well  as  those  possessing  the  utmost  durability. 
An  elaborate  report  on  this  subject  has  lately 
been  printed  by  the  State  Department  among  its 
series  of  reports  on  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 ; 
and  if  no  other  service  had  been  rendered  in  re- 
turn for  the  expenditures  made  by  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  this 
one  work  alone  would  be  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent, in  bringing  to  our  notice  so  important  a 
material.  The  process  of  preparing  this  con- 
crete, or  Beton  Coignet,  consists  simply  in  mix- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  sand  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hydraulic  lime,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  minute  portion  of  Portland  cement.  This  mix- 
ture, slightly  moistened  with  water,  is  subjected 
to  an  energetic  trituration,  Avith  compression, 
so  as  to  produce  a  pasty  or  pulverulent  powder. 
This  pasty  powder  is  then  thrown  in  thin  lay- 
ers into  moulds,  where  it  is  agglomerated  vig- 
orously by  the  blows  of  a  hammer,  causing  it  to 
set  almost  instantaneously.  In  less  than  eight 
days  the  concrete  becomes  so  hard  as  to  allow 
of  the  removing  of  the  centering  from  arches 
twelve  feet  in  diameter — a  thing  which  could  not 
be  properly  done  in  the  same  time  with  the  best 
masonry. 

This  new  concrete  is  now  applied  in  France  to 
a  great  variety  of  subjects — palaces,  private  resi- 
dences, churches,  archways,  reservoirs,  sewers, 
water-pipes,  etc. — all  capable  of  being  formed 
out  of  a  single  piece;  of  the  greatest  solidity;  of 
perfectly  smooth  exterior,  and  susceptible  of 
embellishment  with  every  variety  of  adornment; 
impervious  to  water ;  secure  against  the  action 
of  frost ;  and  all  at  an  expense  very  appreciably 
less  than  that  of  ordinary  masonry. . 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  fur- 
ther detail  on  the  subject,  for  Avhicli  we  would 
refer  to  the  report  in  question,  but  simply  to 
suggest  that  in  this  substance,  requiring  only 
sand  in  large  quantities  for  its  preparation,  we 
may  find  the  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties 
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in  engineering  in  many  portions  of  the  Southern 
States  and  elsewhere,  M'here  natural  rock  suit- 
able for  building  purposes  is  not  to  be  obtained 
except  by  transportation  from  great  distances. 

PREVENTION  OF  MOISTUEE  IN  TUNNELS. 

By  a  system  of  tubes  and  pipes  laid  between 
the  masonry  of  a  subterranean  tunnel  and  the 
mountain  wall,  and  connecting  with  other  drain- 
tubes  leading  to  the  exterior,  an  Austrian  engi- 
neer has  succeeded  in  keejjing  a  tunnel  complete- 
ly dry. 

PLATINIZED  MIRRORS. 

]\Iuch  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  new 
method  of  constructing  mirrors,  invented  by 
Dode,  of  France,  in  which  the  chloride  of  plati- 
num is  used  as  a  basis.  Tor  this  purpose  the 
glass  plate,  after  being  cleaned,  is  set  upright, 
and  the  metallizing  liquid  applied  with  a  brush, 
first  from  above  downward,  then  from  right  to 
left,  and  so  on  alternately  until  a  perfectly  uni- 
form coating  is  laid  on.  The  platinizing  liquid 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  r)'>0  grains  of  very  thin 
rolled  platinum  in  aqua  regia,  and  carefully  evap- 
orating the  solution  obtained  in  a  sand-bath,  and 
drying,  so  as  to  prevent  the  chloride  of  platinum 
from  becoming  decomposed.  It  is  then  spread 
out  upon  a  glass  muller,  and  rectified  oil  of  lav- 
ender added,  little  by  little,  with  continued  rub- 
bing. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  the  oil 
too  quickly,  as  otherwise  too  great  an  increase 
of  temperature  may  result,  and  thus  destroy  the 
preparation.  After  the  addition  of  about  fourteen 
times  as  much  oil  of  lavender  as  of  the  platinum 
used,  the  mixture  is  to  be  placed  in  a  ])orcelain 
dish,  and  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  for 
fourteen  days,  after  which  the  liquid  is  to  be 
poured  off  and  filtered.  After  six  days  more 
of  rest  the  liquid  is  to  be  decanted,  and  should 
then  show  five  degrees  upon  the  acid  gauge  of  ! 
Baume.  To  the  quantity  of  platinum  just  men-  j 
tioned  about  400  grains  of  litharge  and  as  much 
of  borate  of  lead  are  to  be  added,  the  two  sub- 
stances being  first  rubbed  up  with  120  to  ir.OJ 
grains  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  then  united  as  j 
speedily  as  possible  with  the  platinum  liquid,  | 
after  Avhich  it  is  ready  for  use,  as  mentioned.  \ 
The  coating  of  oil  mixture  thus  applied  is  allowed 
to  dry  gradually,  and  the  glass  plate  thus  pre- 
pared is  then  to  be  introduced  into  a  muffle  of 
peculiar  construction,  in  which  the  resinous  sub- 
stances are  decomposed  and  converted  into  car- 
bon, without  melting  or  developing  any  bubbles, 
the  remainder  constituting  a  perfect  platinum  sur- 
face. IMirrors  thus  prepared  have  a  high  degree 
of  lustre ;  and  as  the  reflection  is  from  the  an- 
terior face,  it  is  immaterial  what  the  character 
of  the  glass  is,  provided  the  surface  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  free  from  stria\  or,  indeed,  whether 
it  be  transparent  at  all.  This  constitutes  a  great 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  method,  Avhere  the 
transparency  of  the  glass  is  an  object  of  prime 
importance.  Glass  mirrors  of  this  kind  are 
translucent  when  held  against  the  light,  and  may 
consequently  be  used  to  advantage  in  forming 
screens  for  windows  of  rooms,  and  inclosed  spaces 
in  offices  and  stores  where  it  is  desirable  to  be 
able  to  look  out  without  difficulty,  while  at  the 
same  time  concealed  from  the  view  of  those  on 
the  other  side.  For  this,  however,  it  will  be 
necessarv  that  there  be  no  window  or  other  fi'ee 


opening  opposite  the  plate-glass  in  question.  It 
is  said  that  the  cost  of  platinum  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare ten  square  feet  of  glass  does  not  exceed 
twenty  cents. 

SPONGE  PAPEPv. 
For  the  fabrication  of  an  article  called  sponge 
paper,  lately  patented  in  France,  evenly  and 
finely  divided  sponge  is  added  to  ordinary  pulp, 
and  this  is  worked,  as  in  the  common  paper-mak- 
ing apparatus,  into  sheets  of  difierent  thickness- 
es. It  is  said  to  have  all  the  peculiarities  of 
sponge,  absorbing  water  readily,  and  remaining 
moist  a  long  time.  It  has  been  used  as  a  dress- 
ing for  wounds  with  considerable  advantage,  and 
is  capable  of  several  important  technical  appli- 
cations. 

EDWARDS'S  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ALBERT- 
TYPE  PROCESS. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  importance  of 
some  of  the  later  improvements  for  the  repro- 
duction of  photographic  pictures  by  carbon  ink 
from  the  photograph  itself,  without  the  use  of 
any  of  the  salts  of  silver,  the  result  being  a  much 
greater  economy  of  time  and  cost,  and  an  abso- 
lute permanency  of  the  print.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  methods  are  those  known  as  the 
"Woodbury"'  and  the  *' Albert"  processes  :  and 
both  have  lately  come  extensively  into  use  botli 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  are  employed  in  the 
reproduction  of  plates  for  illustrated  Avorks.  An 
English  artist,  ]Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  has,  it  ap- 
pears, been  improving  upon  the  Albert  process  un- 
til he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  he  and  oth- 
ers call  the  perfection  of  the  art.  This  method, 
in  its  present  manipulation,  consists  in  coating 
evenly  with  wax  the  ])late  of  glass,  the  surf;ice 
of  which  has  been  ground  but  not  polished,  and 
then  pouring  over  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  mix- 
ture of  gelatine,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  chrome 
alum,  so  as  to  form,  when  spread  out  and  subse- 
quently dried,  a  film  of  the  thickness  of  a  very  thin 
card.  The  chrome  alum  is  of  great  importance 
in  preventing  the  subsequent  solubility  of  the 
film,  as  it  has  the  property  of  preventing  the  gel- 
atine from  again  becoming  liquid  after  it  is  set ; 
and  without  the  use  of  some  such  process  it  would 
be  entirely  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  suc- 
cessfully. The  usual  proportion  of  bichromate 
of  potash  to  the  gelatine  is  about  five  per  cent., 
although  this  varies  for  difierent  applications. 

After  the  glass  has  been  coated  it  is  maintained 
in  a  level  position  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the 
film  has  set  sufficiently  to  permit  its  being  placed 
edgewise,  and  stored  away  in  a  suitable  drying- 
room  to  dry — an  o]:.eration  which  usually  occu- 
pies about  twenty-four  hours.  After  this  the  film 
is  removed  from  the  glass,  the  operation  being 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  substratum  of  wax. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vances of  the  Edwards  process  over  the  Albert, 
for  various  reasons  that  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  adduce.  The  film  is  then  to  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  negative,  and  treated  as  in  the 
Albert  })rocess  :  after  which  it  is  to  be  attached 
to  a  plate  of  zinc,  which  is  accomplished  by  a 
special  manipulation,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  fur- 
nish impressions.  These  are  obtained  by  treat- 
ing as  on  a  lithographic  stone,  namely,  by  spong- 
ing with  water,  removing  the  surplus,  and  then 
pressing  over  the  surface  of  the  jjlate  a  sheet  of 
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blotting-paper.  The  ink  rollers  are  next  passed 
over  it,  tlie  ink  adhering  according  to  the  action 
of  the  liglit.  The  advantage  of  nsing  the  zinc 
plates  in  printing  instead  of  glass,  as  is  found  in 
the  original  Albert  j)rocess,  lies  in  the  greater 
durability  of  the  former,  and  the  immunity  from 
the  danger  of  cracking.  A  very  great  j)ressure  is 
necessary  in  this  class  of  printing  to  bring  out 
certain  tints,  and  the  glass  plate,  however  thick, 
is  apt  to  be  fractured.  It  is  stated  that  fifteen 
hundred  uniformly  good  prints  can  be  obtained 
from  a  single  fdm  ;  and  if  a  larger  edition  than 
this  be  required  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  })re- 
pare  a  number  of  fdms  at  tlie  same  time,  ^o  as 
to  have  a  sullicient  supply  for  any  purpose. 

DYEING  WITH  ACIDS  IN  BRASS  KETTLES. 

The  substance  of  the  vessel  in  which  articles 
are  to  be  dyed  is  of  considerable  importance,  espe- 
cially where  acid  solutions  are  employed.  Brass 
kettles  are  most  generally  used  for  such  opera- 
tions ;  but  scarlet,  as  well  as  some  other  dyes,  in 
which  acids  are  used,  can  not  well  be  introduced 
into  such  a  vessel.  Reimann's  Jonrnal  of  Dye- 
ing advises,  in  this  case,  that  half  an  ounce  of 
quicksilver  sublimate  for  every  ten   or  fifteen 


pounds  of  wool  to  be  dyed  be  first  added  to  the 
solution  of  tin,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  up  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  kettle  becomes  of 
a  silvery-white  color,  after  which  the  wool  is  to 
be  introduced  and  the  dyeing  prosecuted  in  the 
usual  manner.  During  the  jjrocess  the  mercu- 
rial coating  gradually  becomes  removed,  and  is 
subsequently  to  be  renewed.  The  work  is  thus 
carried  on  in  what  is  equivalent  to  a  quicksilver 
kettle,  since  the  brass  is  completely  coated  witli 
a  layer  of  this  metal. 

USES  OF  THE  GROUND-NUT. 
The  rapidly  increasing  production  of  the  ground 
or  pea  nut  {Arachis  /ii/j>oga'a)  is  adding  an  im- 
l)ortant  feature  to  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  United  States,  which  a])pears  to  be  especial- 
ly ada))ted  to  its  cultivation.  In  addition  to  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied  by  us,  it  is  said  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  so-called  olive-oil  in  the 
market,  and  used  especially  in  the  arts,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ground-nut.  In  China  the  same 
oil  is  used  both  for  food  and  for  purposes  of  il- 
lumination, the  refuse  cake  remaining  after  the 
abstraction  of  the  oil  furnishing  u  good  ma- 
nure. 
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OUR  Record  closes  on  the  2oth  of  iMay.  It 
embraces  in  its  summary  the  Washington 
Treaty,  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Central 
America,  the  earthquake  in  Chili,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  epidemic,  the  Frankfort  Treaty,  the  de- 
feat of  the  Paris  Commune,  important  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Tarliament,  the  Bapal  Guar- 
antees bill,  and  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
information. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Senate  assembled  on  May  10,  and  the 
treaty  framed  by  the  Joint  High  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  and  United  States  govern- 
ments was  submitted  by  the  President. 

"NVe  give  the  following  summary  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty : 

1.  To  provide  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  the  latter  are  to  be  referred  to 
a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  be  composed  of  five 
arbitrators,  of  whom  the  first  is  to  be  named  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  the 
Queen  of  England,  one  by  the  King  of  Italy, 
one  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
and  one  by  tlie  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  tri- 
bunal is  to  meet  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  ex- 
amine and  decide  all  questions  laid  before  it  by 
the  United  States  and  British  governments  ;  and 
all  questions,  including  the  final  award,  are  to 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators. 
The  arbitrators  are  to  be"^ bound  in  their  decis- 
ions by  the  following  rules  : 

A  neutral  government  is  bound :  First,  To  use  due 
diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equip- 
ping, within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has 
i-easonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or 
to  carry  on  war  against  a  r>ower  with  which  it  is  at 
peace,  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having 
been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within 
each  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use.    Secondly,  Not  to 


permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its 
ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against 
the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  aug- 
mentation of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruit- 
ment of  men.  Thirdly,  To  exercise  due  diligence  in 
its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  persons  within 
its  juriscliction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  forego- 
ing obligations  and  duties. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Assessors,  in  case  the  Tribunal  of  Ar- 
bitration should  fail  to  fix  upon  an  award,  to 
consist  of  three  meiribers,  named  respectively  by 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  representative  of  the 
Italian  government  at  Washington  :  the  board 
to  be  organized  in  ^Vashington,  with  power  to 
hold  its  sittings  there,  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston. 

2.  All  claims,  other  than  those  known  as  the 
xilabavia  claims,  of  citizens  of  tlie  United  States 
upon  the  British  government,  or  of  British  sub- 
jects upon  the  United  States  government,  for 
acts  committed  against  persons  or  property  be- 
tween Ajuil  U5,  1861,  and  April  9,  18(3"),  are  to 
be  referred  to  three  commissioners,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Great  Britain,  one  by  the  United 
States,  and  one  by  the  two  governments  con- 
jointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  commissioner 
shall  not  have  been  agreed  upon  within  three 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  is 
to  be  named  by  the  representative  at  Washing- 
ton of  the  Spanish  government. 

'6.  In  addition  to  the  liberty  secured  to  United 
States  fishermen  by  the  treaty  of  October  20, 
1818,  of  taking,  curing,  and  drying  fish  on  cer- 
tain coasts  of  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies, the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  to 
have,  in  common  with  British  subjects,  the  lib- 
erty to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish, 
on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  col- 
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ony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  tlie  shore,  with 
permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts,  and 
shores,  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magda- 
len Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets 
and  curing  their  fish,  lint  the  salmon  and  shad 
fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  are  reserved  to  British  fisher- 
men. Precisely  similar  privileges,  with  similar 
exceptions,  are  accorded  to  British  fishermen  on 
the  eastern  sea-coast  and  shores  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  3Dth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  regard  to 
fisheries  are  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years, 
after  which  time  they  shall  cease  to  be  operative 
two  years  subsequent  to  the  notice  given  by 
either  government  to  the  other  of  a  wish  to  ter- 
minate the  reciprocity.  For  the  same  period  of 
time  fish  oil,  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  "except  fish 
of  the  inland  lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into 
them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil,"  being 
the  produce  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
shall  be  admitted  into  each  country  respectively 
free  of  duty. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  British  government,  but 
not  admitted  by  the  United  States,  that  in  the 
matter  of  fisheries  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
citizens  of  the  latter  are  of  greater  value  than 
those  accorded  to  those  of  the  former :  therefore 
three  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  to  de- 
cide the  question,  and  to  determine  the  amount 
of  compensation,  if  any,  which  should  be  paid  to 
the  British  government.  The  three  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  to  decide  the  war  claims,  except  that  the 
third  commissioner,  if  not  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  governments,  is  to  be  named  by  the  repre- 
sentative at  London  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  commission  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 

4.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
sea  is  forever  opened  to  the  citizens  of  the  L'nit- 
ed  States,  "subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navi- 
gation." The  navigation  of  the  Yukon,  Porcu- 
pine, and  Stickeen  is  also  opened.  The  British 
government  engages,  moreover,  to  urge  upon  the 
government  of  Canada  to  secure  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  other  canals  in  the  Dominion  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  citizens  of  Canada ; 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  recip- 
rocates by  giving  similar  privileges  to  British 
subjects  in  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair  Plats  Canal, 
and  engages  to  urge  the  State  government  to  se- 
cure to  British  subjects  the  u^^e  of  tlic  State  ca- 
nals connected  with  the  navigation  of  lakes  or 
rivers  traversed  by  or  contiguous  to  the  bound- 
ary. For  ten  years,  and  thereafter  until  two 
years  subsequent  to  notice  given  to  withdraw  the 
privilege.  Lake  ^Michigan  is  to  be  open  to  British 
subjects. 

Articles  29  and  30  provide  for  the  conveyance 
in  transit,  free  of  duty,  of  goods  entering  the 
ports  of  one  country,  and  intended  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  other. 

5.  The  question  as  to  the  northern  boundary 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany. 


The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  I\Lav 
24,  without  amendment,  50  to  12.  The  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  by  the  British  government  is 
a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  independent, 
therefore,  of  the  action  of  Parliament. 

Ti;e  Connecticut  Legislature,  ^Nlay  10,  decided 
the  disputed  election  in  that  State  by  declaring 
^Marshall  Jewell  'Governor. 

The  long-standing  dispute  as  to  the  obligations 
of  ^Minnesota  to  pay  certain  bonds  issued  in  the 
early  history  of  the  State,  and  duly  indorsed  by 
the  proper  authorities,  has  been  referred  to  the 
ballot-box.  The  ballot  was  taken  ]May  2,  and 
resulted  in  the  repudiation  of  the  bonds. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  Kentucky 
at  Frankfort,  May  17,  nominated  General  John 
M.  Harlan  for  Governor,  George  'M.  Thomas  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  General  Speed  S.  Fry 
for  Treasurer.  The  resolutions  adopted  favor  a 
State  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
arraign  the  Democracy  for  fiiiling  to  suppress 
Ku-Kluxism,  and  to  pass  laws  for  the  admis- 
sion of  negro  testimony,  and  favor  complete 
amnesty. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania met  at  Harrisburg  May  17,  and  nomi- 
nated Colonel  David  Stanton  for  Auditor-Gen- 
eral and  Robert  E.  Beach  for  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral. The  Democratic  Convention,  May  24, 
nominated  General  "William  M'Candless  for 
Auditor-General,  and  Captain  J.  31.  Cooper  for 
Surveyor-General. 

The  united  railroads  of  New  Jersey,  compris- 
ing the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation 
Company,  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company,  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritau  Canal 
Company,  have  been  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company. 

By  a  vote  of  5o()0  yeas  to  22  nays  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Belfast  and  jMoosehead  Lake 
Railroad  voted.  May  3,  to  lease  their  road  to 
the  ]\raine  Central  Company  for  fifty  years  from 
the  10th  of  INIay,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ^30,000. 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  the  United  States 
delegate  to  the  International  Congress  at  the 
Hague  in  1 869,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
I  ate  during  the  last  session,  gives  some  important 
!  statistics  concerning  the  population  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Between  1770  and  1870 
the  rate  of  increase  in  Europe  has  varied  little 
from  one  per  cent,  yearly,  ha^•ing  been  largest 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  century,  and  di- 
minishing during  the  last  three  decades,  it  being 
now  little  more  than  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
yearly.  The  fecundity  in  marriages  is  only  4.4 
for  each  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  3.3  in 
France.  The  increasing  laxity  of  civilization 
also  tends  to  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase. 
My.  Ruggles  reports  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
assume  a  rate  of  increase  in  the  United  States, 
from  1870  to  1900,  greater  than  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  yearly,  exclusive  of  the  increase  by  im- 
migration, making  our  population  in  1900  about 
seventy-five  millions. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  for  1870  give  the 
number  of  alien  immigrants  arriving  in  the  i)ort 
of  New  York  as  212,170,  of  whom  (>5, 168  were 
Irisli,  and  72,350  German.  The  German  im- 
migration was  less  than  that  for  1869  by  27,255. 

John  M.  Francis,  editor  of  the  Troy  Timcs^ 
has  been  nominated  bv  the  President,  and  his 
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nomination  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
as  United  States  minister  to  Greece,  to  succeed 
Mr.  H.  T.  Tuckerman. 

An  Indian  war  of  considerable  proportions 
has  been  waged  in  Arizona.  A  camp  of  the 
Apaches  was  surprised,  April  30,  by  the  citizens 
of  that  Territory,  aided  by  the  Papajo  Indians. 
Eiglity-five  Apaches  were  killed,  and  t^venty-eight 
children  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the  i^th  of 
May  Lieutenant  W.  13.  Cushing,  with  twenty 
men  of  the  Third  cavalry,  were  routed  by  Ca- 
chies,  a  noted  Apache  chief,  with  150  warriors, 
at  the  Whetstone  Mountains,  southeast  of  Tuc- 
son. Cushing,  who  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
ofiicers  of  the  Territory,  and  one  soldier,  were 
killed.  The  remainder  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  Camp  Crittenden.  General  Sherman 
has  since  issued  an  order,  directing  the  Apaches 
to  remove  to  the  White  Mountain  Reservation, 
or  to  be  pursued  and  punished  wherever  found. 

The  rima  Indians  routed  a  camp  of  hostile 
Apaches  on  the  3d  of  IMay,  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  Pima  Reservation  in  the  Final  Mountains, 
killing  twenty-eight,  and  taking  four  prisoners. 

James  M.  JMason,  of  Virginia,  ex-Senator,  but 
more  recently  distinguished  as  a  Confederate 
Commissioner  to  England,  died  at  his  residence 
near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  April  29. 

The  Right  Reverend  Davis  W.  Clark,  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  May  23,  aged  59 
years. 

DISASTERS. 

At  Cranford,  New  Jersey,  April  27,  a  wagon 
belonging  to  a  menagerie,  while  crossing  the 
track  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  was 
run  over  by  a  locomotive.  Three  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  wagon  were  killed. 

A  tornado  swept  over  Baton  Rouge  May  2, 
causing  great  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss 
of  several  lives. 

A  boat  belonging  to  Eort  Niagara  was  capsized 
on  Lake  Ontario  on  the  morning  of  May  4. 
Eight  lives  were  lost. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Fagundus,  Pennsylvania, 
May  7,  which  in  two  hours  reduced  the  entire 
village,  consisting  of  about  fifty  buildings,  to 
ashes. 

On  the  morning  of  May  12,  at  Griswold's  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Erie  Railroad,  an  emigrant  car  at- 
tached to  a  heavy  freiglit  train,  which  had  be- 
come uncoupled,  was  run  into  by  another  freight 
train.  Eive  children  Avere  killed,  and  about 
thirty  adults  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

A  tornado  passed  over  Bridgeport,  Illinois,  on 
the  evening  of  May  16.  A  number  of  buildings 
were  blown  down,  including  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  one  lady  was  killed. 

A  violent  tornado  and  hail-storm  passed  over 
a  belt  of  land  one  mile  wide  in  New  Kent  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  May.  Trees  and 
houses  were  blown  down,  and  persons  on  the 
road  were  knocked  senseless  by  hail-stones. 
Hail  fell  in  some  places  nine  inches  deep. 

On  the  21st  of  May  a  fire  broke  out  at  Alex- 
andria, Virginia.  Among  the  buildings  destroy- 
ed were  the  Masonic  lodge  of  which  Washington 
was  the  Master  and  the  old  Colonial  Court- 
house, in  which  his  provincial  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  1754,  from  the  door  of  which  Braddock 
marched  to  his  defeat  in  1 755,  and  in  which  ex- 


President  Washington  gave  his  last  vote  in  1 799. 
The  old  Revolutionary  Hags  in  the  court-house 
were  saved,  the  flag  of  Washington's  body-guard, 
the  fiag  of  Paul  Jones,  and  that  of  a  company  of 
Alexandria  Continentals. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Advices  from  Aspinwall,  April  21,  report  the 
discovery  of  coal  mines  and  oil  wells  thirty  miles 
from  Aspinwall. 

A  serious  revolution  had  broken  out  in  the 
departments  of  Chiriqui  and  Los  Santos,  in  the 
State  of  Panama,  with  Thomas  llerrera  as  lead- 
er, who  had  been  proclaimed  President  by  the 
insurgents.  The  latter  had  captured  an  Amei'i- 
can  steamer,  and  taken  possession  of  the  town 
of  Las  Tablas.  President  Correoso,  while  mak- 
ing an  official  visit,  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion by  flight.  All  males  in  Panama  over  eight- 
een years  of  age  were  called  to  arms  in  defense 
of  the  city.  Later  advices  announce  the  arrival 
before  Panama  of  a  large  body  of  the  revolution- 
ists under  General  Diaz,  who  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  city. 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  British  brig  Propontis 
was  captured  in  ithe  Straits  of  Magellan.  Her 
captain  (an  American)  and  three  of  her  crew 
were  murdered  by  the  Indians  of  Terra  del  Fu- 
ego. 

Advices  from  Nicaragua,  March  25,  report 
that  the  captain  and  a  boat's  crew  from  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Alexandrina,  going  ashore  at  Punta  Are- 
nas, had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians. 

Advices  from  Valparaiso,  April  3,  report  the 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake  in  that  city  March 
25,  the  severest  since  1 851 .  It  happened  on  the 
day  of  a  religious  festival,  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  churches  were  filled.  ^ 
The  buildings  commenced  swaying  about,  and 
all  the  congregations  rushed  wildly  into  the 
streets.  No  lives  are  reported  to  have  been  lost, 
but  serious  damage  to  buildings  and  other  prop- 
erty had  occurred  in  both  Valparaiso  and  San- 
tiago. 

Advices  from  San  Salvador  to  April  20  an- 
nounce the  complete  success  of  the  Ilondurians, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Salvadorian  government, 
and  the  election  of  General  Gonzales  as  Provis- 
ional President. 

The  opposition  party  in  Mexico  have  succeed- 
ed in  securing  the  election  of  a  new  president 
and  vice-president  of  Congress.  The  Presiden- 
tial election  takes  place  in  June.  In  Tampico 
the  revolutionists  have  proved  too  powerful  for 
the  government,  and  its  port  has  been  blockaded 
by  the  latter.  In  San  Luis  Potosi  so  fearful  has 
the  government  become  of  the  state  of  affiiirs 
that  General  Escobedo  has  been  ordered  to  or- 
ganize a  force  of  four  thousand  men  in  order  to 
preserve  peace  during  the  coming  election. 

For  several  months  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
has  been  a  prey  to  the  yellow  fever.  Between 
February  1  and  April  15  there  had  been  12,000 
deaths,  and  the  population  of  the  city,  number- 
ing 200,000,  had,  by  flight  and  disease,  been  re- 
duced to  40,000. 

EUROPE. 

The  last  days  of  the  Paris  Commune  were 
marked  by  the  violence  and  internal  dissen- 
sions which  had  characterized  that  body  from 
its  organization.     General  CluiSllJ\Rid||i4'^Af^ 
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ed  from  the  Ministry  of  War  April  30,  and  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Kossel.  The  dismissed  minis- 
ter was  arrested  and  imprisoned  to  await  his 
trial  by  court-martial.  M.  Kossel,  who  insist- 
ed upon  resigning  May  10,  effected  his  escape 
from  Paris,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Deles- 
cluze.  M.  Beslay,  known  as  the  "  Father  of 
the  Commune, "  retired  from  that  body  May  1 5. 
The  Commune,  May  12,  ordered  that  religious 
instructions  sliould  cease  in  the  schools.  The 
next  day  M.  Thiers's  house  was  completely  gut- 
ted, and  afterward  demolished.  The  column  in 
the  Place  Vendome  was  destroyed  on  the  IGth, 
and  on  the  I'Jth  the  demolition  of  the  famous 
Chapel  of  Expiation  was  commenced. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Versailles  army  was 
gradually  approaching  the  city  ramparts.  Fort 
(ITssy  was  captured  May  1),  and  the  investment 
of  the  city  from  that  point  to  Gennevilliers  ren- 
dered complete.  By  the  13tli  there  were  30,000 
Versaillists  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  sheltered 
by  trenches.  On  tiie  Hth  Fort  Vanvres  was 
captured.  By  the  17th  the  Auteuil  and  Ver- 
sailles gates  had  been  destroyed  by  tjie  bom- 
bardment. At  this  time  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  Paris  was  commanded  by  the  Versaillists, 
who,  on  the  evening  of  May  21,  began  to  enter 
the  city,  meeting  with  little  resistance.  The 
next  day  80,000  soldiers  had  entered  through 
the  g  .tes  of  St.  Cloud,  D'Auteuil,  Passy,  La 
Muette,  and  from  Maillot  through  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  Marshal  M  'Mahon's  head-quarters 
were  established  in  the  New  Opera-House,  and 
General  Cissey,  who  had  effected  an  entrance 
from  the  south,  occupied  the  Military  School  in 
front  of  the  Champ  de  INIars.  The  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  Tuileries  and  other  palaces,  and  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  is  reported. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  explosion  of  a  car- 
tridge factory  on  the  Avenue  Kapp,  Champ  de 
Mars,  resulted  in  a  terrible  loss  of  life. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Ger- 
many was  signed  at  Frankfort  May  10.  It  was 
ratified  by  the  Versailles  Assembly  May  18.  By 
its  provisions  the  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  nations  is  abrogated  ;  Germany  secures  the 
control  of  the  railways  in  the  ceded  territory  in 
consideration  of  a  reduction  of  the  war  indem- 
nity by  320,000,000  francs;  half  a  milliard 
francs  of  the  war  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  thirty 
days  after  the  entry  of  the  Versailles  troops  into 
Paris,  and  a  milliard  more  before  December, 
1871 ;  and  not  before  this  payment  last  men- 
tioned are  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  the  Paris 
forts. 

At  the  opening  of  the  British  Parliament  after 
the  Easter  recess  Robert  Lowe,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  presented  the  ministerial  financial 
budget,  the  largest  presented  during  his  terra  of 
office.  It  was  relentlessly  attacked  by  the  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Lowe  had  contemplated  a  tax  on 
lucifer- matches,  following  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  a  revenue  of  half  a 
million  sterling  was  anticipated ;  but  though 
supported  by  a  majority,  the  government,  in  def- 
erence to  tlie  strong  opposition  manifested,  with- 
drew from  its  position  in  this  matter. 

A  bill  for  female  suffrage  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  May  3,  by  a  majority  of  09. 

The  House  of  Lords  abolished  the  University 
Tests,  May  8,  by  a  majority  of  5. 

In  the   House  of  Commons,  May  8,  the  sys- 


tem of  purchasing  army  commissions  was  abol- 
ished by  a  majority  of  ()3.  Mr.  Miall,  May  d, 
moved  "for  the  disestablisliment  of  the  Church  of 
England.  There  was  a  majority  of  285  against 
the  resolution.  The  same  evening  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  AVest 
Indies.  The  government  policy  respecting  Ire- 
land— involving  the  suspension  of  the  operation 
of  the  writ  oi  habeas  corpus — was  sustained,  May 
19,  by  a  majority  of  328. 

A  London  telegram,  dated  ]\Iay  1  7,  stated  that 
a  French  fishing  vessel  had  been  run  down  and 
sunk  by  an  American  bark.  Twelve  lives  were 
lost. 

The  Dollinger  movements  in  Bavaria  have  op- 
erated powerfully  against  the  papacy  in  Austria. 
The  Minister  of  Instruction  in  the  Reichsrath, 
May  3,  declared  that  the  government  Jiad  taken 
a  position  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  Con- 
cordat with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  would 
now  consider  the  practical  consequences  to  the 
empire  and  people  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

In  the  Italian  Senate  debate  on  the  Papal 
Guarantees  bill  was  closed  ]\Iay  3.  The  meas- 
ures adopted  tend  to  banish  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy.  The  Pope's 
right  to  grant  execiuaturs  to  consuls  of  foreign 
powers  is  abolished.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Holy  See,  It 
was  passed  105  to  20.  The  Chamlier  of  Depu- 
ties, May  9,  passed  the  bill,  after  agreeing  to  all 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 

The  Archduchess  INIaria  Anunziada,  of  Aus- 
tria, died  at  her  residence  in  Vienna,  INIay  4, 
aged  twenty-eight  years.  She  was  the  third 
cliild  and  first  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  II. 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  his  second  marriage  with 
the  Archduchess  -Marie  Therese.  She  was  the 
second  wife  of  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  to  whom 
she  was  married  October  16,  1862, 

Daniel  Francois  Esprit  Auber,  the  celebrated 
musical  composer,  died  at  Paris  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  aged  eighty-eight, 

ASIA. 
Advices  from  China  of  April  12  report  that  the 
Chinese  government  had  made  a  demand  upon 
the  foreign  embassadors  that  scliools  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  females  shall  be  abolished  ;  that  the 
teaching  of  the  male  subjects  of  the  empire  of  all 
doctrines  opposed  to  Confucius  shall  he  forbid- 
den ;   that  missionaries  shall  be  considered  as 
Chinese  subjects ;  and  that  women  shall  not  be 
permitted  access  to  the  empire  in  that  capacity. 
The  embassadors  are  also  notified  that  the  at- 
tendance of  women  upon  religious  service  is  one 
of  the  occasions  for  the  recent  massacres  of  for- 
{  eigners,  and  that  those  events  can  not  but  be  de- 
:  plored  by  the  imj^erial  government.     Compensa- 
i  tion  for  their  commission  is  absolutely  refused. 
'in  1870  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  China 
numbered  152  males   and   129   females.      The 
number  of  Protestant  chapels  was  296.      The 
number  of  boys  and  girls  daily  taught  was  over 
4000,  and  that  of  church  communicants  nearly 
6000.     Thirty-six  years  ago  there  were  but  two 
Protestant  missionaries  in  that  country. 

Special  advices  from  Bombay,  i-ia  London, 
j\lay  1 1 ,  report  a  famine  in  Persia  from  lack  of 
raiii,  and  that  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were 
dving. 
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THAT  good  man,  the  late  Father  Taylor,  of 
Boston,  had  little  knowledge  of  grammar. 
On  one  occasion,  when,  entangled  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  own  speech,  he  had  got  quite  astray, 
lie  stopped  and  said,  "Brethren,  my  nomina- 
tive has  lost  its  verb,  and  can't  find  it ;  but  I'm 
bound  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  the  same !" 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Oimiston,  the  eloquent  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  cimrch  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty -ninth  Street,  like 
most  eloquent  men,  is  very  witty.  The  readers 
of  Harper  s  Weekly  were  doubtless  struck,  in 
looking  at  his  picture,  published  a  few  weeks 
ago,  with  the  wonderful  "shock"  of  hair  that 
surmounts  his  dome  of  thought.  The  other 
day  a  gentleman,  dining  at  the  same  table  with 
the  Doctor,  where  puns  were  rattling  about, 
heard  him  ask  this  conundrum,  "Why  is  my 
hair  like  Paradise?"  One  lady  replied,  "Be- 
cause we  all  long  to  be  in  it."  " No,"  answered 
the  Doctor;  "it  is  because  there  can  he  no  part- 
ing there  !'^ 

To  a  gentleman  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  South,  who  has  contributed  very  many 
good  things  to  the  Drawer,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following : 

The  pine  woods  of  North  Carolina  sometimes 
encircle  and  pervade  a  village  so  that  you  do  not 
know  whether  the  woods  are  in  the  village  or 
the  village  is  in  the  woods.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  wooden  villages  that  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina  was  meeting.  The  stated  clerk  lost  his 
way  when  approaching  tlie  place  on  horseback, 
for  tlie  roads  are  but  paths,  and  these  are  many 
and  devious  in  the  sands  and  pines.  Night  came 
on.  The  synod  met  in  the  village  church,  but 
the  clerk  came  not.  He  was  wanted  with  the 
minutes  and  the  roll.  Suddenly  the  colored  sex- 
ton rushed  in,  and  said  a  man  in  the  woods  was 
crying,  "  I'm  tlie  greatest  sinner  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I'm  lost."  The  brethren  went  out  into 
the  dark,  and  recognized  the  tones  of  their  ven- 
erable clerk  repeating  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  I'm  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina,  and  I'm  lost."  They  soon  found  him, 
and  brought  him  in  rejoicing. 


Of  quite  another  class  of  men  is  the  following. 
The  old  Charleston  good  livers  boasted  of  their 
wines,  and  some  of  their  cellars  were  stored  with 
the  oldest  and  best.  One  of  them,  the  well- 
known  J.  L ,  said  that  he  had  $70,000  wortli 

of  wine  in  his  cellar  when  his  house  was  burned 
during  the  w^ar.  He  thought  himself,  and  was 
thought  to  be,  the  best  judge  of  wine  in  the  State. 
At  a  dinner-party  where  he  was  a  guest  it  was  se- 
cretly arranged  to  bring  him  into  disgrace  in  the 
matter  of  judgment,  and  the  host  sent  out  to  a 
corner  grocery,  and  for  a  dollar  bought  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  had  it  put  iq^on  the  table  as  a  speci- 
men rare  and  extraordinary.  INIr.  L pro- 
nounced it  the  best  they  had  had,  and  said  he, 
"I  recognize  the  vintage — it  is  1784;  there  is 
nothing  better  than  tliis  in  America."  The 
shout  of  laughter  that  followed  assured  him  that 
he  w^as  sold,  and  the  host  explained  that  he  had 
just  procured  it  "around  the  corner." 


"  Send  for  the  man,"  said  I\rr.  L ,  "and  let 

me  see  if  this  is  so." 

The  man  soon  appeared,  and  Mr.  L said  to 

him,  "  Now  I  will  hold  you  harmless  if  you  will 
tell  me  frankly  where  you  got  that  bottle  of  wine. " 

"Well,"  answered  the  grocer,  "if  you  will 
know,  I  bought  it  of  one  of  your  niggers  !"' 

So  ]Mr.  L had  them  all,  and  the  laugh  was 

now  on  the  other  side. 


From  a  rather  entertaining  l>ook  recently 
published  in  England,  "Reminiscences  of  Fifty 
Years,"  by  ]\Iark  Boyd,  we  quote  the  following 
amusing  account  of  the  course  pursued  by  a  jury 
composed  of  Scotchmen  before  the}'  could  agree 
on  their  verdict.  It  occurred  in  tlie  early  days 
of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  : 

"A  midnight  row  and  fight  had  occurred  at  a 
sailors'  public-house  in  Otago,  in  which  one  of 
the  earliest  colonists,  a  Scotchman,  was  killed  in 
an  encounter  with  a  foreign  sailor.  The  coroner 
issued  his  warrant,  and  the  prisoner  was  com- 
mitted for  trial.  When  the  case  came  before 
the  judge,  it  was  seen  to  be  clearly  one  of  man- 
slaughter ;  but  one  of  the  jury  took  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  contending  rather  vociferous- 
ly in  the  jury-box  with  his  colleagues  that  it  was 
murder.  The  judge  therefore  desired  them  to 
retire  and  fully  consider  their  verdict.  The 
court-house  at  Otago  in  those  early  days  was  a 
wooden  erection  ;  and  the  authorities,  not  calcu- 
lating on  jurymen  disagreeing  among  themselves, 
had  made  no  provision  for  an  apartment  to  which 
they  could  adjourn.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  room  was  ordered  for  them  in  Donald  Ross's 
public-house.  On  his  way  to  the  hostelry  one 
of  the  jurymen,  who  resided  in  the  country,  call- 
ed at  a  shop  for  a  parcel  that  was  lying  for  him, 
which,  on  rejoining  his  brother  jurymen,  he 
placed  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  ]\Iy  inform- 
ant was  staying  at  the  inn,  and  occupied  the 
apartment  adjoining ;  and  as  the  walls,  at  this 
infantine  period  of  the  future  city  of  Otago,  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  court-house,  every  word 
was  heard  by  him.  The  obstinate  juryman  began 
by  making  some  slight  apology  for  having  given 
so  much  trouble  in  the  matter,  but  they  must 
recollect  that  the  ^  puir  murdered  man  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  ane  o'  their  earliest  settlers. 
Hooercr,  viafncns,  you'll  sae  iiXY  agree  ici"  me, 
that  it  is  dry,  drcnithi/  ivark,  and  I  propose  that 
before  we  begin  we  tak  some  ^rhiish/.''  This 
was  unanimously  assented  to  ;  the  hand-bell  was 
rung  and  the  fioor  stamped  upon  for  Donald  Koss, 
the  landlord,  also  a  Scotchman,  who  quickly 
obeyed  the  summons. 

"  ""  Xoo,  Ross,  let  us  hae  some  o'  7/er  vera  best 
7chush/,  for  we  are  a'  terribly  drouthy  zvi'  that 
bothering  job  in  the  coort,  and  we  canna  settle 
the  matter  there,  and  we  are  ganging  to  try  what 
we  can  do  here.' 

"  The  whisky  was  soon  brought,  and  dispatch- 
ed. Avhen  the  foreman  reminded  them  that  they 
must  now  set  to  work  seriously  and  settle  their 
verdict.  Their  obstinate  friend  confined  himself 
to  one  point,  and  admonished  them  never  for  a 
moment  to  lose  sicht  o'  the  fact  that  '  the /^//r 
murdered  man  was  a  Scotchman,  and  ane  o'  their 
earliest  settlers.' 
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'•'But,'  said  the  foreman,  with  the  concur-' 
rence  of  the  others,  'the  judge  will  not  tak  that 
as  a  verdict,  nor  -will  he  mind  a  bit  aboot  his  be- 
ing a  countryman  o'  ours.' 

"'Then,'  said  his  impervious  colleague,  'his 
Honor  must  be  brocht  to  our  way  o  thinking: 
that  I  am  resolved  on. ' 

"'This  is  naething  but  nonsense!'  exclaim- 
ed the  foreman,  and  the  others  fully  supported 
him. 

"'TFte/,  iced,  I  canna  help  that.  The  pidr 
murdered  man  was  a  countryman  o  our  ain — 
ye  canna  deny  tliat — and  ane  o  our  earliest  set- 
tlers. I  doan't  mean  to  say  I  should  liaud  oot  as 
I  am  doing  had  he  been  an  Englishman  or  an 
Irishman :  but  I  owe  it  to  Scotela/uL  and  sue  do 
you,  to  see  justice  doon,  and  naethunj  short  o 
hanging  the  scoonerel  will  ever  satisfy  me.' 

'■  The  foreman  and  the  rest  of  the  enlightened 
panel  were  now  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

'•  '  Weel,  as  I  see,'  said  their  refractory  friend, 
'  that  this  aftair  will  occupy  a  good  while  yet  be- 
fore we  can  agree,  I  move  that  we  hae  some  mair 
ichuski/,  for  never  since  I  cam  to  the  colony  was 
I  ever  inair  exhausted  by  oiii/  thing  than  this.' 

"The  proposal  met  with  no  dissenting  voice, 
and  Donald  soon  entered  with  a  fresh  supply  o' 
iclacski/.  While  this  was  being  discussed  the 
eye  of  the  obdurate  juryman  settled  upon  the 
parcel  iii  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"''That  hae  voii  got  in  that  laarge  paper, 
Mac?' 

"'Oh,  that's  7na  fiddle;  I  hroclit  it  into  the 
toon  last  week  to  be  repaired,  and  I  called  for  it 
as  I  was  coming  here.' 

"  'Oh,  man  I  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  hard  ye 
play  the  reel  o  Tulloch. — Xoo.  ^Ir.  Foreman, 
what  dir  ye  say  to  a  little  mnsic  ?' 

"  '  WeeL  I  hae  nae  particular  objection ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  must  soon  get  back 
to  the  coort.' 

'•The  reel  of  Tulloch-gorum  was  played  in 
]Mac's  best  style  ;  and  my  narrator  ably  described 
my  countrymen  beating  time  with  their  feet  so 
lustily,  and  accompanying  this  with  such  High- 
land vociferations,  to  which  until  that  day  he  was 
a  stranger,  that  there  was  some  peril  of  Donald 
Ross's  floor  giving  way. 

"The  music  over,  and  the  second  supply  of 
ivhusky  finished,  the  foreman  insisted,  notwith- 
standing the  unsettled  position  of  the  verdict,  of 
returning  to  the  court,  where  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  stating  to  the  judge  that 
they  had  agr-eed  upon  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  ; 
for  the  whisky  had  so*  far  a  good  effect  on  the 
pertinacious  juryman  as  to  render  him  nearly  al- 
together tongue-tied ;  for  all  he  could  manage  to 
lisp  out  was  that  '  ihe  piur  murdered  man  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  ane  o'  their  earliest  se' tiers  ;'  but 
he  was  utterly  incapable,  thanks  to  the  ichiishy. 
of  proceeding  with  his  original  view  of  willful 
murder  as  contradistinguished  from  manslaugh- 
ter."' 


less  sure  that  the  dog  was  a  good  ratter,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  party  to  meet  him  next  day  at  a  pit 
where  dogs  and  rats  were  brought  for  sanguinary 
contest,  and  try  him  with  a  rat.  Agreed,  Next 
day  our  friend,  having  obtained  a  first-class  rat 
of  the  "wharf"  species,  had  him  conveyed  to 
the  theatre  of  strife.  Both  were  at  the  same 
moment  throA\Ti  into  the  arena.  After  being 
pursued  for  a  moment  the  rat  turned,  made  a 
spring  at  terrier,  caught  him  on  the  lip,  and 
made  him  howl  with  pain.  In  short,  '*he  had 
him.''  Our  purchaser  turaed  and  said,  "I 
d-d-on't  think  your  d-d-dcg's  g-good  for  any 
thing.     D-d-don  t  you  want  to  h-buy  my  r-ratf^ 

The  Drawer  commends  to  the  contemplation 
of  General  Pleasonton,  Commissioner  cf  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  the  following  instance  of  an  ingen- 
ious but  netarious  evasion  of  the  income  tax. 
Happily,  under  the  recent  rulings  of  the  govern- 
ment, this  individual  will  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  add  perjury  to  his  crimes.  Peruse  his  candid 
statement : 

"For  the  last  three  years  my  income  has  been 
a  trifle  under  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In 
future  it  Avill  be  more  precarious,  as  the  man 
is  dead  of  whom  I  borrov.-ed  the  monev."' 


Ix  Montana,  where  ladies  sit  on  juries  and  do 
all  sorts  of  man-y  things,  a  man  and  his  wife 
having  to  execute  a  deed,  the  wife  was  taken 
aside  before  the  acknowledgment  was  made,  by 
a  commissioner,  Avho,  in  the  usual  form,  asked, 
"Do  you  execute  this  deed  freely,  and  with- 
out any  fear  or  compulsion  of  your  husband?" 

"Fear  of  my  husband  I"  exclaimed  the  wife. 
'•I've  had  rive  husbands,  and  never  was  afraid 
of  any  of  'em  I"' 

As  long,  at  least,  as  the  present  generation 
keeps  going  there  will  probably  circulate  anec- 
dotes of  a  family  known  as  the  Beechers.  Of 
the  primal  one  of  that  stock,  the  old,  original 
Lyman,  the  following  is  told,  and  we  are  expect- 
ed to  believe  it :  A  Western  gentleman  when  a 
boy  attended  Dr,  Beecher's  church  at  Cincinnati, 
and  as  his  family  lived  at  Walnut  Hills,  he  was 
often  at  the  Doctor's  house.  Once  he  was  pres- 
ent at  family  worship,  conducted  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who  was  notoriously  absent-minded.  In- 
tending to  play  an  accompaniment  on  his  violin,  he 
essaved  to  give  a  preliminary  performance  of  the 
tune,  but,  when  about  half  through,  he  switched 
otf  upon  the  track  of  another  tune,  and  then  an- 
other, and  finally  struck  into  Yankee  Doodle  .anti- 
Fisher's  Hornpipe  I  There  was  no  telling  what 
he  woidd  not  have  rendered  with  spirit  and  relish 
if  his  wife  had  not  quietly  suggested  that  it  was 
best  to  go  on  with  the  domestic  devotions. 


A  GEXTLEMAX  of  this  city,  witty  and  ag^-eea- 
ble,  but  with  a  slight  impediment  of  speech,  had 
it  in  his  heart  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  pure 
black-and-tan  terrier,  for  which  he  was  willing  to 
pay  a  liberal  jirice.  A  superior  little  brure  was 
soon  brought  to  him  by  a  dog-fancier,  who  de- 
manded for  it  tlie  modest  price  of  rifty  dollars. 
Not  being  disposed  to  check  for  that  rigure  un- 


Ix  the  first  volume  of  '*  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lord  Brougham."  recently  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  occur  the  following  anec- 
dotes of  William  Pitt,  hitherto  uupubhshed, 
showing  how  that  great  statesman  could  unbend 
from  the  cares  of  government  to  indulge  in  the 
most  absurd  frolics  : 

Mr.  Pitt  liked  practical  fun,  and  used  to  en- 
courage it.  One  instance,  which  Napier  gives, 
shows  Pitt  in  a  point  of  view  singular,  and  little 
to  be  anticipated  of  so  generally  solemn  a  per- 
sonage.    They — Lady  Hester,  James  Stanhope, 
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and  Napier— had  resolved  to  blacken  his  face 
Avith  burnt  cork,  which  he  most  strenuously  re- 
sisted. Early  in  the  fray  a  servant  announced 
that  Lord  Ca'stlereash  and  Lord  Liverpool  had 
called,  desiring  to  see  him  on  important  busi- 
ness. "  Let  them  wait  in  the  outer  room,"  said 
the  great  minister,  instantly  returning  to  the 
battle,  catching  up  a  cushion  and  belaboring  his 
attackers,  who  proved  too  many  for  him,  and, 
after  a  prolonged  struggle,  got  him  down  and 
began  daubing  his  face — when,  with  a  look  of 
well-assumed  confidence  in  his  powers  of  still 
resisting,  he  said,  "  Stop — this  won't  do ;  I  could 
easily  beat  you  all,  but  we  must  not  keep  these 
grandees  waiting  any  longer."  So  they  were 
obliged  to  get  a  towel  and  basin  of  water  to  wash 
him  clean  before  he  received  the  grandees.  Being 
thus  made  decent,  the  basin  was  hid  behind  tlie 
sofa,  and  the  two  lords  ushered  in.  Then  a  sud- 
den change  and  entirely  new  phase  of  manner 
appeared,  to  Napier's  great  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. Lord  Liverpool's  manner  was,  as  usual, 
mean-looking,  bending,  nervous,  and  altogether 
pitiful.  Lord  Castlereagh,  Napier  said,  he  had 
well  known  from  his  childhood ;  had  often  been 
engaged  with  him  in  such  athletic  sports  as 
pitching  the  stone,  bai",  and  so  on ;  and  he  had 
looked  u])on  him  as  a  model  of  calm  grace  com- 
bined Avith  great  strength.  What,  then,  Avas  his 
surprise  Avhen  he  saw  both  him  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool humbly  bending  as  they  approached  the 
man  Avho  had  so  recently  been  maltreated  Avith 
such  an  excess  of  fun !  But  it  Avas  Mr.  Pitt's 
sudden  change  of  manner  and  look  Avhich  most 
entirely  fixed  his  attention.  His  tall,  ungainly, 
bony  figure  seemed  to  grow  up  to  the  ceiling; 
his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  fixed  immovably 
in  one  position,  as  if  gazing  into  the  heaA'ens, 
and  totally  regardless  of  the  two  bending  figures 
before  him.  For  some  time  they  spoke,  and  he 
made  now  and  then  a  short  observation  ;  but 
finally,  Avith  an  abrupt,  stitf  inclination  of  his 
body,  but  Avithout  casting  his  eyes  down,  dis- 
missed them ;  and  then,  turning  round  Avith  a 
laugh,  caught  up  his  cushion  and  renewed  the 
fight. 

Napier  described  to  me  another  instance  of 
Avhat  he  called  Mr.  Pitt's  power  of  countenance. 
Some  time  after  the  visit  to  Putney,  Avhile  Avalk- 
ing  across  the  parade-ground  of  the  Horse- 
Guards,  he  saAv  Mr.  Pitt  talking  to  some  gentle- 
men, evidently  upon  business  Avhich  interested 
him.  Napier  caught  his  eye  Avliile  still  some 
forty  yards  distant.  Pitt  gave  him  a  smile  and 
nod  of  recognition  ;  but  on  Napier's  advancing, 
laughing,  toward  him,  his  countenance  assumed 
a  commanding  fierceness  of  expression  difficult 
to  describe,  but  unmistakably  saying,  "  Pass  on  : 
this  is  no  time  for  foolery."' 


Not  long  since,  during  an  exciting  protracted 
meeting  held  in  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of 
Michigan,  a  man  named  Wilson,  Avho  for  some 
years  had  sold  milk  to  the  villagers,  becoming 
seriously  alarmed  as  to  his  spiritual  condition, 
Avent  forward  to  the  anxious  seat,  and  solicited 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  In  due  time  he 
became  penitent,  and  arose  to  make  his  confes- 
sion. Among  other  transgressions  of  Avhich  he 
had  been  guilty,  he  owned  to  having  frequently 
AA'atered  the  milk  he  had  sold.  In  the  midst  of 
his  confession,  while  telling  the  milk  storv,  the 


minister,  a  very  Avorthy  man,  Avho  despised  cheats 
of  all  kinds,  exclaimed,  "Sit  down,  sit  doAvn, 
Brother  Wilson  !  if  you  say  much  more,  they'll 
have  you  in  the  penitentiary  in  less  than  aAveek!" 
Brother  Wilson  sat  down. 


Some  years  since  there  resided  in  Leicester- 
shire a  most  respectable  Baptist  minister  named 
Samuel  Deacon,  Avho  Avas  not  peculiarly  happy 
in  his  cast  of  countenance  or  general  appearance. 
Conscious  of  the  silly  ridicule  his  unprepossessing 
exterior  occasionally  excited,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing good-humored,  quaint  epigram  on  himself: 

The  carcass  that  you  look  at  so 
Is  not  Sam  Deacon,  you  must  knoAV ; 
But  'tis  the  carriage— the  machine 
Which  Samuel  Deacon  ridetli  in. 


In  the  Avay  of  manly  frankness  and  patriotism, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  evincing  a  fair  knoAvl- 
edge  of  "  seven  up,"  Ave  have  seen  nothing  more 
satisfactory  than  the  following  resolution  recently 
adopted  Avith  pleasing  unanimity  by  the  bar  of 
Nashville,  at  a  late  term  of  the  County  Court : 

Resolved,  That  the  portrait  noAV  placed  over  the 
chair  of  the  judge  of  this  court,  and  purporting  to  be 
the  likeness  of  the  father  of  our  country,  General 
George  Washington,  but  Avhich  looks  more  like  the 
jack  of  clubs,  be  removed  from  this  hall,  and  the 
court-house  committee  be  authorized  to  have  a  true 
likeness  of  the  pure  patriotic  George  Washington  put 
in  its  place. 

Of  the  Avise  sayings  of  Sunday-school  scholars 
so  often  sent  to  the  Drawer  the  folloAving  is  a 
fair  specimen :  A  clergyman  Avas  addressing  his 
school  and  trying  to  enforce  the  doctrine  that 
the  hearts  of  the  little  ones  Avere  sinful,  and  need- 
ed regulating.  Taking  out  his  AA'atch  and  hold- 
ing it  up,  he  said,  "  Noav  here  is  my  AA'atch  ; 
suppose  it  don't  keep  good  time — now  goes  too 
fast,  and  noAV  too  slow — Avhat  shall  I  do  Avith  it  ?" 

"  Sell  it !"  shouted  a  flaxen-headed  youngster. 


Ina'eterate  smokers  do  ver}'  droll  things. 
There  Avas  the  fiimous  Bishop  Burnet,  for  ex- 
ample, Avho,  like  many  authors  of  later  days, 
Avas  very  partial  to  tobacco,  and  always  smoked 
Avhile  he  Avas  Avriting.  In  order  to  combine  the 
two  operations  Avith  due  comfort  to  himself,  he 
bored  a  hole  through  the  broad  brim  of  his  large 
hat,  and  putting  his  long  pipe  througH  it,  puff'ed 
and  Avrote,  and  Avrote  and  puffed,  Avith  philosoph- 
ical calmness. 


As  a  specimen  of  Avhat  the  human  mind  can 
effectuate  in  the  Avay  of  amatory  poetry,  Ave  clip 
the  folloAving  from  a  journal  of  the  period  : 

When  old  Carlo  sits  in  Sally's  chair. 
Oh !  don't  I  Avish  that  I  Avere  there ! 
When  her  fairy  fingers  pat  his  head, 
Oh !  don't  I  Avish  'twas  me  instead ! 
When  Sally's  arms  his  neck  imprison. 
Oh  !  don't  I  Avish  my  neck  Avas  his'n ! 
When  Sally  kisses  Carlo's  nose, 
Oh !  don't  I  Avish  that  I  Avere  those  ! 


A  LADY  Avho  Avas  present  tells  the  following 
anecdote  of  that  brave,  praying  old  hero,  Com- 
modore Foote:  One  evening,  soon  after  he  came 
to  St.  Louis  to  take  command  of  the  Mississippi 
gun-boat  flotilla,  some  ladies  at  Barnum's  Avere 
congratulating  him  on  the  honor  of  having  re- 
ceived so  important  a  comran^rtiict  fi^l^^^jj^  h. 
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that  he  avouU  win  great  renown.  The  gaUant 
tar  modestly  replied  by  quoting  a  part  of  the 
eleventh  verse  of  the  twentietli  chapter  of  first 
Kings,  "Let  not  him  that  girdetli  on  his  harness 
boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off." 


There  have  been  many  descriptions  of  the 
personal  appearance  and  savagery  of  Robes- 
])ierre,  but  icw  anecdotes  of  him.  The  follow- 
ing, from  a  work  recently  published  abroad, 
shows  the  grim  humor  of  the  man,  and  the  non- 
chalance with  which  he  treated  the  most  heart- 
rending scenes  of  life:  A  friend  with  whom  he 
was  most  intimate,  and  who  was  sincerely  ;it- 
tached  to  him,  begged  him  to  save  the  life  of  a 
certain  prisoner  wiio  was  ordered  for  execution. 

"  At  what  hour  is  he  to  sutler  ?"  asked  Robes- 
pierre. 

"At  eight,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  would  most  willingly  oblige  you,  but  I 
never  rise  till  nine.  It  is  impossible,"'  answered 
the  despot.     The  man  was  marble. 

The  following  description  of  Robespierre  is  the 
most  concise  and  best  we  have  met : 

A  small,  mean-looking  man,  weak  limbs,  al- 
v.-ays  palpitating  with  a  nervous  shiver,  and  a 
timid,  irresolute  gait.  His  dress  is  faultlessly 
neat  and  precise.  Head  j^owdered,  not.  a  single 
hair  awry.  Bright  blue  coat  buttoned  tightly  at 
the  hips,  but  open  at  the  chest  to  display  the 
spo'^.ess  white  waistcoat;  yellow  breeches,  white 
stockings,  shoes  and  buckles.  This  costume  is 
never  varied,  except  that  the  shoes  are  some- 
times exchanged  for  top-boots.  The  face  is  sharp 
and  peaky ;  tlie  forehead  projects  over  the  tem- 
ples, and  is  compressed  at  each  side  like  that  of 
n  wild  beast ;  eyes  blue,  deeply  sunken,  with 
heavy  lids,  and  a  latent  savage  sparkle;  nose 
small,  straight,  expanded  at  the  nostrils ;  mouth 
large;  lips  thin  and  i)allid,  and  compressed  at 
the  corners  ;  chin  small  and  pointed  ;  complex- 
ion yellow,  livid,  cadaverous.  Habitual  expres- 
sion grave,  with  a  half-sweet,  half-sinister  smile. 
Every  muscle  of  the  fiice  working  with  a  cease- 
less twitch.  Over  the  whole  a  terrible  expres- 
sion of  concentrated  purpose.  When  he  speaks 
his  gestures  are  awkward,  his  fingers  work  nerv- 
ously ;  his  voice  is  shrill  and  discordant ;  when 
agitated  by  rage  or  exultation  it  sounds  like  the 
scream  of  a  hyena. 

In  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  ^Missouri 
lived,  some  eight  years  ago,  a  man  who  followed 
preaching  for  a  living.      He  was  called  Elder 

B ,  and  was  engaged  to  preach  to  the  Camp- 

bellites.  His  peculiarities  soon  made  him  quite 
noted,  and  large  audiences  assembled  to  hear 
him.  Of  late  he  has  abandoned  the  pulpit,  and 
is  now  a  justice-of-the-peace  lawyer.  On  one 
occasion,  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he 
preached  a  discourse  on  the  deliverance  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  in  which  he  said  :  "  Brethren, 
there  are  many  difficult  passages  in  the  Bible, 
and  you  are  likely  to  be  led  into  en-or  unless 
made  to  understand  them.  Now,  you  all  have 
read  this  chapter  wherein  Moses  stretched  out 
his  hand  over  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Maters  became 
a  wall,  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  over  on 
dry  ground  safely,  and  how  the  ])ursuing  Egyp- 
tians, the  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  all  the 
hosts  of  Pharaoh  were  drowned.  Now,  m}- 
brethren,  as  this  reads  it  is  hard  to  believe  and 


difficult  to  explain ;  but  I  will  explain  it.  It 
don't  mean  what  it  says ;  for  I  tell  you  I  have 
read  it  in  the  original  Greek,  and  it  is  there  all 
explained  and  made  perfectly  plain  ;  and  in  the 
next  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  our  Church 
is  getting  out,  it  will  all  be  explained.  Now 
this  passage  of  Scripture,  when  properly  explain- 
ed, means  simply  this.  When  Closes  and  the 
children  of  Israel  arrived  at  the  Red  Sea  they 
camped  all  night,  and  it  turned  cold,  and  the 
'  strong  east  wind'  caused  it  to  freeze  over ;  and 
the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  plain,  as  you  can 
see,  that  the  children  of  Israel  passed  over,  '  dry- 
shod,'  on  the  ice.  There  were  no  such  things  as 
great  walls.  The  original  Greek  will  not  permit 
any  such  unjust  and  difficult  translations.  And 
again,  when  the  Egyptians,  with,  their  immense 
armies,  heavy  chariots,  and  great  weights,  pur- 
sued the  children  on  the  ice,  they  broke  through 
it,  and  were  all  ingulfed,  drowned,  and  lost. 
This,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  is  the  true  and 
fair  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  and  the 
original  Greek  in  the  next  translation  will  exjjlaiu 
it  to  you  all,  and  make  it  plain." 

At  this  point  a  brother  sitting  back  in  the  con- 
gregation arose  and   said,    "Brother  B ,  I 

M  ould  like  to  ask  a  question,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jections." 

The  elder,  looking  triumphantly  toward  the 
brother,  answered,  "All  right,  Sir;  ask  just  as 
many  questions  as  you  want  to." 

"Well,"  continued  the  brother,  "my  knowl- 
edge of  geography  and  the  location  of  the  Red 
Sea-shows  that  it  is  located  nearly  under  the  equa- 
tor, and  is  therefore  in  a  very  warm  country,  and 
never  known  to  be  frozen.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  tell  the  audience  where  the  ice  came  from 
of  which  he  spoke?" 

The  elder  became  excited,  and  answered,  with 
lofty  disdain,  "  If  the  brother  who  has  asked  me 
this  question  knew  half  as  much  about  the  Scrip- 
ture and  the  geography  of  the  country  as  he  pre- 
tends to  he  would  know  that  this  circumstance 
which  I  have  exjilained  ha])pened  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  ago ;  yes.  Sir,  thousands  of 
years  before  the  age  of  geographies,  and  bejhre 
there  icas  anij  equator.'  I  think,  brethren  and 
sisters,  I  have  answered  the  gentleman  com- 
pletely I" 

The  Drawer  has  heard  various  modes  of  re- 
proving the  indiscretion  of  those  healthful  youths 
whose  voracious  appetites  too  frequently  get  the 
better  of  them  before  the  customary  "  grace"  is 
ended.  We  nave  now  an  instance  where  the  of- 
fender was  a  youth  of  maturer  years.  A  gentle- 
man, whose  habit  it  was  to  entertain  occasionally 
a  circle  of  friends,  observed  that  one  of  them  was 
in  the  habit  of  eating  something  before  grace  was 
asked,  and  determined  to  cure  him.  On  being 
seated  at  table  he  said,  "Eor  what  we  are  about 

to  receive,  and  for  what  James  B has  al- 

readv  received,  tlie  Lord  make  us  trulv  thank- 
ful."' 


An  Idaho  correspondent  sends  us  the  remark 

made  by  Judge  W ,  who  recently  established 

a  "medium  of  thought"  and  advertising  for  the 
people  of  that  region.  Said  he:  "The  liveliest 
time  I  ever  experienced  was  on  issuing  the  first 
number.  The  people  wanted  something  stirring, 
so  I  published  ];)ersonal  sketches  of  several  lead- 
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ing  politicians,  as  furnished  by  their  friends. 
For  the  first  hour  they  nil  went  for  the  paper ; 
the  second  hour  thev  went  for  me." 


There  are  certain  forms  of  poetical  expression 
wliich  not  only  delight  by  their  smoothness  and 
beauty,  but  serve  at  times  to  rouse  the  tires  of 
l)atriotism.  A  specimen,  combining  the  two, 
has  been  sent  to  us  from  Delaware,  Ohio,  as 
worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Drawer : 

GOVERNMENT  IMPROVEMENT  AND  R^VDICAL 
DECLINE. 

BY   N,   O.  MANX. 

I,  lieius:  fond  of  variet.v  and  mirth, 
\Vrite  a  few  lines  of  some  little  worth ; 
]My  subject  you  will  find  in  the  first  verse  and  fourth 
line. 

Our  Country!  oh,  majestically  beautiful  American  soil, 
Where  a  few  years  ago  began  war,  blood,  and  spoil ; 
Our  white  brothers'  bones  lay  in  the  South  bleaching, 
While  the  blacks,  for  whom  they  died,  the  Rads  arc 
teaching. 

But  the  war  is  now  over,  says  the  Rads,  we're  pros- 
pering well ; 

Whv,  then,  do  they  fear  the  painful  Ku-Klux  shell  ? 

We'are  fast  approaching  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 

Which  was  never  drained  from  the  fountain  of  glori- 
ous Democracy. 

When  the  elective  franchise  for  the  nigger  was  pre- 
sented, 
A  plan  to  have  them  vote  by  the  Rads  was  invented ; 
Nigger  suffrage  was  forced  upon  the  Ohio  State, 
Against  50,000  majority  of  houest  people  of  late. 

Why  should  we  tolerate  such  usurpation. 
And  let  them  proceed  till  they  ruin  the  nation? 
If  such  proceedings  are  strictly  recognized. 
We'll  have  no  need  of  elective  franchise ; 

For,  in  spite  of  majority,  minoritj'  will  rule, 

And  in  spite  of  good  sense,  with  the  government  they'll 

fool. 
Then  gird  on  your  armor,  commit  not  an  error, 
And  we'll  hurl  back  the  Rads  with  ballot-box  terror. 


ments  of  his  brethren  and  bruddren  on  the  testi- 
mony, Bart,  who  had  a  day  or  so  previously  taken 
to  himself  a  young  wife,  and  consequently  had  no 
notion  of  passing  the  night  with  a  "hung  jury," 
arose  and,  addressing  the  colored  members, 
said : 

"Boys,  I've  said  nothing,  so  far,  and  have 
listened"  to  all  you've  said.  I  think,  like  you, 
she  ain't  gnilty  enough  to  be  hung,  and  she's  too 
guilty  to  be  let  clean  loose.  Suppose  we  pop  her 
for  excusable  homicide  ?     What  do  you  say  ?" 

"Good!"  said  every  one;  "that's  about  the 
right  thing." 

The  jury  came  in  with  "  excusable  homicide." 
The  Court  knew  what  it  meant,  and  ordered  the 
verdict  to  be  recorded,  "  Not  guilty,  as  charged 
in  the  indictment."  The  darkies  were  dum- 
founded  at  seeing  Julia  making  rapid  strides  to 
the  house  of  her  anxious  mother.  Bart's  ap- 
preciation of  legal  ignorance  did  more  on  that 
day  to  restore  Julia  to  her  freedom  than  the 
ability  and  eloquence  of  her  counsel. 


Does  the  reader  ever  cast  his  eye  over  the  odd 
advertisements  of  a  personal  character  that  are 
constantly  appearing  in  the  papers?  For  in- 
stance, this: 

"Edward  Eden,  painter,  is  requested  to  com- 
municate with  his  brother,  when  he  will  hear 
something  to  his  advantage — his  wife  is  dead." 


From  Alton,  Illinois,  cometh  the  following 
epitaph,  written  by  a  railway  engineer  previous 
to  his  death.  It  is  the  first  sample  the  Drawer 
has  had  from  that  class  of  peculiarly  "fast'' 
people : 

My  engine  now  is  cold  and  still, 

No  water  docs  my  boiler  fill ; 

My  coke  affords  its  tlame  no  more ; 

:My  days  of  usefulness  are  o'er ; 

My  wheels  deny  their  noted  speed. 

No  more  my  guiding  hand  they,  heed ; 

My  whistle  it  has  lost  its  tone. 

Its  shrill  and  thrilling  sound  is  gone ; 

My  valves  are  now  thrown  open  wide; 

My  flanges  all  refuse  to  guide ; 

My  clacks,  alas  I  though  once  so  strong, 

Refuse  their  aid  in  the  busy  throng. 

No  more  I  feel  each  urging'  breath. 

My  steam  is  now  condensed  in  death. 

Life's  railway  o'er,  each  station  past. 

In  death  I'm'  stopped,  and  rest  at  last. 


It  is  a  new  experience  for  our  colored  brother 
to  find  himself  one  of  "twelve  good  men  and 
true"  in  a  jury-box,  where  the  life  of  a  human 
being  is  pending.  Nor  can  Pompey  be  educated 
up  to  the  jury  standard  in  a  day.  And  curious 
things  will  happen  in  his  progress  th'ercto.  A 
case  in  point  comes  to  us  from  Monroe,  Louisi- 
ana :  At  the  last  session  of  the  District  Court  in 
that  parish  Julia  Collins,  colored,  was  tried  for 
f*he  murder  of  her  husband,  Louis.  The  jury 
was  composed  of  five  intelligent  whites  and  seven 
freedmen.  The  evidence  disclosed  that  Louis  jvas 
found  dead  in  his  house,  with  a  terrible  wound 
in  the  head,  inflicted  witli  an  axe,  which  was  ly- 
ing by  his  side.  The  accused  confessed  the  deed, 
but  had  done  it  in  self-defense,  and  her  confes- 
sion was  corroborated.     Bart  J ,  witty  and 

lucky  in  his  hits,  was  on  the  jury.  The  judge 
charged  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
dwelt  with  some  stress  on  excusable  homicide. 
On  retiring  to  deliberate  it  was  evident  that  the 
colored  members  were  for  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the 
whites  tlie  reverse.     After  listening  to  the  com- 


ix the  early  days  of  Iowa,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  sparse  population  and  scarcity  of  timber,  it 
occasionally  happened  that  persons  of  very  or- 
dinary capacity  were  elected  justices  of  the 
peace.  One  of  these  dignitaries,  a  certain 
ISquire  Blank,  of  Cedar  County,  was  retained  in 
othce  by  the  Democracy  for  several  years,  al- 

i  though  ins  intellectual  faculties  were  exceeding- 
ly obtuse.     Now  it  so  hapi)ened  that  in  a  certain 

!  suit  tried  before  him  the  defendant,  against  whom 

i  judgment  had  been  rendered,  believing  that  jus- 
tice had  not  been  done  in  the  premises,  to'ok  an 
appeal  to  the  District  Court,  which  at  that  time 

I  was  presided  over  by  Judge  Tnthill,  of  Tipton, 
whose  name  has  already  been  commemorated  in 
the  Drawer.  The  case  was  duly  reached  on  the 
calendar,  and  a  trial  de  novo  ordered.  A  jury 
was  about  being  impaneled,  and  among  theni 
appeared  our  friend,  the  quondam  justice  of  the 
peace.  Upon  his  name  being  called  the  attorney 
for  the  appellant  objected  to  him  as  a  juror  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  both  forvied  and  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  re- 
ferring the  judge  to  the  transcript  of  the  trial  be- 
low, duly  certified  by  said  Blank  as  J.  V. 

After  looking  at  the  document  for  a  moment 
the  judge,  in  his  usual  quiet  manner,  but  with  a 
luminous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  remarked,  "It  is 
true,  as  appears  by  the  record,  that  Mr.  Blank 
has  expressed  an  opinion,  but  it  does  not  conse- 
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quently  follow  that  he  has  ever  formed  one. 
The  objection  is  overruled,  and  Mr.  Blank  will 
take  his  seat  in  the  jury-box, " 

The  point  was  seen  and  properly  appreciated, 
not  only  by  the  naembers  of  the  bar,  but  by  all 
present,  who  seemed  fully  to  understand  the 
quaint  decision. 

Two  anecdotes,  from  Mr.  Boyd's  book,  of 
Dr.  Bloomtield,  Bishop  of  London  : 

The  Bishop  was  not  only  himself  a  witty  man, 
but  one  who  could  appreciate  wit  in  others. 
A  new  church  had  been  erected  in  his  diocese, 
and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  consecration. 
The  Bishop  having  received  several  letters,  some 
anonymous,  attacking  the  taste  of  the  architect, 
as  they  alleged,  for  introducing  gewgaws  both 
externally  and  internally,  resolved  to  judge  for 
himself,  and  accordingly  drove  down  two  hours 
previously,  having  desired  the  architect  to  meet 
him.  His  lordship  could  find  nothing  outside 
the  building  to  question,  and  then  began  his  in- 
spection of  the  interior,  with  which  he  was  also 
satisfied;  but  just  as  he  had  reached  the  pulpit 
he  looked  up  at  four  wooden  images.  "  What, 
Mr.  Architect,  do  they  represent?" 

"The  four  Evangelists,  my  lord." 

"They  look  to  me  asleep." 

"Do  you  think  so,  my  lord?" 

"^do." 

The  architect,  turning  round  to  one  of  his 
men  working  in  a  pew,  called  out,  "  Smith, 
bring  your  chisel  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. " 

The  Bishop  had  been  a  widower,  and  had 
,some  children.  He  married  a  second  time  a 
'  widow,  who  also  had  a  fiimily.  He  had  asked 
a  country  clergyman  to  dine  with  him  at  Lon- 
don House  on  Christmas-day,  telling  him,  "  You 
will  only  meet  our  family  party."  He  found  a 
much  larger  circle  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room  than  he  anticipated,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  Bishop  thus :  "These  are  mine,  those  are 
hers,  and  those  are  ours." 

Another  clerical  story  is  as  follows : 
A  clei-gyman,  a  character  in  his  way,  and  a 
ftivorite  with  his  bishop  and  every  one  else,  had 
a  parish  in  an  extremely  fenny  district.  Tlie 
bishop,  taking  the  position  into  consideration, 
authorized  the  incumbent  to  perform  duty  only 
every  alternate  Sunday  during  the  winter.  But 
a  complaint  having  reached  his  lordship  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  not  had  the  doors  of  his 
church  open  for  the  previous  six  weeks,  he  was 
obliged  to  administer  a  sharp  letter  of  rebuke. 
To  this  the  parson  replied,  "  ^ly  lord, — I  have 
had  the  honor  to  receive  your  lordship's  letter ; 
and  all  I  have,  in  explanation  to  your  lordship, 
to  say  is,  that  the  devil  himself  can  not  get 
at  my  parishioners  during  the  winter,  and  I 
promise  your  lordship  to  be  before  him  in  the 
spring."  

A  GEXTLEMAN  who  was  on  the  Southern  side 
during  our  late  little  misunderstanding  relates 
the  following:  "Eoe,"  of  our  company,  used  to 
stammer  fearfully,  and  while  having  a  judicious 
admixture  of  prudence  in  his  valor,  was  still  one 
of  the  best  and  pluckiest  of  all.  One  of  our 
guns  had  been  captured  by  the  Yankees,  and  the 


next  morning  the  order  came  down  to  recapture 
it  if  possible.  It  was  a  fearful  task ;  and  as  we 
stood  drawn  up,  awaiting  the  word  to  move  for- 
ward at  the  double-quick,  we  felt  instinctively 
that  many  of  us  would  stay  around  the  spot  where 
the  lost  gun  was.  It  scarcely  seemed  worth  the 
price  we  were  about  to  pay,  and  ''  Eoe"  seemed  to 
be  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  this  idea 
than  any  one  else.  Suddenly  an  idea  entered  his 
mind;  stepping  out  of  the  ranks,  he  stuttered, 
wildly,  as  he  always  did  when  excited,  "I  say, 
kick-kick-captain,  1-1-1-let  us  gig-gig-get  up  a 
s-s-s-s-subscription  and  pip-pip-pay  for  tlie  cussed 
old  gun." 

A  YOUNG  medical  practitioner,  whose  pen  has 
been  admired  in  this  and  other  of  our  m-agazines, 
sometimes  says  a  pleasant  thing.  Recently,  be- 
ing at  one  of  those  wonderful  assemblages  where 
the  light  fantastic  toe  is  stubbed  about  to  a  large 
extent,  on  being  asked  to  dance  the  "Lancers," 
replied  that  he  v>as  better  able  to  "lance  the 
dancers. " 

We  are  incited  to  assist  Nancy  Tuttle  in  giv- 
ing publicity  to  the  following  announcement,  in 
which  the  first-class  turpitude  of  her  husband — 
Zenus — is  set  forth  in  language  somewhat  terse 
and  vigorous,  but  lacking  in  that  coherency 
which  is  considered  essential  in  appeals  to  public 
sympathy  and  justice : 

(Tt>-|  An  REWARD— For  the  apprehension  of  Zenus 
«|J)1UU  Tuttle,  a  tall  man,  about  fifty  years,  has 
considerable  money  and  a  high  forehead,  long  face 
and  lantern-jawed  inan,  a  bad  man,  with  a  fist  like  a 
gians,  and  has  often  beat  me,  and  I  want  him  to  end 
his  days  in  the  Penitentiary  where  he  belongs,  and  he 
wears  a  gray  coat,  with  a  very  large  mouth,  and  one 
blue  eye,  and  one  blind  blue  ej^e,  and  a  hedious  look- 
ing man,  and  now  living  with  the  seventh  woman, 
and  me  having  one  child^to  him,  and  he  has  gone  off, 
and  I  want  him  brought  slap  up  in  the  law,  with  bine 
pants.  He  ought  to^be  arrested  and  has  a  hundred 
dollars  of  my  money,  and  a  bald-headed  rascal,  full  of 
flattery  and  deceit,  and  she  is  a  bad  woman,  and  her 
little  girl  calls  him  "papa''  and  is  called  Eliza  Jane 
Tillis,  and  a  boy  blind  of  one  eye,  and  he  is  not  a  man 
wliat  has  got  any  to  much  sense,  nor  her.  And  he 
stole  one  hundred  dollars  from  me,  and  some  of  my 
gold  and  silver,  and  ought  to  be  cought  and  I  will  nev- 
er live  with  him  again,  no  never,  he  is  a  disgrace.  And 
I  would  like  to  have  him  cought  up  and  compelled  to 
maintain  me  and  his  child,  as  I  am  his  lawful  wedded 
wife,  and  have  the  certificate  of  marriage  in  my  pos- 
session. Nanov  Tuttle. 

It  is  related  of  INIrs.  Siddons  that  once,  when 
dining  at  the  country-seat  of  a  friend,  she  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits  a  servant,  who,  when  on  the 
point  of  handing  her  the  butter,  withdrew  it  quick- 
ly, saying, 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,  madam — there's  a  fly 
on  the  butter." 

To  which  the  great  actress,  assuming  a  look 
and  tone  of  intense  horror,  exclaimed, 

"^1  ^////,  say  ye  I     How  gat  he  there  .^" 

Something  of  the  same  sort  comes  to  us  fresh 
from  Rome  of  her  niece,  Fmwy  Kemble,  of  whom 
many  droll  stories  are  told  in  society  of  her  with- 
ering speeches  to  indiscreet  persons.  One  of  the 
drollest  is  this  :  A  meek  young  man  was  present- 
ed to  her,  and  unluckily  opened  the  new-born 
conversation  with, 

"  I  hear  you  have  very  fine  hotels  in  America." 

"Sir!  /  have  no  hotels  in  America!''  in  a 
measured,  contemptuous  voice,  that  caused  that 
young  man  to  retreat  Avith  alacrity. 
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TITHATEVER  tame  and  horticultural  de- 
T  Y  lights  may  have  been  his  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  original  Adam  did  not,  I  imagine,  be- 
come in  any  complete  sense  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world  until  he  found  the  baleful  security 
of  Eden  forever  closed  behind  liim,  and  went 
abroad,  a  sad-eyed  vagabond,  to  assert  his  dis- 
trusted manhood  as  best  he  might.  And  the 
lusty  relish  that  we,  his  curse-ridden  children, 
often  find  in  our  struggling  and  hopeful  lives  is 
also  answerable  for  the  further  conclusion  that 
it  was  only  when  haggard  and  weary  with  the 
burden  of  many  failures  and  disappointments 
that  he  cried  out  for  the  lost  repose  of  paradise, 
tasting  for  the  first  time  the  full  bitterness  to 
which  he  had  been  doomed.  All  other  things 
proving  inadequate,  Eden  became  an  absorbing 
memory,  a  splendid  and  well-nigh  impossible 
dream.  And  as  the  legend  shapes  itself  to  our 
mood,  our  dullest  sensibilities  are  conscious  of 
a  transmitted  or  inherent  uneasiness  and  long- 
ing, as  one  has  most  faith  in  an  actual  and 
once  sinless  Adam,  or  in  the  simple  univer- 
sality of  our  common  nature. 

There  is  no  longer  any  paradise,  no  repose. 
We  are  stirred  with  a  strange  unrest;  behind 
us  there  is  a  remembered  glory  of  days,  and  be- 
fore us  the  golden  skies  of  promise.      Our  for- 


tunes are  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  our 
veins  is  the  thrill  of  returning  sunshine:  the 
summer  will  care  for  us  all ;  shall  we  wait  or 
hasten  ? 

When  every  bright  morning  renews  its  invi- 
tation, who  sh4ll  say  what  may  not  be  among 
the  gorgeous  possibilities  of  a  whole  summex'- 
time  (if  we  have  faith  to  wander  abroad  and  see) 
— what  paradises  may  not  blossom  among  the 
unsought  valleys,  or  retain  their  morning  fresh- 
ness upon  the  untrodden  hills  ?  Up  yonder  easy 
slope  the  eye  wanders  quite  into  cloud-land  ; 
and  in  imagination  one  may  pass  down  its 
farther  verge  into  whatever  of  pastoral  sim- 
plicity or  magnificence  his  soul  has  craved. 
But  for  the  hard,  dull  skepticism  of  our  lives 
we  had  all  turned  dreamers  and  vagabonds  in 
the  spring  long  ago,  haunting  all  the  choice 
places  of  the  earth,  and  losing  none  of  its  lavish 
sunshine,  whatever  fortune  else  we  found. 

And  yet  I  do  not  think  those  actual  children 
of  the  sun)mer  of  whom  I  j)urposed  to  write 
ever  indulge  in  any  fine  meta{)hysics  in  regard 
to  the  impulses  that  start  them  on  their  jour- 
neyings,  nor  do  I  su{)pose  tliat,  any  more  than 
the  butterfiies  or  the  land-turtles,  they  could 
give  a  reason  for  their  emergence  into  the  early 
summer  air  and  their  subsequent  wanderings. 
Hibernating  in  I  know  not  what  chance  nooks 
and  crannies  of  the  earth — in  desolate  old 
country-houses  it  may  be,  that  chatter  and  creak 
in  the  winter  wind  with  a  chill  in  their  for- 
saken, haunted  rooms  beyond  that  of  the  outer 
air;  in  reluctant  poor-houses,  perhaps,  or  the 
rickety  hives  of  cities  ;  in  attics  or  cellars  whose 
atmospheres  it  is  comfortable  to  imagine  as 
drowsy  and  warm  with  nestling  animal  life — 
where,  innocent  of  almanacs,  from  whatever 
fragment  of  a  pane  may  be  theirs,  they  watch 
the  portents  of  the  sky,  their  whole  winter 
sweetened  with  a  lingering  dream  of  spring. 

Perhaps  one  had  better  not  wonder  what 
manner  of  paradise  it  is  they  half-unconscious- 
ly  set  out  to  seek  when  the  brown  hills  begin 
to  quiver  with  the  returning  sun.  Reasoning 
immediately  from  the  earthy  husk  of  the  pilgrim 
before  him,  he  might  come  to  imagine  it  a  very 
distant  or  a  very  dingy  one.  But  some  hint 
of  better  fortune  surely  had  all  these  stray  chil- 
dren of  the  earth  when  first  they  started   on 
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'•don't  be  afkaip,  soxnt." 

their  ways  ;  although  a  vague  sense  of  a  like  I 
experience  somewhere  in  one's  own  life  may 
suggest  to  him  that  the  Temple  Magnificent, 
which  once  loomed  with  such  positive  promise 
before  them,  is  now  notlnng  but  a  memory  or 
a  derision,  and  that  their  wanderings  have  be- 
come something  altogether  aimless  and  me- 
chanical. Haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  dead 
ideal  plodding  onward  in  ways  whose  endings 
were  no  longer  visionary  or  bright,  at  least, 
were  that  stout  and  swarthy  couple  who  were 
making  their  tea  beside  the  pasture  bars  years 
ago,  when,  as  a  cow-boy,  I  went  thither  upon 
my  evening  errand.  The  man  lay  supine  in 
The  coolest  spread  of  shadow,  his  brown  chest 
bared,  and  his  limbs  flung  all  abroad  to  catch 
the  passing  breeze.  His  bloated  face  was 
streaked  with  sweat,  and  his  stout  legs,  grimy 
with  the  dust  of  travel,  showed  between  his 
coarse  shoes  and  his  grass-stained  trowsers ; 
and,  troubled  with  his  evident  discomfort,  one 
instinctively  wondered  that  he  had  not  refresh- 
ed himself  in  the  sluggish  meadow  brook,  as  ' 
the  woman  had  evidently  done.  Busy  with  her 
light  utensils  about  her  small  but  sufficient  fire, 
she  did  not  at  first  notice  my  infantine  ap- 
proach and  trepidation. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  sonny,"  she  said,  as  the 
bubbling  water  relieved   her  wifely  attention.  ' 
"  He's  ugly  sometimes,  but  he  never  hurts  any 
one" — speaking   as    though    her   kindly  heart 
would  not  allow  her  to  suspect  herself  as  also 
an  object  of  dread — and  her  tawny  face  was 
glad  of  the  rare  illumination  given  it  by  gentle 
and  womanly  speech.      Probably   to   a   more 
assured  presence,  if  she  had  had  occasion,  she 
would  have  addressed  herself  with  a  shrill  and 
caustic  flippancy  that  would  have  had  in  view  [ 
t'rom  the  first  the  last  and  bitterest  word.    The  i 
man  moved  his  scrubby  head  and  opened  his  j 
nearest  eye,  but  the  harsh  lips  did  not  open,  as  j 
I  think  she  had  expected ;  and  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  pleasant  fancy  that  as  he  sank  again  j 
into  his  stolid  dreams  there  came  to  him  a  dim- 
seen  and  reproachful  picture  of  the  womanly 
devotion  that  had  turned  forever  vagrant  for 


his  sake,  and  of  the  un- 
awakened  tenderness,  also, 
that  might  have  been  his  had 
hi%life  been  other  than  the 
half-brutal  and  meager  one 
that  it  was,  and  which  was 
yet,  perhaps,  not  wholly  im- 
possible. At  any  rate,  I 
think  it  was  not  altogether 
the  flies  that  made  him  smite 
his  fiice  so  suddenly  and 
sharply  ;  but  whether  it  were 
a  curse  or  a  regret  he  mum- 
bled through  his  fingers  I 
could  not  tell,  for  with  my 
cows  I  was  hurrying  away. 

Looking  backward,  ray 
childhood  seems  thrilling- 
ly  active  with  escapes  from 
just  such  travel-scorched 
and  harmless  tramps  as  these.  To  "  the  beg- 
gars" we  had  all  been  promised,  time  and 
time  again,  for  misdeeds  innumerable  and  un- 
atoned,  and  the  ones  approaching  along  the 
street  were  never  too  limp  or  wretched  to  stand 
for  the  inexorable  fates  to  which  our  wicked- 
ness had  consigned  us.  "What  a  protecting 
goddess  the  "country  school-ma'am"  became 
in  such  moments  as  these!  and  what  cities  of 
refuge  the  open  door-ways  of  the  neighbors' 
houses  I  not  even  Miss  Curt's  well -ordered 
frown  having  power  to  repel  us  in  the  face  of 
this  vaster  dread.  Our  fright  was  wont  to 
reach  its  climax  when  the  stroller  took  our  side 
of  the  street,  and  perchance  turned  in  at  our 
gate,  through  which  a  direr  sense  than  ordinary 
of  impending  peril  had  just  sent  us  scudding  to 
that  secured  retreat,  our  mother's  side.  And 
not  without  a  thrill  of  remembered  heroism  do 
I  recall  the  admiration  I  excited  one  day  in 
my  childish  companions  by  handing  food  and 
water  over  the  fence  to  a  tired  and  sweltering 
cripple  waiting  upon  his  crutches  outside.  His 
earnest  "God  bless  you  I"  was  almost  as  much 
a  fright  as  an  assurance,  and  I  think  that,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  it  was  his  eager  and  wholly 
human  appetite  (which  induced  me  to  beg  for 
him  an  extra  slice  of  bread)  that  put  us  on 
common  ground,  and  made  him  a  familiar  and 
delightful  theme  for  many  days. 

But  it  is  most  for  the  relief  they  give  to  what- 
ever reluctant  bondage  one  may  have  chosen 
for  himself  in  later  life  that  he  delights  to  study 
these  wayfarers ;  and  so  he  would  rather  not  find 
them  altogether  hopeless  or  miserable.  And  if 
he  does  not  question  them  too  closely,  despite 
of  all  his  previous  misgivings,  he  constantly 
finds  himself  imagining  them  as  bound  any 
where  beneath  the  summer  sky — by  ways  al- 
ways fresh  and  alluring  to  regions  of  perennial 
sunshine  and  repose.  But  lightly  burdened  with 
this  world's  goods,  they  are  at  home  wherever 
they  lay  down  their  bundles ;  and  a  rank  dis- 
believer in  the  unmeasured  hospitality  of  Na- 
ture would  he  prove  himself  who  should  ques- 
tion the  economv  of  their   coming  or  going. 
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"GOD   BLESS   TOr!" 

Thus  they  are  possessors  of  this  world  in  a 
truer  sense  than  we — anchored  nowhere,  but 
always  afloat  through  whatever  scenes  of  plenty 
or  splendor  we  toilers  have  prepared  for  them 
by  the  way.  And  yet  they  never  assert,  save 
in  humble  and  petitionary  way,  the  prerogatives 
we  have  in  fancy  accorded  them.  Some,  no 
doubt,  have  churlishly  denied  them ;  and  per- 
haps (if  we  must  so  speedily  darken  our  day- 
dream) Fortune  herself  has  not  met  them  kind- 
ly from  the  first.  It  is  this  vague  suspicion  of 
misfortune  and  denial  that  lends  the  surer  in- 
terest to  the  more  hopeful  of  these  wanderers, 
no  less  than  their  quiet  persistence  in  paths 
that  have  as  yet  proved  all  too  illusory  and  un- 
profitable. 

Perhaps  we  ourselves  could  hare  exchanged 
intelligible  greeting  with  that  anxious  but  un- 
daunted individual  who  passed  so  erectly  by  our 
gate  one  morning,  with  a  look  of  such  emphatic 
purpose  on  his  face,  and  such  conscious  dignity 
of  flourish  in  the  handling  of  his  stafl^ — for  are 
we  not  likewise  rich  shareholders  in  the  Un- 
achieved ?  But  his  business  was  evidently  not 
with  idle  dreamers ;  and  in  his  faded  and  un- 
fashionable garb,  that  had  a  certain  but  inex- 
plicable hint  of  much  travel  in  its  adjustment, 
he  passed  speedily  by,  unresponsive  to  the  grop- 
ing tentacles  of  our  sympathy.  His  long  and 
well-kept  hair,  and  a  certain  beneficence  of  tone 
in  an  involuntary  •'  ah'm"'  that  escaped  him,  had 
at  once  convinced  us  that  his  was  a  mission  of 
more  than  ordinary  import  to  the  universe  : 
and  we  are  still  waiting  %vith  what  patience  we 
may  for  the  announcement  of  its  fulfillment.  I 
remember  no  other  who  stirred  such  flush  of 
expectancy  in  passing. 

Certainly  not  bent  upon  any  business  of  the 
-pheres  was  the  tall  young  man  of  a  few  days 
later,  whose  idle  city  breeding  was  as  apparent 
in  the  supple  indolence  of  his  posture  while  he 
leaned  upon  the  road-side  fence,  as  in  the  ha- 


bitual swagger  of  his  voice  when  he  called,  not 
unpleasantly,  to  me  in  my  boat  below  : 

'•So  you  'paddle  your  own  canoe?'  Yes? 
Well,  that's  right.  Dem  me  if  I  can,  always. 
'  Say,  how  far  is  it  to  Mr.  Wadsworth's  ?"  (keep- 
er of  the  poor-house  he).  "Two  miles!  Oh 
don't  I  don't  say  so  much  I"  as  though  his  sen- 
suous nature  cried  out  because  I  had  not  by  a 
kindly  deceit  shortened  the  distance  to  his  wish. 
What  prospective  claims  he  might  have  assert- 
ed to  my  practical  work-day  sympathies,  that  I 
should  help  him  on  his  way  to  a  night's  lodging 
that  cold  April  evening,  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
remember  that  the  low  sun,  sinking  directly  be- 
hind him,  enveloped  him  all  unconsciously  in  a 
golden  and  dazzling  mist,  hiding  him  utterly 
from  me  in  its  radiance,  which,  like  an  atmos- 
phere of  romance,  lent  probability  to  any  ad- 
ventures my  fancy  might  put  in  his  way. 

I  think  that  this  spring  must  have  been  un- 
usually rich  with  portents,  and  that  in  all  its 
skies  beamed  kindly  invitations,  for  never  were 
i  the  wayfarers  more  numerous  or  earlier  on  their 
ways.  The  same  evening  that  I  saw  the  glori- 
I  fied  traveler  upon  the  highway  there  stopped  at 
'  one  of  the  village  stores  a  man  with  some  proud 
relics  of  his  soldierly  garb  still  upon  him,  but 
who  was  too  much  in  liquor  to  become  at  once 
an  object  of  worshipful  regard.  A  suspicion 
(made  stronger  by  the  vaunting  overtures  of  his 
speech)  that  his  cap  and  blouse  were  shrewd- 
ly used  to  exact  fiery  tribute  from  delinquent 
patriotism,  and  that  he  left  one  bar-room  only 
with  the  hope  of  finding  another  soon  upon  the 
road,  crushed  instantly  all  the  romance  with 
which  we  would  fain  have  invested  his  journey- 
ings.  He  boasted  of  the  campaigns  he  had 
served  for  us  in  a  good-natured,  swaggering 
way,  that  could  not,  in  spite  of  him,  at  any 
time  quite  forget  his  present  abasement. 

"AntietamI  were  you  there?  You?  You?" 
he  asked  of  the  diff'erent  sitters.  "  Xot  any  of 
you  ?  Ha,  ha  I  brave  boys  I  But  then  that 
was  nothing.  There  was  Gettysburg  and  Cold 
Harbor,  you  know.  And  Kichmond  I  last  and 
best  of  all.  Not  there  !  Boys,  what  were  you 
born  for?  But  don't  mind  me;  I'm — "  (ex- 
pressively pursing  up  all  his  features  and  nod- 
ding sleepily  forward).  "  Say,  where  can  a 
poor  old  soldier  lie  down?'' 

The  facetious  suggestions  of  the  sitters  evi- 
dently did  not  flatter  his  sense  of  the  debt  we 
owed  him.  "Well,  well,"  he  sai(T,  "let  the 
poor  old  devil  go ;  he's  no  account  now."  And 
yet  his  politic  jealousy  for  the  good  name  of  the 
soldier  was  always  alert.  "Don't  say  that, 
friend,  don't,"  he  said  to  one  who  teased  him 
with  some  disparaging  remark;  "I  never 
\\Tonged  any  one — only  myself,"  and  his  voice 
subsided  into  a  tipsy  pathos  as  he  spoke,  giving 
a  queer  eflect  of  prostrate  but  struggling  virtue, 
of  gin-and-water,  to  his  speech.  Then  he  re- 
membered, as  if  spurred  with  the  sudden  hope 
that  his  ingenuous  humility  had  opened  a  way 
to  our  hearts,  that  he  had  as  yet  found  no  •  •  place 
'  to  lie  down."     There  being  n(Q^jEO  ''^M^AM  L 
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from  all  those  fathers  of  the  posterity  that  is 
tc  be  so  proud  of  the  many  unvalued  heroes 
of  our  time,  I  advised  him  to  ask  no  more,  but 
to  stow  himself  in  the  first  barn  he  came  to. 
"Such,"  said  I,  with  the  air  of  an  old  cam- 
paigner, "is  always  my  custom  when  on  the 
road." 

It  was  the  shadow  of  a  genuine  pathos  that 
came  over  the  man,  as  at  this  unexpected  touch 
of  sympathy  he  lost  his  maudlin  grasp  of  the 
hero  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  describe  him- 
self, and  revealed  the  sad  sense  of  helplessness 
and  isolation  that  had  lurked  beneath  all  the 
bravery  of  his  speech.  "  What,  you  ?"  said  he, 
taking  me  privately  and  at  once  into  his  confi- 
dence. 

His  case,  then,  was  not,  after  all,  so  chilly, 
anomalous,  and  forlorn.  But,  dogs !  he  was 
afraid  of  them.  With  other  advice  and  a  pa- 
per of  tobacco  I  so  far  imposed  myself  upon  his 
gratitude  that  he  could  scarcely  part  from  me 
without  tears.  "Yes,  Sir;  I'm  always  trying, 
and  always  going  bad.  Have  to  keep  travel- 
ing, you  see — a  poor  darn  old  drunken  soldier, 
with  no  place  to  lie  down,"  he  added,  summon- 
ing up  some  of  his  old  bravado  as  he  went  out 
into  the  dusk. 

It  was  an  odd  meeting  that  a  companion  and 
myself  witnessed,  a  few  evenings  later,  at  a  half- 
lonely  interval  of  the  road  ;  and  one,  at  least,  of 
the  three  parties  to  the  accident  was  as  curiously 
impressed  as  we  at  the  quick  recognition  of  the 
affinity  of  their  present  fortunes,  which  caused 
two  of  them  to  pause  an  instant  where  they  first 
came  in  sight,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  little  val- 
ley, as  though  each  would  fain  slink  away  and 
avoid  such  confession  of  shabby  and  helpless  kin- 
ship as  merely  passing  one  another  must  extort. 


"I  say,"  said  the  intelligent  one,'  who  had 
evidently,  by  the  fresh  bundle  in  his  hand,  been 
successful  in  his  application  at  the  last  house — 
"  I  say,"  said  he,  calling  to  the  wretched  object 
that  moved  by  him  on  the  farthermost  side  of 
the  street — "more  kicks  than  cold  potatoes, 
eh  ?  Good  Lord  !  I  should  say  so  I"  he  added, 
hall  to  himself,  as  the  man  turned  his  swollen 
and  miserable  face  farther  away,  and  trudged 
onward  without  another  sign.  What  had  be- 
fallen him  we  could  not  guess,  beyond  the  easy 
supposition  of  some  drunken  disaster :  for  so 
utterly  abject  was  the  condition  of  the  man  as 
he  passed  us  farther  up  the  street  that  we  could 
vouchsafe  no  dignity  to  his  quarrel,  and  noth- 
ing was  suggested  so  satisfactory  as  a  mer- 
ited bemauling  for  some  petty  dirtiness,  for 
which,  brute-like,  he  was,  after  all,  but  half  to 
blame.  Never  upon  a  living  man  had  I  seen 
features  so  bruised,  so  swollen  and  discolored. 
There  was  a  certain  watery  depth  of  liue  to 
their  lividness — a  most  unwliolesome  and  puffv 
appearance,  that  repelled  one's  sympathies  with 
a  quick  and  nervous  horror.  By  a  subtile  infer- 
ence such  unaccountable  visitation  of  punish- 
ment made  the  receiver  seem  altogether  ven- 
omous and  ill-deserving ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
evident  self-loathing  and  humility  of  despaii- 
that  made  one  wonder  why  he  had  brought  the 
hideous  burden  his  life  had  suddenly  become 
farther  than  the  swollen  river  which  he  had  just 
crossed  on  his  way. 

Without  the  doubtful  satisfaction  with  which 
the  suspicion  of  deserved  disfigurement  had 
tinged  the  case  of  this  vagabond,  he  whom  the 
questioner  met  as  he  turned  himself  again  to 
his  way  presented  instead  a  condition  in  the 
last  degree  pitiable,  because  unalterable.  His 
lameness,  and  a  certain  unwilling  distortion  of 
body,  had  been  apparent  away  down  the  road. 
A  hint  of  partial  blindness,  also,  pervaded  the 
forward  droop  of  his  head  and  the  half-groping 
advances  of  his  staff — a  hint  which  an  occa- 
sional misstep  made  seem  a  certainty — while  a 
pace  or  two  of  more  confident  advance  left  the 
matter  a  little  less  than  probable.  Appositely 
enough,  while  we  were  thus  bandying  the  triv- 
ial doubt  in  our  minds,  he  approached  a  sunk- 
en hole  in  the  sidewalk,  into  which  a  rail  had 
been  thrust  for  all  protection.  And  although 
our  lips  formed  themselves  several  times  into 
ready  warning,  the  idle  imp  of  our  curiosity 
whispered  eagerly,  "  He  will  see  it,"  and  thrust 
back  the  words,  though  all  the  while  in  a  trem- 
ulous flutter  of  doubt  as  to  whether  he  would 
or  not.  He  certaiidy  did  not ;  but  with  a 
violent  mingling  about  his  ears  of  the  old  boots 
and  bundles  that  had  been  dangling  down  his 
back,  ])luniped  heavily  in  up  to  his  waist.  Our 
curiosity  slid  into  its  dismalest  cavern  with  a 
fresli  thud  of  remorse,  and  we  listened  for  the 
curses  that  we  thought  must  come  with  ears 
ready  to  turn  them  every  one  into  a  reproach ; 
but  only  to  sutFer  the  acutest  and  most  diflicult, 
though  unconscious,  of  all  punishments  that 
the  injured  can  inflict— that  of  bearing  in  si- 
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lence  the  worst  that  has  befallen  them.  Have 
we  and  the  Fates,  then,  proved  so  jointly  unkind 
that  there  are  some  who  will  no  longer  cry  for 
forbeai-ance  or  help  ?  Does  a  man  come,  in 
the  bitterest  fortune  that  may  be,  to  realize  to 
the  extreme  the  diversity  of  our  natures,  and 
to  find  that  no  man  can  ever  fitly  approach  him 
again?  I  think  that  this  man,  whose  African 
features,  all  knotted  with  red  and  sinewy  scars, 
as  if  from  the  touch  of  fire,  and  whose  distort- 
ed eyes  revealed  themselves  to  us  from  beneath 
the  broad  brim  of  his  hat,  in  his  trouble,  with- 
out meaning  to,  had  come  to  some  conclusion 
of  this  sort.  Certainl}^,  the  quiet  way  in  which 
he  rescued  his  deformity  from  the  hole,  as 
though  such  lonely  misliaps  had  become  a  mat- 
ter of  course  with  him,  seemed  to  our  guilti- 
ness of  mood  sadly  self-sufficient,  repelling  all 
thought  of  assistance  or  sympathy. 

If  we  had  been  sadly  touched  by  the  poor 
wretcli's  silence,  who  must  have  known  that 
but  the  semblance  of  a  cry  would  have  brought 
to  him  some  chance  passer  of  the  street,  and 
by  his  passing  without  visible  response  to  his 
low  words  of  proffered  fellowship  the  vivacious 
questioner  who  had  stepped  aside  from  his  dim- 
ly seen  path,  the  feeling  became  one  of  posi- 
tive pain  when,  later  in  the  evening  and  in  an- 
other part  of  the  street,  we  stood  full  in  his 
way,  and,  by  putting  a  few  kindly  questions, 
found  that  it  was  the  intrusive  approach  of  hu- 
man sympathy  alone  that  could  make  him  cry 
out.  For  whatever  reason,  his  fellow-men  had 
come  to  present  themselves  to  his  uncertain 
vision  like  dim  and  hateful  shapes  of  dread. 

"Oh,  go  away!"  he  said,  with  a  great  re- 
serve of  bitterness  in  his  voice  ;  and,  without 
raising  his  head,  he  motioned  us  impatiently 
from  his  path  with  his  cane.  I  think  he  did  not 
dare  trust  his  feet  away  from  its  whitish  trail,  or 
he  would  have  turned  abruptly  aside.  "  Come ! 
go  long,  will  you  ?"  he  added,  as  gruffly,  in  spite 
of  the  golden  purpose  of  our  speech  ;  and  as  we 
helplessly  allowed  him  to  pass  he  put  the  last 
cheapening  touch  upon  our  mtmificence  by  say- 
ing, in  a  tone  of  fierce  and  riotous  independ- 
ence, "  I  don't  want  nothing  from  you  .'" 

He  crossed  the  head  of  the  thoroughfare  lead- 
ing to  the  city,  and,  tapping  the  ground  before 


him  with  his  cane,  turned  down  its  sidewnlk, 
with  much  of  private  exultation,  I  fancied,  that 
his  partial  helplessness  was  obliged  to  contract 
no  fresh  debts  of  any  one. 

As  nearly  every  sunny  day  beckons  its  wan- 
derers by,  one  comes  after  a  little  to  remem- 
ber individuals  but  indistinctly,  taking  note  of 
them  rather  because  of  this  or  that  peculiarity, 
and  subjecting  them  to  such  fantastic  classili- 
eation  as  best  i)leases  him.  The  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  many  bundles,  for  instance,  alike 
convince  us  of  their  inexperience  in  travel — not 
having  yet  learned  to  throw  aside  every  weight 
— or  that  they  are  momently  looking  out  from 
beneath  the  accumulated  wortblessness  of  their 
packs  for  their  journey's  end,  half  groaning  as 
they  sigh  and  Wonder  what  it  tnay  be.  Others, 
squalid  creatures,  brown  with  dust  and  tan,  and 
invariably  drunk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  few  dol- 
lars they  have  stopped  on  theirway  to  earn,  are 
ready,  every  one,  to  maunder  of  their  martial 
prowess,  their  insane  troubles,  or  crazier  re- 
solves. 

But  quaintest  of  all  these  impersonal  ones, 
and,  now  that  I  try  to  bring  hinj  positively  to 
the  surface,  revealing  more  certainly  than  any 
other  the  shabby  })atch-work  to  which  he  is  in- 
debted for  what  he  apjjcars,  the  man  of  patches 
plods  meekly  through  my  memory  upon  that 
everlasting  journey  of  his,  tiiat  has  nowhere  so 
fit  a  memorial  of  its  duration  as  in  the  various 
brovvnness  of  the  pieces  in  his  coat.  I  think 
tliat  all  the  patches  I  have  ever  seen  have  heap- 
ed themselves  u])on  this  fantastic  character. 
Bordered  each  with  zigzag  tracery  of  strings, 
like  Virginia  fences  dividing  barren  fields,  and 
showing  altogether  such  a  clumsy  attempt  at 
neatness  and  self-j)reservation — such  tokens  of 
elaborate  and  unavoidable  economy — their  ef- 
fect is  to  make  one  count  with  a  pang  the  dis- 
used garments  in  his  closet,  and  wonder  at  the 
riches  he  has  disdained.  It  would  be  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  aggregated  fiimsiness  of  his 
structure,  that  my  man  of  patches  should  have 
the  assurance  to  ask  for  food  for  all  the  imme- 
morial individuals  who  have  merged  themselves 
in  him  ;  and  so  I  see  him  always  upon  the  road, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  plaster  a  fresh  patch 
upon  his  person  ;  not  because  of  any  new  rent, 
but  for  the  whimsical  reason  that  a  fresh  j)asser- 
by  has  such  a  one  about  him,  and  who,  after 
transferring  it,  vanishes  instantly  from  the  scene. 
One  such  passer,  1  remember,  upon  his  disap- 
pearance left  with  him  a  tall  hat,  which  hf»d 
been  cut  around  midway  and  shut  together  like 
a  telescope  to  shorten  it ;  while  another  con- 
tributed the  snug  hempen  stitches  with  which 
the  loosened  crown  is  now  firmly  held  in  place. 
But  saddest  of  all  the  gifts  with  which,  in  spite 
of  me,  these  phantasmagoric  vagabonds  have 
endowed  him,  is  a  certain  crookedness  in  the 
feet,  which,  with  his  staff,  he  foolishly  took,  in 
the  twilight  of  a  year  ago,  from  a  weary  one 
who  was  evidently  glad  enough  to  dispose  of 
himself  on  any  terms.  His  way  about  the  world 
has  since  been  a  sad  and  painful  one,  all  the 
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more  s-  because  that  no  ])itying  one  can  ever 
see  him  pass — can  ever  reach  him  with  tlie  com- 
forts for  which  he  does  not  ask — chill  phantom 
of  my  brain  ! 

Children  of  the  summer  in  a  more  persistent 
sense  than  any  of  these  are  the  gypsies,  who 
early  in  the  spring  take  themselves  to  their  wag- 
ons, and  move  slowly  from  camp  to  camp  along 
the  road-sides  all  the  summer  long,  asking  noth- 
ing of  the  season  but  its  pleasant  weather,  well 
knowing  that  their  lazy  shrewdness  can  provide 
the  rest.  Their  condition  has  wonderfully  im- 
proved in  these  later  years.  Whether  as  a 
people  we  have  become  sufficiently  wealthy  and 
succulent  for  the  better  encouragement  of  this 
parasitic  life,  I  can  only  guess  ;  but  certainly 
the  circumstances  of  those  who  stand  earliest 
in  my  memory  were  scant  and  shabby  to  a  de- 
gree even  beyond  the  ])icturesque.  The  wretch- 
ed and  ill-covered  bone-work  they  drove  for 
horses  sorted  well  with  their  rickety  and  over- 
burdened vehicles,  and  one  was  moved  to  asso- 
ciate the  creaking  that  attended  their  painful 
progress  as  much  with  the  motion  of  the  one  as 
the  other.  It  was  a  question,  also,  whether  to 
consider  as  least  unhappy  those  whose  fortune 
it  was  to  ride  couched  upon  their  piled-up  trump- 
ery beneath  the  low  rounded  covers  of  the  wag- 
ons, or  they  who,  from  infant  to  patriarch, 
muddy  with  sweat  and  dust,  trudged  alongside, 
or  struggled  with  choking  desperation  in  the 
smo-ther  behind.  Fearfid  of  openly  trespassing 
elsewhere,  they  made  their  evening  tea  by  the 
uncleanly  road-side,  and  slept  within  or  beneath 
their  wagons,  their  gaunt  dogs  keeping  needless 
guard,  and  their  tethered  horses  gnawing  the 
turf  within  their  reach  down  to  the  very  quick 
long  before  the  morning  came.  I  think  that 
their  horse-trading  at  this  time  must  have  been 


of  "a  very  humble  and  farci- 
cal kind,  and  that  the  eas\ 
arts  of  basket-making  and 
fortune  -  telling  did  nor 
flourish  in  the  main.  Cer- 
tainly they  seldom  tarried 
in  our  neighborhood  longer 
than  a  night ;  and  the  evi- 
dent uncertainty  of  their 
income  lent  enough  of  color 
to  the  suspicions  that  had 
attached  themselves  to  the 
gyjjsy  character  to  serve 
to  i)ut  all  the  neighborhood 
in  a  forbidding  attitude  to- 
ward them.  But  sustained 
by  some  inscrutable  econo- 
my of  their  own,  and  secure 
in  the  inviolable  hospitality 
of  the  season,  they  asked 
no  favors,  but  offered  their 
slender  baskets  from  door  to 
door,  silently  parading  their 
prolific  squalor  through  all 
the  dusty  land. 

The  sleek  and  abun- 
dant horses  of  those  who 
for  the  past  few  years  have  passed  the  whole 
summer  in  this  and  a  few  neighboring  towns, 
and  their  new  and  commodious  wagons  (ar- 
ranged with  bunks,  and  neatly  upholstered  and 
decorated  with  wrought  fringes  and  tassels, 
the  interior  half  hidden  by  moderately  white 
curtains  of  lace),  evince  a  material,  if  not  a 
social,  progress  beyond  what  the  appearance  of 
the  people  themselves  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. Their  better  footing  in  the  world  has 
lent  a  braver  and  lazier  swagger  to  their  gait  ; 
and  they  are  now  bold  to  look  the  horses  of  the 
very  dignitaries  in  the  mouth  with  a  shrewd 
and  speculative  eye.  A  visit  to  their  camp 
along  a  maple-lined  by-road,  although  surely 
enough  dispelling  whatever  charm  one  may 
have  attached  to  this  mode  of  life,  was  not 
without  a  certain  reduced  and  loafer-like  pleas- 
ure. It  was  the  first  soft  and  kindly  day  of 
the  tardy  season,  and  nothing  less  than  the 
richest  poetry  their  swarthy  race  afforded  must 
have  hovered  over  the  Sunday  groups  that  idly 
disposed  themselves  in  the  sunniest  places,  melt- 
ing into  delicious  warmth  the  chill  that  had 
haunted  their  veins  through  all  the  sleety  spring. 
But  in  spite  of  it  all  one  soon  found  that  he 
had  brouglit  most  of  the  romance  with  him.  A 
sluggish  sj)irit  of  gossip,  that  talked  itself  out 
momently,  paused  and  caught  vaguely  at  a  fresh 
clew,  and  then  went  on,  pervaded  the  clusters 
of  lounging  visitors  and  gypsy  men.  A  young 
man  with  a  broad-brimmed  purjde  hat,  and  a 
frilled  bosom  of  immaculate  white,  that  con- 
trasted broadly  with  the  dingy  sloucliiness  of 
his  garb,  passed  from  one  group  to  another  of 
the  more  taciturn  loiterers,  slowly  beating  his 
boot-top  with  a  switch,  and  descanting  upon  the 
merits  of  some  one  of  the  horses  that  were  tied 
along  the  fence,  as  though  each  of  them  had 
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long  ago  decided  to  take  him,  and  was 
only  anxious  to  close  the  bargain  ad- 
vantageousl}-.  It  was  somewhat  amus- 
ing to  observe  him  turn  about  from  the 
rehearsal  of  one  of  his  rhapsodies  and 
find  his  unwilling  audience  had  every 
one  stolen  away.  Others  indulged  in 
the  pious  pastime  of  pitching  ])ennies, 
half  sqtuibbling  at  times  in  the  dirt ;  or 
intermitted  their  bickerings  with  such 
simple  games  of  strength  or  activity  as 
their  clumsiness  could  manage.  Elf- 
ish children,  straight-haired  and  brown, 
ran  about,  and,  in  spite  of  all  rebuffs, 
climbed  among  the  loungers  with  many 
an  infantile  tumble,  or  stole  the  pennies 
of  the  pitchers  with  a  deftness  and 
avidity  that  one  might  suppose  (so 
young  were  they)  to  be  in  the  main 
hereditary,  though  not  unaffected,  per- 
ha])s,  by  example. 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to 
touch  us  sadly :  of  the  smaller  chil- 
dren even,  one  felt  that  they  had  in 
some  precocious  way  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  aimless  vagabondage  of 
their  fathers,  or  were  born  to  it,  gyp- 
sies and  brown  from  the  first,  M^ith 
no  hint  of  better  possibilities  in  all 
their  stolid  little  faces.  But  it  was  when  a 
great  tangle-headed,  low-browed  fellow,  with 
a  smile  of  stupid  happiness  broadening  all 
his  visage,  came  near  us,  fondling  and  calling 
his  own  a  beautifully  white  and  cleanly  babe 
of  scarce  a  month  old,  whose  high  forehead 
made  us  suspect  an  imusual  intelligence  in  the 
look  of  its  wide  black  eyes,  that  we  began  to 
suspect  the  miserable  incompleteness  of  a  man- 
ner of  life  that  fails  to  awaken  in  its  younger 
members  any  of  the  higher  aspirations,  and  to 
wonder  what  satisfaction  women,  with  their 
finer  natures,  could  find  in  it.  An  old  fortune- 
telling  crone,  squatted  beside  a  savory  mess 
that  was  slowly  steaming  over  a  lazy  fire  of 
embers,  offered  no  solution  to  our  question. 
The  dreamy  and  well-seasoned  content  with 
which  she  gnawed  with  slow  and  sheej)-like 
crunch  an  ear  of  dried  corn,  deterred  us  from 
disturbing  her  with  any  problem  of  sociology  ; 
and  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  younger  females 
avoided  the  presence  of  strangers,  as  they  went 
about  disposing  their  bedding  in  the  sun  upon 
the  farther  fence  or  preparing  their  meal,  en- 
couraged no  approach.  As  in  the  men,  there 
was  much  of  the  Indian  in  their  aspects — a 
dusky  and  stolid  cast  of  feature  that  in  some 
of  the  younger  women  was  rounded  into  a  cer- 
tain sensuous  softness,  as  if  from  a  richer  tinge 
of  tropical  blood.  Their  dress  was  cheap  and 
plain,  with  no  other  attempt  at  fashion  or  finery 
than  a  bright  jacket  now  and  then,  or  perhaps 
a  gay  ribbon  in  the  braids  of  their  long  black 
hair.  One  whom  I  came  upon  in  a  retired 
spot  was  preparing  something  in  a  tiny  pot 
over  a  little  fire,  and  talking  to  two  wee  chil- 
dren who  were  with  her  in  a  simple  and  girlish 
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fashion.  In  many  things  I  suspect  she  was 
scarcely  wiser  than  they.  Indeed,  beyond  a 
slow  readiness  at  mental  arithmetic — the  all- 
sufficient  knowledge  of  dollars  and  cents — there 
was  discoverable  among  them  all  no  intellectual 
acquirements ;  and  I  imagine  that  the  gift  of 
letters,  with  no  better  enticement,  say,  than  the 
heroes  of  the  dime-novel  school,  would  have 
proved  so  great  an  enlargement  of  the  possible 
horizon  of  their  lives,  that  the  good-natured 
patriarch  had  been  troubled  with  unaccounta- 
ble desertions  from  his  idle  camp,  instead  of 
flattered  by  the  tenacious  increase  that  now 
warms  his  sluggish  pride. 

Gladly  would  we  have  found  them  worthy 
of  the  sunny  origin  they  claim — gay  of  heart 
and  rich  in  song — but  theirs  was  evidently  vag- 
abondage gone  too  far  to  seed  to  answer  any 
light  fcstlietic  pur])0se.  There  was  no  quest  to 
their  pilgrimage.  Content  to  squat  always  by 
the  way,  and  fed  bj-  the  low  craft  which  stands 
to  them  for  all  business  and  education,  there 
was  about  them  no  satisfactory  hint  of  that 
lightness  and  repose  to  which  world-weary  men 
in  such  harmless  desperation  delight  to  turn. 
Such  find  them  rather  an  added  burden  to  th' ir 
weariness — they  live  so  obviously  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  others,  not  even  catching  the  very  fish 
they  eat. 

Vagabondage  should  never  tarry ;  if  it  has 
faith,  it  may  hold  out  its  hand,  and  go  away 
eternally  happy  with  what  it  receives.  Few 
of  the  many  idlers  there  that  day  saw  any  pic- 
turesqueness  in  the  dinner  which  they  silently 
swarmed  together  to  eat,  crouching  out  of  sight 
in  their  low  blanket  huts  ;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  us  all  (for  we  had  proved  Qgff^tS^  *^JWfi^AhAv 
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and  shy  rather  than  lively  and  sympathetic  vis- 
itors), they  seemed  to  take  a  deal  of  comfort  in 
it;  and  the  pile  of  steaming  potatoes  that  I 
caught  sight  of  npon  the  plate  of  the  patriarch 
hinted  that  he  at  least  was  minded  to  maintain 
himself  a  little  longer  in  the  world. 

Not  only  through  the  summer,  but  late  into 
the  autumn,  these  gypsies  prolong  their  camp, 
maintaining  themselves  in  their  slielter  of  blank- 
ets around  their  fires  through  all  the  earlier 
snows.  All  the  late  lingering  days  of  the  Indian 
summer — awaking  I  may  not  guess  what  slug- 
gish unchallenged  memories  in  their  blood — 
are  thus  their  own.  Against  the  frozen  clutch 
of  winter  they  finally  house  themselves  in  such 
chance  in-door  shelter  as  they  can  find. 

If  the  earlier  summer  most  abounds  with 
vagabonds,  the  few  whom  one  meets  on  their 
ways  during  the  glorious  days  of  its  decline 
have  about  them  a  halo  of  ripeness — an  atmos- 
phere of  much  travel,  and  of  many  curious 
loiterings  and  weather-bound  intervals  by  the 
way — that  is  not  without  a  subtler  charm. 
The  season  wanes,  but,  secure  in  the  hospitali- 
ty of  the  year,  they  do  not  hasten.  I  love  best 
to  think  of  these  not  as  outcasts  or  estrays,  but 
as  being  in  some  incommunicable  way  in  the 
confidence  of  Nature,  acquainted  with  all  the 
sunny  haunts  and  hiding-places  of  the  earth, 
and  as  alert  as  the  insects  and  the  birds  to 
hide  themselves  away  against  all  inclemencies. 
One  never  thinks  of  questioning  their  mission 
or  aim  ;  their  weather-brown  garb  and  the 
hint  of  duration  and  prolonged  continuity  of 
travel  that  pervades  all  their  persons  keeps 
him  aloof  with  a  suspicion  of  a  largeness  of 
experience  and  purpose  that  may  not  in  a  mo- 
ment be  told.  But  for  this  feeling,  I  might  be 
able  to  say  more  of  the  tall  wayfarer  wlio  passed 


one  chill  Sunday  evening  with  his  bundle 
through  our  street.  The  church-bell  was  ring- 
ing, and  in  the  gathering  darkness  the  whole 
village,  with  sound  of  many  footsteps  and  a 
mingled  murmur  of  voices,  was  streaming  down 
the  sidewalks  to  the  evening  meeting.  It  must 
have  been  a  stupendous  sense  of  isolation  that 
induced  him  to  make  himself  so  dimly  con- 
spicuous by  walking  alone  down  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  when  he  removed  his  hat 
and  began  to  gesticulate  in  a  rapt,  religions 
way,  muttering  strange  wisdom  to  himself  the 
while,  we  perceived  that  there  was  a  partial 
unconsciousness  about  it  that  was  quite  Aveird 
and  awe-inspiring.  As  he  came  nearer  his 
thoughts  assumed  a  keener  relish,  and  he 
chuckled  louder  at  each  fresh  fantasy  of  his 
uneasy  brain.  There  was  a  quick  hint  of  some 
fearful  and  unavoidable  climax  in  the  swifter 
flourish  of  his  arm  and  the  seething  murmur 
of  his  lips  ;  and  all  at  once,  sudden  as  the 
hiss  of  a  rocket,  the  final  phrase,  for  which  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  have  been  struggling, 
rushed  explosively  from  his  lips  :  "  They  think 
they  know  more  than  God!  ha,  ha!''  With 
a  wild  demoniacal  laugh,  that  thrilled  us  all 
like  a  bitter  curse,  his  voice  died  away,  and, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left  from 
his  dreadful  self-communing,  he  disappeared  in 
the  gloom  of  the  way-side  elms,  through  the 
arches  of  which  the  dying  tones  of  the  bell 
wandered  hollowly  as  in  a  cavern. 

Of  a  less  portentous  aspect,  and  in  the  smiling 
I  Indian  summer  of  his  years  in  singular  affinity 
with  the  warm,  dreamy  glory  of  the  late  No- 
vember days — both  man  and  season  astray  in  a 
hazy  second  childhood — was  the  old  man  whom 
the  last  golden  weather  allured  along  our  street. 
Beckoned  abroad  from  the  security  of  his  not 
distant  home  upon  visionary  journeyings  by  I 
j  know  not  what  of  richest  promise  in  the  sky,  he 
had  slung  his  bundle  about  his  neck  and  stolen 
unnoticed  away.     There  was  a  certain  subdued 
riotousness  to  his  good-nature,  a  childish  fickle- 
[  ness  of  mood  that  darted  hither  and   thither 
I  with  an  almost  uncontrollable  sense  of  freedom. 
I  He  was  fain  to  exhort  us  from  the  street  with 
much  unintelligible  utterance  as  we  wandered 
I  among  the  lingering  flowers  in  a  neighboring 
I  yard  ;    and  his  church-going  memory  so  crowd- 
I  ed  his  hapless  tongue  with  words,  that  from  the 
I  semblance  of  speech  his  voice  passed  to  a  simple, 
j  variegated  cry,  tripping  at  last  into  a  cackle  of 
!  immoderate  laughter.     His  gestures,  too,  raced 
j  into  as  hasty  climax,  and  he  swung  his  battered 
beaver,  and  swayed  and  stamped,  carried  near- 
ly oft'  his  feet  by  his  pious  hilarity.      And  then, 
j  the  memory  of  his  late   outbieak  lost  in   the 
groping  of  some  later  impulse,  though  his  feat- 
ures were  yet  twinkling  with  the  merriment  it 
had  inspired,  he   entered    the    open    gate  and 
i  came  up  the  broad  slope  of  the  yard  with  much 
I  aft'ectation  of  spruceness  in  his  gait  and  a  rare 
I  elaborateness  of  obeisance  to  the  ladies,  and 
I  yet,  withal,  so  conspicuous  a  decrepitude  in  all 
J  his  motions  that  it  was  verv  sad  to  see.      His 
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mood  half  failed  him,  too,  when  it  should  have 
been  at  its  brightest ;  and  though  his  eyes 
gleamed,  and  his  deep-sunken  lips  mumbled  as 
if  with  the  expectation  of  speech,  his  gallantry 
found  no  words.  What  hope  of  relief  his  dis- 
concerted mind  thus  discerned  I  can  not  guess, 
but  he  immediately  began  to  caper  away  in  a 
risky  kind  of  dance,  low  wheezing  to  himself 
the  fragment  of  some  ancient  song.  A  sad 
and  curious  study  was  this  withered  old  man. 
His  mind  occupied  itself  so  much  with  its  own 
fantastic  disorder  that  he  was  but  dimly  sus- 
ceptible to  impressions  from  without — they  serv- 
ing at  most  only  to  awaken  some  dislocated 
memory  or  impulse  within,  and  inciting  his 
feebleness  to  fresh  absurdities  of  grimace  or 
activity.  Some  gay  and  lively  imp  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  him,  refusing  him 
rest ;  and  not  even  our  most  deferential  ap- 
proaches had  power  to  reawaken  the  sober  dig- 
nity and  self-command  that  had  evidently 
enough  once  been  characteristic  of  him,  for  we 
could  easily  fancy  that  he  had  been  a  deacon 
and  a  solid  man  in  his  prime.  We  did  not 
make  loud  game  of  him  at  any  rate,  and  with- 


held the  friendly  words  that  would  but  have 
touched  the  key  to  fresh  extravagances,  letting 
him  forget  us,  as  he  seemed  to  after  a  moment- 
ary pause,  and  wander  among  the  withered  and 
reedy  flower-beds  back  to  the  highway  and 
thence  along  tlie  road,  until  his  friends  should 
get  upon  his  trail. 

Perhaps  it  were  wiser  not  to  follow  these 
children  of  the  summer  beyond  the  pleasant 
days,  or  to  disturb  our  sunny  fancies  by  the 
thought  that  the  year  ever  proves  other  than 
genial  to  them  all.  But  there  is  a  deal  of 
comfort  in  the  providence  that  its  surlier  moods 
incite  in  us,  and  perhaps  none  are  unwilling  to 
have  their  firesides  give  out  the  cheerier  warmth 
with  which  they  always  glow  at  the  passing  of 
those  belated  vagrants  whom  the  winter  is  buf- 
feting outside.  When  the  summer  itself  has 
turned  vagabond,  and  gone  with  the  autumnal 
sunsets  beyond  the  hills,  we  would  fain  make 
our  firesides  ruddy  as  we  can  ;  and  a  waif  from 
out  the  storm — a  stray  child  of  sunnier  days — 
has  often,  beneath  the  chill  crust  of  his  present 
fortune,  a  store  of  remembered  sunshine  with 
which  to  repay  our  charity. 
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ONE  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  po- 
litical science  is  the  establishment  of  an 
equilibrium  between  the  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal forces  of  society.  The  tendencies  of 
the  former  are  to  unity,  centralization,  and  des- 
potism ;  of  the  latter  to  freedom,  anarchy,  and 
chaos.  Liberty,  like  every  other  good,  is  a 
mean  between  two  extremes,  which  are  evils — 
despotism  and  anarchy,  or  the  despotism  of  one 
as  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  the  many.  Un- 
der the  impulse  of  these  opposing  influences 
society  oscillates,  and  upon  this  oscillation  de- 
pends the  stability  of  the  social  system.  Hence 
the  danger  and  impolicy  of  excluding  too  long 
from  power  one  of  tvv'o  parties  which  are  re- 
spectively the  exponents  of  these  political  tend- 
encies. It  is  thus  that  an  opposition  ceases 
to  be  a  counter-check  and  becomes  a  revolu- 
tion, ''Five  years  of  Tories  and  six  months 
of  Whigs"  rather  quaintly  expresses  the  old 
English  formula  for  the  adjustment  of  these 
opposing  forces.  The  French  sweep  through 
a  larger  arc,  in  longer  periods,  and  experience 
more  violent  extremes.  But,  however  the  for- 
mula may  vary,  the  proposed  result  is  always 
a  constant  quantity;  and  ordinarily  that  is  the 
best  government  which  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates the  desired  equilibrium,  and  he  the  ablest 
statesman  who  has  the  ability  most  thoroughly 
to  comprehend  and  most  completely  to  co-or- 
dinate these  conflicting  dynamics  of  society. 

This  prime  characteristic  of  a  great  states- 
man few  have  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree than  Count  Cavour.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  grand  mission — the  unification  of 
Italy — no  one  understood  better  than  he  the 


complex  principles  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, or  had  a  more  profound  insight  into  that 
still  more  complex  system  of  principles  and  pas- 
sions, sentiments  and  facts,  which  we  choose  to 
designate  as  modern  society.  His  political  sa- 
gacity seemed  almost  a  political  instinct,  while 
he  could  calculate  the  momentum  of  opi)Oping 
moral  forces,  estimate  their  distmbing  elements, 
discount  their  loss  by  friction,  and  find  the  re- 
sultant with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

The  complete  biography  of  the  illustrious 
statesman,  as  he  himself  has  said,  will  not  be 
written  during  the  present  generation ;  nor 
could  it  be  without  reflecting  unfavorably  upon 
surviving  statesmen,  and  violating  the  sacred 
reserve  imposed  upon  his  family  and  friends. 
Enough,  however,  is  known  not  only  to  gratify 
a  legitimate  curiosity,  but  to  establish  his  in- 
contestable right  to  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  modern  history.  Epitomizing  in  his  short 
and  eventful  career  the  splendid  traditions  and 
sublime  aspirations  of  Italian  literature  from 
Dante  to  Machiavel,  and  from  Machiavel  to 
Gioberti,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  stand  out  as 
the  most  prominent  figure,  the  undisputed  pro- 
tagonist, in  the  grand  political  drama  of  Italian 
regeneration,  in  which  a  small  province  of  five 
millions  has  become  a  great  nation  of  twenty- 
seven,  and  which,  commencing  with  the  reform 
of  church  and  state,  has  ended  with  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  abolition  of  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  other. 

Camillo  Bensi  di  Cavour  was  born  in  Turin, 
August  10,  1810.  His  father,  Don  Michael  Jo^ 
seph,  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
noble  families  of  Piedmont,  and  was  for  many 
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years,  during  the  reign  of  Carlo  Alberto,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Turin.  The  Princess  Pauline 
Borgliese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  held  him  at 
the  baptismal  font,  and  the  Abbe'  Fre'zet,  au- 
thor of  a  history  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  was  his 
first  instructor.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
tiie  military  academy  of  Turin,  where  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  among  iiis  fellow-students, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  noble  Pied- 
montese  youth,  and  in  recognition  of  his  supe- 
rior parts  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  pages. 
But  the  proud  spirit  of  the  future  prime  minis- 
ter chafed  under  the  "])ack-saddle,''  as  he  styled 
it,  of  his  livery;  so  that  the  king,  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  soon  released  him  from  a  serv- 
ice that  was  so  uncongenial  to  his  sturdy  and 
robust  disposition. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  completed  his 
coui'se  of  studies  at  the  military  academy,  with 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  soon 
after  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
In  1S;51,  having  been  ordered  to  Genoa  to  su- 
perintend some  works  upon  the  fortifications, 
he  was  imprudent  enough  to  indulge  in  the 
expression  of  liberal  opinions  at  a  time  when 
every  such  expression  was  regarded  by  the  gov-  i 


ernment  as  incendiary,  if  not  treasonable,  and, 
in  consequence,  was  transferred  as  a  punish- 
ment to  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Bard, 
If  he  had  ever  studied  in  the  school  of  Pythag- 
oras, he  had  not  learned  the  discipline  of  si- 
lence. Of  an  ardent  tem])erament,  and  con- 
scious of  his  abihty.  his  free  and  independent 
spirit  rendered  liim  impatient  of  tlie  restraints 
of  a  military  life,  and  he  accordingly  resigned 
his  commission. 

He  had  already  dreamed  of  being  prime  min- 
ister, and  it  may  be  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self a  political  career.  But  as  he  contemplated 
with  grief  and  indignation  tiie  deplorable  con- 
dition of  his  unlia])])y  country,  rent  and  torn  by 
civil  dissensions,  bristling  with  Austrian  bayo- 
nets, down-trodden,  j)riest-ridden,  "worm-eat- 
en;" the  national  life  well-nigh  crushed  out  by 
foreign  domination  and  papal  tyranny;  every 
generous  sentiment,  every  noble  aspiration, 
branded  as  revolutionary  if  not  sacrilegious ; 
when  even  the  hope  of  a  rcgeneraled  Italy 
seemed  dead  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  resur- 
rection—  such  a  career  held  out  no  glittering 
prizes  to  an  aspiring  youth  thoroiighly  imbued 
with  liberal  jjiinciples,  unless  he  were  willing  to 
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devote  himself  to  a  life  of  toil  and  conflict  as  a 
political  reformer.  Cavour  accepted  unhesita- 
tingly his  God-given  mission.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  in  Paris,  when  divine  right 
was  in  eclipse,  and  the  aurora  of  liberty  began 
to  dawn,  in  writing  to  a  friend  of  his  liberal  opin- 
ions and  ardent  aspirations,  he  thus  formally 
dedicates  himself  to  his  life-work:  "These 
ideas  constitute  a  part  of  my  existence.  I  will 
declare  them  openly.  I  will  maintain  and  de- 
fend them  so  long  as  God  gives  me  breath." 
As  a  preparation  for  this  great  work  he  sought 
a  more  liberal  baptism  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  where  he  found  a  freer  and  purer  po- 
litical atmosphere,  a  mental  pabulum  better 
suited  to  his  vigorous  and  robust  genius,  and 
where,  intead  of  an  intermittent  state  of  polit- 
ical syncope  or  revolutionary  violence,  he  found 
national  progress  wrought  out  by  a  gradual 
process  of  normal  development. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  England,  ed- 
ucating himself  after  the  manner  of  the  En- 
glish nobility,  blending  the  distracting  experi- 
ences of  the  gay  outside  world  with  the  graver 
pursuits  of  university  life,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  English  liberty,  and  with  a  profound  admi- 
ration for  English  institutions,  which  was  so 
strikingly  apparent  in  his  subsequent  policy  as 
to  constitute  one  of  the  principal  counts  in  the 
indictment  found  against  him  by  his  personal 
enemies  and  political  opponents.  Out  of  favor 
with  the  government  and  watched  by  the  po- 
lice, he  nevertheless  sought  to  diffuse  among 
his  countrvmen  the  results  of  his  observations 


abroad  in  politics  and  economics.  Acting  upon 
the  principle — a  cardinal  point  of  his  creed — 
that  political  revolutions  to  be  permanent  must 
always  be  preceded  and  inaugurated  by  moral 
ones,  he  began  the  great  work  of  reform  with 
the  pen  which  was  afterward  so  successfully 
completed  with  the  sword.  He  wrote  for  the 
various  French  reviews  upon  the  leading  social, 
financial,  and  political  questions  of  the  day ; 
wrote  as  a  man  of  profound  convictions,  of 
I  large  and  comprehensive  vision,  of  absolute  in- 
dependence of  judgment ;  not  as  a  professional 
writer,  but  because  he  had  something  to  say  ; 
wrote  as  one  who  had  })rofoundly  studied  and 
thoroughly  mastered  his  abject,  without  liter- 
ary pretension,  in  a  plain,  forcible,  straightfor- 
ward manner,  relying  upon  the  vigor  of  his 
thought  and  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  rather 
than  the  perfection  of  his  style  or  the  beauty 
of  his  imagery  :  in  a  word,  wrote  as  a  man  who 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  writing  only,  but  as 
one  who  would  some  day  achieve  an  epic  such 
as  Tasso  sang  and  Luther  realized. 

Of  his  writings  during  this  period  the  most 
noteworthy  were  his  articles  on  "Communism"' 
and  "The'State  of  Ireland."  The  latter  attract- 
ed no  little  attention  in  England  as  a  luminous 
exposition  of  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sible solution  of  that  vexed  political  problem, 
while  the  former  illustrates  his  profound  insight 
into  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  society. 
Recognizing  the  grand  truth  that  "  all  men  are 
equal,"  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  equality 
of  right  can  never  confer  equality  of  condition. 
Hence  he  was  as  far  removed  from  socialism, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  "  negation  of  liberty," 
as  from  divine  right.  As  he  himself  subse- 
quently affirmed,  amidst  the  merriment  of  the 
Chamber,  he  was  not  a  great  revolutionist. 
He  was  rather  a  progressive  constitutionalist, 
who  sought  to  accomplisli  his  reforms  by  a 
process  of  natural  development  rather  than  by 
an  insane  appeal  to  revolutionary  violence.  To 
this  end  he  advocated  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colleges,  mechanics'  institutes,  in- 
fant asylums,  industrial  associations,  and  bank- 
ing institutions,  with  a  view  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  moral  advancement  of  a  nation 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  its  material  devel- 
opment. 

In  1847  Cavour,  with  several  of  his  political 
associates,  organized  a  moderate  liberal  pairty, 
and  established  as  their  organ  the  Risorgimento, 
a  journal  devoted  to  progi-ess,  political  reform, 
union,  and  Italian  independence.  As  a  jour- 
nalist he  clearly  foreshadowed  his  policy  as  a 
cabinet  minister.  Affirming  that  "  the  most 
noble  and  genuine  characteristics  of  right,  as 
well  as  of  power,  are  calmness  and  modera- 
tion," he  resolved  to  advance  resolutely  toward 
the  goal  whither  the  irresistible  force  of  his  po- 
litical principles  would  infallibly  conduct  him. 

The  signs  of  the  times  now  clearly  indicated 
the  coming  of  a  political  storm.  The  press, 
asserting  its  independence,  assumed   a  bolder 
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tone.  The  wrath  of  centuries  announced  itself 
in  deep-toned  mutterings,  soon  to  burst  forth 
with  volcanic  violence.  Pius  IX.  startled  Eu- 
rope with  the  spectacle  of  a  liberal  pope ;  Aus- 
tria recoiled  beneath  the  liberal  impulse,  and 
ground  her  teeth  with  rage.  The  King  of  Na- 
ples and  Leopold  of  Tuscany  propitiated  their 
subjects  by  granting  a  constitution,  while  Carlo 
Alberto,  who  was  among  the  last  of  the  Italian 
princes  to  yield  to  the  revolution,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  Cavour,  Durando,  and  others,  soon  after 
followed  their  example. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wild  storm  of  conflicting 
passions,  Cavour,  in  accordance  with  his  polit- 
ical creed,  that  revolutions  to  be  permanent 
must  be  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  casti- 
gated with  an  unsparing  hand  the  Utopian  re- 
formers and  ultra-revolutionists  who  assumed 
to  be  independent  of  every  law  whatever, 
whether  human  or  divine.  Equally  bold  and 
daring  as  they,  he  had  a  more  ])rofound  respect 
for  humanity,  and  a  greater  faith  in  the  final 
triumph  of  principles.  Though  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  possible,  he  never  aimed 
at  the  impracticable.  Resolutely  advancing  in 
the  path  of  progress,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
timid  reformers  "  who  are  always  waiting  until 
the  neople  become  mature  before  conceding  to 
theiii  the  very  institutions  which  are  precisely 
adapted  to  mature  them."  Nor  did  he  belong 
to  that  impracticable  school  of  politicians  who 
affect  to  believe  that  a  legislative  act  can  create 
value,  that  a  law  of  political  economy  can  be 
annulled  by  a  parliamentary  majority,  or  a  per- 
manent revolution  be  achieved  by  a  proclama- 
tion or  a  coup  ddtat. 

Referring  to  the  French  revolutionists  in 
the  Risorgiinento  of  the  16th  November,  1848, 
he  thus  characterizes  their  insane  policy,  and, 
with  singular  prevision,  prophesies  its  final  re- 
sult:  "This  iniquitous  and  ignorant  faction 
finds  itself  confronted  by  science,  afl^'ection, 
the  individual,  the  family — every  fundamental 

law  of  human  society What  does  it  signify  ? 

It  has  implicit  faith  in  revolutionary  measures, 
is  certain  of  victory,  and  enacts  the   24th  of 
rlune.    French  blood  flows  in  torrents.    France, 
upon   the  brink  of  an   abyss,  arouses  herself 
and  hastens  to  suppress  the  fool-liardy  attempt. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?     We  were  looking 
for  a  democratic  and  social  republic ;  w^e  were  i 
in    possession    of   the    germs   of   many  ideas,  j 
which,  if  developed  by  peaceful  and  ordinary  : 
means,  would  probably  have  resulted  in  some  j 
new  advance  in  political  science  ;  and,  instead, 
we  have  Paris  under  martial  law,  in  Piedmont 
a  dubious  and  dilatory  intervention,  at  Naples 
a  shameful  intimacy  between  the  French  envoy 

and  the  Bourbon  tyrant Let  us  wait  awhile 

longer,  and  we  shall  see  the  final  result  of  rev- 
olutionary measures — Louis  Napoleon  upon  the 
throne." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in 
Lombardy,  Cavour,  who,  with  prophetic  eye, 
already  saw  the  grand  and  noble  edifice  of 
Italian    unity  rising   under   the    constitutional 


sceptre  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  addressed  a 
bold  and  stirring  appeal  to  the  Piedmontese 
government,  which  sounded  out  amidst  the 
storm  like  the  blast  of  a  bugle. 

"The  supreme  hour  for  the  Savoyard  mon- 
archy has  struck — the  hour  for  bold  delibera- 
tions, the  hour  upon  which  depends  the  fate  of 
empires  and  the  destinies  of  nations.  In  view 
of  the  startling  events  transpiring  in  Lombardy 
and  Vienna,  hesitation,  doubt,  delay,  are  no 
longer  possible  :  they  would  prove  the  most  dis- 
astrous of  policies.  Men  of  cool  judgment, 
accustomed  to  listen  much  more  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  than  the  impulses  of  passion,  after 
having  pondered  well  our  every  word,  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to  declare  there  is  no  alternative 
for  the  nation,  for  the  government,  for  the  king, 
but  war — war  without  hesitation,  and  without 
delay,"  The  result  justified  the  declaration 
of  Cavour;  for,  shortly  after,  Carlo  Alberto 
formally  declared  war  against  Austria. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1848,  the  Sub-alpine 
Parliament  was  convoked  for  the. first  time. 
Cavour,  who  was  elected  as  the  representative 
of  the  first  electoral  college  of  Turin,  delivered 
his  maiden  speech  on  the  4th  of  July  follow- 
ing, upon  the  occasion  of  the  proposed  union 
of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont.  "  We  must  not 
forget,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  while  we  are  talk- 
ing and  debating  our  brethren  are  fighting,  and 
that  they  have  tlie  same  rights  that  we  have  in 
the  formation  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
which  is  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Italy." 

On  the  announcement  of  the  defeat  of  Cus- 
tozza,  Cavour  hastened  to  enroll  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  but  the  armistice  of  Milan  prevented 
his  departure  for  the  theatre  of  war.  He  ac- 
cordingly resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
where  he  ably  defended  the  Perrone-Pinelli 
ministry,  w'hich,  having  accepted  the  mediation 
of  England  and  France  in  obtaining  an  honor- 
able peace  from  Austria,  was  fiercely  assailed 
by  the  opposition,  who  Avere  impelled  by  their 
princijdes  to  wish  a  continuation  of  the  war. 
Not  only  the  ministry,  but  the  monarchy  itself, 
was  in  imminent  peril.  The  star  of  democ- 
racy was  now  in  the  ascendant.  Mazzini  had 
proclaimed  the  advent  of  the  universal  rej)ub- 
lic.  Pius  IX.,  who  had  precipitated  a  revolu- 
tion he  did  not  wish  and  could  not  control, 
was  conspiring  at  Gaeta  against  the  new-born 
liberties  of  the  people ;  Austria,  supported  by 
Germany  and  Russia,  triumphant  and  defiant, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  Lom- 
bardy ;  France  declining  aid,  and  England 
counseling  delay.  In  a  word,  the  Piedmontese 
government,  without  a  friend  or  ally  abroad, 
and  with  an  unpoinilar  ministry  at  home,  was 
compelled  to  make  headway  against  this  colos- 
sal opposition. 

The  spirited  boldness  with  which  Cavour  de- 
fended the  administration  subjected  him  to  a 
storm  of  popular  abuse.  He  had  entered  upon 
his  parliamentary  career  distrusted  by  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  ties 
of  birth  and  friendship,  on  account  of  his  lil)- 
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eral  proclivities,  while  he  was  repudiated  by 
the  democrats  on  account  of  his  moderation. 
Seated  upon  the  benches  of  the  right-centre, 
he  opposed  every  motion  proceeding  from  the 
extreme  right  or  left  looking  to  reaction  on 
the  one  hand  or  revolution  on  the  other.  He 
thus  became  a  target  for  the  sharp-shooters  of 
both  the  political  parties.  He  was  character- 
ized as  a  lukewarm  friend  of  Italian  independ- 
ence and  unity,  concealing  his  despotic  tenden- 
cies under  a  liberal  mask.  He  was  accused  of 
being  a  blind  admirer  of  England,  and,  in  de- 
rision of  his  so-called  Anylomania,  was  called 
"Lord  Camillo,"  or  '■''Milord  Risorijimento.'^ 
While  the  utterances  of  the  orators  of  the  op- 
position were  greeted  with  general  and  pro- 
longed applause,  amidst  shouts  of  "Bravo! 
Bene!"  the  voice  of  Cavour  was  oftentimes 
drowned  by  the  interruptions  of  the  opposition 
and  the  hisses  of  the  galleries,  which  found  an 
echo  outside  the  Chamber  in  the  calumnies  of 
the  press  and  the  jeers  of  the  populace.  Op- 
posing himself  resolutely  to  the  tide  of  turbu- 
lent passions,  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  "  Whoever 
interrupts  me  does  not  insult  me,  but  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  insult  I  divide  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. " 

In  the  elections  for  January,  1849,  Cavour 
was  not  returned  to  Parliament.  No  longer  a 
deputy,  he  was  still  a  journalist.  He  waged 
war  all  the  same  upon  the  extremists  of  both 
parties,  but  especially  upon  the  ultra-republicans, 
whose  only  idea  of  democracy  seemed  embod- 
ied in  the  violence  and  excesses  of  the  French 
revolution.  On  the  downftill  of  the  Gioberti 
ministry,  and  its  substitution  by  that  of  Rattazzi, 
Cavour,  though  opposed  to  the  administration 
of  the  latter,  favored  its  war  policy  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  national  honor.  The  re- 
sult of  the  war  is  well  known.  At  Novara 
Piedmont  lost  every  thing  but  her  independ- 
ence. In  the  elections  which  followed  soon 
after,  Cavour  was  returned  to  Parliament, 
where  he  sustained  the  administration  of  D'Aze- 
lio,  who  was  soon  compelled  to  dissolve  the 
Chambers  and  make  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
The  succeeding  elections  resulted  favorably  to 
the  ministry.  Cavour  became  the  leader  of 
the  right-centre,  and  Rattazzi  of  the  left. 

These  two  parliamentary  chiefs,  who,  togeth- 
er with  D'Azelio,  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
Italian  politics  when  constitutional  government 
was  on  its  trial  in  Italy,  though  they  subsequently 
gravitated  toward  each  other  until  they  were 
seen  fighting  side  by  side  under  the  same  ban- 
ner, appeared  to  be  attracted  toward  each  other 
rather  by  the  affinity  of  contraries  than  from 
any  great  similarity  in  their  personal  character- 
istics or  political  principles.  Rattazzi,  the  ac- 
complished orator,  was  richly  endowed  with  all 
those  qualities  which  constitute  an  able  advo- 
cate ;  Cavour,  the  skillful  debater,  with  those 
rarer  abilities  which  proclaim  the  great  states- 
man. Rattazzi,  the  able  chief  of  an  opposition, 
or  the  powerful  ally  of  an  administration,  rarely 


exhibited  as  prime  minister  the  constructive 
genius  of  Cavour  in  originating  a  policy  ;  while 
the  latter,  too  self-reliant  and  independent  to 
play  a  subordinate  i)art  in  the  cabinet,  was 
never  so  much  in  his  element  as  when  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  planning  a  campaign,  or  organ- 
izing a  victory.  In  truth,  Cavour  was  disin- 
clined to  share  power  and  responsibility  with 
others.  Self-conscious  and  imperious,  he  de- 
manded instruments,  not  advisers  ;  machinery, 
not  motive  power ;  subalterns,  not  peers.  Both 
equally  fearless  and  resolute  in  the  face  of  dif- 
ficulties or  danger,  Cavour  displayed  the  great- 
er tact  and  foresight  in  avoiding  the  latter  and 
overcoming  the  former.  Rattazzi  saw  a  ques- 
tion, it  may  be,  quite  as  clearly  as  Cavour  in 
any  one  of  its  many  aspects.  The  latter  chal- 
lenged it  at  every  point,  studying  its  relations, 
calculating  its  bearing,  estimating  its  disturb- 
ing forces,  and  projecting  its  orbit.  He  regard- 
ed ever}  question,  whether  of  politics  or  morals, 
as  but  the  arc  of  a  circle,  or  the  segment  of  a 
sphere.  Rattazzi,  with  his  forensic  proclivities, 
selected  his  position,  and  then  sought  for  ar- 
guments to  fortify  it.  Cavour,  with  his  judicial 
temper,  canvassed  the  whole  range  of  possibil- 
ities, and  then  by  an  act  of  induction  arrived 
at  a  conclusion.  The  intellectual  process  of 
the  one  involved  an  analysis  which  only  con- 
templated a  subordinate  synthesis  ;  that  of  the 
other  a  broad  and  comprehensive  synthesis  which 
implied  every  possible  analysis.  It  may  be  that 
Rattazzi  was  a  better  judge  of  men  as  indi- 
viduals, but  no  one  knew  better  than  Cavour 
how  to  utilize  them  as  forces.  Not  that  they 
became  in  his  hands  mere  instruments,  and 
nothing  more.  In  invading  the  sphere  of  each 
man's  individuality,  he  simply  eliminated  and 
appropriated  his  specialty  so  far  as  might  be 
necessary  in  making  up  the  sum  total  of  success, 
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and  then  recognized  his  independence  as  to  the 
rest.  In  fine,  Rattazzi,  with  a  flowing  style 
and  an  elegant  diction,  controlled  his  party  by 
the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Cavour,  with  a 
difficult  utterance  and  a  painful  elocution,  ruled 
the  Chambers  by  the  simple  force  of  his  genius. 

In  the  reaction  which  followed  the  revolu- 
tion of  '48,  when  Europe  began  to  lapse  into 
the  shadow  of  a  liberal  eclipse,  Cavour  set  him- 
self more  resolutely  than  ever  in  the  path  of  re- 
form. He  who  was  a  conservative  in  times  of 
revolution  became  a  radical  in  times  of  reac- 
tion. Detaching  himself  from  the  right,  he  in- 
clined more  and  more  to  the  left,  although  the 
little  phalanx  of  which  he  was  now  the  chief 
seemed  like  a  forlorn  hope.  Yet  he  managed 
it  so  skillfully  that  he  became,  in  fact,  the  lead- 
er of  the  parliamentary  majority.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1850  he  delivered  a  speech  in 
favor  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  which  marks  the 
turning-point  in  his  political  history,  so  far,  at 
le^st,  as  it  regards  his  popularity.  Henceforth 
his  name  was  to  become  a  tower  of  strength. 
Reform  became  his  watch-word — church  re- 
form, financial  reform,  postal  reform,  reform  in 
the  revenue  service,  in  the  military  service,  in 
the  civil  service.  He  advocated  administrative 
decen*  -alization  so  far  as  consistent  with  polit- 
ical unity,  the  abolition  of  the  military  comman- 
dants, and  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
state  fi'om  the  trammels  of  the  church. 

On  the  death  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cavour  accepted 
the  port-folio  of  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  did  not  cease,  except  for 
brief  intervals,  to  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  When  his  name 
was  proposed  to  the  king  the  latter,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  replied,  "  Very  well ;  but  he  will 
unseat  all  the  rest  of  you" — a  prophecy  which 
was  not  long  in  finding  a  fulfillment.  In  1851, 
on  the  retirement  of  Nigra,  he  assumed  the 
port-folio  of  finance  in  addition  to  that  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  For  both  these  posi- 
tions he  Avas  admirably  fitted.  He  had  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  political  economy,  and  was 
considered  an  authority  in  questions  of  finance. 
He  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the  difficult 
task  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  treas- 
ury, favored  the  abolition  of  discriminating  du- 
ties, and  concluded  commercial  treaties  with 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  and 
England  on  the  basis  of  free  trade,  which,  as 
Bianchi  remarks,  "  were  so  many  decisive  bat- 
tles against  Austria  gained  on  the  field  of  di- 
plomacy. " 

Though  D'Azelio  presided  over  the  cabinet, 
Cavour,  by  his  superior  tact  and  ability,  was  al- 
ready in  reality  prime  minister.  The  echo  of 
the  2d  of  December  in  France  resounded  like 
the  death  knell  of  liberty  in  Piedmont.  The 
conservative  party,  with  a  view  of  inaugura- 
ting the  repressive  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
France,  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  modify- 
ing the  electoral  laws,  and  greatly  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  discussion  which 
took  place  relative  to  the  latter,  in  the  early 
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part  of  1852,  will  be  memorable  in  the  political 
career  of  Cavour  as  marking  his  complete  sep- 
aration from  the  conservative  party,  and  his 
coalition  with  the  left-centre,  or  liberal  pro- 
gressives, of  which  Rattazzi  was  the  leader.  In 
his  celebrated  speech  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
he  took  the  ground  that  although  it  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  modern  legis- 
lation, still  there  was  no  other  effectual  remedy 
for  its  abuse  than  public  opinion  or  the  press 
itself. 

The  course  pursued  by  Cavour  on  this  occa- 
sion subjected  him  to  not  a  little  criticism  and 
censure.  He  was  charged  with  being  a  rene- 
gade, of  having  falsified  his  political  past,  and 
of  assuming  the  leadership  of  a  policy  not  his 
own.      Let  us  hear  his  own  vindication  : 

"Should  I  be  obliged  to  renounce  all  the  as- 
sociates of  my  youth,  should  I  be  compelled  to 
see  my  most  intimate  friends  transformed  into 
the  most  bitter  enemies,  I  would  not  fail  to  do 
my  duty,  I  would  never  abandon  the  principles 
of  liberty  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself,  whose 
development  I  have  made  my  mission,  and  to 
which  I  have  been  faithful  all  my  life  long." 

Convinced  that  the  conservative  party,  with 
its  reactionary  tendencies,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  advance  in  the  path  of  reform  which 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  he  saw  clearly 
that  he  must  either  abandon  his  policy  alto- 
gether, or  elect  other  instruments  for  carrying 
it  out.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  multipliciiy 
of  expedients  is  not  inconsistent  with  unity  of 
purpose,  he  turned  to  the  liberals  for  that  sup- 
port which  he  had  failed  to  find  among  his  for- 
mer friends  and  allies.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a 
surrender  of  principles  ;  it  was  simply  a  change 
of  political  base.  Rallying  around  him  all 
those  who  were  determined  at  every  hazard  to 
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maintain  at  the  same  time  a  liberal,  progress- 
ive policy  and  a  constitutional,  parliamentary 
form  of  government,  he  not  only  laid  the  basis 
of  a  great  national  party,  both  able  and  will- 
ing to  carry  out  the  national  programme,  but 
achieved  a  bloodless  revolution  in  favor  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  which  tlic  tiers  etat  and  tlie 
guillotine  have  never  been  able  to  acquire  per- 
manently for  France,  or  Ma(/na  Charta  and  the 
block  for  England,  and  which  was  secured  only 
after  centuries  of  bloody  conflict  between  royal 
prerogative  and  popular  rights. 

By  this  "constitutional  coup  d'etat'^  Cavour 
became  master  of  the  political  situation.  Rat- 
tazzi,  through  his  influence,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber.  The  ministry  resigned, 
was  reconstituted,  but  in  less  than  six  months 
was  stranded  again,  owing  to  an  irreconcilable 
difference  with  Rome  respecting  the  law  of  civil 
marriage.  Meantime  Cavour,  who  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  new  administration,  visited 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  where  he  was 
received  with  flattering  marks  of  consideration, 
not  only  at  court,  but  by  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  time.  On  his  return  he  was 
charged  by  the  king  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  ministry  that  would  come  to  terms  with 
the  Holy  See.  Cavour  frankly  declared  that 
he  could  not  and  would  not  become  the  intei- 
preter  of  a  policy  of  subserviency  to  the  pope, 
but  subsequently  accepted  the  charge  without 
conditions,  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  1852, 
became  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  Finance. 

The  elevation  of  Cavour  to  power  was  the 
signal  for  a  still  more  bitter  and  uncompromis- 
ing war  on  the  part  of  Rome.  The  clerical 
party,  exasperated  by  the  recent  legislation  re- 
garding civil  marriage,  and  still  more  imbitter- 
ed  by  the  subsequent  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents and  the  taxation  of  the  church  property, 
waged  a  war  of  deadly  hostility  against  the 
government.  The  whole  supernatural  macliin- 
ery  of  papal  Rome  was  brought  into  requisi- 
tion— absolution,  excommunication,  purgatory, 
plenary  indulgence — to  which  end  its  spiritual 
brokers  had  obtained  an  unlimited  credit  upon 
the  heavenly  exchequer,  with  a  view  of  opera- 
ting more  successfully  upon  the  political  stock 
exchange.  Not  only  upon  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment did  the  battle  rage,  but  in  sa/on  and  cafe, 
at  the  court  and  on  the  public  square,  around 
the  confessionals  and  in  front  of  the  very  altars. 
The  sacred  precincts  of  domestic  sorrow  were 
invaded  in  the  royal  household,  and  the  recent 
bereavements  of  the  king  were  interpreted  as 
Providential  warnings,  should  he  still  continue 
to  sanction  this  ungodly  crusade  against  the 
holy  church.  The  king,  still  unwilling  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  pope,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  and  desirous  of  obeying  the 
dying  injunction  of  a  venerated  mother,  re- 
solved to  make  one  more  effort  to  eftect  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See,  only  to  be  re- 
pulsed with  the  inevitable  non  possiunus.  Shortly 
after,  subordinating  the  affection  of  a  son  and 


the  loyalty  of  a  Catholic  to  the  sterner  duties 
of  a  sovereign,  he  recalled  Cavour,  who  in  the 
mean  time  had  resigned,  granting  him  full  lib- 
erty to  carry  out  the  policy  and  consummate  the 
reforms  that  had  provoked  the  ire  of  the  clerical 
party. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ncAv  administration 
were  increased  by  the  exigencies  of  the  treas- 
ury demanding  new  imposts,  by  famine,  polit- 
ical reaction,  the  oi)position  of  the  Senate,  Maz- 
zinian  uprisings,  and  Austrian  arrogance.  On 
the  evening  of  October  18,  1853,  a  mob,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  laborers  and  me- 
chanics, holding  the  prime  minister  responsible 
— as  if  he  were  a  special  providence — for  the 
failure  of  the  crops  and  the  dearness  of  living, 
assailed  his  residence  with  a  shower  of  stones, 
demolishing  the  windows,  and  threatening  its 
inmates  with  personal  violence.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  temporary  unpopularity  of  Cavour  on 
account  of  the  increased  taxation,  the  better 
class  of  the  population  repudiated  this  act  of 
the  populace  of  Turin  in  a  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, while  letters  and  addresses  of  sympathy 
and  confidence  poured  in  from  every  quarter. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1854  Piedmont 
was  invited  to  join  the  alliance  of  England  and 
France  in  the  Crimean  expedition  against  Rus- 
sia, undertaken  Avith  a  view  of  checking  Mus- 
covite ambition  in  the  East,  and  preserving 
that  most  unstable  of  political  seesaws,  the 
European  equilibrium.  It  Avas  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  that  the  Sardinian  government 
should  dispatch  and  maintain  a  corps  of  ]  5,000 
men  in  the  Crimea  during  the  continuation  of 
the  Avar.  Cavour,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
clearly  foresaAv  that  England  and  France,  in 
order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Austria, 
would  be  disposed  to  connive  at  her  tyrannies 
and  encroachments  in  Italy — and  then  farewell 
to  Italian  unity  and  independence.  Then,  too, 
it  Avas  not  beyond  the  range  of  probabilities 
that  if  Italian  soldiers  should  discount  French 
and  English  blood  before  the  fortifications  of 
Sebastopol,  the  solemn  obligation  at  no  distant 
day  Avould  be  canceled  in  similar  coin  upon  the 
fertile  plains  of  Lombard3\  In  fact,  Cavour 
adroitly  introduced  into  the  treaty  a  secret 
stipulation  to  this  eftect.  Nevertheless  it  Avas 
a  bold,  almost  desperate,  stroke  of  policy.  It 
fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  in  the  Austrian  camp. 
"CVsi  nn  coup  de  pisto/et,"  exclaimed  an  Aus- 
trian diplomat,  '"'■  th-e  about  portant  aux  oreilles 
de  rAzUriche." 

The  proposed  alliance,  though  dictated  by 
the  highest  considerations  of  state  policy,  met 
with  the  most  determined  opposition,  first  in 
the  cabinet,  then  in  Parliament  and  on  the  field 
of  diplomacy,  and,  most  of  all,  from  the  ranks 
of  the  democratic  party,  who  imagined  they 
saAV  in  this  ill-starred  expedition  the  ruin  of 
constitutional  government  in  Piedmont,  and  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  Italian  unity  and  in- 
dependence. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Deviry,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  "the  responsibility  Avhich  AV(vai:e^  . 
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going  to  incur  at  the  moment  when  we  shall 
cast  our  ballots  into  the  urn  is  immense — is  ter- 
rible ;  for  upon  that  vote  will  depend,  it  may 
be,  the  future  of  our  country." 

"If  I  should  allow  free  scope  to  the  impulse 
of  my  feelings,"  exclaimed  Brofferio,  with 
more  than  his  usual  fervor,  "my  voice  would 
sound  out  a  grand  lament.  The  sacrifice  of 
liberty,  be  assured,  will  be  the  consequence  of 
victory,  whichever  side  it  may  favor.  May 
God  forefend  the  fatal  augury  !  But  if  you 
consent  to  this  treaty,  the  prostration  of  Pied- 
mont and  the  ruin  of  Italy  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact." 


Such  were  the  vaticinations  of  political  pro]>h- 
ets,  who  predicted  danger  and  ruin  where  Ca- 
vour  foresaw  the  only  safety  and  salvation  of 
Piedmont. 

One  evening,  as  the  prime  minister  stood,  si- 
lent and  thoughtful,  in  the  salon  of  the  Countess 
Cavour-Alfieri,  a  favorite  niece,  she  rallied  him 
by  inquiring,  "  Well,  uncle,  are  we  going  to  the 
Crimea?" 

"Who  knows?"  replied  the  count.  "En- 
gland is  solicitous  to  conclude  a  treaty  which 
would  give  our  soldiers  an  opportunity  of  wiping 
out  the  defeat  of  Novara.  But  what  would 
vou  ?     All  my  cabinet  is  hostile  to  this  expedi- 
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tion.  Rattazzi  himself  and  my  best  friend,  La 
Marmora,  speak  of  relinquishing  the  enterprise  ; 
but  the  king  is  for  me,  and  we  two  will  prevail." 

The  policy  of  Cavoiir  triumphed  over  all  op- 
position. After  a  week  of  stormy  debate  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ratified  the  treaty  by  a 
large  majority,  and  it  was  shortly  after  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  by  a  still  more  decisive 
vote. 

If  to  convince  and  persuade  is  oratory,  then 
Cavour  was  an  orator.  It  is  related  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  confirmed  by  the  parlia- 
mentary reports,  that  for  the  most  part  the 
close  of  the  debate  was  announced  immediately 
after  one  of  his  speeches.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers paid  no  attention  whatever  in  the  way  of 
preparation  to  questions  they  knew  were  com- 
ing up,  satisfied  that  Cavour  would  make  a 
clear  and  exhaustive  exposition  of  them  to  the 
Chambers.  If  eloquence,  however,  consists 
rather  in  the  manner  than  the  matter,  in  fluen- 
cy of  diction  and  facility  of  expression,  he  had 
it  not.  In  him  the  style  was  not  the  man.  He 
had  the  genius  but  not  the  graces  of  the  orator. 
Clearness,  penetration,  precision,  an  intuitive 
apprehension  of  the  vital  point  in  an  argument — 
these  were  his  prime  characteristics.  His  clear- 
ness was  such  that  his  hearers  not  only  might 
have  understood  if  they  would,  but  must  have 
understood  him  whether  they  would  or  not. 
He  was  satisfied  with  no  superficial  view ;  he 
fairly  "  disemboweled"  a  subject.  His  speeches, 
though  extemporaneous,  were  thoroughly  elab- 
orated. His  thoughts  were  fresh  and  vigorous, 
his  ideas  clearly  cut  and  well  defined,  his  argu- 
ments luminous  and  strong — all  of  which  were 
presented  with  such  naturalness  and  force  that 
you  appeared  to  have  just  remembered  them  as 
something  once  well  understood  but  tempora- 
rily forgotten. 

His  manner  was  simple,  straightforward,  ef- 
fective. Trained  in  the  palestra  of  parliament- 
ary struggle,  he  was  ambitious  to  be  a  good 
debater  rather  than  a  great  orator.  If  he  could 
not  entertain  the  Chambers  with  figures  of  rhet- 
oric, he  could  furnish  them  with  what  Burke 
tells  us  are  far  more  decisive — the  "  figures  of 
arithmetic."  Devoid  of  brilliancy,  with  a  diflS- 
cidt  and  at  times  almost  painful  elocution, 
enunciated  in  a  harsh,  shrill  voice,  and  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  a  slight  nervous  cough, 
he  nevertlieless  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  Chambers  with  an  authority  they  were  un- 
willing to  accord,  yet  powerless  to  resist.  With- 
out any  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect,  he  seldom 
or  never  degenerated  into  commonidace.  Some- 
times an  interruption  or  an  assault,  which  he 
rather  provoked  than  conciliated,  like  the  break- 
ing of  an  electric  current,  would  cause  the  train 
of  his  thought  to  kindle  and  sparkle  with  unac- 
customed splendor.  Always  wary,  rarely  sur- 
prised, never  nonplused,  without  losing  the 
grammatical  construction  or  logical  sequence 
of  his  discourse,  his  reply  was  ever  prompt  and 
decisive,  sometimes  haughty  and  contemptuous. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
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was  charged  with  seasoning  his  speeches  with 
salt  "  not  Attic."  It  may  be  that  his  language 
was  not  classical,  as  his  diction  was  not  ornate. 
He  disregarded  the  embellishments  of  style, 
and  disdained  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  He 
spoke  as  a  man  who  aimed  at  conviction,  not 
cheers;  with  whom  an  argument  was  a  battle, 
not  a  tournament ;  a  speech  an  action,  not 
mere  declamation. 

As  to  his  method  in  preparing  his  discourses 
we  have  the  following  account  from  the  pen  of 
his  private  secretary,  Artom. 

"Seated  tranquilly  upon  the  ministerial 
bench,  playing  with  his  paper-knife,  and  sus- 
taining the  assaults  of  his  opponents  with  all 
the  coolness  of  an  experienced  debater,  he 
seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  was  being 
said,  when,  in  reality,  not  a  syllable  escaped 
him.  Little  by  little,  by  an  intellectual  process 
of  which  he  was  scarcely  conscious,  the  outline 
of  his  discourse  was  completed  in  his  head. 
Without  writing  a  word,  without  even  taking 
notes,  except  when  he  had  figures  or  dates  to 
adduce,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  revolve  his 
subject  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  he  expected  to  speak,  in  order  to  clothe  his 
ideas  in  the  most  suitable  form.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  have  me 
present  at  the  preliminary  rehearsal  of  his 
speeches.  Seated  opposite  to  me,  he  sought  in 
my  countenance,  which  could  never  conceal 
any  thing  from  him,  the  impression  which  the 
strong  and  ingenious  chain  of  his  reasoning 
produced  upon  me.  Sometimes  he  interrogated 
me  with  his  eye,  or  constrained  me  to  make  ob- 
servations upon  points  with  regard  to  which  he 
was  not  altogether  satisfied.  Often  when,  from 
the  galleries  of  the  Chamber,  I  have  listened  to 
the  speech  prepared  in  the  morning  before  me 
I  have  been  able  to  note  the  fidelity  of  his  mem- 
ory. Sometimes  the  very  words  which  had 
struck  me  excited  now  the  applause  and  now 
the  merriment  of  the  Chamber.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  he  improvised  the  phraseol- 
ogy, but  the  idea  was  constantly  the  same;  and 
I  have  been  able  to  state  beforehand  to  who- 
ever stood  near  me  the  series  of  inferences 
through  which  he  would  arrive  at  his  conclu- 
sion." 

Cavour  himself,  in  speaking  on  this  point, 
says,  "If  I  should  write  my  speeches,  instead 
of  only  following  the  train  of  thought,  and,  as 
to  the  phraseology,  trusting  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  I  should  be  constrained  to  con- 
fine myself  literally  to  the  manuscript,  and  even 
should  I  have  a  prompter  behind  me,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  my  honorable  opponents,  I 
should  often  lose  the  thread  of  my  discourse." 

As  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Italian  campaign 
in  the  Crimea,  the  Sardinian  troops  under  La 
Marmora  added  new  lustre  to  laurels  already 
won  upon  many  a  bloody  field,  the  cabinet  of 
Turin  gained  political  consideration  among  the 
other  cabinets  of  Europe,  Austria  was  effectu- 
ally checkmated,  and  England  and  France  be- 
came the  assured  allies  of  Piedmont.      Mean- 
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while,  to  draw  still  closer  the  ties  of  amity  and 
friendship  with  the  courts  of  St.  James  and 
the  Tuileries,  Victor  Emanuel,  accompanied  by 
Cavour,  visited  France  and  England,  where  they 
established  friendly  relations  of  a  personal  char- 
acter with  the  sovereigns  of  those  countries,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  Italian  atifairs, 
and  proposing  some  practicable  remedies  for 
ameliorating  the  unhappy  condition  of  Italy. 
After  a  lengthy  interview  between  the  king  and 
Napoleon  III.  the  latter  closed  the  conversa- 
tion by  asking  a  question  that  was  pregnant 
with  interest  for  Cavour,  '■^  Que  pent  on  fcdre 
j>our  ritalle?'"  The  famous  viemorandum  was 
the  reply. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
through  the  armed  mediation  of  Austria,  Pied- 
mont was  invited  to  participate  in  the  congress 
of  Paris,  and  Cavour  was  accredited  as  her  first 
plenipotentiary,  while  Villamarina,  the  Sardin- 
ian minister  at  the  Tuileries,  was  named  as  the 
second.  In  the  opening  session  Cavour  insist- 
ed, in  opposition  to  the  Austrian  envoys,  that 
Piedmont  should  be  placed  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  great  powers  in  the  deliberations 


of  the  congress  ;  and,  this  demand  fjiirly  accord- 
ed, addressed  himself  to  the  almost  hopeless 
task  of  draAving  the  Italian  question  into  the 
field  of  diplomacy.  By  his  firm  and  dignified 
bearing,  his  wise  moderation,  and  admirable 
tact,  a»  well  as  by  the  breadth  of  his  vision, 
his  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  clearness  of 
exposition  of  the  most  difficult  and  involved 
political  problems,  he  soon  gained  for  himself  an 
enviable  position  among  the  other  members  of 
the  congress  as  an  able  diplomatist.  On  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Count  Wa- 
lewski.  the  English  and  French  plenipotentia- 
ries, he  drew  up  and  placed  in  their  hands  a 
memorandum  similar  to  the  one  addressed  to 
Napoleon  III.  two  months  before.  On  the  8th 
of  April  the  Emperor,  convinced  by  Cavour  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  introducing  the  Italian 
question  into  the  conference,  consented  that  "Wa- 
lewski  should  take  the  initiative,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did.  The  Austrian  envoys  protested, 
temporized,  and,  as  a  last  expedient,  declared 
that,  in  the  absence  of  instructions,  they  had  no 
power  to  discuss  so  delicate  a  question.  In  the 
height  of  the  stormv  discussion  of  that  memo- 
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rable  session,  of  which  the  protocol  subsequent- 
ly issued  furnishes  a  very  imperfect  and  emas- 
culated account,  Lord  Clarendon,  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  Austri- 
an plenipotentiaries,  exclaimed  with  great  ve- 
hemence and  warmth  : 

"  If  your  intention  is  really  to  make  no  prom- 
ises, to  give  no  pledges,  to  enter  into  no  en- 
gagements, with  regard  to  Italy,  it  will  be  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  liberal  .Europe, 
that,  at  no  distant  day,  may  take  it  up.  This 
question  will  then  be  decided  by  the  most  ener- 
getic and  vigorous  measures.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  our  forces  are  exhausted." 

Notwithstanding  these  energetic  remon- 
strarKCS,  it  became  painfully  evident  to  the 
Sardinian  minister  that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
was  determined  to  persist  in  its  violent  and  re- 
pressive policy  toward  Italy,  and  that  any  re- 
dress must  be  sought  on  another  field  than  that 
of  diplomacy.  As  a  final  resort  he  entered  a 
formal  protest  in  behalf  of  his  unhappy  country. 
With  a  boldness  and  intrepedity  that  excited 
at  once  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  Europe, 
he  arraigned  Austria — proud,  haughty,  and  ar- 
rogant, the  foremost  military  power  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  implacable  foe  of  Piedmont — at 
the  bar  of  European  opinion ;  he  enumerated 
her  usurpations,  criticised  her  maladministra- 
tion, exposed  her  subterfuges,  reproached  her 
Avith  her  violated  faith,  and  challenged  her  in 
the  face  of  Europe  to  deny  the  damnatory  ac- 
cusations. He  portrayed  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  his  unhappy  country,  overrun  by  a  for- 
eign soldiery,  and  subjected  to  the  rigors  of  a 
military  despotism ;  her  best  and  noblest  citizens 
proscribed ;  her  prisons  teeming  with  political 
])risoners ;  her  system  of  police  siiuply  an  organ- 
ized force  of  political  spies  ;  while  the  military 
occupation  of  Venice,  in  open  violation  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of 
nations,  had  made  her  absolute  mistress  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  transforming  the 
Adriatic  into  an  Austrian  lake,  and  the  entire 
peninsula  into  an  Austrian  province. 

The  accused  became  the  accuser.  The  en- 
voys were  startled  from  their  diplomatic  pro- 
priety. Austria,  thrown  upon  the  defensive, 
charged  Piedmont  with  being  the  instigator  of 
revolutions — the  hot-bed  of  all  [)olitical  here- 
sies ;  which  Avas  repelled  by  the  counter-charge 
that  these  same  revolutions  were  the  result  of 
Austrian  misrule  and  Austrian  tyranny.  Pied- 
mont, still  bleeding  from  the  disastrous  rout  of 
Novara,  placed  her  ancient  foe  hors  de  combat 
upon  the  field  of  diplomacy,  while  not  a  voice 
was  raised  in  extenuation  of  her  policy,  and  the 
verdict  of  liberal  Europe  was  against  her. 

At  the  close  of  the  congress  Cavour  returned 
to  Turin  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission  to 
Parliament,  which  approved  almost  unanimous- 
ly the  course  pursued  by  the  Sardinian  envoys 
throughout  the  conference.  Congratulatory 
addresses  were  sent  in  from  all  the  Italian 
provinces,  and  statues,  busts,  and  medals  were 
raised  by  public  subscriptions  in  honor  of  the 


man  whose  name  was  henceforth  to  become  syn- 
onymous with  Italian  unity  and  independence. 
Though  the  breach  with  Austria  was  widened, 
and  much  remained  to  be  done,  still  the  fact 
could  not  be  disguised  that  Piedinont  had  taken 
a  prodigious  stride  in  asserting  herself.  She 
had  poured  out  freely  her  best  blood  and  treasure 
in  the  Crimea,  not  for  conquest  or  glory,  but  for 
the  right  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  Italy  in  the 
grand  council  chamber  of  European  diplomacy. 
From  the  congress  of  Paris  to  the  peace  of 
Villafranca  was  a  most  critical  and  eventful 
period  for  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  during 
which  the  reputation  of  Cavour  reached  its 
height,  and  his  genius  as  a  statesman  shone 
with  the  greatest  lustre.  True  to  his  policy  of 
regenerating  Italy  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Piedmont  and  the  house  of  Savoy  upon  the 
basis  of  constitutional  liberty,  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  his  moderation  is  that  he  was 
abused  by  the  extremists  of  both  the  political 
parties.  Accused  of  being  clerical  and  con- 
servative by  the  republicans,  and  branded  as  a 
revolutionist  and  atheist  by  the  clerical  party, 
knowing,  as  he  said,  that  "  time  is  a  potent 
auxiliary  of  whoever  is  on  the  side  of  right  and 
progress,"  and  full  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  a  grand  principle  and  the  justice  of 
God,  he  held  firmly  on  his  way,  awaiting  with 
calmness  and  composure  the  final  award. 
Meanwhile  the  storm  gathered  amain.  The 
Sardinian  government,  confronted  by  Austrian 
cannon  on  the  one  side  and  papal  excommuni- 
cations on  the  other,  held  in  check  by  France, 
abandoned  by  England,  compromised  by  Orsi- 
nian  conspiracies,  convulsed  by  Mazzinian  in- 
surrections— the  excesses  of  the  republicans  in- 
creased by  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
conservatives — it  seemed  as  if  the  gallant  ship 
of  state  must  sooner  or  later  go  to  pieces  ujjon 
the  breakers,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  skill  of 
its  bold  and  trusty  ])ilot. 

Cavour,  now   more  than  ever  satisfied   that 
there  was  but  one  solution  to  this  com])lication 
of  difi[iculties,  resolved  upon  war  with  Austria 
at  all  haziirds.      Though  fully  convinced  that 
not  upon  the  nunjber  of  soldiers  nor  the  square 
miles  of  territory  depended  the  issue  of  a  strug- 
gle undertaken  in  the  interests  of  civilization 
and  constitutional  liberty,  still  it  appeared  the 
height  of  folly  and  madness  for  a  small  state 
of  four  millions  to  accept,  single-handed,  the 
challenge  of  a  colossal  empire  of  thirty-five, 
whose  veteran  legions  were  already  deploying 
along  her  eastern  frontier,  threatening  to  aiini- 
hilate  her  at  a  single  decisive  blow.     In  this 
impending  crisis  the  Sardinian  minister  natu- 
rally turned  for  aid  and  succor  to  his  former 
allies  in   the   Crimea.       But  England   having 
I  become  reconciled  to  Austria,  at  the  sacrifice 
j  of  Italy,  France  only  remained.     Then  followed 
!  the  celebrated  colloquy  of  Napoleon  and  Ca- 
vour at  Plombiercs,  where  the  latter  received 
!  the  verbal  assurance  of  the  armed  assistance  of 
j  France  in  the  event  of  an  aggressive  war  on  the 
I  part  of  Austria,  on  condition  that  if  Italy  should 
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he  liberated  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic, 
France  should  receive  in  compensation  the 
provinces  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 

On  the  ]9th  of  April,  1859,  after  mutual  crim- 
ination and  recrimination,  Austria  dispatched 
an  ultimatum  to  Piedmont,  demanding  imme- 
diate disarmament  or  war.  The  Sardinian 
ministry  without  hesitation  chose  the  latter, 
and  the  result  was  Magenta  and  Solferino. 
During  these  anxious  and  perilous  days  the 
labors  of  Cavour  were  herculean.  At  the  same 
time  President  of  the  Council,  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Minister 
of  Marine,  and  Minister  of  War,  he  transferred 
his  bed,  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  but  little 
use,  to  the  War-office,  protracting  his  labors 
far  into  the  nighr,  hurrying  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  in  his  dressing-gown,  dictating 
dispatches,  transmitting  orders,  overseeing  the 
equipment  of  the  volunteers,  directing  the  oper- 
ations on  the  field,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducting a  voluminous  correspondence — inspirit- 
ing the  despondent,  stimulating  the  dilatory, 
and  inflaming  the  lukewarm  with  a  portion  of 
his  own  fire  and  patriotism. 


"  Courage,  my  friends,"  he  exclaims,  "and 
we  will  give  to  Italy  the  regeneration  dreamed 
of  by  Gioberti."  Republicans,  turning  their 
backs  upon  Mazzini,  and  rallying  under  the 
leadership  of  Daniel  Manin,  replied,  "  Regen- 
erate Italy,  and  we  are  with  you."  The  Societa 
Nazionuk  inscribed  upon  its  banners  Independ- 
ence, Unification,  and  the  House  of  Savoy.  The 
flower  of  tbe  Italian  youth  flocked  around  the 
standard  of  Garibaldi,  where  it  floated  from  the 
crest  of  the  Apennines,  asking  for  nothing  more 
than  the  privilege  offighting  and  dying  for  Italy; 
while  thirty  thousand  volunteers,  with  swords 
half  drawn,  imj)atiently  awaited  the  signal  to 
launch  themselves  upon  the  legions  of  Austria, 
whose  arms  already  glittered  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ticino. 

We  are  not  only  astonished  with  the  oper- 
osity  of  Cavour,  the  mere  contemplation  of 
which  would  fatigue  an  ordinary  reader,  but 
we  are  constantly  surprised  at  the  extraordi- 
nary tact  and  adroitness  with  which  he  utilized 
opposing  political  forces.  Now  we  see  him 
holding  a  tete-h-tcte  with  Napoleon,  and  now 
a  matin<^e  with  La  Farina.      He  can  coquet,  if 
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need  be,  with  Mazzini,  or  propose  terms  of 
friendly  alliance  with  a  Bourbon.  His  influ- 
ence upon  Napoleon  amounted  to  a  fascination, 
impelling  him  to  engage  in  a  war  which  he  did 
not  seek,  to  accomplish  an  end  he  did  not  desire. 
He  manages  his  double  alliance  with  England 
and  France  with  all  the  dexterity  with  which 
an  accom])lished  sophist  would  handle  a  thau- 
matrope  fallacy,  using  first  one  and  then  the 
other  in  his  political  extremities  as  best  suited 
his  purposes,  and  yet  maintaining  friendly  re- 
lations with  both.  He  was  ever  ready  to  ex- 
tend a  friendly  hand  to  any  one,  irrespective  of 
party  antecedents,  who  was  willing  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  achieving  Italian  unity  and  inde- 
))endence.  Even  while  Garibaldi  is  nrging  his 
dismission  from  the  cabinet,  Cavour  launches 
him  upon  the  common  foe  like  a  thunder-bolt ; 
and  when  the  smoke  of  battle  clears  av»'ay,  the 
irrepressible  premier  is  found  seated  more  firmly 
than  ever  upon  the  ministerial  Olympus.  And 
yet  this  man,  whose  activities  were  thus  expend- 
ed in  labors  so  multiform  and  multiplied — who, 
in  obedience  to  military  necessity,  could  coolly 
issue  an  order  to  inundate  the  vast  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Po — when  relieved  from  the  pon- 
derous cares  of  state,  and  amidst  the  privacy  of 
his  more  intimate  friends,  could  frolic  like  a 
school-boy  in  vacation. 

The  peace  of  Villafianca,  which  arrested  the 
victorious  advance  of  the  allied  troops  in  mid- 
career,  though  doubtless  precij)itated  by  the 
threatened  intervention  of  England,  Ilussia, 
and  Prussia,  was  the  occasion,  nevertheless,  of 
universal  surprise.    To  Cavour  it  proved  a  most 


terrible  blow.  "  I  saw  him  on  his  return  from 
Villafranca,"  says  his  private  secretary,  "pale, 
care-worn,  broken  down,  and  grown  several 
years  older  in  the  space  of  three  days;"  In  his 
grief  and  chagrin  he  resigned  his  position  in 
the  cabinet,  and  retired  to  his  villa  at  Leri, 
while  liattazzi  was  charged,  at  his  suggestion, 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  But 
Villafranca  had  its  compensations.  It  opened 
up  a  new  and  grand  ])er,spective  for  Italy,  and 
Cavour,  with  his  usual  foresight,  was  not  slow 
to  perceive  it.  As  an  Italian  confederation  was 
no  longer  possible  while  Austria,  by  virtue  of 
a  solemn  treaty,  lay  intrenched  in  the  Quadri- 
lateral, it  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to 
the  cause  which,  of.  all  others,  lay  nearest  his 
heart — that  of  Italian  unity. 

In  the  early  part  of  18G0  Cavour  again  took 
the  helm.  His  great  mission  was  only  inter- 
rupted, not  abandoned.  One  of  his  first  acts 
on  his  return  to  power  was  to  counsel  Victor 
Emanuel,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  and  the  reluctant  acqui- 
escence of  France,  to  annex  JEmilia  and  Tus- 
cany in  response  to  a  popular  vote ;  which  the 
king  accordingly  did.  It  was  a  bold  and  daring 
movement,  but  it  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  It- 
aly. It  struck  the  key-note  to  Cavour's  sixbse- 
quent  policy — the  annexation  pf  provinces  by 
means  of  popidar  suft'rage.  It  was  the  first  de- 
cided step  in  favor  of  Italian  unity.  To  Victor 
Emanuel  was  intrusted  the  sword  of  Castruccio 
Castracane,  the  Ghibelline  leader,  who  had  left 
it  as  a  legacy  to  whoever  should  become  the 
liberator  of  his  country ;  and  the  King  of  Sar- 
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dinia  was  virtually  proclaimed  from  henceforth 
King  of  Italy  "by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
will  of  the  people."  Scarcely  a  decade  has 
elapsed,  and  the  commissioners,  first  of  Naples, 
then  of  Venice,  and  finally  of  Rome,  have,  in 
obedience  to  the  national  movement  thus  inau- 
gurated, presented  the  suffrages  of  their  respect- 
ive populations,  and  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Victor  Emanuel  and  the  house  of  Savoy. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  annexation  of 
Emilia  and  Tuscany  the  French  emperor  per- 
emptorily demanded  the  cession  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  to  France.  For  a  kingdom  of  yester- 
day, unrecognized  as  yet  in  the  great  family  of 
nations — with  Austria  strongly  intrenched  on  the 
Mincio  and  the  Fo,  with  a  Bourbon  army  threat- 
ening it  in  the  rear,  with  Prussia  and  Russia 
opposed,  and  nothing  to  hope  for  from  England 
more  than  English  neutrality — to  have  refused 
such  a  demand  at  such  a  time  to  its  only  re- 
maining ally  would  have  been  madness  and 
ruin.  Still  Cavour  hesitated.  "  For  charity's 
sake,  sign  the  treaty,"  wrote  Bixio,  "if  you  do 
not  wish  to  lose  all  sympathy  of  France  for  It- 
aly." For  once  Cavour  was  unmanned.  He 
signed  the  treaty,  but  in  so  doing  experienced 
the  bitterness  of  death.  The  cession  was  a  su- 
preme necessity,  and  to  meet  it  he  rose  to  the 
heroic  sublime  of  personal  sacrifice  and  self-ab- 
negation. Having  consecrated  liiniself  upon  his 
country's  altar,  he  made  no  reservation  of  his 
fame  or  popularity.  It  was  in  such  a  perilous 
crisis  as  this  that  he  exclaimed,  amidst  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  of  his  chamber,  "Pe?-/s/j  iny 
7ia»ie,  perish  nii/Jivne,  only  let  Italy  llveV^ 

One  evening  during  the  height  of  the  polit- 
ical excitement,  referring  to  the  treaty  in  a  con- 
versation with  his  confidential  secretary,  he 
said:  "  If  the  king  were  to  nominate  me  Duke 
of  Leri,  as  the  Austrian  journals  predict,  I  would 
not  exchange  for  that  title  my  name  of  Count  of 
Cavour.  I  have  qnattrini  sufficient  for  my  wants, 
although  I  am  not  as  rich  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, and  will  never  be  so  popular  as  after  the 
battle  of  Magenta  and  on  the  eve  of  that  of  Sol- 

ferino I  have  the  ambition  to  serve  Italy. 

For  her  I  cheerfully  risk  my  fame  and  my  pop- 
ularity. If  1  had  aimed  at  nothing  else  than  pri- 
vate advantage,  instead  of  persuading  Italy  and 
Europe  to  consent  to  the  cession  of  Nice  and 
Savoy,  I  would  resign,  and,  satisfied  with  a  glo- 
ry cheaply  acquired,  I  would  retire  to  Leri,  and 
leave  the  country  to  be  rent  in  twain  in  this 
dangerous  political  crisis." 

The  ratification  of  this  ill-starred  treaty  not 
only  occasioned  universal  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion throughout  Italy,  but  gave  rise  to  political 
animosities  and  civil  discords  which  threatened 
to  endanger  the  national  life.  During  the  mem- 
orable session  of  the  20th  of  April,  18G1,  Gari- 
baldi, who  regarded  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Sa- 
voy as  a  felony,  accused  Cavour  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chamber  of  having  betrayed  Italy,  and 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor. 

"I  shall  never  forget,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
"  that    fearful   encounter   between  two  spirits 


equally  ardent  in  their  love  for  Italy,  but  so 
diverse  in  their  natural  disposition — that  strug- 
gle between  a  lofty  genius,  accustomed  for  a 
long  time  to  bow  to  political  necessities,  and 
the  frank  and  impetuous  instincts  of  a  man  who 
yields  to  the  inspiration  of  his  passions,  so  much 
the  more  blind  and  ungovernable  as  they  arc 
generous  and  noble.  Equally  irascible  in  his 
temperament  with  General  Garibaldi,  having, 
in  spite  of  his  robust  health,  all  the  nervous 
delicacy  of  a  woman,  Cavour  made  at  that  mo- 
ment a  supreme  effort  for  self-mastery.  His 
laconic  reply  raised  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  sub- 
limity as  his  eloquence  had  never  reached  be- 
fore  He  was  at  the  same  time  noble  and  pa- 
thetic, fiery  and  self-possessed,  because  he  felt 
intensely  the  force  of  every  thing  he  said." 

Garibaldi,  the  popular  captain,  ardent  and 
impetuous,  his  great  soul  all  aflame,  seemed 
irresistible ;  Cavour,  the  veteran  politician,  calm 
and  dignified,  though  struggling  with  volcanic 
fires,  was  immovable.  It  was  the  "lava  com- 
bating the  lightning." 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  hero  of  I\Iar- 
sala  refused  to  extend  his  hand  to  one  who,  by 
the  cession  of  Nice,  "had  rendered  him  a  for- 
eigner to  Italy,"  Cavour  replied,  with  deep  emo- 
tion, "I  know  that  between  General  Garibaldi 
and  myself  there  exists  an  abyss.  I  believed 
I  was  performing  a  painful  duty — the  most  pain- 
ful of  my  entire  life — when  I  counseled  the  king 
and  Parliament  to  approve  of  the  cession  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  to  France.  From  the  grief 
which  I  have  experienced  I  can  well  compre- 
hend that  which  General  Garibaldi  has  suffered, 
and  I  can  afford  to  pardon  him  if  he  can  not 
forgive  me." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Sic- 
ily, Cavour,  without  committing  any  overt  act 
that  might  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  great 
powers,  secretly  favored  the  expedition  under 
the  coiMmand  of  Garibaldi,  which  embarked 
from  Quarto,  with  a  view  of  co-operating  witli 
the  revolutionists.  The  Italian  government  not 
only  secretly  furnished  arms,  but  paid  the  agents 
of  Garibaldi  for  those  it  had  previously  seques- 
tered, to  enable  them  to  buy  others ;  while  the 
Italian  fleet,  setting  sail  from  Genoa  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  preventing  the  landing  of 
the  expedition,  received  secret  orders  to  steer 
heticeen  Garibaldi  and  the  Sicilian  cruisers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  justify,  on  any  moral 
grounds,  the  dissimulation  of  Cavour's  policy 
during  the  Sicilian  revolution,  as  well  as  else- 
where ;  but  until  the  code  of  political  morality 
has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  vindicate  it  on  the  ground 
of  political  expediency.  Piedmont  and  Naples 
represented  at  that  time  the  two  extremes  of 
state  policy  in  Italy.  The  court  of  Francis  IL, 
with  its  despotic  instincts,  opposed  to  every 
liberal  reform,  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  princes,  and  the  lost  provinces  of  the  pope, 
the  natural  ally  of  Austria  and  Rome,  plotted 
political  reaction  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy.   On  the  other  hand.  Piedmont, 
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the  avowed  champion  of  liberal  principles,  the 
declared  enemy  of  divine  right,  and  the  regen- 
erator of  Italy,  constituted  the  only  breakwater 
against  tlie  aggressive  inroads  of  Austria,  and 
the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  clerical  or 
conservative  party.  Though  Francis  II.,  to 
save  his  crumbling  throne,  had  granted  a  con- 
stitution to  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  now 
sought  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
government  of  Victor  Emanuel,  with  a  view  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  the 
solemn  promises  of  a  king  thrice  made  and  as 
often  broken  were  no  longer  to  be  trusted.  A 
truce,  if  possible,  would  have  been  but  of  short 
duration.  The  conflict  was  an  irrepressible  one 
between  royal  prerogative  and  constitutional 
riglit,  and  must  have  resulted  in  the  final  and 
complete  triumph  of  either  one  or  the  other. 
Still  the  Sardinian  ministry  could  not  declare 
open  war  without  stultifying  its  Italian  policy 
by  substituting  conquest  for  voluntary  annexa- 
tion ;  nor  could  it  remain  an  indifferent  specta- 
tor of  the  contest  now  going  on  between  liberty 
and  despotism  without  falsifying  its  previous 
political  record.  To  have  openly  aided  and 
abetted  the  revolution  would  have  aroused  all 
Europe  in  arms  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  arrest 
the  popular  movement,  which  had  fired  the 
Italian  heart,  would  have  alienated  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  liberal  party,  and  probably  ended 
in  revolution,  if  not  anarchy. 

In  this  grave  complication  of  the  plot  in  the 
grand  national  drama  Garibaldi  appeared  upon 
the  scene  as  the  deus  ex  machina,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  happy  denouement.  Sailing  from 
the  vicinity  of  Genoa  with  only  1000  volunteers 
on  the  6th  of  May,  he  disembarked  at  Marsala 
on  the  17th,  and  was  in  Palermo  on  the  27tli. 
Having  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  although 
opposed  by  a  Bourbon  army  of  25,000  men,  he 
established  a  provisional  government,  passed 
the  Straits  of  Messina  on  the  21st  of  August, 
and  was  in  Naples  on  the  7th  of  Sejjtember. 
Such  a  rapid  conquest,  which  surprised  every 
one  except  Garibaldi  himself,  dazzled  the  im- 
agination of  the  astonished  populations,  by 
whom  it  was  regarded  as  simply  miraculous. 
Setting  out  with  a  mere  handfid  of  men,  de- 
nounced as  a  filibuster,  his  expedition  branded 
as  piracy,  and  his  troojjs  as  bandits,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  months  he  had  routed  and  dis- 
persed a  large  and  well-appointed  army  of  reg- 
ular troops,  overthrown  a  proud  and  haughty 
if  not  powerful  dynasty,  and  been  proclaimed 
by  acclamation  dictator  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  His  enthusiastic  volunteers,  bare- 
footed and  in  rags,  in  want  of  provisions,  in  want 
of  transportation,  without  tents,  without  even 
cartridge-boxes  other  than  their  caps,  seem  un- 
mindful of  hunger  or  thirst  or  repose.  Urged 
forward  by  an  irresistible  impulse  as  they  shout 
"On  to  Naples!"  his  little  army  gathers  strength 
as  it  advances,  until  one  man  becomes  a  score, 
a  battalion,  a  brigade.     The  disorganized  Nea- 


politan troops  exchange  the  blue  waistcoat  for 
the  red  shirt,  shake  hands  with  the  volunteers 
as  they  pass,  and  shout  with  the  rest,  "Long 
live  Garibaldi  I"  As  their  idolized  commander 
pushes  forward  far  in  advance  of  his  troops, 
which  no  longer  advance  in  regular  columns, 
but  precipitate  themselves  in  disorganized  mass- 
es, multitudes  remain  standing  during  entire 
days  and  nights  with  a  hope  of  seeing  him  pass. 
Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  popular  idol  were  regarded  as 
persons  of  mark.  Any  one  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  became  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  what- 
ever he  touched  was  at  once  transformed  into  a 
relic. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  accompanied  by 
only  seven  officials,  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  in 
a  hired  hack,  passing  directly  under  the  guns  . 
of  the  fortifications,  though  manned  by  soldiers 
of  Francis  II.,  who  so  far  forgot  their  duty  to 
their  royal  master  as  to  present  arms.  The 
capital  suddenly  became  delirious  with  excite- 
ment. All  Naples  was  at  the  windows  or  in  the 
streets.  As  the  living  tides  surged  along  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  or  debouched  into  the 
public  squares,  all  distinctions  were  alike  for- 
gotten. The  citizens  were  beside  themselves 
with  joy.  They  laughed  and  wept,  they  shout- 
ed and  embraced,  amidst  enthusiastic  cries  of 
'■'■Long  live  Italian  unity  !'^  Had  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius  suddenly  liquefied  in  special  rec- 
ognition of  the  auspicious  event  the  excitement 
could  not  have  been  wilder  or  more  extreme 
than  it  already  was.  As  for  Garibaldi,  having 
inaugurated  a  provisional  government,  with  his 
usual  impetuosity  he  launclied  one  proclama- 
tion after  another,  expelling  the  Jesuits,  confis- 
cating the  goods  of  the  clergy,  establishing  ju- 
ries, and  abolishing  the  lottery.  And  as  if  For- 
tune, who  had  hitherto  been  so  lavish  of  her  fa- 
vors, would  not  dare  to  deny  her  favorite  any 
thing,  however  impracticable  or  visionary,  he 
proposed,  after  tlie  reduction  of  Capua  and  Gae- 
ta,  to  march  u])on  Rome,  then  liberate  Uudiria 
and  the  Marches,  and  with  the  battle-cry  of 
^'■Italian  unity  and  Victor  Emanuel T^  to  advance 
from  victory  to  victory  until  he  should  unfurl 
the  tricolor  from  the  standards  of  St.  Mark, 
and  proclaim  Victor  Emanuel  King  of  Italy 
from  the  sumrriit  of  tlie  Quirinal. 

What  the  result  would  have  been  if  Garibaldi 
had  attempted  to  carry  out  his  magnificent  pro- 
gramme it  is  difficult  to  say  —  possibly  a  re- 
public, most  probably  chaos.  Already  discord 
reigned  in  Sicily,  and  anarchy  in  Naples.  Of 
the  party  leaders  some  were  in  favor  of  a  repub- 
lic, some  were  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  while 
others  were  opposed  to  any  regular  form  of 
government  whatever,  preferring  public  disor- 
der for  tlie  sake  of  public  plunder.  With  an 
enormous  debt  and  an  exhausted  treasury,  the 
ex])enditures  of  the  government  were  sevenfold 
greater  than  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  while 
a  host  of  official  supernumeraries  fastened  like 
blood-thirsty  leeches  upon  the  bodv  politic,  de- 
pleting it  to  the  point  of  com^U  feiJiiiJ^Q A  H , 
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1.    AT    TEA>iO. 


In  many  cases  several  persons,  appointed  by 
conHicting  powers,  claimed  the  same  office — all 
drawing  the  pay  and  none  performing  the  du- 
ties. The  most  audacious  and  unscrupulous 
monopolized  the  highest  places  of  public  trust, 
while  the  police  committed  the  very  offenses 
they  were  appointed  to  prevent.  Add  to  this 
the  plots  of  the  clei'gy,  the  machinations  of  the 
royalists,  together  with  the  unbridled  license  of 
those  who  construed  liberty  into  freedom  from 
all  legal  restraints,  and  we  have  a  faint  picture 
of  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  at  this  time  in 
the  Neapolitan  ])rovinces. 

Meanwhile    Garibaldi,  the   magic    of  whose 


name  alone,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment, might  have  checked  the  excesses  and 
abuses  Mhich  threatened  the  life  of  the  nation, 
if  not  the  existence  of  society  itself,  was  fully 
occupied  in  conductiug  the  military  operations 
in  the  field.  His  rapid  and  victorious  advance 
had  been  suddenly  arrested  before  the  strong- 
holds of  Capua  and  Gaeta,  where  Francis  II., 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  defended  himself 
with  great  spirit  and  obstinacy.  The  volun- 
teers, w^ho  had  achieved  such  brilliant  success  on 
the  march,  were  hardly  prepared  to  conduct  the 
operations  of  a  siege.  Then,  too,  there  were  evi- 
dent signs  of  reaction.     The  popular  enthusiasm 
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began  to  ebb.  The  royalists,  recovering  from 
their  panic,  began  to  rally,  while  the  besieged 
Bourbon  army,  emboldened  by  partial  success- 
es, attempted  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  with  a  view  of  marching  upon  the  capi- 
tal.    Affairs  had  evidently  reached  a  crisis. 

Garibaldi's  extremity  was  Cavour's  opportu- 
nity. While  the  illustrious  captain  had  been 
winning  success  upon  the  field  of  battle  the 
prime  minister  had  been  rendering  equally  ef- 
fective service  upon  the  field  of  dij)lomacy.  He 
had  succeeded  in  preventing  foreign  interven- 
tion until  he  could  present  to  Europe  a/ait  ac- 
compli. He  now  resolved  to  intervene,  in  order 
to  secure  and  consolidate ihe  results  of  the  rev- 
olution in  the  interests  of  Italian  unity,  by  sub- 
stituting a  regular  for  a  provisional  form  of 
government.  He  accordingly  counseled  the 
king  to  push  forward  the  Italian  troops  across 
the  papal  frontier,  with  a  view  of  co-operating 
with  the  army  before  Capua.  It  was  a  bold 
and  hazardous  movement.  Franco  showed  her 
disapproval  by  recalling  her  minister  from  Tu- 
rin ;  Russia  did  likewise  ;  Avhile  Prussia  remon- 
strated in  the  most  energetic  terms.  Cavour, 
as  usual,  succeeded  in  pacifying  diplomacy  with 


a  memorandum,  while  the  battle  of  Castelfidar- 
do,  the  liberation  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches, 
and  the  capitulation  of  Ancona  restored  the 
waning  credit  of  the  monarchy,  and  vindicated 
its  claim  to  direct  the  national  movement.  The 
2Gth  of  October  the  troops  of  Victor  Emanuel 
and  Garibaldi  form  a  junction  before  Capua. 
The  king  and  dictator  strike  hands  at  Teano, 
and  the  victors  of  Castelfidardo  and  Palermo 
fraternize  upon  the  banks  of  the  Volturno.  On 
the  capitulation  of  Capua  the  king  and  Gari- 
baldi, seated  in  a  carriage  side  by  side,  make 
their  triumphant  entry  into  Naples ;  and  soon 
after  the  patriot  chieftain,  with  a  noble  disin- 
terestedness worthy  of  a  Cincinnatus,  having 
voluntarily  laid  aside  his  dictatorial  dignity, 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  criminal  counsels  of  am- 
bitious partisans,  and  retires  once  more  to  his 
island  home  at  Caprera. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  contempo- 
raries was  accustomed  to  say  of  Cavour  that  he 
possessed  the  two  most  essential  qualities  of  a 
great  statesman — "prudence  and  imprudence." 
He  knew  when  to  dare — when  audacity  alone 
would  turn  the  trembling  scale  in  his  favor; 
yet  he  ever  exemplified  the  counsel  of  Louis 
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XIV. :  "a\"6  I'ien  exposer  au  hasard^de  ce  qui  pent 
etre  assure  par  la  prudence."  At  the  same  time 
tenacious  and  flexible,  firm  and  conciliatory, 
his  policy  adapted  itself  to  the  ever-varying 
phases  of  revolutionary  change  ;  now  bold  and 
reckless,  now  cautious  and  crafty,  now  frank 
and  straightforward,  yet  always  marked  with 
charajcteristic  ability.  He  had  a  scope  rather 
than  a  system,  an  aim  rather  than  a  policy.  His 
work  was  rugged,  irregidar,  unfinished,  with  an 
out-look  toward  all  possible  contingencies.  He 
always  left  "toothing-stones"  in  his  state-craft, 
with  a  view  to  further  additions  to  the  polit- 
ical structure  as  necessity  might  dictate  or  cir- 
cumstances permit.  In  revolutionary  times, 
when  the  elements  of  society  are  in  a  state  of 
effervescence,  a  well-defined  policy  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  only  when  the  jjrocess  of  crystalli- 
zation sets  in  that  you  can  successfully  formu- 
late a  system.  But,  although  Cavour  constant- 
ly varied  his  tactics,  he  never  for  a  monient  lost 
sight  of  the  objective  point  toward  which  all  his 
movements  were  invariably  directed — Italian 
unity  and  independence  under  the  Oigis  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy. 

In  medieval  Italy,  under  the  shadow  of  papal 
Rome,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  largest  lil)erty — a 
most  zealous  advocate  of  free  trade,  free  speech, 
free  schools,  a  free  press,  and  a  "  free  church  in 
a  free  state."  "All  the  world,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  knows  how  to  govern  by  martial  law  ;  I  would 
govern  by  means  of  liberty."  Nor  was  he  a 
mere  theorist.  He  persistently  refused  to 
muzzle  the  press,  though  no  one  suffered  more 
from  its  unbridled  license  than  he.      As  a  po- 


litical economist  he  carried  out  his  views  on 
free  trade  by  the  abolition  of  discriminating 
duties,  though  as  Minister  of  Finance  he  was 
comj>elled  to  see  the  revenues  diminished  at  a 
time  when  the  necessity  of  increasing  them  was 
the  greatest.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  his 
liberal  tendencies,  he  was  always  in  favor  of  a 
monarchical  rather  than  a  republican  form  of 
government  for  Italy,  as  better  adapted  to  the 
temper  of  her  people,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  her  institutions. 

Though  rich  and  of  a  noble  lineage,  he  at- 
tached but  little  weight  to.  birth  and  position, 
rarely  wore  decorations,  and  had  but  little  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  prized  the  "  pomp  of  rib- 
bons." In  speaking  of  the  gravitating  tenden- 
cies of  modern  society,  he  predicted  that  within 
fifty  years  there  would  not  be  a  knightly  order 
in  Europe.  Still,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
an  aristocracy  might  be  useful  to  Italy,  and 
^^ noblesse  oblige''  was  one  of  his  favorite  mot- 
toes. 

Generous  and  conciliatory  in  his  bearing  to- 
ward all  parties,  and  prompt  to  recognize  the 
good  qualities  of  his  opponents,  he  ])racticed 
largely,  as  he  says  of  himself,  the  "])enultimate 
j)recept  of  Paternoster,"  His  adversaries  of 
to-day  became  his  allies  to-morrow.  In  truth, 
he  regarded  i)olitical  friendships  and  animosi- 
ties as  a  contradiction  of  terms,  and  without 
hesitation  would  renounce  the  one  and  excuse 
the  other,  simply  on  the  ground  of  state  policy. 
With  a  strong  taint  of  Machiavelian  blood  in 
his  veins,  he  did  not  recognize  the  idea  that 
the  rules  of  morality,  which  ought  to  govern 
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the  intercourse  of  individuals,  are  binding  upon 
societies,  or  applicable  to  international  rela- 
tions. The  dangerous  maxim  that  "the  end 
justifies  the  means''  is  painfully  conspicuous  in 
his  political  creed.  He  would  create  a  neces- 
sity, or  precipitate  a  crisis,  then  plead  it  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  subsequent  policy.  He  could 
affiliate  with  strange  bedfellows  when  it  suited 
his  purpose,  though  frank  enough  to  tell  them 
jocosely  that  if  pressed  diplomatically  he  would 
"deny  them  like  Peter." 

Among  modern  English  statesmen  he  proba- 
bly most  resembled  Peel  in  his  domestic  and 
Palmerston  in  his  foreign  policy.  In  some  re- 
spects a  singular  combination  of  strange  con- 
tradictions, even  these  seemed  to  contribute  to 
his  final  success.  Moderate  in  his  pretensions, 
though  inexhaustible  in  his  resources,  he  was 
a  pronounced  radical,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
servative dress.  Persevering  and  laborious  in 
spite  of  constitutional  proclivities,  what  ap- 
peared a  political  instinct  in  the  marvelous 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  solved  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  state  policy  was  simply 
the  result  of  a  conscious  and  laborious  process 
of  ratiocination.  With  much  to  create,  much 
to  destroy,  and  more  to  transform,  he  was  an 
iconoclast  as  well  as  an  organizer.  He  aided 
progress  by  the  removal  of  barriers  to  a  natural 
development,  and  built  up  new  systems  in  de- 
molishing old.  He  made  political  mistakes, 
and  acknowledged  them,  but  no  one  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  extricate  himself  from  their  le- 
gitimate consequences.  When  you  imagine  he 
has  committed  a  fatal  error,  and  is  irretrievablv 
lost,  by  some  bold  and  skillful  movement  upon 
the  diplomatic  chess-board  he  checkmates  Eu- 
rope, and  compels  the  great  powers  to  accept 
political  results,  not  only  in  open  violation  of 
solemn  treaties,  but  in  direct  contravention  of 
international  law. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Cavour  was  of 
medium  stature,  with  a  tendency  to  corpulency ; 
quick  and  energetic  in  his  movements  ;  with 
a  forehead  broad,  high,  and  spacious ;  his  eyes 


partially  closed  by  weakness,  and  still  further 
concealed  by  spectacles ;  his  mouth  not  well 
formed  and  somewhat  voluptuous,  over  which 
j)layed  an  ironical  smile,  the  joint  offspring  of 
mirth  and  disdain.  Nevertheless,  the  tout  en- 
semble of  his  countenance  was  expressive  of  be- 
nignity. Simple  in  his  manners,  though  dig- 
nified in  his  bearing,  he  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized any  where  as  a  sub-alpine  country  gen- 
tleman familiar  with  the  usages  of  the  court. 
Though  of  an  irascible,  phosphoric  tempera- 
ment, he  rarely  or  never  lost  his  self-control. 
Generous  in  his  enmities  and  liberal  in  his 
friendships,  he  was  chary  of  his  confidence  and 
exclusive  in  his  intimacies.  It  may  be  that 
he  was  devoid  of  faith  and  affection,  but  he 
certainly  loved  Italy,  and  believed  in  his  own 
mission.  Doubtless  he  had  genius,  but  it  was 
not  the  prismatic  genius  of  the  poet,  clothing 
the  heavens  with  rainbows,  and  decking  the 
earth  with  flowers.  In  truth,  he  Avas  lacking 
in  ideality,  and  wanting  in  sentiment.  With- 
out an  ear  for  music,  he  constrained  Verdi  to 
accept  a  seat  in  Parliament,  though  he  did  not 
hesitate,  at  the  same  time,  to  affirm  that,  as  for 
himself,  it  would  be  easier  to  regenerate  Italy 
than  to  compose  a  single  sonnet. 

The  2d  of  June  had  been  appointed  by  the 
government  as  the  national  fete  day,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  achievement  of  Italian 
unity  ;  but  amidst  the  public  rejoicings  from 
one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other  Italy 
was  overtaken  by  a  calamity  which  she  shared 
in  common  with  the  whole  of  liberal  Europe. 
On  the  eve  of  this  celebration,  after  a  long  and 
stormy  discussion  in  Parliament,  Cavour  re- 
turned home,  sad,  weary,  and  perplexed,  dined 
as  usual  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  and  soon 
after  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  an 
unaccountable  distress.  As  he  grew  rapidly 
worse,  and  the  news  of  his  dangerous  illness 
spread  through  the  capital,  the  residence  of 
the  prime  minister  was  besieged  by  a  silent, 
anxious,  and  sympathizing  crowd,  that  throng- 
ed the  court,  the  vestibule,  and  even  the  grand 
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staircase  until  long  after  the  hour  of  midnight, 
while  tlie  telegraph  was  busy  in  transmitting 
the  medical  bulletins  of  the  illustrious  suti'erer 
to  the  various  sovereigns  and  cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope. As  in  life,  so  in  death,  the  welfare  of 
his  beloved  Italy  was  ever  ujjpermost  in  his 
thoughts.  In  his  paroxysms  of  delirium  he 
discusses  questions  of  state  policy,  and  from 
time  to  time  calls  for  his  private  secretary,  with 
a  view  of  dictating  dispatches.  To  his  ])hysi- 
cians  he  said,  "Cure  me  promptly  ;  I  have  Ita- 
ly on  my  shoulders,  and  time  is  precious."  As 
the  king  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  affectionate- 
ly pressed  the  hand  of  his  dying  minister,  he 
exclaimed,  ''Oh,  sire,  I  have  many  things  to 
communicate  to  you,  many  papers  to  show 
you,  but  now  I  am  too  ill."  After  taking  leave 
of  his  friends  and  domestics  he  sank  rapidly ; 
but  on  his  confessor  coming  into  his  chamber 
to  administer  extreme  unction  he  aroused  him- 
self, took  the  padre  by  tlie  hand,  and  said,  sig- 
nificantly, ''^Libera  chiesa  in  libero  stato  T'* 
These  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  states- 
man, who  soon  after,  without  farther  suffering, 
passed  away,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age, 
a  victim  of  overwork  and  untiring  devotion  to 
his  country. 

Tlie  sorrow  occasioned  by  his  death  was  uni- 
versal, not  only  throughout  Italy,  but  Europe. 
The  funeral  took  place  with  more  than  regal 
pomp.  In  spite  of  the  rain,  which  fell  in  tor- 
rents, as  if  the  very  elements  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  mournful  event,  an  immense  concourse 
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of  people,  with  every  manifestation  of  sincere 
and  })rofound  grief,  thronged  the  sidewalks,  or 
followed  in  the  procession.  The  national  stand- 
ard was  dra))ed  in  mourning,  and  in  all  the 
large  cities  business  was  entirely  suspended. 
Even  his  political  enemies  recognized  his  death 
as  a  national  loss ;  while  Garibaldians,  burying 
their  resentments  in  his  newly  opened  sepulchre 
at  Santena,  followed  silently  and  respectfully 
in  the  wake  of  his  funeral  car. 

He  died  early,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  the  assured  triumph  of  the  policy  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  his  life  and  conse- 
crated his  genius.  What  he  failed  to  accom- 
plish himself,  with  singular  prevision  he  clearly 
foreshadowed.  Among  the  latest  of  his  speech- 
es delivered  in  Parliament  was  the  celebrated 
one  ujion  the  Roman  question,  which,  in  view 
of  transpiring  events,  is  invested  with  peculiar 
interest.  Referring  to  Rome  as  the  capital  of 
Italy,  he  said  : 

"  Our  destiny,  gentlemen — I  declare  it  open- 
ly— is  to  make  the  Erernal  City,  upon  which 
twenty-five  centuries  have  accumulated  every 
species  of  renown,  the  splendid  cajjital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  But  perhaps  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  honorable  interpellant,  who  has  ask- 
ed by  what  means  we  are  to  attain  to  this  de- 
sirable end.  I  would  reply.  If  you  will  first 
inform  me  as  to  what  will  be  the  condition  of 
Italy  and  Europe  Avithin  the  next  six  months, 
I  will  resjjond  :  but  if  you  can  not  furnish  me 
Avith  these  data — these  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem—  I  fear  that  neither  I  nor  any  one  of 
the  mathematicians  of  diplomacy  will  be  sue- 
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cessfiil  in  timling  the 
unknown  quantity  you 
seek," 

He,  however,  indi 
cated  some  of  thr 
more  rational  mean- 
to  be  employed  in  thi 
solution  of  this  diffi 
cult  question — as  the 
establishment,  of  v. 
compact  and  powerfii' 
government  at  home, 
the  modification  oi 
public  opinion  abroad, 
and  the  growing  con 
viction  in  modern  so 
ciety  that  liberty  is 
eminently  favorable  to 
tlie  development  of 
true  religious  senti- 
ment. He  predicted 
that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  "  the 
large  majority  of  sin- 
cere and  intelligent 
Catholics  will  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the 
august  pontiff  who 
represents  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion would  be  able 
to  exercise,  in  a  man- 
ner much  more  free 
and  independent,  his 
spiritual  functions, 
guarded  by  the  love 
and  respect  of  twenty- 
two  millions  of  Ital- 
ians, than  defended  by 
twenty-five  thousand 
bayonets"  of  merce- 
naries and  foreigners, 
ed  :  "  The  moral  world  is  subjected  to  laws 
analogous  to  those  of  the  physical  world.  The 
attraction  is  in  proportion  to  the  mass ;  and  by 
as  much  as  Italy  becomes  more  strong  and 
compact,  by  so  much  will  the  attraction  which 
she  exercises  upon  Venice  (and  Rome)  become 
the  more  powerful  and  irresistible." 

On  another  occasion,  in  a  conversation  re- 
lated by  his  private  secretary,  he  says:  "Can 
you  imagine  Italy  without  Rome,  or  assign  to 
Rome  any  other  position  than  that  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Italy  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  moment 
has  arrived  for  solving  the  question  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  which  has  been  in  all  time  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  Italian 
nationality  ;  and  that  the  only  mode  of  solving 
that  question  is  to  reassure  the  Catholic  world 
as  to  the  position  that  will  be  assigned  to  the 

papacy  by  a   regenerated   Italy? You  say 

that  the  papacy  will  never  abdicate.     I  do  not 
demand  an  explicit  abdication  ;  I  am  content 

with  a  tacit  renunciation When  Europe  is 

persnaded  that  we  do  not  wish  to  inflict  injury 
upon  Catholicism,  it  will  find  it  both  natural 


He  subsequently  add- 
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and  convenient  that  the  Italian  tricolor  shall 
wave  over  Rome  instead  of  a  foreign  flag.  Tlie 
undertaking  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  it  is  so 
much  the  more  worthy  of  being  accomplished. 
It  is  not  in  vain  that  Italy  has  waited  so  long 
in  order  to  regain  her  unity  and  independence. 
The  reconstruction  of  our  nationality  ought  not 
to  be  barren  in  its  results  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  belongs  to  us  to  put  an  end  to  the 
grand  conflict  between  civilization  and  the 
church — between  liberty  and  authority.  What- 
ever you  may  say,  I  cherish  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  induce  the  more  sincere  Catholics  and 
intelligent  priests  to  agree  with  me.  And  who 
knows  whether  I  may  not  be  able  from  the 
heights  of  the  Capitol  to  sign  a  new  religious 
peace — a  treaty  which  will  be  productive  of 
grander  results  upon  the  future  destinies  of 
human  society  than  the  peace  of  Westphalia?" 
He  did  not  live  to  realize  his  splendid  dream  ; 
nevertheless,  the  noble  work  goes  bravely  on. 
On  the  7th  of  November,  1866,  Victor  Eman- 
uel, to  whom  had  been  presented  the  iron 
crown  that  had  once  pressed  the  brows  of  Char- 
lemagne, Barbarossa,  and  Napoleon,  made  his 
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triumphal  entry  into  Venice  along  the  Grand 
Canal,  with  a  pomp  and  splendor  well  worthy 
of  the  republic  in  its  palmiest  days ;  while  the 
Italian  tricolor  was  hoisted  upon  the  standards 
of  St.  Mark,  where  once  floated  the  triple  gon- 
falons^ amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon. 
And  now  follows  the  crowning  act  in  the  grand 
political  drama.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  explosion  of  the  last  mine,  which  announced 
to  the  world  the  completion  of  that  gigantic 
enterprise  inaugurated  by  the  great  Italian 
statesman,  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  great 
bell  of  the  Capitol  sounds  out  an  exultant  peal 
of  inarticulate  joy,  proclaiming  the  downfall 


of  the  temporal  power,  after  twelve  hundred 
years  of  papal  domination ;  and  that  Rome, 
once  the  proud  metropolis  of  the  world,  has 
again  become  the  capital  of  a  regenerated  It- 
aly, which,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty 
centuries,  is  united  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adri- 
atic, and  from  Susa  to  Peloro.  The  ashes  of 
the  illustrious  sleeper  in  Santena's  hallowed 
precincts  must  have  stirred  within  their  cere- 
ments as  a  Roman  deputation,  amidst  the  pub- 
lic rejoicings  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  oth- 
er, crowned  his  tomb  with  an  imperishable 
memorial,  in  touching  recognition  of  a  nation's 
gratitude  for  a  life  of  toil  and  conflict,  that  has 
finally  culminated  in  a  nation's  regeneration. 
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CLIMATE  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
among  the  forces  which  contribute  to  the 
development  of  human  nature.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  race  to  hold  out  for  many 
generations  against  the  enervating  influence  of 
tropical  sunshine  or  the  hardening  eflect  of  frig- 
id zones,  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth  naturally 
assimilate  in  habits  and  customs  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  outward  air,  which,  while  controlling 
the  condition  of  the  body,  shapes,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  nature  of  the  inward  man.  In  the 
frigid  zones,  where  man's  whole  energy  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  somnolent  death  by  frost 
away  from  his  physical  being,  great  intellect- 
ual activity  would  be  impossible ;  and  in  time 
even  the  most  gifted  people,  doomed  to  exist 
perpetually  among  the  ice-fields  of  Greenland, 
would  descend  to  mere  lumps  of  blubber,  and, 
like  the  Esquimaux,  seek  no  higher  enjoyment 
than  watching  all  day  long  by  the  seal-hole  in 
the  ice. 


In  the  temperate  and  more  favored  portions 
of  our  earth's  surfoce,  where  heat  and  cold  al- 
ternate with  certain  regularity,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  opportunity  for  both  physical 
and  mental  development.  How  curious  it  is 
to  watch  the  gradual  change  and  relaxation  of 
character,  and  the  increased  infusion  of  hot 
blood,  as  the  sun  rises  higher  and  higher  in 
the  heavens !  All  the  way  along  our  Atlan- 
tic coast  this  difi'erence  is  visible;  but  so  grad- 
ual is  the  change  that  one  is  scarcely  aware  of 
its  extent,  except  by  comparing  the  rugged  and 
intellectual  clui meter  of  New  England  with  the 
luscious,  indolent  life  of  the  southern  portions 
of  Florida  and  Cuba. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  length  the 
philosophy  of  climatic  influence.  The  fact, 
however,  is  certain,  that  climate  determines, 
in  a  large  measure,  the  habits  and  nature  of  a 
people ;  and  in  countries  where  a  tropical  tem- 
perature lasts  during  the  entire  year,  out- door 
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life  acquires  a  stability  and  character  of  its  own 
quite  impossible  in  a  land  where  almost  every 
moon  brings  changes  and  different  necessities. 

The  approach  to  Havana  from  the  sea  has 
nothing  about  it  peculiarly  noticeable  or  at- 
tractive. If  it  is  fair  weather — and  it  almost 
always  is  fair  weather  off  Havana — the  placidity 
of  the  v,ater  and  the  delicious  spiciness  of  the 
land  breeze  are  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fos- 
tidious  traveler.  The  entrance  to  Havana  Har- 
bor is  narrow.  On  the  left  is  the  small  fortress, 
with  its  light-house  on  a  rock,  knoAvn  as  Moro 
Castle,  with  lines  of  low  hills  surmounted  by 
winding  walls  of  fortifications  stretching  east- 
ward. On  the  other  hand  lies  the  Punta  Fort, 
and  the  city,  with  its  flat  roofs  and  blue  and 
green  and  white  walls  glistening  in  the  warm 
sunlight.  On  a  fair,  still  day  all  the  golden 
quality  of  tropical  sunshine  is  fully  realized  as 
the  vessel  glides  through  the  narrow  entrance, 
past  the  heights  opposite  the  city,  crowned  by 
Fort  Cabafia,  and  passes  up  into  the  broad  basin 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay.  The  surface  of 
the  water  is  placid,  and  reflects  a  peculiar  whit- 
ish, glassy  light,  and  the  old,  picturesque  bum- 
boats,  which  surround  the  ship  as  soon  as  she 
comes  to  her  anchorage,  float  upon  it  with  such 
languid  motion  as  to  leave  no  Avake  behind 
them. 

These  bumboats  are  at  once  tlie  convenience 
and  pest  of  the  stranger  arriving  in  Havana. 
The  water  at  the  wharves  being  too  shallow  to 
admit  of  the  approach  of  vessels  of  much 
draught,  all  steamers  are  compelled  to  anchor 
a  long  distance  from  shore,  and  the  traveler  is 
dependent  upon  the  bumboats  to  effect  a  land- 
ing. These  boats  are  clumsy,  unsteady  little 
things,  with  an  awning  of  striped  blue  and 
white  stuff  extended  over  one  end,  and  a  large 
sail,  which,  however,  often  flaps  loosely  on  the 
mast,  and  leaves  the  swartliy  boatman,  in  his 
linen  shirt  and  broad  Panama,  to  propel  his 
boat  with  oars  as  best  he  can. 

The  wharf  at  tlie  custom-house,  the  first 
land-picture   which   greets   the   traveler,  is   a 


true  bit  of  the  whole  city.  Sunny  and  hot, 
with  a  few  half-naked  negroes  waiting  to  seize 
the  trunks  and  carry  them  inside  the  building, 
some  custom-house  officers  dressed  in  striped 
blue  and  white  linen,  with  the  invariable  broad- 
brimmed  Panama,  and  just  outside  the  railing 
which  separates  the  wharf  from  the  street  a 
few  dark-eyed,  salloAv-faced  loungers  smoking 
and  gazing  idly  at  the  new  arrivals. 

Passing  through  the  building  one  finds  one's 
self  in  the  square,  among  a  crowd  of  street  car- 
riages, whose  drivers  all  clamor  loudly  for  the 
privilege  of  whirling  you  away  through  the  nar- 
row, dingy  streets  to  your  lodging. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  in  the  world  where 
public  carriages  are  cheaper  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  more  wretched  than  in  Havana.  Tlie 
old  volante  is  no  longer  to  be  found  at  the 
street  stands,  but  has  given  place  to  the  Vic- 
toria, a  small  two-seated  affair,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  which  unfortunate  aniinal  is  generally  in 
trie  last  st.ages  of  his  natural  life.  Gaunt  and 
weak-kneed,  often  falling  down  several  times 
in  the  course  of  a  drive  round  the  city,  it  looks 
like  the  most  miserable  specimen  of  horseflesh 
which  was  ever  turned  out  to  die  in  a  wilder- 
ness. At  some  stands  larger,  four-seated  car- 
riages can  be  obtained,  drawn  generally  by  an- 
imals in  a  better  state  of  preservation  ;  and  the 
horses  belonging  to  private  carriages,  or  spe- 
cially hired  from  livery-stables,  are  many  of 
them  magnificent  creatures,  ])roud  and  fiery, 
dasliing  through  the  narrow  streets  with  an  im- 
petuosity fatal  to  the  feeble  brother  of  the  pub- 
lic carriage  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

The  national  vehicle  of  Cuba  is  the  volante. 
Althougli  not  seen  so  much  as  formerly  in  the 
streets  of  Havana,  it  is  still  in  fiivor  as  a  pri- 
vate carriage ;  and  in  the  country,  where  the 
roads  are  so  bad  at  times  as  to  be  almost  im- 
passable, its  use  is  almost  universal.  It  is  a 
curious-looking  affair.  The  seat,  broad  enough 
for  two  persons,  is  placed  midway  between  the 
two  immense  wheels  and  the  horse,  giving  a 
pleasant,  seesawing  motion   to  the  occupant. 
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It  has  a  cover  like  a  chaise-top,  with  a  curtain 
of  heavy  cpach  cloth,  to  be  buttoned  from  the. 
dasher  to  the  front  of  the  top  in  rainy  or  very 
sunny  weather.     These  volantes  make  quite  a 


splendid  appearance  on  the  Paseo,  or  grand 
drive,  in  the  evening,  when  the  top  is  put  back, 
and  the  seat  occu])ied  by  two  pretty  Spanish 
donas,  dressed  in  thin,  showy  material,  their 
heads  uncovered  except  by  masses  of  black 
hair.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  a  small  middle 
seat,  called  the  nina  honitn  (pretty  girl),  in 
which  case  a  third  beauty  is  added  to  the  party. 
Besides  the  horse  harnessed  in  the  shafts,  there 
is  commonly  another  fastened  alongside  by  long 
traces.  Upon  this  second  horse  rides  the  cali- 
sero,  or  driver.  He  is  a  magnificent  fellow  in 
his  way.  Black  and  shiny  of  countenance, 
dressed  in  blue  coat  trimmed  with  bright  braid 
and  gold-lace,  yellow  breeches,  with  huge  top- 
boots  and  spurs,  and  very  broad-brinmied  Pan- 
ama, he  sits  proudly  in  his  high  saddle,  and 
cracks  his  long  whip  as  he  dashes  up  and  down 
the  drive. 

Evening  in  Havana  is  the  time  for  all  social  in- 
tercourse. The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  renders 
the  streets  and  drives  oppressive  during  the 
day-time,  and  ladies  are  rarely  seen  outside  of 
the  houses.  Arrayed  in  the  thinnest  and  loos- 
est of  linen  wrappers,  they  lounge  in  cool,  dark 
rooms  until  the  approach  of  evening  entices 
them  to  don  their  gay  attire,  draw  back  the 
shutters,  and  receive  their  friends.  Then  it  is 
that  the  Paseo  becomes  crowded  with  gay 
equipages,  and  salutations  are  exchanged  as 
the  carriages  pass  and  repass  in  going  up  and 
down  the  drive.  As  darkness  comes  on,  the 
crowd  passes  back  to  the  city  down  the  long 
Calle  de  la  Reina,  and  goes  to  finish  the  day  at 
the  theatres,  or  lingers  around  the  park  in  the 
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Prado,  where  among  trees  and  flowers  is  sta- 
tioned a  fine  military  band  of  music  on  every 
pleasant  evening.  Almost  all  shopping  in  which 
ladies  are  concerned  is  carried  on  after  night- 
fall. During  the  day  ladies  rarely  visit  the 
shops,  it  being  customary  to  send  a  servant  for 
patterns,  and  choose  the  goods  at  home.  But 
in  the  evening,  the  shops  being  brilliantly  light- 
ed, the  narrow  streets  present  the  appearance 
of  long  arcades,  and  the  carriages  passing  up 
and  down  stop  before  the  doors,  while  the 
clerks  bring  out  specimens  of  goods  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  fair  customer. 

During  the  day  the  streets  present  a  curious 
picture  of  all  phases  of  tropical  life.  Promi- 
nent among  the  crowd  are  the  negroes,  both 
men  and  women.  There  are  all  kinds  of  ne- 
groes in  Havana,  from  the  young  ones,  who, 
running  almost  naked  about  the  streets,  remind 
one  of  a  herd  of  monkeys,  to  the  blind,  tooth- 
less, and  dilapidated  old  creatures  whose  early 
days  were  spent  among  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and 
whose  whole  frames  twinkle  Avith  almost  youth- 
ful enjoyment  when,  on  Holy  King's  Day,  some 
wild,  heathenish  melody,  sung  by  bands  of  ne- 
groes through  the  street,  reminds  them  of  the 
far-off  home. 

There  are  many  free  negroes  in  Havana — 
some  who  have  received  the  gift  of  freedom  from 
their  kind-hearted  masters,  and  many  who,  by 
skillful  use  of  their  leisure  hours,  have  earned 
sufficient  to  purchase  themselves  a  privilege  al- 
most universally  granted  to  the  slaves  in  Cuba. 
We  know  one  old  free  negro  there,  a  man  about 
sixty,  who,  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  brought 


over  from  Africa,  and  has  lived  in  Havana  ever 
since.  Smart  and  capable,  Jose'  very  soon  work- 
ed himself  free,  and  now  lives  by  himself,  in  an 
inde])endentsort  of  fashion,  workingjustenough 
to  supi)ly  his  simple  necessities,  and  smoking  in 
the  sun  the  remainder  of  the  time.  If  any 
thing  is  to  be  done  or  found  out,  call  Jose',  and 
lay  tlie  case  before  him.  He  listens,  and  when 
the  situation  is  fully  appreciated,  with  a  knowing 
twist  of  his  head  he  darts  off',  and  no  messen- 
ger more  sure,  no  spy  more  cunning.  His  cos- 
tume is  the  very  ideal  of  simplicity — linen  pants, 
always  clean  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  a 
shirt,  buttoned  generally  at  the  throat,  but  hang- 
ing open  at  the  bosom  with  a  cool  airiness  quite 
enviable  on  a  very  hot  day.  Jose  never  car- 
ries bundles  in  his  hands  if  their  size  will  ad- 
mit of  their  being  thrust  into  his  shirt,  and  goes 
about  with  the  piece  of  bread  left  over  from  his 
breakfast  tucked  in  there  so  as  to  be  handy  for 
luncheon.  It  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  he  ate 
the  bread  himself ;  but  we  recollect,  on  a  certain 
morning  when  our  own  servant  was  missing,  and 
we  sent  Jose'  for  rolls  for  breakfast,  it  was  quite 
another  thing  to  crumb  the  rolls  brought  home 
in  his  original  pocket  into  our  coffee,  and  we 
ventured  a  gentle  remonstrance.  With  a  very 
sorry  countenance  Jose' accepted  our  reproof,  and 
commenced  vigorously  wiping  the  rolls  with  a 
plaid  blue  and  green  handkercliief  which  he  un- 
twisted from  his  woolly  head  for  that  purpose. 
We  did  not  send  Jose  for  bread  any  more  ;  but, 
for  all  that,  he  remained  our  firm  friend,  and  no 
friend  could  be  truer  or  more  steadfast  than 
poor  old  Jose'. 
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Two  largely  prominent  elements  of  the  street 
crowd  are  the  priests,  who,  as  in  every  Catho- 
lie  country,  are  continually  passing  to  and  fro 
on  their  various  errands  of  piety  and  mercy, 
and  the  Voluntarios,  that  portion  of  Havana 
population  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Cuban 
revolution.  If  any  movement  has  l)een  made, 
if  any  new  scheme  is  under  consideration,  in 
short,  no  matter  what,  or  where,  or  how,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  it  is  always  the  Volunta- 
rios  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They  are 
looked  up  to  as  the  supreme  and  reigning  pow- 
er, and  no  doubt  this  view  of  the  case  comes 
very  near  the  truth.  An  immense  organiza- 
tion, springing  into  life  in  a  few  months  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  island,  its  members  drawn 
from  all  classes  of  society,  it  represents  the  pop- 
ular feeling  toward  the  Cuban  element  which 
has  caused  the  war.  Large  numbers  of  Votun- 
tarios  have  left  Havana  for  active  service  in  the 
interior  of  the  island ;  but  many  still  remain, 
garrisoning  the  forts  about  the  city,  and  other- 
wise performing  military  duty.  Dressed  in 
striped  blue  and  white  or  buff"  linen,  with  green 
or  scarlet  facings,  they  form  a  picturesque  ad- 
dition to  the  population. 

Distinct  from  the  Havana  Volunteers  are 
those  who  arrive  with  the  regular  troops  in  the 
steamers  from  Cadiz  and  Barcelona.  These 
pass  almost  immediately  through  the  city  to 
the  front,  wherever  that  may  be,  a  matter  some- 
what difficult  to  determine  in  Cuban  warfare. 
Distinguished  among  the  Spanish  Volunteers 
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are  the  Catalans^  as  being  among  the  first  to 
rush  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  of  the 
sieinpre  Jiel  isia,  and  all  of  them  noble  and  brave 
sons  of  Catalonia.  Great  preparations  were 
made  to  welcome  the  first  detachments  on  their 
arrival  in  Havana;  and  when  the}'  stepped  on 
shore  it  was  to  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
an  enthusiastic  populace,  and  the  whole  city 
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gav  Avitli  flags  and  wreaths  of  green  and  flow- 
ers. We  well  remetnber  the  appearance  of 
this  magnificent  body  of  men  as  they  marched 
up  Calle  O'Reiley  nnder  arches  decked  with  the 
Spanish  colors,  tlieir  red  Catalan  caps  and  pol- 
ished muskets  flashing  and  sparkling  all  up 
and  down  the  street.  Poor  fellows!  Tliat 
was  in  the  earlv  part  of  1869,  and  long  before 
this,  we  fear,  many  a  one  has  fallen  before  some 
Cuban  bullet,  or  snrrendered  to  that  still  worse 
enemy  of  Spanish  soldiery  in  Cuba,  yellow  fever. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  streets  of  Havana  is  tropical  fruit.  Ha- 
vana oranges  arc  known  the  world  over ;  but 
there  are  many  fruits  too  Inscious  to  endure  ex- 
portation, which  lie  in  their  golden  and  russet 
beauty  at  all  the  fruit  stands  in  the  city.  These 
stands  are  kept  by  some  dark-eyed  Spanish 
peasant,  or  by  Chinamen.  Occasionally  one 
sees  a  huge  old  black  woman  settled  on  the 
sidewalk,  looking  as  if  she  had  been  born  there, 
and  never  would  move  away,  at  her  side  a  heap 
of  oranges  and  green  cocoa-nuts,  among  which 
roll  half  a  dozen  naked  black  babies,  with  an 
air  of  sunny  contentment  so  delicious  to  behold 
that  one  forgets  to  inquire,  how  about  the  or- 
anges? But  this  is  the  exception.  Common- 
ly the  fruit  is  arranged  on  a  neat  counter  ]iro- 
tected  by  an  awning  overhead,  and  often  a  sec- 
ond put  up  at  the  side  like  a  sail.  Here  one 
may  stop  and  eat  his  fill  of  all  kinds  of  fruit — sa- 
potas,  luscious  as  honey  ;  mammees,  with  their 
russet  rind  and  red,  pasty  pulp ;  oranges  with 
the  yellow  peol  cut  otf  in  a  thin,  long  strip,  as 
a  New  England  girl  would  peel  an  ajiple  when 
her  lover's  initial  lav  concealed  in  the  skin — and 


end  oft*  the  feast  with  the  milk  of  a  green  cocoa- 
nut,  or  a  draught  of  water  from  the  poron,  or 
clay  water-cooler,  uhich  is  to  be  found  on  every 
Cuban  table.  Another  way  to  obtain  fruit  in 
small  quantities  is  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  travel- 
ing veiulor.  Mounted  on  an  immense  saddle 
of  straw  placed  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  he  comes 
slowly  up  the  street,  and  announces  his  approach 
by  a  melancholy,  long-drawn  outcry:  "A'amn- 
jas  de  China,  zapotes,  caumtos,  mamey  bii-e-na.''' 
From  these  vendors  fruit  can  be  obtained  at  a 
ritliculously  low  price — fifteen  little  golden  Cu- 
ban bananas  for  five  cents,  a  dozen  oranges  for 
the  same  price,  including  a  whole  armful  of 
sugar-cane. 

Another  stret^t  merchant,  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  the  whole  crowd,  is  the  vendedor  de 
mahja,  or  corn-stalk  vendor.  He  is  sometimes 
mounted  on  the  mide's  back,  with  the  fodder 
bound  in  huge,  wavy  bunches  on  either  side ; 
but  oftener  he  marches  on  foot,  with  several 
little  donkeys  following  close  behind,  the  green 
corn  stalks  heaped  so  high  on  their  backs  that 
they  appear  like  walking  corn  stacks,  with  only 
a  tiny  nose,  two  bright  eyes,  and  two  little  ears 
peering  out  in  front.  These  little  animals  may 
often  be  seen  standing  in  the  yard  of  the  deyot 
by  the  upper  end  of  the  Prado  receiving  their 
graceful  burden.  Here  also  may  be  seen  the 
Cuban  oxen  waiting  while  the  rude  ox-carts 
are  loaded  with  boxes  of  sugar  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  wharves.  These  oxen  are  much 
smaller  than  those  seen  at  the  North,  and  often 
with  u  fine  mouse-colored  skin,  which  gives 
them  a  v&ry  difterent  appearance  from  their  red 
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and  brindled  North- 
ern brethren.  They 
are  yoked  around  the 
horns  and  across  the 
forehead  in  European 
fashion. 

There  is  but  lit- 
tle architectural  taste 
displayed  in  the  coa- 
struction  of  public 
buildings  in  Havana. 
The  Palace,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Captain- 
Genei'al,  is  a  large 
building  occupying  a 
whole  square,  but 
built  in  plain,  solid 
tashion,  as  is  the  case 

with    almost   all    the     *  "^        >- 

handsome  residences 
throughout  the   city. 

The  Tacon  Theatre,  a  large  building  on  the  Pra- 
do,  is  also  built  in  the  same  plain,  massive  style. 
Every  thing  is  arranged  to  promote  coolness  and 
obtain  currents  of  air  through  the  buildings. 
Private  houses  are  built  with  walls  of  solid  ma- 
sonry of  twenty  or  twenty-five  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  with  interior  courts,  so  that  all  the 
rooms  open  out-doors  on  both  sides.  As  there 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  glass  in  the  windows — 
only  blinds  behind  iron  lattice-work — a  delicious 
freshness  pervades  the  houses  even  during  very 
hot  days.  Almost  all  buildings  are  flat-roofed, 
and  on  the  uzoteu,  as  it  is  called,  the  inhabitants 
find  a  pleasant  evening  ])rom8nade.  All  the  in- 
terior partitions  are  carried  up  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  roof;  and  as  narrow  open- 
ings are  left  through  which  to  pass  from  one  to 
the  other,  the  roof  of  a  large  house  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  succession  of  small  pens,  the 


THE  TACON   TUEATEE. 

object  of  which  we  never  could  fathom.  On 
many  roofs  flowers  and  trailing  vines  are  culti- 
vated in  large  iron  vases.  A  more  charming 
place  to  pass  twilight  could  not  be  found,  the 
si)icy  evening  air  drawing  over,  the  distant 
view  of  the  bay  dotted  with  shipping,  with  the 
sea  stretching  northward,  and  the  city  just 
breaking  out  into  evening  light  and  life  at  one's 
feet.  It  will  not  do  to  linger  too  long,  how- 
ever, for  the  heavy  tropical  dew  commences  to 
fall  soon  after  sunset,  covering  every  thing  with 
dampness. 

Among  the  churches  of  Havana  there  are  few 
worthy  of  notice,  and  those  not  from  any  ex- 
terior beauty,  the  cathedral  being  the  only  one 
])ossessing  any  attractive  characteristics.  The 
fa9ade  of  the  cathedral,  which  looks  on  a  large 
square,  is  built  of  old,  crumbling,  yellow  stone, 
with  a  picturesque  tower  at  each  corner.      The 
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grace  and  beauty  which  it  lacked  originally  has 
been  given  it  by  time  and  the  decaying  intiu- 
ence  of  the  sea  winds.  Irregidar  and  broken 
cornices,  to  which  cling  moss  and  trailing  vines, 
whose  seeds  were  dropi)ed  by  passing  winds, 
delight  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  the  i)icturesque, 
and  at  night-fall  the  niches  and  ledges  above  the 
entrance  become  the  home  of  multitudes  of 
doves,  who  hop  cozily  about  from  perch  to 
perch,  and  fill  the  air  with  the  sound  of  their 
gentle  cooing.  The  towers  are  hung  with 
many  bells,  some  bearing  dates  and  legends  of 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  all  day 
long  they  ring  out  the  hours  or  sound  the  call 
to  matins  and  vespers.  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  is  remarkable  as  being  the  spot  where 
the  remains  of  Columbus  lie  in  everlasting  rest. 
In  January,  17i)G,  they  were  removed  from  the 


city  of  San  Domingo,  and  placed  in  the  cathe- 
dral wall  by  the  altar,  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  marble 
slab  bearing  a  bust  of  Columbus  in  relief,  and 
an  inscription.  Of  similar  interest  is  the  Tcm- 
plete,  a  small  chapel  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Columbus  knelt  to  celebrate  the  first  mass  or. 
these  shores.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Plaza  de  Armas,  and  wears  a  somewhat 
neglected  appearance.  It  is  opened  only  once 
a  year— on  the  16th  of  November,  which  is  the 
feast  of  San  Cristobal,  when  mass  is  celebrated 
in  honor  of  the  saint  and  his  namesake,  the 
great  discoverer.  Turning  away  from  the  Tem- 
pkte,  one  may  cross  the  street  and  refresh  him-; 
self  at  the  little  fruit  stand  at  the  corner  of  the 
Plaza  de  Armas,  or,  sitting  in  the  thick  shade 
of  the  Laurel  de  India— Hl  species  of  banyan— 
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which  entirely  sur- 
round the  Plaza, 
amuse  himself  by 
watching  the  curious 
crowd  passing  by. 

A  prominent  per- 
sonage among  the 
lower  classes  in  Ha- 
rana  is  John  China- 
man. Quick  to  learn, 
full  of  cunning  and 
sly  enterprise,  he  has 
worked  himself  into 
almost  ever\'  depart- 
ment of  labor.  As 
liveried  footman,  to 
assist  fair  donas  from 
their  carriages,  he  is 
uuequaled;  as  house 
servant,  cook,  cham- 
ber-maid, frnit-seller, 

he  shows  equal  capacity:  in  short,  in  every 
position,  down  to  a  place  among  the  gang  who 
hammer  stone  along  the  streets,  he  is  found  with 
his  impassive,  yellow  foce  bent  on  the  task  be- 
fore him. 

The  Chinese  never  emigrate  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  for  life  in  a  foreign  country. 
All  the  immense  numbers  brought  to  Cuba  come 
with  the  professed  intention  of  staying  just  long 
enough  to  earn  money  sufficient  to  return  home 
again  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  spare.  They 
are  very  clannish,  and  remain  true  to  each  oth- 
er in  all  extremities.  On  this  account  they  have 
proved  dangerous  enemies  to  both  parties  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  rebellion,  acting  as  spies  to  oblige 
each  other,  and  conveying  their  information  with 
signs,  and  in  a  language  defying  the  utmost  skill 
of  the  police  detective,  their  expressionless  fiices 
giving  no  indication  of  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. 

Large  numbers  of  Chinamen  are  sent  out  to 
labor  on  the  sugar  plantations  immediately  on 
their  arrival  in  Cuba.  They  prove  efficient  la- 
borers ;  and  as  they  have  no  expenses,  and  com- 
mand very  good  wages,  they  accumulate  in  a 
very  few  years  funds  sufficient  to  allow  them 
to  carry  out  the  cherished  project — a  return  to 
their  native  land.  The  Chinese,  however,  are 
bom  gamblers ;  and  many  a  poor  fellow  who 
comes  to  Havana  from  the  country  to  purchase  j  devices  and  printed  cards  in  Chinese — probably 
his  tickets  for  home  loses  the  savings  of  years  '  charms  to  secure  undisturbed  repose  to  the  oc- 
in  a  single  night,  and  dooms  himself  to  still  cupant.  Going  into  the  long  work-rooms  in 
farther  toil ;  or,  turning  to  a  life  of  crime,  he  this  establishment,  one  is  singularly  impressed 
spends  his  days  in  the  city  prison  or  chain-gang,    by  the  curious  appearance  of  the  workmen,  who 


steadiness  of  voice  and  countenance  which  al- 
most forces  one  to  believe  in  him  in  spite  of  the 
plainest  facts  to  the  contrary.  He  steals  when- 
ever he  has  an  opportunity,  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  his  operation,  and  remains  undetected,  seems 
to  consider  it  rather  a  virtue  than  a  sin.  "We 
recollect  our  servant  coming  to  us  in  great  de- 
light, with  the  information  that  a  friend  of  his 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  purch.asing  a  ticket 
home.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  lazy,  gambling 
fellow,  we  asked  in  some  surprise  how  he  ob- 
tained money  enough.  "He  stole  it,"  was  the 
quiet,  self-satisfied  reply.  It  is  unnecessarv-  to 
state  that  after  that  we  took  special  care  that 
our  own  purse  was  safe  from  the  touch  of  light 
fingers. 

As  cigar  and  cigarette  makers,  the  Chinese 
are  unsurpassed,  and  they  contribute  largely 
to  the  success  of  that  branch  of  industry  in 
Havana.  The  celebrated  cigarette  fiictory  of 
La  Honradez  employs  a  great  number  of  Chi- 
namen for  the  preparation  of  its  dainty  wares. 
The  workmen  are.  for  the  most  part,  lodged 
and  fed  in  the  building.  Their  sleeping  apart- 
ment is  like  the  cabin  of  a  large  emigrant  ship, 
full  of  berths  in  tiers,  with  passage-ways  round 
among  them,  but  every  thing  arranged  with 
great  regard  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  By 
many  of  the  berths  hang  emblems  of  curious 


at  first  sight — indeed,  at  second  sight  too — ap- 
pear to  be  all  women.  Dressed  in  long,  blue  or 
nankeen  gowns,  with  hair  braided  and  wound 
round  and  round  the  head,  their  almond-shaped 
eyes  steadily  f:isiened  on  the  work  in  hand, 
tiiey  appear  like  long  rows  of  automatons  all 
worked   by  a  single  wire,  rather  than  living. 


or  brings  the  drama  of  his  life  to  a  close  on  the 
garroting  scatlbld  at  the  Punta.  The  fear  of 
death  deters  no  Chinaman  from  a  crime,  for  he 
regards  it  only  as  a  short  way  of  reaching  the 
land  of  his  fathers.  So  strong  is  his  faith  that  at 
times  some  poor  fellow,  being  led  to  his  death, 
has  been  loaded  with  letters  and  keepsakes  by 

his  countrymen  for  delivery  to  friends  at  home.  |  thinking  men.     To  what  extent  they  are  think- 
The  moral  portion  of  the  Chinaman's  nature  |  ing  men  is  still  an  open  question.      The  prob- 
appears  as  yet  to  be  wholly  undeveloped.      He    lem  of  poor  John  Chinaman  has  been  proposed 
will  lie  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and  with  a  I  to  this  generation,  but  a  mor^j:^£ujtN|Q^^|Vii  J. 
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was  never  brought  forward.  Unless  Johnny 
himself  works  it  out  by  (juiet,  jicrsistent  labor, 
we  fear  the  soluti^ui  will  always  remain  in  the 
future. 

Cuban  vegetation  impresses  one  at  first  sight 
with  a  feeling  of  disapjiointmeut.  One  natu- 
rally looks  forward  to  the  luxury  and  magnili- 
cenee  of  perpetual  June,  and  is  unprepared  for 
the  weary,  scrubby  api)earanoe  of  most  Cuban 
gardens,  where  dead  wood  and  decaying  leaves 
are  falling  among  the  fresh  green.  There  is 
always  something  out  of  season.  If  the  roses 
are  in  full  flower,  some  other  shrub  alongside  is 
taking  its  rest,  and  looks  rusty,  so  that  the  whole 
garden  is  never  in  a  glow  of  beauty  at  once. 
The  running  vines,  such  as  jasmine  and  jNIa- 
deira,  and  others  not  known  at  the  North,  arc 
never  bare  of  leaves,  so  they  never  get  trimmed, 
and  consequently  dead  branches  are  intertwined 
with  the  living,  giving  to  the  arbor  or  veranda 
a  very  unsightly  appearance.  But  the  glory 
of  Cuba  is  its  palms.  Who  shall  speak  of  the 
palm-tree,  that  figure  of  majesty  and  mystery ! 
Carrying  its  beauty  of  wavy  greenness  far  aloft 
in  the  sunshine,  it  appears  a  silent  bond  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth.  "Scattered  all  over 
the  open  country,  and  standing  like  stately  sen- 
tries along  the  horizon,  are  vast  quantities  of 
the  cocoa-nut  and  royal  palm — the  two  most 
natural  to  the  soil  of  Cuba.  In  the  botanical 
garden  surrounding  the  quinta  or  country-seat 
of  the  Captain-General,  which  lies  along  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  Pasco,  is  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  palms  of  all  varieties.  Walking  through 
the  solemn  arches  of  the  grand  aveiuie  of  royal 
palms,  one  nniy  turn  to  either  side,  into  minia- 
ture thickets  of  fan-i)alm  and  plantains,  their 
ragged  and  curiously  swelled  trunks  standing 
irregularly  here  and  there  among  the  little 
hea})ed-up  mounils  of  turf,  which  are  seen  in 
all  Havana  i)arks  and  gardens,  and  their  long, 
rattling  leaves  intermingling  overhead. 

Railway  traveling  in  Cuba  is  not  unlike  the 
same  thing  in  the  States.  The  cars— all  of 
Northern  manufacture — are  divided  into  three 
or  four  classes,  in  which  one  may  ride  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  his  })urse  and  the  purity  of 
his  complexion.  The  first-class,  which  is  not 
unlike  an  old-fashioned  railway  carriage  in  the 
North,  is  patronized  mostly  by  ladies  and  for- 
eigners, the  large  numbers  of  traveling  plant- 
ers and  military  officials  going  second-class, 
where  they  can  smoke  and  make  themselves  at 
home.  The  railroads  are  mcII  built,  and  the 
trains  travel  with  great  ra})idity.  As  one  is 
whirled  along  through  the  <lismal,  stony  coun- 
try, and  past  small  station  buildings,  there  is 
only  the  palm,  dotted  here  and  there  over  the 
landscape,  to  remind  the  traveler  that  he  is  not 
passing  over  some  barren  jiortion  of  New  En- 
gland. 

Although  in  Havana  all  the  excesses  of 
modern  fashionable  life  are  indulged  in  to  a 
great  extent,  one  has  only  to  travel  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  into  the  interior  to  find  the  most 
primitive  and  simple  domestic  customs.     The 


chief  industry  of  the  western  end.of  the  i^Lnul 
is  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  ;  and  clumps 
of  low  jilantation  houses,  from  which  rise  the 
tall  chinvneys  of  the   grinding  mills,   may   be 
seen  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  miles  all  over 
the  country.      Often  the  owners  of  the  planta- 
tion reside  in  Havana,  the  care  of  the  estate 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  cidinifiisii(ulor,  or 
steward,   who  resides    there  with    his    family. 
,  Many  of  the  larger  estates  are  used  by  the  own- 
I  eis  as  summer  residences.     They  go  from  the 
;  city  with  their  families,  often  taking  with  them 
I  numbers  of  foreign  visitors,  for  the  hosidtaliry 
j  of  a  Cuban  planter  is  unbounded  ;  and  tlirough 
this  influence  the  plantation  life  loses  frequent- 
j  ly  some  of  its  primitive  character.      But  there 
I  are  many  estates  where  visitors  are  a  thing  al- 
j  most  unknown,  and  it  is  to  these  that  one  must 
look  for  a  true  picture  of  Cuban  country  life. 

It  Mas  our  good  fortune  at  one  time  to  si)end 
a  week  at  one  of  these  retired  plantations,  and 
we  look  back  to  that  visit  as  to  a  dream  of 
some  golden  age  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  We  were  exjiected  guests,  and  on 
leaving  the  train  we  found  a  volante  in  wait- 
ing to  convey  us  three  miles  into  the  country 
to  the  jilantation  buildings.  The  road  over 
which  we  were  obliged  to  pass  was  of  the  very 
worst  description.  Indeed,  it  was  no  road  at 
all,  but  a  winding  track  between  rough  hedges 
of  cactus  and  yucca,  with  dry,  stubbly  cane 
fields  on  either  side.  There  had  been  a  recent 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  except  where  the  lime- 
stone rock  formed  a  solid  bottom,  the  wheels 
of  the  volante  sank  up  to  the  hubs  in  red  Cu- 
j  ban  mud,  and  the  liorses,  floundering  and 
stumbling  in  their  efforts  to  drag  the  carriage 
through  the  mire,  covered  themselves  and  the 
ca/isero  from  head  to  foot  with  the  sticky  sub- 
stance. 

There  were  no  buildings  to  be  seen  during 
the  whole  drive,  except  a  few  free  negro  huts 
standing  among  the  scrubby  vegetatimi,  their 
half-dressed,  indolent  occupants  idling  about 
the  sunny  door-way. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  jdantation  buildings 
was  a  large  gate-way,  gayly  painted  in  red  and 
blue,  which  an  ohl  negro,  too  feeble  for  field- 
work,  opened  for  us  to  jniss  through. 

On  approaching  the   buildings  the  adniinis- 
trachr,  who  in  this  case  was  half-owner  of  the 
estate,  stepped  forward  to  meet  us,  followed 
by  a  mute  procession  of  about  a  doxen  innnense 
blood-hounds,  the  faithful  and  savage  guardians 
of  every  Cuban  i>lantation.      He  was  a  large- 
built,  well-preserved  man  of  about  sixty  years, 
with   a  ]>leasant   countenance,  and  hnig  white 
j  hair  and  beard.      His  family,  both  young  ami 
old,    stood   around   him   on   the  broad  piazza, 
waiting  to  greet  tlie  strangers  with  hearty  good- 
will.   We  were  introduced  in  turn  to  each  one, 
j  and  then  the  dogs  were  called  up  to  be  made 
j  acquainted  with   the    new-comers.     Eying  us 
with  much  suspicion  at  first,  they  gradually  as- 
j  sumed    a   less  savage  aspect  as   their   master 
,  brought  them  up  to  us,  patting  them  aflection- 
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ately  on  the  head ;  and  after  sniffing  at  our 
hands  and  feet  they  walked  slowly  away,  our 
friends  forever.  We  were  warned,  however, 
against  running  across  the  yard  any  where  in 
their  sight,  as  in  Cuba  no  one,  except  a  run- 
away negro,  whom  they  are  trained  to  chase, 
ever  goes  faster  than  a  walk. 

The  plantation  residence  was  a  large  one- 
story  building,  with  a  broad  piazza  miming 
round  two  sides,  into  which  opened  all  the 
rooms,  the  doors  serving  at  once  to  admit  both 
light  and  air,  there  being  no  windows ;  it  was 
consequently  necessary  to  keep  the  doors  al- 
ways open,  and  as  the  floors  were  on  a  level 
with  the  piazza,  there  was  free  range  for  all  the 
dogs,  pigs,  chickens,  geese,  and  guinea-hens 
through  the  entire  house. 

Our  room  was  the  favorite  resort  of  an  im- 
mense blue  pig,  who  startled  us  from  a  delicious 
afternoon  nap  by  snuffing  and  fumbling  round 
under  the  bed.  We  turned  him  out,  but  it  was 
no  use  ;  he  would  come  back;  and  although  this 
was  an  extent  of  Cuban  hospitality  we  could  not 
approve,  we  at  last  gave  up  in  despair,  and  al- 
lowed the  pig  free  use  of  our  room.       It  was  a 


little  unpleasant,  too,  to  go  to  bed  with  a  large 
blood-hound  lying  on  the  floor;  but  we  were  as- 
sitted  that  it  was  much  safer  to  sleep  with  a 
blood-hound  than  without  a  blood-hound,  so  we 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  master  had  his  own  particuhir  favorite 
among  the  dogs,  a  huge  black-and-white  an- 
iuuil  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Buena  Moza 
(good  girl).  She  never  left  his  side  for  a  mo- 
ment. At  meal-times  she  stood  at  his  elbow, 
sharing  all  the  dainty  morsels,  and  at  night  slept 
on  a  mat  by  his  bed. 

The  plantation  pets  were  subjects  of  much 
care  and  enjoyment  to  the  master.  There  was 
a  turtle  pen  with  a  pond  of  water  in  the  centre, 
where  he  went  every  morning  with  a  basket  of 
bread  and  meat  to  feed  the  creatures,  which 
came  scrambling  up  the  bank  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  tumbling  each  other  over  and  over  in 
their  hurried  efforts  for  the  first  bite. 

"Title  care  of  your  fingers,"  he  said,  as  we 
leaned  over  the  fence  to  reach  a  bit  of  meat  to 
a  struggling  reptile.  "  They  have  sharp  teeth, 
those  fellows,  and  they  like  to  use  them."  After 
the  turtles,  the  rabbits  and  the  pigeons  received 
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equal  care;  and  then  the  old  man  came  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  where  he 
could  look  all  Avays  and  see  that  nothing  went 
amiss,  while  the  pets  running  loose  about  the 
yard  came  to  him  for  their  morning  meal,  the 
chickens,  the  white  guinea-hens,  of  which  there 
were  several  hundred,  and  the  geese,  all  flying 
in  answer  to  the  familiar  call.  A  favorite  among 
'the  pets  was  a  tiny  blue  pig,  which  the  old  man 
would  take  on  his  knee,  and  fondle  with  great 
tenderness. 

After  the  dumb  pets  were  attended  to  all  the 
little  negroes  were  sent  for.  Up  they  came  from 
their  quarters,  about  thirty  of  them,  with  the  old 
black  aunty,  who  has  charge  of  them  through  the 


day  while  their  mothers  are  in  the  field,  walk- 
ing behind  with  a  long  switch  to  keep  them  in 
order.  An  odd  little  crew  they  were,  of  ali 
ages  from  ten  years  old  downward,  with  little 
woolly  heads,  big  rolling  white  eyes,  and  chub- 
by black  bodies,  scarcely  concealed  by  the  short 
cotton  gown  hanging  loose  from  the  shoulders. 
Gathering  round  their  master  they  all  gave  the 
morning  salutation  by  kissing  his  hand  and 
dropping  a  quaint  little  courtesy.  At  a  sign  from 
him  some  of  the  oldest  among  them  set  up  a 
wild,  monotonous  melody,  to  which  they  sang 
vivas  and  blessings  for  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  calling  each  one  by  name  from  the  old 
man  of  ninety-five  years,  uncle  of  the  adminis- 
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trador,  down  to  the  dark-eyed,  curly-haired 
grandchild,  a  graceful  witch  of  eight  summers. 
All  the  younger  portion  of  this  strange  little  party 
joined  in  as  best  they  could,  and  the  whole  band 
kept  time  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  twisting 
their  little  bodies  in  a  wild  negro  dance.  Al- 
though it  was  an  every-day  occurrence,  the  mas- 
ter watched  it  with  great  delight,  and  cheer- 
ed on  the  little  creatures  with  motions  of  his 
hands.  When  the  singing  was  finished  each 
little  pair  of  black  paws  was  stretched  out  for 
the  reward,  a  piece  of  white  bread  and  a  bana- 
na, which  the  old  gentleman  took  from  a  large 
basket  at  his  side  ;  and  then  the  woolly-headed 
crew  were  driven  back  to  their  quarters,  or  taken 
to  play  among  the  heaps  of  begaso,  or  crushed 
sugar-cane,  which  is  thrown  out  from  the  grind- 
ing machine,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  This 
begaso  is  used  as  fuel  to  keep  up  the  engine  fires, 
and  is  a  great  convenience  in  a  country  where 
wood  is  so  scarce.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  dried,  and  the  little  negroes  make  excellent 
hands  to  turn  the  masses  of  damp,  heavy  stalks 
open  to  the  sun,  beginning  even  in  their  child- 
ish play  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  the 
estate. 

Slave  life  on  a  Cuban  sugar  plantation  varies 
little,  if  any,  from  that  formerly  existing  in  our 
Southern  States.  There  is,  perhaps,  less  cruel- 
ty, for  the  punishment  of  the  lash  is  not  often 
employed.  But  there  is  the  same  dreary,  mo- 
notonous round,  week  in  w^eek  out,  with  no  rec- 
reation and  no  rest.  The  Chinese  are  employ- 
ed in  large  numbers,  more  especially  for  mill 
hands,   as   their  superior  intelligence  enables 


them  to  better  comprehend  the  mysteries  of 
machinery.  The  overseer  is  obliged  to  treat 
them  with  some  show  of  consideration  ;  for,  al- 
though in  many  instances  they  are  bound  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  during  that  period 
are  little  better  than  slaves,  they  retain  within 
them  the  right  to  revenge.  A  Chinaman  will 
not  endure  what  he  considers  bad  treatment. 
He  will  revenge  it  on  the  perpetrator,  if  possi- 
ble ;  if  not,  on  some  other  white  man  near  at 
hand  ;  or  if  both  plans  fail,  he  will  kill  himself 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  outrage. 

Social  life  where  the  homes  lie  miles  apart 
can  not  be  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent. 
But  as  balls  and  parties  can  not  occur  often, 
when  they  do  it  is  a  matter  of  great  and  jolly 
interest  to  the  whole  region  round.  The  ladies, 
who  are  all  magnificent  riders,  mount  their 
horses  and  gallop  off  through  the  cane  fields 
ten  or  twelve  miles  to  a  plantation  party,  serv- 
ants riding  in  company  with  baskets  and  bun- 
dles containing  the  silks  and  laces  and  jewels, 
which  are  put  on  after  arriving  at  the  house 
where  the  party  is  held. 

"And  do  you  ride  home  again  that  same 
night  ?"  we  once  asked  a  jolly  plantation  miss. 

' '  Oh  no,  indeed, "  was  the  reply.  "  We  dance 
till  morning,  and  so  ride  home  by  daylight." 

The  plantation  ladies  are  cordial  and  open- 
hearted,  superintending  their  large  establish- 
ments with  admirable  grace  and  quietness,  but 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  what  would  be  called 
well  educated.  They  almost  always  know  how 
to  read,  although  they  make  but  small  use  of 
the   accomplishment,  and   some   of  them   can 
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write ;  although  if  one  in  each  household  un- 
derstands the  latter  art  it  is  quite  sufficient,  as 
she  can  easily  do  all  lahor  of  that  kind  which  is 
required.  It  is  a  slight  check,  to  lively  corre- 
spondence when  the  post-office  is  trotted  round 
the  country  on  a  mule's  back,  stopping  at  each 
])lantation  regularly  or  not,  according  as  rain 
and  mud  perinit. 

A  Cuban  planter's  table  is  spread  with  great 
abundance,  often  nearly  all  the  eatables  being 
products  of  the  plantation  itself.  We  remem- 
ber witli  how  much  pride  the  ad/ninistrador  of 
the  estate  before  alluded  to  would  ghmce  up 
and  down  his  long  and  abundantly  supplied  ta- 
ble, telling  us  that  every  thing  upon  it,  with  the 
exception  of  tea  and  butter,  was  from  his  own 
barns  and  lands.  There  is  always  a  seat  for  the 
stranger  at  tlie  family  board,  for  the  planter 
keeps  open  doors  for  all  who  travel  by  his  home, 
and  abundant  hospitality  is  one  of  the  moral 
laws  of  the  land. 

The  large  numbers  of  well-trained  saddle- 
horses  which  are  to  be  found  on  every  well-kept 
plantation  strike  the  stranger  with  surprise. 
The  old  planter  whom  we  visited  owned  sev- 
eral hundred  of  tliese  animals.  They  were  al- 
most all  specimens  of  the  native  Cuban  horse,  a 
small,  'U-looking  beast,  but  one  capable  of  en- 
during much  fatigue,  and  whose  gait  under  the 
saddle  is  unsurpassed  for  ease  and  comfort  to 
the  rider.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  animals 
were  always  standing  saddled  and  ready  for  use 
before  the  railing  of  the  i)iazza,  and  any  one 
about  the  house  was  free  to  spring  into  the  sad- 
dle and  gallop  away  when  and  where  he  pleased. 


Generally  in  the  morning  after  coffee,  and 
before  breakfast,  when  the  dew  is  yet  fresh  on 
the  cane  fields,  and  the  Mhole  air  full  of  won- 
derful sweetness,   all   the   gentlemen  and    the 
younger  portion  of  the  ladies  mount  and  ride 
ofl"  for   morning  exercise   through   the   fields, 
where  the  slaves  have  begun  their  day's  work 
i  hours  before.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  siglit  to  see 
I  the  weary  creatures  cutting  the  cane,  and  load- 
j  ing  it  into  the  rude  ox-carts  for  transportation 
to  the  grinding  mill,  for  the  mounted  overseer. 
I  with  his  big  club  and  attendant  blood-hounds, 
tells  too  plainly  the  story  of  forced  labor ;  and 
the  melancholy,  monotonous  chant  with  which 
they  try  to  enliven  the  hours  of  their  weary  day 
is  a  sad  reminder  of  their  clouded,  lowly  life. 

Much  ])lcasanter  it  is,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  gallop,  to  come  upon  some  secluded 
ranch  attached  to  the  plantation,  wliere  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers  are  grown  for  the  use 
of  the  planter's  family.  Here  may  be  seen 
oranges,  pine-apples,  bananas,  and  many  other 
luscious  Cuban  fruits  growing  in  great  profu- 
sion; fields  of  cofiee,  benches  of  bee-hives,  and 
roses,  orange  blossoms,  and  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  without  end.  A  perfect  paradise,  a  true 
ideal  ])icture  of  the  golden  age,  is  the  ranch  of 
a  Cuban  plantation,  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
a  dewy,  sunny  morning. 

After  a  gallop  of  several  hours,  all  within 
the  limits  of  the  estate,  one  returns  to  a  hearty 
breakfast,  which  is  devoured  with  a  ravenous 
ajipetite,  and  the  remainder  of  the  morning  is 
whiled  away  in  lounging  on  the  piazza  with  all 
the  planter's  family  for  charming,  lazy  company. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  surrounded 
by  this  idle  abundance,  people  live  to  a  green 
old  age.  Unless  carried  off  by  some  of  the 
rapid  contagious  diseases  which  at  times  pass 
like  a  cloud  over  the  shores  of  Cuba,  a  man 
will  often  live  in  the  full  vigor  of  health  and 
strength  twenty  and  even  thirty  years  past  the 
allotted  limit  of  human  life.  The  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  already  counted  ninety-five 
years  since  the  day  of  his  birth,  assured  us  that 
he  felt  so  well  and  strong  that  he  had  hopes  of 
living  to  be  an  old  man!  He  had  seen  much 
experience  in  his  day.  Formerly  he  had  acted 
for  many  years  as  one  of  the  monnted  guards 
of  the  district,  and  in  the  long  evenings  on  the 
piazza  he  recounted  with  boyish  delight  the 
tale  of  many  a  wild  adventure,  of  marches 
through  tropical  swamps  and  tangled  thickets 
in  search  of  desperadoes  and  outlaws,  who 
make  those  wilds  their  hiding-place. 

"And  I  am  good  in  my  saddle  yet,  and  can 
outride  many  a  one  of  these  young  bloods  about 
here,*'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
of  triumph  in  his  eye.  And  one  day,  when  he 
galloped  off  to  lunch  with  a  daughter  who  was 
married  and  living  on  a  plantation  twelve  miles 
away,  returning  before  nightfall  fresh  and  nim- 
ble as  when  he  started,  we  were  quite  ready  to 


believe  his  boastful  assertion  ;  for  a  better  and 
more  daring  rider  we  never  saw. 

The  remembrance  of  those  long  evenings  on 
the  piazza  of  the  old  Cuban  plantation  will 
always  remain  with  us  as  a  picture  full  of 
beauty  and  poetry,  the  light  from  the  lanterns 
swinging  overhead  bringing  out  in  clear  relief 
the  figures  of  the  company  assembled  there  : 
the  old  men,  with  long  white  hair,  sitting  in 
heavy  leathern  chairs,  enjoying  an  evening 
smoke ;  the  quiet  matron  and  mother  resting 
placidly  after  her  daily  cares ;  the  young  people, 
with  bright,  hopeful  faces,  cracking  merry 
jokes  among  themselves,  or  singing  some 
simple  Spanish  song  full  of  jjlaintive  sweetness ; 
and  the  graceful  little  grandchild,  in  white  mus- 
lin and  long  black  curls,  leaning  fondly  on  her 
grandfather's  chair,  or  bounding  into  the  yard 
after  the  big  cocullo,  or  Cuban  fire-fly,  to  fasten 
in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  or  hang  among  her 
curls  as  a  natural  and  gaudy  jewel. 

And  across  the  yard,  only  a  short  distance 
removed  from  this  sweet  picture  of  tropical 
grace  and  comfort,  was  the  other  side  of  plan- 
tation life — the  great  mill  with  its  flaming  light 
only  serving  to  reveal  the  dark,  weary  faeces  of 
the  band  of  perpetual  toilers,  working,  Avorking, 
day  and  night,  with  no  present  and  no  future. 


I\IY  CASTLE  IN  SPAIN, 


Theee  was  never  a  castle  seen 

So  fair  as  mine  in  Spain: 
It  stands,  embowered  in  green, 
Crowning  the  gentle  sloi^e 
Of  a  hill  by  the  Xeuil's  shore, 
And  at  eve  its  shade  flaunts  o'er 

The  storied  Vega  plain, 
And  its  towers  are  hid  in  the  mist?  of  Hope; 

And  I  toil  through  years  of  pain 

Its  glimmering  gates  to  gain. 

In  visions  wild  and  sweet 
Sometimes  its  courts  I  greet; 

Sometimes  in  joy  its  shining  halls 
I  tread  with  favored  feet; 
But  never  my  eyes  in  the  light  of  day 

Were  blest  with  its  ivied  walls, 
Where  the  marble  white  and  the  granite  gray 
Turn  gold  alike  when  the  sunbeams  play, 

"When  the  soft  day  dimly  falls. 

I  know  in  its  dusky  rooms 

Are  ti'easures  rich  and  rare; 
The  spoil  of  Eastern  looms, 

And  whatever  of  bright  and  fair 
Painters  divine  have  canght  and  won 

From  the  vault  of  Italy's  air: 
"White  gods  in  Phidian  stone 

People  the  haunted  glooms; 
And  the  song  of  immortal  singers 
Like  a  fragrant  memorj-  lingerg, 

I  know,  in  the  echoing  rooms. 

But  nothing  of  these,  my  soul ! 

ISTor  castle,  nor  treasures,  nor  skies, 
Nor  the  waves  of  the  river  that  roU 

With  a  cadence  faint  and  sweet 

In  peace  by  its  marble  feet — 


Nothing  of  these  is  the  goal 
For  which  my  whole  heart  sighs. 

'Tis  the  pearl  gives  worth  to  tlie  shell— 
The  pearl  I  would  die  to  gain; 

For  there  does  my  Lady  dwell, 

My  love  that  I  love  so  well— 
The  Queen  whose  gracious  reign 
Makes  glad  my  Castle  in  Spain. 

Her  crown  of  golden  hair 
Sheds  light  in  the  shaded  places, 
And  the  spell  of  her  girlish  graces 

Holds  charmed  the  happy  air. 

A  breath  of  purity 
Forever  before  her  flies, 

And  ill  things  cease  to  be 
In  the  glance  of  her  honest  eyes. 

Around  her  pathway  flutter, 
Where  her  dear  feet  wander  free 
In  youth's  pure  majesty, 
The  wings  of  the  vague  desires; 

But  the  thought  that  love  would  utter 
In  reverence  expires. 

Not  yet!  not  yet  shall  I  see 
That  face,  which  shines  like  a  star 
O'er  my  storm-swept  life  afar, 

Transfigured  with  love  for  me. 

Toiling,  forgetting,  and  learning, 
With  labor  and  vigils  and  prayers, 
Pure  heart  and  resolute  will. 
At  last  I  shall  climb  the  Hill, 
And  breathe  the  enchanted  airs 

Where  the  light  of  my  life  is  burning. 
Most  lovely  and  fair  and  free; 

Where  alone  in  her  youth  and  beauty. 

And  bound  by  her  fate's  sweet  duty, 
Unconscious  she  waits  for  me. 
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THOMAS   JEFFERSON   AND   HIS   FAMILY. 


TUOAIAS   JEFFERSON. — [FKO.M    TOETKAIT   BY   GILBERT    STUART.] 


IN  a  solitary  pasture  field,  five  miles  from 
Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  stand  a  feu- 
aged  locusts  and  sycamores.  They  are  the 
remains  of  a  grove  planted  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson on  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his 
birthday.  They  mark  the  spot  where  he  was 
born,  on  the  13th  of  April,  IT-tS.  Four  miles 
distant  is  the  mansion  of  INIonticello,  the  home 
of  Jefferson  for  fifty-six  years.  The  house,  once 
the  finest  in  the  region,  is  now  dilapidated.  Our 
view  presents  it  as  it  appeared  half  a  century 
ngo.  Not  far  off  is  the  grave-yard  where  Jef- 
ferson was  buried,  in  the  early  days  of  July, 
1826.  This  grave-yard  was  laid  out  by  him  al- 
most threescore  years  before.  The  first  body 
deposited  there  was  that  of  Dabney  Carr,  his 
early  friend,  and  afterward  his  brother-in-law. 
Here  stood  a  great  oak,  beneath  which  the  two 
boys  were  wont  to  study.  They  agreed  that, 
whichever  should  die  first,  the  survivor  should 
i)ury  him  under  that  tree.  Here,  writes  his 
great-granddaughter  in  the  spring  days  of  1871, 


"  Jefferson  lies  buried  between  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  ]\Iary  Ej)pes.  Across  the  head  of 
these  three  graves  lie  the  remains  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Martha  Randolph.  The  group  lies 
in  front  of  a  gap  in  the  front  of  a  high  brick 
wall  which  surrounds  the  whole  grave-yard,  the 
gap  being  filled  up  by  an  iron  grating.  But 
the  gates  have  been  again  and  again  broken 
open,  and  the  tombs  desecrated.  The  edges 
of  the  granite  obelisk  over  Jefterson's  grave 
have  been  chipped  away,  until  it  now  stands 
a  misshapen  column.  Of  the  slabs  placed  over 
the  graves  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  and  ]\Irs.  Ejipes  not 
a  vestige  remains,  while  of  the  one  over  Mrs. 
Randolpli  only  fragments  are  left." 

No  man  in  our  history  has  been  so  utterly 
misunderstood  and  so  thoroughly  misrepresent- 
ed as  Thomas  Jefferson.  During  much  of  his 
public  career  party  spirit  was  virulent  to  a  de- 
gree even  beyond  any  thing  that  we  now  know. 

The  partisan  newspapers  of  1871  look  almost 
decent  when  compared  with  those  of  181 1.    Jef- 
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ferson  was  the  especial 
mark  of  obloquy.  He 
was  set  forth  as  a  dem- 
agogue, a  gambler,  an 
infidel,  a  libertine. 
Authentic  history  has, 
to  a  good  degree,  dis- 
pelled these  charges, 
but  the  echo  of  them  is 
yet  sometimes  heard. 
It  is  not  many  years 
since  it  was  asserted 
in  the  newspapers  that 
direct  descendants  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
mixed  blood,  were  to 
be  found  among  the 
slaves  on  Southern 
plantations ;  and  with- 
in a  week  the  writer 
of  this  has  been  told 
by  one  who  received 
his  information  from 
men  still  living,  who 
professed  to  speak  from 
actual  knowledge,  that 
Jefferson  was  the  most 
notorious  and  unlucky 
gambler  of  his  day. 

Mrs.  Randolph,  a 
great  -  granddaughter 
of  Jefferson,  has  un- 
dertaken the  pious  task 
of  forever  putting  these 
calumnies  at  rest.  Her 
volume,  "  The  Domes- 
tic Life  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson," is  among  the 
most  delightful  works 
of  the  kind.    It  is  made 

up  mainly  from  Jefferson's  correspondence,  no- 
tably with  his  two  daughters,  Martha  and  Mary. 
We  think  that  no  one  who  reads  this  volume  will 
hesitate  to  place  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
upon  his  list  of  great  good  men.  We  propose 
to  follow  the  order  of  Mrs.  Randolph's  book, 
touching,  as  she  has  done,  only  lightly  upon 
jjolitical  matters.  We  wish  to  present  the  man, 
and  not  the  statesman  or  politician. 

The  first  American  Jefferson  emigrated  from 
Wales  about  1612.  For  a  century  we  know  lit- 
tle of  the  family  beyond  that  they  gained  much 
land  in  the  colony.  But  in  1708  was  born  Peter 
Jefferson,  Avho,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  mar- 
ried Jane  Randolph,  two  years  his  junior.  Peter 
Jefferson  was  a  land-surveyor,  and,  like  Wash- 
ington when  pursuing  the  same  vocation,  looked 
sharply  for  good  tracts  for  himself.  Among 
others  which  he  located  was  one  of  1000  acres 
on  the  Rivanna  River.  His  nephew,  William 
Randolph,  had  just  taken  out  a  patent  for  the 
2400  acres  adjoining.  It  so  happened  that  on 
Jefferson's  tract  there  was  no  good  site  for  a 
house.  Randolph  sold  him  400  acres,  the  price 
being  a  bowl  of  arrack  punch.  Here  he  erect- 
ed a  plain  weather  -  boarded   house,  wherein 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  his  eldest  son,  was  born. 
Peter  Jefferson  died  in  1757,  leaving  a  widow, 
six  daughters,  and  two  sons.  To  the  younger 
son  he  left  Snowden,  an  estate  on  the  James 
River ;  to  Thomas,  the  elder,  then  a  lad  of  four- 
teen, "  Shadwell,"  on  the  Rivanna,  containing 
1900  acres,  in  which  was  included  what  after- 
ward became  famous  as  Monticello. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  early  sent  to  the  best 
schools  which  the  country  afforded,  and  after- 
ward to  AVilliam  and  Mary  College.  From  the 
first  he  was  a  diligent  student.  When  he  left 
college  he  had  become  a  good  mathematician, 
an  excellent  musician,  a  fine  classical  scholar, 
and  had  acquired  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
Before  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year  he  was 
beyond  doubt  the  best-read  man  in  Americ^ 
and  we  doubt  if  even  Burke  surpassed  him  in 
extent  and  variety  of  knowledge. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-four, and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice, 
Ilis  account-books  show  that  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  life  as  a  lawyer  he  was  engaged  in 
948  cases.  An  old  man  v/ho  had  in  his  youth  oft- 
en heard  Jefferson  at  the  bar  was  asked  how  he 
ranked  as  a  speaker.      "It's  hard  to  tell,"  was 
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the  reply,  "because  lie  always  tuok  the  right 
side."  The  lawyer  Avho  always  appears  to  be 
on  the  right  side  gives  abundant  proofs  of  his 
ability  as  an  advocate. 

In  1772,  at  the.  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  mar- 
ried Martha  Skelton,  a  young  widow  of  three- 
and-twenty.  The  license  bond  for  his  marriage 
is  still  extant,  written  by  his  own  hand,  except 
that  the  word  "spinster''  has  been  erased  and 
"  widow"  inserted  by  another.  His  profession- 
al income  was  now  $3000  a  year  ;  his  planta- 
tions yielded  82000 ;  his  wife  brought  him  an 
estate  equal  to  his  own;  so  that  we  may  ft\irly 
put  his  whole  income  at  $7000  a  year.     To 


translate  this  into  the  currency  of  the  present 
day  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  different  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  at  the  two  periods. 
Thus :  the  cost  of  Jeft'erson's  schooling  was 
twenty  ]>ounds  sterling  a  year  for  board  and 
tuition ;  and  one  year,  not  long  before,  was 
long  remembered  as  the  "ten-shilling  year," 
for  the  price  of  corn  rose  in  that  year  to  ten 
shillings  a  barrel — about  50  cents  a  bushel.  So 
that  Jetferson,  with  an  income  of  $7000  a  year, 
was  a  rich  man.  Notwithstanding  his  libei-al 
way  of  living,  and  the  cost  of  building  the  man- 
sion at  ^Nlonticello,  his  income  exceeded  his  ex- 
penses, and  he  invested  the  surplus  in  the  pur- 
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chase  of  land  ;  and  in  a  few  years  his  estates 
comprised  more  than  live  thousand  acres. 

Perhaps  his  most  expensive  taste  was  that 
for  fine  horses.  They  must  be  of  the  best 
blooded  stock,  and  so  carefully  groomed  that 
if  a  white  cambric  handkerchief  showed  the 
least  soil  when  rubbed  over  the  one  which  he 
was  to  mount,  it  was  at  once  sent  back  to  the 
stable.  High  play  and  hard  drinking  were  al- 
most the  rule  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved, 
yet  to  these  he  never  gave  way.  Mrs.  Ran- 
VoL.  XLIIL— No.  255.-24 


dolph,  who  could  hardly  be  misinformed,  as- 
serts that  he  did  not  even  know  one  card  from 
another,  and  never  allowed  the  game  ||  be 
played  in  his  house  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life  he  was  notably  abstemious,  drinking  only 
sparingly  of  light  wines,  and  never  partaking 
of  spirituous  liquors.  As  far  as  negative  evi- 
dence can  prove  any  thing,  his  whole  corre- 
spondence with  his  family  evinces  that  his  mor- 
als were  from  first  to  last  absolutely  pure. 
When  an  old  man  he  wrote  to  his  grandson : 
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"  When  I  recollect  that  at  fourteen  years  of  age  the 
M'hole  care  and  direction  of  myself  was  thrown  on  my- 
self entirely,  without  a  relative  or  friend  qualified  to 
advise  or  guide  me,  and  recollect  the  various  sorts  of 
had  company  with  which  I  associated  from  time  to 
time,  I  am  astonished  tliat  I  did  not  turn  off  with  some 
of  them,  and  become  as  worthless  to  society  as  they 
were.  But  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquaint- 
ed very  early  with  some  characters  of  very  high  stand- 
ing, and  to  feel  the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever 
become  what  they  were.  Under  temptations  and  diffi- 
culties I  would  ask  myself.  What  would  Dr,  Small,  Mr. 
Wythe,  or  Peyton  Randolph  do  in  this  situation  ? 
What  course  in  it  will  insure  me  their  approbation  ?" 

Jefferson's  married  life,  Avhich  lasted  ten 
years,  was  as  happy  as  that  of  man  could  well 
be,  saving  that  of  the  six  children — all  daugh- 
ters— born  to  him  only  two  survived  infiincy 
and  childhood.  After  his  death  a  drawer  was 
found  in  his  room  containing  packages  with 
locks  of  hair.  One,  labeled  "A  lock  of  our 
first  Lucy's  hair,  with  some  of  my  dear,  dear 
wife's  writing,"  contains  a  few  threads  of  soft 
hair,  evidently  cut  from  the  head  of  an  infiint. 
Another,  marked  "  Lucy,"  contains  a  beautiful 
golden  curl.  It  had  been  cut  from  the  head  of 
a  daughter  who,  dying  at  the  age  of  five,  liad 
preceded  him  by  forty  years  into  the  Silent 
Land.  The  two  daughters  who  grew  up  to 
womanhood  were  Martlia,  afterward  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  and  Mary,  usually 
called  Maria,  the  wife  of  John  W.  Eppes. 
The  correspondence  between  the  father  and 
these  daughters  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
Mrs.  Randolph's  volume ;  and  we  venture  the 
afiirmation  that  better  letters  were  never  inter- 
changed between  father  and  children.  Both 
daughters  were  strikingly  beautiful.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  lovely  face  than  that  of 
Martha  Jefferson  Randolph  as  it  stands  in  her 
portrait  by  Sully,  painted  when  she  was  in  the 
flush  of  womanly  beauty. 

Jefferson  entered  rather  early  into  public 
life.  In  17G9,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  for  five 
years.  It  was  almost  by  accident  that  he  be- 
became  a  member  of  the  first  American  Con- 
gress of  1775.  He  had  been  appointed  as  al- 
ternate for  Peyton  Randolph — one  of  the  three 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  models — 
who  might  not  be  able  to  attend,  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  A 
meeting  of  the  House  was  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor ;  Randolph  was  obliged  to  be  present ; 
and  so  Jefferson  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Congress  met.  His  "reputation  as  having 
a  masterly  pen"  had  preceded  him,  and  at  tlie 
next  session  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
comHittee  to  draw  up  a  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." His  draft  was  adopted,  with  many 
alterations.  We  give  a  fac-simile  of  a  portion, 
in  which  the  changes  were  very  considerable. 
The  porti9ns  in  brackets  were  omitted.  The 
interlineations  are  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Adams.  I 

In  1779  Jefferson  was  elected  Governor  of  j 
Virginia  ;  but,  two  years  after,  resigned  on  ac-  | 


I  count  of  the  feeble  health  of  his  wife,  and  he 
!  promised  that  he  would  not  again  leave  her  to 
accept  any  public  oftice.  About  tliis  time  a 
fall  from  his  horse  disabled  him  for  two  or  three 
weeks  from  active  exercise.  This  time  was 
employed  in  writing  his  "Notes  on  Virginia," 
which  was  originally  written  in  the  form  of  a 
communication  to  De  Marbois,  the  French  em- 
bassador. At  this  time  he  was  visited  by  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux,  -who  describes  INIonti- 
celio  and  the  appearance  of  Jefferson  at  the 
age  of  forty.     He  writes  : 

"  Let  me  describe  to  you  a  man  not  yet  forty,  tall, 
and  with  a  mild  and  pleasing  countenance,  but  whose 
mind  and  understanding  are  ample  substitutes  for  ev- 
ery exterior  grace.  An  American,  who,  without  ever 
having  quitted  his  own  country,  is  at  once  a  musician, 
skilled  in  drawing,  a  geometrician,  an  astronomer,  a 

natural  philosopher,  legislator,   and  statesman A 

mild  and  amiable  wife,  charming  children,  of  whose 
education  he  himself  takes  charge,  a  house  to  embel- 
lish, great  provisions  to  improve,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  cultivate— these  are  what  remain  to  ]\Ir. 
Jefferson  after  having  played  a  principal  character  on 
the  theatre  of  the  New  World,  and  which  he  preferred 
to  the  honorable  commission  of  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Europe He  calls  his  house  ^Fonticello  {in 

Italian,  '  Little  Mountain'),  a  very  modest  title,  for  it 
is  situated  on  a  very  lofty  one.  This  house,  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  architect,  and  often  one  of  the 
workmen,  is  rather  elegant,  and  in  the  Italian  taste, 
though  not  without  fault.  It  consists  of  one  large 
square  pavilion,  the  entrance  of  which  is  by  two  por- 
ticoes ornamented  with  pillars.  The  ground-floor 
consists  of  a  very  lai'ge,  lofty  saloon,  which  is  to  be 
decorated  entirelj^  in  the  antique  style ;  above  it  is  a 
library  of  the  same  form ;  two  small  wings,  with  only 
a  ground-fioor  and  attic  story,  are  joined  to  this  pavil- 
ion, and  communicate  with  the  kitchen,  offices,  etc., 
which  will  form  a  kind  of  basement  story,  over  which 
runs  a  terrace." 

Mrs.  Jefferson  died  in  1782.  Her  daughter 
thus  describes  her  father's  conduct  at  the  pe- 
riod : 

"He  nursed  my  poor  mother  in  turn  Mith  Aunt 
Carr  and  her  own  sister,  sitting  up  with  her  and  ad- 
ministering her  medicines  and  drink  to  the  last.  For 
four  months  that  she  lingered  he  was  never  out  of  call- 
ing ;  when  not  at  her  bedside  he  was  writing  in  a  small 
room  which  opened  immediately  at  the  head  of  her 
bed.  A  moment  before  the  closing  scene  he  was  led 
from  the  room  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  his  sister, 
who  with  great  difficulty  got  him  into  the  library, 
M'here  he  fainted,  and  remained  so  long  insensible  that 
they  feared  he  never  would  revive.  He  kept  his  room 
three  weeks,  and  I  was  never  a  moment  from  his  side. 
He  walked  almost  incessantly  night  and  day,  only  ly- 
ing down  occasionally  when  nature  was  completely 
exhausted  on  a  pallet  that  had  been  brought  in  during 
his  long  fainting  fit.  Wlien  at  last  he  left  his  rooni  he 
rode  out,  and  from  that  time  he  was  incessantly  on 
horseback,  rambling  about  the  mountain  in  the  least 
frequented  roads,  and  just  as  often  in  the  woods.  In 
those  melancholy  ramblings  I  was  his  constant  com- 
panion, a  solitary  witness  to  many  a  burst  of  grief, 
the  remembrance  of  which  has  consecrated  particular 
scenes  of  that  lost  home  beyond  the  power  of  time  to 
obliterate." 

The  death  of  his  wife  left  Jeff"erson  at  liberty 
to  accept  the  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Europe,  to  be  associated  with  Adams  and 
Franklin  in  negotiating  peace — a  position  which 
he  had  already  twice  refused.  He  proposed  to 
take  with  him  his  eldest  daughter,  Martha,  the 
writer  of  the  account  just  quoted.      But  while 
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arranging  for  his  departure  he  placed  her  at 
school  in  Philadel))hia,  where  he  wrote  to  her 
frequently.  These  letters  begin  that  long  series 
of  domestic  correspondence  which  was  kept  up 
whenever  he  was  separated  from  his  children. 
From  these  letters  we  make  a  few  extracts : 

"  November  28, 1TS3.— The  conviction  that  you  would 
be  more  improved  in  the  situation  I  have  placed  you 
than  if  still  with  me  has  solaced  me  on  my  parting 


with  you,  which  my  love  for  you  has  rendered  a  diffi- 
cult tliinsj.  The  acquiremeuts  which  I  hope  you  will 
make  under  the  tutors  I  have  provided  for  you  will 
render  you  more  worthy  of  my  love ;  if  they  can  not 
increase  it,  they  will  prevent  its  diminution.  I  expect 
you  will  Avrite  me  by  every  post.  Inform  me  what 
books  you  read,  what  tunes  you  learn,  and  inclose  me 
your  best  copy  of  every  lesson  in  drawing.  Write  also 
one  letter  a  week  either  to  your  auntEppes,  your  aunt 
Skipwith,  your  aunt  Carr,  or  the  little  lady  [her  little 
sister  Mary],  from  whom  I  ^"^Bl^ff  f^  f f^^J^^  ^^ 
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ulwayB  j)iit,  Uio  Idler  yon  ho  wiitc  iiiidrr  cover  to  iinr. 
'I'iik(!  (;iU(!  Unit,  yon  iicv<;iH|>e)l  u  word  wroiifjr.  AlwuyH 
hdon;  you  write  u  word  coiihidcr  liow  it,  in  H|)<;ll(;d, 
and,  if  yon  do  not,  nMncnilx-i'  it,  turn  to  ii  <li<;llonary. 
It,  prodneeH  pMciit,  priiiH!  to  ii,  lady  to  Hpcll  w(;ll.  I  liuve 
placed  my  lnii)j»lneHH  on  Hcein/j;  yon  ^^ood  and  a<;coni- 
plJHlKid  ;  and  no  <llHtr(!HH  wliieli  tlilH  world  can  now 
l)rin;.':  on  inc  would  (;(jual  tliat  ol'  y(jur  diHui>poliitiii^' 
my  liopcH." 

"  Dirniihn-  '22,  17h:J.— I  do  not  wIhIi  yon  t,o  be  (,'ayly 
cIoIImuI  at,  thJH  time  oI  lile,  lint,  tinil,  your  wear  Hlionhl 
be  tine  ol  it,H  kind,  lint,  above  all  tliiiif^H  and  at,  idl 
limeH  let,  your  clotlatH  be  neat,,  wliole,  and  |)rop(!rly  put 
on.  .Some  kulicH  think  tliey  nniy,  under  the  privile;.^cH 
o[  i\\i:  ih'HhaInU/',  b(t  1ooh<!  and  iiej^di^'enl  ol  tlK^irdrer-H 
in  llie  moriiin/,^.  J5ut  bt;  you,  Irom  tlie  moment  yon 
riHe  till  you  iin  to  bitd,  an  cleanly  and  |)ro|)erly  dreHH(;d 
aH  at  tli(!  liourH  ol  dinner  oi-  tea.  A  lady  who  bun  been 
H(!(!n  aH  u  Hlov<;n  or  a  Hlut  in  th(!  morning,'  will  jKJver 
fcdacc!  the  im|)r(;HHioii  hho  haH  made  with  all  the  drcHH 
und  paji;eanlry  hIk;  can  alterward  involve  herw-lt  in. 
I  bo|»e,  therelore,  the  moment  you  riw;  liom  bed  your 
lirnt  vvoik  will  be  to  drcHH  yourHcll  in  Hiich  Htyle  aH 
that  you  may  b<!  Hcctn  by  any  fj;enlleman  wilhout  liiH 
beinjj;  able  t,o  dincover  a  jiin  amihH,  or  any  other  cii- 
cuuiHluncc  oi  iicutneHH  wanliii/^." 

Ji)  tlie  spring  of  I7HI,  .Jcn'(!fS(ni,  ucc;()inj)uriie<l 
by  his  (lungiitcr,  Kiiiled  lor  Kiirope,  At  I'luis 
lio  ixH)k  III)  elc;giiiit  lioiiso,  with  Jiii  extensive 
garden,  court,  uiul  (jul-hiiihiiiigs.  Jle  liud  also 
rooms  in  a  ('arthnsian  rnonasteiy,  to  whicli  lie 
was  in  tiie  liahiL  (jT  retirin^i;  sometimes  Cor  u 
week  a,l  a  lime  vvh(;n  h(;  had  a  jiress  of  hnsi- 
iiess.  A  <iiiiel(;r  phicct  Ibr  vvoric  can  not  he 
conceived,  lor  althoiigli  theie  were  forty  Ijoard- 
eiH,  it  was  a^^ainst  the  nih;s  of  the  eslahlish- 
iiient  for  any  one  (,o  speak  ahjiid  oiil  of  his  own 
room.  His  iiiterconrse  with  his  coMeaj^nes  was 
very  jdeasant.  Mrs.  A(hiins,  in  a  l(!tler,  de- 
K(;rih(!S  iiim  as  "one  of  the  clKjice  ones  of  tiie 
earlh."  WIumi  Fiaidvlin  returned  home  .Jelfer- 
.son  was  aj»j)oinl(;d  to  snrce(!d  him  as  minister 
to  France.  *'  Von  rej)hice  Dr.  Franiilin,"  said 
the  ("onnt  de  Vergiiiines,  tiie  Krencli  premier. 
*' I  .wcrrcd.  him;  no  one  could  rcjilacc  him," 
"was  .Jellerson's  reply. 

A  few  months  after  Jellerson's  arrival  at 
l*aris  he  r(!cei\ed  tidings  of  the  death  of  his 
little  danghl(!r  liiicy — that  one  from  whose  head 
Inid  hecMi  clippiid  the  long  g<dd(!n  curl  found 
among  his  treasures  almost  half  a  century  later, 
lie  was  anxious  that  his  otlnir  daughter,  Mary, 
should  come  to  him  in  I<'raiice;  hut  the  cliihl 
was  not  willing  to  Iciavc;  her  friends  in  Virginia  ; 
and  the  father  wrote,  liying  to  hue  her  lo  him, 
promising  that  sIu;  should  lia\t!  as  many  dolls 
and  playthings  as  she  wanlcd.       Ih^  writes: 

"I  winh  HO  much  to  see  you  that  I  have  desired 
your  uncle  and  aunt  to  Hcnd  you  to  me.  I  know,  my 
dear  Polly,  how  Horry  you  will  be,  and  ou-^bt  to  bi',  to 
leave  them  and  your  consiiiH ;  but  your  siHlcr  and  iiiy- 
Heit  can  not  live  without  you,  and  alter  a  wbili;  wc> 
will  carry  you  back  a;j;aiii  to  nee  your  Irit-mls  in  Vh- 
ginia." 

Little  "  i'olly"  was  still  averse  to  g(»,  and 
thus  writes,  in  a  h'tlcr,  the  first  of  iiianv,  to  her 
father: 

"  Dkah  Pai',\,— 1  loii^  to  see  you,  and  hojie  that  you 
ftnd  HiHter  I'alHV  are  well,  (iive  my  love  to  her  and 
tell  her  that  I  Ion;,'  to  we  her,  and  hope  that  you  and 
hhe  will  come  very  noon  to  nee  uh.  1  hope  tiiat  yon 
will  Bciul  iiic  II  dull.     1  am  very  Horry  lluil  .\ou  have 


Heiil  lor  me.  1  don't  want  to  go  to  Franco;  I  bud  fcith- 
er  Htay  svilh  Aunt  Kppen.  Aunt  Carr,  Aunt  Nancy, 
aii<l  ('oiiHin  J'l^Uy  Carr  are  lier<;.  Your  nioht  bapjiy 
und  dutitui  dauf.diter,  J'oi.i.v  JicKKEithOA." 

To  his  daughter  .Martha,  then  in  a  convent, 
.Jeirerson  wrote  long  and  often.  In  one  letter 
he  says : 

"You  uhk  me  to  write  you  long  lettern.  I  will  doit, 
my  dear,  on  condition  you  will  read  them  trom  time 
to  tiiiMf,  and  practice  what  tlu-y  inculcate.  Their  i»re- 
ceptH  will  be  dictated  by  ex|jerience,  by  a  pertect 
knowledgf!  of  the  Hitiiation  in  which  you  will  be 
j)lMC(!d,  und  by  the  londcnt  love  lor  you.  'fhirt  it  in 
which  makcH  ine  winh  to  H(;e  you  more  (luulilled  than 
common.  My  (^xpectationn  irom  you  are  high,  yet  not 
bigh(;r  than  you  may  attain.  Indiihtry  and  rewilution 
are  all  that  are  wanting.  Nobody  in  this  world  can 
make  me  ho  happy  or  ho  niiHcrablc  aH  you.  Kelire- 
ment  fnjiii  public  life  will  ere  long  b(;come  ncccHHury 
for  me.  'I'o  your  HiHt(;r  and  y(nirH(lf  I  look  to  render 
the  ev(!ning  of  my  lift;  nereiie  and  contented.  Hh 
morning  liaH  b(t(;ii  clouded  by  Iosh  alter  1<;hh,  till  I  have 
nothing  left  but  you." 

In  a  letter  to  John  Jay,  Jcll'erson  thus  dc- 
s<;rihes  the  I'lince  of  Wales,  alierward  (Jeorge 
IV.: 

"JI(!  liUH  not  a  Hinfrb;  eb^ment  of  matbemalicH,  of 
natural  or  morul  ])hiloHopliy,  or  of  any  other  Hcicnce 
on  (;artli,  nor  huH  th(!  Hociety  he  ban  ke|)t  bcten  hucIj  as 
lo  HUpjtly  the  void  (jf  education.  It  ban  been  that  of 
the  lowcHt,  the  niont  illiteiate  and  prolligate  jx^rnoiiH 
ol  the  kingdom,  without  choice  of  rank  or  mind,  and 
with  whom  tlu;  HubjectH  of  coiiviUHation  ure  only 
horscH,  (Irinkinj^'-matcheH,  bawdy-houH(;H,  and  in  terms 
the  moHt  vnlf/ar.  The  young  nobility  who  be;j-in  by 
UHHociatinj^  with  him  soon  leave  him,  disgUHted  by  the 
inHU|)|)ortable  ja-olligacy  of  his  Hociety;  and  ISIr.  Fox, 
who  IniH  Ixrcn  HupjioHcd  liiH  favorit(;,  and  not  ovcrnice 
in  the  choice  of  coini)any,  would  never  keej)  bin  com- 
pany hal)itually.  In  fact,  he  never  anHociated  with  a 
man  (»f  hciihc.  lie  ban  not  a  Hiii^de  idea  of  juntice, 
morality,  relitrion,  <jr  of  the  ri^htH  of  men,  or  any  anx- 
iety for  tln!  opinion  of  the  world.  lb;  carries  that  iii- 
diliereiice  for  fame  HO  lar  that  Ik;  i)robably  would  not 
be  hurt  if  Ik;  wen;  to  lone  bin  throne,  i)rovide(l  he 
could  be  aHHin"(;(l  of  having  alwayn  meat,  borscH,  und 
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ny  years  lat(!r  he  thus  gi\(;s  his  impres- 
is  of  the  character  of  the  reigning  sovereigns 
l.e: 

"While  in  F.uroix;  I  often  anuised  myself  with  con- 
templating' till!  characterH  of  tlie  tli(;n  rci^'iiing  Hover- 
ci;_'ns  ol  i;iiro|)e.  Loiiin  XVI.  wan  a  fo(d,  of  my  own 
knowled^'c,  and  deniiiti;  of  the  aiiHwerH  madi;  for  him 
at  his  trial.  The  King  of  Sjiaiii  wan  a  tool-;  and  of 
NaplcH,  the  name.  They  jjaHHcd  their  liven  in  hunting, 
and  dinpatched  two  courieiH  a  week  om;  thouHand 
miles  to  let  each  know  what  game  they  had  killed  Ihe 
preceding/ days.  TheKink'ol  Sardinia  wan  a  fool.  All 
these  were  HoiirboiiH.  The  (j)iiceii  of  Tortii^'al,  a  Iba- 
gaii/.a,  was  an  idiot  by  nature;  and  so  was  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Tlu-ir  sons,  as  re^'cnts,  exercised  IIk; 
powers  of  ^'overnment.  The  Kin^  of  rruHsia,  succes- 
Hor  to  the  ^,'r<-at  Fredericli,  was  a  mere  hog  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind,  (iustaviis  of  Sweden  and  .losepb  of 
Austria  were  really  cra/y  ;  and  (ieorf/e  of  KiiKland, 
you  know,  was  in  a  st rail-waistcoat.  There  remained, 
"then,  nimc  l)ul  old  Catherine,  who  had  been  too  lately 
jncked  up  to  have  lost  her  common-sense.  In  this 
state  Bonaparte  found  Kiiro|)e ;  and  it  was  thin  Htatc  of 
I  its  rulers  \\iii<h  lost  it  with  scarce  a  stru^'ule.  These 
animals  bad  become  wilhout  mind  and  powerless;  and 
I  HO  will  every  hereditary  monarch  be  altera  few  g<'ii- 
]  cralions.  Alexander,  llu;  grandson  of  Catherine,  is  as 
'  Y<'t  an  exception,  lie  is  able  to  bold  his  own.  I'.iit 
"he  is  onlv  ol  the  third  f,'enerali<m.  Mis  race  is  not  yet 
worn  out.  And  so  endeth  the  book  of  kingH,  from  all 
,  of  whom  the  Lord  deliver  us."' 
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The  following,  written  to  John  Adams  in 
1824,  presents  Jefferson's  mature  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Napoleon  : 

"  I  have  just  finished  reading  O'Meara's  '  Bonaparte.' 
It  phices  him  in  a  higher  scale  of  understanding  than 
I  had  allotted  him.  I  had  thought  him  the  greatest 
of  all  military  captains,  hut  an  indifferent  statesman, 
and  misled  hy  unworthy  passions.  The  thishes,  how- 
ever, which  escaped  from  him  in  these  conversations 
with  O'Meara  prove  a  mind  of  great  expansion,  al- 
though not  of  distinct  development  and  reasoning. 
He  seizes. results  with  rapidity  and  penetration,  hut 
never  explains  logically  the  process  of  reasoning  hy 
which  he  arrives  at  them.  This  book,  too,  makes  us 
forget  his  atrocities  for  a  moment  in  commiseration  of 
his  sufferings.  1  will  not  say  that  the  authorities  ol 
the  world,  charged  with  the  care  of  their  country  and 
people,  had  not  a  right  to  confine  him  for  life,  as  a  lion 
or  tiger,  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation.  There 
was  no  sjifety  to  nations  while  he  was  permitted  to  roam 
at  large.  But  the  putting  him  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
by  lingering  tortures  of  mind,  by  vexations,  insults, 
and  deprivations,  was  a  degree  of  inhumanity  to  which 
the  poisonings  and  assassinations  of  the  school  of  Bor- 
gia and  den  of  ^larat  never  attained.  The  book  proves, 
also,  that  nature  had  denied  him  the  moral  sense,  the 
first  excellence  of  well-organized  man.  If  he  could 
seriously  and  repeatedly  aflirm  that  he  had  raised  him- 
self to  power  without  ever  having  committed  a  crime, 
it  proved  that  he  wauted  totally  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong." 

In  1786  little  IMar}-  Jefferson  joined  her  fii- 
tlier  and  elder  sister  in  Paris,  and  the  two  girls 
were  placed  together  in  a  convent  for  their  edu- 
cation. Martha,  now  sixteen  years  old,  like  so 
many  other  enthusiastic  girls,  became  enamored 
of  the  bright  side  of  convent  life,  and  wrote  to 
her  father  asking  permission  to  become  a  nun. 
Jefferson  acted  with  characteristic  prudence. 
He  made  no  reply  to  the  letter,  but  in  a  day  or 
two  drove  to  the  convent,  had  a  private  inter- 
view Avith  the  abbess,  and  then  asked  for  his 
daughters,  wdiom  he  met  with  the  utmost  affec- 
tion, but  made  no  allusion  to  Martha's  letter. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  to  take  them  from  school, 
and  drove  back  with  them  to  Paris.  Martha 
was  soon  introduced  to  the  brilliant  society  of 
the  capital,  Avhich  soon  drove  the  convent  idea 
from  her  mind.  '  No  word  respecting  it  ever 
passed  between  father  and  daughter;  and  it 
Avas  not  knoAvn  to  any  other  person  until  long 
years  after,  AA'hen  Martha  Jefferson,  a  happy 
Avife,  and  the  mother  of  half  a  score  of  children, 
told  them  of  it,  and  hoAV  narroAvly  they  missed 
of  never  having  come  into  the  Avorld,  or,  at  least, 
of  not  having  her  for  a  mother. 

In  1789  Jefferson,  after  repeated  applications, 
received  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  to  at- 
tend to  his  OAvn  private  affairs,  expecting  to  re- 
turn. But,  as  it  proved,  this  never  took  place. 
His  recollections  of  this  period  of  his  life  AA^ere 
pleasant.  "I  can  not,"  he  Avrote  in  his  Mem- 
oir, "leave  this  great  and  good  country  Avithout 
expressing  my  sense  of  its  pre-eminence  of  char- 
acter among  the  nations  of  the  earth."  If  ask- 
ed in  Avhat  country  he  Avould  prefer  to  live,  he 
Avould  say,  "  Certainly  in  my  own,  Avhere  are 
all  my  friends,  my  relations,  and  the  earliest 
and  SAveetest  affections  and  recoiiections  of  my 
life.  '  Which  Avould  be  your  second  choice  ?' — 
France." 


Narrowly  escaping  shipAvreck,  and  still  more 
narroAvly  having  his  baggage  burned  on  board 
the  vessel  at  Norfolk,  he  reached  his  home  on 
the  23d  of  December.  Of  his  arrival  Martha 
Jefferson  Avrites  : 

"  The  negroes  discovered  the  approach  of  the  car- 
riage as  soou  as  it  reached  Shadwell,  four  miles  from 
Monticello,  and  such  a  scene  I  never  Avitnessed  in  my 
life.  They  collected  in  crowds  around  it,  and  almost 
drew  it  up  the  mountain  by  hand.  Tlie  shouting,  etc., 
had  been  sufticiently  obstreperous  before,  but  the  mo- 
ment it  arrived  at  the  top  it  reached  the  climax.  When 
the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened  they  received  him 
in  their  arms,  and  bore  him  to  the  house,  crowding 
around  and  kissing  his  hands  and  feet— some  blubber- 
ing and  crying,  others  laugi  dug.  It  seemed  impossil)le 
to  satisfy  their  anxiety  to  touch  and  kiss  the  very  earth 
Avhichborc  hun." 

Just  after  landing,  and  before  he  had  reach- 
ed Monticello,  Jelierson  received  letters  from 
President  Washington  telling  him  that  he  had 
nominated  him  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  accept  the  nomination.  In  his  re- 
ply Jefferson  expressed  a  strong  preference  for 
his  present  position  as  minister  to  France. 
"But,"  he  added,  "it  is  not  for  an  individual 
to  choose  his  post.  You  are  to  marshal  us  as  it 
may  be  best  for  the  public  good.  If  you  think 
better  to  transfer  me  to  another  post,  my  in- 
clination must  be  no  obstacle.  If  your  Avish 
should  be  that  I  shall  remain  in  New  York,  my 
chief  comfort  Avill  be  to  Avork  under  your  eye, 
my  only  shelter  the  authority  of  your  name,  and 
the  Avisdom  of  measures  to  be  dictated  by  you 
and  implicitly  executed  by  me." 

Just  tAvo  months  after  their  return  to  Monti- 
cello Martha  Jefferson  Avas  married  to  her  cous- 
in, Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Avho  had  during 
the  previous  year  been  Avith  them  in  Europe. 
In  a  fcAv  days  after  the  marriage  Jefferson  set 
out  for  New  York,  then  the  seat  of  government. 
He  stopped  for  a  day  at  Philadelphia  to  visit 
Franklin,  Avho  Avas  lying  dangerously  ill.  This 
Avas  their  last  meeting,  for  Franklin  died  just  a 
month  after. 

April  28,  a  week  after  his  arrival  at  Ncav 
York,  Jefferson  Avrotc  to  his  son-in-biAv : 

"  J  arrived  here  on  the  21st  instant,  after  as  laborious 
a  journey  of  a  fortnight  from  Richmond  as  I  ever 
Avent  through,  resting  only  one  day  at  Alexandria  and 
another  at  Baltimore.  1  found  my  carriage  and  horses 
at  Alexandria,  but  a  snow  of  eighteen  inches  falling 
the  same  night,  I  saAV  the  impossibility  of  getting  on 
in  my  carriage,  so  left  it  there,  to  be  sent  to  me  by  Ava- 
ter,  and  had  my  horses  led  on  to  this  place,  taking  my 
passage  in  the  stage,  though  relieving  myself  a  little 
sometimes  by  moiuiting  my  horse.  The  roads  through 
the  Avhole  Avay  Avere  so  bad  that  we  could  ncA'er  go 
more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  sometimes  not  more 
than  two,  and  in  the  night  not  more  than  one.  My 
first  object  Avas  to  look  out  a  house  in  the  Broadway, 
if  possible,  as  being  the  centre  of  my  business.  Find- 
ing none  there  vacant  for  the  present,  I  have  taken 
a  small  one  in  jMaiden  Lane,  Avhich  may  give  me  time 
to  look  about  me." 

From  his  letters  to  his  daughters  we  make  a 
fcAV  extracts.  To  Martha,  noAv  six  Aveeks  a 
Avife,  he  Avrites,  April  4,  1790 : 

"I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  of  your  health, 
your  occupations,  where  you  are,  etc.  Do  not  neglect 
your  music.    It  Avill  be  a  companiou  Avhich  Avill  SAVOct- 
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en  many  hours  of  life  to  you.  I  assure  you  miue  here 
is  triste  enough.  Having  had  yourself  and  dear  Poll 
to  live  with  me  so  long,  to  exercise  my  affections,  and 
cheer  me  in  the  intervals  of  business,  I  feel  heavily  the 
separation  from  you.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  consola- 
tion to  know  that  you  are  happier,  and  to  see  a  pros- 
pect of  its  continuance  in  the  prudence  and  even  tem- 
per of  Mr.  liandolph  and  yourself.  Your  new  condi- 
tion will  call  for  abundance  of  little  sacrifices.  But 
tliey  will  be  greatly  overpaid  by  the  measure  of  affec- 
tion they  secure  to  you.  Tlie  happiness  of  your  life 
now  depends  on  the  continuing  to  please  a  single  per- 
son. To  this  all  other  ol)jects  must  be  secondary,  even 
your  love  for  me,  were  it  possible  that  could  ever  be 
an  obstacle.  But  this  it  never  can  be.  Neither  of  you 
can  ever  have  a  more  faithful  friend  than  myself." 

To  Mary,  now  called  Maria,  or,  affectionate- 
ly, "  Poll,"  a  week  later : 

"  Where  are  you,  my  dear  Maria  ?  how  are  you  occu- 
pied ?  Write  me  a  letter  by  the  first  post,  and  answer 
me  all  these  questions.  Tell  me  whether  you  see  the 
sun  rise  every  day ;  how  many  pages  you  read  every 
day  in  '  Don  Quixote ;'  how  far  you  are  advanced  in 
him  ;  whether  you  repeat  a  grammar  lesson  every  day ; 
what  else  you  read ;  how  many  hours  a  day  you  sew ; 
whether  you  have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  y^.nr 
music;  wiicther  you  know  how  to  make  a  pudding 
yet,  to  cut  out  a  beefsteak,  to  sow  spinach,  or  to  set 
a  hen.  Be  good,  my  dear,  as  I  have  always  found  you. 
Never  be  angry  with  any  body,  nor  speak  harm  of 
them.  Try  to  let  every  body's  faults  be  forgotten,  as 
you  would  wish  yours  to  be.  Take  more  pleasure  in 
giving  what  is  best  to  another  than  in  having  it  your- 
self, and  Mien  all  the  world  will  love  yon,  and  I  more 
than  all  ttic  world." 

To  tliis  letter  Mary  replies  : 

"  I  will  try  that  your  advice  shall  not  be  thrown 
avva}'.  I  read  in  '  Don  (Quixote'  every  day  to  my  aunt, 
and  say  iny  grammar  in  Spanish  and  English,  and 
write,  and  read  in  Robertson's  '  America.'  After  I  am 
done  that  I  work  till  dinner,  and  a  little  more  after. 
It  did  not  snow  at  all  last  month.  My  cousin  Boiling 
and  myself  made  a  pudding  the  other  day.  My  aunt 
has  given  us  a  hen  and  chickens." 

Jefferson  responds: 

"  I  am  nuich  ^Ifased  with  t!ic  account  you  give  me 
of  your  occupations,  and  the  making  the  pudding  is 
as  good  an  article  of  them  as  any.  When  I  come  to 
Virginia  I  shall  insist  on  eating  a  pudding  of  your  own 
making,  as  well  as  on  trying  other  specimens  of  your 
skill.  You  must  make  the  most  of  your  time  while 
you  are  with  so  "jood  an  aunt,  who  can  learn  you  every 
thing.  We  had  not  pease  nor  strawberries  here  till  the 
8th  day  of  this  month.  On  the  same  day  I  heard  the 
first  whip-poor-will  whistle.  Swallows  and  martins 
appeared  here  on  the  21st  of  April.  When  did  they  ap- 
pear witli  you  ?  and  when  had  you  pease,  strawberries, 
and  whip-poor-wills  in  Virginia  ?  Take  notice  here- 
after whether  the  whip-poor-wills  always  come  with 
the  strawberries  and  pease." 

We  must  pass  briefly  over  the  correspondence 
from  this  time  until  September,  1791,  when 
Jederson  returned  to  iVIoiiticello.  His  letters 
are  full  of  those  little  attentions  so  pleasant  to 
receive.  One  day  he  sends  to  each  of  the  sis- 
ters "  a  kind  of  veil  lately  introduced  here,  and 
much  approved.  Observe,"  he  adds,  "that 
one  of  tlie  strings  is  to  be  drawn  tight  round 
the  root  of  the  crowni  of  the  hat,  and  the  veil, 
then  falling  over  the  brim  of  the  hat,  is  drawn 
by  the  lower  string  as  tight  or  loose  as  you 
please  round  the  neck.  When  the  veil*  is  not 
chosen  to  be  down  the  lower  string  is  also  tied 
round  the  root  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  puffed  bandage  for  the  hat. 


I  send  also  inclosed  the  green  lining  for  the 
calaslt"  Again  he  sends  "  twelve  yards  of 
strip'ed  nankeen  of  the  pattern  inclosed,  there 
being  no  stuffs  here  of  the  pattern  you  sent." 

After  a  month's  stay  at  home  Jefferson  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, taking  with  him  his  daughter  Mary. 
"Here  his  establishment  was  one  suitable  to 
his  rank  and  position.  He  kept  five  horses  ; 
j  and  besides  his  French  steward,  who  presided 
I  over  the  menage^  he  had  four  or  five  hired  male 
servants,  and  his  daughter's  maid."  ^Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Randolpli  took  up  their  residence  at  ]\[onti- 
cello,  which  thenceforth  became  virtually  their 
home,  and  that  of  their  children. 

Washington,  who  had  consented  to  serve  as 
President  for  a  second  term,  urged  Jefferson  to 
retain  his  post  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  con- 
sented most  reluctantly,  and  only  at  the  last 
moment.  He  had,  indeed,  given  up  his  house 
at  Philadelphia,  packed  up  such  of  the  furniture 
as  would  suit  Monticello,  and  sold  the  rest.  As 
it  was,  he  meant  that  this  retention  should  be 
temjjorary.  But  the  newspapers  began  to  at- 
tack him,  and  to  insinuate  that  he  was  about  to 
resign  in  order  to  avoid  inquiry  into  his  official 
conduct.  "  Desirous,"  writes  Jefterson  to  Ran- 
dolph, '•  that  my  retirement  may  be  clouded 
with  no  imputations  of  the  kind,  I  see  not  only 
apossibility,  but  rather  a  probability,  that  I  shall 
postpone  it  for  some  time — whether  for  Aveeks 
or  months  I  can  not  now^  say.  This  must  de- 
pend in  some  degree  upon  the  will  of  those  w^ho 
troubled  the  waters  before.  When  they  suffer 
them  to  be  calm  I  will  go  into  port.  I\Iy  in- 
clinations never  before  suffered  such  violence, 
and  my  interests  also  are  materially  afiected." 

To  another  person — after  stating  that  upon 
first  entering  public  life,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  he  had  resolved  never  to  engage,  while 
thus  cm])loycd,  in  any  kind  of  enterprise  for  the 
improvement  of  his  fortune — he  adds  :  "  Cer- 
tainly I  should  have  been  much  wealthier  had 
I  remained  in  that  private  condition  which  ren- 
ders it  lawful,  and  even  laudable,  to  use  proper 
efforts  to  better  it.  However,  my  public  career 
is  now  closing,  and  I  will  go  tlirough  on  the 
principle  on  which  I  have  hitherto  acted." 

In  July,  1793,  JetVerson  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent announcing  that  he  should  retire  from  of- 
fice at  the  close  of  September  ;  but,  at  the  per- 
sonal request  of  Washington,  he  consented  to 
remain  until  January.  At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod Washington  thus  wrote  to  him : 

"  I  yesterday  received,  with  sincere  regret,  your  res- 
ignation of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.    Since  it 
has  been  impossible  to  prevail  upon  you  to  forego  any 
longer  the  indulgence  of  your  desire  for  private  life, 
the  event,  however  anxious  I  am  to  avert  it,  must  be 
submitted  to.    But  I  can  not  suffer  you  to  leave  your 
station  without  assuring  you  that  the  opinion  which  I 
had  formed  of  your  integrity  and  talents,  and  which  dic- 
j  tated  your  original  nomination,  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  fullest  experience,  and  that  both  have  been  emi- 
'  uently  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty.     Let  a 
I  conviction  of  my  most  earnest  prayers  for  your  happi- 
I  ness  accompany  you  in  your  retirement." 

1      Early  in  January,  1794:,  Jefferson  returned — 
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finally,  as  ho  ho})ed — to  his  home  at  Monticcllo. 
llo  romul  that  his  private  ail'airs  had  suiVored 
greatly.  lie  indeed  owned  10,000  acres  oC 
land,  of  which  2000  were  nndcr  cultivation,  hut 
they  had  been  wretchedly  niisnniiuiged  by  hired 
overseers,  llo  had  151:  slaves,  210  cattle,  300 
hogs,  f)  nudes,  3  shecj),  and  'M  horses.  Some 
idea  of  the  way  things  were  managed  on  these 
estates  may  bo  gained  I'rom  the  fact  that  ciglit 
of  the  horses  were  oidy  nsed  for  the  saddle.  He 
set  himself  resolutely  to  the  improvement  of  his 
atlairs,  and,  notwithstanding  much  ill  health, 
with  good  success.  The  Due  do  la,  Kocdiefou- 
cauld-Liancourt,  who  visited  him  in  1700,  thus 
describes  his  way  of  life  at  that  jjoriod  : 

"In  private  life  Mr.  Jefferson  displays  a  mild,  easy, 
and  obliging  temper,  thougU  lie  is  sonunvhat  cold  an(l 
reserved.  His  conversation  is  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind,  and  he  possesses  a  stock  of  information  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  other  man.  In  ICmope  he  would 
hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  men  of  letters,  and 
as  such  he  has  already  appearetl  there.  At  present  he 
is  employed,  with  activity  and  perseverance,  in  the 
management  of  his  farms  and  buildings;  and  he  or- 
ders, directs,  and  pursues  in  the  minutest  d  itails  every 
branch  of  business  relative  to  them.  1  found  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  harvest,  from  which  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  does  not  prevent  his  attendance.  His 
negroes  are  nourishtul,  clothed,  and  treated  as  well  as 
white  servants  could  be.  As  he  can  not  expect,  any 
assistance  from  the  two  small  neighboring  towns,  every 
article  is  made  on  his  farm :  his  negroes  are  cabinet- 
makers, carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  smiths,  (^tc. 
The  children  heemi)loys  in  anail-laclory,  which  yi(;lds 
alr(!ady  a  consideral)li!  |)ro(it.  The  young  and  old  uc- 
gresses  spin  for  tlu;  clothing  of  the  rest.  He  animates 
them  by  rewards  and  distinct  ions.  In  (hie,  hissuperior 
mind  directs  the  management  of  his  domestic  concerns 
with  the  same  abilities,  activity,  and  regularity  vvlii('h 
ho  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  public  atlairs,  and  Avhich 
he  is  calculat(Hl  to  dis|)lay  in  every  situation  of  lite. 
In  the  superintendence  of  his  household  he  is  assisted 
by  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Randolph  and  Miss  Maria, 
who  are  liandsome,  modest,  and  amia))le  women." 

Washington  having  declined  a  third  election, 
Adams  was  nominated  for  I'resident  by  the  Fed- 
eralists, and  Jefferson  by  the  Keindilicans.  As 
the  Constitution  then  stood,  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  became  Presi- 
dent, and  the  one  having  the  next  highest  Vice- 
President.  Ill  a  letter  to  Madison  Jellcrson 
wrote:  "There  is  nothing  I  so  anxiously  hope 
as  that  my  name  may  come  out  either  second 
or  third.  These  would  be  indillerent  to  me,  as 
the  last  wonld  leave  me  at  home  the  wdiolc  year, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  of  it."  When  the  re- 
sult was  known  Jeilerson  wrote  ii  v/arm  letter 
to  Adams : 

"The  public  and  the  public  jiapcn-s  have  bcn-n  nnu-h 
occupied  lately  in  placing  us  in  a  iioiut  of  opposition 
to  each  other.  I  trust  with  confidence  that  less  of  it 
has  been  felt  by  ourselves  personally.  The  result  of 
tho  election  has  with  me  never  been  doubted.  I  have 
never  for  one  single;  monien  t  expected  a  di  fferent.  issue ; 
and  though  I  know  I  sliall  not  be  believed,  ycit  it  is  not 

tlu!  less  tru(!  that  I  have;  never  wisluid  it That  your 

administration  may  be  lilk^d  with  glory  and  happiness 
to  yourself  and  advantage  to  ns  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
one  who— though  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  through 
life  various  littU;  incidents  have  happened  or  been  con- 
trived to  separate  us— nitaiiis  still  for  you  the  solid  (!S- 
tcein  of  the  moments  wlum  we  were  working  for  our 
independence,  and  tieutiments  ol  respect  and  attach- 
mout." 


The  four  years  of  JeH'erson's  Vice-Presideney 
were  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  'J'he  posi- 
tion was  one  of  honor,  yet  involving  little  re- 
sponsibility ami  labor,  and  jiermitting  him  to 
spend  a  great  jiart  of  the  time  at  his  Virginian 
home.  In  the  summer  of  1707  he  was  greatly 
jileased  to  learn  that  his  daughter  Mary  was  to 
be  nnirried  to  her  cousin  John  Wayles,  a  son  of 
that  "Annt  Kppes"  with  whom  little  "Polly" 
had  spent  some  of  her  early  years,  and  whom 
she  was  so  loth  to  leave  even  to  join  her  father 
in  Paris.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  engage- 
ment Jefferson  wrote  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
Martha  Jiandolph  : 

"I  receive  with  inexpressible  pleasure  the  informa- 
tion your  letter  contained.  After  your  happy  estab- 
lishment, which  has  given  me  an  iiuslimable  friend, 
to  whom  I  can  leave;  the  care  of  every  thing  I  love,  the 
only  anxiety  I  had  rcMiiaiiiing  was  to  sec;  Maria  also  so 
ussociati;d  as  to  insure  her  liapiiiness.  Whe  could  not 
have  been  more;  so  to  my  wislu;s  if  I  had  had  the  whok; 
earth  free  to  have  chosciu  a  partner  for  li(;r.  1  now  see 
our  llresido  formed  into  a  group,  no  one  member  of 
which  has  a  tlbre  in  their  composition  which  can  ever 
produce  any  jarring  or  jealousies  among  us.  No  irreg- 
ular passions,  no  daiig(;rous  bias,  which  may  reiuUir 
pr()bl(;matical  thefutun;  fortunes  and  liaiipiness  of  our 
descendants.  We  are  (luieted  as  to  their  condition  for 
at  least  one  generation  more;.  In  order  to  keep  us  all 
together,  instead  of  a  jiresent  position  in  JJedford,  us 
in  your  case,  I  think  to  open  and  resettle  the  planta- 
tion of  TantopH  for  them.  When  I  look  to  the  iuef- 
fable  jileasurt;  of  my  faniily  society,  I  b(;conie  more;  and 
more  disgusted  with  tlu;  jenlousies,  tlu;  hatred,  and  the 
rancorous  and  malignant  passions  of  this  scene,  and 
lament  my  having  ever  again  been  drawn  into  public 
view.    Tranepiillity  is  now  my  object." 

How  bitter  jiolitieal  animosity  had  now  be- 
come is  shown  in  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Ed- 
mund Uullege  : 

"  You  and  I  have  seen  warm  debates  and  high  polit- 
ical iiassions.  But  gentlemen  of  different  politics 
would  then  speak  to  each  other,  and  separate  the; 
business  of  the  Senate  from  that  of  society.  It  is 
not  so  now.  ^len  who  hifvc;  bei'ii  intimate  all  their 
lives  cross  the  stree-ts  to  avoid  nu'cling,  aiul  turn  their 
heads  another  way  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  touch 
their  hats." 

The  ofliee  of  President  of  the  United  States 
is  of  sncli  dignity  that  it  can  hardly  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  Jeilerson,  in  spite  of  his  so 
oftf'U  avowed  and  doubtless  sincere  desire  to 
retire  from  jiublie  life,  accepted  the  nomimitiou 
for  the  I'residency.  Of  his  administration  dur- 
ing two  terms  wo  shall  not  speak  at  all,  except 
in  one  or  two  of  its  social  as|)ecls.  lie  deter- 
mined to  ajipoint  no  relative  to  olliec.  To  one 
of  his  kinsmen  he  writes  : 

"Tho  public  will  never  be  made  to  beli(;ve  that  an 
appointiuent  of  a  relative  is  made  on  the  ground  of 
merit  alone,  uninlluenced  by  family  views;  nor  can 
they  evc;r  see;  with  approbation  onici;s,  tlu;  disjiosal  of 
which  they  intrust  to  lh(;ir  I'residents  for  public  pur- 
))oses,  divided  out  as  family  ])roperty.  Mr.  Adams  de- 
gra(U;d  hims(;lf  inlinitely  by  his  conduct,  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  (ieneral  WaHhinglon  had  doiu;  himself  tlu; 
greatest  honor.  With  two  such  examples  to  proceed 
by,  I  should  be  doubly  inexcusable  to  err.  It  is  truo 
that  this  places  tho  r(;la,tionH  of  tho  rresident  in  a 
worse  situation  than  if  lu;  were  a  stranger;  but  the 
l)ul)lic  good,  which  can  not  be  effected  if  its  conli- 
deiice  be  lost,  requires  this  sacrifice." 

Jeilerson  at  once  set  aside  much  of  stately 
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formality  Avliich  had  been  observed  by  Washing- I  having  acquired  the  valuable  art  of  writing."' 
ton  and  Adams.  Instead  of  opening  Congress  '  and  sending  the  old  puzzle,  "I've  seen  the  sea 
in  person  by  delivering  an  address,  he  sent  in  a  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire  I've  seen  a  house  high  as 
written  message,  lie  did  away  with  formal  the  moon  and  higher,"  etc.,  which,  he  says, 
levees,  the  only  days  on  wliich  his  doors  were  "will  be  a  good  lesson  to  convince  you  of  the 
thrown  oi)en  to  the  public  being  New-Year's  importance  of  minding  your  stops  in  writing." 
and  the  Fourth  of  July,  although  he  at  all  times  To  two  others,  still  younger,  who  had  nnder- 
reccivcd  private  calls,  whether  of  courtesy  or  taken  to  raise  a  colony  of  silk-worms,  which  had 
business.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  the  capital  ^  become  reduced  to  a  single  spinner,  he  sends  a 
were  vexed  at  the  abolition  of  levees,  and  they  j  promise  that,  "as  soon  as  you  can  get  Avedding- 
resolved  to  force  him  to  continue  them.  Upon  gowns  from  that  spinner,  you  shall  be  married.'' 
the  usual  levee  day  they  resorted  in  full  force  I  AVhen  Jcfl'erson  finally  returned  to  his  home, 
to  the  White  House.  Jefferson  was  out  taking  '  says  JNIrs.  llandolph,  "  his  Mhole  demeanor  be- 
his  habitual  horseback  ride.  Upon  his  return,  \  tokened  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  been  re- 
being  informed  that  the  public  rooms  were  filled  ;  licved  of  a  heavy  and  wearisome  burden.  His 
with  ladies  in  full  dress,  he  went  tliere,  booted  •  family  noticed  the  elasticity  of  his  step  while 
and  spm-red  and  covered  Avith  dust.  He  wel-  {.engaged  in  arranging  his  books  and  papers,  and 
corned  his  visitors  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  I  not  iinfrequently  heard  him  humming  a  favor- 
just  as  tliough  they  had  hai)pencd  to  come  at !  ite  air,  or  singing  snatches  of  old  songs  which 
the  same  time  by  chance.      The  experiment  I  had  been  almost  forgotten  since  the  days  of  his 


was  never  repeated. 

His  family  letters  arc  all  marked  by  the  same 
affection  as  of  old.  The  spring  of  1804  was 
darkened  by  a  domestic  calamity — the  death  of 
his  daughter  Mary,  To  a  letter  of  condolence 
he  replies : 


youth."  In  a  letter  to  Kosciusko  he  gives  some 
account  of  his  way  of  life  a  few  mouths  after  his 
retirement : 


"  ]\ry  mornings  arc  dcvotod  to  corrcsponclence.  From 
breiikfast  to  dinner  I  am  in  my  ?hops,  my  garden,  or 
on  liorseback  among  my  farm? ;  from  dinner  to  dark 
I  give  to  society  and  recreation  witli  my  neighbors  and 
friends ;  and  from  candle-light  to  early  bed-time  I  read. 
My  health  is  perfect,  and  my  strength  considerably  re- 
enforced  by  the  activity  of  the  course  I  pursue  ;  perhaps 
it  is  as  great  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  near  sixtj'- 
seven  years  of  age.  I  talk  of  plows  and  harrows,  of 
seeding  and  harvesting,  with  my  neighbors ;  and  of  pol- 
itics too,  if  they  choose,  with  as  little  reserve  as  the  rest 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  feel,  at  length,  the  blessing 
of  being  free  to  say  and  do  what  I  please  without  be- 
'  ing  responsible  for  it  to  any  mortal.  A  part  of  my  oc- 
Jefi'erson  had  in  mind  to  retire  from  tlie  ^,^'^1^^^^^^^^^ 
Presidency  at  the  close  of  his  first  term,  but 


"  INIy  loss  is  great  indeed.  Others  may  lose  of  their 
abundance,  1)ut  I,  of  my  want,  have  lost  even  the  half  i 
of  all  1  had.  My  evening  prospects  now  hang  on  tiie 
slender  thread  of  a  single  life.  Perhaps  I  may  be  des- 
tined to  see  even  this  last  cord  of  parental  affection 
broken !  The  hope  with  which  I  had  looked  forward 
to  the  moment  when,  resigning  public  cares  to  youn- 
ger hands,  I  was  to  retire  to  that  domestic  comfort 
from  wliich  the  last  great  step  is  to  be  taken,  is  fear- 
fully blighted." 


direction  of  the  studies  of  such  young  men  as  ask  it. 
They  place  themselves  in  the  neighboring  village,  and 
have  the  use  of  my  library  and  counsel,  and  make  n 
part  of  my  society.  In  advising  the  course  of  their 
reading,  I  endeavor  to  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  the 
main  objects  of  all  science— the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  man." 


his  friends  insisted  npon  renominating  him, 
and,  besides  their  urgency,  he  had  some  other 
reasons  for  acceding,     in  July,  1801,  he  wrote  :  [ 

"I  should  h.ave  retired  at  the  end  of  the  first  four 
years,  but  that  the  immense  load  of  Tory  cahnnnies  !  • 

which  have  been  manufactured  respecting  me,  and  have  I  His  grandson  thus  describes  Jefferson's  pcr- 
filled  the  European  market,  have  obliged  me  to  appeal  sonal  appearance  at  this  and  subsequent  periods 
once  more  to  my  country  for  justification.  I  have  no  _^  j^j^  y^^'^^  . 
fear  but  that  I  shall  reci'ive  honorable  testimony  liy 
their  verdict  on  these  calumnies.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  four  years  I  shall  certainly  retire.  Age,  inclina- 
tion, and  principle  all  dictate  this." 


Toward  the  close  of  his  second  term  his  ox- 


"  nis  hair,  when  young,  was  of  a  reddish  cast ;  sandy 
as  he  advanced  in  years ;  his  eye,  hazel.     Dying  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  he  had  not  lost  a  tooth,  nor  had  one 
defective;  his  skin  thin,  peeling  from  his  face  on  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  giving  it  a  fettered  appearance ; 
pressionsoflonging  for  retirement  grow  stronger    the  superficial  veins  so  weak  as.  upon  the  slightest 
and  more  frequent.      To  one  friend  he  writes  :    blow,  to  cause  extensive  suffusions  of  blood;  in  early 
"The  weight  of  public  business  begins  to  be  I  ^i^^^-  "1^^^"  standing  to  write  for  any  length  of  time, 
,  ,.  '■  1   T    1  i'      "  1  -1  bursting  beneath  the  skiu.    It,  however,  iravc  hnn  no 

too  heavy  tor  me,  and  I  long  for  the  enjoy- [  j^^^^j^^.-^i^.^^^.^^^    His  countenance  was  mild  and  benig- 
ments  of  rural  life,  among  my  books,  my  farm,  i  nant,  and  attractive  to  strangers.  His  stature  was  com- 
^o  another:  "I  am  tired  of    n 


and  my  family,"     To 

an  oftice  where  I  can  do  no  more  good  than 


manding— six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height- 
well  formed,  indicating  strength,  activity,  and  robust 
health ;  his  carriage  erect ;  step  firm  and  elastic,  which 


many  others  who  would  be  glad  to  be  employ-    ho  preserved  to  his  death;  Vis  temper,  naturally  strong, 
cd  in  it.      To  myself  personally  it  brings  noth-    under  perfect  control ;  his  courage  c 


ing  but  unceasing  drudgery  and  daily  loss  of 
friends."  To  another:  "^ly  longings  for  re- 
tirement are  so  strong  that  I  with  dilficulty  en- 


cool  and  impassive. 
'  A  bold  and  fearless  rider,  you  saw  at  a  glance,  from 
his  easy  and  confident  seat,  that  he  was  master  of  his 
horse,  which  was  usually  the  fine  l)lood-horse  of  Vir- 
ginia.    The  only  impatience  of  temper  he  ever  exhib- 


conntcr  the  daily  drudgery  of  mv  dutv.''  |  ited  was  with  his  horse,  which  he  subdued  to  his  will 

His  grandchildren,  of  Avhom  h'e  had  uoav  sev-    by  a  fearless  application  of  the  whip  on  the  slightest 
«,,    +1,^   ^i,;i  1,.^,,     ».•  AT       T>       111  1       •,    manifestation  of  restiveness.     He  retained  to  the  last 

en,  the  children  ot  ]Mrs.  Kandolph,  now  begni  ^j,  fondness  for  ridin- on  horseback.  He  rode  withhi 
to  come  in  tor  a  share  ot  his  letters.  To  one,  three  weeks  of  his  death.  Avhen,  from  disease,  debility, 
a  girl  of  ten,  he  writes,  congratulating  her  "on    and  age,  he  mounted  with  difficulty.    He  rode  with 
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confidence,  and  never  permitted  a  servant  to  accom- 
pany him.  lie  was  fond  of  solitary  rides  and  musing, 
and  said  that  the  presence  of  a  servant  annoyed  him. 

"  He  always  made  his  own  fire.  He  dranlc  water  but 
once  a  day,  a  single  glass,  when  he  returned  from  his 
ride.  He  ate  heartily,  and  much  vegetable  food,  pre- 
ferring French  cookery,  because  it  made  the  meats 
more  tender.  He  never  drank  ardent  spirits  or  strong 
wines.  Such  was  his  aversion  to  ardent  spirits  that 
when,  in  his  last  illness,  his  physician  desired  him  to 
use  brandy  as  an  astringent,  he  could  not  induce  him 
to  take  it  strong  enough, 

"  His  dress  was  simple,  and  adapted  to  his  ideas  of 
neatness  and  comfort.  He  paid  little  attention  to  fash- 
ion, wearing  whatever  he  liked  best,  and  sometimes 
])lending  the  fashions  of  several  different  periods.  He 
wore  long  waistcoats  when  the  mode  was  for  very 
short ;  white  cambric  stocks,  fastened  behind  with  a 
buckle,  when  cravats  were  universal.  He  adopted  the 
pantaloon  very  iate  in  life,  because  he  found  it  more 
comfortable  and  convenient,  and  cut  off  his  queue  for 
the  same  reason.  He  made  no  change  except  from 
motives  of  the  same  kind,  and  did  nothing  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  fashion  of  the  day.  He  consid- 
ered such  independence  as  the  privilege  of  his  age," 

Jefferson  was  supposed  to  be  a  rich  man. 
How  could  tlie  master  of  the  mansion  of  Monti- 
cello,  the  owner  of  10,000  acres,  and  master  of 
150  slaves  be  otherwise  ?  But  he  had  scarcely 
returned  to  his  home  before  he  found  that  his  af- 
fairs were  almost  hopelessly  embarrassed.  The 
struggle  against  absolute  pecuniary  ruin,  una- 
vailing in  the  end,  lasted  through  the  last  fif- 
teen years  of  his  life.  Yet  running  through  it 
was  an  idyllic  charm  arising  from  his  intercourse 
with  his  daughter  and  her  children.  Several  of 
his  granddaughters  have  given  their  recollec- 
tions ;  and  these  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
episodes  in  the  book  of  his  great-granddaugh- 
ter. From  these  we  extract  and  abridge  a  few 
paragraphs,  almost  at  random.  One  grand- 
daughter writes : 

"He  loved  farming  and  gardening,  the  fields,  the 
orchards,  and  his  asparagus  beds.  Of  flowers,  too,  he 
was  verj-^  fond.  I  remember  the  planting  of  the  first 
hyacinths  and  tulips.  The  precious  roots  were  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  under  his  own  eye,  with  a  crowd 
of  happy  young  faces  of  his  grandchildren  clustering 
around  to  see  the  process,  and  inquire  anxiously  the 
name  of  each  separate  deposit.  In  the  morning,  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  he  used  to  visit  his  flower 
beds  and  gardens.  In  the  summer,  as  the  day  grew 
warmer  he  retired  to  his  own  apartments,  where  he 
remained  until  about  one  o'clock.  My  mother  would 
sometimes  send  me  on  a  message  to  him.  A  gentle 
knock,  a  call,  '  Come  in,'  and  I  w^ould  enter,  with  a 
mixed  feeling  of  love  and  reverence,  and  some  pride 
in  being  the  bearer  of  a  communication  to  one  whom 
I  approached  with  all  the  affection  of  a  child,  and 
something  of  the  loyalty  of  a  subject." 


Another  granddaughter  wa'ites : 

"My  grandfather's  manners  to  us,  his  grandchildren, 
were  delightful ;  I  can  characterize  them  by  no  other 
word.  He  talked  with  us  freely,  affectionately ;  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  pleasure  or  a  good  les- 
son. He  reproved  without  wounding  us,  and  com- 
mended without  making  us  vain.  He  took  i)ains  to 
correct  our  errors  and  false  ideas,  checked  the  bold, 
encouraged  the  timid,  and  tried  to  teach  us  to  reason 
soundly  and  feel  rightly.  Our  smaller  follies  he  treat- 
ed with  good-humored  raillery ;  our  graver  ones  with 
kind  and  serious  admonition. 

"  As  a  child,  I  used  to  follow  him  about,  and  draw 
as  near  to  him  as  I  could.  I  remember  when  I  was 
small  enough  to  sit  on  his  knee  and  play  with  his 
watch-chain.    As  a  girl,  I  would  join  him  in  his  walks 


on  the  terrace,  sit  with  him  over  the  fire  during  the 
winter  twilight,  or  by  the  open  windows  in  summer. 
As  child,  girl,  and  woman,  I  loved  and  honored  him 
above  all  earthly  beings.  And  well  I  might.  From 
him  seemed  to  flow  all  the  pleasures  of  my  life.  To 
him  I  owed  all  the  small  blessings  and  joyful  surprises 
of  my  childish  and  girlish  years.  I  was  fond  of  rid- 
ing, and  was  rising  above  that  childish  simplicity 
when,  provided  I  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  I  cared 
nothing  for  my  equipments,  and  when  an  old  saddle 
or  broken  bridle  were  matters  of  no  moment.  I  was 
beginning  to  be  fastidious,  but  I  had  never  told  my 
wishes.  I  was  standing  one  bright  day  in  the  portico, 
when  a  man  rode  up  to  the  door  with  a  beautiful 
lady's  saddle  and  bridle  before  him.  My  heart  bound- 
ed. These  coveted  articles  were  deposited  at  my  feet. 
My  grandfather  came  out  of  his  room  to  tell  me  they 
were  mine.  When  about  fifteen  years  old  I  began  to 
think  of  a  watch,  but  knew  the  state  of  my  father's 
finances  promised  no  such  indulgence.  One  afternoon 
the  letter-bag  was  brought  in.  Among  the  letters  was 
a  small  packet  addressed  to  my  grandfather.  It  had 
the  Philadelphia  mark  upon  it.  I  looked  at  it  with  in- 
different, incurious  eye.  Three  hours  after  an  elegant 
lady's  watch,  w'ith  chrin  and  seals,  was  in  my  hand, 
which  trembled  for  very  joy.  My  Bible  came  from 
him,  my  Shakspeare,  my  first  writing-table,  my  first 
handsome  writing-desk,  my  first  Leghorn  hat,  my  first 
silk  dress.  What,  in  short,  of  all  my  small  treasures 
did  not  come  from  him  ?" 

Still  another  granddaughter  writes  : 

"  I  can  not  describe  the  feelings  of  veneration,  ad- 
miration, and  love  that  existed  in  my  heart  toward 
him.  I  looked  on  him  as  a  being  too  great  and  good  for 
my  compi-ehension  ;  and  yet  I  felt  no  fear  to  approach 
him,  and  be  taught  by  him  some  of  the  childish  sports 
that  I  delighted  in.  When  he  walked  in  the  garden, 
and  would  call  the  children  to  go  with  him,  we  raced 
after  and  before  him,  and  we  Avere  made  perfectly  hap- 
py by  this  permission  to  accompany  him.  Not  one  of 
us,  in  our  wildest  moods,  ever  placed  a  foot  on  one  of 
the  garden  beds,  for  that  would  violate  one  of  his 
rules ;  and  yet  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  harsh  word  to 
one  of  us,  or  speak  in  a  raised  tone  of  voice,  or  use  a 
threat.  He  simply  said,  'Do,'  or  'Do  not.'  He 
would  gather  fruit  for  us,  seek  out  the  ripest  figs,  or 
bring  down  the  cherries  from  on  high  above  our  heads 
with  a  long  stick,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  a  hook 

and  little  net  bag One  of  our  earliest  amusements 

was  in  running  races  on  the  terrace,  or  around  the 
lawn.  He  placed  us  according  to  our  ages,  giving  the 
youngest  and  smallest  the  start  of  all  the  others  by 
some  yards,  and  so  on ;  and  then  he  raised  liis  arm 
high,  with  his  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  on 
which' our  eager  eyes  were  fixed,  and  slowly  counted 
three,  at  which  number  he  dropped  the  handkerchief, 
and  we  started  off  to  finish  the  race  by  returning  to  the 
starting-place,  and  receiving  our  reward  of  dried  fruit 
— three  figs,  prunes,  or  dates  to  the  victor,  two  to  the 
second,  and  one  to  the  lagger  who  came  in  last.  Often 
he  discovered,  we  knew  not  how,  some  cherished  ob- 
ject of  our  desires,  and  the  first  intimation  we  had  of 
his  knowing  the  wish  was  its  unexpected  gratification. 
Sister  Anne  gave  a  silk  dress  to  sister  Ellen.  Cornelia 
(then  eight  or  ten  years  old),  going  up  stairs,  involun- 
tarily expressed  aloud  some  feelings  which  possessed 
her  bosom  on  the  occasion  by  saying,  '  I  never  had  a 
silk  dress  in  my  life.'  The  next  day  a  silk  dres"  came 
from  Charlottesville  to  Cornelia,  and  (to  make  the  rest 
of  us  equally  happy)  also  a  pair  of  pretty  dresses  for 
Mary  and  myself." 

"VVe  pass  as  lightly  as  possible  over  the  mat- 
ter of  the  ])ecuniary  troubles  wdiich  darkened 
Jefferson's  last  years.  They  arose  primarily 
from  his  almost  continual  absence  from  his  es- 
tates, which,  wdien  he  at  last  returned  to  them, 
were  almost  ruined  by  bad  management,  while 
in  none  of  his  offices,  except  that  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident, had   his   salary  equaled   his   expenses. 
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Still  the  estates  were  so  extensive  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  might  have  been 
brought  into  order.  But  the  war  of  1812  was 
ruinous  to  tlie  Southern  pUrnter.  He  himself 
describes  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  war : 

"  By  the  total  annihilation  in  value  of  the  produce 
which  was  to  give  me  subsistence  and  independence, 
I  shall  be,  like  Tantalus,  up  to  the  shoulders  in  water, 
yet  dying  with  thirst.  We  can  make,  indeed,  enough 
to  eat,  driuk,  and  clothe  ourselves;  but  nothiug  for 
our  salt,  iron,  groceries,  and  taxes,  which  must  be  paid 
in  money.  For  what  can  we  raise  for  the  market? 
Wiieat  ?  we  can  only  give  it  to  our  horses,  as  we  have 
been  doing  ever  since  harvest.  Tobacco?  it  is  not 
worth  the  pipe  it  is  smoked  in.  Some  say  whisky; 
but  all  mankind  must  become  drunkards  to  consume 
it." 

Mr.  Benton  thus  characterizes  the  state  of 
the  country  soon  after  the  war  : 

"  No  price  for  property  or  produce ;  no  sales  but 
those  of  the  sheriff  and  the  marshal ;  no  purchasers  at 
the  execution  sales  but  the  creditor  or  some  hoarder 
of  money;  no  employment  for  industry;  no  demand 
for  labor;  no  sale  for  the  product  of  the  farm;  no 
sound  of  the  hammer  but  that  of  the  auctioneer 
knocking  down  property.  Stop  laws,  property  laws, 
replevin  laws,  stay  laws,  loan-oflice  laws,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  legislator  between  the  creditor  and  the 
debtor— this  was  the  business  of  legislation  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union— of  all  south  and 
west  of  New  England." 

Durin^  all  this  time  tlic  necessary — or  what 
seemed  necessary  —  expenses  of  Jefferson's 
houseliold  Avere  enormous,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant influx  of  visitors.  There  were  few  emi- 
nent men  who  did  not  consider  it  a  sort  of  duty 
to  "i)ay  their  respects"  to  Jefferson.  They 
came  of  all  nations,  at  all  times,  and  for  all 
Icngtlis  of  time.  One  New  England  judge,  for 
exani})le,  brought  a  mere  letter  of  introduction, 
and  tarried  three  weeks.  One  of  Jeflerson's 
granddaughters  writes  : 

"  We  had  persons  from  abroad,  from  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  from  every  part  of  the  State— men,  wom- 
en, and  children.  In  short,  almost  every  day,  for  at 
least  eight  months  of  the  year,  brought  its  contingent 
of  guests.  People  of  wealth,  fashion,  men  in  oiftce, 
professional  men  —  military  and  civil  —  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, Protestant  clergymen,  Catholic  priests,  members 
of  Congress,  foreign  ministers,  missionaries,  Indian 
agents,  tourists,  travelers,  artists,  strangers,  friends. 
Some  came  from  affection  and  respect,  some  from  cu- 
riosity, some  to  give  or  receive  advice  or  instruction, 
some  from  idleness,  some  because  others  set  the  ex- 
ample." 

Monticello,  moreover,  was  some  miles  distant 
— and  by  very  rough  roads — from  any  tavern. 
Visitors,  even  the  most  casual,  could  only  arrive 
late  in  the  day.  According  to  the  old  Virgin- 
ian views  of  hospitality,  it  could  hardly  be  omit- 
ted that  they  should  be  asked  to  dinner ;  and, 
as  all  rode  or  drove  over,  their  horses  and  driv- 
ers must  also  be  cared  for.  Many,  indeed, 
came  so  late  that  it  seemed  unavoidable  that 
they  should  be  invited  to  stay  overnight.  Mrs. 
Randolph  said  that  she  had  once  been  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  the  night  for  fifty  persons.  It  was 
like  keeping  a  large  hotel  where  no  bills  were 
to  be  paid.  JefTerson  Avas,  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  the  phrase,  "  eaten  out  of  house  and 


home"  by  people  avIio  really  thought  they  Averfc 
rendering  him  a  compliment  by  ''paying  their 
respects." 

As  early  as  1815  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  money  apart  from  his  usual  receipts. 
He  offered  his  valuable  library  for  sale  to  Con- 
:  gress.       For  this  he  received   $23,950.      This 
sum  proved  only  a  teini)orary  relief.      In  181G 
he  placed  the  management  of  his  affairs  in  the 
;  liands  of  his  young  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson 
j  Randolph.      The  young  man  did  all  that  man 
I  could  do,  and  in  the  effort  to  relieve  his  grand- 
I  father  sunk  the  Avliole  of  his  own  large  patrimo- 
!  ny.      In  1825  his  affairs  had  come  to  a  crisis. 
Money  must  be  had  to  meet  his  debts.     No 
one  could  be  found  Avho  could  or  Avould  buy 
his  still  unproductive  landed  property  ;  but  still 
there  Avere,  doubtless,  many  Avho  Avould  risk  a 
small  sum  for  the  chance  of  gaining  a  large  es- 
tate.      Jefferson   proposed   to    dispose   of  his 
lands  by  lottery.     To  enable  him  to  do  this  re- 
quired a  special  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
He  asked  for  this  legal  permission.      "  To  me," 
he  Avrote,  "  it  is  almost  a  question  of  life  and 

death If  it  is  permitted,  my  lands,  mills, 

etc.,  Avill  pay  every  thing,  and  Avill  leave  me 
Monticello  and  a  farm  free.  If  refused,  I  must 
sell  every  thing  here,  i)erhaps  considerably  in 
Bedford,  move  thither  Avith  my  family,  where  I 
have  not  even  a  log-hut  to  put  my  head  into, 
and  Avhere  ground  for  burial  will  depend  on  the 
depredations  Avhich,  under  the  form  of  sales, 
shall  have  been  committed  on  my  property." 

The  Legislature  doubted  and  haggled,  but 
finally  passed  the  bill.  Meanwhile  private  per- 
sons, learning  of  his  distress,  sent  him  some- 
thing. From  New  York  came  $8500 ;  from 
Philadelphia  $5000;  from  Baltimore  $3000. 
But  this  Avas  all  swalloAved  up  in  part  payment 
of  debts.  From  his  oavii  State  of  Virginia 
came  an  abundance  of  fliir  Avords,  but  nothing 
more.  Before  the  lottery  scheme  could  be  car- 
ried into  execution  Jefferson  had  passed  from 
earth,  his  death  having  been  preceded  by  a  feAv 
Aveeks  by  that  of  Anne  Bankhead,  his  eldest 
granddaughter.  Six  months  after  his  death  his 
furniture  Avas  sold  at  auction  to  pay  his  debts ; 
JNIonticello  Avas  advertised  for  sale  at  the  street 
corners  ;  and  !Martha  Randolph,  who,  in  a  let- 
ter Avritten  almost  Avith  his  dying  hand,  is  called 
"  my  dear  and  beloved  daughter,  the  cherished 
companion  of  my  early  life,  and  the  nurse  of 
my  age,"  went  forth  a})parently  penniless  into 
the  Avorld.  One  gleam  of  light  shines  through 
this  gloom.  On  learning  the  destitute  condition 
in  Avhich  ^Mrs.  Randoli)h  Avas  left,  the  Legisla- 
tures of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  each 
granted  her  a  donation  of  $10,000 — "  acts,"  so 
Avrites  one  of  tliose  descendants,  "which  will 
ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Martha  Jefferson." 

Two  -episodes  Avhich  marked  the  later  years 
of  Jefferson's  life  must  be  noted  before  Ave  re- 
cord its  closing  scenes. 

During  the  fierce  political  struggles  of  1805 
and  the  following  years  an  estrangement  had 
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sprung  up  between  Adams  and  Jefferson.  Both 
old  friends  longed  for  a  reconciliation.  This, 
by  the  intervention  of  Benjamin  Rush,  took 
place  in  1812,  Adams  making  the  first  direct 
advance,  to  which  Jefferson  warmly  responded. 
"My  dear  old  friend,"  he  writes,  "a  letter 
from  you  calls  up  recollections  very  dear  to  my 
heart.  It  carries  me  back  to  the  times  when, 
beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  we  were  fel- 
low-laborers in  the  same  cause,  struggling  for 
what  is  most  valuable  to  man— his  right  to 
self-government No  circumstances  have  sus- 
pended for  one  moment  my  sincere  esteem  for 
you,  and  I  now  salute  you  with  unchanged  af- 
fection and  respect." 

There  are  few  of  Jefferson's  many  letters  more 
characteristic  than  those  written  after  this  date 
to  Adams.  In  181G  he  writes  :  "  You  ask  if  I 
would  i^gree  to  live  my  seventy,  or  rather  sev- 
enty-three, years  over  again.  To  which  I  say, 
yea.  I  think,  with  you,  that  it  is  a  good  world, 
on  the  Avhole  ;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure  than 

pain  dealt  out  to  us I  steer  my  bark  with 

Hope  in  the  head,  leaving  Fear  far  astern.  My 
hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fail,  but  not  oftener 
than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy."  Again,  in 
1818,  upon  learning  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Adams : 
"  Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  affliction  by  the 
loss  of  every  form  of  connection  which  can  rive 
the  human  heart,  I  know  well  and  feel  well 
what  you  have  suffered,  are  suffering,  and  have 
yet  to  endure.  It  is  some  comfort  to  us  both 
that  the  term  is  not  very  distant  at  which  we 
are  to  deposit  in  the  same  cerement  our  sorrows 
and  suffering  bodies,  and  to  ascend  in  essence 
to  an  ecstatic  meeting  with  the  friends  we  have 
loved  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shall  still  love 
and  never  lose  again.  God  bless  you,  and  sup- 
port you  under  your  heavy  affliction!"  These 
are  the  words  of  one  who  has  been  held  up  as 
an  atheist.  Again,  in  1822:  "It  is  very  long,  my 
dear  Sir,  since  I  have  written  to  you.  My  dis- 
located wrist  is  now  become  so  stiff'  that  I  write 
slowly  and  with  pain,  and  therefore  write  as  little 
as  I  can.  Yet  it  is  due  to  mutual  friendship  to 
ask  once  in  a  while  how  we  do.  The  papers 
tell  us  that  General  Stark  is  off'  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three.  Charles  Thompson  still  lives  at 
about  the  same  age  —  cheerful,  slender  as  a 
grasshopper,  and  so  much  without  memory  that 
he  scarcely  recognizes  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold  I  have  ever  dreaded  a  doting  old  age  ; 

and  my  health  has  been  generally  so  good,  and 
is  now  so  good,  that  I  dread  it  still.  The  rapid 
decline  of  my  strength  during  the  last  winter  has 
made  me  hope  sometimes  that  I  see  land.  Dur- 
ing summer  I  enjoy  its  temperature ;  but  I 
shudder  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  wish  I 
could  sleep  through  it  with  the  dormouse,  and 
only  wake  with  him  in  spring,  if  ever," 

In  the  same  year  he  writes  to  Adams  com- 
plaining of  the  burden  of  his  correspondence. 
"I  happened,"  he  says,  "to  turn  to  my  letter- 
list  some  time  ago,  and  a  curiosity  was  excited 
to  count  those  received  in  a  single  year.    It  was 


the  year  before  last.  I  found  tlie  number  to  be 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty -seven, 
many  of  them  requiring  answers  of  elaborate 
research,  and  all  to  be  answered  with  due  at- 
tention and  consideration.  Is  this  life?  At 
best  it  is  the  life  of  a  mill-horse,  who  sees  no 
end  to  his  circle  but  in  death."  In  1823,  in  a 
letter  to  Adams,  is  found  the  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon  already  quoted.  In  the 
same  year  :  "  Crippled  wrists  and  fingers  make 
writing  slow  and  laborious.  But  while  writing 
to  you  I  lose  the  sense  of  these  things  in  the 
recollection  of  ancient  times  when  youth  and 
health  made  happiness  out  of  every  thing.  I 
forget  for  a  while  the  hoary  winter  of  age,  when 
Ave  can  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  keep  our- 
selves warm,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  our  heavy 
hours  until  the  friendly  hand  of  death  shall  rid 
us  of  all  at  once."  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
a  "  hobby  on  which  he  was  fortunately  mount- 
ed;" this  being  "the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity on  a  scale  more  comprehensive,  and  in 
a  country  more  healthy  and  central,  than  our 
old  William  and  Mary,"  The  University  of 
Virginia  was  indeed  the  work  of  Jefferson's  last 
years,  and  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for 
himself  it  is  one  of  the  tliree  things  recorded. 
He  describes  himself  as  "  Author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Vir- 
ginia for  Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  ;"  directing  that,  save 
name  and  date  of  birth  and  death,  there  should 
be  "  not  a  word  more"  placed  on  his  monument. 
Jefferson's  last  letter  to  Adams  was  written 
March  26, 182G,  three  months  and  five  days  be- 
fore that  Fourth  of  July  when  both  passed  from 
earth.     It  reads  : 

"Dear  Sir,— My  grandson,  Thomas  J,  Randolph, 
the  bearer  of  this  letter,  being  on  a  vit^it  to  Boston, 
would  thiuk  he  had  seen  nothing  were  he  to  leave  with- 
out seeing  you.  Although  I  truly  sympathize  with  you 
in  the  trouble  these  interruptions  give,  yet  I  must  ask 
for  him  permission  to  pay  to  you  his  personal  respects. 
Like  other  young  people  he  wishes  to  be  able,  in  the 
winter  nights  of  old  age,  to  r(?couut  to  those  around 
!  him  what  he  has  heard  and  learned  of  the  heroic  age 
preceding  his  birth,  and  which  of  the  Argonauts  in- 
dividually he  has  seen, 

"  It  M'as  the  lot  of  our  early  years  to  witness  nothing 
but  the  dull  monotony  of  a  colonial  subservience,  and 
of  our  riper  years  to  breast  the  perils  of  working  out 
of  it.  Theirs  are  the  halcyon  calms  succeeding  the 
storms  which  our  argosy  had  so  stoutly  weathered. 
Gratify  his  ambition,  then,  by  receiving  his  best  bow, 
and  my  solicitude  for  your  health  by  enabling  him  to 
bring  me  a  favorable  account  of  it.  Mine  is  but  in- 
different, but  not  so  my  friendship  and  respect  for  you." 

In  1824:  Lafayette  visited  America,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  forty  years.  At  Joffer- 
son's  urgent  request  he  visited  him  at  Monti- 
cello.  Their  meeting  is  thus  described  by  an 
eye-witness : 

"  The  lawn  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  house  at  Monti- 
cello  contains  not  quite  an  acre.     On  this  spot  was  th« 
meeting  of  Jefferson  and  Lafayette  on  the  latter's  visit 
to  the  United  States.    The  barouche  containing  Laf ay- 
j  ettc  stopped  at  the  edge  of  this  lawn.    His  escort— one 
I  hundred  and  twenty  mounted  men— formed  on  one 
j  side  in  a  semicircle  extending  from  the  carriage  to  the 
'  house.    A  crowd  of  about  two  hundred  men,  who  were 
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drawTi  together  by  curiosity  to  witness  the  meeting  of 
these  two  venerable  men,  formed  themselves  in  a  semi- 
circle on  the  opposite  side.  As  Lafayette  descended 
from  the  carriage  Jefferson  descended  the  steps  of  the 
portico.  The  scene  A\hich  followed  was  touching. 
Jefferson  was  feeble  and  tottering  with  age— Lafay- 
ette pennanently  lamed  and  broken  in  health  by  his 
long  confinement  in  the  dungeon  of  Olmiitz.  As  they 
approached  each  other  their  uncertain  gait  quickened 
it»df  into  a  shuflling  run,  and  exclaiming,  'Ah,  Jeffer- 
son !'  '  Ah,  Lafayette !'  they  burst  into  tears  as  they  fell 
into  each  other's  arms.  Among  the  four  hundred  men 
witnessing  the  scene  there  was  not  a  dry  eye— no  sound 
save  an  occasional  suppressed  sob.  The  two  old  men 
entered  the  house  as  the  crowd  dispersed  in  profound 
silence." 

Early  in  tlie  spring  of  1826  the  health  of 
Jefferson  began  to  fail.  He  told  his  grandson 
that  he  thought  he  might  last  till  midsummer. 
From  that  time  the  decline  went  on,  slowly  but 
surely,  until  the  2-4th  of  June.  On  that  day  he 
wrote  to  his  physician,  Dr.  Dunglison,  asking 
him  to  visit  him,  as  he  "was  not  so  well."  On 
the  same  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
"Weightman  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend, 
at  Washington,  a  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  declined  the  invitation  on  the  score  of  ill 
health.  This  letter,  the  last  which  he  ever 
wrote,  evinced  tliat,  however  feeble  in  body,  his 
mental  vigor  was  unimpaired.  For  a  week 
more  he  tank  more  rapidly.  He,  as  well  as  all 
others,  knew  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  Once 
his  grandson  told  him  that  he  thought  there 
was  some  improvement  in  the  symptoms.  "  Do 
not  imagine  for  a  moment,"  was  the  reply,  "  that 
I  feel  the  smallest  solicitude  about  the  result. 
I  am  like  an  old  watch,  with  a  pinion  worn  out 
here,  and  a  wheel  there,  until  it  can  go  no  lon- 
ger." Once,  on  being  suddenly  aroused  fiom 
sleep,  he  thought  he  heard  the  name  of  the 
clergyman  at  wliose  church  he  attended.  "I 
have  no  objection  to  see  him,"  said  Jefferson, 
"as  a  kind  friend  and  good  neighbor."  The 
grandson,  to  whom  this  was  said,  understood 
from  this  that,  his  reljgious  opinions  having  been 
formed  upon  mature  study  and  reflection,  he 
did  not  desire  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman  in 
his  official  capacity. 

His  parting  interview  with  his  family,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  was  calm  and  composed.  He  told 
liis  daughter  that  in  an  old  pocket-book  in  a 
certain  drawer  slie  would  find  something  in- 
tended for  her.  Tliis  proved  to  be  these  few 
lines  of  verse,  composed  by  himself: 

A  Death-ised  Adietj  from  Tii.  J.  to  ;^L  R. 
Life's  visions  are  vanished,  its  dreams  are  no  more; 

Dear  friends  of  my  bosom,  why  bathi-d  in  tears  ? 
I  go  to  my  fathers;  I  welcotne  the  shore 

Which  crowns  all  my  hopes,  or  which  buries  my  cares. 
Then  farewell,  my  dear,  my  loved  daughter,  adieu ! 
The  last  pang  of  life  is  in  parting  from  you. 
Two  seraphs  await  me  long  shrouded  in  death; 
I  will  bear  them  your  love  on  my  last  parting  breath. 

To  his  grandchildren  he  spoke  many  words 
of  calm  and  serene  wisdom,  impressing  upon 
them  admonitions,  the  cardinal  points  of  which 
Avere  "to  pursue  virtue,  be  true  and  truthful." 
One  of  the  children,  a  lad  of  eight  years,  seemed 
somewhat  bewildered.     "  George,"  said  the  old 


patriarch,  with  a  smile,  '"  does  not  under5tan(> 
what  all  this  means."    Then,  when  all  had  been 
said,  Jefferson  murmured,  lowly  but  audibly, 
those   words  wliich   have    murmured  through 
men's  hearts  for  eighteen  centuries :   "  Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 
;       On  the  next  day,  Monday,  July  3,  his  slum- 
bers were  evidently  those  of  approaching  disso- 
lution.   He  slept  until  evening,  and  then  awoke, 
seeming  to  think  it  was  morning,  saying,  "Is 
this  the  Fourth  of  July?"      "It  soon  will  be," 
1  was  the  reply.     Then  he  sank  again  to  slum- 
!  ber.     At  nine  in  the  evening  he  was  aroused 
I  to  take  his  medicine.      "Xo,  doctor,  nothing 
more,"  he  answered,  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice, 
and  fell  into  a  disturbed  slumber.      In  his  sleep 
1  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  went  through  the  forms  of 
j  Avriting,  spoke  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
said  it  ought  to  be  warned, 
I      As  midnight  approached,  the  friends  stood 
^  watch  in  hand,  hoping  for  yet  a  few  minutes  of 
j  life,  so  that  his  death  might  be  hallowed  by 
I  taking  place  on  the  glorious   Fourth.     Their 
'  pious  wish  was  granted.     He  still  lived.     At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  spoke  in  a  clear 
voice,  perfectly  conscious  of  his  wants.     These 
I  were  his  last  audible  words ;  but  still  he  lived 
'  as  the  slow  hours  wore  on.     At  ten  he  made 
some  sign,  which  his  faithful  old  servant  under- 
stood to  indicate  a  desire  that  his  head  should 
be  raised.     At  eleven  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
moved  his  lips.     A  wet  sponge  was  placed  to 
his  mouth  ;  this  he  sucked  with  apparent  relish. 
This  was  the  last  evidence  of  consciousness 
■v\-hich  he  gave.     At  fifty  minutes  past  noon  he 
had  ceased  to  breathe. 

All  through  these  hours  a  similar  scene  had 
been  enacted  hundreds  of  miles  away.     On  that 
I  same  day,  a  few  hours  earlier,  died  John  Adams, 
;  the  senior  of  Jefferson  by  eight  years.    Just  half 
'  a  century  before,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
,  ence,  that  immortal  document  whereof  one  of 
'  these  two  dying  men  was  the  author,  and  the 
'  other  the  most  eloquent  advocate,  had  been  form- 
ally put  forth  to  all  future  ages  as  the  corner- 
stone upon  which  was  to  be  built  the  structure 
'  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


MIDSUMMER. 

It  is  midsummer,  the  sweet  midsummer- 
Poor  Daffodil  blossom !  whafs  that  to  thee  ? 
Thou  hast  no  part  in  its  golden  glow— 
Thy  time  of  blooming  was  long  ago ; 
Thou  hast  no  share  in  its  silver  dew — 
It  will  not  wake  thee  to  life  anew. 
What  sadder  fate  can  the  Autumn  bring 
Than  Summer  d^s  to  a  flower  of  Spring? 

It  is  midsummer,  my  life's  midsummer— 
My  sorrowing  Heart  I  whafs  that  to  thee  ? 
Its  joys  are  things  that  I  can  not  share— 
•Tis  not  for  me  that  its  days  are  fair; 
For  Love  for  me  was  an  April  flower, 
Whose  beauty  went  with  the  passing  hour. 
j         What  sadder  fate  can  the  Autumn  bring 
Thau  Summer  does  to  a  flower  of  Spring  ? 
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UNCLE  NATHAN'S  CHAKITY. 

BLACK  Dinah,  the  factotum  of  Wellsford, 
had  been  all  day  cleaning  paint  and  win- 
dows for  Mrs.  Prescott,  and  now,  with  a  deep 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  she  had  settled  down, 
Avith  square-elbowed  comfort,  to  take  her  noon- 
ing in  a  strengthening  cup  of  tea  olf  the  end 
of  the  kitchen  table.  Old  Dinah  had  lived 
long  enough  in  Wellsford  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation. She  had  her  rights  and  privileges  se- 
cured ;  and  nobody  thought  of  checking  the 
free  flow  of  her  conversational  powers. 

"Lor'  bress  you,  honey,"  said  she,  her  face 
aglow  under  the  wisp  of  cotton  handkerchief 
twisted  about  her  head;  "I'm  as  chirk  as  de 
robin  on  de  lim' ;  for  if  I  can't  do  chorin',  I  kin 
do  nussin',  and  nussin'  is  pretty  ginral ;  but  if 
nussin'  runs  short,  dar's  washin',  dats  mighty 
stiddy ;  and  it's  all  along  of  Mass'  Prescott. 
Pomp  and  me  we  'lows  dat ;  for  he  am  de  frend 
of  poor  folks ;  and  if  dey  be  cullud,  makes  no 
diftrence  Avhatsomedever." 

"I  guess  he's  a  clever  man,"  responded  Mrs. 
Prescott,  with  a  strong  Yankee  accent,  as, 
mounted  on  a  chair,  she  set  away  the  medicine 
bottles  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  which 
had  just  been  scrubbed  sweet  and  clean  ;  "  for 
I've  summered  and  wintered  with  him  over 
thirty-five  years.  He  lets  me  fume  and  fret, 
and  don't  check  up  hard,  for  he  knows  I'm 
tender-bitted.  Mother  took  things  hard,  and 
I'm  like  her.  But  I  don't  say  he  ain't  try- 
ing sometimes.  I  tell  him  charity  begins  to 
home,  and  his  notion  is  that  every  poor,  mis- 
erable ti'amp  and  vagaboncs  comes  along  is 
his  kin.  He  brings  'em  in,  tracking  the  floor, 
and  smoking  their  dirty  old  pipes  in  my  window- 
curtains,  till  I  haven't  a  mite  of  patience  left." 

"Bress  your  heart,  chile,"  responded  Di- 
nah, like  a  great  black  peace-and-plenty,  at  the 
same  time  lifting  a  capacious  blue  saucer  to 
her  lips,  "Mass'  Prescott  mines  what  de  Lord 
Jesus  says  'bout  sittin'  down  wid  publicums  and 
sinners.  I  don't  specs  dey  was  de  same  pub- 
licums we  has  nowadays  what  'lectcd  Mass' 
Linkum.  I  reckon,  honey,  dey  was  only  poor 
white  trash." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott,  in  answer  to 
Dinah's  profound  philosophical  remark,  as  she 
got  down  off  the  chair,  '<I  hope  to  goodness 
there  won't  any  pooi*,  miserable  creeter  come 
along  to-day  that  '11  have  to  be  took  in  and  fed. 
There  ain't  a  mossle  cooked  in  the  house,  and 
every  thing  is  in  the  suds.  The  stair-carpet 
is  up,  and  all  the  chambers  are  turned  out  of 
the  windows.  I  had  to  put  off  house-cleaning 
a  week  on  account  of  that  colcporter  that  was 
staying  here.  Husband  ain't  a  professing  Chris- 
tian, but  I  guess  he  feeds  more  ministers  than 
any  man  in  Wellsford.  Coleporter  must  mean 
peddler  in  plain  English,  for  he  had  a  package 
of  books  to  sell.  I  took  a  squint  into  his  sack, 
and  there  wasn't  but  one  extra  shirt,  and  that 
was  ragged ;  and  his  socks  were  all  in  holes. 
I  tucked  in  a  couple  of  pairs  I'd  been  knitting 


for  husband ;  but  I  kept  whist  about  it,  for  I 
thought  he'd  think  it  looked  shaller  after  all 
I'd  said.  It  did  me  good,  though,  to  see  the 
poor  soul  eat.  I  don't  believe  he'd  had  a  full 
meal  of  victuals  for  a  month  ;  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  drink  milk  I  got  scart  fairly  to  see  him 
take  such  a  pull ;  it  did  seem  as  though  he  was 
holler  clear  through." 

"Specs  he  was,  honey,"  returned  Dinah, 
wagging  her  head  profoundly,  "  ef  he  b'long  to 
de  lean  kine.  'Pears  like  dey  neber  can  get 
enuf ;  but  Mass'  Prescott  feeds  'em  all  alike, 
as  de  sun  shine  on  de  ebil  and  de  good.  Dars 
some  folks,  honey,  dat  tink  deys  a  leetle  better 
dan  de  Lord,  but  Mass'  Prescott  ain't  one  o' 
dem  kine.  Poor  brack  folks,  ef  dey  is  igno- 
rance, knows  when  de  Lord  is  smilin' ;  and  if  I 
goes  fuss  to  de  kingdom,  and  de  door  is  shut, 
and  Gabrel  won't  open  it  nohow  for  ole  Dinah, 
I  jess  wait  till  Mass'  Prescott  comes  along,  and 
den  I  ketch  a  holt  of  his  coat  tail ;  for  he  neb- 
er would  be  happy  in  Abraham's  bosom  ef  he 
knew  dar  was  some  poor  creeter  a-moanin', 
and  a-beatin'  at  de  gate." 

Old  Dinah  took  up  her  scrubbing  pail  and 
went  off  to  purify  the  front  chamber  with  soap 
and  water;  but  Mrs.  Prescott  sank  down  in  her 
favorite  rocking-chair  in  a  long  stream  of  spring 
sunshine,  with  the  contents  of  the  buttery 
standing  about  her  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Pots 
and  pans,  pickle  jars  and  preserve  crocks,  had 
been  remorselessly  turned  out  of  their  dwelling- 
place  in  the  misery  of  house-cleaning.  The 
good  woman's  hair  was  tousled.  She  had 
dropped  her  collar  off  somewhere,  and  her 
work-apron  was  twisted  half  round  her  body, 
over  the  worst  calico  dress  she  possessed. 
There  Avas  a  glimpse  of  a  clean  white  stocking 
and  a  tidy  shoe  underneath,  but  the  tired  flush 
on  her  face  made  her  regardless  of  outside  ap- 
pearances. She  put  her  head  back  wearily 
against  the  cushion  of  her  old  rocking-chair, 
that  seemed  at  that  moment  the  best  friend  she 
had  in  the  world,  and  thought  to  herself  that 
she  would  like  to  creep  away  from  all  the  dirt 
and  confusion  into  some  hole  and  sleep  a  week. 
Young  leaves  were  fluttering  upon  the  door- 
yard  trees ;  the  pink  lips  of  the  orchard  buds 
were  gently  expanding:  the  lilac-bushes  by  the 
window  Avere  tasseled  all  over  with  purple  blos- 
soms ;  the  greensward  was  resplendent  with 
splintering  sunbeams  and  golden  dandelions. 
There  poor  tired  IMrs.  Prescott  was  nodding 
in  her  chair,  with  a  great  blue-bottle  fly  buzzing 
about  her  head,  and  tortured  by  a  dream  of  the 
house  turned  topsy-turvy,  with  Deacon  JMinuirn, 
his  wife,  and  tliirtecn  children  just  arrived  to 
spend  the  night. 

"  Hullo,  here  !  are  all  the  folks  asleep  ?  or 
ain't  there  any  of  you  to  home  ?" 

Mrs.  Prescott  woke  with  a  start,  and  there 
Avas  the  good-natured  face  of  a  countryman 
thrust  over  the  sill.  He  Avas  a  young  felloAv, 
Avith  a  big  upper  jaAv  and  shovel  teeth.  He 
Avorc  a  long  tow  frock  over  his  other  clothes,  and 
carried  an  ox-goad. 
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"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Welcome?" 

"Yes,  marm.  I  made  a  pretty  considerable 
of  a  row  round  these  diggings,  but  I  couldn't 
start  any  body,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  and  peek 
in  at  the  Avindow.  I've  got  a  yoke  of  pesky 
cattle  round  by  the  gate.  They  ain't  more  than 
half  broke,  and  will  run  like  all  possessed  if  they 
take  a  notion  to ;  so  I  can't  stop ;  but  here's  a 
letter  I  got  for  your  folks  out  of  the  post-office. " 
He  threw  a  buff  envelope  in  at  the  window,  and 
then  clattered  back  along  the  plank  walk  that  ran 
round  the  house. 

"WHiy,  it's  from  Ray,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott 
to  herself,  as  she  adjusted  her  specs  over  the 
bridge  of  her  nose,  and  proceeded  to  slit  the  end 
of  the  cover.  "He  says  he's  coming  home  a 
month  earlier  than  he  allowed — will  be  here 
next  week.  Dear  me,  how  glad  we  shall  be  to 
see  the  boy !  such  a  great  lummnx  as  he  has 
grown — always  playing  his  pranks." 

Eay  was  the  youngest  son.  The  other  chil- 
dren had  married  and  settled  at  a  distance  from 
home.  He  had  been  through  college,  and  was 
teaching  in  an  academy  ;  and  yet  his  parents 
hoped  he  would  eventually  come  and  live  on 
the  old  place. 

"I  am  getting  up  an  appetite  for  your  bread- 
and-butter,  doughnuts,  and  baked  beans,"  the 
letter  ran.  "Boarding-house  hash  don't  agree 
with  my  constitution,  but  it  don't  seem  to 
'stunt'  my  growth,  for  I  have  quite  stretched 
out  of  the  sleeves  of  my  best  coat." 

"Growing!" exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott,  aloud, 
"and  he  is  six  feet  in  his  socks  this  blessed 
minute."  She  sighed  to  herself  as  she  thought 
of  the  way  the  big  fellow  had  of  stalking  into 
the  house,  and  throwing  open  doors  and  win- 
dows, admitting  flies,  light,  and  dust,  her  three 
abominations  ;  how  he  would  stretch  himself  on 
the  best  sofa,  and  crumple  the  tidies  up  under 
his  back,  and  preach  about  not  having  any  thing 
in  a  house  too  good  to  use.  Besides,  Kay  had 
sworn  off  against  sleeping  on  feathers,  and 
against  fried  pork.  He  Avas  always  exhorting 
her  to  observe  the  laws  of  health,  and,  like  many 
other  matrons  of  her  class,  the  excellent  woman 
did  not  love  the  laws  of  health,  therefore  she 
sighed  as  she  looked  at  the  confusion  around 
her,  and  thought  she  almost  Avished  her  great 
boy,  with  his  new-fangled  notions,  had  put  off 
coming  home  nntil  house-cleaning  was  over. 

Dinah  had  mopped  up  the  sloppy  floor,  and 
set  things  in  train  for  supper;  and  now  she  un- 
tucked the  skirt  of  her  dress,  and  rolled  down 
her  sleeves,  and  pinned  a  bright  plaid  shaAvl 
over  her  shoulders,  with  a  comfortable  sense 
that  she  was  going  back  to  Pompey  and  the  lit- 
tle home  cabin. 

"I's  be  right  smart  'bout  coniin'  ronn'  'n  de 
raornin',"  said  she,  "  so  don't  bodder.  Pompey 
tole  me  to  ax  you  for  de  loan  ob  an  ole  book- 
tionary.  Missy  Prescott,  to  pick  out  de  big  words 
for  his  preachment  up  at  de  Corners.  De  brack 
folks  like  a  big  soun'  mighty  Avell,  an'  I  specs 
dey  ain't  de  only  ones.'' 

"Dictionary,"  repeated  Mrs.  Prescott,  help- 


lessly. "I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  where  it% 
to  be  found." 

"  Neber  mine.  Pom])  kin  make  up  de  words 
out  ob  his  own  head,  an'  if  de  folks  don't  know 
what  dey  mean,  dey 'II  tink  he's  powerful  smart 
preacher." 

Dinah  took  up  the  little  tin  bucket  filled  with 
buttermilk  which  Mrs.  Prescott  had  given  her. 
and  trotted  out  of  the  yard  gate  and  off  down 
the  road,  Avhere  the  sun  was  shining  low  and 
level,  making  the  grass  blades  sparkle  with  hun- 
dreds of  diamonds.  A  gentle  breeze  ran  along 
the  tops  of  the  fruit-trees,  Avhere  the  blossoms 
were  ripest,  and  shook  down  showers  of  white 
petals.  Sweet  perfumes  came  up  along  the  stone 
walls,  where  blue  violets  had  opened  their  eyes, 
and  buttercups  were  beginning  to  nod.  Far 
ahead  Dinah  could  see  the  brown  roadway,  and 
the  shady  bridge,  and  the  turn-out  through  the 
creek,  where  peppermint  was  growing.  Beyond 
that  point  something  was  kicking  up  a  great  dust 
against  the  sun,  with  rattling  wheels  and  the  beat 
of  horses'  hoofs.  There  Avere  two  teams  running 
a  race,  and  presently  a  white  horse  and  green- 
bodied  democrat  Avagon  hove  in  sight. 

"Bress  my  ole  eyes,  if  dar  ain't  Mass'  Pres- 
cott drivin'  like  split!"  thought  Dinah.  "And 
he's  got  somebody  in  Avid  him  :  an'  ef  it's  com- 
pany he's  takin'  home,  I  'lows  he'll  ketch  it." 

In  a  moment  more  the  democrat  Avagon  Avas 
alongside  ;  and  Uncle  Nathan,  as  he  Avas  called, 
spoke  cheerily  to  old  Dinah,  Avho  stood  courtesy- 
ing  and  beaming  upon  him  from  the  path.  There 
Avas  a  young  girl  on  the  seat  beside  him,Avrapped 
in  a  large  blanket-shawl.  Her  face  Avas  pale, 
lit  by  a  pair  of  loving  broAvn  eyes,  with  the  pa- 
tient look  that  comes  from  illness. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  get  scart,"  said  Uncle 
Nathan  to  his  companion,  as  he  turned  the 
butt  end  of  his  long  new  Avbip  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  let  old  White  breathe  after  the 
stretcher  he  had  given  him.  "  I  know  it  looks 
kind  of  Aveak  to  see  an  old  felloAv  like  me  ra- 
cing horses ;  but  I  do  like  to  take  the  conceit 
out  of  them  boys.  INIike  Higgins  yonder  thinks 
his  black  mare  can  say  good-by  to  any  thing 
on  the  road." 

"Oh,  I  AA-asn't  frightened  a  bit,"  replied  the 
young  girl,  glancing  np  into  his  face  Avith  a 
flush  of  healthy  excitement,  Avhich  made  her 
almost  beautiful.  "I  liked  it,  for  it's  more 
than  a  year  since  I've  had  a  real  coimtrv 
ride." 

"That's  too  bad,'' said  Uncle  Nathan,  sAvitch- 
ing  aAvay  at  the  grass  and  Aveeds  by  the  road- 
side, "  No  Avonder  you  look  so  peaked. 
You've  been  cooped  up  in  a  close  room  Avhile 
you  Avere  getting  your  growth,  like  a  potato  that's 
sprouted  in  the  cellar.  But  there's  lots  of  air 
np  here  in  Wellst'ord.  It  don't  cost  nothing ; 
and  you  must  take  the  breath  of  the  cows — 
they  say  it's  good  for  Aveakly  folks — and  drink 
all  the  new  milk  you  Avant.  I  sha'n't  let  you 
touch  a  needle  till  you  begin  to  plump  up ;  but 
I  guess  it  Avon't  hurt  you  any  to  do  a  little 
1  light  chorin'  round." 
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"  Oh,  how  kind  you  are  !"  returned  the  young 
girl,  with  her  soft  eyes  growing  humid.  "You 
know,  Mr.  Prescott,  I  shoukl  like  to  pay  my 
way.  I  never  mean  to  be  a  burden  so  long  as 
I  can  crawl  round ;  but  I'm  afraid  your  wife 
won't  be  glad  to  see  me.  She'll  think  I'm 
intruding." 

"Pshaw!  don't  call  me  IMr.  Prescott.  Call 
me  Uncle  Nathan,  or  Uncle  Nate,  I  don't  care 
which;  and  you  needn't  fret  about  the  folks  to 
home."  They  had  gained  now  a  little  rise  of 
ground,  from  which  the  well-shaded  homestead 
could  be  seen,  and  the  face  of  the  kind-hearted 
man  clouded  over  a  little  in  spite  of  his  re-as- 
suring words.  "I  forgot  all  about  its  being 
house-cleaning  time,"  he  added  ;  "  and  Patty — 
that's  my  wife — may  scold  me  some  for  bringing 
you  home  Avhen  the  house  is  in  such  a  mess, 
for  she's  an  aAvful  neat  woman ;  but  I  never 
mind  what  she  says  when  she's  tuckered  out, 
and  you  mustn't.  She's  easy  riled  when  she's 
tired,  like  other  folks;  but  her  heart  is  just  as 
soft  as  a  baby's ;  and  in  less  than  a  week  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  she  was  most  eat  up  with 
you." 

"Oh,  I  hope  she'll  let  me  love  her,  I  like 
you  so  much.  I  can't  remember  my  father. 
He  died  when  I  was  a  little  .thing ;  but  I'm 
sure  he  must  have  seemed  just  as  you  do." 

Such  loving  innocence  and  trust  looked  out 
of  the  brown  eyes  into  his  that  Uncle  Nathan 
felt  his  kind  old  heart  growing  warm  and  soft. 
He  turned  and  put  his  big  brown  hand  over 
the  little  hand  that  lay  on  the  shawl. 

"Your  name  is  Charity,  ain't  it?"  said  he. 
"That's  a  good  name,  and  I  guess  I  shall  have 
to  call  you  my  Charity  ;  for  I  hain't  got  ary  girl 
of  my  own." 

There  wasn't  much  more  said,  and  Charity  sat 
still,  and  looked  at  the  stars,  which  were  kin- 
dling in  the  purple  sky.  "When  they  drove  into 
the  yard  in  the  brown  dusk  ]Mrs.  Prescott  was 
gazing  rather  grimly  out  of  the  window. 

"You  just  sit  here  and  hold  on  to  the  lines, 
while  I  run  into  the  house  a  minute,"  said  Un- 
cle Nathan.  Charity's  heart  sank  as  she  re- 
alized that  he  had  gone  to  reconnoitre  the  in- 
terior on  her  behalf;  but,  nevertheless,  she 
could  see  by  the  remnant  of  daylight  left  that 
it  was  a  nice  old  place,  with  green  fields  about 
it,  and  a  great,  comfortable  garden. 

"Now  I  want  to  know  if  you've  brought 
somebody  home  with  you,  Nathan  Prescott  ?" 
was  the  greeting  of  his  wife,  in  no  very  pleas- 
ant tone  of  voice,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold. 
"It's  a  burning  shame  if  you  have,  for  I'm  up 
to  my  eyes  in  work;  and  a  man  that  had  a 
particle  of  feeling  for  his  women  folks  wouldn't 
pile  things  on  in  house-cleaning  time.  I'm  so 
tired  I  can  scarcely  draw  one  foot  before  the 
other."  She  dropped  down  on  a  chair,  and 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  with  a  deeply 
injured  air. 

"Now  don't  take  on  so,  wife,"  said  Uncle 
Nathan,  soothingly.  "Wait  till  you  hear  my 
story.      She's  a  poor  young   seamstress,  that's 


got  a  hacking  cough  and  a  pain  in  the  side,  and 
wouldn't  last  long  bending  all  day  over  the  ma- 
chine, and  wearing  her  life  away  in  Miss 
Bright's  shop.  Dr.  Mayhew  spoke  to  me 
about  her.  Says  he,  'You  like  to  do  a  good 
deed  now  and  then,  and  if  you'd  befriend  the 
young  thing,  and  take  her  out  to  your  place  to  re- 
cruit, it  would  be  an  act  of  Christian  charity.'  " 

"You  might  have  considered  me,"  broke  in 
ISIrs.  Prescott.  "I'm  in  a  pretty  plight  to  wait 
on  sick  folks,  when  there  ain't  a  chair  in  the 
house  that's  fit  to  ask  any  body  to  sit  down  on." 

"She  don't  need  a  mite  of  waiting  on,"  re- 
turned Uncle  Nathan,  still  more  coaxingly. 
"They've  kept  her  shat  up  in  that  shop  till 
she's  begun  to  wilt,  but  a  little  light  house- work 
out  here  won't  hurt  her  a  bit." 

Mrs.  Prescott  made  no  reply.  She  turned 
about  impatiently,  and  began  drumming  on  the 
window-pane,  while  the  meat  for  supper  friz- 
zled and  fried  over  the  stove.  Uncle  Nathan 
stepped  back  to  the  wagon  to  help  out  Charity. 

"  I'm  afraid  I\Irs.  Prescott  won't  be  glad  to 
see  me,"  said  she,  timidly. 

"Pshaw!"  returned  Uncle  Nathan,  with  as- 
sumed bravado.  "Don't  you  worry  about  that. 
She's  tired  out  cleaning  house  ;  and  it's  enough 
to  make  a  saint  touchy." 

"This  is  Charity  Fillmore,"  said  he,  as  he 
preceded  the  shrinking  young  girl  into  the 
kitchen,  with  his  arms  filled  with  grocery  bun- 
dles. Mrs.  Prescott  was  standing  up,  long  and 
hopeless,  by  the  table,  lighting  a  candle.  She 
gave  merely  a  cold  nod,  and  pointed  to  a  chair, 
and  poor  Charity  slid  into  it,  with  her  heart  as 
heavy  as  lead.  She  was  tasting  the  bitterness 
of  the  unwelcome  guest. 

"Charity  might  as  well  sleep  up  in  the  mid- 
dle chamber,"  said  Uncle  Nathan,  trying  to  be 
cheery.  "  She  can  go  right  up  there,  can't  she, 
and  take  her  things  oft'?" 

"  There  ain't  but  one  bed  up  in  the  house,  and 
things  are  all  in  heaps  every  where,"  returned 
his  wife,  rather  glumly,  as  she  drew  some  pota- 
toes from  the  steaming  pot  on  the  end  of  a  long 
fork. 

"Never  mind,  Charity;  you  come  with  me, 
and  we  will  soon  make  a  shakedown  that  will 
answer  for  one  night."'  They  went  up  stairs 
together,  and  pretty  soon  the  chamber  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Prescott  called  out,  "Sup- 
per's ready ! " 

On  descending  they  found  her  seated  at  the 
table,  looking  woe-begone.  She  had  poured  out 
three  cups  of  tea,  and  was  dishing  the  stewed 
peaches. 

"Ain't  you  going  to  eat  any  thing,  Patty?" 
inquired  Uncle  Nathan,  as  he  cut  the  meat, 
while  his  wife  settled  back  in  her  chair,  and 
put  her  hand  wearily  up  to  her  face. 

"No;  my  head  aches,  and  I'm  too  tired  to 
touch  a  mouthful ;  but  I'll  try  and  swallow  a 
cup  of  tea." 

"If  you  are  going  to  have  one  of  your  bad 
headaches  you'd  better  go  right  to  bed,  and  let 
me  straighten  things  out  for  the  night.      The 
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dishes  can  stand  until  old  Dinah  comes  in  the 
morning." 

"  I  could  wash  the  dishes  if  you  would  let 
me,"  said  Charity,  a  little  timidly.  "  My  aunt, 
who  brought  me  up,  taught  me  house-work.  It 
was  after  she  died  that  I  had  to  go  into  the 
shop." 

Mrs.  Prescott  looked   at   the  girl,  and  saw 
that  she  had  a  modest  face,  almost  pathetic  j 
from  its  pallor,  large  eyes,  and  silky  brown  hair 
that  went  rippling  all  over  her  small  but  shape- 
ly head. 

The  result  was  that  Charity  was  allowed  to 
wash  the  dishes.  Uncle  Nathan  brought  in  the 
wood  for  the  night,  and  piled  it  up  by  the  stove 
with  some  kindlings  and  shavings.  Then  he 
came  and  stood  by  Charity  where  she  was  work- 
ing away  at  the  sink. 

"You  mustn't  feel  homesick,"  said  he,  in 
his  kindly  way,  "  for  bimeby  we  shall  get  slicked 
up,  and  things  will  seem  ditferent.  I  should  be 
sorry  if  the  croaking  of  them  frogs  over  in  the 
pond  made  you  lonesome." 

"There  isn't  any  danger,"  returned  Charity. 
"I  know  what  a  pretty  old  place  this  must  be 
in  the  day-time ;  and  the  grass  and  trees  and 
blue  skv  are  just  as  new  to  me  as  if  I  had  nev- 
er seen  them  before." 

"I  ^\.lnt  you  to  make  yourself  at  home,"  re- 
turned Uncle  Nathan  ;  "  and  I  guess  you'll  like 
to  Iiimt  hens'  nests  in  the  barn.  You  may  ride 
old  White  round  through  the  lots  if  you  take  a 
notion.  It  won't  do  you  a  mite  of  harm  to  play 
tomboy.  Mother  and  me  we  ain't  much  com- 
pany for  young  folks ;  but  Ray  will  be  home 
next  week."  Charity  longed  to  ask  who  Ray 
was ;  but  she  kept  still,  and  he  lifted  his  big 
hand  and  laid  it  gently  on  her  head.  "How 
soft  your  hair  is !"  said  he.  "  It's  like  the  silk 
that  comes  on  corn  when  it  begins  to  tassel  out." 
The  words  were  nothing,  but  the  manner 
was  exceedingly  kind.  Tfie  young  girl  had 
never  been  treated  so  before  by  a  great,  tender- 
hearted man,  whose  nature  was  both  fatherly 
and  motherly.  The  tears  welled  up  into  her 
eyes.  She  longed  to  tell  him  how  much  she 
thanked  him,  but  the  sentence  grew  too  big, 
and  staid  in  her  throat. 

Charity  did  not  cough  once  during  the  night ; 
and  when  the  first  rays  of  sunlight  were  dawn- 
ing through  her  chamber  window,  and  the  air 
was  vibrating  Avith  the  music  of  birds,  and  the 
cattle,  churning  their  great  mouths  and  letting 
out  clouds  of  fragrant  breath,  were  rising  from 
their  knees  in  the  dewy  pastures,  she  woke  to 
hear  somebody  making  a  cautious  movement 
down  stairs  around  the  kitchen  stove.  Pres- 
ently there  was  a  stealthy  step  through  to  the 
shed,  and  then  a  man's  voice  broke  out  singing 
"  Windham,"  as  if  a  sense  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God  was  pent  up  inside  of  him,  and 
must  find  expression.  Charity  crept  out  of  bed 
and  slipped  on  her  clothes,  and  went  softly  down 
stairs.  Uncle  Nathan  had  opened  the  window 
and  let  oat  the  smoke,  and  now  he  was  lifting 
the  iron  tea-kettle  to  its  place  over  the  fire. 


"  Why,  if  the  little  girl  ain't  up  and  dressed!" 
said  he,  pleasantly.  "I  hope  I  didn't  disturb 
you  with  my  racket  and  poor  singing.  I  never 
could  carry  a  tune  square  through  in  my  life ; 
but  there's  something  in  my  feelings  that's  al- 
ways trying  to  sing,  just  the  same.  Did  you 
sleep  first-rate  ?" 

"Oh,  I  slept  in  clover,  and  didn't  wake  to 
cough  once.  How  pretty  it  is  here  ! "'  she  cried, 
as  she  bent  out  of  the  window  and  inhaled  a 
deep  breath  of  the  sweet  morning  air,  loaded 
with  perfume  from  the  orchard,  where  the 
gnarled  branches  of  the  apple-trees  fairly  bent 
under  a  tempest  of  white  blossoms. 

"A  snuft"  of  this  air  is  rather  better  than 
them  smells  that  come  up  from  the  gutters. 
I've  got  too  sharp  a  nose  to  live  in  a  town,  and 
I  take  more  comfort  before  the  rest  of  the  folks 
are  up  than  I  do  any  other  time  of  day.  I 
thought  I'd  give  the  breakfast  a  lift,  for  Patty 
is  clean  tired  out." 

"You  must  let  me  help  you,"  said  Charity. 
"It  would  be  so  nice  to  get  it  all  ready  before 
we  call  her." 

"You  may  set  the  table  if  you've  a  mind  to. 
I\Iy  fingers  are  all  thumbs  when  I  go  to  do  that 
kind  of  work;  and  then  we'll  see  what  can  be 
picked  up.  There  is  cold  meat,  and  we  can 
boil  some  eggs,  and  have  a  cup  of  coiFee ;  but 
I  haven't  come  across  any  bread  in  the  cup- 
board." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Charity,  with  enthusi- 
asm ;  "I  can  make  a  lovely  johnny-cake  after 
aunt's  recipe." 

Between  them  the  johnny-cake  was  con- 
cocted ;  and  after  Uncle  Nathan  had  gone  to 
milk  the  cows,  while  Charity  was  watching  the 
oven  as  if  all  her.  hopes  in  life  depended  on  its 
contents,  Mrs.  Prescott's  bedroom  door  opened, 
and  she  came  out,  looking  tall  and  thin,  clad  in 
a  straight  morning-wrapper,  with  her  hair  skew- 
ered on  each  side  in  little  hard  rings. 

"  Merciful  Peter !  I  guess  Nathan  has  been 
showing  you  all  the  dirt  and  confusion,"  said 
she,  shutting  the  buttery  door  with  a  slam. 
"Men  never  do  mind  how  things  look. "  Never- 
theless, her  voice  was  pleasant.  She  had  had  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  she  must  have  been  made 
of  much  sterner  stufi'  than  in  fact  she  was  not 
to  have  relented  at  sight  of  the  neatly  spread 
table,  with  its  glass  of  sweet-smelling  lilacs 
and  snow-balls  which  Charity  had  found  time 
to  gather,  and  at  the  modest,  home-like  young 
presence  which  ruled  so  deftly  over  the  kitchen. 
She  did  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  she  was 
glad  to  have  breakfast  all  ready  to  sit  down  to, 
without  taking  any  pains  herself.  It  wasn't 
her  Avay.  But  she  watched  Charity  cutting  the 
johnny-cake,  that  turned  out  as  light  as  a 
feather,  and  then  she  inquired  after  her  cough, 
and  prescribed  some  of  her  favorite  mixture. 

"Don't  begin  to  dose  the  girl,  Patty,"  said 
Uncle  Nathan,  coming  in  with  a  pail  foaming 
over  with  new  milk.  "I  guess  all  the  doctor- 
ing she  needs  is  plenty  of  out-doors,  and  good 
country  fare." 
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Charity  was  very  happy  that  day.  She  got 
"  plenty  of  out-doors,"  as  Uncle  Nathan  called 
it,  and  every  where  there  were  blossoms  and 
bird-music  and  a  Avhole  world  of  beauty.  Be- 
fore night  she  had  ransacked  the  barn,  and  got 
acquainted  with  old  White,  the  cows,  pigs,  and 
chickens,  and  a  colony  of  little  blind  kittens. 
She  had  been  down  to  the  back  lots,  along  a 
shady  lane,  and  had  found  the  places  where 
Ray  used  to  build  dams  in  the  pretty  gold-green 
brook  running  beneath  willow-trees,  and  alder- 
bushes  flecked  with  a  foam  of  white  blossoms. 
She  wondered  if  Ray  was  like  his  father— just 
such  a  tall,  cheery  man,  with  kind,  beaming 
eyes. 

A  week  had  passed  by ;  the  worst  agony  of 
house-cleaning  was  over,  and  things  were  be- 
ginning to  slip  back  into  their  comfortable  old 
ruts.  There  was  a  nice  smell  of  fresh  white- 
wash about  the  kitchen  and  buttery.  The  sit- 
ting-room carpet  was  down.  Clean  dimity 
curtains  fell  over  the  spotless  windows.  The 
old  spider-legged  tables  were  back  in  their 
places.  Uncle  Nathan  had  had  his  file  of  the 
Tribune  restored  to  him,  close  at  hand  against 
the  back  of  his  easy-chair,  which  had  been  cov- 
ered afresh  with  clean,  starched  chintz.  Now 
he  was  coming  along  with  his  coat  over  his 
arm,  for  the  day  was  warm.  He  stopped  by 
the  window  and  peeped  through  the  scarlet 
runners  and  morning-glory  vines  to  note  what 
was  passing  within.  There  sat  Mrs.  Prescott, 
very  stiff  and  rigid,  as  if  afraid  to  stir,  while 
Charity  pinned  some  lavender  bows  on  a  new 
cap,  using  her  head  for  a  block.  Presently  the 
young  girl,  who  had  a  great  genius  for  loving, 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  the  good 
matron  appeared  to  like  it.  A  moment  later 
Uncle  Nathan  opened  the  sitting-room  door. 

"  Look  here,  Patty,"  said  he,  in  his  slow  way, 
"I'm  going  to  town  to  fetch  Ray  home  this  aft- 
ernoon, and  I'd  just  like  to  have  you  step  here 
a  minute." 

Mrs.  Prescott  got  up,  with  the  streamers  of  the 
cap  hanging  about  her,  and  went  into  the  kitch- 
en where  old  Dinah  was  washing.  She  looked 
rather  sour,  as  if  she  knew  by  instinct  that  some- 
thing disagreeable  was  about  to  occur. 

"I  guess  I'll  tell  Charity  to  pick  up  her 
things  and  go  back  to  town  with  me,"  Uncle 
Nathan  began.  "  She  looks  a  sight  better  than 
she  did  when  she  came  out,  and  I  s'pose  you've 
been  bothered  with  her  about  long  enough." 

"What  an  unreasonable  man  you  are,  Na- 
than Prescott!"  Mrs.  Patty  broke  out.  "Just 
when  the  girl  is  beginning  to  be  of  some  use  to 
me,  and  I  want  my  sunnner  dresses  spruced  up, 
and  my  caps  trimmed,  you  talk  about  dragging 
her  back  to  that  wretched  shop.  You  know 
she  ain't  fit  to  go  and  sit  crooked  over  all  day 
with  that  bad  pain  in  her  side.  For  a  man  that 
pretends  to  have  as  much  feeling  as  you  do,  I 
must  say  you  beat  all. "  Mrs.  Prescott  turned 
with  dignity  and  went  back  into  the  sitting- 
room.  Uncle  Nathan  gave  a  wink  to  Dinah, 
who  was  wii)ing  the  foamy  suds  from  her  ebony 
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arms,  and  her  countenance  expanded,  showing 
a  set  of  fine  ivories. 

Charity,  meantime,  felt  oppressed.  It  seemed 
as  though  her  fate  was  being  decided.  She  })ut 
down  the  bow  of  pretty  ribbon  she  was  pinning 
together  on  a  heap  of  bonnet  wire  and  illusion, 
and  went  out  into  the  yard.  Just  as  she  was 
passing  through  the  big  gate,  close  by  where 
the  coops  stood,  with  little  downy,  peeping 
chickens  running  through  the  grass  and  plant- 
ains, a  cheery  voice  called  out,  "  Come  here. 
Charity,  and  turn  grindstone  for  me."  She  ran 
back  to  the  shed,  and  there  was  Uncle  Nathan 
feeling  the  edge  of  a  pruning-knife  with  his 
thumb.  Charity  had  something  on  her  mind 
to  say,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  ;  so  she 
made  a  dash  at  it  at  once. 

"  I  heard  you  speak  about  going  to  town  to- 
day," she  began,  "  and  I  guess  you'd  better  take 
me  back.  I've  had  such  a  nice  time,  but  1 
shouldn't  like  to  stay  long  enough  to  give 
trouble."  Here  her  voice  grew  tremulous  and 
stopped. 

"  Don't  you  fret  your  little  head  a  mite,"  re- 
turned Uncle  Nathan,  examining  the  edge  of 
the  knife  more  critically  than  ever,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  slow,  deliberate  way.  "There  ain't 
no  occasion.  You  do  enough  to  pay  for  your 
board  twice  over.  We've  all  of  us  taken  a  kind 
of  shine  to  you,  and  you  won't  go  away  from 
here  till  you're  a  great  deal  smarter  than  you 
are  now.  I  shall  call  at  the  boarding-house 
and  get  your  trunk." 

"  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you  ?"  It  was  all 
she  could  say. 

"  Pshaw  I  you  needn't  thank  me  at  all,"  said 
Uncle  Nathan,  bending  over  the  grindstone. 
"There  ain't  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  If 
you  ever  get  a  chance  to  do  a  good  deed  to  any 
body,  do  it,  and  think  of  the  words  of  the  Mas- 
ter, 'As  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my 
little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  me.' " 

Charity  got  hold  of  his  brown  hand,  harden- 
ed and  callous  from  hard  work,  and  ])ressed  it 
against  her  breast  with  a  sweet,  natural  motion 
of  gratitude ;  and  Uncle  Nathan's  face  work- 
ed and  twitched  and  puckered,  and  he  winked 
away  from  his  eyes  a  few  bright  drops  that  did 
him  immense  credit. 

That  afternoon,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
four-twenty  train,  Ray  strode  behind  his  father 
to  the  old  home  wagon,  carrying  his  valise  in  his 
hand.  He  walked  with  a  great  stride,  and  had 
a  loud  voice,  a  cheery  laugh,  and  a  perfect  set 
of  white  teeth,  and  was  very  positive  in  all  his 
ways. 

"Where  am  I  going  to  pack  in?"  said  he, 
looking  at  the  big  load. 

"  Oh,  you  can  sit  on  Charity's  trunk.  Whoa, 
White!  be  still." 

''  Charity  !     Who's  Charity  ?" 

"  She  is  a  little  girl,  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
old,  I  came  across  the  other  day.  The  fact  is, 
she  was  killing  herself  trying  to  earn  a  living  in 
a  mantua-maker's  shop.  I  took  her  out  to  re- 
cruit, and,  now  I've  got  kind  of  fond  of  her,  1 
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guess  I  shall  let  her  stay  along.      It  appears  to 
me  every  house  ought  to  have  a  nice  girl  in  it," 

Ray  was  not  prepared  to  dispute  this  opinion. 
It  opened  rather  a  pleasant  i)rospect  for  the 
future.  He  squeezed  himself  into  the  wagon 
without  grnmbling,  and  the  query  presented  it- 
self to  his  mind  whether  he  too  should  get  fond 
of  Charity,  but  he  did  not  give  it  utterance. 

"  How  does  mother  like  the  new  arrange- 
ment?" he  inquired,  carelessly. 

"Oh,  they're  as  thick  as  hasty-pudding." 

Seated  on  Charity's  little  trunk,  Ray  was  very 
amiable  all  the  way  home,  though  his  legs  had 
no  accommodations  to  speak  of.  He  had  grap- 
pled with  his  father  on  a  tough  argument,  and 
they  were  hard  at  it  when  old  Wliite  trotted  in 
at  the  gate.  A  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes  were 
peeping  through  the  vines  at  a  tall,  fresh-com- 
plexioned  young  man,  who  got  out  of  the  wagon 
and  came  striding  toward  the  house.  Then 
Charity  stepped  up  stairs  to  her  own  little  room, 
thinking  Mrs.  Prescott  would  not  like  to  have 
a  stranger  by  when  she  met  her  boy.  She  pull- 
ed the  rose-buds  out  of  her  hair,  and  tried  to 
smooth  the  ripj^les  away  from  her  forehead,  that 
curled  more  and  more  coquettishly  with  every 
effort.  Why  she  wished  to  look  plainer  and 
quieter  than  common  was  something  little  Char- 
ity did  iiOt  try  to  explain  even  to  herself. 

Ray  kissed  his  mother,  and  took  out  a  new, 
crispy  magazine  and  a  lot  of  illustrated  papers  i 
from  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  noticed  a  glass  of  wild  flowers  and  ferns 
upon  the  table  somebody  had  arranged  beauti-  I 
fully.    "  Whew  !''  said  he,  going  to  the  window  ^ 
a  moment  later,  "  you're  just  as  much  afraid  of  I 
flies  and  fresh  air  as  you  used  to  be,  ain't  you, 
mother?"     With  that,  someway,  the  mosquito- 
frame  slipped  out,  and  there  came  in  a  delicious  | 
l)reeze,  scented  by  the  little  cocks  of  fresh-cut  j 
grass  which  dotted  the  door-yard.  j 

Charity  experienced  a  slight  inward  flutter 
which  brought  a  touch  of  pink  into  her  cheek, 
and  made  her  eyes  dewy  and  lambent,  when  at 
last  she  screwed  her  courage  up  and  descended 
the  stairs.  She  thought  she  was  too  humble  a 
personage  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  young  son 
and  heir  ;  and  he  on  his  part  was  curious  to  see 
the  young  person  who  had  so  quickly  won  the 
good-will  of  every  body  at  the  homestead. 
"  She's  natural  and  unpretending,  if  she  isn't 
handsome,"  thought  Ray  ;  and  then  he  began 
to  speculate  as  to  whether  she  really  were  pretty 
or  not.  Ray  was  such  a  healthy  human  being, 
and  had  such  an  infectious  laugh,  and  such  beau- 
tiful white  teeth,  and  such  a  positive,  clear  way 
of  putting  things,  it  was  a  delight  to  be  in  his 
presence.  Twice  during  supi)er  Charity  laugh- 
ed out  a  clear,  silvery,  rijipling  laugh,  and  her 
bronze-brown  eyes  overflowed  with  shy  fun. 
After  that  Ray  made  up  his  mind  about  her 
looks.  The  house  was  twice  as  pleasant  as 
formerly,  now  Ray  had  come.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  lose  its  stifl'ness  and  formality,  and 
the  bright  warm  weather  showed  a  lovely  face 
at  all  the  doors  and  windows. 


The  next  morning  after  his  arrival  UncU 
Nathan  drove  round  to  the  side-door  in.  his 
shirt  sleeves,  with  a  ragged  straw  hat  adorning 
his  head.  There  were  some  bags  of  grain  in 
the  back  part  of  the  light  wagon. 

"Hullo,  Charity  I"  he  called.  "I'm  going 
to  mill.  Don't  you  want  to  get  your  sun-bon- 
net and  hop  in  ?" 

"  Dear  me !  how  your  father  does  go  look- 
ing I"  sighed  Mrs.  Prescott. 

Ray  had  been  reading  on  tlie  lounge.  He 
got  up  and  poked  his  head  out  of  the  window. 

"You'd  better  let  me  drive  over  to  the  mill, 
t  can  take  Charity  along,  of  course.'' 

There !  he  had  said  Charity,  and  now  the 
ice  was  broken.  Charity  sat  near  the  open 
door  in  3,  little  rocking-chair,  with  a  black-and- 
white  kitten  in  her  lap,  hemming  a  gingham 
neck-handkerchief  for  Uncle  Nathan.  Siie  put 
her  w^ork  by,  and  went  and  got  her  things  in 
quite  a  pleasant  flutter  of  excitement.  As  the 
young  couple  drove  ott",  Dinah's  black  and  smil- 
ing face  was  visible  at  the  kitchen  window. 
"  Dat  dar  young  Mass'  Ray  knows  what  he'm 
'bout,','  thought  she. 

After  that  ride  Ray  and  Charity  made  rapid 
strides  toward  an  acquaintance.  The  young 
girl  wore  rose-buds  in  her  hair  every  day,  and 
let  her  pretty  tresses  curl  as  they  jjleased.  As 
for  Ray,  he  never  seemed  to  tire  of  coaxing  the 
smiles  and  blushes  out  of  her  downcast,  bash- 
ful face.  Riiy  was  one  of  those  rare  young 
men  who  have  an  exceedingly  good  opinion  of 
themselves.  He  loved  to  teach,  and  Charity 
loved  to  learn.  As  the  days  and  weeks  sped 
on  Mrs.  Prescott  thought  to  herself  her  big 
boy  had  never  been  so  contented  at  home  be- 
fore. Uncle  Nathan  put  something  in  his  pi[)C 
and  smoked  it,  as  the  saying  is.  "If  it's  the 
Lord's  will,  amen,"  said  he  to  himself,  joyfully, 
for  the  orphan  girl  grew  more  and  more  into 
his  heart. 

Hj^ying  time  had  come  and  the  few  flelds 
about  the  homestead  were  to  be  cleared  of 
their  beautiful  waving  crop.  Ray  put  on  a 
tow  frock,  that  became  his  tall,  lithe  form,  and 
went  into  the  hay  lot,  and  Charity  went  too. 
Her  heart  was  full  to  overflowing.  Happiness 
had  cured  her.  As  she  grew  strong  and  rosy 
she  could  do  much  to  lighten  Mrs.  Prescott's 
burdens,  so  that  that  excellent  Avoman's  asperi- 
ties of  temper  were  softened  down. 

One  day  when  masses  of  curdy  white  clouds 
were  sailing  through  the  sky,  and  the  long  sum- 
mer shadows  were  falling  over  shaven  flelds, 
down  at  the  end  of  a  long  meadow  where  the 
gold-green  brook  was  babbling  to  the  trees, 
I  something  happened  that  is  always  happening — 
something  good  and  sweet  and  beautiful. 

But  it  troubled  Charity,  She  went  sadly 
homeward,  and  thought  all  the  afternoon  of 
packing  her  trunk,  and  going  back  to  her  old 
weary  life.  Toward  evening  Uncle  Nathan 
and  Ray  came  glowing  and  warm  from  their 
toil.  The  hay  was  all  secured.  The  fields 
i  were  clean  as  if  they  had  been  swept :  and  now 
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it  looked  as  if  the  sultry  day  would  end  in  show- 
ers. Charity  brought  them  a  cooling  drink  on 
the  porch  where  tliey  were  resting,  and  as  she 
handed  Ray  his  glass  her  hand  shook.  But 
Ray  got  hold  of  it,  and  kept  it  in  his  own. 

"See  here,  father,"'  said  he  (and  somehow 
his  voice  trembled,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  he  was  endowed  seemed  to  ooze  away), 
"I  want  you  to  give  Charity  to  me.  IShe  says 
duty  to  you  won't  let  her  promise  to  be  my 
wife.  Slie  thinks  it's  wrong  to  come  into  this 
family  and  steal  away  the  affections  of  an  art- 
less young  man  like  me.  I  want  you  to  get 
that  notion  out  of  her  head ;  for  I  won't  marry 
any  other  girl  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.  I 
honor  her  above  all  for  earning  her  own  liv- 
ing. Come,  speak  up  for  me,  father.  She's 
dreadful  obstinate,  and  never  Avill  consent  un- 
less you  do." 

Uncle  Nathan  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  then  he  put  out  his  arm,  and  someway 
inclosed  Charity  within  its  round,  and  drew  her 
close  to  his  broad  breast. 


"Ray  is  a  good  boy,"  whispered  he  to  the 
downcast  face  and  little  fluttering  heart.  "  He 
never  made  my  heart  ache ;  and  I  guess  he'd 
know  how  to  treat  a  wife.  If  you  could  like 
him,  I  should  be  glad.  We'll  make  him  live 
here  at  home ;  for  he  sha'n't  take  you  away 
from  us.  Now  go  and  say  something  com- 
forting to  the  boy." 

Charity  kissed  Uncle  Nathan  twice,  and  then 
she  went  back  to  Ray.  It  seemed  as  though 
love  had  exalted  her,  and  made  her  brave.  Just 
then  Mrs.  Prescott  came  to  the  door,  looking 
e^irncstly  through  her  specs. 

"What's  to  pay?"  she  inquired,  character- 
istically. 

"  We've  got  a  new  daughter,"  said  Uncle  Na- 
than.     "  Don't  scold  them  :   it's  all  my  doing." 

By  a  sudden  impulse  the  good  woman  went 
and  put  an  arm  round  each  of  her  children. 

"Jess  what  I  'lowed,''  said  Aunt  Dinah, 
looking  out  between  the  vines,  and  sopping  her 
old  eyes  vigorously.  "  Tears  like  de  hand  of 
de  Lord  was  in  it." 
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after  it  was  over  they  began  to  think  of  retiring, 
so  as  to  leave  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning.      Minnie  had  already  taken  her  de- 
parture, and  the  others  were  thinking  of  follow- 
ing her  example,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 
All  started.      One  of  the  maids  went  to  the 
door,  and  found  a  servant  tliere  who  brought  a 
j  message  from  the  Baron  Atramonte.    He  wished 
to  speak  to  the  ladies  on  business  of  the  most 
i  urgent  importance.      At  this  confirmation  of 
j  their  expectations  the  ladies  looked  at  one  an- 
other with  a  smile  mingled  with  vexation,  and 
Lady  Dalrymplc  at  once  sent  word  that  they 
could  not  possibly  see  him. 

But  the  Baron  was  not  to  be  put  off.  In  a 
few  moments  the  servant  came  back  again,  and 
brought  another  message,  of  a  still  more  urgent 
character,  in  which  the  Baron  entreated  them 
to  grant  him  this  interview,  and  assured  them 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

"  He's  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  vio- 
lent," said  Lady  Dalrymple.  "Well,  dears," 
she  added,  resignedly,  "  in  my  opinion  it  will 
be  better  to  see  him,  and  have  done  with  him. 
If  we  do  not,  I'm  afraid  he  will  ])ester  us  fur- 
ther. I  will  see  him.  You  had  better  retire 
to  your  own  apartments." 

Upon  this  she  sent  down  an  invitiition  to  the 
Baron  to  come  uj),  and  the  ladies  retreated  to 
their  rooms. 

The  Baron  entered,  and,  as  usual,  offered  to 
sluike  hands — an  ofler  which,  as  usual.  Lady 
Dalrymple  did  not  accept.  He  then  looked 
earnestly  all  round  the  room,  and  gave  a  sigh. 
He  evidently  had  expected  to  see  Minnie,  and 
was  disappointed.  Lady  Dalrymple  marked 
the  glance,  and  the  expression  which  followed. 


"as  fob  J).\ngaire,  vo0fI  ])eee  is  monk 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ADVICE     REJECTED. 

DURING  dinner  the  ladies  conversed  freely 
about  "  that  horrid  man,"  wondering  what 
plan  he  would  adopt  to  try  to  effect  an  entrance 
among  them.  They  were  convinced  that  some 
such  attempt  would  be  made,  and  the  servants 
of  the  inn  who  waited  on  them  were  strictly 
charged  to  see  that  no  one  disturbed  them. 
However,  their  dinner  was  not  interrupted,  and 
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"Well,  ma'am,"  said  he,  as  he  seated  him- 
self near  to  Lady  Dalrymple,  "  I  said  that  the 
business  I  wanted  to  speak  about  was  impor- 
tant, and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
I  assure  you  that  it  is.  But  before  I  tell  it  I 
want  to  say  something  about  the  row  in  Rome. 
I  have  reason  to  understand  that  I  caused  a  lit- 
tle annoyance  to  you  all.  If  I  did,  I'm  sure  I 
didn't  intend  it.  I'm  sorry.  There !  Let's 
say  no  more  about  it.  'Tain't  often  that  I  say 
I'm  sorry,  but  I  say  so  now.  Conditionally, 
though — that  is,  if  I  really  did  aunoy  anv  body." 

"Well,  Sir?" 

"  Well,  ma'am — about  the  business  I  came 
for.  You  have  made  a  sudden  decision  to  take 
this  journey.  I  want  to  know,  ma'am,  if  you 
made  any  inquiries  about  this  road  before  start- 
ing?" 

"This  road?     No,  certainly  not." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  Baron.  "Well, 
ma'am,  I've  reason  to  believe  that  it's  some- 
what unsafe." 

"Unsafe?" 

"Yes;  particularly  for  ladies." 

"And  why?" 

"Why,  ma'am,  the  country  is  in  a  disordered 
state,  and  near  the  boundary  line  it  swarms 
with  briginds.  They  call  themselves  Garibal- 
dians,  bur  between  you  and  me,  ma'am,  lliey're 
neither  more  tior  less  than  robbers.  You  see, 
along  the  boundary  it  is  convenient  for  them 
to  dodge  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  where 
the  road  runs  there  are  often  crowds  of  them. 
Now  our  papal  government  means  well,  but  it 
ain't  got  power  to  keep  down  these  brigands. 
It  would  like  to,  but  it  can't.  You  see,  the 
scum  of  all  Italy  gather  along  the  borders,  be- 
cause they  know  we  are  weak ;  and  so  there 
it  is." 

"And  you  think  there  is  danger  on  this 
road?"  said  Lady  Dalrymple,  looking  keenly  at 
him. 

"I  do,  ma'am." 

"Pray  have  you  heard  of  any  recent  acts  of 
violence  along  the  road  ?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"Then  what  reason  have  you  for  supposing 
that  there  is  any  particular  danger  now?" 

"A  friend  of  mine  told  me  so,  ma'am." 

"  But  do  not  people  use  the  road  ?  Are  not 
carriages  constantly  passing  and  repassing?  Is 
it  likely  that  if  it  were  unsafe  there  would  be  no 
acts  of  violence  ?  Yet  you  say  there  have  been 
none." 

"Not  of  late,  ma'am." 

"But  it  is  of  late,  and  of  the  present  time, 
that  we  are  speaking."  i 

"  I  can  only  say,  ma'am,  that  the  road  is  con- 
sidered very  dangerous." 

"  Who  considers  it  so  ?" 

"  If  you  had  made  inquiries  at  Rome,  ma'am, 
you  would  have  found  this  out,  and  never  would 
have  thought  of  this  road." 

"And  you  advise  us  not  to  travel  it?" 

"  I  do,  ma'am." 

"  What  would  vou  advise  us  to  do?"    ' 


"I  would  advise  you,  ma'am,  most  earnestly; 
to  turn  and  go  back  to  Rome,  and  leave  by  an- 
other route." 

Lady  Dalrymple  looked  at  him,  and  a  slight 
smile  quivered  on  her  lips, 

"  I  see,  ma'am,  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
you  doubt  my  word.  Would  you  put  confi- 
dence in  it  if  another  person  were  to  confirm 
what  I  have  said  ?" 

"That  depends  entirely  upon  who  the  other 
person  may  be." 

"The  person  I  mean-  is  Lord  Hawbury." 

"Lord  Hawbury  ?  Indeed  ! "  said  Lady  Dal- 
rymple, in  some  sui*prise.    "  But  he's  in  Rome." 

"No,  ma'am,  he's  not.  He's  here — in  this 
hotel." 

"In  this  hotel?     Here?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"I'm  sure  I  should  like  to  see  him  very 
much,  and  hear  what  he  says  about  it." 

"I'll  go  and  get  him,  then,"  said  the  Baron, 
and,  rising  briskly,  he  left  the  room. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned  with  Hawbury. 
Lady  Dalrymple  expressed  surprise  to  see  him, 
and  Hawbury  explained  tliat  he  was  travel- 
ing with  a  friend.  Lady  Dalrymple  of  course 
thought  this  a  fresh  ])roof  of  his  infotuation 
about  Minnie,  and  Avondered  how  he  could  be 
a  friend  to  a  man  whom  she  considered  as  Min- 
nie's persecutor  and  tormentor. 

The  Baron  at  once  proceeded  to  explain  how 
the  matter  stood,  and  to  ask  Hawbury's  opin- 
ion. 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Dalrymple,  "I  should  re- 
ally like  to  know  what  you  think  about  it." 

"Well,  really,"  said  Hawbury,  "I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  the  thing,  you  know.  Never 
been  on  this  road  in  my  life.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  gentleman  is  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  and  one  of  the  best 
fellows  I  know.  I'd  stake  my  life  on  his  per- 
fect truth  and  honor.  If  he  says  any  thing,  you 
may  believe  it  because  he  says  it.  If  he  says 
there  are  brigands  on  the  road,  they  must  be 
there." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Lady  Dalrymple.  "You 
are  right  to  believe  your  friend,  and  I  should 
trust  his  word  also.  But  do  you  not  see  that 
perhaps  he  may  believe  what  he  says,  and  yet 
be  mistaken  ?" 

At  this  the  Baron's  face  fell.  Lord  Haw- 
bury's warm  commendation  of  him  had  excited 
his  hopes,  but  now  Lady  Dalrymple's  answer 
had  destroyed  them. 

"For  my  part,''  she  added,  "I  don't  really 
think  any  of  us  know  much  about  it.  I  wish 
we  could  find  some  citizen  of  the  town,  or  some 
reliable  person,  and  ask  him.  I  wonder  wheth- 
er the  innkeeper  is  a  trustworthy  man." 

The  Baron  shook  his  head. 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  one  of  them.  They're  the 
greatest  rascals  in  the  country.  Every  man  of 
tliem  is  in  league  with  the  Garibaldians  and 
brigands.  This  man  would  advise  you  to  take 
whatever  course  would  benefit  himself  and  his 
friends  most." 
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"But  surely  we  might  find  some  one  whose 
opinion  would  be  reliable.  \Yhat  do  you  say 
to  one  of  my  drivers  ?  The  one  that  drove  our 
carriage  looks  like  a  good,  honest  man." 

"Well,  perhaps  so ;  but  I  wouldn't  trust  one 
of  them.  I  don't  believe  there's  an  honest  vet- 
turino  in  all  Italy." 

Lady  Dalrymple  elevated  her  eyebrows,  and 
threw  at  Hawbury  a  glance  of  despair. 

"He  speaks  English,  too,"  said  Lady  Dal- 
rymple. 

"  So  do  some  of  the  worst  rascals  in  the  coun- 
tr}-,"  said  the  Baron, 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  he  can  be  a  very  bad  ras- 
cal. We  had  better  question  him,  at  any  rate. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Lord  Hawbury  ?" 

"  Well,  yes  ;  I  suppose  it  won't  do  any  harm 
to  have  a  look  at  the  beggar." 

The  driver  alluded  to  was  summoned,  and 
soon  made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  square- 
headed  fellow,  with  a  grizzled  beard,  and  one 
of  those  non-committal  faces  which  may  be  worn 
by  either  an  honest  man  or  a  knave.  Lady  Dal- 
rymple  thought  him  the  former ;  the  Baron  the 
latter.  The  result  will  show  which  of  these 
was  in  the  right. 

The  driver  spoke  very  fair  English.  He  had 
been  two  or  three  times  over  the  road.  He  had 
not  been  over  it  later  than  two  years  before. 
He  didn't  know  it  was  dangerous.  He  had 
never  heard  of  brigands  being  here.  He  didn't 
know.  There  was  a  signore  at  the  hotel  who 
might  know.  He  was  traveling  to  Florence 
alone.      He  was  on  horseback. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Dalrymple  heard  this  she 
suspected  that  it  was  Count  Girasole.  She  de- 
termined to  have  his  advice  about  it.  So  she 
sent  a  private  request  to  that  effect. 

It  was  Count  Girasole.  He  entered,  and 
threw  his  usual  smile  around.  He  was  charm- 
ed, in  his  broken  English,  to  be  of  any  service 
to  miladi. 

To  Lady  Dalrymple's  statement  and  ques- 
tion Girasole  listened  attentively.  As  she  con- 
cluded a  faint  smile  passed  over  his  face.  The 
Baron  watched  him  attentively. 

"I  know  no  brigand  on  dissa  road,"  said  he. 

Lady  Dalrymple  looked  triumphantly  at  the 
others. 

"  I  have  travail  dissa  road  many  time.  No 
dangaire — alia  safe." 

Another  smile  from  Lady  Dalrymple, 

The  Count  Girasole  looked  at  Hawbury  and 
then  at  the  Baron,  with  a  slight  dash  of  mock- 
ery in  his  face. 

"As  for  dangaire,'"  he  said — "pouf !  dere  is 
none.  See,  I  go  alone — no  arms,  not  a  knife — 
an'  yet  gold  in  my  porte-monnaie." 

And  he  drew  forth  his  porte-monnaie,  and 
opened  it  so  as  to  exhibit  its  contents. 

A  little  further  conversation  followed.  Gira- 
sole evidently  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
road.  The  idea  of  brigands  appeared  to  strike 
him  as  some  exquisite  piece  of  pleasantry.  He 
looked  as  though  it  was  only  liis  respect  for  the 
company  which  prevented  him  from  laughing 


outright.  They  had  taken  the  trouble  to  sum- 
mon him  for  that !  And,  besides,  as  the  Count 
suggested,  even  if  a  brigand  did  appear,  there 
would  be  always  travelers  within  hearing. 

Both  Hawbury  and  the  Baron  felt  humilia- 
ted, es])ecially  the  latter  ;  and  Girasole  certain- 
ly had  the  best  of  it  on  that  occasion,  whatever 
his  lot  had  been  at  other  times. 

The  Count  withdrew.  The  Baron  followed, 
in  company  with  Hawbuiy.  He  was  deeply 
dejected.  First  of  all,  he  had  hoped  to  see 
Minnie.  Then  he  hoped  to  frighten  the  party 
back.  As  to  the  brigands,  he  was  in  most  se- 
rious earnest.  All  that  he  said  he  believed. 
He  could  not  understand  the  driver  and  Count 
Girasole.  The  former  he  might  consider  a 
scoundrel ;  but  why  should  Girasole  mislead  ? 
And  yet  he  believed  that  he  was  right.  As  for 
Hawbury,  he  didn't  believe  much  in  the  brig- 
ands, but  he  did  believe  in  his  friend,  and  he 
didn't  think  much  of  Girasole.  He  was  sorry 
for  his  friend,  yet  didn't  know  whether  he  want- 
ed the  party  to  turn  back  or  not.  His  one  trou- 
ble was  Dacres,  who  now  was  watching  the  Ital- 
ian like  a  blood-hound,  who  had  seen  him,  no 
doubt,  go  up  to  the  ladies,  and,  of  course,  would 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Willoughby  had  sent  for  him. 

As  for  the  ladies,  their  excitement  was  great. 
The  doors  were  thin,  and  they  had  heard  every 
word  of  the  conversation.  With  Mrs.  Willough- 
by there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  Baron's 
motive  :  she  thought  he  had  come  to  get  a  peep 
at  Minnie,  and  also  to  frighten  them  back  to 
Rome  by  silly  stories.  His  signal  failure  af- 
forded her  great  triumph.  Minnie,  as  usual, 
sym|)athized  with  him,  but  said  nothing.  As 
for  Ethel,  the  sudden  arrival  of  Lord  Hawbury 
was  overwhelming,  and  brought  a  return  of  all 
her  former  excitement.  The  sound  of  his  voice 
again  vibrated  through  her,  and  at  first  there 
began  to  arise  no  end  of  wild  hopes,  which, 
however,  were  as  quickly  dispelled.  The  ques- 
tion arose.  What  brought  him  there?  There 
seemed  to  her  but  one  answer,  and  that  was  his 
infatuation  for  Minnie.  Yet  to  her,  as  well  as 
to  Lady  Dalrymple,  it  seemed  very  singular  that 
he  should  be  so  warm  a  friend  to  Minnie's  tor- 
mentor. It  was  a  puzzling  thing.  Perha})s  he 
did  not  know  that  tlic  Baron  was  Minnie's  lover. 
l*erluips  he  thought  tliat  his  friend  would  give 
her  up,  and  he  could  win  her.  Amidst  these 
tlioughts  tliere  came  a  wild  hope  that  perhaps  he 
did  not  love  Minnie  so  very  much,  after  all.  But 
this  hope  soon  was  dispelled  as  she  recalled  the 
events  of  the  past,  and  reflected  on  his  cool  and 
easy  indifference  to  every  thing  connected  with 
her. 

Such  emotions  as  these  actuated  the  ladies  ; 
and  when  the  guests  had  gone  they  joined  their 
aunt  once  more,  and  deliberated.  Minnie  took 
no  part  in  the  debate,  but  sat  apart,  looking 
like  an  injured  being.  There  was  among  them 
all  the  same  opinion,  and  that  was  that  it  was 
all  a  clumsy  device  of  the  Baron's  to  frighten 
them  back  to  Rome.  Such  being  their  opinion, 
they  did  not  occupy  much   t^^irti^f  j^i'^iv  lyA  ^ 
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about  their  coin-se  on  the  morrow.      The  idea 
of  going  back  did  not  enter  their  heads. 

This  event  gave  a  mucli  more  agreeable  feel- 
ing to  Mrs.  Willoughby  and  Lady  Dalrvmple 
than  they  had  known  since  they  had  been 
aware  that  the  Baron  had  followed  them. 
They  felt  that  they  had  grappled  with  the  ditH- 
culty.  Tliey  had  met  the  enemy  and  defeated 
him.  Besides,  the  presence  of  Hawbury  was 
of  itself  a  guarantee  of  peace.  There  could  be 
no  further  danger  of  any  unpleasant  scenes 
while  Hawbury  was  with  him.  Girasole's  pres- 
ence, also,  was  felt  to  be  an  additional  guaran- 
tee of  safety. 

It  was  felt  by  all  to  be  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  so  many  men  should  have  followed 
them  on  what  they  had  intended  as  quite  a 
secret  journey.  These  gentlemen  who  follow- 
ed them  were  the  very  ones,  and  the  only  ones, 
from  whom  they  wislied  to  conceal  it.  Yet  it 
had  all  been  revealed  to  them,  and  lo !  here 
they  all  were.  Some  debate  arose  as  to  wheth- 
er it  would  not  be  better  to  go  back  to  Rome 
now,  and  defy  the  Baron,  and  leave  by  another 
route.  But  this  debate  was  soon  given  up,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  the  journey  as  one  which 
might  afford  new  and  peculiar  enjoyment. 

On  the  following  morning  they  started  at  an 
early  hour.  Girasole  lei't  about  half  an  hour 
after  them,  and  passed  them  a  few  miles  along 
the  road.  The  Baron  and  the  Reverend  Saul 
left  next ;  and  last  of  all  came  Hawbury  and 
Dacres.  The  latter  was,  if  possible,  more 
gloomy  and  vengefid  than  ever.  The  visit  of 
the  Italian  on  the  preceding  evening  was  fully 
believed  by  him  to  be  a  scheme  of  his  wife's. 
Nor  could  any  amount  of  persuasion  or  vehe- 
ment statement  on  Hawbury 's  part  in  any  way 
shake  his  belief. 

"No,"  he  would  say,  "you  don't  under- 
stand. Depend  upon  it,  she  got  him  up  there 
to  feast  her  eyes  on  him.  Depend  upon  it,  she 
managed  to  get  some  note  from  him,  and  pass 
one  to  him  in  return.  He  had  only  to  run  it 
under  the  leaf  of  a  table,  or  stick  it  inside  of 
some  book  :  no  doubt  they  have  it  all  arranged, 
and  pass  their  infernal  love-letters  backward 
and  forward.  But  I'll  soon  have  a  chance. 
My  time  is  coming.  It's  near,  too.  I'll  have 
my  vengeance ;  and  then  for  all  the  wrongs 
of  all  my  life  that  demon  of  a  woman  shall 
pay  me  dear !" 

To  all  of  which  Hawbury  had  nothing  to  say. 
He  could  say  nothing  ;  he  could  do  nothing. 
He  could  only  stand  by  his  friend,  go  with  him, 
and  watch  over  him,  hoping  to  avert  the  crisis 
which  he  dreaded,  or,  if  it  did  come,  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  his  friend. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  l)eautiful.  The 
road  wound  among  the  hills.  The  party  went 
in  the  order  above  mentioned. 

First,  Girasole,  on  horseback. 

Next,  and  two  miles  at  least  behind,  came  the 
two  carriages  with  the  ladies  and  their  maids. 

Third,  and  half  a  mile  behind  these,  came 
the  Baion  and  the  Reverend  Saul. 


Last  of  all,  and  half  a  mile  behind  the  Baron, 
came  Hawbury  and  Scone  Dacres. 

These  last  drove  along  at  about  this  distance. 
The  scenery  around  grew  grander,  and  the 
mountains  higher.  The  road  was  smooth  and 
well  constructed,  and  the  carriage  rolled  along 
with  an  easy,  comfortable  rumble. 

They  were  driving  up  a  slope  which  wound 
along  the  side  of  a  hill.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 
trees  appeared  on  each  side,  and  the  road  made 
a  sharp  turn  here. 

Suddenly  the  report  of  a  shot  sounded  ahead. 

Then  a  scream, 

"  Good  Lord  I  Dacres,  did  you  hear  that  ?'' 
cried  Hawburv.  "The  Baron  was  right,  after 
all," 

The  driver  here  tried  to  stop  his  horses,  but 
Hawbury  would  not  let  him, 

"  Have  you  a  pistol,  Dacres?" 

"No." 

"Get  out!"  he  shouted  to  the  driver;  and, 
kicking  him  out  of  the  seat,  he  seized  the  reins 
himself,  and  drove  the  horses  straight  forward 
to  where  the  noise  arose. 

"It's  the  brigands,  Dacres.  The  ladies  are 
there." 

"My  wife!  O  God!  my  wife!"  groaned 
Dacres.  But  a  minute  before  he  had  been 
cursing  her. 

"  Get  a  knife  !  Get  something,  man  !  Have 
a  fight  for  it !" 

Dacres  murmured  something. 

Hawbury  lashed  the  horses,  and  drove  them 
straight  toward  the  wood. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

CAUGHT     IN     AMBUS  II. 

The  ladies  had  been  driving  on,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  neighborhood  of  an}'  danger,  ad- 
miring the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  calling 
one  another's  attention  to  the  various  objects  of 
interest  which  from  time  to  time  became  visible. 
Thus  engaged,  they  slowly  ascended  the  incline 
already  spoken  of,  and  began  to  enter  the  for- 
est. They  had  not  gone  far  when  the  road 
took  a  sudden  turn,  and  here  a  startling  spec- 
tacle burst  upon  their  view. 

The  road  on  turning  descended  slightly  into 
a  hollow.  On  the  right  arose  a  steep  acclivity, 
covered  with  the  dense  forest.  On  the  other 
side  the  ground  rose  more  gradually,  and  was 
covered  over  by  a  forest  mucli  less  dense.  Some 
distance  in  front  the  road  took  another  turn, 
and  was  lost  to  view  among  the  trees.  About 
a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  them  a  tree  had 
been  felled,  and  lay  across  the  way,  barring 
their  progress. 

About  twenty  armed  men  stood  before  them 
close  by  the  place  where  the  turn  was.  Among 
them  was  a  man  on  horseback.  To  their 
amazement,  it  was  Girasole. 

Before  the  ladies  could  recover  from  their 
astonishment  two  of  the  armed  men  advanced, 
and  the  driver  at  once  stopped  the  carriage. 
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Girasole  then  came  forward. 

"  Miladi,"  said  he,  *'  I  haf  de  honore  of  to 
invitar  you  to  descend." 

"Pray  wliat  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  in- 
quired Lady  Dalrymple,  with  much  agitation. 

"It  means  dat  I  war  wrong.  Dar  are  brig- 
and on  dis  road." 

Lady  Dah-ymple  said  not  another  word. 

The  Count  approached,  and  politely  oflered 
his  hand  to  assist  the  ladies  out,  but  they  re- 
jected it,  and  got  out  themselves.  First  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  then  Ethel,  then  Lady  Dalrymple, 
then  Minnie.  Three  of  the  ladies  were  white 
with  utter  horror,  and  looked  around  in  sick- 
ening fear  upon  the  armed  men ;  but  Minnie 
showed  not  even  the  slightest  particle  of  fear. 

*'How  horrid!"  she  exclaimed.  "And  now 
some  one  will  come  and  save  my  life  again. 
It's  ahvays  the  way.  I'm  sure  this  isn't  my 
fault,  Kitty  darling." 

Before  her  sister  could  say  any  thing  Gira- 
sole approached. 

"Pardon,  mees,"  he  said  ;  "but  I  haf  made 
dis  recepzion  for  you.  You  sail  be  well  treat. 
Do  not  fear.      I  lay  down  my  life. " 

"  Villain  !"  cried  Lady  Dalrymple.  "  Arrest 
her  at  your  peril.  Remember  who  she  is.  She 
has  friends  powerful  enough  to  avenge  her  if 
you  dare  to  injure  her." 

"You  arra  mistake,"  said  Girasole,  politely. 
"Se  is  mine,  not  yours.  I  am  her  best  fren. 
Se  is  fiance'e  to  me.  I  save  her  life — tell  her 
my  love — make  a  proposezion.  Se  accept  me. 
Se  is  my  fiancee.  I  was  oppose  by  you.  What 
else  sail  I  do?  I  mus  haf  her.  Se  is  mine. 
I  am  an  Italiano  nobile,  an'  I  love  her.  Dere 
is  no  harm  for  any.  You  mus  see  dat  I  haf 
de  right.      Bat  for  me  se  would  be  deatl." 

Lady  Dalrymple  was  not  usually  excitable, 
but  now  her  whole  nature  was  aroused ;  her 
eyes  flashed  with  indignation;  her  face  turned 
red ;  she  gasped  for  breath,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Ethel  rushed  to  assist  her,  and  two 
of  the  maids  came  up.  Lady  Dalrymple  lay 
senseless. 

With  Mrs.  Willoughby  the  result  was  differ- 
ent.     She  burst  into  tears. 

"  Count  Girasole,"  she  cried,  "oh,  spare  her. 
If  you  love  her,  spai-e  her.  She  is  only  a  child. 
If  we  opposed  you,  it  was  not  from  any  objec- 
tion to  vou ;  it  was  because  she  is  such  a 
child." 

"You  mistake,"  said  the  Count,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "I  love  her  better  than  life. 
Se  love  me.  It  will  make  her  happy.  You 
come  too.  You  sail  see  se  is  happy.  Come. 
Be  my  sistaire.     It  is  love — " 

Mrs.  Willoughby  burst  into  fresh  tears  at 
this,  and  flung  her  arms  around  Minnie,  and 
moaned  and  wept. 

"Well,  now,  Kitty  darling,  I  think  it's  hor- 
rid. You're  never  satisfied.  You're  always 
finding  fault.  I'm  sure  if  you  don't  like  Rufus 
K.  Gunn,  you — " 

But  Minnie's  voice  was  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels.     It  was  the  car- 


riage of  the  Baron  and  his  friend.  The  Baron 
had  feared  brigands,  but  he  was  certainly  not 
expecting  to  come  upon  them  so  suddenly.  The 
brigands  had  been  prepared,  and  as  the  car- 
riage turned  it  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
two  carruiges  in  front,  and  at  once  was  sur- 
rounded. 

The  Baron  gave  one  lightning  glance,  and 
surveyed  the  whole  situation.  He  did  not 
move,  but  his  form  was  rigid,  and  every  nerve 
was  braced,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  fiercely.  He 
saw  it  all — the  crowd  of  women,  the  calm  face 
of  Minnie,  and  the  uncontrollable  agitation  of 
Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"Well,  by  thunder!"  he  exclaimed. 

Gii'asole  rode  up  and  called  out : 

"Surrender!      You  arra  my  prisoner." 

"  What !  it's  you,  is  it  ?"  said  the  Baron  ; 
and  he  glared  for  a  moment  with  a  vengeful 
look  at  Girasole. 

"Descend,"  said  Girasole.  "You  mus  be 
bound." 

"Bound?  All  right.  Here,  parson,  yo\x 
jump  down,  and  let  them  tie  your  hands." 

The  Baron  stood  up.  The  Reverend  Saul 
stood  lip  too.  The  Reverend  Saul  began  to 
step  down  very  carefully.  The  brigands  gath- 
ered around,  most  of  them  being  on  the  side  on 
which  the  two  were  about  to  descend.  The 
Reverend  Saul  had  just  stepped  to  the  ground. 
The  Baron  was  just  preparing  to  follow.  The 
brigands  were  impatient  to  secure  them,  when 
suddenly,  with  a  quick  movement,  the  Baron 
gave  a  spring  out  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
carriage,  and  leaped  to  the  ground.  The  brig- 
ands were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and 
before  they  could  ])repare  to  follow  him,  he  had 
sprung  into  the  forest,  and,  with  long  bounds, 
was  rushing  up  the  steep  hill  and  out  of  sight. 

One  shot  was  fired  after  him,  and  that  was 
the  shot  that  Hawbury  and  Dacres  heard. 
Two  men  sprang  after  him  with  the  hope  of 
catching  him. 

In  a  few  moments  a  loud  cry  was  heard  from 
the  woods. 

"MIN!" 

Minnie  heard  it ;  a  gleam  of  light  flashed 
from  her  eyes,  a  smile  of  triumph  came  over 
her  lips. 

"  Wha-a-a-a-t?"  she  called  in  reply. 

"  Wa-a-a-a-a-a-it !"  was  the  cry  that  came 
back — and  this  was  the  cry  that  Hawbury  and 
Dacres  had  heard. 

"Sacr-r-r-r-r-r-remento!"  growled  Girasole. 

"I'm  sure  /don't  know  what  he  means  by 
telling  me  that,''  said  Minnie.  "  How  can  7 
wait  if  this  horrid  Italian  won't  let  me?  I'm 
sure  he  might  be  more  considerate." 

Poor  Mrs.  Willoughby,  who  had  for  a  mo- 
ment been  roused  to  hope  by  the  escape  of  the 
Baron,  now  fell  again  into  despair,  and  wept 
and  moaned  and  clung  to  Minnie.  Lady  Dal- 
rymple still  lay  senseless,  in  spite  of  the  eft'orts 
of  Ethel  and  the  maids.  The  occurrence  had 
been  more  to  her  than  a  mere  encounter  with 
brigands.      It  was  the  thought  of  her  own  care- 
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lessness  that  overwhelmed  her.  In  an  instant 
the  thought  of  the  Baron's  warning  and  his 
solemn  entreaties  flashed  across  her  memory. 
She  recollected  how  Hawbury  had  commended 
his  friend,  and  how  she  had  turned  fiom  these 
to  put  her  trust  in  the  driver  and  Girasole,  the 
very  men  who  had  betrayed  her.  These  were 
the  thoughts  that  overwhelmed  her. 

But  now  there  arose  once  more  the  noise 
of  rolling  wheels,  advancing  more  swiftly  than 
the  last,  accompanied  by  the  lash  of  a  whip  and 
shouts  of  a  human  voice.  Girasole  spoke  to 
his  men,  and  they  moved  up  nearer  to  the  bend, 
and  stood  in  readiness  there. 

What  Hawbury 's  motive  was  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  tell.      He  was  not  armed,  and  therefore 
could  not  hope  to  do  much  :  but  he  had  in  an 
instant  resolved  to  rush  thus  into  the  midst  of 
the  danger.      First  of  all  he  thought   that  a 
struggle  might  be  going  on  between  the  drivers, 
the  other  travelers,  and  the  brigands ;  in  which 
event  his  assistance  would  be  of  great  value. 
Though  unarmed,  he  thought  he  might  snatch 
or  wrest  a  weapon  from  some  one  of  the  enemy. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  wished  to  strike  a  blow- 
to  save  the  ladies  from  captivity,  even  if  his 
blow  should  be  unavailing.      Even  if  he  had 
known  how  matters  were,  he  would  probably 
have  ar  :ed  in  precisely  the  same  way.      As  for 
Dacres,  he  had  but  one  idea.      He  was  sure  it  | 
was  some  trick  concocted  by  his  wife  and  the  j 
Italian,  though  why  they  should  do  so  he  did 
not  stop,  in  his  mad  mood,  to  inquire.    A  vague  ; 
idea  that  a  communication  had  passed  between  ■ 
them  on  the  preceding  evening  with  reference  | 
to  this  was  now  in  his  mind,  and  his  vengeful  j 
feeling  was  stimulated  by  this  thought  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  intensity. 

Hawbury  thus  lashed  his  horses,  and  they 
flew  along  the  road.  After  the  first  cry  and 
the  shot  that  they  had  heard  there  was  no  fur- 
ther noise.  The  stillness  was  mysterious.  It 
showed  Hawbury  that  the  struggle,  if  there  had 
been  any,  was  over.  But  the  first  idea  still  re- 
mained both  in  his  own  mind  and  in  that  of 
Dacres.  On  they  went,  and  now  they  came  to 
the  turn  in  the  road.  Round  this  they  whirled,  | 
and  in  an  instant  the  scene  revealed  itself. 

Three  carriages  stopped  ;  some  drivers  stand- 
ing and  staring  inditierently  ;  a  group  of  wom-  | 
en  crowding  around  a  prostrate  form  that  lay 
in  the  road  :  a  pale,  beautifid  girl,  to  whom  a 
beautiful  woman  was  clinging  passionately ;  a 
crowd  of  armed  brigands  with  leveled  pieces ; 
and  immediately  before  them  a  horseman — the 
Italian,  Girasole. 

One  glance  showed  all  this.  Hawbury  could 
not  distinguish  any  face  among  the  crowd  of 
women  that  bent  over  Lady  Dalrymple,  and 
Ethel's  face  was  thus  still  unrevealed  ;  but  he 
saw  ]\Iinnie  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  and  Girasole. 

"What  the  devil's  all  this  about?"'  asked 
Hawbury,  haughtily,  as  his  horses  stopped  at 
the  Baron's  carriage. 

"You  are  prisoners — "  began  Girasole. 

But  before  he  could  sav  another  word  he  was 


interrupted  by  a  cr^-  of  fury  from  Dacres,  wlio, 
the  moment  that  he  had  recognized  him,  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  with  a  long,  keen  knife  in  his 
hand,  leaped  from  the  carriage  into  the  midst 
of  the  brigands,  striking  right  and  left,  and  en- 
deavoring to  force  his  way  toward  Girasole. 
In  an  instant  Hawbury  was  by  his  side.  Two 
men  fell  beneath  the  fierce  thrusts  of  Dacres's 
knife,  and  Hawbury  tore  tire  rifle  from  a  third. 
With  the  clubbed  end  of  this  he  began  dealing 
blows  right  and  left.  The  men  fell  back  and 
leveled  their  pieces.  Dacres  sprang  forward, 
and  was  within  three  steps  of  Girasole — his 
face  fuU  of  ferocity,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  look- 
ing not  so  much  like  an  English  gentleman  as 
one  of  the  old  vikings  in  a  Berserker  rage. 
One  more  spring  brought  him  closer  to  Girasole. 
The  Italian  retreated.  One  of  his  men  flung 
himself  before  Dacres  and  tried  to  grapple  with 
him.  The  next  instant  he  fell  with  a  groan, 
stabbed  to  the  heart.  With  a  yell  of  rage  the 
others  rushed  upon  Dacres  ;  but  the  latter  was 
now  suddenly  seized  with  a  new  idea.  Turning 
for  an  instant  he  held  his  assailants  at  bay  ;  and 
then,  seizing  the  opportunity,  sprang  into  the 
woods  and  ran.  One  or  two  shots  were  fired, 
and  then  half  a  dozen  men  gave  chase. 

Meanwhile  one  or  two  shots  had  been  fired 
at  Hawbury,  but,  in  the  confusion,  they  had  not 
taken  etfect.  Suddenly,  as  he  stood  with  up- 
lifted rifle  ready  to  strike,  his  enemies  made  a 
simultaneous  rush  upon  him.  He  was  seized 
by  a  dozen  strong  arms.  He  struggled  fierce- 
ly, but  his  eflorts  were  unavailing.  The  odds 
were  too  great.  Before  long  he  was  thrown  to 
the  ground  on  his  face,  and  his  arms  bound  be- 
hind him.      After  this  he  was  gagged. 

The  uproar  of  this  fierce  struggle  had  roused 
all  the  ladies,  and  they  turned  their  eyes  in 
horror  to  where  the  two  were  fighting  against 
such  odds.  Ethel  raised  herself  on  her  knees 
from  beside  Lady  Dalrympls,  and  caught  sight 
of  Hawbury.  For  a  moment  she  remained  mo- 
tionless ;  and  then  she  saw  the  escape  of  Dacres, 
and  Hawbury  going  down  in  the  grasp  of  his 
assailants.  She  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  rushed 
forward.     But  Girasole  intercepted  her. 

'•  Go  back,"  he  said.  '•  De  niilor  is  my  pris- 
oner.     Back,  or  you  will  be  bound." 

And  at  a  gesture  from  him  two  of  the  men 
advanced  to  seize  Ethel. 

"Back  I"  he  said,  once  more,  in  a  stern 
voice.      "You  mus  be  tentif  to  miladi." 

Ethel  shrank  back. 

The  sound  of  that  scream  had  struck  on 
Hawbury's  ears,  but  he  did  not  recognize  it. 
If  he  thought  of  it  at  all,  he  supposed  it  was 
the  scream  of  common  terror  from  one  of  the 
women.  He  was  sore  and  bruised  and  fast 
bound.  He  was  held  down  also  in  such  a  way 
that  he  could  not  see  the  party  of  ladies.  The 
Baron's  carriage  intercepted  the  view,  for  he 
had  fiillen  behind  this  during  the  final  struggle. 
After  a  little  time  he  was  allowed  to  sit  up,  but 
still  he  could  not  see  beyond. 

There  was  now  some  delay,   and  Girasole 
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gave  some  orders  to  his  men.  The  ladies  wait- 
ed with  fearful  apprehensions.  They  listened 
eagerly  to  hear  if  there  might  not  be  some 
sounds  of  approaching  help.  But  no  such 
sounds  came  to  gladden  their  hearts.  Lady 
Dalrymple,  also,  still  lay  senseless  ;  and  Ethel, 
full  of  the  direst  anxiety  about  Hawbury,  had 
to  return  to  renew  her  eiforts  toward  reviving 
her  aunt. 

Before  long  the  brigands  who  had  been  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives  returned  to  the  road. 
They  did  not  bring  back  either  of  them.  A 
dreadful  question  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  la- 
dies as  to  the  meaning  of  this.  Did  it  mean 
that  the  fugitives  had  escaped,  or  had  been 
shot  down  in  the  woods  by  their  wrathful  pur- 
suers ?  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  find  out. 
Girasole  went  over  to  them  and  conversed  with 
them  apart.  The  men  all  looked  sullen  ;  but 
whether  that  arose  from  disappointed  venge- 
ance or  gratified  ferocity  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  discern. 

The  brigands  now  turned  their  attention  to 
their  own  men.  Two  of  these  had  received 
bad  but  not  dangerous  wounds  from  the  dag- 


ger of  Dacres,  and  the  scowls  of  pain  and  rage 
which  they  threw  upon  Hawbury  and  the  otlier 
captives  boded  nothing  but  the  most  cruel  fate 
to  all  of  them.  Another,  however,  still  lay 
there.  It  was  the  one  who  had  intercepted 
Dacres  in  his  rush  upon  Girasole.  He  lay  mo- 
tionless in  a  pool  of  blood.  They  turned  him 
over.  His  white,  rigid  fjice,  as  it  became  ex- 
posed'to  view,  exhibited  the  unmistakable  mark 
of  death,  and  a  gash  on  his  breast  showed  how 
his  fate  had  met  him. 

The  brigands  uttered  loud  cries,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  Hawbury.  He  sat  regarding 
them  with  perfect  indifference.  They  raised 
their  rifles,  some  clubbing  them,  others  taking 
aim,  swearing  and  gesticulating  all  the  time 
like  maniacs. 

Hawbury,  however,  did  not  move  a  muscle 
of  his  face,  nor  did  he  show  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  any  kind.  He  was  covered  with  dust, 
and  his  clothes  were  torn  and  splashed  witli 
mud,  and  his  hands  were  bound,  and  his  moutli 
was  gagged  ;  but  he  preserved  a  coolness  that 
astonished  his  enemies.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  coolness  his  brains  might  have  been  blown 
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out — in  which  case  this  narrative  would  never 
have  been  written  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
his  look  wliich  made  the  Italians  pause,  gave 
Girasole  time  to  interfere,  and  thus  preserved 
my  story  from  ruin. 

Girasole  then  came  up  and  made  his  men 
stand  back.     They  obeyed  sullenly. 

Girasole  removed  the  gag. 

Then  he  stood  and  looked  at  Hawbury. 
Hawbury  sat  and  returned  his  look  with  his 
usual  nonchalance,  regarding  the  Italian  with 
a  cold,  steady  stare,  which  produced  upon  the 
latter  its  usual  maddening  etfect. 

"Milor  will  be  ver  glad  to  hear,"  said  he, 
with  a  mocking  smile,  "  dat  de  mees  will  be 
take  good  care  to.  Milor  was  attentif  to  de 
mees  ;  but  de  mees  haf  been  fiance'e  to  me, 
an'  so  I  take  dis  occazione  to  mak  lier  mine.  I 
sail  love  her,  an'  se  sail  love  me.  I  haf  save 
her  life,  an'  se  haf  been  fiancee  to  me  since 
den." 

Now  Girasole  had  chosen  to  say  this  to  Haw- 
bury from  the  conviction  that  Hawbury  was 
Minnie's  lover,  and  that  the  statement  of  this 
would  inflict  a  pang  u])on  the  heart  of  his  sup- 
posed rival  which  would  destroy  his  coolness. 
Thus  he  chose  rather  to  strike  at  Hawbury's 
jealousy  than  at  his  fear  or  at  his  pride. 

But  h.i  was  disappointed.  Hawbury  heard 
his  statement  with  utter  indifference. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "all  I  can  say  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  devilish  odd  way  of  going 
to  work  about  it." 

"  Aha  !"  said  Girasole,  fiercely.  "  You  sail 
see.      Se  sail  be  mine.     Aha!" 

Hawbury  made  no  reply,  and  Girasole,  after 
a  gesture  of  impatience,  walked  off,  baffled. 

In  a  few  minutes  two  men  came  up  to  Haw- 
bury, and  led  him  away  to  the  woods  on  the  left. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AMONG    THE    BRIGANDS. 

Girasole  now  returned  to  the  ladies.  They 
were  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  had  left 
them,  Mrs.  Willoughby  with  Minnie,  and  Ethel, 
with  the  maids,  attending  to  Lady  Dalrymple. 
"Miladi,"  said  Girasole,  "I  beg  your  atten- 
zion.  I  haf  had  de  honor  to  inform  you  dat  dis 
mees  is  my  fiance'e.  Se  haf  give  me  her  heart 
an'  her  hand  ;  se  love  me,  an'  I  love  her.  I  was 
prevent  from  to  see  her,  an'  I  haf  to  take  her  in 
dis  mannaire.  I  feel  sad  at  de  pain  I  haf  give 
you,  an'  assuir  you  dat  it  was  inevitabile.  You 
sail  not  be  troubled  more.  You  aro  free. 
Mees,"  he  continued,  taking  Minnie's  hand, 
"you  haf  promis  me  dis  fair  ban',  an'  you  are 
mine.  You  come  to  one  who  loves  you  bettaire 
dan  life,  an'  who  you  love.  You  owe  youair 
life  to  me.  I  sail  make  it  so  happy  as  nevair 
was." 
#-  "I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  be  happy,"  said 

Minnie.  "I  don't  xcant  to  leave  darling  Kitty 
— and  it's  a  shame — and  you'll  make  me  hate 
you  if  you' do  so." 


"  Miladi,"  said  Girasole  to  Mrs,  Willoughby,^ 
"de  mees  says  se  not  want  to  leaf  you.      Eef 
you  want  to  come,  you  may  come  an'  be  our 
sistaire," 

"  Oh,  Kitty  darling,  you  won't  leave  me,  will 
you,  all  alone  with  this  horrid  man ";'"  said  Min- 
nie. 

"My  darling,"  moaned  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
"how  can  I?  Ill  go.  Oh,  my  sweet  sister. 
what  misery  I"' 

"Oh,  now  that  will  be  really  quite  delightfi;! 
if  you  v:ill  come,  Kitty  darling.  Only  I'm 
afraid  you'll  find  it  au^fully  uncomfortable." 

Girasole  turned  once  more  to  the  other  ladies, 

"I  beg  you  will  assura  de  miladi  when  she 
recovaire  of  my  considerazion  de  mos  distingue, 
an'  convey  to  her  de  regrettas  dat  I  haf.  Mi- 
ladi," he  continued,  addressing  Ethel,  "you  are 
free,  an'  can  go.  You  will  not  be  molest  by 
me.  You  sail  go  safe.  You  haf  not  ver  far. 
You  sail  fin'  houses  dere — forward — before — 
not  far," 

With  these  words  he  turned  away, 

"You  mus  come  wit  me,"  he  said  to  Mrs, 
Willoughby  and  Minnie,  "  Come.  Eet  ees 
not  ver  far," 

He  walked  slowly  into  the  woods  on  the  left, 
and  the  two  sisters  followed  him.  Of  the  two 
Minnie  was  far  the  more  cool  and  collected. 
She  was  as  composed  as  usual ;  and,  as  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  she  walked  on.  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby, however,  was  terribly  agitated,  and 
wept  and  shuddered  and  moaned  incessantly. 

"Kitty  darling,"  said  Minnie,  "I  ivish  you 
wouldn't  go  on  so.  You  really  make  me  feel 
quite  nervous.  I  never  saw  vou  so  bad  in  my 
life," 

"Poor  Minnie!  Poor  child!  Poor  sweet 
child!" 

"  Well,  if  I  am  a  child,  you  needn't  go  and 
tell  me  about  it  all  the  time.  It's  really  quite 
horrid." 

Mrs.  Willoughby  said  no  more,  but  generous- 
ly-tried  to  repress  her  own  feelings,  so  as  hot 
to  give  distress  to  her  sister. 

After  the  Count  had  entered  the  wood  with 
the  two  sisters  the  drivers  removed  the  horses 
from  the  carriages  and  went  away,  led  off'  by 
the  man  who  had  driven  the  ladies.  This  was 
the  man  wliose  stolid  face  had  seemed  likely 
to  belong  to  an  honest  man,  but  who  now  was 
shown  to  belong  to  the  0])i)osite  class.  These 
men  went  down  the  road  over  which  they  had 
come,  leaving  the  carriages  tliere  with  the  ladies 
and  their  maids. 

Girasole  now  led  the  way,  and  Minnie  and 
her  sister  followed  him.  The  wood  was  very 
thick,  and  grew  more  so  as  they  advanced,  but 
there  was  not  much  underbrush,  and  ])rogress 
was  not  difficult.  Several  times  a  wild  thought 
of  flight  came  to  jNIrs.  Willoughby,  but  was  at 
once  dispelled  by  a  helpless  sense  of  its  utter 
impossibility.  How  could  she  persuade  the 
impracticable  Minnie,  who  seemed  so  free  from 
I  all  concern  ?  or,  if  she  could  persuade  her,  how 
I  could  she  accomplish  her  desire?     She  would 
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at  once  be  pursued  and  surrounded,  while,  even 
if  she  did  manage  to  escape,  how  could  she  ever 
find  her  way  to  any  place  of  refuge  ?  Every 
minute,  also,  drew  them  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  woods,  and  the  path  was  a  winding  one,  in 
which  she  soon  became  bewildered,  until  at  last 
all  sense  of  her  whereabouts  was  utterly  gone. 
At  last  even  the  idea  of  escaping  ceased  to  sug- 
gest itself,  and  there  remained  only  a  dull  de- 
spair, a  sense  of  utter  helplessness  and  hope- 
lessness— the  sense  of  one  who  is  going  to  his 
doom. 

Girasole  said  nothing  whatever,  but  led  the 
way  in  silence,  walking  slowly  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  ladies,  and  sometimes  holding 
an  overhanging  branch  to  prevent  it  from  spring- 
ing back  in  their  faces.  Minnie  walked  on  light- 
ly, and  with  an  elastic  step,  looking  aroimd  with 
evident  interest  upon  the  forest.  Once  a  pass- 
ing lizard  drew  from  her  a  pretty  little  shriek 
of  alarm,  thus  showing  that  while  she  was  so 
calm  in  the  fiice  of  real  and  frightful  danger, 
she  could  be  alarmed  by  even  the  most  innocent 
object  that  affected  her  fancy.  Mrs.  Willough- 
by  thought  that  she  understood  Minnie  before, 
but  this  little  shriek  at  a  lizard,  from  one  who 
smiled  at  the  brigands,  struck  her  as  a  problem 
quite  beyond  her  power  to  solve. 

The  woods  now  began  to  grow  thinner.  The 
trees  were  larger  and  farther  apart,  and  rose  all 
around  in^columnar  array,  so  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  see  between  them  to  a  greater  distance. 
At  length  there  appeared  before  them,  through 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  the  gleam  of  water.  Mrs. 
Willoughby  noticed  this,  and  wondered  what  it 
might  be.  At  first  she  thought  it  was  a  harbor 
on  the  coast ;  then  she  thought  it  was  some  riv- 
er; but  finally,  on  coming  nearer,  she  saw  that 
it  was  a  lake.  In  a  few  minutes  after  they  first 
caught  sight  of  it  they  had  reached  its  banks. 

It  was  a  most  beautifid  and  sequestered  spot. 
All  around  were  high  wooded  eminences,  be- 
yond whose  undulating  summits  arose  the  tow- 
ering forms  of  the  Apennine  heights.  Among 
these  hills  lay  a  little  hike  about  a  mile  in  length 
and  breadth,  whose  surface  was  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  reflected  the  surrounding  shores.  On 
their  right,  as  they  descended,  they  saw  some 
figures  moving,  and  knew  them  to  be  the  brig- 
ands, while  on  their  left  they  saw  a  ruined  house. 
Toward  this  Girasole  led  them. 

The  house  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
was  of  stone,  and  was  two  stories  in  height. 
The  roof  was  still  good,  but  the  windows  were 
gone.  There  was  no  door,  but  half  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  brigands  stood  there,  and  formed  a 
suflicient  guard  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
prisoner.  These  men  had  dark,  wicked  eves 
and  sullen  faces,  which  afforded  fresh  terror  to 
Mrs.  Willoughby.  She  had  thought,  in  her 
desperation,  of  making  some  eftbrt  to  escape  by 
bribing  the  men,  but  the  thorough-bred  rascal- 
ity which  was  evinced  in  the  faces  of  these  ruf- 
fians showed  her  that  they  were  the  very  fel- 
lows who  would  take  her  money  and  cheat  her 
afterward.      If  she  had  been  able  to  speak  Ital- 
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ian,  she  might  have  secured  their  services  by 
the  prospect  of  some  future  reward  after  escap- 
ing; but,  as  it  was,  she  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  the  language,  and  thus  could  not  enter  upon 
even  the  preliminaries  of  an  escape. 

On  reaching  the  house  the  rufhans  stood 
aside,  staring  hard  at  them.  INIrs.  Willoughby 
shrank  in  terror  from  the  baleful  glances  of 
their  eyes ;  but  Minnie  looked  at  them  calmly 
and  innocently,  and  not  without  some  of  that 
curiosity  which  a  child  shows  when  he  first  sees 
a  Chinaman  or  an  Arab  in  the  streets.  Gira- 
sole then  led  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  room  on  the 
second  story. 

It  was  an  apartment  of  large  size,  extending 
across  the  house,  with  a  window  at  each  end, 
and  two  on  the  side.  On  the  floor  there  was 
a  heap  of  straw,  over  which  some  skins  were 
thrown.  There  were  no  chairs,  nor  was  there 
any  table. 

"Scusa  me,"  said  Girasole,  "  ihiladi,  for  dis 
accommodazion.  It  gifs  me  pain,  but  I  prom- 
ise it  sail  not  be  long.  Ouly  dis  day  an'  dis 
night  here.  I  haf  to  detain  you  dat  time.  Den 
we  sail  go  to  where  I  haf  a  home  fitter  foi  de 
bride.  I  haf  a  home  wharra  you  sail  be  a  happy 
bride,  mees — " 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  stay  here  at  all  in  such 
a  horrid  place,"  said  Minnie,  looking  around  in 
disgust. 

"Only  dis  day  an'  dis  night,"  said  Girasole, 
imploringly.  "Aftaire  you  sail  have  all  you 
sail  wis." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  I  think  it's  very  horrid 
in  you  to  shut  me  up  here.      You  might  let  me 
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walk,  outside  in  the  -woods.     I'm  so  awfully  fond 
of  the  woods." 

Girasole  smiled  faintly. 
;  "And  so  you  sail  have  plenty  of  de  wood — 
but  to-morra.  You  wait  here  now.  All  safe — 
oh  yes — sccura — all  aright — oh  yes — slip  to- 
night, an'  in  de  mornin'  early  you  sail  be  mine. 
Der  sail  come  a  priest,  an'  we  sail  have  de  cere- 
mony." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  was  very  unkind  in  you  to 
bring  me  to  such  a  horrid  place.  And  how  can 
I  sit  down  ?  You  tnight  have  had  a  chair.  And 
look  at  poor,  darling  Kitty.  You  may  be  un- 
kind to  me,  but  you  needn't  make  he?-  sit  on  the 
floor.  You  never  saved  her  life,  and  you  have 
no  right  to  be  unkind  to  her." 

"  Unkind !  Oh,  mees ! — my  heart,  my  life,  all 
arra  youairs,  an'  I  lay  my  life  at  youair  foot." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  kind  if  you 
would  put  a  chair  at  poor  Kitty's  feet,"  retort- 
ed Mirmie,  with  some  show  of  temper. 

"But,  oh,  carissima,  tink — de  wild  wood — 
noting  here — no,  noting — not  a  chair — only  de 
straw. " 

"  Then  you  had  no  business  to  bring  me  hej*e. 
You  might  have  known  that  there  were  no  chairs 
here.  I  can't  sit  down  on  nothing.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  expect  me  to  stand  up.  And  if  that 
isn't  he  .'rid,  I  don't  know  what  is.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what  poor  dear  papa  would  say  if 
he  were  to  see  me  now." 

"Do  not  grieve,  carissima  mia  —  do  not, 
charming  mees,  decompose  yourself.  To-mor- 
ra you  sail  go  to  a  bettaire  place,  an'  I  will 
carra  you  to  my  castello.  You  sail  haf  every 
want,  you  sail  enjoy  every  wis,  you  sail  be 
happy. " 

"But  I  don't  see  how  I  can  be  happy  without 
a  chair,"  reiterated  Minnie,  in  whose  mind  this 
one  grievance  now  became  pre-eminent.  "  You 
talk  as  though  you  tiiink  I  am  made  of  stone  or 
iron,  and  you  think  I  can  stand  here  all  day  or 
all  night,  and  you  Avant  me  to  sleep  on  that 
horrid  straw  and  those  horrid  furry  things,  I 
suppose  this  is  the  castle  that  you  speak  of;  and 
I'm  sure  I  wonder  why  you  ever  thought  of 
bringing  me  here.  I  suppose  it  doesn't  make 
so  much  difference  about  a  carpet ;  but  you  will 
not  even  let  me  have  a  chair ;  and  I  think  you're 
very  unkind." 

Girasole  was  in  despair.  He  stood  in 
thought  for  some  time.  He  felt  that  Minnie's 
rebuke  was  deserved.  If  she  had  reproached 
him  with  waylaying  her  and  carrying  her  off,  he 
could  have  borne  it,  and  could  have  found  a  re- 
ply. But  such  a  charge  as  this  was  unr.nswer- 
able.  It  certainly  was  very  hard  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to  sit  down.  But  then  how 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  find  a  chair  in  the 
woods?  It  was  an  insoluble  problem.  How 
in  the  world  could  he  satisfy  her? 

Minnie's  expression  also  was  most  touching. 
The  fact  that  she  had  no  chair  to  sit  on  seemed 
to  absolutely  overwhelm  her.  The  look  that 
she  gave  Girasole  was  so  piteous,  so  reproach- 
ful,  so    heart-rending,  that   his    soul   actually  i 


quaked,  and  a  thrill  of  remorse  passed  all  through 
his  frame.  He  felt  a  cold  chill  running  to  the 
very  marrow  of  his  bones. 

"  I  think  you're  veri/,  very  unkind,"  said  ]\Iin- 
nie,  "  and  I  really  don't  see  how  I  can  ever  speak 
to  you  again," 

This  was  too  much.  Girasole  turned  away. 
He  rushed  down  stairs.  He  wandered  frantic- 
ally about.  He  looked  in  all  directions  for  a 
chair.  There  was  plenty  of  wood  certainly — 
for  all' around  he  saw  the  vast  forest — but  of 
what  use  was  it?  He  could  not  transform  a 
tree  into  a  chair.  He  communicated  his  diffi- 
culty to  some  of  the  men.  They  shook  their 
heads  helplessly.  At  last  he  saw  the  stump  of 
a  tree  which  was  of  such  a  shape  that  it  looked 
as  though  it  might  be  used  as  a  seat.  It  was 
his  only  resource,  and  he  seized  it.  Calling 
two  or  three  of  the  men,  he  had  the  stump  car- 
ried to  the  old  house.  He  rushed  up  stairs  to 
acquaint  Minnie  with  his  success,  and  to  try  to 
console  her.  She  listened  in  coldness  to  his 
hasty  words.  The  men  who  were  carrying  the 
stump  came  up  with  a  clump  and  a  clatter, 
breathing  hard,  for  the  stump  was  very  heavy, 
and  finally  placed  it  on  the  landing  in  front  of 
Minnie's  door.  On  reaching  that  spot  it  was 
found  that  it  would  not  go  in, 

Minnie  heard  the  noise  and  came  out.  She 
looked  at  the  stump,  then  at  the  men,  and  then 
at  Girasole, 

"What  is  this  for?"  she  asked. 

"  Eet — eet  ees  for  a  chair," 

"A  chair!"  exclaimed  IMinnie,  "Why,  it's 
nothing  but  a  great  big,  horrid,  ugly  old  stump, 
and — " 

Her  remarks  ended  in  a  scream.  She  turned 
and  ran  back  into  the  room, 

"What  —  what  is  de  mattaire  ?"  cried  the 
Count,  looking  into  the  room  with  a  face  pale 
with  anxiety, 

"Oh,  take  it  away!  take  it  away!"  cried 
Minnie,  in  terror. 

"What?  what?" 

"Take  it  away!  take  it  away!"  she  re- 
peated. 

"  But  eet  ees  for  yon — eet  ees  a  seat." 

"I  don't  want  it.  I  won't  have  it!"  cried 
Minnie.  "It's  full  of  horrid  ants  and  things. 
And  it's  dreadful — and  very,  very  cruel  in  you 
to  bring  them  up  here  just  to  tease  me,  when 
you  know  I  hate  them  so.  Take  it  away  !  take 
it  away  !  oh,  do  please  take  it  away !  And  oh, 
do  please  go  away  yourself,  and  leave  me  witli 
dear,  darling  Kitty.  AS'^e  never  teases  me.  She 
is  always  kind." 

Girasole  turned  away  once  more,  in  fresh 
trouble.  He  had  the  stump  carried  off,  and 
then  he  wandered  a^ay.  He  was  quite  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  He  was  desperately  in  love, 
and  it  was  a  very  small  request  for  Minnie  to 
make,  and  he  was  in  that  state  of  mind  when 
it  would  be  a  happiness  to  grant  her  slightest 
wish;  but  here  he  found  himself  in  a  difficulty 
from  which  he  could  find  no  possible  means  of 
escape. 
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"And  now,  Kittj 
darling,"  said  Min 
nie,  after  Girasole  had 
gone — "  now  you  se( 
how  very,  very  wrong 
you  were  to  be  so  op 
posed  to  that  dear, 
good,  kind,  nice  Ru- 
fus  K.  Gunn.  Hi 
would  never  have 
treated  me  so.  He 
would  never  have 
taken  me  to  a  place 
like  this  —  a  horrid 
old  house  by  a  horrid 
damp  pond,  without 
doors  and  windows, 
just  like  a  beggar's 
house — and  then  put 
me  in  a  room  without 
a  chair  to  sit  on  when 
I'm  so  aw^fuUy  tired. 
He  was  ahvays  kind 
to  me,  and  that  was 
the  reason  you  hated 
him  so,  because  you 
couldn't  bear  to  have 
people  kind  to  me. 
And  I'm  so  tired." 

"Come, then,  poor 
darling.  I'll  make  a 
nice  seat  for  you  out 
of  these  skins." 

And  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby  began  to  fold 
some  of  them  up  and 
lay  them  one  upon 
the  other. 

"  What  is  that  for, 
Kitty  dear  ?"  asked 
Minnie. 

"To  make  you  a  nice,  soft  seat,  dearest." 

"But  I  don't  want  them,  and  I  won't  sit  on 
the  horrid  things,"  said  Minnie. 

"But,  darling,  they  are  as  soft  as  a  cush- 
ion. See!"  And  her  sister  pressed  her  hand 
on  them,  so  as  to  show  how  soft  they  were. 

"I  don't  think  they're  soft  a/  a//,"  said  Min- 
nie; "and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  tease  me  so, 
when  I'm  so  tired." 

"  Then  come,  darling,  I  will  sit  on  them,  and 
you  shall  sit  on  my  knees." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  near  those  horrid 
furry  things.  They  belong  to  cows  and  things. 
I  think  every  body's  unkind  to  me  to-day." 

"  Minnie,  dearest,  you  really  wound  me  when 
you  talk  in  that  way.  Be  reasonable  now. 
See  what  pains  I  take.  I  do  all  I  can  for 
you." 

"  But  I'm  alirays  reasonable,  and  it's  you  that 
are  unreasonable,  when  you  want  me  to  sit  on 
that  horrid  fur.  It's  very,  ve?'y  disagreeable  in 
you,  Kitty  dear." 

Mrs.  Willoughby  said  nothing,  but  went  on 
folding  some  more  skins.  These  she  placed  on 
the  straw  so  that  a  pile  was  formed  about  as 


"  WHAT  18   THIS   FOR  ?" 

high  as  an  ordinary  chair.  This  pile  was  placed 
against  the  wall  so  that  the  wall  served  as  a 
support. 

Then  she  seated  hev.colf  upon  this. 

"Minnie,  dearest,"  said  she. 

"Well,  Kitty  darling." 

"It's  really  quite  soft  and  comfortable.  Do 
come  and  sit  on  it ;  do,  just  to  please  me, 
only  for  five  minutes.  See !  I'll  spread  my 
dress  over  it  so  that  you  need  not  touch  it. 
Come,  dearest,  only  for  five  minutes." 

"Well,  I'll  sit  on  it  just  for  a  little  mite  of 
a  time,  if  you  promise  not  to  tease  me." 

"Tease  you,  dear!  Why,  of  course  n^^t. 
Come." 

So  Minnie  went  over  and  sat  by  her  sister's 
side. 

In  about  an  hour  Girasole  came  back.  The 
two  sisters  were  seated  there.  Minnie's  head 
was  resting  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  and  she 
was  fast  asleep,  while  Mrs.  Willoughby  sat  mo- 
tionless, with  her  face  turned  toward  him,  and 
such  an  expression  in  her  dark  eyes  that  Gira- 
sole felt  awed.  He  turned  in  silence  and  went 
awav. 
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TELEGRAPH    AND    THE    STORM. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  SIGNAL  SERVICE. 
By  professor  T.  B.  MAURY. 


'KOFESSOR    llOCGU'S   NEW    TRIXTING   HAROMETEIJ, 


THE  attempt  to  presage  great  weatlier  phe- 
nomena is  nothing  new. 

From  time  immemorial  civih'zed  society  has 
sought  after  a  phm  for  averting  the  violence  of 
the  storm  and  tempest  as  anxionsly  as  it  has 
sought  to  resist  the  deadly  approach  of  the  pesti- 
lence and  the  plague. 

The  Great  Plague  of  London,  historians  tell 
us,  carried  off  in  a  year  ahout  90,000  ))ersons. 
This  was,  however,  in  the  nide  and  undeveloped 
condition  of  medical  science,  when  the  metrop- 
olis of  Enghmd  had  but  few  hospitals,  and  ev- 
ery victim  was  left  in  his  own  house  to  spread 
and  speed  the  march  of  the  contagious  foe. 
Appalling  as  such  mortality  seems  for  the  year 
1065,  amidst  the  wretched  and  squalid  dens  of 


the  London  poor,  it  has  been  overshadowed  in 
modern  times  by  a  greater  calamity.  On  the 
5th  of  October,  1864,  the  storm  which  swept 
over  Calcutta  destroyed,  in  a  single  day,  over 
45,000  lives  I  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  a  large 
number  of  similar  occurrences  rivaling  in  mag- 
nitude the  great  Indian  disaster. 

To  give  forewarning  of  a])proaching  tem- 
pests on  tlie  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Italian 
and  old  Roman  castles,  as  described  by  an  an- 
tique writer,  had  on  their  bastions  pointed  rods, 
to  which,  as  they  passed,  the  guards  on  duty 
presented  the  iron  points  of  their  halberds,  and 
whenever  they  perceived  an  electric  spark  to 
follow,  they  rang  an  alarm-bell,  to  warn  the 
farmer  and   the   fisherman  of  an  approaching 
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Storm.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  an- 
cient Italian  custom  was  widely  spread  over 


the  earth  in  former  ages.  And  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  connect  it  with  those  olden  towers  (not 
only  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  but  in 
Africa  and  the  East,  Upper  India  and  China} 
in  which  the  use  of  a  similar  conductor  ma\ 
have  been  one  among  the  many  objects  of 
those  relics  of  the  past. 

But,  as  the  title  of  our  article  shows,  anew 
element  of  science  has  been  introduced — the 
electric  telegraph — an  invention  whose  mission 
of  usefulness  is  destined  to  unlimited  enlarge- 
ment. 

In  November,  1854,  while  the  Anglo-French 
fleet  was  operating  in  the  Black  Sea  against 
the  stubborn  walls  of  Sebastopol,  the  tidings 
flashed  across  the  wires  that  a  mighty  tempest 
had  arisen  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  and, 
by  the  warnings  of  the  barometer,  was  on  its 
way  eastward.  The  telegram  was  sent  by  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Vaillant, 
from  Paris,  and  reached  the  allied  fleet  in 
good  time  to  enable  them  to  put  to  sea  be- 
fore the  cyclone  could  travel  the  five  hundred 
leagues  of  its  course,  and  dis]ierse  or  destroy 
the  most  splendid  navies  that  ever  rode  those 
waters.  Tlic  storm  came  with  a  fatal  punctual- 
ity to  the  predicted  hour.  The  Crimea,  shaken, 
ravaged,  scourged  by  its  fury,  presented  every 
where  a  scene  of  havoc  and  ruin  in  the  allied 
camp  more  fearful  than  any  tlie  fire  of  all  the 
Russian  forts  combined  could  have  inflicted. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for 
that  telegram  and  its  timely  storm  warning,  the 
congregated  navies,  far  from  home  and  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  could  not  have  sustained  the 
besieging  armies,  and  the  event  of  the  great 

Eastern  war  might  have  been  different  from 

what  it  fiiuillv  was. 
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So  happily,  in  this  instance,  did  theory  (too 
often  despised)  blend  with  fact,  that  the  French 
War  Minister  said,  "It  appears  that,  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  telegraph  and  barometric  ob- 
servations, we  may  be  apprised  several  hours 
or  several  days  of  great  atmospheric  disturb- 
iinces,  happening  at  the  distance  of  1000  or 
1500  leagues." 


[Editok's  Note.— So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  the  first  idea  of  making  use  of  the  telegraph 
for  conveying  information  in  regard  to  the  weather, 
with  a  view  of  anticipating  changes  at  any  point,  oc- 
curred to  Professor  Henry,  the  eminent  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the  year  1S4T,  as  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Institution  for  that  year,  page  190  (present- 
ed to  Congress  on  the  6th  of  January,  1S4S),  we  find 
the  following  paragraph : 

"  The  present  time  appears  to  be  peculiarly  auspi- 
cious for  commencing  an  enterprise  of  the  proposed 
kind.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  now  scat- 
tered over  eveiy  part  of  the  southern  and  western  por- 
tion of  ]S'orth  America,  and  the  extended  lines  of  tele- 
graph will  furnish  a  ready  means  of  warning  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  observers  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  the  first  appearance  of  an  advancing  storm." 

Additional  references  to  this  subject  were  made  in 
the  reports  of  1848  and  18i9,  in  the  latter  of  which  we 
are  informed  that  "  successful  applications  have  been 
made  to  the  presidents  of  a  number  of  telegraph  lines 
to  allow,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  day,  the  use  of  their 
wires  for  the  transmission  of  meteorological  intelli- 
gence." Although  subsequent  reports  referred  to  the 
intention  of  the  Institution  to  organize  a  telegraphic 
department  for  its  meteorological  obser\-ations,  it  was 
not  until  1856,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  that  observa- 
tions were  actually  collected  and  posted.  In  the  re- 
port for  1857  we  find  that  "  the  Institution  is  indebted 
to  the  national  telegraph  lines  for  a  series  of  observa- 
tions from  ISTew  Orleans  to  Xew  York,  and  as  far  west- 
ward as  Cincinnati,  which  were  published  in  the  Eveii- 
ing  Star." 

In  the  report  of  1858  it  is  announced  that  "  an  ob- 
ject of  much  interest  at  the  Smithsonian  building  is 
the  daily  exhibition,  on  a  large  map,  of  the  condition 
of  the  weather  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  reports  are  received  about  ten  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  and  the  changes  on  the  maps  are  made 
by  temporarily  attaching  to  the  several  stations  pieces 
of  card  of  different  colors,  to  denote  different  condi- 
tions of  the  weather  as  to  clearness,  cloudiness,  rain, 
or  snow.  This  map  is  not  only  of  interest  to  visitors 
in  exhibiting  the  kind  of  weather  which  their  friends 
at  a  distance  are  experiencing,  but  is  also  of  impor- 
tance in  determining  at  a  glance  the  probable  changes 
which  may  soon  be  expected." 

The  report  for  1859  contains  a  list  of  thirty-nine 
stations  from  which  daily  weather  dispatches  are  re- 
ceived, and  the  report  for  1860  refers  to  fort}--five  sta- 
tions. In  the  report  for  1861  Professor  Henry  an- 
nounces that  the  system  has  been  temporarily  discon- 
tinued in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  the  wires 
by  the  military  department,  and  in  1862  it  seems  to 
have  been  again  resumed. 

It  is  very  evident  that  to  our  own  country  belongs 
the  credit  of  first  initiating  and  carrj-iug  into  success- 
ful operation  the  systematic  use  of  the  telegraph  for 
the  above-mentioned  object. 

In  the  year  1857  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  then  Super- 
intendent of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington, 
appealed  to  the  public  and  Congress,  through  the  press, 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  storm  and  weather  bu- 
reau, and  at  the  same  time  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  Northwest,  addressing  the  people  with  a 
view  of  rousing  piiblic  attention  to  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  this  meteorological  system. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society  for  1860  we  read  that  "As  long 
ago  as  1851  we  find  the  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Observatory  at  Wasliington  urging  the  extension  to 
the  land— for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  the  shipping  in 
Vol.  XLIIL— No.  255.-26 


Less  than  three  years  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  famous  "Black  Sea  storm,"  just  men- 
tioned, there  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  an  American  paper,  a  formal  proposition 
for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
daily  weather  reports  by  telegraph,  and  the 
utilization  of  that  great  invention  for  the  col- 
lection of  meteorologic  changes  at  a  central 
office,  and  the  transmission  thence  of  storm 
warnings  to  the  sea-ports  of  the  American  lakes 
and  our  Atlantic  sea-board, 

"Since  great  storms,"  says  Mr,  Thomas  B,  ^ 
Butler,  in  his  work  on  the  "Atmospheric  System 
and  Elements  of  Progno;jtication,"  "have  been 
found  to  observe  pretty  well  defined  laws,  both 
as  respects  the  motions  of  the  wind  and  the  di- 
rection of  their  progress,  we  may  often  recog- 
nize such  a  storm  in  its  progress,  and  anticipate 
changes  which  may  succeed  during  the  next 
i  few  hours.  When  it  is  possible  to  obtain  tel- 
egraphic reports  of  the  weather  from  several 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  we  may  often  predict  the  approach 
of  a  great  storm  twenty-four  hours  before  its 
violence  is  felt  at  New  York," 

On  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  mar- 
iners are  forewarned  that  a  storm  threatens 
them  by  a  red  flag  hoisted  on  all  the  towers  and 
light-houses  of  the  principal  localities,  ranging 
from  Genoa  to  Palermo,  and  thence  up  along 
the  Adriatic,  On  the  most  dangerous  points 
of  the  coast  of  England,  where  the  fishing- 
boats  and  small  craft  that  perform  the  service 
of  the  coast,  are  exposed  to  formidable  gales 
even  during  the  most  promising  season,  barom- 
eters put  up  by  the  ISIeteorological  Bureau  are 
at  hand  to  warn  the  seamen  of  bad  weather. 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
storm  weather  signals  was  recently  furnished 
(March   8),  when  a   tornado    swept  over   St. 


our  ports,  and  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country 
generally— of  that  system  of  meteorological  co-opera- 
tion and  research  which  had  been  so  signally  benefi- 
cial to  commerce  and  navigation  at  sea.  The  Brus- 
sels Conference  indorsed  this  recommendation.  Much 
stress,  in  these  appeals  to  Congress  and  the  people, 
has  been  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  magnetic  telegraph 
as  a  meteorological  implement ;  for  it  was  held  that  by 
a  properly  managed  system  of  daily  weather  reports  by 
telegraph  warnings  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  de- 
structive storms  which  visit  our  shores  or  sweep  over 
the  land  might  be  given  sufliciently  in  advance  to  pre- 
vent shipwreck,  A\ith  many  other  losses,  disasters,  and 
inconveniences  to  both  man  and  beast."' — (Page  6.)  The 
same  journal  states  that  the  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment of  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  under  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  was  established  to  co-operate  ^^ith  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lieutenant  3Iaury,  which  statement  is  v.on- 
firmed  by  the  report  of  the  English  Board  for  1866 
(page  17),  and  also  by  Admiral  Fitzroy  himself,  in  his 
Weather-Book,  where  he  tells  (page  49),  "from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  how  coldly  Maury's  views  and  sug- 
gestions were  received  in  this  country  [England] 
prior  to  1853,"  The  great  meteorologist,  Alexander 
[  Buchan,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  So- 
ciety,  in  his  recent  work,  strikingly  states  the  indebt- 
edness of  Europe  to  the  United  States  for  this  system  : 
"  The  establishment  of  meteorological  societies  during 
the  last  twenty  years  must  be  commemorated  as  con- 
tributing in  a  high  degree  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science.  In  this  respect  the  United  States  stand  pre- 
eminent"] 
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Louis,  destroying  several  lives  and  $1,000,000 
worth  of  property. 

In  former  publications  tlie  writer  has  demon- 
strated at  length  the  fire-sprinkled  paths  and 
tracks  of  these  storms,  some  of  which  are  gen- 
erated in  the  torrid  zone,  and  sweep  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  up  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi ;  or,  shooting  ofli"  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  strike  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  thence  commence  their  march  upon 
the  sea-board  and  central  States  of  the  Union. 
In  these  published  papers  the  view  taken  of 
these  tropic-born  cyclones  is,  with  some  modi- 
fications, that  announced  in  1831,  and  then 
substantially  demonstrated  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Redfield,  of  New  York,  viz.,  that  they  rotate 
around  a  calm  centre  of  low  barometer,  in  a  direc- 
tion contrarij  to  the  hands  of  a  watch  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  xvith  the  hands  of  a  watch  in 
the  southern  hemis])here. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  give  a 
more  vivid  and  exact  account  of  a  cyclone  (or 
typhoon)  than  the  following  account  of  the  ty- 
phoon of  the  United  States  war  vessel  Idaho  * 
After  depicting  the   forlorn  condition  of  the 
vessel  after  she  had  passed  through  the  semi- 
circle   of  the  storm,  the   eye-witness  writes  : 
"At  ha. f  past  seven  in  the  evening  the  barom- 
eter had  fallen  from  80.05  to  27.62.    Suddenly 
the  mercury  rose  to  27.90,  and  with  one  wild, 
unearthly,  soul-thrilling  shriek  the  wind  as  sud- 
denly dropped  to  a  calm,  and  those  who  had 
been  in  these  seas  before  knew  that  we  were  in 
the  terrible  vortex  of  the  typhoon,  the  dreaded 
centre  of  the  whirlwind.      The  ship  had  been 
fast  filling  with  water,  and  fruitless  efforts  had 
been  made  to  work  the  pumps ;  but  when  the 
wind  died  away  the  men  jumped  joyfully  to  the 
brakes,  exclaiming,   'The  gale  is  broken  I   we 
are  all  safe!'     For  the  officers  there  was  no 
such  feeling  of  exultation.    They  knew  that,  if 
they  did  not  perish  in  the  vortex,  they  had 
still  to  encounter  the  opposite  semicircle  of  the 
typhoon,   and  that  Avith  a  disabled  ship.      It 
was  as  though  a  regiment  of  freshly  wounded 
soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  meet  a  new  ene- 
my in  battle,   and  that  without  delay,  for  the 
cessation  of  the  wind  was  not  to  be  a  period  of 
rest.     Till  then  the  sea  had  been  beaten  down 
by  the  wind,  and  only  boarded  the  vessel  when 
she  became  comi)letely  unmanageable  ;  but  now 
the  waters,  relieved  from  all  restraint,  rose  in 
their  own  might.     Ghastly  gleams  of  lightning 
revealed  them  piled  up  on  every  side  in  rough 
pyramidal  masses,  mountain  high,  the  revolv- 
ing circle  of  wind  which  every  where  inclosed 
them  causing  them  to  boil  and  tumble  as  though 
they  were  being  stirred  in  some  mighty  caldron. 
"At  twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  the 
vessel  entered  the  vortex  ;  at  twenty  minutes 
past  nine  o'clock  it  had  passed,  and  the  hurri- 
cane returned,  blowing  with  renewed  violence 
from  the  north,  veering  to  the  west. 


"Atlantic  Monthltj,  March,  1S70:   "A  Night  in  a 
Typhoon." 


"The  once  noble  ship,  the  pride  not  onlv  of 
our  own  navy,  but  of  the  whole  craft  of  ship- 
builders over  all  the  world,  was  now  only  an 
unmanageable  wreck.  There  was  little  left 
for  the  wind  to  do  but  entangle  the  more  the 
masses  of  broken  spars,  torn  sails,  and  parted 
ropes,  which  were  held  together  by  the  wire 
rigging.  An  hour  or  two  later  the  tempest  be- 
gan sensibly  to  abate,  and  confidence  increased 
in  the  ability  of  the  ship  to  hold  together. 
When  daylight  dawned  the  danger  was  over, 
and  we  first  became  aware  of  the  astonishing 
amount  of  damage  the  ship  had  incurred  in 
bearing  us  through  the  perils  of  that  dreadful 
night.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  sacrificed 
herself  to  save  us." 

The  writer  was  aware,  when  this  view  was 
first  publicly  sustained  by  himself,  that  it  was 
not  accepted  by  all  meteorologists. 

The  observations,  of  the  most  reliable  and 
extended  character,  made  within  the  last  few 
years,  go  far  to  show  that  the  storms  which  de- 
scend on  low  latitudes  of  the  earth  from  high 
polar  regions  are,  as  the  storms  of  the  tropical 
regions,  likewise  of  a  rotary  or  cyclonical  char- 
acter. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
law  Avhich  governs  these  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances may  be  found  in  the  gale  which  is  so  cel- 
ebrated as  that  in  which,  on  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1859,  the  noble  steamship  Royal  Char- 
ter went  down,  and  several  hundred  lives  were 
lost,  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Anglesea,  on  the 
coast  of  Wales.  "  The  Royal  Charter  gale,  so 
remarkable  in  its  features,  and  so  complete  in 
its  illustrations,"  as  Admiral  Fitzroy  has  well 
remarked,  "  we  may  say  (from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  noted  at  so  many  parts  of  the  En- 
glish coast,  and  because  the  storm  passed  over 
the  middle  of  the  country),  is  one  of  the  very 
best  to  examine  which  has  occurred  for  some 
length  of  time." 

At  the  fatal  time  the  barometer,  for  over  at 
least  a  thousand  square  miles  of  sea  and  land, 
was  generally  low,  and  had  become  so,  gradu- 
ally, during  many  previous  days — some  tell  us 
as  much  as  a  whole  week.  On  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  all  was  quiet  in  the  atmosphere  ;  the 
sky  in  the  north  of  Scotland  was  serene.  On 
the  21st  of  Sejjtember  a  vessel  passed  the  Scilly 
Islands  and  encountered  no  gale,  and  on  the 
23d  securely  left  the  Channel  soundings.  On 
the  24th  a  vessel  bound  for  Africa  sailed  from 
Liverpool,  and  met  no  storm.  The  Channel 
squadron  noticed  the  low  barometer  of  28.50 
inches.  In  London  rain  was  incessant  and 
heavy,  and  the  wind  was  from  the  south,  while 
at  Liverpool  the  winds  were  cold  and  northerly. 
On  the  dark  and  rainy  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  Royal  Charter  was  making 
way  around  Anglesea,  close  in  shore,  to  her 
sadly  chosen  anchorage  on  the  north  side  of 
that  island,  just  in  the  place  where  she  would 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  next  day's  tempest. 
The  tempest  broke  upon  her  the  next  morning 
near  seven  o'clock,  and  in  one  short  hour  "  that 
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douhhj  powered  ship  of  iron,"  which  had  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  was  destroyed,  with  nearly 
all  on  board.  Another  vessel,  and  a  wooden 
sailing  ship,  not  a  steamer^  the  Cumming,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  vessels,  encountered  the  same  gale 
but  a  few  miles  oft',  and  by  a  few  hours'  sailing 
on  the  starboard  tack  (standing  to  the  west- 
ward) ran  out  of  the  cyclone,  and  not  one  was 
wrecked,  nor  even  materially  injured.  Had 
the  Royal  Charter,  with  her  powerful  engines 
and  the  use  of  her  sails,  followed  their  example 
on  the  morning  of  the  2r)th,all  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  right  with  her.  The  gale  did  not 
reach  Liverpool  until  about  twelve  hours  after 
the  wreck  of  the  noble  vessel.  Liverpool  is 
about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Anglesea. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  gale  which  swept  over 
the  deck  of  the  Charter  was  its  intense  coldness, 
being  si  polar  current.  Examining  the  accom- 
panying diagram  of  "  the  Royal  Charter  storm," 
we  sec  the  tropical  current  advancing  around  the 
south  and  cast  of  England  with  great  force,  to 
be,  with  greater  force,  speedily  driven  back  by 
the  polar  current. 

A  letter  from  Dublin  said,  "Li  England  you 
have  had  a  tremendous  gale  (October  25-26). 
Here  it  was  not  felt."  A  dead  calm  and  a  sharp 
frost  of  unusual  severity  prevailed  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  A  vessel  returning  from  Ice- 
land had  heavy  gales  from  the  east-northeast 
betAvecn  October  23  and  28. 

"While  at  Anglesea,  "says  Fitzroy,  "the  storm 
came  from  east-northeast,  in  the  Irish  Channel 
it  was  northerly ;  and  on  the  east  of  Ireland  it 
was  from  the  northwest  •,  in  the  Straits  of  Dover 
it  was  from  the  southwest ;  and  on  tiie  east 
coast  it  was  easterly — all  at  the  same  minute. 
Thus,"  he  adds,  "there  was  an  apparent  cir- 
culation of  cyclonic  commotion  passing  north- 
ward from  the  25th  to  the  27th,  being  two  com- 
plete days  from  its  appearance  in  the  Channel, 
while  outside  of  this  circuit  the  wind  became 
less  and  less  violent ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that,  even  so  near  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, there  was  fine  weather,  with  light  breezes, 
while  in  the  Bristol  Channel  it  blew  a  northerly 
and  westerly  gale.  At  Galway  and  at  Limer- 
ick, on  that  occasion,  there  were  moderate 
breezes  only,  while  over  England  the  wind  was 
passing  in  a  tempest,  blowing  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  in  irregular  succession,  around 
a  central,  variable  area."* 

The  phenomena  of  the  Royal  Charter  gale 
have  been  given  not  as  being  peculiar  or  anom- 
alous in  the  annals  of  cyclonology,  but  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  were  recorded,  and 
becaruse  they  furnish  the  reader  with  the  type 
to  which  most  American  storms,  and,  indeed, 
all  storms,  more  or  less  strictly  conform,  as  geo- 
graphical or  orographical  circumstances  permit 
or  prevent. 

Storms  similar  in  their  conditions  to  that  of 
the  Royal  Charter  not  infrequently  occur  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  winter,  when 


*  See  Fitzroy's  Weather  Book,  p.  300. 


the  conflict  of  the  two  currents,  the  polar  and 
the  equatorial,  in  high  latitudes,  is  marked  by 
sudden  transitions  in  January  from  mild,  moist, 
and  balmy  weather  to  a  sudden  and  fearful  cold, 
below  zero.  The  furious  battle  of  the  elements 
rages,  and  reminds  us  of  the  famous  Homeric 
description  of  Hector's  attack  on  the  Grecian 
walls : 

"As  when  two  scales  arc  charged  with  doubtful  loads, 
From  side  to  side  tlie  trembling  balance  nods, 
Till,  poised  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends 
Each  equal  weight,  nor  this  nor  that  descends." 

It  may  sufiice  to  give  one  instance  of  this  in 
the  great  northwestern  snow-storm  of  January 
last.  Speaking  of  this  storm,  the  Chicago  Times 
of  the  IGth  of  January  said  : 

"  The  tremendous  storm  whicli  has  just  pass- 
ed is  without  a  peer  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant. 

"The  great  snow-storm  which  visited  Chi- 
cago on  Friday  (the  13tli)  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  10th  ultimo  at  Reno,  among 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  commenced  its 
initiatory  rage  with  such  violence  and  with  such 
a  blinding  fall  of  snow  that  the  workmen  re- 
pairing the  Union  Pacific  track  could  not  see 
ten  feet  before  them.  It  made  its  appearance 
in  Cheyenne  on  the  11th,  and  since  then  has 
been  steadily  advancing  across  the  country. 
It  has  been  one  of  those  peculiar  northwest 
storms  whose  coming  was  not  indicated  by  the 
falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  barometer  rose,  while  the 
thermometer  fell.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
storm  is  indicated  in  the  falling  of  the  thermometer 
so  suddenly  after  such  mild  weather. 

"The  earliest  direct  ncAvs  of  the  storm  was 
received  from  Cheyenne,  the  most  westward 
meteorological  station,  it  having  commenced  to 
snow  there  about  4  p.m.  on  January  11.  Re- 
ports Avere  also  received  from  Omaha,  Duluth, 
and  St.  Paul  on  the  same  day,  showing  that  the 
storm  had  also  commenced  in  those  cities.  The 
storm  continued,  with  no  cessation  of  violence, 
till  about  midnight  of  tlie  12th,  when  the  weath- 
er telegrams  failed  to  give  any  further  knowl- 
edge of  it.  It  had  suddenly  disappeared  ;  but 
only  to  strike  Chicago  with  a  premonitory  driz- 
zle of  rain  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  same 
symptoms  showing  themselves  in  St.  Louis  and 
Milwaukee. 

"The  amount  of  snow  that  has  fallen  during 
the  present  storm  is  almost  unparalleled ;  but, 
great  as  it  is,  it  furnishes  no  gauge  for  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  that  has  reached  the  earth,  as 
the  amount  of  rain  and  sleet  held  in  the  snow 
makes  it  almost  as  heavy  as  salt.  Another  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  storm  has  been  its  ex- 
treme duration,  as  compared  with  its  violence. 
As  bitter  as  the  driving  wind  has  been,  the 
storm  took  thirty-nine  hours  to  reach  Chicago 
from  Omaha,  a  progress  which  would  give  the 
very  slow  momentum  of  about  ten  miles  an 
hour." 

The  Chicago  storm  was  from  the  great  polar 
current,  and,  as  is  the  wont  of  westerlv  storms 
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(from  the  orograpliic  peculiarity  of  the 
country),  made  its  way  to  the  Atlantic 
along  the  lakes  and  through  the  valley 
of  the  St.  La-\vrence. 

"With  daily  telegrams  from  the 
Azores  and  Iceland,"  Buchan  says, 
"two  and  often  three  days'  intimation 
of  almost  every  storm  that  visits  Great 
Britain  could  be  had."  The  Iceland 
telegram  would  give  tidings  from  the 
polar  air  current,  and  that  from  the 
Azores  would  advertise  the  movement 
of  the  tropical  current. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  United 
States  should  have  telegrams  from  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Sas- 
katchawan,  or  some  point  in  British 
America  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  importance  of 
reports  from  the  southwest  also  was 
fearfully  demonstrated  in  INIarch,  dur- 
ing the  already  mentioned  interruption 
of  the  Signal  Service,  when  the  tornado 
in  St.  Louis  destroyed  many  lives,  and 
$1,000,000  worth  of  property. 

It  is  due  to  the  cyclone  theory,  or 
"law  of  storms,"  here  and  heretofore 
advanced  by  the  writer,  to  say  that 
many  of  the  storms  which  seem  to  be 
deviations  from  the  cyclonic  hnv  are 
modified  by  interfering  cyclones.  This 
view  Avas  formally  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  iNIeteorological  Depart- 
ment of  the  London  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Berwickshire,  En- 
gland, as  quoted  by  Eitzroy  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Report  for  18G2  (page  33),  has 
some  striking  observations,  founded  on 
his  own  invaluable  labors :  "  The  storms 
which  pass  over  the  British  Isles  are 
found  generally  to  act  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  cyclonic  theory.  In  many 
cases,  however,  this  accordance  is  not  so 
obvions,  and  the  phenomena  become 
liighly  complicated.  This  is  a  result 
whi  :h  often  happens  when  two  or  more 
cyciones  interfere — an  event  oi  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  When  interferences 
of  this  description  take  place  we  have 
squalls,  calms  (often  accompanied  by 
heavy  rains),  thunder-storms,  great  vari- 
ations in  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind,  and  much  irregularity  in  the  baro- 
metric oscillations.  These  complex  re- 
sults are,  however,  completely  explicable 
by  the  cyclonic  theory,  as  I  have  tested 
in  several  instances.  A  very  beautiful 
and  striking  exanqjle  of  a  compound 
cyclonic  disturbance  of  the  atmos])herG 
at  this  place  was  investigated  by  me  in 
September,  1840,  and  found  to  be  due 
to  the  interference  of  three  storms." 
^Iw  Stevenson  gives  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  interfering  cyclones  which 
confirm  this  view.  The  j)oints  of  inter- 
ference, where  two  cyclones  strike  and 
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revolve  against  each  other,  are  best  marked  by  a 
pecHliarly  and  ireaclxeroudij  fine  rain. 

It  may  not  inappropriately  be  added  here 
that  the  cyclone  theory,  so  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Dove  to  apply  to  the  typhoons 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Seas,  And 
Mr.  Thorn  has  long  since  shown  that  the  theory 
holds  good  for  the  storms  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
south  of  the  equator. 

The  following  extract  strikingly  confirms 
what  has  been  said.  Mr.  N.  W.  Goodwin,  a 
resident  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  writing  me  of 
the  storms  on  Lake  Superior,  says  : 

"  In  my  inquiries  about  these  northeasters 
I  have  been  informed  by  people  living  here, 
who  have  for  years  observed  their  peculiarities, 
that  frequently  steamers  and  vessels  leave  here 
and  have  pleasant  weather  down  the  lake,  and 
that  vessels  leaving  a  short  time  after  encount- 
er these  northeasters  in  all  their  violence ;  at 
the  same  time  passengers  from  the  southwest 
(Saint  Paul)  meet  no  storm  until  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  lake. 

"During  these  storms  the  upper  strata  of 
clouds,  as  seen  through  the  rifts  in  the  lower 
strata,  move  toward  the  southwest  with  seem- 
ingly as  great  velocity  as  the  lower  strata  are 
moving  toward  the  northeast. 

"At  times  these  storms  will  only  reach  a 
short  way  down  the  lake,  and  it  seems  as 
though  the  currents  of  air  are  moving  in  a  cir- 
cle, coming  down  from  above  and  striking  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  then  following  it  up 
until  they  encounter  the  influences  of  the  land, 
hills,  and  woods  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
then  turning  and  forming  those  currents  that 
are  seen  through  the  lower  strata  of  clouds  mov- 
ing toward  the  southwest. 

"We  have,"  Mr.  Goodwin  says,  "  a  surer  rule 
of  forecasting  these  northeasters  than  by  the 
barometer — that  is,  by  the  rise  of  the  water  in 
the  lake.  If  the  water  first  recedes,  and  then 
suddenly  rises,  look  out  for  a  heavy  northeaster. 
But  if  it  only  rises,  and  does  not  recede  before 
rising,  the  blow  will  be  light." 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  most  impor- 
tant bi-anch  of  our  subject. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SIGNAL  SERMCE. 

It  would  be  wanting  in  acknowledgment  of 
great  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  the 
whole  country,  and  to  science  everywhere,  not  to 
mention  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  most 
directly  engaged  in  establishing  in  the  Signal 
Service  Bureau  a  "Division  of  Telegrams  and 
Keports  for  the  Benefit  of  Commerce."  Fore- 
most in  this  work  was  the  Hon.  Halbert  E.  Paine, 
of  Wisconsin,  whose  fine  and  cultivated  intellect 
soon  discovered  the  necessity  for  storm  signals 
on  the  great  lakes,  and  whose  ability  and  com- 
manding influence  in  Congress  gave  the  propo- 
sition dignity  and  force.  Warmly  seconded  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  House  of  liepresenta- 


tives,  in  which  he  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
able  and  conspicuous  leaders.  General  Paine's 
advocacy  secured  an  early  adoption  of  the 
measure.  The  Hon.  William  W.  Belknap,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  although  from  the  first  he  in- 
trusted the  entire  management  of  the  service  to 
the  chief  signal  officer,  has  been  the  earnest 
and  able  supporter  of  the  enterprise,  which  will 
always  be  an  honor  to  his  administration  of  the 
War  Department. 

It  may  be  added  that,  without  distinction  of 
party,  the  whole  people  of  the  coimtry,  the 
press,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  Pres- 
ident have  earnestly  sustained  and  advanced 
this  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  basis  upon  which  all  the  operations  of 
the  Signal  Service  are  conducted  is  that  of 
iniUtary  jjrecision  and  promptness.  This  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  circular  : 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFIOK   OF   THE   CHIEF   6IGNAI.    OFFICER. 

Division  of  Telegrams  and  Reports  for  the  Benefit  of 
Commerce. 
Wasuington,  D.  C,  August  10, 1870. 

[CIKCIIT.AR.] 

The  following  circular  is  published  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  desiring  to  enlist  for  appointment  as  non- 
commiesioned  officers  in  the  army,  for  the  duties  of 
the  "  observation  and  report  of  storms,  by  telegraph 
and  signal,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,"  under  the 
late  law  of  Congress  and  the  authorization  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  for  such  other  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  connection  therewith. 

Every  candidate  will  be  subjected  to  an  examination, 
prior  to  enlistment,  before  a  board  appointed  by  the 
chief  signal  otlicer,  which  meets  at  this  office,  as  may 
be  convenient,  and  before  which  he  must  appear  at  his 
own  expense.  Testimonials  as  to  good  character  and 
capacity,  signed  by  persons  known  at  this  office,  must 
be  presented.  The  examination  will  be  chiefly  direct- 
ed to  accurate  spelling,  legible  handwriting,  proficien- 
cy in  arithmetic  (including  decimal  fractions),  and  the 
geography  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  whole  time  of 
the  person  enlisted;  but  the  duties  required  are  of 
such  a  nature  that,  with  care  and  diligence,  a  good 
deal  of  time  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  persons  em- 
ployed, which  may  be  devoted  to  reading  or  study, 
without  detriment  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Thus  time  between  the  hours  of  reports  can  often  be 
had  for  this  jnn-pose,  and  on  frequent  occasions  when 
no  active  duty  is  pressing.  A  number  of  young  men 
are  already  enlisted  having  such  purposes  in  view. 
No  employment  of  this  nature  can,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  that  prompt  and 
constant  attention  to  duty  which  will  be  insisted  upon. 

Candidates,  after  successfully  passing  a  physical  and 
mental  examination,  will  be  enlisted  in  the  general  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  and  will  then  receive  the  ap- 
pointment of  sergeant  from  the  date  of  enlistment. 
If,  however,  after  being  under  instruction,  they  fail  to 
pass  another  examination,  to  be  had  before  they  will 
be  put  upon  duty,  they  will  be  at  once  discharged. 

Persons  permanently  relieved  from  duty  for  honora- 
ble reasons  will  be  honorably  discharged.  The  penal- 
ties for  neglect  of  duty,  bad  conduct,  etc.,  are  dishon- 
orable discharge,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct. 

All  the  duties  will  be  performed  strictly  under  the 
discipline  of  martial  law— all  persons  in  the  military 
service  being  subject  to  trial  and  punishment  for  im- 
proper conduct  or  neglect  of  duty  ^^jE^fJf|'^fg^fV| 
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The  duties  will  be  chiefly  those  pertaining  to  the  ob- 
servation, record,  and  proper  publication  and  report, 
at  such  times  as  may  be  required,  of  the  state  of  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer,  and  rain-gauge, 
or  other  instruments  (instructions  in  the  use  of  which 
instruments  will  be  given  by  this  office),  and  the  report 
by  telegraph  or  signal,  at  such  times  as  indicated  and 
to  such  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  chief  sig- 
nal officer,  of  the  observations  as  made,  or  such  other 
information  as  may  be  required— the  telegraphic  re- 
ports to  be  forwarded  by  the  regular  telegraphic  oper- 
ators, or  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed.  The  ut- 
most precision  will  be  required  in  observations  and  re- 
ports. The  specification  of  these  particular  duties  is 
not  to  exclude  others  connected  therewith  which  may 
be  necessary. 

The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  insure  the  correctness 
and  regularity  of  reports  by  having  them  made  under 
military  control.  It  being  desired  to  make  this  ])ody 
of  men  especially  select,  rigid  examinations  will  be 
insisted  upon. 

Married  men  are  not  enlisted,  and  only  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty  years. 

The  military  system  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ingly beautiful  and  valuable  features  in  the 
constitution  of  this  Signal  Service  for  the  bene- 
fit of  commerce.  The  advantages  of  having 
the  whole  corps  of  weather  observers  in  the  army 
are  manifest  and  manifold.  Each  observer  feels 
the  responsibility  of  a  sentinel  at  his  post,  which 
begets  i-  him  a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  duty 
the  strongest  of  which  men  are  capable,  and 
w^hich  has  often  led  the  soldier  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  Roman  guard  at  Pomjieii,  who, 
after  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  was  taken  from 
its  ruins  in  his  martial  position,  showing  that  he 
had  not  fled  before  the  molten  flood  from  Vesu- 
vius. Experience  has  proved,  what  the  sense  of 
the  government  originally  suggested,  that  ob- 
servations would  be  most  punctually  and  scrupu- 
lously taken  at  the  difterent  stations  by  men  ac- 
customed to  the  discipline  and  obedience,  even 
in  minutest  details,  of  army  subalterns. 

They  are  required  to  work  out  no  difiicult 
problems  in  meteorology,  but  simply  to  observe 
and  record  the  indications  of  their  instruments, 
and  to  transmit  the  same  Avithout  delay  or  in- 
accuracy. In  doing  this  work,  they  have  be- 
come by  tri-daily  practice  as  expert  and  exact 
in  reading  the  glasses  as  any  of  our  veteran 
scientific  men — indeed,  as  much  so  as  a  Fitzroy 
or  a  Leverrier  could  be. 

Regarding  the  Signal  Corps  scattered  through 
and  over  all  partsof  the  country,  we  may  compare 
it  to  a  regiment  on  drill  three  times  a  day,  the 
telegraph  instantly  revealing  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  General  Albert  J.  INIyer,  at  Wash- 
ington, the  slightest  failure  in  any  observer. 

By  this  now  widely  spread  and  magnificently 
organized  system  the  United  States  army,  en- 
gaged under  the  chief  signal  officer,  is  in  time 
of  peace  undergoing  a  thorough  training  in  the 
art  of  telegraphy  and  signaling,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  passing  through  a  most  thorough  dis- 
cipline, is  being  educated  to  science,  and  also 
serving  one  of  the  most  important  ends  ever 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

At  Fort  Whipple,  Virginia,  every  man  is 
taught  to  vse  the  telegraph,  and  to  become  a  skill- 


ful operator.  He  thus  has  a  profession  at  all  times 
lucrative  to  himself  wherever  he  may  be  after- 
ward thrown.  The  training,  skill,  and  habits  of 
exactness  acquired  by  the  Signal  Corps  in  time 
of  peace  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  army 
in  time  of  war.  The  telegraph  is  capable  of 
indefinite  utilization.  General  Von  Moltke,  it 
is  well  known,  conducted  the  late  operations  of 
the  German  army  on  the  battle-fields  of  France 
sitting  in  the  rear  with  his  map  before  him,  and 
his  telegraphic  operator  at  his  side,  keeping  him 
in  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  field.  It 
has  been  frequently  said  by  distinguished  mili- 
tary men  that  the  telegraph  will  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  in  any  war  that  may 
now  occur.  How  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  such  a  corps 
as  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  ! 

Of  its  iitility  in  time  of  Avar  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  more  than  a  word.  These  signals 
have  been  used  in  American  military  movements 
with  great  success,  as  in  the  famous  movement 
of  General  Hood  near  Altoona,  when  by  forced 
marches  he  found  his  way  into  General  Sher- 
man's rear,  and  seizing  every  road  along  which 
a  courier  could  pass  with  the  intelligence,  was 
finally  defeated  by  forces  brought  up  by  messages 
sent  over  the  heads  of  his  forces  by  the  Signal 
Officer  with  General  Sherman. 

During  the  progress  of  war  the  force  un- 
der General  Myer  would  have  a  double  office. 
They  would  communicate  all  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  and  conduct  the  telegraphic  busi- 
ness on  the  field  and  also  in  the  rear  ;  and  that 
portion  of  the  corps  on  duty  at  the  signal  sta- 
tion would  keep  up  their  Aveather  reports,  by 
Avhich  commanders  Avould  be  informed  of  hoAV 
their  movements  Avould  be  likely  to  be  retarded 
by  storms  and  rains,  by  heavy  roads,  by  deten- 
tions of  their  supply-trains,  by  snow-drifts  on 
their  railroad  communications,  and  by  fatal 
floods  in  the  rivers  in  their  rear,  and  other 
weather  phenomena  affecting  the  very  exist- 
ence of  their  commands. 

As  the  organization  under  General  ]\Iyer  noAV 
exists,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  have 
a  responsible  military  man  at  every  important 
post  in  the  country.  If  a  Avarlike  expedition 
appears  on  any  part  of  our  coast,  causing  a 
panic  or  stampede,  there  may  be  a  thousand 
Avild  rumors  of  frightened  message-senders. 
The  government,  hoAvever,  is  in  the  receipt  ev- 
ery eight  hours  (and  can  be  in  the  receipt  ev- 
ery hour  if  it  Avishes)  of  a  reliable  message  from 
its  OAA-n  agent,  aaIio  reports  on  his  responsibility 
Avhat  he  saAv  and  knoAvs  to  be  true  ;  and  this  ob- 
server Avill  not  leaA-e  his  post  until  ordered  to  do 
so.  As  a  mere  government  police,  therefore, 
the  Signal  Corps  Avould  be  worth  to  the  nation 
far  more  than  it  can  ever  cost,  even  if  its  opera- 
tions should  be  more  Avidely  extended,  as  Avill 
speedily  be  done. 

Each  sergeant  is  sent  to  the  Signal  SerA'ice 
school  of  instruction  at  Fort  Whipple,  Virginia, 
Avhere  he  is  immediately  supplied  Avith  Loo- 
mis's  "Text-Book  of  Meteorology,"  Buchan's 
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"Hand-Book  of  Meteorology,"  Pope's  "Prac- 
tical Telegraphy,"  and  the  "Manual  of  Signals 
for  the  United  States  Army,"  together  with  all 
the  instruments  necessary  for  practical  instruc- 
tion. The  books  he  must  thoroughly  master. 
He  is  required  to  recite  once  daily  didactically, 
and  to  practice  a  certain  time  with  the  instru- 
ments. He  is  required  to  remain  under  tuition 
until  considered  by  the  instructor  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a  station  and  perform  the  neces- 
sary duties,  when  he  is  ordered  before  a  board, 
consisting  of  three  army  officers,  for  examina- 
tion, when,  if  considered  incompetent,  he  is  re- 
turned to  Fort  Whipple  for  further  instruction 
and  practice. 

If,  after  a  rigid  examination,  he  is  found 
capable,  he  is  assigned  to  a  station,  and  the 
necessary  stationery  and  instruments  furnished 
him  (the  latter  consisting  of  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  hygrometer,  anemoscope,  ane- 
mometer, and  rain-gauge),  and  instructions  to 
make  three  observations  daily,  viz.,  at  the 
time  corresponding  with  7.35  a.m.,  4.35  p.m., 
and  11.35  p.m.,  Washington  time,  so  that  every 
observer  at  each  station  should  be  reading  his 
instruments  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  the 
following  order,  viz.,  1st,  barometer  ;  2d,  ther- 
mometer ;  3d,  hygrometer ;  4th,  anemoscope  ; 
5th,  anemometer ;  and  6th,  rain-gauge. 

THE  SIGNAL  SERVICE  STAFF. 

General  Myer  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  able 
and  experienced  officers,  and  by  a  corps  of  six- 
ty-five observer-sergeants. 

The  Board  of  Preliminary  Examination  is 
composed  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garrick 
Mallery,  Captain  First  Infantry,  U.S.A.,  and 
Brevet  Captain  H.  W.  Howgate,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Twentieth  Infantry.  This  board  had 
examined  previous  to  March  1  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  applicants  for  appointment  as 
observer-sergeants,  of  whom  seventy-nine  were 
recommended  and  assigned  to  instruction  or  oth- 
er duty ;  most  of  those  failing  in  examinations 
Avere  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  decimal  frac- 
tions and  the  geography  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Final  Examination  is  composed 
of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garrick  Mallery, 
Captain  First  Infantry;  Second  Lieutenant  Ally  n 
Capron,  First  Artillery  ;  Brevet  Captain  Henry 
W.  Howgate,  Second  Lieutenant  Twentieth  In- 
fantry. Of  the  seventy-nine  observer-sergeants 
appointed  before  March  1  there  were  discharged 
for  unfitness  in  final  examination  or  for  miscon- 
duct, four :  reduced  to  the  ranks  for  misconduct, 
two  ;  discharged  for  unfitness  after  passing  final 
examination,  one  ;  discharged  for  physical  dis- 
ability, tw^o ;  discharged  for  failure  to  pass  final 
examination,  five — leaving  sixty-five  as  the  to- 
tal number  now  composing  the  corps. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the 
officers  of  the  Examining  Board,  Colonel  Mal- 
lery, A.S.O.,  has  the  general  charge  of  the  very 
large  correspondence  of  the  office ;  Captain 
Howgate  has  charge  of  the  statistics  and  all 
■observations  of   the    service  ;   and   Lieutenant 
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Capron  has  the  difficult  post  of  instructor  of 
sergeants  at  Fort  Whipple. 

Where  a  single  person  has  been  required  to 
do  the  work  of  a  station,  receiving  full  rei)orts 
from  all  stations,  the  labor  occupied  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  But  the  rule 
now  adopted  is  to  provide  each  station  Avith  two 
men — one  a  sergeant  in  charge  and  the  other  a 
private  soldier  as  assistant.  The  observer  sta- 
tioned on  Mount  Washington  has  been  alone  on 
the  mountain  most  of  the  time,  and  always  re- 
sponsible for  the  work. 

Besides  the  officers  already  named  as  com- 
posing the  Board  of  Examination,  General 
Myer  is  also  ably  assisted  by  Major  L.  B.  Nor- 
ton, the  property  and  disbursing  officer  of  the 
Signal  Service. 

Professor  Cleveland  Abbe',  long  known  as  an 
officer  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  and  as  an 
eminent  meteorologist,  is  employed  chiefly  in 
the  work  of  making  out  the  daily  synopr.s  of 
the  weather,  and  deducing  therefrom  the  weath- 
er "  probabilities,"  w  hich  are  given  to  the  public 
by  telegram  through  all  newspapers  desirous  of 
furnishing  them  to  their  readers. 

To  the  conspicuous  ability  of  all  of  these  offi- 
cers is  attributable  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

"THE  GLASSES." 

If  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass 
enabled  navigators,  as  Columbus  and  Magellan, 
to  leave  the  close  seas  and  shores  of  the  main- 
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land,  and  strike  their  way  across  the  great 
oceans  in  search  of  new  continents,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  (to  use  tlie  Avords  of  a  distinguish- 
ed meteorologist)  "  the  invention  of  the  barom- 
eter has  opened  up  a  new  world."  Perhaps 
nothing  has  been  so  much  in  the  way  of  meteor- 
ologic  success  as  poor  and  unreliable  instru- 
ments. To  obviate  this  difficulty,  numerous 
eminent  laborers  have  made  both  common  and 
self-registering  instruments  the  study  and  ex- 
periment of  a  lifetime.  The  common  barom- 
eter has  undergone  many  and  vast  improve- 
ments within  a  few  years,  so  that  an  old  sea- 
man like  Lord  Nelson  would  now  hardly  know 
a  first-class  Adie's  or  Green's  barometer. 

The  ordinary  barometer  in  use  by  Signal 
Office  observers  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Green 
(the  Avell-known  scientific  instrument  maker 
of  New  York) — an  instrument  adopted  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  also  by  the  Amer- 
ican navy,  as  the  most  perfect  to  be  obtained. 

This  barometer  has  its  cistern  furnished  with 
a  small  glass  index,  which  shows  when  the 
mercury  is  at  the  right  height  in  the  cistern. 
This  is  adjustable  by  a  screw  which  works 
through  the  bottom  of  the  instrument  against 
the  flexible  bottom  of  the  cistern.  The  instru- 
ment is  ready  for  use  when  the  mercury  touch- 
es the  littj3  V-shaped  index  in  the  cistern.  So 
simple  and  complete  is  this  barometer  that  any 
one  can  use  it,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  business  gentlemen,  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  watching  the  mutations  of  weather. 

In  reading  the  barometer  a  vernier  is  used. 
The  vernier  (Figs,  1  and  2)  consists  of  a  piece 
similar  to  the  scale  of  the  barometer,  and  along 
which  it  slides.  It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  1 
that  ten  divisions  of  the  vernier  are  exactly 
equal  to  eleven  divisions  of  the  scale ;  that  is, 
to  eleven-tenths  of  an  inch.  Each  division  of 
the  vernier  is,  therefore,  equal  to  a  tenth  of  an 
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inch,  together  with  the 
tenth  of  a  tenth,  or  a  hun- 
dredth, i.  e.,  to  ten  hun- 
dredths and  one  hun- 
dredth, or  0.11  of  an  inch. 
Similarly,  two  divisions 
of  the  vernier  are  equal 
to  0.22  inch,  three  to  0.33 
inch.  If  the  vernier  and 
scale  occupy  the  relative 
positions  as  in  Fig.  1, 
then  the  barometer  reads 
30.00  inches.  But  if  they 
stand  as  in  Fig.  2,  we  read  thus  :  (1)  The  zero 
of  the  vernier  being  between  29  and  30,  the 
reading  ex-ceeds  29  inches,  but  less  than  30 
inches.  Hence  the  first  figure  is  29  inches. 
(2)  Counting  the  tenths  of  an  inch  from  29 
upward,  we  find  the  vernier  indicates  more 
than  7-lOths  and  less  than  8-lOths,  giving  the 
second  figure,  7-lOths.  Casting  the  eye  down 
the  scale  to  see  the  point  at  which  a  division 
of  the  scale  and  one  of  the  vernier  meet  in  one 
and  the  same  straight  line,  we  find  it  at  the 
figure  G — the  last  figure.  And  we  read  the  ba- 
rometer 29.76, 

By  this  simple  mechanical  contrivance  the 
barometer  is  read  to  so  fine  a  degree  that  the 
variation  of  1-lOO^/i  of  aii  inch  in  the  mercurial 
column  is  detected! 

BAROMETRIC  OSCILLATIOXS. 

Latitude  and  longitude  on  the  earth's  sur- 
fiice  mark  very  conspicuous  differences  in  the 
mean  barometric  pressure,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  the  Isobarometric  Cliart  for  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  barometer  has  a  slight  fluctuation  also 
under  several  influences.  It  rises  when  the 
moon  is  on  the  meridian  in  some  places.  It 
has   a    diurnal   oscillation,   amounting  on  the 
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equator  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  but 
in  the  hititude  of  New  York  to  only  0.05  inch, 
the  greatest  height  being  about  10  a.m.,  and 
the  least  about  4  p.m.  The  nocturnal  varia- 
tions are  much  less.  In  the  latitude  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  the  northeast  wind 
causes  another  variation  of  one-fourth  of  an 
inch,  due  to  the  meeting  of  two  atmospheric 
waves  giving  a  still  higher  wave,  and  hence 
a  higher  barometer.  There  is  also  the  varia- 
tion due  to  the  height  of  the  observer's  station 
above  the  sea.  This  is,  of  course,  of  the  first 
importance.  The  other  fluctuations  are  com- 
paratively unimportant,  and  do  not  blind  an 
observer  to  those  ominous  fluctuations  which 
precede  the  storm,  the  tornado,  and  the  hurri- 
cane. The  oscillations  which  indicate  a  storm 
are  very  marked.  The  tornado  which  recently 
ravaged  St.  Louis  was  preceded  by  a  gradual 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  for  thirty 
hours  previous,  of  an  entire  inch.  At  Boston, 
within  thirty-seven  years,  the  barometer  has 
ranged  from  31.125  inches  to  28.47  inches,  the 
diff"erence  being  2.655  inches.  At  London  it 
has  ranged  through  more  than  3.5  inches  ;  but 
in  the  tropics  not  so  much. 

During  the  passage  of  a  cyclone  the  mercury 
oscillates  rapidly.  The  most  noticeable  fall 
occurs  from  four  to  six  hours  before  the  passage 
of  the  storm  centre.  This  fall  is  often  over  an 
inch,  and  sometimes  two  inches. 

Great  changes  are  usualhf  shown  by  falls  of 
barometer  exceeding  half  an  inch,  and  by  dif- 
ferences of  temperature  exceeding  fifteen  de- 
grees. If  the  fall  equals  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
an  hour  we  may  look  out  for  a  heavy  storm. 
The  more  sudden  the  change  the  greater  the 
danger.  But  it  is  too  of  ten  forgotten  that  the  fall 
of  the  mercurxj  is  a  foreivarning  ofiohat  will  occur 
in  a  day  or  tivo,  rather  than  in  a  few  hours. 

A  variation  of  an  inch  is  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  tornado  or  violent  cyclone.  In  the 
tropics  "the  glass"  has  been  known  to  show  a 
fall  of  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  one 
hour ! 

The  following  guides  in  predicting  weather 
changes  are  selected  from  the  "Barometer 
Manual"  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  and 
are  suggestive : 

I.  If  the  mercury  standing  at  thirty  inches  rise  grad- 
ually while  the  thermometer  falls,  and  dampness  be- 
comes less,  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E.  wind ;  less  wind  or  less 
snow  and  rain  may  be  expected. 

II.  If  a  fall  take  place  with  a  rising  thermometer  and 
increasing  dampness,  wind  and  rain  may  be  expected 
from  S.E.,  S.,  or  S.  W. ;  a  fall  in  winter  with  a  low  ther- 
mometer foretells  snow. 

III.  An  impending  N.  wind  before  which  the  ba- 
rometer often  rises  may  be  accompanied  with  rain, 
hail,  or  snow,  and  so  forms  an  apparent  exception  to 
the  above  rules,  for  the  barometer  always  rises  with  a 
north  wind. 

IV.  The  barometer  being  at  29^  inches,  a  rise  fore- 
tells less  wind  or  a  change  of  it  northward,  or  less 
wet.  But  if  at  29  inches  a  fast  first  rise  precedes 
strong  winds  or  squalls  from  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E.,  after 
which  a  gradual  rise  with  falling  thermometer,  a  S.  or 
S.W.  wind  will  follow,  especially  if  the  rise  of  the  ba- 
rometer has  been  sudden. 

V.  A  rapid  barometric  rise  indicates  unsettled,  and 


a  rapid  fall  stormy  weather  with  rain  or  snow ;  while 
a  steady  barometer,  with  dryness,  indicates  continued 
fine  weather. 

VI.  The  greatest  barometric  depressions  indicate 
gales  from  S.E.,  S.,  or  S.W.  ;  the  greatest  elevations 
foretell  wind  from  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E.,  or  calm  weather. 

VII.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer,  with  a  westerly 
wind,  is  sometimes  followed  with  a  violent  storm  from 
theN.W.,N.,  or  N.E. 

VIII.  If  the  wind  veer  to  the  S.  during  a  gale  from 
the  E.  to  S.E.,  the  barometer  will  continue  to  fall  until 
the  wind  is  near  a  marked  change,  when  a  lull  may 
occur.  The  gale  may  afterward  be  renewed,  perhaps 
suddenly  and  violently ;  and  if  the  wind  then  veer  to 
the  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E.,  the  barometer  will  rise  and  the 
thermometer  fall. 

IX.  The  maximum  height  of  the  barometer  occurs 
during  a  northeast  wind,  and  the  minimum  during  one 
from  the  southwest;  hence  these  points  may  be  con- 
sidered the  poles  of  the  wind.  The  range  between 
these  two  heights  depends  on  the  direcfion  of  the 
wind,  which  causes,  on  an  average,  a  change  of  half  an 
inch ;  on  the  moisture  of  the  air,  which  pi-oduces  in 
extreme  cases  a  change  of  half  an  inch ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  which  may  influence  the  barome- 
ter to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  These  causes,  sepa- 
rately or  conjointly  with  the  temperature,  produce 
either  steady  or  rapid  barometric  variations,  according 
to  their  force. 

SELF-REGISTERING  INSTRUMENTS. 

But  invaluable  as  is  the  ordinary  barometer 
which  has  been  described,  the  most  valuable 
instruments  are  those  which  are  automatic,  or 
self-registering.  Prominent  among  these  arc- 
the  celebrated  self-recording  barometer  and 
the  meteorograph  invented  by  Professor  G.  W. 
Hough,  Superintendent  of  the  Dudley  Observa- 
tory at  Albany.  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  has 
not  done  more  for  astronomy  than  will  the 
self-registering  barometer  do  for  meteorology. 

Through  the  great  kindness  of  Professor 
Hough,  in  sending  me  wood-cuts  of  his  beau- 
tiful inventions,  I  am  enabled  to  present  these 
simple  yet  complete  and  consummate  con- 
trivances. 

The  diagram,  Pig.  1,  page  410,  will  illustrate 
the  method  of  registering  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer  on  a  single  sheet  by 
the  use  of  one  set  of  mechanism  : 

Let  D  be  a  drum  6  inches  in  diameter  and  T  inches  in 
height,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper.  This 
drum  is  presumed  to  revolve  at  any  convenient  rate, 
say  1  inch  per  day.  Let  L  be  an  iron  or  l)rass  bar  24 
inches  in  length,  mounted  on  an  axis  passing  through 
the  pohit  c.  Let  P  be  a  steel  pen  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  lever  projecting  over  the  centre  of  the  drum. 
Let  P'  and  P"  be  platinum  wires  attached  to  the  lever 
at  3  inches  on  either  side  of  the  axis  c.  The  wire  P'  is 
over  the  shorter  leg  of  a  siphon  barometer,  and  the 
wire  P"  passes  into  the  end  of  an  open  mercury  ther- 
mometer. 

Now  if  the  lever  L  be  elevated  at  the  end  over  the 
drum,  the  wire  P'  will  touch  the  top  of  a  float  res.ing  in 
the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon  barometer.  If  then  a  bat- 
tery, B,  and  electro-magnet,  E,  be  arranged  as  in  the  dia- 
gram, when  contact  is  made  with  the  float  a  current 
of  electricity  will  pass  through  the  circuit,  and  the 
electro-magnet  E  is  operated.  If  then,  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  completed,  a  blow  be  struck  on  the  pen  P,  by 
means  of  the  electro-magnet,  or  a  hammer  unlocked 
by  it,  the  dot  on  the  drum  sheet  will  indicate  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  that  time.  It  is  obvious 
thai  as  often  as  the  lever  is  elevated  a  record  will  be 
made.  For  the  barometer  an  hourly  record  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficient. 

If  the  lever  L  is  rigid  and  firmly  mounted,  the  mere 
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measurement  of  height  by  means  of  electrical  contact 
can  be  carried  to  almost  any  degree  of  precision. 

It  Avas  found  from  numerous  experiments 
made  some  years  since  that  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit is  not  completed  for  a  distance  of  one-ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  Therefore,  Avhatever 
source  of  error  tliere  may  be  in  the  results  re- 
corded by  this  method  is  due  to  the  barome- 
ter itself.  In  practice,  from  records  extending 
over  nearly  one  year,  it  is  found  that  the  re- 
sults are  inside  the  errors  of  reading  from  the 
drum  sheet. 

A  long  experience  has  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  degree  of  precision  is  sufficient 
for  the  investigation  of  barometric  changes,  and 
is  but  little  outside  the  limit  of  error  from  read- 
ing a  standard  barometer. 

An  examination  of  the  diagram  -will  also 
show  at  a  glance  how  the  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  recorded.  It  should,  however,  pre- 
viously be  stated  that  the  thermometer  is  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  those  in  ordinary  use,  and  has  a 
platinum  wire,  a,  cemented  in  the  bulb,  com- 
municating with  the  mercury  in  the  inside. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  IMETEOROGRAPII. 
(WEATHER  RECORDER.) 
The  following  is  a  general  description  of  a 
machine  constructed  for  the  Signal  Service  at 
the  request  of  the  chief  signal  officer. 


It  registers  hourly  the  barometer  and  wet 
and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  and  thus  shows  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  hygrometric  condition — 
/.  e.,  its  condition  of  moisture  or  dryness. 

The  engraving,  Eig.  2,  page  411,  is  a  perspec- 
tive view  of  this  instrument.  The  recording 
lever.  A,  is  a  bar  of  iron  about  two  feet  in  length, 
nearly  balanced  on  the  axis,  supported  by  the 
clock-frame,  C.  The  clock  is  constructed  Avith 
rather  stronger  gearing  than  an  ordinary  move- 
ment, its  office  being  to  elevate  and  depress 
the  lever  A  hourly,  regulate  the  drum,  D,  and 
raise  the  two  striking  hammers,  II  and  IF.  It 
is  provided  with  a  half-second  pendulum,  and 
requires  winding  once  in  two  days,  the  weight 
dropping  in  that  time  about  three  feet. 

The  shorter  leg  of  the  si])hon  barometer  is 
shown  at  B,  and  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometers at  T'  and  T.  Directly  over  the  leg 
of  the  siphon,  as  also  over  the  two  thermome- 
ters, the  lever  A  supports  a  carriage,  which  is 
depressed  or  elevated  whenever  the  lever  A  is 
in  motion.  The  registering  point,  G,  is  con- 
nected with  the  lever,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  ; 
and  the  curvilinear  motion  of  the  end  of  tlie  le- 
ver is  converted  into  rectilinear  by  allowing  G 
to  slide  against  a  vertical  steel  rod. 

To  illustrate  the  action  of  the  machine,  we 
will  suppose  the  lever  A  has  reached  its  low- 
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Fig.  2.— THE  METEOROGRAPU. 


est  point,  the  registering  pen  G  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drum.  Now,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  register  the  barometer  on  any 
part  of  the  drum  sheet,  it  is  necessary  that  tlie 
striking  hammer  should  be  elevated  and  locked 
before  the  upward  motion  of  the  lever  com- 
mences. As  the  hammers  are  raised  by  means 
of  an  arm  carried  by  the  hour  shaft  of  the 
clock,  at  the  point  where  the  hammers  begin  to 
rise  the  snail  for  elevating  the  lever  A  is  cut 


away,  so  that  it  remains  at  rest  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  minutes,  tlie  time  required  for  eleva- 
ting the  hammers  H  and  H'.  As  soon  as  this 
is  accomplished  the  lever  begins  to  rise  slow- 
ly, by  means  of  the  double  snail  on  the  hour 
shaft,  the  time  required  for  traversing  the  drum 
being  about  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lever  is  such  that  the  carriage  in 
the  rear  of  the  clock  touches  the  float  in  the 
shorter  leg  of  the  siphon,  an  electric  current  is 
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established  through  the  magnet,  F,  wliich  un- 
locks the  hannmer  H,  causing  the  pen  G  to 
make  a  record  on  the  drum  sheet.  After  the 
lever  has  reached  the  top  of  the  drum  it  re- 
mains at  rest  tifteen  minutes,  while  the  ham- 
mers are  being  raised,  when  it  is  gradually  de- 
pressed. So  soon  as  the  platinum  wires — at- 
tached to  the  carriage  over  the  thermometers — 
touch  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer tubes,  electric  currents  arc  establislied 
through  the  magnets  F  and  J,  simultaneously 
or  successively  unlocking  the  hammers,  and,  as 
the  case  may  be,  making  records  as  before. 

A  complete  double  motion  of  the  lever  re- 
quires one  hour.  During  this  time  the  barom- 
eter and  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  luive 
each  been  recorded  once.  The  records  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometers  ditferin  time  about 
half  an  hour.  The  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermom- 
eters are  recorded  within  about  one  minute  of 
each  other,  depending  on  the  difference  between 
them. 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  wonderful  feat- 


ures of  the  invention  of  Professor  Hough  is  that 
it  prints  its  oicn  records.  And  this  is  done  by 
a  single  screw,  which  rises  or  falls  with  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer.  This  screw  carries  a 
pencil,  which  traces  upon  a  revolving  cylinder 
or  roll  of  paper  a  line  showing  the  minutest 
movements  of  the  column  of  mercury  for  every 
minute  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  same  screiv 
also  gives  motion  to  a  series  of  icheels  icJtich  carry 
types,  by  ichich,  at  the  end  of  every  hour,  the  height 
of  the  column  of  mercury  is  printed  on  a  slip  of 
paper  to  the  accuracy  of  the  thousandth  tart 

OF  AX  INCH  ! 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  simple  contriv- 
ances used  is  a  Wild's  self-registering  barometer, 
of  which  we  give  a  cut  one-quarter  the  actual 
size.  It  scarcely  needs  ex})lanation  except  to 
say  that  the  tube.  A,  is  suspended  in  a  cistern 
of  mercury,  represented  on  the  left  of  Fig.  1. 
As  the  atmospheric  pressure  changes,  the  level 
of  the  mercury  changes  in  the  cistern,  and  the 
tube  A  rises  or  falls  as  the  atmospheric  pressure 
increases  or  diminishes.      The  weight  of  this 
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Fig  3 


wild's  belf-registerino  barometer  (barometer 

TUBE  movable). 

tube  as  it  floats  in  the  mercury,  and  also  that 
of  the  arm,  /,  which  supports  it  at  G\  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  arm,  77,  to  which  is  attached  a 
sliding  weight,  777,  adjustable  by  a  small  tliumb- 
screw.  AT  is  a  steel  crayon-holder  fixed  to  the 
balance  777,  and  to  which  is  fixed  a  crayon,  c, 
whose  point  is  seen  in  Fig.  3  to  impinge  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  /  /.  This  sheet  is  moved  by 
clock-work.  When  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  increased,  the  tube  A  is  forced  to  rise  a  little 
out  of  the  mercury  in  which  it  floats,  and  as  it 
rises  at  G  the  arm  7  is  elevated.  The  crayon- 
holder,  being  fixed  on  the  balance  at  the  ful- 
crum, /^  by  two  little  screws,  swings  a  little  lo 
the  left,  and  the  crayon  which  it  carries  with 
it  makes  a  mark  on  the  paper  beneath  it,  which 
mark  indicates  the  rise  of  the  barometer,  or  the 
increase  of  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  press- 
ure decreases,  the  pencil,  of  course,  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  shows  the  barometric 
fall.  The  roll  of  paper  on  which  the  record  is 
made  by  this  automatic  instrument  is  divided 
into  rectangular  parts,  each  one  of  which  ex- 
hibits the   atmospheric  variations  for  twenty- 


four  hours.  At  the  end  of  every  day  this  part 
of  the  roll  is  detached  and  put  by  to  be  bound 
up  in  book  form  in  the  records  of  the  office  in 
which  the  instrument  is  kept. 

The  roll  of  paper  is  on  a  reel,  w,  passing 
between  two  rollers,  (j  and  /c,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3. 

By  these  perfectly  simple  devices,  instead  of 
obtaining  only  three  daily  recorded  observa- 
tions, the  observer  at  every  station  gets  a  con- 
tinuous and  perpetual  record  for  every  second 
in  the  day.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  getting, 
as  by  the  common  barometer  (observed  three 
times  a  day),  observations  for  three  seconds  in 
twenty-four  hours,  he  gets  them  for  as  many 
seconds  as  there  are  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
86,400.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  value  of  the 
self  -  registering  barometer,  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  one,  is  as  86,400  to  3! 

The  marvelous  accuracy  and  exquisite  nicety 
with  which  all  the  observations  forwarded  to 
General  Myer  by  the  observers  are  marked 
ought  to  assure  the  public  that  nothing  is  want- 
ing to  give  reliability  to  the  published  results 
and  the  "  probabilities"  issued  from  his  offices. 
A  self-registering  barometer,  as  well  as  other 
instruments  of  equal  sensitiveness,  will  be  used 
by  all  the  observer-sergeants.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  this  invaluable  instrument  to  suffer 
derangement  or  to  get  out  of  order. 

A  third  most  beautiful  and  sensitive  self-re- 
gistering instrument  is  that  of  Mr.  Peelor,  of 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  used  with  great  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction  by  the  Signal  Service.  This 
needs  no  battery,  no  electricity,  to  work  it.  A 
simple  clock-work  is  all  that  is  required,  and  its 
operations  are  as  exquisitely  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy as  the  best  navy  chronometer. 

A  barograph  and  thermograph  made  by  Mr. 
Beck,  of  London,  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Kew  Observatory,  are  on  trial  in  the  Signal 
Office,  and  good  results  are  hoped  from  them. 
Their  beautiful  machinery  might  also  be  men- 
tioned and  described,  but  our  space  fails.  In- 
deed, our  limits  have  allowed  mention  to  be 
made  only  of  the  most  novel  instruments  em- 
ployed by  the  signal  offices.  A  specimen  record 
of  one  of  these  is  presented  on  page  414,  show- 
ing the  synchronous  readings,  on  a  given  day 
and  at  a  given  place,  of  the  thermometers  (wet 
and  dry  bulb),  the  hygrometer,  and  the  barome- 
ter, all  upon  one  sheet  of  paper. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  beautiful 
j  adaptation  of  Professor  Hough's  meteorograph 
to  the  work  of  printing  its  own  registrations. 
I  The  mechanics  of  meteorology  have  been  ad- 
vanced one  step  higher  than  this,  and  the  regis- 
trations of  the  automaton  are  instantly  and  -^qy- 
ieciXy  photographed.  The  sheet  of  paper,  suit- 
ably prepared  for  photographic  impressions,  is 
made  to  slide,  by  means  of  clock-work,  before 
a  gas  flame.  The  mercury  in  the  tubes  pro- 
tects a  portion  of  the  paper  from  the  action  of 
the  light  of  the  lamp,  while  above  the  mercury 
the  rays  of  the  lamp  fall  unobstructed  upon  the 
paper,  and,  making  their  impression,  reveal  the 
exact  height  of  the  mercury  8ilispiliif|MQ,^jV|i|j;; 
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The  "  photograph  of  a  storm,"  page  415,  shows 
the  movements  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  ther- 
mometers and  barometer  for  twelve  hours. 

This  process,  by  which  the  toeather  is  pho- 
togi-aphed,  is  employed  by  General  Myer,  and 
these  necessarily  exact  records  will  prove  most 
attractive  pictorial  representations  of  the  great 
storms  in  the  atmospheric  ocean  for  the  study 
of  meteorologists  all  over  the  world. 

PRESENT  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

Although  the  Signal  Service  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  must  be  patiently  nursed  and  cher- 
ished by  the  people  for  some  years  before  it  can 
expect  to  do  and  discharge  its  full  mission. 
Under  General  jVIyer's  indefatigable  care  and 
skillful  management  it  has  already  achieved 
much  good,  and  more  than  compensated  the  pub- 
lic for  the  expense  of  its  establishment.  Since 
it  was  instituted  last  summer  "tlie  chief  signal 
officer  has,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  New  York 
World,  "thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  a 
system  which    now  embraces   in  its   scientific 


grasp  every  part  of  the  land  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  Golden  Gate  of 
California,  and  from  Key  West  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

Three  times  every  day  synchro- 
nous observations  are  taken  and  re- 
ports made  from  the  stations — one 
at  8  A.M.,  one  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  third 
at  midnight.  These  observations 
are  made  by  instruments  all  of  whicli 
are  pertectly  adjusted  to  a  standard 
at  Washington.  They  are  also  all 
taken  at  the  same  moment  exactly, 
these  observations  and  reports  being 
also  timed  by  the  standard  of  Wash- 
ington time.  The  reports  from  the 
stations  are  transmitted  in  full  by 
telegraph.  By  a  combination  of 
telegraphic  circuits,  the  reports  of 
observations  made  at  different  points 
synchronously  are  rapidly  trans- 
mitted to  the  different  cities  at 
which  they  are  to  be  published. 
They  are,  however,  all  sent  of  course 
to  the  central  of^ce  in  Washington. 
These  reports  are  limited  to  a  fixed 
number  of  words,  and  the  time  of 
their  transmission  is  also  a  fixed 
number  of  seconds.  These  reports 
are  not  telegraphed  in  figures,  but 
in  ivords  fullij  spelled  out.  There 
are  now  about  forty-five  stations  for 
which  provision  has  been  made,  and 
which  are  in  running  order.  These 
have  been  chosen  or  located  at 
points  from  which  reports  of  obser- 
vations will  be  most  useful  as  indi- 
cating the  general  barometric  press- 
ure, or  the  approach  and  force  of 
storms,  and  from  which  storm  warn- 
ings, as  the  atmospheric  indications 
arise,  may  be  forwarded  with  great- 
^  est  dispatch  to  imperiled  ports. 

These  stations  are  occupied  by  expert  ob- 
servers furnished  with  the  best  attainable  in- 
struments, which  are  every  day  becoming  more 
perfect,  and  to  which  other  instruments  are 
being  added. 

The  reports  of  observers  are  as  yet  limited 
to  a  simple  statement  of  the  readings  of  all  their 
instruments,  and  of  any  meteorological  facts 
existing  at  the  station  when  their  tri-daily  re- 
port is  telegraphed  to  the  central  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Each  observer  at  the  station  writes  his  report 
on  manifold  paper.*  One  copy  he  preserves, 
another  he  gives  to  the  telegraph  operator,  who 
telegraphs  the  contents  to  Washington.  The 
preserved  copy  is  a  voucher  for  the  report  act- 
ually sent  by  the  observer;  and  if  the  operator 
is  careless  and  makes  a  mistake,  he  can  not  lay 
the  blame  on  the  observer,  who  has  a  copy  of 


*  Thin  paper  with  black  carbon  paper  between  the 
sheets.  The  pen  is  a  dry  stylus,  and  being  pressed  on 
the  upper  sheet,  it  makes  a  similar  mark  ou  the  sheets 
beneath  it. 
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his  report,  which  must  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  one 
he  has  handed  to  the  operator.  The  preserved 
copy  is  afterward  forwarded  by  the  observer- 
sergeant  to  the  office  in  Washington,  where  it 
is  filed,  and  finally  bound  up  in  a  volume  for 
future  reference. 

When  all  the  reports  from  the  various  sta- 
tions have  been  received  they  are  tabulated 
and  handed  to  the  officer  (Professor  Abbe) 
wliose  duty  it  is  to  write  out  the  synopses  and 
deduce  the  "probabilities,"  which  in  a  few  min- 
utes are  to  be  telegraphed  to  the  press  all  over 
the  country. 

This  is  a  work  of  thirty  minutes.  The  bulle- 
tin of  "  probabilities,"  which  at  present  is  all  that 
is  undertaken,  is  made  out  thrice  daily,  in  the 
forenoon,  afternoon,  and  after  the  midnight  re- 
])orts  have  been  received,  inspected,  and  studied 
out  by  the  accomplished  gentleman  and  able 
meteorologist  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  work. 

The  "  probabilites"  of  the  weather  for  the 
ensuing  day,  so  soon  as  written  out  by  the  Pro- 
fessor, are  immediately  telegraphed  to  all  news- 
))apers  in  the  country  which  are  willing  to  pub- 
lish them  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers. 

Copies  of  the  telegrams  of  *'  probabilities" 
are  also  instantly  sent  to  all  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  merchants'  exchanges, 
scientific    societies,   etc.,  and   to    conspicuous 
places,  especially  sea-ports,  all  over  the  country. 
While  the  Professor  is  i)reparing  his  bulletins 
from  the  reports  just   furnished   him  by  tele- 
graph the  sergeants  are  preparing  maps  which 
shall  show  by  arrows  and  numbers  exactly  what 
was  the  meteorologic  condition  of  the  whole 
country  when  the  last  reports  were   sent  in. 
These  maps  are  printed  in  quantities,  and  give  all 
the  signal  stations.     A  dozen  copies  are  laid  on 
,  the  table  with  sheets  of  carbon  paper  between 
tliem,  and  arrow  stamps  strike  in  them  (by  the 
!  numitbld  process)  the  direction  of  the  wind  at 
i  each  station.      The  other  observations  as   to 
[1  j  temi)erature,  barometric  pressure,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
I  I  also  in  the  same  way  put  on  them. 

These  maps  are  displayed  at  various  conspic- 
uous points  in  Washiugton — e.  g.,  at  the  War 
Department,  Capitol,  Observatory,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  office  of  the  chief  signal  offi- 
cer. They  serve  also  as  perfect  records  of  the 
weather  for  the  day  and  hour  indicated  on  them, 
and  are  bound  up  in  a  book  for  future  use. 

Every  report  and  paper  that  reaches  the  Sig- 
nal Office  is  carefully  preserved  on  file,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  each  year  the  office  possesses  a 
complete  history  of  the  meteorology  of  every 
tlay  in  the  year,  or  nearly  50,000  observations, 
besides  the  countless  and   continuous   records 
fiom  all  of  its  self-registering  instruments. 
When  important  storms  are  moving,  observ- 
'  crs  send  extra  telegrams,  which  are  dispatched, 
received,  acted  upon,  filed,  etc.,  precisely  as  are 
the  tri-daily  reports.      One  invaluable  feature 
of  the  system  as  now  organized  by  General 
Myer  is  that  the  phenomena  of  any  particular 
storm  are  not  studied  some  days  or  weeks  after 
I  the  occurrence,  but  while  the  subject  is  fresh 
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in  mind.  To  the  study  of  every  such  storm, 
and  of  all  the  "probabilities"  issued  from  the 
office,  the  chief  signal  oflicer  gives  his  personal 
and  unremitting  attention.  As  the  observations 
are  made  at  so  many  stations,  and  forwarded 
every  eight  hours,  or  oftener,  by  special  tele- 
gram from  all  quarters  of  the  countr}',  the 
movements  and  behavior  of  every  decided  storm 
can  be  precisely  noted  ;  and  the  terrible  meteor 
can  be  tracked  and  "raced  down"  in  a  very  few 
hours  or  minutes.  A  beautiful  instance  of  this 
occurred  on  the  22d  of  February  last,  just  after 
the  great  storm  which  had  fallen  upon  San 
Francisco.  While  it  was  still  revolving  around 
that  city,  its  probable  arrival  at  Corinne,  Utah, 
■was  telegraphed  there,  and  also  at  Cheyenne. 
Thousands  of  miles  from  its  roar,  the  officers  at 
the  Signal  Office  in  Washington  indicated  its 
track,  velocity,  and  force.  In  twenty-four  hours, 
as  they  had  forewarned  Cheyenne  and  Omaha, 
it  reached  those  cities.  Chicago  was  warned 
twenty  hours  or  more  before  it  came.  Its  ar- 
rival there  was  with  great  violence,  unroofing 
houses  and  causiug  much  destruction.  Its 
course  was  telegraphed  to  Cleveland  and  Buf- 
falo, which,  a  day  afterward,  it  duly  visited. 
The  president  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  has  not 
more  perfectly  under  his  eye  and  control  the 
train  that  left  San  Francisco  to-day  than  Gen- 
eral Myer  luid  the  storm  just  described. 

While  the  observers  now  in  the  field  are  per- 
fecting themselves  in  their  work,  the  chief  sig- 
nal officer  is  training  other  sergeants  at  the 
camp  of  instruction  (Fort  Whipple,  Virginia), 
who  will  go  forth  hereafter  as  valued  auxil- 
iaries. It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
signal  officer  that  the  army  of  the  United  States 
is  the  best  medium  through  which  to  conduct 
most  efficiently  and  economically  the  operations 
of  the  Storm  Signal  Service.  Through  the  army 
organization  the  vast  system  of  telegraphy  for 
meteorological  purposes  can  be,  and  is  now  be- 
ing, most  successfully  handled.  "Whatever 
else  General  Myer  has  not  done,"  says  the  New 
York  World,  "he  has  demonstrated  that  there 
can  be,  and  now  is,  a  perfect  net-work  of  tel- 
egraphic communication  extending  over  the 
whole  country,  working  in  perfect  order,  by  the 
signal-men,  and  capable  of  furnishing  almost 
instantaneous  messages  from  every  point  to  the 
central  office  at  Washington.  Think  of  a  sin- 
gle jump  by  wire  from  San  Francisco  2700 
miles  eastward  three  times  a  day  !  When 
General  Myer  undertook  to  put  this  system  in 
working  order,  the  telegraph  companies  said  it 
was  impossible — no  such  thing  had  ever  been 
heard  of  in  telegraphing.  It  is  now  a  grand 
fait  acco}»j)H,  as  much  as  the  passing  of  the 
Suez  Canal  by  ships  or  the  escaping  from  Paris 
by  balloons."* 

At  present  the  signal  officer  aims  only  to 
give  a  synopsis  of  each  day's  weather,  and  a 
statement  of  what  weather  may  be  expected  or 
will prohablij  occur.     The  "probabilities"  so  far 


*  New  York  World,  March  5, 1S71. 
Vol..  XLIII.-No  255.-27 


have  been  most  beautifully  verified  and  con- 
firmed. 

It  is  not  thought  wise  to  undertake  more 
than  can  be  securely  accomplished.  The  syn- 
opses and  "  probabilities"  are  all  that  intelligent 
shippers  and  careful  seamen  require.  Shippers 
will  not  send  their  vessels  to  sea  if  the  weath- 
er synopsis  indicates  threatening  or  alarming 
weather. 

Travelers  can  consult  the  "probabilities"  be- 
fore leaving  home ;  and  any  severe  storm  that 
menaces  any  city  or  port  is  now  specially  tele- 
graphed thither,  and  the  announcement  is  made 
by  bulletins  posted  in  the  most  public  places. 

By  the  modest  estimate  of  the  signal  officers, 
the  following  is  a  table  showing  percentage  of 
"  probabilities"  that  have  been  verified. 

Fully  verified 50  per  cent. 

Verified  in  part 25    "     " 

Failed 25    •'     " 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
failures  have  often  been  due  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion from  points  where  as  yet  no  observer-ser- 
geant is  stationed. 

FUTURE  AIMS. 

The  Signal  Service  has,  up  to  this  time,  acted 
upon  the  wise  maxim  of  "making  haste  slow- 
ly," and  undertaking  to  do  nothing  which  was 
not  in  its  power  to  do  safely  and  securely,  with- 
out risk  of  failure.  It  has  acted  upon  the  con- 
fidence it  has  in  the  people  that  they  will  pa- 
tiently await  the  development  of  solid  science, 
meantime  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  hasten 
forward  the  observations  which  may  lead  to  a 
more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  habits,  move- 
ments, and  tracks  of  our  American  storms. 
Great  progress  has  in  a  very  short  time  been 
made  in  this  knowledge,  and  every  day  new 
light  is  dawning  upon  the  science  of  storms. 

The  instruments  of  the  service  have  been 
bought  on  trial.  They  are  undergoing  the 
most  varied  experiments.  In  a  short  time,  it 
is  hoped,  they  will  be  greatly  improved  and  per- 
fected, and  then  the  chief  signal  officer's  results 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  his  la- 
bors will  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  celerity 
with  which  important  results  have  already  been 
attained  by  this  officer  has  surprised  and  star- 
tled both  himself  and  the  friends  of  the  great 
movement. 

As  soon  as  possible,  therefore,  the  Signal  Of- 
fice Avill  have  its  signal  posts  along  the  lakes 
and  on  our  Atlantic  sea-board,  wdiere  caution- 
ary signals  will  be  displayed,  warning  vessels 
of  approaching  gales  and  storms,  and  also  a 
signal  for  clear  weather.  These  will  be  dis- 
played by  day  and  by  night,  by  a  very  simple 
and  suitable  contrivance  now  being  perfected 
by  General  Myer.  In  New  York  already  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  displaying  the 
signals  to  shipping  in  the  harbor  from  a  lofty 
structure  on  the  roof  of  the  Equitable  Life  In- 
surance Company's  office,  the  best  station  that 
could  be  chosen.     The  display  of  these  storm 
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signals  proper  will  place  the  American  Signal 
Bureau  at  once  in  a  i)osition  to  render  inesti- 
mable service  to  sliii)]»ing  and  all  commercial 
interests. 

These  signals  will  at  first  be  neglected  by 
ruder  and  more  unskillful  seamen  and  sliij)pers  ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Fitzroy  sig- 
nals on  tlie  English  coast,  every  week  will  add 
new  demonstrations  of  the  value  and  utility  of 
this  sj'stem — one  of  the  most  splendid  gifts  be- 
queathed by  modern  science  to  the  hunuin 
race. 

The  signaling  of  storms  and  desolating  cy- 
clones to  the  unsusjjccting  seaman  will,  it  is 
believed,  mark  a  uew  era  in  our  lake  and  coast 
Tiavigation,  and  be  the  means  of  annually  saving 
many  lives  and  millions  of  dollars'  A\orth  of  our 
floating  property. 

The  comparison  of  these  signals  with  the 
weather  following  the  signals  will  be  then  a 
matter  of  special  attention.  Every  discrepancy 
can  then  be  carefully  noted  and  ])robed,  and 
every  day  the  meteorologists  in  charge  of  the 
"probabilities"  will  find  the  means  of  rectify- 
ing any  errors  they  may  have  fallen  into,  and 
daily  increasing  the  accuracy  and  |)crfecting  the 
plan  of  their  forecasts. 

The  storm  signals  will  be  disjilayed  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  the  instrumental 
indications  give  notice  of  bad  weather ;  and  ex-  I 
l»erience  has  already  shown  that  generally  at 
least  twenty-four  liours'  forewarning  can  be  giv- 
en from  the  central  office  in  Washington  of  all  ' 
important  weather  phenomena.     With  the  tele-  I 
graph  to  premonish,  forecasts  for  two  or  three  j 
days  in  advance  arc  hazardous  and  unncces-  ! 
sary.      For  almost  all  jjractical  purposes  of  life  I 
a  day's  notice  of  atmosi)heric  disturbances  is 
quite  sufficient,  and  more  reliable  than  longer  [ 
])remonitions.      It  will  be  a  grand  triumi)h  for  | 
American  science  when  the  electric  telegraph — 
an  American  invention — is  so  utilized  that  it 
will  bring  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  into  j 
electric  communication  with  each   other,  and 
the  most  fearful  storm,  as  well  as  the  sunshine  ; 
and  shower,  shall  be  every  day  a  subject  of  ' 
forewarning  or  gratulation  throughout  the  land,  j 
and  even  on  the  lakes  and  oceans  that  wash 
the  American  coasts.  1 

MISS  LANGTON'S  TORTRAIT. 

ST.  ETIENNE  is  a  little  bathing  establish- 
ment  somewhere — not  to  be  ])rosily  exact — 
on  the  French  coast,  I  say  a  bathing  cstablisli- 
mcnt,  because  it  is  this  wliich  really  makes  the 
place  of  any  account ;  this,  and  not  tlie  small  vil- 
lage with  its  chateau  overlooking  it,  which  con- 
stitutes St.  Etienne  proper.  In  the  good  old 
feudal  days,  when  the  lords  of  the  soil  took, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  unlimited  license 
so  sadly  curtailed  by  the  narrowing  spirit  of 
later  times,  there  had  been  gay  doings  in  that 
same  chateau.  The  race  of  St.  Etienne  de 
Forsanz  had  always  been  used  to  grind  the 
faces  of  their  dependents  with  a  charming  in- 


dilference  as  to  results.  They  had  slejit  soft 
and  lived  well,  however  it  might  fare  with  those 
out  of  whom  their  ease  was  wrung,  and  who 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  remonstrating 
witli  that  invisible  Power  whose  temj^ests  some- 
times swept  down  their  harvests  and  swamped 
their  boats  as  with  the  carelessly  cruel  line 
which  from  a  height  far  removed  from  their 
common  humanity — save  in  the  accidents  of 
birth  and  death — stretched  out  over  their  heads 
the  rod  of  an  absolute  rule. 

But  all  this  was  over  uow.  The  present  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  had  neither  the  pow- 
er nor  the  will  to  keep  up  the  ancient  state,  and 
preferred  getting  rid  of  his  much  diminished 
revenues  in  Paris.  So  the  Malls  that  should 
have  sheltered  him  stood  lonely  and  moss- 
grown,  and  the  people  who  should  have  been 
his  serfs  dwelt  underneath,  disgracefully  free 
and  contented,  selling  their  cheese  and  eggs 
and  fish  to  the  best  advantage,  and  luxuriating 
unhindered  in  dirt  and  disorder — a  privilege,  to 
be  sure,  with  which,  to  do  them  justice,  their 
former  i)roud  oppressors  had  never  interfered. 

But  although  the  old  chateau  was  deserted, 
or  rather  because  it  was  deserted,  it  was  one  of 
the  best  features  of  a  landsca])e  rich  in  attrac- 
tions. The  scenery  of  St.  Etienne  is  not  so 
much  striking  as  lovely.  It  has  little  of  the 
bold,  except  just  on  the  sea-shore,  where  the 
rocks  are  })iled  high  and  ragged,  and  where  in 
a  storm  the  great  waves  come  climbing  and 
clamoring  in  wildly  enough.  But  turning  to 
look  inland,  and  keejiing  your  back  on  the  too- 
suggestive  bath  buildings,  you  see  a  soft  green 
country  rolling  uj)  and  back  in  gentle  swells, 
dotted  with  clusters  of  low  thatched  cottages 
scarcely  rising  over  the  abundant  harvests  about 
them,  and  behind,  on  the  highest  slo])e  of  all, 
looking  down  even  on  the  leafy  heads  of  its 
twisting  chestnut  avenue,  with  white  glimpses 
of  the  road  between,  a  gray  irregular  mass,  with 
every  seam  and  ivy  stem  outlined  against  the 
warm  blue  air  that  winks  and  trembles  under 
the  flood  of  the  summer  sunlight.  Every  where 
greenness,  glow,  and  luxuriance,  with  that  one 
sombre  foil  to  give  exactly  the  rest  to  the  eye 
and  shade  to  the  tliought  needful  for  the  per- 
fect etijoyment  of  the  ]>icture. 

Upon  all  this  beauty  there  was  but  one  blot 
— the  bathing  establishment  mentioned  in  the 
beginning.  Standing  on  the  sea-shore  you 
could,  as  I  have  said,  turn  your  back  upon  it ; 
but  no  such  expedient  availed  when,  seeking  to 
reverse  the  view,  you  looked  from  the  chateau's 
topmost  turret  down  on  the  laughing  land 
thrown  out  now  against  the  dark  rocks  and  the 
dim  sea-distance.  Here  to  turn  your  back  on 
the  building  was  to  turn  it  at  the  same  time  on 
the  finest  jioints  of  view.  You  must  bear  with 
it  as  best  you  might,  but  with  such  a  perpetual 
and  growing  irritation  that  you  began  to  under- 
stand how  the  last  St.  Etienne  de  Forsanz  had 
been  willing  to  abandon  his  ancestral  home 
rather  than  suffer  from  this  constant  eye-sore. 
Not  that  such  a  motive  had  in  the  least  influ- 
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enced  ^Monsieur  Augustc's  very  willing  exile  ; 
only  it  might  -well  have  clone  so. 

Ugly  as  it  is,  the  establishment  has  its  own 
sufficient  reasons  for  existence.  And  they  are 
better  reasons  than  the  deserted  old  chateau 
could  boast  in  those  utilitarian  eyes  to  which  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  not  necessarily  a  joy  for- 
ever. Tenantless,  ivy-grown,  dilapidated  here 
and  there,  the  picturesque  towers  were  of  worth 
only  as  they  helped  increase  the  attractions  of 
the  thriving  speculation  on  which  they  frowned 
down  so  grimly.  The  place  had  been  admira- 
bly chosen  by  one  possessing  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  temporal,  if  not  of  the  eternal,  fitness 
of  things.  Just  at  one  side  of  the  rocky  clifis, 
it  not  only  commands  a  wide,  smooth  beach, 
imsurpassed  for  sea-bathing,  but  the  spring  of 
medicinal  waters  from  which  it  derives  the  bet- 
ter part  of  its  reputation.  Tiie  establishment 
is  large,  long,  and  straggling,  a  small  village  in 
itself,  and  filled,  during  the  season,  with  that 
motley  crowd  which  such  a  place  is  wont  to  as- 
semble together. 

From  the  railway  station,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, you  can  reach  St.  Etienne  by  one  of  the 
diligences  always  in  waiting  for  the  incoming 
train.  Or,  if  you  do  not  grudge  a  slight  extra 
expense,  you  can  take  an  open  carriage,  and  go 
at  your  own  pace  and  will  through  tiie  beauti- 
ful country.  This  had  been  tlie  clioice  of  two 
English  travelers,  father  and  daughter,  on  their 
way  to  the  baths  one  soft  ]\Iay  day  in  the  year 
1870. 

As  they  neared  their  destination  they  began 
to  overtake  various  loiterers  scattered  singly  or 
in  little  groups  along  the  road,  all  of  whom 
turned  to  look,  with  a  sort  of  idle  curiosity,  at 
the  carriage  and  its  occupants.  Among  them, 
but  somewhat  apart,  was  a  young  man  with  a 
pack  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  folded  camp-stool 
in  his  hand.  At  the  noise  of  wheels  he  too 
raised  his  eyes  with  a  careless  glance,  which  ' 
changed  immediately  into  a  gaze  too  absorbed 
even  to  notice  the  respectful  flourish  with  which 
the  driver  touched  his  hat.  Going  on,  the  lat- 
ter turned  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  French  to 
his  passengers. 

"  What  does  he  say?"  asked  the  gentleman, 
bending  forward.  "Fainter,  eh?  and  hand- 
some enough  for  one  of  his  own  models,  if  he 
was  well  brushed.  Uncommonly  dusty  ;  but 
that's  all  in  the  Avay  of  art — hey,  Alice?" 

To  this  unique  exposition  of  the  artistic  na- 
ture jNIiss  Langton  made  no  reply.     It  is  doubt-  i 
ful  if  she  even  heard  her  father's  words,  occu- 
pied as  she  was  in  analyzing  the  look  the  young  ' 
man  had  given  her.  | 

Too  many  admiring  glances  had  been  be-  ' 
stowed  on  Alice  Langton  to  cause  her  any  sur-  ! 
prise  now,  but   this  was  something  else  and  ' 
much  more  than  admiration  ;  it  was  recogni- 
tion, instantaneous  and  unmistakable,  though 
quatified  with  a  certain  wonder.     Yet  that  she 
had    never   before   seen  his   f^\ce — a  face  not 
readily    overlooked    nor    forgotten  —  she    was 
equally  certain. 


In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  they  reach- 
ed the  door  of  the  great  caravansary,  from 
which  flew  forth  a  crowd  of  quick  and  obse- 
quious attendants,  eager  to  welcome  milor  and 
miladi,  and  save  them,  if  that  might  be,  the 
trouble  of  moving  so  much  as  an  eyelid.  Mr. 
Langton,  Avith  a  muttered  aside  upon  "a 
plague  of  French  frogs  forever  hopping  in  the 
way,"  himself  conducted  his  daughter  to  her 
rooms,  and  saw,  first  of  all,  every  thing  dis- 
posed for  her  requirements,  possible  or  impossi- 
ble ;  then,  with  a  strict  injunction  not  to  move 
until  his  return,  he  took  himself  away  to  rec- 
onnoitre a  little,  according  to  his  habit  in  any 
new  surroundings. 

The  old  chateau,  of  Avhich  he  had  had  a 
glimj)se  before  dismounting,  especially  interest- 
ed him.  A  man  of  stirring,  restless  tempera- 
ment, he  delighted  in  those  odds  and  ends  of 
information  readily  acquired  in  traveling,  and 
of  about  as  much  use  to  their  possessors  as  so 
many  fragments  of  china-ware  which  will  never 
match,  nor  form,  from  all  their  variety,  a  sin- 
gle whole  and  serviceable  dish.  Having  con- 
sidered his  new  study  from  all  accessible  points 
without,  ]Mr.  Langton's  next  wish  was  to  see 
something  of  its  inside,  and,  impatient  as  usual, 
longed  for  some  one  to  question  at  once,  lie 
had  not  long  to  wait.  Hearing  a  step  on  tlie 
rocks  below  the  ledge  where  he  had  seated 
himself,  he  jumped  up  and  accosted  tlie  new- 
comer, with  little  ceremony,  in  the  best  French 
he  could  muster. 

But  Mr.  Langton's  best  Frencli  was  singu- 
larly bad.  He  could  ask  for  a  dinner  or  a  bed 
intelligibly  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  get  Avliat  he 
wanted ;  but  once  off  the  beaten  track,  lie 
stood,  unsupported  by  better  knowledge,  as 
helpless  as  a  child  that  has  lost  its  way.  Now, 
having  begun  half  a  dozen  diflerent  sentences, 
and  made  an  utter  failure  of  each,  he  broke  off 
short,  to  groan  in  Englisli, 

"  Confound  such  a  language !  there's  no 
making  head  or  tail  of  it." 

"  I  speak  a  little  English,  if  monsieur  pre- 
fers," remarked  the  other,  with  edifying  gravity. 

"And  why  the  devil  were  you  too  polite  to 
tell  me  that  at  first  ?  There,  there  !  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"For  calling  me  i)olite?"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  smile. 

"No,  no,  but  for—  Never  mind!  Now  I 
look  closer,  it's  the  young  painter." 

"At  monsieur's  service,"  responded  the  oth- 
er, lifting  his  hat  again. 

"Now,  my  friend,  my  name  is  Langton," 
said  the  English  gentleman,  abruptly,  "and  if 
you'll  do  me  a  favor  you'll  call  me  that,  and  not 
mosseer.  You  speak  surprisingly  Avell — for  a 
Frenchman  ;  and  if  you'd  only  leave  those  out- 
landish names  alone,  you  would  not  be  so  much 
more  out  of  the  way  than  a  real  Englishman 
brought  up  on  the  Continent." 

"As  Mister  Langtonne  pleases,"  said  the 
,o„„«  anist,  nausea  ™-^^^g'ON(^AMfe 
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"You  don't  ask  how  I  know  you're  a  paint- 
er. More  Frencli  politeness,  I  suppose ;  but 
I'm  an  Englishman,  thank  Heaven  !  and  1  don't 
beat  about  the  bush."  Upon  which  remark 
followed  a  recital  of  the  previous  encounter. 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  progressed  so 
much  to  Mr.  Langton's  satisfaction  that  he  was 
rather  late  in  rejoining  his  daughter.  He  found 
her  not  taking  the  repose  he  had  enjoined,  but 
pacing  restlessly  up  and  down,  stopping  fre- 
quently before  the  window. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  answered  his  remonstrance, 
"nothing  tires  me  so  much  as  lying  still  here 
witli  nothing  to  do.  I  had  the  couch  moved 
up  before  the  window,  and  looked  out  until  I 
quite  got  myself  into  a  fever  envying  you.  I 
knew  you  were  exploring  this  lovely  place." 

"So  I  was,  my  dear,"  replied  her  father, 
complacently.  "I've  viewed  it,  I  may  say, 
from  the  four  pomts  of  the  compass.  You  re- 
member the  old  shattow  [such  was  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's  pronunciation]  I  pointed  out  to  you  ?  I've 
found  out  all  about  that.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  St.  Etienne  de — Lord  knows  what ; 
they  go  back  to  Sharleymane,  I  believe.  While 
I  was  sitting  staring  at  it,  who  should  turn  up 
in  the  nick  of  time  but  our  dusty  young  paint- 
er. A  downright  good  fellow,  if  he  is  a  French- 
man ;  knows  the  country  like  a  book,  and  has 
got  the  best  part  of  it  on  canvas.  I've  been 
looking  at  his  things.  That  young  man  is  going 
to  make  his  mark,  take  my  word  for  it.  Such 
tone!  such  feeling  I"  entliusiastically  finished 
Mr.  Langton,  who  fancied  himself  a  great  con- 
noisseur of  art,  and  who  really  did  care  for  it 
in  his  way. 

"  But  you'll  see  for  yourself,"  he  began  again, 
abruptly,  "I've  given  him  an  order  to  paint 
your  portrait." 

"13ut,  papa — "  began  Alice,  turning  round 
in  amazement, 

"No  buts,  my  dear,  I  beg.  Remember  what 
a  comfort  it  will  be  by-and-by,  when — ahem ! 
And  it's  not  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  I  tell 
you,  Alice." 

"Shall  I  go  at  once?"  asked  Alice,  smiling, 
and  making  as  if  to  leave  the  room,  "  or  can  I 
wait  until  Miss  Willetts  comes  ?" 

"  Eh  ?  Oh,  you're  laughing  at  me  1 "  said  her 
fiither,  good-humoredly.  "No,  I  think  we'll 
wait  till  you're  a  little  stronger,  my  dear.  Sin- 
gular Miss  Willetts's  relatives  must  take  this 
time  to  be  ill.  You'll  be  very  uncomfortable 
without  her,  I'm  afraid  ?" 

Miss  Willetts  was  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
to  whom  had  been  confided  the  care  of  Alice 
Langton's  childish  years,  and  who  still  remain- 
ed with  her  in  a  nondescript  position  —  half 
companion,  half  friend.  Slie  had  been  left,  on 
the  way,  to  stay  with  a  sick  niece  living  in  a  town 
some  two  days'  journey  from  St.  Etienne.  This 
person,  however,  must  have  perceived  and  re- 
pented her  unwarrantable  liberty  in  falling  ill 
at  so  inconvenient  a  time,  for  she  proceeded  to 
mend  with  such  rapidity  that  Miss  Willetts  was 
able  to  join  her  party  in  a  very  short  while. 


This  was  especially  fortunate,  as  it  happened' 
for  a  little  later  Mr.  Langton  was  summoned 
to  England  on  pressing  affairs  that  could  not 
be  shifted  to  other  shoulders.  He  was  obliged 
to  go  away,  leaving  his  daugliter  to  get  well 
under  the  eye  of  the  faithful  Willetts — a  sober, 
rather  dull  woman,  but  thoroughly  devoted  to 
I\Iiss  Langton.  He  went,  too,  having  scarcely 
seen  the  commencement  of  the  portrait,  the  ar- 
rangements for  which,  with  the  restless  energy 
characteristic  of  his  whims,  he  had  lost  no  time 
in  making. 

To  say  that  Miss  Langton  was  left  to  get 
well  is  not,  however,  precisely  correct,  as  that 
implies  that  she  was  ill,  which  was  not  now  the 
case.  A  low  fever  had  hung  about  her  during 
the  earlier  spring-time,  but  this  had  passed  off, 
leaving  no  other  effect  than  a  certain  languor, 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  anxiety  of  her  fa- 
ther for  his  only  child.  He  had  caught  at  the 
physician's  suggestion  that  change  of  air  and 
scene  might  benefit  Alice,  and  when  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  listened  as  eagerly  to  some  friend 
who  recommended  the  medicinal  waters  of  St. 
Etienne.  These  he  at  once  concluded  the  one 
thing  needful  to  restore  her  constitution,  and 
forthwith  whisked  her  off  thither  to  regain  at 
her  leisure  her  former  strength. 

She  certainly  did  not  look  like  an  invalid,  A 
little  paler,  perhaps,  now  than  was  her  wont ; 
but  she  had  never  been  a  rosy  beauty,  though 
exquisitely  fair.  A  great  deal  of  wavy  hair, 
rather  blonde  than  golden  ;  large,  pensive,  dark 
eyes  ;  a  figure  somewhat  tall  and  slight,  but  with 
that  firm,  elastic  grace  of  contour  and  motion 
which  comes  only  from  abundant  health — such 
was  the  Alice  Langton  that  was  about  to  be 
transferred  to  the  canvas  of  Rene  Dessart.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  face  lay  in  a  little  droop  of 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyelids,  not  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  make  the  face  a  grave  one, 
but  just  enough  to  give  it  in  repose  a  certain 
expression  which  I  may  call  pathetic. 

She  was  to  be  painted  in  an  old  Venetian 
costume  which  had  been  found  in  turning  over 
31.  Dessart's  sketches.  When  her  father  had 
consulted  her  on  the  subject  she  had  said,  "It 
is  your  picture,  ])apa,  and  you  shall  choose." 
So  he  had  chosen  this ;  and  although,  as  he 
himself- avowed,  the  selection  of  the  dress  had 
been  made  because  it  reminded  him  of  a  fiivor- 
ite  one  of  Alice's,  it  was  not  the  less  effective, 
the  coloring,  at  once  brilliant  and  dehcate,  set- 
ting off  to  perfection  Miss  Langton's  style  of 
beauty.  The  lady  in  the  original  sits  leaning 
a  little  forward  from  a  high,  dark  chair,  very 
faintly  relieved  with  lines  of  gilding,  the  folds 
of  her  robe  sweeping  back  to  one  side  in  stripes 
of  the  palest  cream-color  and  rose.  One  hand 
holds,  just  beneath  the  low,  square  corsage,  a 
round  fan  of  soft  white  feathers,  over  which  the 
eyes  look  expectantly  ;  the  other  rests  on  the 
dark  chair-arm  ;  and  a  pet  bird  tiiat  has  perch- 
ed on  the  wrist  half  hidden  in  draperies  of  lacc- 
work,  stretching  forward  his  little  bill,  seems  to 
listen  too. 
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Mr.  Langton  had  been  rather  late  in  predict- 
ing that  Rene  Dessart  woukl  make  his  mark. 
His  name  was  ah-cady  known  in  the  artistic 
world.  One  of  his  pictures,  exhibited  in  the 
Salon,  had  won  him  much  praise  and  tlie  more 
substantial  tribute  of  a  medal.  Greater  author- 
ities than  his  English  patron  looked  confidently 
to  a  future  Avorthy  of  the  promise  already  given, 
and  only  lamented  that  he  might  endanger  his 
own  success  by  a  waywardness  that  took  too 
slight  account  of  popularity.  Not  that  he  de- 
spised either  fame  or  money ;  but  these,  though 
very  good  in  themselves,  must  yield  if  they 
clashed  with  theories  and  ideals  whose  truth  he 
felt  inflexible.  Art  first ;  success,  if  that  were 
to  be,  after.  So  ran  his  creed,  to  which  he  held 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  simple,  earnest  nature. 

lie  was  not  ordinarily  a  portrait-painter,  and 
the  facility,  even  eagerness,  with  Avhich  he  ac- 
ceded to  Mr.  Langton's  proposition  migbt  well, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  surprised  that 
gentleman,  only  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
wonder  at  a  young  artist's  accepting  any  com- 
mission whatever.  Paint  was  paint,  and  to  be 
turned  into  bread  and  cheese  as  well  in  one  way 
as  another.  Alice,  however,  who  could  take  a 
juster  view  of  the  case,  did  speculate  somewhat 
upon  the  motives  which  had  led  M.  Dessart  out 
of  his  usual  vK^tier  to  make  an  exception  in  her 
favor. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  w%as,  at  any 
rate,  an  agreeable  one.  Indeed,  these  sittings 
soon  became  very  pleasant  to  both  of  them. 
Their  minds  had  so  much  in  common,  yet  often 
at  the  same  time  such  different  points  of  view, 
that  the  interest  of  their  conversation  could  not 
easily  flag.  Poor  Miss  Willctts,  patient  and 
silent,  with  her  book  in  a  corner,  must  have  been 
pretty  well  bewildered  with  so  much  as  she 
could  comprehend  of  their  widely  ranging  dis- 
cussions, carried  on  sometimes  in  French,  some- 
times in  English,  wliich  M.  Dessart  spokefluent- 
ly.  Upon  Miss  Langton's  remarking  as  much 
one  day,  he  told  her  that,  while  a  boy  at  school, 
his  most  intimate  companion  had  been  a  young 
English  lad,  whom  some  chance  had  placed 
there  also.  They  had  lived  thus  intimately  to- 
gether for  four  years,  had  afterward  entered 
the  same  studio,  and  dwelt  together  like  broth- 
ers until  death  came  between  them, 

"  What  I  have  of  your  language  I  owe  to  poor 
George.  But  my  unfortunate  accent,  that  is 
what  he  could  not  take  from  me  ;  and  I  could 
never  pass  for  your  real  English,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile  at  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's introductory  words.  Alice  thought  that 
that  same  accent,  and  little  occasional  odd  turns 
of  phrase,  gave  his  speech  a  piquancy  by  no 
means  to  be  wished  away. 

Mindful  of  his  sitter's  recent  illness,  M.  Des- 
sart would  not  allow  her  to  fiitigue  herself  too 
long  with  one  position.  In  the  intervals  of  rest 
she  would  loiter  about  the  studio,  looking  at 
this  and  that,  or  gazing  out  on  the  richly  varied 
prospect  beyond,  talking  the  while  with  the  art- 
ist at  his  Avork.     One  day,  thus  making  the  tour 


of  the  room,  she  saw,  half  hidden  behind  an  easel, 
a  port-folio  Avliich,  in  slipping,  had  unfastened 
itself,  and  disarranged  its  too-plentiful  contents. 
Slie  was  free  there  to  examine  as  she  woidd ; 
she  knew  that,  and,  drawing  out  the  port-folio, 
she  began  to  look  over  the  sketches.  M.  Dessart 
could  not  see  her  as  she  sat  thus  behind  him, 
but  presently  his  quick  ear  noticed  that  the  lit- 
tle rustle  of  the  paper  in  turning  had  ceased  al- 
together. 

"May  I  know  what  is  so  happy  as  to  en- 
gross mademoiselle?"  he  asked.  "She  has 
not  spoken  for  many  minutes." 

"  Such  a  strange  picture.  Monsieur  Dessart! 
I  like  it — more  than  I  can  say — and  yet — " 

The  artist,  brush  in  hand,  crossed  the  room, 
and  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Ah !  I  had  forgotten  it  was  there,"  he  said. 
"You  sec  the  resemblance?" 

"To  me,  you  mean  ?  Yes,  I  think  so ;  only 
so  much  too —  Was  it  done  very  lately?"  she 
asked,  breaking  off  abruptly. 

"  Two  months  since.  Mademoiselle  will  not 
finish  ?     She  was  saying  '  so  much  too — '  " 

Alice,  who  had  begun  to  speak  impulsively, 
had  stojjped  short  in  a  speech  wliich  she  thought 
seemed  almost  to  demand  a  compliment.  But 
now,  directly  questioned,  she  must  cither  refuse 
to  answer  or  make  the  matter  more  marked  by 
hesitation. 

"Too  beautiful,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 

"Too  beautiful!"  repeated  the  young  man, 
with  a  tone  and  look  at  once  the  most  subtly 
flattering  and  the  farthest  removed  from  com- 
mon compliment  possible.  Her  eyes  turned 
for  relief  to  the  i)icture,  and  both  continued  to 
look  at  it  in  silence. 

It  was  a  little  crayon  sketch,  perfectly  sim- 
ple in  subject,  and  yet,  as  Alice  had  thought, 
with  something  peculiar  about  it.  The  sea, 
lashed  and  broken  after  a  storm,  Avas  glooming 
under  the  sullen  tAvilight  beginning  to  close 
about  it.  On  the  rocks  of  the  shore  stood  a 
girl,  a  black  mantle  Avrapped  round  her  Avhite 
robe  and  half  falling  off  her  fair  hair.  Her 
eyes  Avere  turning  from  the  dark,  Avaste  Avaters 
before  her  to  the  dark,  vague  sky  behind,  Avhere 
a  single  line  of  light  gleamed  out  of  the  black- 
ness Avith  an  intensity  almost  startling.  No- 
Avhere  else  Avas  there  even  a  glimmer,  save  for 
one  dim  star,  guessed  at  rather  than  seen, 
struggling  to  look  tin-ough  the  cloud  about  it 
on  the  shock  of  billoAvs  bcloAV.  In  those  love- 
ly, dilated  eyes  there  Avas  a  helplessness,  a 
hopelessness,  a  lonely  terror,  Avhose  fascinr-tion 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  draAv  the  beholder 
into  that  same  atmosi)here  of  desolation,  Avhere 
presence  yet  Avas  not  companionship. 

"  The  storm  and  the  sea,"  said  Alice,  almost 
unconsciously  thinking  aloud.  "  He  is  on  the 
sea,  and  she  is  looking — " 

"For  Avhat  Avill  never  come  back."  Rene 
Dessart's  Ioav,  sad  voice  completed  the  pause. 

"But,  Monsieur  Dessart,"  said  Alice  at 
length,  abruptlv,  "  tAvo  months  ago  you  had  not 
seen  me.     Then  it  is  not— 'fr^  v. ;  \^  L  i  \'i  G  A  N 
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"A  study  from  mademoiselle,  she  would  ask  ?  I 
Mademoiselle,  it  is  a  study  from  a  dream.  Yes," 
he  repeated,  as  Alice  looked  up  at  him  in  sur- 
])rise,  "a  dream,  a  vision.  AVhen  I  came  here 
first  that  scene,  that  face,  haunted  me  day  and 
night  until  I  Iiad  placed  it  before  my  eyes. 
Then — I  saw  you,  and  I  knew  my  dream." 

As  he  spoke  Alice  recalled  that  look  of  won- 
dering recognition  which  had  struck  her  on 
their  fust  encounter. 

"How  strange!  Yes,  it  is  very  like  me," 
turning  again  to  the  picture.  "But,  IMonsieur 
Dessart,  has  my  face  that  sad  look  ?" 

"  Its  possibilities.  Please  God  they  may 
never  be  more."  He  spoke  in  a  strange,  ab- 
sent way,  with  eyes  that,  gazing  into  vacancy, 
seemed  to  see  other  visions  there. 

"Monsieur  Dessart,"  said  Alice,  after  a 
while,  "I  should  so  like  this  picture  for  my 
own.  Or,  perhaps,"  she  continued,  seeing  that 
lie  made  no  reply,  and  fearing  to  have  made  a 
j-equest  which  he  might  be  equally  unwilling  to 
grant  or  to  refuse — "i)erha])s  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  make  me  a  copy?" 

"Mademoiselle,    I    shall    never    copy    the 
sketch.     I   do   not   dare.     I   fear   the   omen.  ; 
What  I  wish  is  to   forget  it.      INIany  times  I  , 
have  tliought  to  destroy  it,  but  something  held  ' 
my  hand.     Then  I  jjlaced  it  out  of  sight,  and 
thought,  no   eye  shall    see  it ;    I  will   not  re- 
member.     Pardon,  mademoiselle,  that  I  should 
not  regard  any  wish  of  yours,  but  I  have  tlie 
fear  for  you.''' 

He  spoke  with  an  earnestness,  a  solemnity 
even,  which  had  its  eficct  on  Alice,  little  super- 
stitious  as  she  was.  Of  course  she  could  not 
urge  the  subject  further.  But  it  staid  in  her 
thoughts,  nevertheless;  and  though  she  spoke 
of  other  things,  her  mind  was  not  with  her 
words.  J\L  Dessart  verv  qnicklv  perceived 
this.  '  '  j 

"You  fhink  still  of  the  picture,  mademoi- 
selle?" he  said,  stopping  his  brush  to  look  at 
her,  as  she  sat  before  him,  when  the  sitting  had 
recommenced,  with  that  pensive  shadow  in  her 
eyes,  quite  lost  in   reverie.      "It  haunts  you,  : 
l)erhaps,  as  it  once  did  me  ?     Ah,  well ;  I  know,  > 
then,  that  one  must  exorcise  the  phantom ;  it 
will  not  rest  otherwise.     I  must  not  venture  to 
make  the  copy  ;  but  if  mademoiselle  will  honor 
me  by  accepting  the  sketch,  all  unfinished  as  it  \ 
is,  we  will  hoj)e  the  spell  is  broken  in  her  hand."  \ 

"But,  Monsieur  Dessart,  you  are  too  kind,"  , 
cried  Miss  Langton,  in  surj)rised  deliglit,  Avith- 
which   mingled   a    little    embarrassment.      "I 
shall  be  very,  very  glad  to  have  the  picture,  but 
I  did  not  mean  to  seem  such  a  beggar.      I  can 
only  console  myself,"  she  added,  laughing,  "by  ' 
thinking  that  if  you  had  kept  it,  it  would  have  ; 
been,  perhaps,  only  to  destroy  it,  as  you  said."    j 

"And  if  I  had  kept  it,"  said  the  artist,  smil-  | 
ing  too,  "  I  should  soon  have  found  that  I  was  \ 
copying  it — in  the  spirit  at  least.     Your  eyes 
were  getting  sad  as  hers.     So,  do  you  see,  it  was 
nothing  else  than  policy  on  my  part.     But,"  he 
continued,  with  some  hesitation,  "  if  mademoi- 


selle chooses  to  over])ay  me — a  thousand  times — 
she  will,  perhaps,  permit  that  I  make  for  myself 
a  little  copy  of  this,"  touching  the  canvas  before 
him. 

How  was  she  to  refuse  him  what,  after  all, 
had  he  so  chosen,  he  might  have  taken  without 
the  asking  ?  So  the  exchange  was  settled  to 
their  mutual  satisfiiction. 

^Miss  Langton  did  not  realize  how  largely  M. 
Dessart's  society  had  contributed  to  her  daily 
enjoyment  until  the  artist  Avent  ofYon  a  few  days' 
sketching  tour,  inveigled  by  a  brother  of  the 
craft  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  somewhat 
farther  down  the  coast.  Then  she  began  to 
find  St.  Eiienne  a  dull  enough  little  place,  and 
the  patients,  pursuing  their  tread-mill  round  of 
bathing,  drinking,  and  bathing  again,  insuffera- 
bly tedious.  She  was  glad  of  any  diversion, 
and  looked  forward  with  more  interest  than  she 
would  once  have  thought  possible  to  a  fete  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Quinet,  the  nearest  railway 
station,  and  a  thriving  little  town.  It  was  one 
of  the  ordinary  French  fetes,  with  the  ordinary 
French  characteristics  —  curious  enough  to  a 
stranger,  and  the  delight  of  the  villagers,  less 
critical  than  their  Parisian  brethren.  There 
were  the  great  panoramic  disjdays,  contained 
in  a  box-like  building  some  dozen  feet  square  ; 
thei-e  were  tlie  jugglers  going  through  their 
Monderful  feats  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way, 
as  if  knives  were  made  to  be  swallowed,  and 
bodies  to  be  cut  in  two  and  stuck  together  again 
without  inconvenience  to  the  owners ;  there 
were  the  circuseJ;,  with  their  horses  that  could 
count  and  tell  the  hour  of  day,  and  their  acro- 
bat turning  leisurely  on  his  head  on  the  top  of 
a  tall  pole,  amidst  the  breathless  ecstasy  of 
the  beholders ;  there  was  the  traveling  shoot- 
ing-gallery, in  api)carancc  very  like  an  itin- 
erant daguerrean  saloon,  and  adorned  outside 
with  a  work  of  art  representing  two  chaii'S  and 
a  coflRn-like  table,  over  which  a  high-colored 
and  smiling  gentleman,  with  eyes  firmly  fixed 
in  the  opposite  direction,  was  firing  a  pistol,  in 
presence  of  a  woman  and  boy  equally  high  col- 
ored, but  with  a  solemnity  of  expression  not 
exaggerated,  perhaps,  in  view  of  so  utter  a  lack 
of  aim  ;  there  was  the  puppet  army,  of  any  na- 
tionality you  happened  to  hate,  mIiosc  movable 
heads  you  might  liave  the  satisfaction  of  knock- 
ing of^'  with  a  death-dealing  rubber  ball  at  a  sou 
the  shot ;  while  among  these  and  many  kindred 
marvels  were  scattered  the  refreshment-tables, 
with  their  detestable  lemonade  and  "  spice- 
bread,"  which,  if  it  did  not  tempt  the  eye  like 
Dead  Sea  fruit,  certainly  turned  to  something 
as  unpalatable  on  the  lips.  Add  a  crowd  of 
peasants  in  holiday  costume,  their  bright  south- 
ern faces  all  alive,  every  gesture  a  speech,  and 
you  have  a  scene,  for  a  time  at  least,  very  amus- 
ing and  attractive. 

So  ^liss  Langton  found  it.      Having  driven 

'over  rather  late,  she  had  not  yet  begun  to  Aveary 

of  the  novel   exfierience.      She  was  thinking 

how  much  her  enjoyment  of  it  would  have  been 

heightened  by  Isl.  Dessart's  appreciative  com- 
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merits — and  wliat  a  pity  it  was  he  should  be 
absent  just  then! — when,  like  an  echo  to  lier 
thoughts,  she  heard  his  voice,  and  turned  to  see 
him,  smiling,  beside  her. 

"  Why,  Mosseer  Uessart !  wliat  in  the  worhl 
brings  7/ou  licre?"  cried  Miss  Wiiletts,  amazed 
at  this  sudden  appearance  of  one  she  had  sup- 
posed miles  away. 

"  He  is  going  about  seeking  what  lie  may  de- 
vour," said  Alice,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"Why,  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  fit  to  cat 
here  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Willetts,  staring  at  the 
tables  with  no  favor. 

"  I  referred  to  artistic  food.  It  was  a  figure  of 
speech,"  said  Alice,  solemnly,  but  Inting  her  lip. 

The  young  man  took  off  his  hat  with  great 
formality,  but  eyes  sparkling  with  mischief.  "  I 
thank  you,  Miss  Langtonne,  for  the  comparison 
to  that  gentleman." 

Alice  was  a  little  taken  aback.  *'I  did  not 
quite  remember  when  I  spoke.  But  it  is  true, 
is  it  not.  Monsieur  Dessart?"  she  persisted. 

"I  dare  to  hope  not,  if  mademoiselle  means 
the  comparison." 

"No,  no,"  said  Alice,  forced  to  laugh  by  the 
gravity  of  his  tone.  "  [Vont  you  forget  my  un- 
fortunate speech  ?  1  mean  you  arc  looking  for 
your  choice  little  bits  ;  are  you  not?" 

"Perfectly,  and  they  do  not  fail.  For  ex- 
ample;" and  he  called  her  attention  to  a  pair 
of  rustic  lovers  beside  them.  lioth  were  in  high 
holiday  attire.  The  woman's  glossy  black  hair 
shone  richer  still  beneath  the  snowy  border  of 
the  tall  white  caj),  the  long  lace-edged  strings 
of  which  were  thrown  over  her  shoulders  and 
fastened  together  with  a  knot  of  colored  rib- 
bon. From  a  single  glance  at  them,  as  they 
sat  together  on  their  bench,  one  guessed  that 
they' had  reached  a  very  interesting  stage  of 
their  interesting  malady.  Attitude,  expression, 
all  told  the  same  story,  which  was  rather  con- 
firmed than  contradicted  by  a  certain  studied 
carelessness  that  each  endeavored  to  assume. 
Alice  Langton  turned,  with  an  involuntary 
smile,  to  M.  Dessart;  but  her  eyes  ft-ll  con- 
fused beneath  the  look — mischievous,  and  some- 
thing more — which  met  hers.  She  would  not 
ask  herself  what  was  this  difference  of  manner, 
tliis  something  which  she  had  felt  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  approach,  but  began  hurriedly 
talking  to  him,  as  he  walked  beside  her,  on  the 
first  thing  that  came  to  her  mind. 

"You  have  not  told  us  yet  how  you  came 
here,  Monsieur  Dessart?  I  am  almost  certain 
there  was  not  a  carriage  left  at  St,  Etienne." 

"Truly.  In  effect,  I  could  find  nothing 
more  than  a  brouette.  You  do  not  know  the 
word?  Temz!  I  have  it — what  your  Knglish 
call  a  barrow-wheel  I" 

"Oil  no,  no  I"  criedAlice,  delighted  at  this  lit- 
tle slip  in  one  whose  English,  even  if  not  idiomat- 
ic, was  ordinarily  so  wonderfully  ready.  "When 
we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  that  aristocratic 
carriage  we  call  it  a  wheel-barrow,  Monsieur 
Dessart." 

"Ah,  yes!  you  are  right.     And  as  I  did  not 


care  to  draw  the  gaze  of  the  crowd  ujjon  such 
splendor,  I  chose  rather  to — walk." 

"  Walk  !  IJut  it  is  at  least  twelve  miles  from 
St.  Etienne,  and  the  day  so  warm  !" 

"Mademoiselle  forgets  the  wandering  liabits 
of  an  artist.  Jle  carries  his  house  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  marches  through  dust  and  sun  as  hap- 
py as — any  other  vagabond  !" 

"Still,  if  monsieur  the  vagabond  can  recon- 
cile himself  to  comfort  and  respectability  for 
once,  I  hope  he  will  go  back  with  us — unless 
I  our  carriage  also  is  too  splendid.    It  seemed  to 
me  not  so  very  far  behind  the — barrow-wheel !" 

"It  is  the  happy  medium.  I  shall  take  a 
seat  there  with  ])leasure ;  and  mademoiselle 
shall  laugh  at  my  luiglish  ;  is  it  not  so?" 

And  then  Alice  met  another  of  those  quick, 
laughing  glances  with — what  was  it,  beneath 
the  surface? 

They  drove  slowly  home  through  the  early 
evening,  liglited  by  a  warm,  red,  summer  mooii 
— so  red  that  when  the  first  beams  began  to 
rise  over  the  edge  of  the  hill,  Alice,  seeing  in- 
distinctly through  a  mesh  of  leaves,  mistook 
them  for  a  moment  for  some  far-away  fire. 
At  which  M.  Dessart  lauglicd  in  his  turn, 

"Is  it  that  the  English  have  no  moon  that 
they  do  not  know  her  at  sight?" 

"  They  have  a  moon,  but  one  sujjerior  to  this 
j  beyond  all  comparison." 

"At  least,  then,  they  should  not  l>e  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  her  poor  relations." 
j       "  Acknowledge  her  poor  relations !      What  a 
[  thorouglijy  English  speech  that  is!      It  might 
almost  make  you  pass  for  '  the  real  English.'  " 

"I  make  you  my  salutation  of  the  compli- 
ment, mademoiselle." 

"  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the 
moon  rise,"  said  Alice,  after  a  pause,  "but  I 
never  saw  the  moon  set.  And  yet  I  suppose 
she  does  set?" 

"Indeed  she  does,  and  with  a  beauty  of  her 
own  all  unsurj)assed.  And  mademoiselle  has 
really  never  seen  it?" 

"Monsieur  is  to  remember  that  I  have  not, 
like  him,  taken  my  degree  in  such  things." 

"  But  this  is  a  thing  so  easy  !  One  morning 
of  this  full  moon,  if  mademoiselle  likes  to  as- 
sist— " 

"Ah  !  now  you  are  quite  French  again,"  snid 
Alice,  laughing.  "Yes,  I  should  like  to  lend 
my  assistance,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  ceremony." 

"The  hour  will  not  frighten  you?  The 
moon  is  very  early,  and  will  not  wait  even  for 
Miss  Langtonne,  I  fear." 

"Her  politeness  shall  not  be  put  to  the  test. 
I  will  be  punctual." 

It  was  at  a  very  matutinal  hour  indeed  that 
they  set  forth  the  next  morning.  Miss  Lang- 
ton,  eager  for  the  expedition,  did  not  find  it  at 
all  too  early,  and,  I  am  afraid,  felt  little  re- 
morse when  poor  Miss  Willetts,  dragged  ion 
soon  from  her  comfortable  bed,  made  her  af>- 
pearance,  blinking  and  winking,  and  unmistak- 
ably stupid  with  sleep.  But  the  veiled  sky  she 
did  lament. 
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"What  a  pity!"  slic  exclaimed.  "And  last 
night  was  so  clear  I  expected  a  glorious  pros- 
pect." 

"I  can  not  contradict  mademoiselle — " 

"But  you  can,"  retorted  Alice,  mirthfully. 

"  Then  I  would  say  that  she  deceives  herself, " 
continued  the  artist,  breaking  with  a  laugh  from 
his  assumed  formality.  "This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fog,  which  will  lighten  every  moment, 
and  leave  only  so  much  as  shall  give  a  greater 
beauty.     So  I  believe.     We  shall  see." 

And  they  did  see,  a  little  later,  when  the 
great  orb,  not  red  now,  but  white,  with  a  lumin- 
ous pallor,  made  its  way  from  mass  to  mass  of 
the  thin,  torn  vapor,  now  swimming,  a  mere 
outline,  under  the  sweep  of  the  cloud,  now  sail- 
ing out,  full  and  clear,  into  blue  spaces,  till 
reaching  so  the  summit  of  the  low  hill  that  lim- 
ited the  western  horizon,  it  rested  there  for  a 
moment,  perfectly  poised  like  a  silver  ball,  and 
then  sank  slowly  out  of  sight.  An  instant  there 
was  one  bright  edge  there,  and  the  next  nothing 
— nothing  but  a  flying  vapor  touched  with  the 
faintest  hint  of  color,  which  was  gone,  too,  be- 
fore the  eye  could  fairly  hold  it. 

"And  was  our  poor  moon  worth  the  trouble 
of  watching  out  of  sight?"  asked  the  artist, 
finally. 

"  Worth  it !"  answered  Alice,  with  a  sigli  of 
del  ght.  "Oh,  Monsieur  Dessart,  I  think  I 
shall  never  care  for  a  sunset  again  !" 

"But  that  is  too  unjust,"  he  protested,  with 
a  smile.  "Beauty  interferes  never  with  itself. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  lovely  things,  each  with 
a  loveliness  of  its  own,  yet  each  but  a  part  of 
the  great,  whole  earth." 

"Yes,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  lovely  things, 
and  I — I  know  so  few  of  them." 

"What  of  that  ?  They  are  there  still.  Bet- 
ter to  feel  them  infinite  than  to  possess  all  their 
knowledge,  and  have  to  sigh  for  new  worlds," 
he  added,  smiling.  "I  would  not  like,  I,  to 
drink  the  draught  to  the  last  drop,  and  turn 
the  empty  cup  in  my  hand.  If  life  could  lose 
its  mysterv,  it  would  lose  its  sweetest  flavor 
Avithit." 

"Nevertheless,"  persisted  Alice,  laughing, 
"I  can  devote  the  whole  of  my  allotted  three- 
score years  and  ten  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
without  any  fear  of  that  dreadful  day  when  I 
shall  stand  up,  disconsolate,  and  say,  Behold  the 
end  of  every  thing  !" 

With  M,  Dessart's  return  recommenced  work 
on  the  portrait,  wliich  was  now,  indeed,  nearly 
done.  As  if  by  a  common  though  tacit  consent, 
neither  ever  spoke  of  the  time  when  it  sliould  be 
finished  and  cease  to  be  the  bond  between  them. 
Neither  ever  said.  When  this  happy,  busy  idle- 
ness is  over  I  shall  do  this  or  I  shall  go  thither. 
Were  their  minds  more  occupied  with  the  fu- 
ture ?  I  f[\ncy  not.  They  were  living  utterly 
in  the  cloudless  present,  without  a  thought  that 
those  golden  summer  moments  must  end. 

."  Only  to  tliink,"  said  Miss  Langton,  turning 
from  the  window  one  day,  "that  I  should  so 
long  have  slighted  that  old  chateau  tower  in 


the  exploring  I  have  done  under  your  *  careful 
and  intelligent  guidance,' — as  the  young  ladies' 
schools  say,"  she  finished,  laughing. 

"Thank  you,"  rei)lied  the  artist,  making  a 
military  salute  with  his  brush.  "Need  I  say 
how  entirely  that  careful  and  intelligent  guid- 
ance is  at  your  service  whenever  you  feel  in- 
clined to  dare  the  dangers  of  the  old  turret's 
winding  stair  ?  In  sober  earnest,  if  you  have  no 
fear  too  much  to  fatigue  yourself,  you  will  find 
the  ascent  repay  you  well." 

"If  one  were  only  a  bird,  to  reach  it  at  a 
single  flight !  Papa  quite  terrified  me,  I  re- 
member, with  his  description  of  all  the  climbing 
that  was  necessary.  I  was  on  no  account  to  at- 
tempt it  nntil  I  was  quite  strong  again.  But  I 
think  I  am  equal  to  it  now,  at  least  up  to  a  mill- 
ion and  one  stairs ;  beyond  that  I  can't  promise." 

There  were  not  quite  a  million  and  one  steps 
to  the  top  of  the  old  tower,  but  there  certainly 
were  a  good  many.  The  staircase  wound  np 
through  the  interior  in  a  zigzag  round  that  had 
forced  more  than  one  stout  climber  to  pause  for 
breath  before  reaching  the  end  of  his  labors. 
Yet  he  might  have  chosen  to  go  over  it  all  again 
for  the  sake  of  what  waited  to  reward  him 
when,  drawing  his  foot  from  the  last  step,  he 
planted  it  firmly  on  the  narrow  platformed  sum- 
mit and  looked  around  on  the  wide  green  land, 
so  fiir  removed  as  to  seem  a  picture  spread  out 
before  his  gaze,  rather  than  a  world  of  which 
he  was  a  part. 

The  day  Alice  Langton  had  chosen  for  her 
ascent  Avas  one  of  the  brightest  of  that  summer 
weather,  and  the  change  from  the  uncertain 
dusk  of  the  interior  through  which  they  had 
been  groping  to  the  full  flood  of  open  sunlight 
was  for  the  moment  overwhelming.  The  day 
was  very  still :  the  sea  lay  in  the  distance  seem- 
ingly as  smooth  as  a  "a  painted  ocean,"  but  an 
ocean  painted  in  such  glorious  depth  of  color  as 
mortal  hand  never  mixed.  Every  where  blue, 
blue ;  endless  and  living,  softly  or  darkly  shad- 
ed, carrying  the  eye  ou  and  on  to  the  dimmest 
stretch,  till  the  beguiled  vision  seemed  about  to 
follow  to  the  remotest  shores  around  which  it 
spread.  It  was  long  before  Alice  could  look  at 
any  thing  else  ;  she  found  a  fi\scination  in  every 
play  of  light,  every  line  and  sweep  of  color; 
she  watched  with  ever-renewed  interest  the 
sunny  water,  entering  the  gloomy  curve  about 
the  shore  rocks,  fall  dead  and  dark  in  the 
shadow, 

"Will  mademoiselle  turn  into  a  statue  be- 
fore my  eyes?"  said  ^I.  Dessart  at  last.  "So 
still,  so  silent  1  Where  is  the  wandering  spirit 
at  this  moment?     In  England,  perhaps?" 

"  I  was  thinking  if  I  were  a  painter — "  began 
Alice,  absently, 

"And  if  you  were  a  painter,  what  follows? 
A  masterpiece  of  art,  without  doubt  ?" 

"Yes,  perha])s,"  laughing,  as  she  came  out  of 
her  abstraction.  "No,  I  am  not  going  on. 
Don't  urge  me  to  say  Avhat  would  not  be  very 
— polite  to  you," 

"To  me?"  opening  his  black  eyes.     "Ah, 
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then  continue,  I  entreat !  If  not,  I  shall  think 
it  was  some  very  black  suspicion." 

"Nothing  blacker  than  this:  I  thought  if  I 
were  a  painter,  such  a  scene  would  make  me 
throw  clown  my  brushes  in  utter  despair," 

"And  for  me,  on  that  day  when  I  believed  to 
have  fastened  the  innermost  soul  of  nature  to 
my  canvas,  with  not  a  shade  of  meaning  left 
unrendered — could  such  a  day  ever  come — it  is 
then  /  would  throw  down  my  brushes  and  go 
and  hang  myself!  Oh,  the  poverty  of  a  nature 
one  can  catch  and  frame  and  hang  in  a  salon  I 
Who  would  paint  what  he  knows  he  could 
paint?  Ah,  no!  it  is  the  hidden  and  unattain- 
able that  we  all  sigh  for." 

"  But,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  nature  greater 
than  the  spirit  that  is  to  comprehend  it  ?" 

"  But  no.  IIow  greater  ?  See  you,  mademoi- 
selle ;  you  look  at  that  ocean  and  you  find  it 
vast,  though  you  know  not  how  many  drops 
compose  it ;  but  if  every  drop  could  be  ranged 
and  marked  before  you,  how  great  soever  the 
number,  what  then?  You  no  longer  feel  the 
vastness  ;  you  only — know  it.  Knowledge  has 
destroyed  its  own  life  in  destroying  feeling. 
What  I  hold  for  truth,  that  is  the  paradox  that 
we  best  understand  what  we  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand. Our  infinite  spirit  demands  an  infi- 
nite meaning.  And  the  sum  of  all,"  he  added, 
smiling,  "  is  that  one  should  not  Avaste  the  beau- 
tiful reality  of  to-day  in  dry  analysis. 

"At  this  moment,"  he  continued,  leaning 
lightly  on  the  low  stone  parapet  around  the 
tower-top,  "I  can  sympathize  with  that  unfor- 
tunate whose  story  they  have  told  me.  Stand- 
ing like  this  midway  between  heaven  and  earth, 
he  rashly  concluded  that  he  was  a  bird ;  so  he 
took  flight,  but,  alas  !  downward,  not  upward." 

"Poor  creature!  what  a  singular  delusion!" 

"I  do  not  know.  Is  one  delusion  more 
strange  than  another?  Does  not  each  of  us 
recognize  the  folly  of  his  own — after  it  has 
dropped  with  him  to  the  ground  ?  And  your 
pet  delusion.  Mademoiselle  Langtonne,"  turn- 
ing to  her  with  a  smile,  "what  is  that?" 

"I  think,  at  this  moment,  it  is  that  I  am  to 
sit  here  always,  watching  this  same  s'ea  and 
sky.     Nothing  is  ever  to  change  around  me." 

"And  you  would  like  that?" 

"For  the  first  hundred  years,  at  any  rate," 
answered  Alice,  laughing.      "After  that — " 

"After  that — the  Fairy  Prince's  wakening 
would  be  welcome — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"And  you?"  said  Alice,  quickly.  "Con- 
fession for  confession.  What  delusion  arc  you 
cherishing  ?" 

"At  this  moment,  as  you  said,  I  do  not  think 
I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  one.  Delusion  im- 
plies a  hope,  a  belief,  and  I — I  have  but  wishes." 

"Wishes  that  are  strong  enough  accomplish 
themselves ;  so  say  our  transcendental  Ameri- 
can cousins." 

"Do  you  tell  me  to  believe  that,  mademoi- 
selle ?" 

"I?  Oh,  I  am  no  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters," she  answered,  evasively.      "  Only  I  have 


picked  up  a  little  smattering  of  '  the  absolute 
will'  and  'the  essence  of  being,' which  some  of 
them  discourse  so  learnedly  about.  Oh,  you 
are  preparing  to  defend  them.  I  know  of  old 
you  are  theory-wild.  I  dare  say  you  are  ready 
to  prove  there  is  no  existence  outside  of  our- 
selves." 

"And  why  not?"  he  said,  mischievously. 
"In  effect,  we  carry  our  own  atmosphere  about 
with  us,  and  see  all  fliings  through  it.  Our 
good  Baptiste  is,  perhaps,  at  this  instant  re- 
garding that  same  ocean  at  which  you  gaze; 
but  does  he  look  at  it  with  your  eyes?  Or, 
were  you  to  change  phices,  would  he  any  the 
more  see  the  beauty,  or  you  only  the  bathers  ?" 

"I  certainly  would  not  see  a  single  bather 
there  if  I  could  have  my  way,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Langton,  laughing.  "I  would  banish  bathers 
and  bath-house  all  together  to  some  spot  with 
which  they  were  more  in  keeping.  I  confess  I 
can  not  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  the  law  of 
contrast,  continually  putting  deformity  close  to 
beauty." 

"Yet  those  contrasts  are  sometimes  very  im- 
pressive. I  remember  once — it  was  in  Switzer- 
land—such another  day  as  this  ;  a  day  of  per- 
fect light.  One  found  not  so  much  that  the 
sun  shone  as  the  whole  air,  and  the  lake  too — 
the  beautiful  Lake  Leraan :  it  was  a  lake  of 
light.  One  had  built  out  into  it  a  long,  narrow 
pier,  and  there,  between  the  brightness  of  the 
blue  air  and  the  blue  water,  there  sat  an  idiot 
bov,  ragged  and  barefooted,  muttering  to  him- 
self." 

* '  Oh,  how  cruel ! "  cried  Alice ;  * '  how  cruel ! " 

"It  was  very  pathetic  and  very  effective," 
he  added,  with  a  half  smile.  "The  glory  of 
summer  life  never  filled  my  eyes  and  my  soul 
as  then,  when  I  saw  that  poor  idiot  in  the  midst 
of  all,  but  as  blind  as  if  he  were  buried  under 
the  ground.  Better  than  a  thousand  pictures, 
a  thousand  poems,  he  gave  it  expression  by  his 
own  lack." 

"But,"  said  Alice,  after  a  pause,  "as  you 
say,  that  was  pathetic,  and  so  in  its  very  sad- 
ness part  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  but  here 
it  is  different.  There  is  nothing  touching,  cer- 
tainly, about  that  ugly  bathing  establishment ; 
not  one  association  that  is  not  commonplace. 
Look  what  a  great  blot  it  st^inds  there !  I  wish 
it  were  a  hundred  miles  away!" 

"  As  for  me,  no !"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  smile.  "I  can  not  defend  it  as  a  work  of 
art,  but  I  remember  that  but  for  it  we  should 
not  be  here." 

"That  is  true,  and  it  Avas  very  ungrateful  of 
me  to  forget  it.  But,  Monsieur  Dessart,  from 
your  words  a  moment  ago  I  should  hardly  have 
expected  you  to  prefer  humanity  to  art;"  and 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"Humanity?  But  perhaps  you  give  my 
speech  a  too  wide  interpretation.  Should  I 
grieve,  I,  if  the  only  life  between  that  hill-top 
and  ocean  were  yours  and  mine  here  together  ?" 

A  dread  and  a  delight  came  at  once  upon 
Alice  Langton  as  she  listened  to  the  quick,... 
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low  words,  so  low  that  at  the  last  slie  divined 
rather  than  heard  them.  Almost  without 
thought  of  what  she  did  she  stepped  tlirough 
an  opening  in  the  turret  wall  beside  her,  and 
moving  a  few  paces  along  the  wide  ledge  ex- 
tending just  beneath,  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
pull  an  ivy  spray  that  fluttered  toward  her. 

"Not  there! — my  God!"  cried  the  young 
man,  springing  forward  as  he  saw  where  slie 
stood.  Scai'cely  had  she  drawn  back  when  a 
piece  of  the  crumbling  stone-work  broke  off 
and  fell  sheer  down.  She  turned  to  go  back, 
but  her  nerve  was  shaken;  she  trembled  with 
an  involuntary  shudder. 

"  Not  another  step  !"  said  he,  with  a  quick- 
ness almost  fierce.  "Lean  against  the  wall 
and  look  only  at  me.     I  will  come  to  you." 

She  obeyed  silently.  A  little  more  and  he 
had  placed  her  in  safety  within  the  ujjper  wall, 

Alice  Langton  knew  that  death  had  been 
very  near  her,  yet  there  was  a  faint  color  in  her 
cheek,  almost  a  smile  about  her  lips,  as  she 
turned  to  M.  Dessart.  But  his  face  was  utter- 
ly pale,  the  eyes  were  narrowed  i)ain fully  un- 
der the  set  brows,  and  the  hand  that  grasped  the 
wall  was  rigid,  as  if  every  muscle  were  strung 
to  the  upmost  tension. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried,  in  alarm.  "You 
are  suffering!" 

"You  put  a  knife  in  my  heart,  and  ask  of 
the  pain?"  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  her  with  a 
sort  of  passionate  reproach. 

She  turned  her  face  away,  and  the  color  faded 
out;  a  mist  came  before  her  eyes,  and  a  ring- 
ing in  her  cars,  that  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
make  every  thing  indistinct  about  her.  She 
tiiought  her  consciousness  was  going,  and  made 
a  strong  effort  to  recall  herself. 

"I  don't  think  I  was  meant  to  fill  a  high 
place,"  she  said,  with  a  lightness  she  was  far 
from  feeling.  "  My  head  is  quite  turned  still. 
Shall  we  go  down  now  ?" 

They  walked  home  very  silently,  Alice  still 
moving  in  a  sort  of  bewilderment.  The  shad- 
ows lay  almost  motionless  on  tlie  long  sunny 
slopes,  the  leaves  scarcely  stirred  on  the  trees, 
yet  all  seemed  vaguely  changed  and  troubled. 
She  asked  herself  if  it  were  really  the  same 
day  on  which  she  had  gazed,  an  hour  before, 
with  such  a  contentment  of  repose.  As  quiet 
as  ever,  the  peace  was  gone  out  of  it. 

She  sat  by  her  window  very  long  that  even- 
ing, witii  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  tower,  rising 
dark  against  tlie  clear,  starlit  sky.  Once  she 
smiled,  but  a  sigh  followed,  and  something — 
was  it  only  that  shadowy  half-light? — gave  her 
mouth  and  eyes  a  toucliing  sadness. 

When  she  went  to  the  studio  the  next  day 
it  Avas  with  a  resolution  formed  during  those 
hours  of  lonely  watching.  But  how  to  speak 
the  words  she  had  to  say  she  did  not  yet  know, 
and  her  mind  was  not  the  clearer  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  artist's  eyes  upon  her.  He 
was  very  silent  too,  and  for  a  long  while  the 
only  sound  in  tlie  room  was  the  rustle  of  Miss 
Willetts's  book  as  she  turned  tlie  phages. 


"  You  are  pale  to-day,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

"I  am  always  pale,  I  think,"  she  answered, 
trying  to  laugh. 

"Not  like  this.  What  is  it,  then?  and  that 
droop  of  the  eyelids — do  you  know  you  have 
not  lifted  them  since  you  sat  tliere  ?" 

"I  must  look  my  ])art,  you  know,"  she  said, 
referring  to  the  original  picture. 

"But  pardon  !  If  you  will  be  like  her,  you 
shall  raise  your  eyes.  Ah!  still  a  little.  Sol" 
And  as  their  eyes  met  he  leaned  forward  and 
smiled  at  her. 

"  I — I  am  very  tired  ;  I  will  rest  now,"  she 
said,  hurriedly  ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  did  feel 
exhausted  with  the  strong  heart-heat  that  seem- 
ed to  take  her  breath  away.  She  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  He 
threw  down  his  brush  and  followed  her. 

"I  have  suffered  you  to  weary  yourself,"  he 
exclaimed,  anxiously.  "How  shall  I  be  for- 
given ?" 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  I  might  have 
spoken." 

"But  I  who  believed  to  know  your  face  by 
heart  in  its  least  little  change !" 

"That  is  claiming  a  great  deal,"  said  Alice, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  was  saying. 

"Ah!  mademoiselle  believes  mean  impostor; 
is  it  not  so?  Will  she  lift  lier  eyes  and  let  me 
read  them,  or  is  she  afraid — of  what  she  might 
read  in  mine?" 

He  had  bent  down  until  she  could  not  only 
hear  but  feel  the  breath  of  these  whispered 
words.  She  could  endure  no  more,  and  spoke 
quickly, 

"My  portrait  is  almost  finished,  is  it  not?" 

"But  yes,"  he  answered,  in  some  surprise  at 
the  abrupt  question,  "  unhappily  for  me.  You 
will  not  regret  it,  since  I  have  so  wearied  you  ?" 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  done  for  papa's 
sake.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  him  when  he 
loses  me," 

"  Pardon,  I  do  not  comprehend.  How,  then, 
loses  you  ?" 

"Loses  me,  I  mean,  to  another  home.  Did 
you  think  I  was  indulging  in  a  sort  of  funereal 
foreboding  ?  ;^Larriage  is  not  quite  such  an  end 
of  every  thing,  I  hope  ;  but  it  breaks  up  the  old 
ties  sadly," 

j      The  efibrt  with  which  she  spoke  made  her 

words  seem  hard  and  trifling.      She  knew  it, 

I  and  hated  herself  for  it,  but  finished  resolutely. 

I  The  utter  silence  which  followed  was  something 

I  horrible  to  her.     Any  thing  to  break  it  Avould 

have  been  welcome — even  that  little  dry  rustle 

j  of  the  leaves  turning  over,  but  they  were  too  far 

j  from  ]\liss  Willetts's  corner  to  hear  that  now. 

She  felt  his  eyes  upon  her,  but  still  he  did  not 

j  speak,  and  the  stillness  grew  more  and  more 

oppressive   to   her  expectancy,  until,  when  at 

length  he  moved  away,  she  felt  as  if  in  another 

moment  she  must  have  screamed  aloud. 

He  crossed  the  room,  but  soon  returning, 
came  up  to  her.  "  See,  it  is  finished,"  he  said, 
holding  out  something  in  his  hand.  "  Mademoi- 
selle will  spare  me  the  little  ribbon?" 
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His  tone  Avas  as  quiet  us  if  those  last  words, 
which  she  had  spoken  with  such  an  effort,  had 
been  the  merest  comnionpLaccs.  Was  it  possi- 
ble, after  all,  that  she  had  mistaken  his  feel- 
ings? As  she  turned  toward  him  she  ventured 
to  look  up  in  his  face.  Oh,  the  unutterable 
sadness  of  the  eyes  that  met  hers !  the  loneli- 
ness, the  longing,  in  which  a  kind  of  weary 
resignation  told  of  a  hopelessness  that  could 
not  even  struggle!  Only  once  had  she  seen 
such  a  look — on  the  fiice  of  his  dream-picture. 
Was  the  omen  he  had  feared  for  her  sake  to  be 
realized  now  for  him  ?  For  him  ?  but  for  him 
alone?  What  was  that  pang  that  seemed  to 
tear  its  way  through  her  breast  and  choke  her 
voice,  was  that — pity? 

She  fixed  her  eyes  mechanically  on  the  ob- 
ject he  had  placed  in  her  hand,  but  at  first 
with  little  idea  of  what  she  was  looking  at. 
When  the  mist  had  ceased  to  blind  them  she 
perceived  that  it  was  that  copy  he  had  begged 
to  make.  It  was  hardly  to  be  called  a  copy, 
either — only  a  tiny  reproduction  of  the  head 
and  bust.  Fastened  to  it  was  a  knot  of  pale 
violet  ribbon,  which  she  remembered  to  have 
worn  the  day  before. 

She  returned  it  silently.  As  she  gave  it  to 
him  his  hand  closed  suddenly  about  hers.  She 
looked  up,  frightened,  beseechingly  ;  he  under- 
stood the  appeal,  and  answered  it  bv  raising 
the  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissing  it  again  and 
again,  over  fingers  and  palm  anU  soft  little 
wrist,  all  the  while  looking  down  into  her  eyes 
with  a  smile  whose  tenderness  had  something 
of  mockery  in  it.  Then  he  let  it  fall  as  sud- 
denly. 

"Pardon,"  he  said;  "I  shall  offend  you  so 
no  more.  And  this" — looking  at  the  little  pic- 
ture— "  it  will  not  forbid  my  lips,  nor  feel 
them." 

Alice  heard  that  last  despairing  tone  in  si- 
lence. She  dared  not  look  at  him,  dared  not 
trust  herself  to  speak,  for  fear  of  what  might 
come  unbidden. 

It  was  the  last  sitting.  That  same  evening 
came  a  message  from  England  summoning  her 
to  her  father,  who  was  lying  dangerously  ill  of 
a  fever.  She  saw  Rene  Dessart  but  once,  for 
a  few  minutes,  before  she  went.  lie  seemed 
again  like  what  she  had  first  known  him  ;  that 
one  brief  episode  might  have  seemed  to  her  al- 
most a  dream  save  for  the  deep,  underlying 
sadness  that  had  taken  the  place  of  his  former 
elastic  life.     lie  held  her  hand  in  his  at  parting. 

"It  is  forever,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  silently. 

"  It  is  forever,"  he  repeated.  "  Do  you  not 
know  there  is  no  more  to  come  ?  And  what  is 
past — is  past.  Ah,  well !  you  will  forget,  and 
I  sliall  remember;   that  is  all." 

Her  heart  ached  to  undeceive  him,  but  she 
knew  well  that  of  the  Avords  that  came  crowd- 
ing to  her  lii)s  not  one  must  be  spoken ;  so  she 
left  him  with  a  simple  farewell,  which  sounded 
in  her  own  ears  very  cold  as  she  said  it. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  July  when  she  went 


away  from  St.  Etienne.  She  was  still  watch- 
ing in  her  father's  sick-room  when  she  heard 
the  first  rumors  of  the  war  that  was  so  soon  to 
fill  all  Europe  with  the  sound  of  its  violence. 
Mr.  Langton,  just  arrived  at  the  cross-grained 
stage  of  convalescence,  was  in  a  continual  ex- 
plosion over  the  newspapers ;  but  it  was  not  to 
these  that  Alice  could  turn  for  what  she  most 
cared  to  know.  She  would  look  at  the  por- 
trait, the  work  of  liis  hands,  and  remember 
what  passionate  words  she  had  heard  him  speak 
of  France ;  and  night  and  day  she  thought 
about  him,  longing  with  a  longing  she  knew 
to  be  in  vain  for  some  "tidings  of  him.  Pres- 
ently this  constant,  secret  preoccupation  began 
to  show  its  effects :  she  grew  white  and  lan- 
guid ;  when  she  sat,  Avith  heavy  lids  drooped 
listlessly,  the  life  seemed  gone  out  of  her  face  ; 
and  when  she  raised  them  the  great  eyes,  in 
their  deep  shadows,  made  a  painful  contrast. 
Mr.  Langton  had  scarcely  recovered  fully  when 
he  found  tliat  his  daughter  needed  all  his  care. 
Greatly  alarmed,  he  set  himself  to  discover 
what  it  Avas  that  appeared  to  be  Aveighing  on 
her,  and  his  efforts  at  length  drcAv  from  her  a 
confession  that  she  shrank  from  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  marriage  Avhich  she  had  given. 

"  Only  let  me  stay  Avith  you,  papa,"  she  said  ; 
"  no  one  else  Avill  care  for  me  so.  Don't  make 
me  leave  you." 

Tliat  Avas  the  argument  of  all  otl*rs  Avhicli 
Avould  avail  most  against  Mr.  Langton's  disaj)- 
pointment  in  the  breaking  of  this  engagement, 
Avliich  had  been  rather  his  than  his  daughter's 
doing.  It  Avas  a  connection  in  every  way  ex- 
cellent, and  specially  recommended  by  family 
reasons  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Alice  Avas  her 
father's  darling,  and  he  could  not  quarrel  long 
Avith  the  prospect  of  keejnng  her  for  yet  a 
Avhile  all  to  himself.  So  it  .came  about  that 
Alice  Langton  Avas  freed  from  the  tie  that  had 
become  only  a  burden  and  a  dread,  since  a  real 
love  had  taught  her  heart  to  feel. 

After  this  she  Avas  visibly  better.  Relieved 
of  that  nearest  pressing  trouble,  she  could  Avait 
more  patiently  for  Avhat  the  future  might  bring 
to  pass.  But  that  future  looked  very  dark  ; 
and  often  she  told  herseli",  drearily,  that  tlie 
best  she  could  hope  for  Avas  only  the  knowledge 
of  the  end. 

Yes,  the  days  Avere  very  long  and  sad,  Avith 
their  ncAvs  always  the  same — of  fresh  disaster, 
fresh  slaughter  and  defeat.  So  the  Aveeks  crept 
by,  and  the  long  starvation  of  Paris  began.  Al- 
ice Langton  Avould  picture  to  herself  the  ghast- 
ly change  and  devastation  of  the  brilliant  city, 
shut  in  bv  a  circle  of  fire,  a  relentless  enemy 
Avithont,  sulfering  and  strife  Avithin,  the  uproar 
of  a  riotous  mob,  and  the  desperate  resistance 
of  honor  stung  to  fight,  inch  by  inch,  for  a  lost 
cause.  Was  he  there  in  the  midst  of  it?  she 
asked  herself,  Avith  a  shudder ;  or — had  all  end- 
ed for  him  on  some  battle-ground  that  she 
should  never  knoAV  ? 

Christmas  had  come  and  passed.  Its  holly 
berries  Avere  shining  red  about thpjjki^^rip|^jag^,|^  t^ 
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lamp-lighted  room  where  they  were  sitting,  Mr. 
Langton  absorbed  in  his  newspaper,  and  Alice 
in  a  reverie  that  was  very  far  away  from  her 
companions.  Suddenly  she  was  startled  out  of 
it  by  an  exclamation  from  her  father. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  before  she  could  speak, 
"you  remember  Mosseer  Dessart?"  (Remem- 
ber him !  her  very  heart  seemed  to  stop  beat- 
ing to  listen.)  "He'll  never  paint  another  pic- 
ture, poor  fellow  !  '  Died  too  young,'  "  he  went 
on,  quoting  from  the  paper.  "Hem!  yes;  so 
did  any  body  that  died  in  this  war.  They  say 
just  what  I  always  said  about  him — here,  I'll 
read  it." 

Rene'  Dessart  had  fallen  before  Paris  in  one 
of  those  brave  but  futile  sorties — forlorn  hopes, 
doomed  from  the  beginning.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  must  have  died  instant- 
ly. There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  pain 
on  his  features,  and,  save  for  the  o]ien  eyes,  he 
looked  as  if  sleeping.  A  touching  little  ro- 
mance, continued  the  account,  was  hinted  at. 
On  his  breast,  just  above  the  wound,  was  found 
a  tiny  picture — a  portrait  apparently  ;  but  the 
bullet  had  shattered  the  case,  and  only  the 
outline  of  a  head  was  still  dimly  discernible 
in  the  .  lood  that  had  soaked  through  it.  Un- 
derneath was  fastened  a  narrow  knot  of  ribbon, 
discolored  too  with  the  same  dull  red.  Then 
followed  some  Avarm  words  of  the  young  paint- 
er's promise,  some  regrets  for  his  early  death, 
and  that  was  all. 

"So  that's  the  end  of  him!"  indignantly 
commented  Mr.  Langton.  "Well,  well!  And 
there's  another  French  girl  sent  into  mourning 


for  this  confounded  war! — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Willetts ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  express  my 
feelings  in  decorous  terms." 

A  French  girl!  Too  well  Alice  Langton 
knew  whose  pictured  image  had  stirred  with 
the  last  throb  of  the  true  heart  beneath — in 
whose  hair  that  blood-dabbled  ribbon  had  once 
been  knotted.  Yes,  that  was  the  end,  the  very 
end,  indeed  ;  and  dismissed  so  lightly,  with  just 
a  breath  of  pity !  Something  like  anger  moved 
the  dull  quiet  of  her  despair.  She  could  not 
sit  there  and  see  those  two  go  on  working,  read- 
ing, precisely  as  before.  She  got  up  and  left 
the  bright,  warm  room,  and,  unobserved,  went 
out  into  the  dark. 

It  was  a  melancholy  night ;  not  the  clear, 
cold,  Christmas  weather,  but  a  thick,  cloudy 
sky,  with  a  rising  wind  that  told  of  a  storm. 
What  was  it  it  recalled  to  her  ?  Out  of  the  dark 
there  came  up,  like  a  picture  before  her  eyes, 
that  helpless  girl's  face,  between  the  blackness 
of  the  sea  and  sky,  watching,  but  as  one  with- 
out hope,  "for  what  would  never  comeback.'' 
She  remembered  how  sadly  he  had  spoken  those 
Avords.  The  omen  that  he  feared  had  come 
true  for  her  now.  Just  so  she  stood  in  dark- 
ness, the  waste  of  years  stretching  out  before 
her,  never  to  be  less  lonely ;  and  behind  her  the 
only  gleam  of  light  in  the  recollection  of  those 
few  happy  days.  But  as  she  lifted  the  ques- 
tioning agony  of  her  eyes  to  that  sky  that  had 
looked  down  on  the  peace  in  his  dead,  upturned 
fiice,  she  remembered  suddenly  how,  far  away, 
out  of  the  cloud  and  the  night,  one  faint  star 
was  shining  in  the  heavens. 


ANNE  FUKNESS. 

By  the  Author  op  "Mabel's  Progress,"  "Aunt  Margaret's 
"Veronica,"  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

WooLLixG,  January  25,  IS—. 
DEAR  ANNE, — You  are  now,  I  hope, 
well  enough  in  mind  and  body  to  bring 
your  mind  to  bear  on  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
waited  till  such  time  as  I  thought  your  head 
would  be  clear  a  bit.  And,  not  being  muddle- 
headed  by  nature,  I  suppose  it  is  clear  by  this. 
"You  and  your  mother  gave  up  the  marriage- 
settlement  of  your  OAvn  accords.  You  was  of 
age,  and  I  didn't  think  well  to  refuse  my  con- 
sent, as  you  know.  If  I  know  it,  says  you, 
why  does  Uncle  Cudberry  go  over  the  old  track 
again?  Fair  and  softly.  I  must  take  my  time 
and  say  my  say  in  my  own  way.  Fair  and  soft- 
ly goes  far  in  a  day.  But  as  things  have  turn- 
ed out,  I  feel  it's  a  hard  case  for  Doctor  Hew- 
son  to  have  you  and  your  mother  on  his  hands 
at  his  time  of  life.  And  perhaps  he  may  say,  if 
Cudberry  of  Woolling  had  have  held  firm,  my 
daughter  and  my  daughter's  daughter  wouldn't 
now  be  depending  on  me  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing.    Not  that  he  ever  has  said  such  a  word  to 


me  or  of  me  as  I  know  of.  But  I  put  a  case. 
Now  this  brings  me  to  what  I  have  got  to  say. 
If  you  will  come  and  live  at  Woolling,  and  be 
as  one  of  my  own  daughters,  there's  a  home  for 
you  as  long  as  I  last.  After  I'm  gone  my  son 
Sam  will  be  master,  but  your  aunt  Cudberry 
and  you  have  always  got  on  very  comfortable 
together,  and  I  dare  say  you  could  make  it  out 
still  to  be  with  her  if  Sam  brings  home  a  wife 
to  Woolling.  For  I  sha'n't  leave  my  wife  de- 
pendent on  Sam  Cudberry.  There'll  be  a  com- 
fortable maintenance  for  her  during  her  life- 
time. The  girls  each  has  their  bit  of  money 
separate.  By  reason  they  will  likely  break  up 
and  go  different  ways  when  once  I'm  under- 
ground. Or  they  may  get  married.  Any  way 
they'll  be  loft  so  as  they  can  steer  clear  of  each 
other  if  they  are  so  minded.  Now  there's  my 
offer,  and  don't  say  no  in  a  hurry.  Take  your 
time.  If  you  come  to  my  house  you'll  be  in 
every  ])articular  treated  the  same  as  the  Misses 
Cudberry  of  Woolling.  You'll  have  the  same 
allowance  for  your  clothes  as  them.  Neither 
more  nor  less.     You'll  have  the  same  liberty 
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of  going  into  Horsingham  to  sec  your  mother 
and  grand fatlier  as  my  own  daughters  have.  I 
expect  every  one  in  my  house  to  understand 
that  I  am  the  master.  But  you  have  plenty  of 
common-sense,  and  so  have  I,  and  I  ain't  afraid 
that  we  sliould  quarrel.  Your  aunt  Cudberry 
has  been  afflicting  herself  a  great  deal,  as  she 
couldn't  get  to  see  your  mother  or  you,  and  she 
bids  me  tell  you  that  she  did  go  to  Mortlands 
several  times,  and  you  know  she  don't  often  stir 
outside  the  garden  fence  at  Woolling.  Why,  I 
believe,  in  the  fivc-and-forty  years  we've  been 
married,  she  hasn't  been  into  Horsingham  a 
score  of  times,  and  all  told.  But  there  was  no 
getting  to  see  you.  And  she  hopes  you've  been 
told  that  she  did  come,  so  there's  your  aunt 
Cudbcrry's  message,  with  her  best  love.  Sam 
and  his  sisters — one  or  t'other  of  'em — have 
been  to  your  grandfather's  house  every  day. 
And  I  suppose  you  know  it.  But  I  don't  won- 
der at  yonr  not  wanting  to  see  them.  Miss  Cud- 
berry  has  her  merits,  but  she  ain't  soft-manner- 
ed, and  she's  apt  to  be  trying  when  folks  are 
not  strong.  But  your  aunt  Cudberry  would 
deai-ly  like  to  see  you,  Anne.  She  has  been 
cut  up  terrible.  She  has,  indeed.  Her  own  1 
sister's  own  son !  And  she  was  very  fond  of 
George.  I  can  tell  you  that  for  many  weeks  | 
ours  was  a  real  house  of  mourning.  Well,  no  ' 
more  on  that  score,  and  I  give  you  my  word  ' 
that  you  sha'n'fc  be  worrited  by  any  scenes  or  any 
thing,  if  you'll  let  me  bring  yonr  aunt  Cudber- 
ry down  to  see  you — her  and  me  ;  we  won't  say 
any  thing  about  the  girls  till  you're  more  up  to  | 
them.  Now  think  of  my  offer.  You  know  I'm  i 
not  a  romantic  kind  of  a  man.  But  I  mean  just 
Avhat  I  say,  neither  more  nor  less.  And  I  re- 
main, My  dear  Anne, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"S.  Cudberry." 

This  letter  was  written  in  a  small,  cramped, 
but  very  legible  hand,  in  crooked  lines,  on  a 
very  large  sheet  of  paper.  And  it  was  sealed 
with  a  massive  oval  lump  of  red  sealing-wax, 
bearing  the  impression  of  the  Cudberry  arms. 
I  Avas  greatly  surprised  at  the  offer  contained 
in  it.  Knowing  Mr.  Cudberry  as  I  did,  it 
seemed  to  me  a  very  wonderful  thing  that  he 
should  voluntarily  offer  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  a  fourth 
young  Avoman  in  his  family.  For  he  was  al- 
ways lamenting  the  cost  of  supporting  the  three 
daughters  who  had  just  claims  on  his  care  and 
his  purse.  I  was  not  ungi-ateful.  I  was  really 
touched  by  this  proof  of  Uncle  Cudberry's  re- 
gard. But  I  own  that  when  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  lighten  my  grand- 
father's burden  by  accepting  this  offer,  I  shrank 
very  greatly  from  the  prospect  of  passing  my 
life  at  Woolling.  I  thought — nay,  I  was  sure 
— that  I  Avould  rather  earn  my  bread  by  the  la- 
bor of  my  hands  than  become  a  member  of  the 
Cudberry  household.  But  the  point  I  had  t© 
consider  was  not  by  any  means  Avhat  I  would 
rather  do.     And  then  it  was  easy  to  talk  of 


earning  my  bi-ead  by  the  labor  of  my  hands  ;  but 
of  what  labor  were  my  hands  capable  ?  Where 
could  I  lind  employment?  The  more  I  pon- 
dered the  case  the  more  clearly  my  conscience 
seemed  to  tell  me  that  I  had  no  right  to  refuse 
Uncle  Cudberry's  offer.  And  I  own  once  more 
that  I  grew  very  cowardly  and  faint-hearted, 
and  tried  to  fend  oifthe  growing  conviction. 

But  wlien  I  showed  the  letter  to  grandfather, 
and  talked  it  over  with  him,  he  speedily  re- 
moved my  scruples. 

"Don't,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  "  fall  into 
the  mistake  of  fancying  that  a  given  course  of 
action  must  be  right  simply  because  it  is  pain- 
ful. Self-abnegation  is  as  much  a  snare  and  a 
temptation  to  some  natures  as  self-indulgence 
is  to  others.  But  let  us  try  to  keep  as  steady 
a  balance  as  may  be." 

Then  he  talked  with  me  at  length  on  the 
subject,  pointing  out  how  much  more  useful  I 
could  be,  and — he  said  this  because  he  loved 
me  so  dearly,  and  his  love  made  it  true  in  some 
measure — how  much  more  happiness  I  could 
give  to  others  around  me,  by  remaining  at  Mort- 
lands, than  by  going  to  Woolling.  I  had  once 
before,  he  reminded  me,  refused  to  desert  my 
mother  at  a  time  when  she  needed  a  daughter's 
tenderness  and  care  far  less  than  now.  In 
brief,  he  persuaded  me — not  at  all  against  my 
will — that  the  path  of  duty  for  me  did  not  lie 
in  the  direction  of  Woolling.  And  we  agreed 
together  what  manner  of  answer  I  should  make 
to  Uncle  Cudberry.  Also  grandfather  advised 
that  I  should  not  write  at  once. 

"Mr.  Cudberry  bids  you  take  your  time," 
he  said,  "and  it  is  due  to  him  to  let  him  see 
that  you  give  his  proposition  some  considera- 
tion.    Write  in  a  week." 

Accordingly  my  letter  to  Woolling  was  dis- 
patched the  day  after  mother  and  grandfather 
went  away  to  S . 

I  wrote  it  as  well  as  I  kncAv  how  to  write, 
and  tried  to  make  my  words  convey  the  real 
feeling  of  gratitude  in  my  heart,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  firmness  of  my  decision  not  to  leave 
my  grandfather's  home.  But  I  was  very  dis- 
satisfied with  the  letter,  after  all.  I  had  writ- 
ten it  over  twice — thinking  it  now  too  hard, 
and  now  too  weak — and  at  last  I  sent  off  the 
third  copy,  not  because  I  thought  it  satisfac- 
tory, but  because  I  despaired  of  doing  any  bet- 
ter. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  dispatching  of 
my  letter,  the  Cudberrys'  "sociable"  drove  up 
to  the  garden  gate  at  Mortlands.  I  had  said 
in  my  letter  that  I  should  be  very  grateful  to 
Aunt  Cudberry  if  she  would  come  and  see  me, 
and  I  added  that  I  would  see  my  cousins  also, 
if  they  Avished  it.  I  thought,  to  say  the  honest 
truth,  that  I  Avould  take  adA'antage  of  mother's 
absence  to  get  this  first  intervicAV  over.  It 
must  take  place  some  time,  and  I  AA-as  better 
able  to  endure  Avhatever  pain  might  be  connect- 
ed Avith  it  than  mother  Avas.  The  first  meet- 
ing Avould  be  the  most  trying,  of  course.  And 
I  OAvn  that  I  had  not  implicit  faith  in  Uncle 
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Cudberry's  power  to  spare  me  any  "  scenes," 
as  he  had  undertaken  to  do. 

Mrs.  Abram  was  with  me  when  the  Cud- 
berrys'  visit  was  announced.  She  had  a  ])ro- 
found  dread  of  my  cousins,  especially  of  Tilly — 
whom  I  do  not  think  she  had  seen  half  a  dozen 
times  in  her  life  —  and  would  fairly  have  run 
away  out  of  the  room,  if  I  had  not  begged  her 
to  remain.  But  I  can  not  say  that  her  pres- 
ence had  any  encouraging  influence,  or  one  that 
tended  to  tranquilize  my  nerves. 

Uncle  and  Aunt  Cudbcrry  came  into  the 
room  first,  and  were  followed  by  their  three 
daughters.  They  were  all  dressed  in  deep 
mourning.  I  ought  to  have  expected  this,  of 
course ;  but  somehow  the  sight  of  their  black 
garments  gave  me  a  strange  shock,  and  con- 
trary to  all  my  resolutions,  and  despite  all  my 
efforts,  I  burst  out  crying. 

I  found  myself,  I  don't  know  how,  in  Aunt 
Cudberry's  arms.  The  poor  woman  hugged 
me  close,  and  cried  too,  in  a  subdued,  stealthy 
way,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  being  seen.  And 
she  was  altogether  very  quiet,  and  said  only  a 
broken  word  or  two — "My  dear  child!  My 
dear  Anne !  How  arc  you,  poor  dear  thing?" 
So  that  I  soon  grew  composed,  and  did  not 
again  lo  e  my  self-possession.  I  am  sure  Aunt 
Cudberry  had  been  lectured  severely  by  her 
husband  as  to  the  necessity  of  behaving  with 
tranquillity.  Indeed  she  whispered  to  me,  in 
the  course  of  the  visit,  that  Mr.  Cudberry  had 
threatened  to  "march  her  off  without  an  in- 
stant's warning  if  she  made  a  fuss."  Also  the 
girls  appeared  to  be  under  some  severe  kind 
of  discipline,  which  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
making  their  demeanor  more  quiet,  if  not  less 
eccentric,  than  usual. 

They  shook  hands  with  me,  and  kissed  my 
cheek  in  rotation,  each  saying,  one  after  the 
other,  "Well,  Anne!"  And  then  they  all  sat 
down  in  a  row  on  the  sofa  and  stared  at  me, 
save  when  they  chanced  to  catch  their  father's 
eye.  He  passed  them  in  review  every  now  and 
then  ;  and  when  they  perceived  this,  they  looked 
out  of  the  window — only  to  look  at  me  again, 
however,  so  soon  as  he  released  them  from  his 
glance. 

By- and- by  Aunt  Cudberry  asked  for  my 
mother,  and  was  curious  to  have  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  her  journey — asking  how  much  it  cost 

to  go  to  S ;  what  I  thought  she  would  pay 

for  a  lodging  ;  whether  provisions  Avere  much 
dearer  there  than  in  the  country,  and  so  forth. 
To  all  which  questions  I  made  the  best  answers 
I  could. 

The  girls,  meanwhile,  having,  I  suppose, 
somewhat  slaked  their  curiosity  regarding  my 
appearance,  had  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention on  JNIrs.  Abram.  With  her,  they  were 
not  under  any  awe  of  their  father's  displeas- 
ure, and  they  scrupled  not  to  say  M'hat  they 
pleased  to  her.  Tilly  had  a  rooted  idea  that 
;Mrs.  Abram  was  little  removed  from  an  idiot. 
The  old  story,  Avhich  I  had  heard  from  the  serv- 
ants when  a  child,  of  her  having  once  been  in  an 


"asylum,"  had  doubtless  reached  Tilly's  ears 
by  the  same  channel.  She  regarded  the  uncon- 
scious Mrs.  Abram  with  an  expression  of  min- 
gled repugnance  and  compassion,  made  audi- 
ble remarks  about  her  to  Henny  and  Clemmy 
as  coolly  as  though  she  had  been  deaf,  and 
talked  to  her  with  laborious  distinctness,  at 
the  same  time  repeating  the  leading  word  of 
her  phrase  several  times  in  a  loud,  threaten- 
ing voice,  such  as  I  have  heard  used  in  teach- 
ing a  dog  some  difficult  trick. 

Of  the  cause  of  Miss  Cudberry's  peculiar 
manner  toward  her,  IMrs.  Abram  fortunately 
had  no  remotest  idea.  But  it  served  to  alarm 
and  disconcert  her  terribly. 

"Do  you  ever  go  out  into  Ilorsingham,  !Mrs. 
Abram  ?"  asked  Henrietta,  looking  at  her  sharp- 
ly, with  her  head  on  one  side. 

"Into  Horsingham  ?  Oh,  I — well,  I  some- 
times— ■' 

"Town,  you  know,"  interrupted  Tilly; 
"shops — streets.  Streets!  Ever  go  into  the 
streets,  eh  ?"' 

"Not  much  into  the  streets,  love — I  mean 
Miss — a — a — Miss  Cudberry. " 

"Ah!  They  don't  trust  lier  much  by  her- 
self in  the  streets,  you  see,"  announced  Tilly 
to  her  sisters.  Then  turning  to  poor  Judith, 
"You  walk  in  the  garden,  I  suppose?  Out 
there.      Garden/  where  the  flowers  grow  !"' 

"  Not  many  flowers  there,  love — a — a — I  ask 
pardon  if  I'm  too  familiar.  It  isn't  the  sea- 
son for  flowers  now,"  observed  3Irs.  Abram, 
feebly. 

Tilly  stuffed  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth, 
apparently  to  prevent  an  explosion  of  laughter 
at  the  imbecility  of  this  remark. 

"Well,  but  that  isn't  silly,''  said  Clemmy, 
in  a  half  whisper,  to  her  eldest  sister,  "  because 
this  is  not  the  season  for  flowers,  you  know, 
after  all." 

"La,  Clementina,  that's  you  all  over!"  re- 
torted Henrietta,  in  her  wasjush  way.  "How 
can  you  be  such  a  goose?  I  do  believe  you 
scarcely  know  whether  people  have  their  senses 
or  whether  they  haven't.  It  don't  seem  to 
make  much  difference  to  ?/o?i.'" 

"You  think  a  great  deal  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, don't  you  ?"  said  Clementina,  in  a  some- 
what less  aggressive  tone  than  her  sisters. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  phrase,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  habitually  used  by  Keturah  to  desig- 
nate the  evil  spirit  whose  snares  occupied  so 
large  a  share  of  poor  Judith's  thoughts.  And 
in  the  confusion  of  mind  to  which  she  had  been 
reduced,  slie  did  not  for  the  moment  conceive 
that  Clementina's  phrase  referred  to  any  other 
and  less  terrible  "  old  gentleman,"  and  was  dis- 
mayed and  bewildered  by  the  question  accord- 
ingly. 

Clementina,  on  her  side,  was  a  good  deal 
amazed  at  tlie  result  of  her  words ;  for  Mrs. 
Abram  remained,  with  dropped  jaw  and  raised 
hands,  staring  at  her. 

"You  know  who  I  mean,  don't  you?"  asked 
Clemmy,  returning  the  stare  with  interest. 
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I  came  to  ]\Irs.  Abram's  rescue,  for  she  was 
Ly  this  time  ahnost  reduced  to  tears. 

"Clementina  says  you  are  very  fond  of  my 
grandfather,  Mrs.  Abram ;  and  I  can  under- 
take to  answer  that  question.  Dr.  Ilcwaon  has 
no  more  devoted  friend  than  his  sister-in-hiw," 
said  I,  speaking  across  the  room,  and  with  some 
little  emphasis. 

My  interposition  had  the  effect  of  causing  in- 
stantaneous silence  among  the  Misses  Cudber- 
jy;  and  Judith,  with  an  imi)loring  glance  at 
nie,  took  the  o])portunity  of  the  young  ladies' 
attention  being  attracted  away  from  herself  to 
slip  timidly  out  of  the  room. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Mr,  Cudberry  rose 
and  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  so 
as  to  get  us  all  within  his  range  of  vision.  And 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  surveyed 
his  wife,  his  daughters,  and  me,  with  an  in- 
scrutable face,  he  thus  spoke  : 

"  Now,  Anne  Furness,  I  got  your  letter. 
'Twarn't  a  bad  letter,  nor  yet  it  warn't  alto- 
gether a  good,  because  it  answered  my  offer  the 
wrong  way.  Now  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give 
you  another  chance  ;  and  I  had  a  word  to  say 
as  I  thought  might  be  well  to  say  before  my 
daughters,  so  as  there  should  be  no  mistake,  you 
understand,  but  every  thing  clear  and  plain  be- 
tween us." 

Here  he  turned  his  wooden  visage  tov/ard  his 
daughters,  who  bridled  and  tightened  their  lips 
a  little,  but  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Cudberry  proceeded  with  his  usual  slow 
deliberation, 

"It  may  be  as  you  think  you  wouldn't  be 
treated  quite  kind  at  Woolling — not  in  the  way 
of  victuals,  or  that,  but — in — in — in  the  way  of 
— being  jawed  at,  in  short,  or  envied,  or — " 

^''Envied,  pa!"  screamed  Tilly,  in  irrepress- 
ible indignation.      "Now  that  I  will  not  stand!" 

"Steady,  Miss  Cudberry,"  said  her  father, 
without  any  display  of  emotion  whatever. 
"You  stick  to  your  agreement,  and  I'll  stick  to 
mine." 

"There  was  nothing  about  ^envying'  in  our 
agreement,  pa ;  and  I  M'onder  at  you  making 
such  an  accusation  against  your  own  daugh- 
ters!" 

"'Specially  when  there's  nothing  to  envy!" 
put  in  Henrietta. 

"La,  there  now,  my  dears,  don't  ye  put 
yourselves  out,  poor  things!"  said  Aunt  Cud- 
berry, squeezing  my  hand  furtively,  and  ad- 
dressing her  daughters  in  a  deprecating  tone. 

"Now,  if  you  have  any  notions  of  that  sort. 
Miss  Anne,"  proceeded  Mr.  Cudberry,  quite  ig- 
noring the  little  interruption,  "  I  can  tell  you 
as  you  needn't  have  'em.  Me  and  my  daugh- 
ters understand  one  another  very  well.  I've 
told  'em  as  your  coming  to  AVoolling  won't 
make  a  brass  farthing  of  difference  to  them. 
They'll  have  their  allowances  same  as  usual. 
I  shaVt  leave  you  any  thing  in  my  will.  My 
will  '11  stand  as  'tis,  unless  I'm  put  out  and  made 
to  alter  it,  which  I  should  be  uncommon  sorry 
to  have  to  do." 


A  blank  look  came  over  the  faces  of  his 
daughters  at  these  words,  and  an  awful  stillness 
fell  upon  them. 

"So,  therefore,"  said  Mr.  Cudberry,  wind- 
ing up  his  address,  "I  now  make  you  the  offer 
once  more  of  coming  to  Woolling  and  being  as 
one  of  us,  without  fear  of  any  unkindness,  or 
sharp  words,  or  envij.  No  envy  shall  be  shown 
toward  you  in  my  house  so  long  as  I'm  master 
in  it."  There  came  a  sparkle  into  his  black 
eyes  at  each  repetition  of  the  word  "envy," 
which  he  uttered  with  a  kind  of  dogged  enjoy- 
ment that  was  very  characteristic  of  the  man. 

As  if  acting  by  preconcerted  arrangement, 
the  three  Misses  Cudberry  rose  from  their 
chairs  at  this  j^oint,  and  said,  "We  hope  you 
will  come,  Anne,"  one  sister  uttering  the  words 
after  the  other,  beginning,  as  of  right,  with 
Miss  Cudberry.  And  each,  as  she  spoke,  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  her  father. 

"Do  'ee,  my  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Cudberry, 
humbly,  and  gave  my  hand  another  furtive 
squeeze. 

I  could  but  repeat  my  former  refusal.  But 
I  tried  to  tell  Uncle  Cudberry  how  grateful  I 
was  for  his  proffered  kindness.  I  assured  him 
that  among  my  motives  for  not  accepting  it 
there  had  not  been  any  fear  of  meeting  with 
unkindness  at  Woolling.  And  then  I  said  a 
word  or  two  to  my  aunt  and  cousins,  thanking 
them  also  for  being  willing  to  receive  me 
among  them. 

The  relief  expressed  in  the  faces  of  the  three 
girls,  when  I  made  it  plain  that  I  preferred  to 
remain  where  I  was,  was  unmistakable;  and, 
though  not  very  flattering  to  nic,  was,  I  reflect- 
ed, natural  enough.  I  had  never  been  on  cor- 
dial terms  with  them  ;  and,  despite  my  best  en- 
deavors, I  should  infallibly  have  ])roved  an  ele- 
ment of  discord  in  the  Woolling  household. 

Perhaps  Uncle  Cudberry  also  was  relieved  at 
heart  by  my  refusal,  although  he  let  no  such 
indication  appear  in  his  countenance  or  de- 
meanor. Tliey  all  took  their  departure  in  a 
short  time,  and  before  they  went  I  had  prom- 
ised to  spend  a  day  at  Woolling  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  I  was  averse  to  doing  so,  but  I 
could  not  refuse  JMr.  Cud  berry's  request. 

That  evening,  when  we  had  been  sitting  at 
work  by  the  flreside  for  some  time,  I\Irs.  Abram 
raised  her  head,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  and 
said,  "Anne,  you  won't  be  angry,  love,  at 
what  I'm  going  to  say  ?" 

"Angry?  Surely  not  angry  at  any  thing 
you  say,  Mrs.  Abram." 

"Well,  love,  I —  Don't  you  think  there's 
something  very  queer  about  the  eldest  Miss 
Cudberry  ?" 

"  She  is  undoubtedly  eccentric." 

"  Oh  yes,  love." 

There  was  another  pause  of  considerable  du- 
ration.    Then  Mrs.  Abram  resumed, 

"But  I  don't  mean  exactly  that,  love.  I — 
You're  sure  you  won't  be  angry?'' 

I  shook  my  head,  and  smiled  at  her. 

"W^ell,  then,  love" — and  here  Mrs.  Abram 
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dropped  her  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper,  and 
put  her  finger  to  lier  forehead — "to-day,  once 
or  twice,  I  did  fancy  that — that  she  was  not 
quite  right  in  her  head  !" 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Before  my  grandfather's  return  from  the 
sea-side  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd. 
Strictly  speaking,  tlieir  visit  was  to  Keturah, 
who  had  invited  tliera  to  drink  tea  with  her. 
And -mighty  preparations  she  made  in  the  way 
of  pastry  for  the  repast ;  for  this  was  a  solemn 
occasion — a  bridal  entertainment ;  for  although 
Alice  had  now  been  married  nearly  four 
months,  she  had  not  yet  paid  a  visit  to  lier  old 
friend  Keturah.  Mortlands  had  been  no  place 
for  feasting  and  making  merry  in  during  that 
drear  time  when  my  mother  lay  struggling  for 
life,  and  the  shadow  of  an  awful  affliction 
brooded  blackly  over  us. 

But  the  world  must  go  on.  Grass  and  flow- 
ers will  cover  the  traces  of  death  and  disaster. 
We  could  not  expect  all  around  us  to  be  dark- 
ened by  our  eclipse.  So  when  Keturah,  with 
some  hesitation,  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
the  master  or  Mrs.  Furness — she  never  called 
my  mother  Miss  Lucy  now — would  have  any 
feeling  against  her  (Keturah)  inviting  the 
Dodds  to  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  some  day,  I  cheer- 
fully answered  that  I  was  sure  they  would  have 
no  objection  to  such  a  sober  festival  being  held 
in  the  kitchen  at  Mortlands.  And  Keturah 
appeared  relieved  by  the  readiness  of  my  reply. 

Alice  and  her  husband  arrived  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  came,  as  they 
said,  to  pay  their  respects  to  me  before  going 
into  the  kitchen. 

Alice  looked  as  buxom  and  bonny  and  blithe 
a  landlady  of  a  way-side  inn  as  one  could  desire 
to  see.  But  I  observed  immediately  that  she 
wore  none  of  the  wedding  finery  which  she 
might  have  been  expected  to  put  on  on  the  oc- 
casion. No  gay  ribbon  or  artificial  flower 
brightened  her  attire.  She  wore  a  gray  stufi^" 
gown,  with  a  little  black  silk  handkerchief 
l>assed  under  her  collar  and  pinned  at  her 
throat.  This  was  the  more  striking  in  Alice, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  always  loved  bright  colors, 
from  the  days  of  the  blue  bead  necklace  she 
had  been  fond  of  wearing  as  a  girl.  Dodd, 
too,  although  otherwise  dressed  in  his  ordinary 
attire,  had  a  narrow  baud  of  black  crape  round 
his  shining  new  hat. 

And  when  I  noticed  these  things  there  rose 
such  a  lump  in  my  throat  and  such  a  dimness 
before  my  eyes  that  I  could  not  speak  for  a 
minute  or  two.  I  could  only  grasp  the  honest 
hands  they  proffered  me  in  silence. 

Presently  Alice,  who  was  never  troubled  by 
bashfulness,  began  to  talk  ;  and  once  set  going, 
her  tongue  was  sure  to  run  on  nimbly  for  a 
good  w^hile.  Dodd  was  much  more  timid  and 
constrained  than  his  wife.  But  gradually  he 
became  more  at  ease,  and,  if  he  did  not  con- 


tribute much  to  the  conversation,  listened  with 
evident  complacency  to  Alice's  voluble  account 
of  how  prosperous  they  were,  and  how  tlie  little 
farm  was  thriving — they  had  bought  a  few  acres 
of  land  that  lay  conveniently  near  to  the  Royal 
Oak ;  and  what  wonderful  layers  her  poultry 
proved  to  be,  even  in  the  M'inter  season ;  and 
how  she  had  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  a  few 
new-laid  eggs  and  one  or  two  other  trifles  as  a 
])resent  for  ^Irs.  Abram.  It  afterward  proved 
that  Mrs.  Dodd's  notions  of  a  present  of  coun- 
try dainties  was  on  a  most  liberal,  not  to  say 
colossal  scale.  The  taxed  cart  in  which  she 
had  driven  to  jMortlands  must  have  creaked  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  pots  of  jam,  store  apples, 
eggs,  home-made  cake,  and  cherry  brandy  that 
constituted  Alice's  present  to  iNIrs.  Abram. 

Alice  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  making 
Mrs.  Abram  the  sole  recipient  of  her  gift. 

*'  You  see.  Miss  Anne,  me  and  Dodd  we  says 
to  each  other :  '  Now  we  haven't  got  any  way 
to  please  INIrs.  Abram,  nor  any  thing  to  give 
her  as  she'll  care  about — for  I  know  she  nev- 
er touches  dainties  herself— -unless  it  may  be 
as  it  '11  please  her  to  have  something  to  give 
away.'  That's  how  we  made  it  out.  'Little 
Jane  and  the  others  '11  eat  the  stuft',  and  ]\Irs. 
Abram  '11  enjoy  seeing  'em.'  " 

I  thought  this  displayed  a  more  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  poor  Mrs.  Abram  than  Alice's  un- 
assisted intellect  was  capable  of;  and  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  thought  originated  with  her  hus- 
band. 

"  You  came  here  once  or  twice  when  my 
dear  mother  was  very  ill  to  speak  to  Dr.  Hcw- 
son.  He  was  sorry  not  to  see  you,  but  he  was 
literally  night  and  day  occupied 'with  my  moth- 
er," said  I  to  Dodd. 

"Yes,  miss;  I  did  come.  I  wanted  to  say 
a  word  to  the  doctor  about  that  business  at  my 
house.  But  I  don't  know  as  he  could  have 
done  any  thing  cither.     ]Mr.  Doiiald — " 

Dodd  stopped  himself  abruptly,  colored,  and 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  my  face.  I  fancied  I 
could  guess  why.  He  thought  that  the  mention 
of  Donald's  name  might  be  painful  or  embar- 
rassing to  me ;  but  I  resolved  to  overcome  any 
such  notion. 

"Mr.  Donald  was  robbed,"  said  I;  and  I 
was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  it  cost  me  an 
effort  to  say  tlie  words  in  an  ordinary,  tranquil 
tone.  "  He  wrote  to  my  grandfather  to  say  so, 
but  he  gave  very  few  particulars  of  the  case." 

"  Well,  a  very  queer  case  it  was.  Miss  Anne. 
It  put  me  about  terrible." 

"Why,  you  were  none  of  you  sharp,  I  think," 
said  Alice.  "If  it  had  been  after  you  had  a 
wife  to  look  after  you,  instead  of  before,  may- 
be the  rascal  wouldn't  have  got  off  so  comfort- 
able." 

"Nay,  lass;  thou'rt  sharp  enough;  but  I 
don't  see  as  thy  sharpness  would  have  done 
much  good  in  this  case.  The  police  could 
make  nothing  of  it." 

"  Police  !"  echoed  Alice,  with  blunt  disdain. 
"Why,  don't  I  know  old  Hogg,  the  constable, 
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and  Williams,  and  one  or  two  more  of  them  ? 
They're  but  a  thick-headed  lot.  Old  Hogg 
used  to  be  quite  intimate  wi'  my  father  when  I 
was  a  little  girl.  Many  a  pipe  they've  smoked 
together.  Nay,  lad,  I  don't  think  any  thing  o' 
thy  police!" 

Dodd  did  not  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Hogg  having  smoked  many  a 
pipe  with  Mr.  Kitchen  necessarily  implied  any 
peculiar  thick-headedness  on  the  part  of  the 
former  ;  but  he  began  to  give  me  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  robbery,  which  I  shall 
set  down  in  a  somewhat  abridged  form  ;  for 
Dodd  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon Horsingham  failing  of  being  excessively 
long-winded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  Sep- 
tember, about  half  past  eight  o'clock,  a  man  came 
into  the  bar  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  asked  if  he 
could  have  a  supper  and  bed  there.  The  road 
had  been  thronged  all  day  by  vehicles,  equestri- 
ans, and  foot-passengers  leaving  Horsingham, 
for  the  races  were  over,  and  the  house  had  been 
doing  a  brisk  trade  in  serving  casual  refresh- 
ments to  the  thirsty,  dusty  passers-by.  But  it 
was  chiefly  a  house  of  call.  Few  persons  slept 
there,  Diggleton's  End  being  too  short  a  stage 
out  of  Horsingham  for  any  but  foot-passengers, 
and  the  Royal  Oak  being  a  hostelry  above  the 
pretensions  of  ordinary  tramps.  Thus  there 
was  more  than  one  clean,  lavender-scented  bed 
at  liberty ;  and  the  stranger,  liaving  been  shown 
a  room,  and  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  it, 
sat  down  in  the  little  parlor  to  await  his  sup- 
per. He  was  a  singular-looking  man,  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  very  bushy  head  of  black  hair,  that 
hung  down  over  his  forehead,  and  a  great  white 
neckcloth  wound  round  his  throat,  and  partly 
concealing  his  chin  and  jaw. 

*'  I  didn't  like  the  look  of  the  chap  from  the 
first,"  said  J)odd  ;  "  but  a  publican  can't  choose 
his  customers  by  their  beauty,  you  know,  miss. 
I  fancied  he  was  one  of  them  Methodys  as 
travels  in  the  religious  line — a  preacher,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  Any  way,  whether  he 
was  or  not,  that's  what  he  wanted  to  pass  him- 
self off  for.  Eor  he  began  canting  and  talking 
about  the  sinfulness  of  the  races,  and  pulled  a 
great  printed  bill  out  of  his  pocket  full  of  what 
/consider  very  bad  language,  miss.  I've  seen 
fellows  distributing  such  bills  to  the  folks  going 
Tip  to  the  race-course.  And  whether  races  is 
bad  or  good  things,  my  opinion  is,  that's  not  the 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  'em." 

Alice  looked  a  little  grave  at  this ;  for  her 
own  former  spiritual  pastor  had  been  very  active 
in  open-air  preaching  and  bill-distributing,  and 
the  use  of  the  vigorous  sort  of  phraseology  Mhich 
Dodd — lacking  the  nice  discrimination  that  per- 
ceives how  circumstances  alter  cases — irrever- 
ently styled  "  very  bad  language." 

While  the  supper  was  being  got  ready  the 
black-coated  stranger  remained  quite  apart. 
He  did  not  enter  the  bar,  and  seemed  to  desire 
to  hold  no  communication  with  the  other  per- 
sons in  the  house.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  be 
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skulking.  But  this  peculiarity  in  his  demean- 
or Dodd  confessed  that  he  had  partly  set  down 
to  his  being  "  one  of  them  Methodys."  For 
which  instance  of  prejudice  Alice  justly  rebuked 
him. 

Presently,  while  the  supper  was  being  cook- 
ed, Dodd  was  surprised  to  see  Mr,  Donald 
Ayrlie  enter  the  house.  He  had  a  little  knap- 
sack on  his  shoulders,  and  had  walked  from 
Horsingham.  Dodd  was  still  more  surprised 
when  Mr.  Ayrlie  asked  if  he  could  be  accom- 
modated with  a  bed  for  the  night.  But,  of 
course,  he  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  Ayrlie  seemed  tired  and  out  of  spirits.  In 
answer  to  Dodd's  respectful  inquiries,  he  said 
that  Dr.  Hewson  was  very  well ;  that  he  him- 
self was  bound  for  London ;  and  that  the  coaches 
being  all  full  in  consequence  of  the  race-week 
visitors  taking  their  departure  nearly  all  about 
the  same  time,  he  (Donald)  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  walk  to  a  town  some  miles  further  on, 
where  he  hoped  to  get  a  place  on  a  branch 
coach  for  London.  Meanwhile,  as  it  was  grow- 
ing late,  and  the  night  was  dark  and  threaten- 
ing, he  would  sleep  at  the  Royal  Oak,  and  re- 
sume his  journey  early  in  the  morning. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  he  would 
not  have  some  food,  he  said  yes  ;  he  supposed 
he  had  better  have  some  supper — any  thing  they 
had.  He  had  not  eaten  since  the  morning,  and 
should  be  glad  of  a  meal. 

It  occurred  to  Dodd  that  if  Mr.  Ayrlie  had 
no  objection  he  might  share  the  supper  of  the 
traveler  in  the  parlor ;  and  to  this  Donald 
agreed,  having  previously  ascertained  that  the 
stranger  was  not  a  Horsingham  person.  He 
did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  meet  any  gossiping 
acquaintance  just  then.  But  it  seemed  that 
the  Methodist  preacher — if  such  he  were — made 
considerable  objection  on  hisj^art  to  having  a 
companion  at  his  meal.  He  did  not  wish  to 
associate  with  any  of  the  godless  and  depraved 
men  who  frequented  race-courses  ! 

"I  got  a  little  nettled  at  the  fellow's  bluster- 
ing way,"  said  Dodd  ;  "and  I  told  him  that 
he  needn't  be  afraid  of  meeting  disrespectable 
company  in  vuj  house ;  and  that  as  to  frequent- 
ing race-courses,  why,  he'd  been  doing  that  him- 
self, according  to  his  own  account.  But  I  said 
that  if  that  was  all  that  troubled  him,  he  might 
make  his  mind  easy,  for  the  gentleman  was  a 
real  gentleman,  and  lived  with  Dr.  Hewson  at 
Mortlands,  and  there  wasn't  many  people  in 
Horsingham  as  wouldn't  feel  it  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  sit  down  to  table  with  Mr.  Donald 
Ayrlie.  He  seemed  took  aback  when  1  said 
the  name.  '  Oh,'  says  I,  *  you've  heard  of 
him?'  'Yes,'  says  he,  'I've  heard  of  him. 
What  brings  him  here?'  'Well,'  says  I,  'I 
didn't  take  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  because 
at  the  school  I  went  to,  when  I  was  a  little  lad, 
they  taught  me  as  it  wasn't  good  manners  to 
ask  questions  about  other  folks'  business.'  He 
thought  it  over  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  mutter- 
ed something  about  its  being  'queer  enough;' 
and  then  he  said,  '  Well,  he  can  come,  then.    I 
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may  do  the  young  man  some  good  by  my  dis- 
course.' And  I  nearly  bit  my  tongue  in  two, 
to  keep  from  giving  him  a  bit  of  my  mind.  But 
you  know,  miss,  a  landlord's  a  landlord  ;  and 
the  Methody  paid  for  his  supper  and  bed  same 
as  another — at  least  I  was  flat  enough  to  think 
so  then." 

Donald  went  to  his  room  and  deposited  his 
knapsack  there.  Dodd  asked  him,  as  he  came 
down  stairs  again,  whether  there  were  any  mon- 
ey or  valuables  in  it,  and  he  answered  yes  ;  there 
was  all  the  money  he  had  with  him  in  it,  ex- 
cepting a  few  shillings  in  his  pockets.  Upon 
this  Dodd  begged  him  to  lock  his  chamber  door 
whenever  he  left  it,  so  long  as  the  knapsack  re- 
mained within  it.  Dodd  had  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  honesty  of  the  two  country  servants 
who  composed  his  staff  of  in-door  assistants ; 
but  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  on  that  evening, 
which  made  him  anxious  that  no  risk  should  be 
run. 

"Almost  like  a  kind  of  a  warning,  wasn't  it, 
miss?"  said  Dodd,  with  some  solemnity. 

But  Alice,  whose  mind  was  differently  con- 
stituted from  her  husband's,  observed  that  it 
was  a  stupid  kind  of  a  warning,  then,  just  enough 
to  make  folks  uncomfortable,  and  not  enough  to 
help  'em  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  and  that, 
for  her  part,  she  was  convinced  that  Dodd  all 
the  while  had  his  suspicions  of  the  parson,  and 
didn't  like  to  say  so  then,  even  to  himself. 

Donald  took  the  landlord's  advice,  and  locked 
his  bedroom  door  when  he  went  down  to  sup- 
per, and  left  the  key  hanging  on  a  nail  in  the 
bar. 

At  first  the  meal  proceeded  quietly  enough. 
Dodd  was  in  and  out  of  the  room,  serving  his 
guests  himself,  and  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Ayrlie 
gave  rather  short  answers  to  the  other  man's 
talk.  But  when  the  boiled  eggs  and  bacon, 
which  had  formed  the  staple  of  the  repast,  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  the  "Methody,"  as 
Dodd  persistently  called  him,  had  ordered  a 
tumbler  of  hot  brandy-and-water,  Mr.  Ayrlie 
said  that,  although  he  was  not  inclined  to  drink 
himself,  he  would  ask  for  a  similar  jorum,  and 
would  beg  Dodd  to  take  it  in  their  company — 
"  'for  the  good  of  the  house,  and  for  auld 
lang  syne,  Dodd,'  he  said,"  recoiinted  Dodd. 
"'You  and  I  are  old  acquaintances,  Dodd,' 
he  says.  He's  a  real  gentleman  is  Mr.  Donald. 
One  of  the  sort  as  isn't  afraid  to  be  kind  to  folks 
for  fear  they  should  take  advantage  o'  him." 

"Ah !"  observed  Alice,  sententiously,  "  when 
folks  is  only  made  of  Britannia  metal,  lad,  they 
want  to  be  handled  careful ;  but  real  silver  or 
honest  pewter  '11  stand  a  deal  of  rubbing.  No 
fear  of  taking  the  plating  off  when  you're  made 
of  the  same  stuff  all  through!'''' 

Dodd  accepted  Mr.  Ayrlie's  invitation — the 
more  willingly  that  he  thought  the  latter  did 
not  particularly  enjoy  the  company  of  the  odd- 
looking  stranger — but  he  could  not  remain  in 
the  parlor  for  very  long  together.  Once,  on 
returning  to  it  from  some  business  in  the  bar, 
he  heard  a  name  he  knew  verv  well  uttered  in 


a  loud  voice,  and  saw  that  IMr.  Donald  lookect 
very  pale,  and  that  his  forehead  was  drawn  into 
a  stern  frown,  while  the  "Methody,"  leaning 
with  both  elbows  on  the  table,  and  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  was  looking  at  him  in  a 
fixed,  eager  kind  of  way. 

"  What  name  was  it  that  you  heard  spoken, 
Dodd?"  I  asked. 

He  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  answered, 
"Yours,  miss." 

''Miner 

"'Furness,'  miss.  That  was  the  name  I 
heard,"  answered  Dodd,  in  a  manner  wliich 
showed  that  he  Avas  very  unwilling  to  say 
more  on  the  subject. 

After  the  first  start  of  surprise  I  reflected 
that  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that  such  a 
man  as  this  itinerant  preacher  should  have 
taken  my  father  as  a  text  whereon  to  expa- 
tiate against  the  evil  and  mischief  of  races.  It 
was  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  Sep- 
tember; and  two  days  previously  my  fiither's 
losses  had  been  widely  enough  rumored  in 
Horsingham  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  man.  I  did  not  again  interrupt  Dodd's 
narrative ;  which  proceeded  to  the  following 
effect. 

Donald  speedily  left  the  supper-table,  and 
went  to  his  own  room.  He  took  the  key  from 
the  nail  Avhere  it  had  been  hung  in  the  bar,  and 
unlocked  the  door.  The  lock  was  out  of  order, 
and  made  a  considerable  noise  when  the  key 
was  turned  in  it.  Dodd  was  clearing  away  the 
supper  things  when  the  grating  of  the  lock 
sounded  distinctly  through  the  little  house. 
The  "  Methody"  asked  what  that  was,  and 
Dodd  told  him.  Shortly  afterward  the  stran- 
ger said  he  was  fatigued,  and  should  go  to  bed. 
He  was  so  sleepy  that  he  begged' not  to  be  dis- 
turbed next  morning  until  he  should  call  or  ring. 
Then  he  went  up  stairs,  and  Dodd  heard  his 
chamber  door  shut.  It  was  opposite  to  Don- 
ald's. 

Soon  afterward  Donald  came  down  stairs 
again.  He  did  not  feel  inclined  to  sleep,  he 
said,  and  Avould  go  out  and  smoke  a  cigar  in 
the  orchard  behind  the  inn.  The  night  was 
heavy,  and  he  felt  that  he  needed  air.  He 
remained  out-of-doors  for  an  hour.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  a  storm,  which  had  been  gath- 
ering, burst  with  great  fury.  The  thunder  was 
loud  and  almost  incessant,  and  then  the  rain 
came  down  with  a  rushing  noise.  Donald  re- 
entered the  house,  said  "Good-night"  as  he 
passed  through  the  bar,  and  went  up  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  he  rose  at  seven,  break- 
fasted, and  asked  for  his  bill.  When  he  opened 
the  division  of  his  knapsack  that  had  contain- 
ed his  money  he  discovered  that  he  had  been 
robbed.  Every  farthing  was  gone.  There  had 
been  about  fifty  pounds,  chiefly  in  bank-notes ; 
but  there  had  been  a  few  sovereigns  also.  The 
whole  house  was  in  commotion.  The  servants 
were  called  up  and  questioned.  Dodd  was  in 
dire  distress.  Donald,  though  of  course  much 
vexed  at  the  occurrence,  seemed,  Dodd  noticed, 
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to  be  more  annoyed  at  being  detained  than  at 
the  loss  of  iiis  money.  He  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  being  kept  there,  still  less  of  having  to 
return  to  llorsingham.  Dodd  himself  ran  up 
stairs  and  knocked  at  the  "Methody's"  door. 
He  thumped  and  called  for  a  minute  or  so  in 
vain.  Then  he  tried  to  open  the  door,  and 
foiind  it  locked.  A  vigorous  kick,  however, 
made  it  fly  open,  and  the  room  was  discovered 
to  be  untenanted.  Dodd  rushed  down  stairs 
again,  bawling  out  that  he  had  found  the  thief; 
but  he  only  meant  that  he  had  found  out  who 
the  thief  was,  for  the  stranger  was  off  and 
away,  doubtless  hours  ago.  He  had  brought 
a  little  black  leather  valise  Avith  him.  That 
lay  open  on  the  bed,  and  beside  it  a  bushy 
black  wig  and  voluminous  white  neckcloth. 

How — when — could  the  robbery  have  been 
committed  ? 

The  "when"  was  doubtless  during  the  hour 
that  Donald  had  been  walking  in  the  orchard. 
The  "how"  Avas  not  difficult  to  understand. 
On  going  down  stairs  the  second  time  Donald 
had  merely  turned  the  key  and  left  it  in  the 
lock  of  his  door.  No  grating  noise  had  been 
heard ;  but  that  ceased  to  be  surprising  when, 
on  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  lock  had 
been  copiously  oiled.  The  oil  had  been  taken 
from  a  lamp  that  burned  in  the  passage.  A 
torn  bit  of  paper  was  found  on  the  floor  inside 
Donald's  room,  on  which  the  robber  had  evi- 
dently Aviped  the  oil  from  his  fingers.  It  Avas 
part  of  a  letter.  Mr.  Ayrlie  had  picked  it  up, 
the  servant-woman  told  her  master.  Dodd 
asked  Mr.  Ayrlie  for  it,  as  it  might  furnish 
an  important  clew  for  the  tracing  of  the  thief. 
But  Donald  had  said,  "  Oh  no  ;  it  could  not  be 
of  any  use.  It  Avas  an  illegible  scrap  of  Avrit- 
ing."  He  was  much  more  anxious  to  pursue 
his  journey  than  to  remain  and  be  Avorried  by 
the  Horsingham  police,  Avho  would  in  all  prob- 
ability fail  to  find  the  thief,  after  all.  Hoav 
could  they  describe  him  ?  The  man  had  been 
disguised.  Who  could  tell  what  he  looked  like 
without  the  Avig  and  neckcloth  ? 

In  short,  it  ended  in  Donald's  borroAving  ten 
pounds  of  the  landlord  to  take  him  to  tOAvn,  and 
setting  otf  Avithout  Avaiting  to  give  any  evidence 
to  the  constable,  who  did  not  arrive  at  the  Royal 
Oak  until  some  minutes  after  Donald's  depart- 
ure. And  from  that  day  forth  no  trace  of  the 
Methodist  preacher  had  been  found,  nor  had 
the  thief  been  discovered.  It  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  disguised  stranger  and  the 
robber  Avere  one  and  the  same.  Perhaps  a 
London  thief  Avho  had  come  doAvn,  as  many 
did,  expressly  to  glean  a  harvest  at  the  races ; 
though  Dodd  admitted  that  Mr.  Hogg  had  de- 
clared he  didn't  believe  it  AA-as  done  by  a  "pro- 
fessional" hand. 

"Mr.  Hogg,  indeed!"  cried  Alice.  "Why, 
Avhat  should  he  know?  There  ain't  much 
gumption  in  old  Hogg!" 

"  It  is  a  very  strange  business,"  said  I. 
*'Hovv  was  it  that  Avhen  Don — Mr.  Ayrlie  re- 
turned to  his  room,  and    turned  the  key  he 


had  left;  in  the  lock,  he  did  not  notice  that  it 
went  smoothly  and  made  no  noise?  For  the 
robbery  must  have  been  committed  by  that  time 
as  you  suppose." 

"  That  very  question  I  asked  him,  miss,"  re- 
plied Dodd,  nodding  his  head  twice  or  thrice. 
"  And  the  fact  is,  that  if  the  house  had  been  still 
he  would  have  noticed  it.  But  you  see  that  by 
that  time  the  thunder  and  the  rain  were  making 
such  an  uproar  that  it  put  any  littler  noises  out 
of  one's  head.  And  then  Mr.  Donald  said  as  he 
had  been  thinking  of  a  many  things,  and  his 
mind  was  so  full  of  his  own  thoughts  he  didn't 
much  heed  what  was  under  his  nose.  He  didn't 
seem  himself  at  all,  diJn't  Mr.  Donald — Mr. 
Ayrlie,  I  should  say.  But  you  see,  miss,  I  re- 
member him  when  he  AA'as  a  little  short,  blue- 
eyed  chap,  as  Avanted  to  catch  the  black  bull  at 
Water-Eardley  Avith  a  rope  and  a  running  loop. 
He  said  that  was  the  way  they  done  in  South 
Ameriky.  Lord,  what  a  nice  little  boy  he  Avas  I 
Anyway,  he  didn't  notice  as  the  lock  had  been 
oiled,  and  so  he  lost  his  money  !" 

And  this  ended  Dodd's  history  of  the  robbery 
at  the  Royal  Oak. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

My  grandfather  came  back  from  the  sea, 
having  seen  mother  comfortably  established 
in  her  lodgings  there.  And  after  his  return 
he  began  to  Avork  in  earnest,  and  found  a 
good  deal  to  do  already.  He  labored  hard, 
because  nothing  Avould  have  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  poor  patients ;  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  those  Avho  paid  him  increased,  his  time 
began  to  be  very  fully  occupied. 

Mother  derived  so  much  benefit  from  her  stay 
at  S that  grandfather  advised  her  remain- 
ing there  for  a  longer  period  than  had  at  first 
been  determined  on.  She  obeyed  him  some- 
Avhat  reluctantly ;  for,  Avith  returning  health 
and  strength,  her  living  interest  in  those  dear 
to  her  returned  also,  and  she  longed  to  be  Avith 
us  at  Mortlands. 

MeauAvhile  our  life  there — the  life  of  us  Avom- 
cn  folks — Avas  one  of  almost  nun-like  seclusion. 
Nevertheless,  Ave  heard  occasional  tidings  of  the 
outer  world. 

Of  Gervase  Lacer  many  rumors  reached  me 
— rumors,  that  is  to  say,  dating  from  the  period 
of  his  stay  in  Horsingham  and  Brookfield.  For 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  him,  so  far  as  I  kncAV, 
since  he  had  left  our  part  of  England. 

Alas,  I  heard  nothing  but  evil  of  Mr.  Lacer ! 
And  much — most— of  the  evil  that  I  heard  I 
kncAv  to  be  true.  But  my  feeling  for  him  was 
ahvays  one  more  of  pity  than  anger.  He  had 
done  ill,  he  had  been  Aveak,  false,  and  selfish. 
It  Avas  all  true.  Still  I  did  believe  (and  do  be- 
lieve) that  the  story  of  his  neglected  youth  Avas 
in  the  main  an  accurate  one,  and  I  pitied  him. 
But  in  Horsingham  there  Avas  no  voice  raised  in 
his  fiivor;  and,  truly,  I  could  not  Avonder  at  it. 
He  had  left  debts  there  and  at  Brookfield.     He 
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had  disappeared  stealthily  and  suddenly.  He 
had  borne  a  very  bad  character  among  his  broth- 
er officers.  He  was  a  swindler,  a  blackleg — in 
brief,  there  was  no  word  too  bad  for  him.  IMy 
kind  friends,  the  Bunnys,  Avere  especially  furions 
against  him.  Sir  Peter  could  not,  he  said,  get 
over  the  mortification  of  having  introduced  such 
a  person  to  his  friends.  "A  fellow  of  the  loiv- 
est  origin^  I'm  told.  If  he  had  even  been  a  man 
of  family  !  But  he  deceived  me  on  that  score. 
I  give  you  my  word,  he  deceived  me  complete- 
ly." 

Of  Matthew  Kitchen  I  heard  that  he  was — 
not  popular,  but  prosperous.  He  was  growing 
rich  very  rapidly.  Water-Eardlcy,  or  at  least 
the  property  upon  it,  had  been  sold  by  auction. 
When  Mr.  Kitchen's  claims  were  satisfied  there 
remained  little  for  the  other  creditors.  The 
remainder  of  the  lease  had  also  been  sold.  The 
purchaser  of  it,  to  every  one's  surprise,  Avas  the 
dissenting  jn-eacher  whose  ministrations  the 
family  of  the  Kitchens  had  attended  for  many 
years.  But  that  person  did  not  hold  his  pur- 
chase long.  It  presently  appeared  that  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Kitchen  himself  was  the  real  buyer.  He 
sublet  every  acre  of  the  land  to  a  neighboring 
farmer,  saving  only  the  garden  and  shrubbery, 
and  wit.iin  a  very  short  time  lie  and  his  family 
were  installed  in  my  old  home.  It  was  a 
strange  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  I  thought, 
which  had  made  Selina  mistress  of  Water- 
Eardley  Manor. 

Between  Alice  Dodd  and  her  brother  there 
was  a  breach  which  grew  wider  day  by  day. 
They  rarely  saw  each  other.  Mrs.  IMatthew 
Kitchen  declared  that  she  could  not  invite  the 
wife  of  a  publican  to  visit  her.  Selina's  native, 
stolid  self-sufficiency  had  grown  to  portentous 
proportions  with  her  growing  ])rosperity.  She 
did  no  active  harm.  She  obeyed  her  husband, 
and  reared  her  children,  and  ruled  her  house- 
hold, and  performed  the  public  ceremonies 
(whatever  they  were,  I  know  periodical  new 
bonnets  entered  into  her  conception  of  them) 
of  her  religion.  A  most  respectable  woman ! 
Who  could  say  a  word  against  her  ?  And  yet 
I  have  rarely  come  in  contact  with  a  character 
which  had  so  little  that  was  humane  as  Selina's. 

From  Woolling  there  came  from  time  to  time 
vague  murmurs,  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  sea, 
of — an  impending  marriage  in  the  Cudberry  fam- 
ily. Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  was  supposed  to 
be  paying  marked  attention  to  one  of  the  young 
ladies.  I  did  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know  to 
this  day,  why  Mr.  William  Hodgekinson  was 
commonly  spoken  of  by  the  appellation  of 
"Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son."  He  was  ]Mr. 
Hodgekinson's  son  also,  but  no  one  ever  men- 
tioned his  father.  Neither  did  they  usually 
call  him  briefly  AVill  Hodgekinson,  or  Young 
Hodgekinson,  or  Mr.  Hodgekinson  junior.  No; 
he  was  almost  invariably  "Mrs.  Hodgekinson's 
son."  I  wondered  sometimes  whether,  when 
he  should  be  married,  the  world  would  speak 
of  him  as  "Young  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  hus- 
band !"  and — contemplating  the  probability  of 


his  marrying  Tilly  Cudberry — I  really  though't 
it  very  likely.  I  even  alloAved  my  fancy  to 
conjure  up  a  time  when  he  might  be  known  to 
mankind  as  "  Miss  Hodgekinson's  papa  !" 

We  received  no  hint  of  any  matrimonial  proj- 
ect direct  from  the  Cudberrys  ;  so,  of  course, 
on  the  not  very  frequent  occasions  when  I  saw 
my  cousins  I  refrained  from  asking  questions 
which  time  would  infallibly  answer  if  I  held  my 
tongue  and  waited. 

The  spring  came,  and  then  my  dearest  moth- 
er returned  to  us,  wonderfully  strengthened 
and  restored.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  ever  again  the  pretty,  bright, 
youthful-looking  mother  whom — despite  traces 
of  care  and  sorrow — I  had  seen  on  the  day  on 
which  she  kissed  me  and  blessed  me  and  sign- 
ed away  her  marriage-settlement ;  that  had 
been  a  delicate-complexioned,  brown-haired, 
graceful  Avomau  Avho  seemed  barely  to  haA'e 
reached  middle  life.  The  figure  that  I  re- 
ceived in  my  arms  on  the  threshold  of  Mort- 
lands  was  a  very  diiferent  one.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  bent  and  bowed.  It  was  an  old 
figure.  Then  the  face  was  sallow  and  color- 
less, the  still  abundant  hair  gray,  the  mouth 
tremulous.  But  the  eyes — the  eyes  were  those 
of  my  own  darling  mother !  soft,  clear,  and 
sad — as  they  had  ever  been — and  full  of  in- 
eftable  sweetness.  She  had  gained  consider- 
able outward  calm  ;  and  she  talked  to  us  all  al- 
most cheerfully.  A  little  pale  gleam  of  sun- 
light flickered  over  the  surface  of  her  spirit. 
What  dark  and  undying  sorrow  lay  within  its 
depths  God  only  knew  ;  she  never  spoke  of  it. 

Little  Jane's  joy  at  mother's  return  was 
characteristically  intense  and  undemonstrative. 
She  sat  quiet  and  attentive  until  the  first  words 
of  welcome  and  the  first  bustle  of  arrival  were 
over.  Then,  having  Avaited  her  opportunity 
AA-itli  astonishing  self-control,  she  toiled  up 
stairs — a  laboring  journey,  for  little  Jane's  legs 
Avere  still  very  small,  and  had  never  been  very 
strong — and  brought  down  her  sampler  and 
laid  it  on  mother's  lap. 

I  do  not  think  mother  Avould  have  noticed  it 
— at  all  events  slie  might  not — had  I  not  luck- 
ily guessed  the  child's  errand,  and  prepared  my 
mother  to  admire  the  great  Avork. 

Jane  flushed  and  grcAv  pale  at  the  praises 
AA'hich  mother  bestowed  upon  it.  Presently 
she  said,  Avith  earnest,  dilated  eyes, 

"I  icould  give  it  to  'oo ;  but  my  OAvn  muvver 
must  have  it.  INIy  oAvn  muvver  Avould  be  so 
sorry  if  I  didn't  give  it  to  her.  'Oo  Avouldn't. 
"Oo  don't  love  Jane  de  best ;  but  I  loA-e  'oo." 

Mother  had  been  Avith  us  again  about  tAvo 
months — they  had  glided  aAvay  Avith  peaceful 
monotony — and  the  summer  Avas  near  at  hand, 
Avhen  one  afternoon  my  grandfather  sent  forme 
to  his  study.  It  Avas  an  unusual  hour,  and  an 
unusual  summons,  and  I  entei'ed  Avitli  a  little 
trepidation.  Grandfather's  face  did  not  alto- 
gether reassure  me.  There  Avas  sorroAv  in  it, 
but  something  besides  sorroAV  Avhich  I  could  not 
decipher. 
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"Anne,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
me,  "Donald's  father  is  dead." 

"Oh,  grandfather!" 

"  He  died  in  India.  Poor  Steenic !  We 
were  children  together.  I — I  was  very  fond 
of  him."  Grandfather  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands  for  a  few  minutes.  I  did  not  interrupt 
his  sorrow.      My  own  eyes  were  dim. 

"Well,"  said  grandfather,  raising  his  head 
and  tossing  back  his  thick  white  hair  with  a 
quick,  decisive,  motion  that  was  habitual  with 
him,  "  now  I  have  something  else  in  say  to  you. 
I'm  going  to  ask  your  opinion,  or  rather  to  ask 
you  to  approve — approbation  is  the  only  com- 
fortable sort  of  advice,  you  know,  little  Nancy 
— to  approve  what  I  have  done.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Donald." 

He  stopped. 

"Yes,  dear  grandfather?" 

"And  have  begged  him  to  come  down  here 
without  delay." 

"Here!     To  Mortlands?" 

"Yes,  child.  I  must  see  him.  It  is  right 
that  I  should.  I  don't  think  he  will  refuse  to 
come  to  his  father's  old  friend  at  this  moment. 
Do  you  think  he  will,  Anne  ?" 

"  No — no,  dear  grandfather.  I — I  don't  think 
he  will  refuse  to  come  to  you." 

"And  you,  Anne — will  you  forgive  me  if  I 
put  you  to  a  little  pain  in  meeting  Donald? 
You  will  bear  that  for  me  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  dearest  grandfather!  And  please 
don't  mind  my  crying  a  little.  Don't  misun- 
derstand my  tears.  It  makes  me  think  so  of 
the  old  days.  It  brings  back  that  birthday 
story  you  told  me  once  about  yourself  and 
'Steenie,' school-boys  together,  and  that  first 
evening  that  Donald  came — and — and — let  me 
cry  !  Oh,  let  me  cry  a  little  ;  it  will  ease  my 
heart!" 


CIIArTER  XLV. 

It  was  more  than  eight  months  since  I  had 
seen  Donald  when  he  arrived  at  Mortlands. 
He  did  not  come  down  immediately  on  my 
grandfather's  summons,  having  to  prove  Cap- 
tain Ayrlie's  will,  and  to  arrange  a  good  deal 
of  business  connected  with  it.  But  he  (Don- 
ald) lost  no  time  in  writing  to  my  grandfather, 
and  in  assuring  him  that  he  would  come  and 
sec  him  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
do  so. 

Captain  Ayrlie  had  died  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  all  of  which — with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  annuity  to  an  old  body-servant,  a 
mourning  ring  to  my  grandfather,  and  one  to 
Colonel  Fisher,  and  a  few  such  trifles — he  be- 
queathed unconditionally  to  his  son. 

The  same  mail  which  brought  the  tidings  of 
his  death  brought  also  a  long  letter  from  him 
to  my  grandfather.  He  had  written  it  but  two 
days  before  he  died. 

In  it  he  said  that  he  had  for  some  time  been 
aware  that  his  days  were  numbered,  and  that. 


although  his  physicians  encouraged  him  to 
hope  for  some  years  of  life,  he  himself  neither 
expected  nor  desired  to  live  very  much  longer. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  go  to  his  rest,  feeling 
old  and  lonely,  and  having  done  his  work  in 
the  world. 

"Old!"  cried  I,  when  my  grandfather  read 
me  this  portion  of  the  letter.  "Why,  he  was 
younger  than  you  are,  grandftither." 

"Yes,  a  few  years — four  or  five,  I  suppose. 
But  I  have  not  lived  thirty  years  of  my  life  in 
India;  and,  besides,  my  work  isnt  yet  quite 
done.  I  hope  to  make  a  shift  to  hobble  on 
until  it  is  done,  little  Nancy.  Steenie  was 
lonely,  you  see.  His  boy  was  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  him.  He  could  scarcely  look  forward  to 
having  Donald  out  there  ;  and  as  to  his  coming 
to  England,  he  had  given  up  the  idea  years 
ago.  He  had  got  into  a  certain  routine  of  life — 
into  certain  habits  and  customs — and  it  would 
never  have  suited  him  to  begin  all  over  again, 
as  it  were.  Poor  Steenie  was  the  gentlest, 
swcetest-natured,  most  high-minded  fellow  im- 
aginable from  a  boy  upward.  But  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  soft  indolence  in  his  character — a 
good  deal  o?  vis  inerti(e.'^ 

"That  is  not  like  Donald,"  said  I,  musingly. 

"Donald!  iJonald!  Good  Heavens,  no!" 
cried  my  grandfather.  "Donald  is  about  as 
energetic  a  human  being  as  I  ever  encountered 
in  my  life.  And  he  wastes  no  power  in  fuss. 
His  poor  father  wrote  me  all  this  long  letter 
about  him.  His  wish  was  that  Donald  should 
stay  near  me.  He  says  that  in  the  young  man's 
letters  to  India  he  has  always  spoken  of  me  as 
having  been  a  second  father  to  him,  that  all 
Donald's  affections  seem  centred  here,  and  that 
it  is  a  great  consolation  to  him — to  Captain 
Ayrlie,  that  is — to  feel  that  his  son  is  surround- 
ed by  true  friends.  'For,'  he  Avrites,  'Donald 
loves  the  familiarity  of  friendship ;  he  is  shy 
and  warm-hearted,  like  his  dear  mother;  and 
he  would  find  life  a  dreary  business  without 
kindness  and  affection.'  " 

"So  we  most  of  us  should,  I  suppose," 
said  I. 

"  Some  natures  can  do  better  without  tliem 
than  others.  Don't  you  fancy  that  if  you  gave 
Sam  Cudberry  Donald's  money,  and  liberty  to 
do  as  he  pleased  with  it,  he  would  not  be  apt 
to  pine  or  find  life  savorless  for  want  of  affec- 
tion ?  You  smile  at  the  very  notion.  Poor 
Steenie  goes  at  some  length  into  money-mat- 
ters, explaining  to  mc  the  particulars  of  his 
fortune  ;  and  he  charges  me  to  give  Donald  my 
best  advice  as  to  the  disposal  of  it.  lly  ad- 
vice on  such  points  will  not  be  worth  much, 
but  I  look  on  Steenie's  last  request — which  he 
makes  to  me  with  a  good  deal  of  solemnity — 
as  sacred.  And  therefore  I  have,  as  I  told 
you,  begged  Donald  to  come  here  and  let  me 
talk  with  him  and  show  him  his  fsither's  letter." 
On  a  fair  evening  at  the  end  of  May  Donald 
arrived  at  Mortlands.  Long  bluish  shadows 
were  lying  on  the  grass-plot  in  the  garden.  A 
nightingale,  hidden  in  a  tangle  of  fresh  young 
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foliage,  was  preluding  in  low,  rich,  liquid  tones, 
and  had  not  yet  hurst  forth  into  the  full  rapture 
of  his  song.  I  have  never  understood  why  the 
nightingale's  note  should  be  termed  sad  and 
lamenting.  To  me — even  when  I  have  been 
most  sorrowful  myself — it  has  ever  seemed  the 
very  soul  of  rapture ;  an  intense,  quivering 
rapture,  such  as  no  other  sound  conveys  to  my 
imagination.  It  is  true  that  in  its  very  ecsta- 
sy there  is  something  akin  to  pain,  something 
suggestive  of  the  mysterious  sadness  wliich  un- 
derlies our  highest  joys — and  our  highest  joys 
only. 

Mother  had  been  prepared  for  Donald's  ar- 
rival, but  she  showed  no  agitation  such  as  we 
had  feared  might  overcome  her  at  the  sigiit  of 
him.  Ever  since  her  return  from  the  sea-side 
she  had  been  free  from  any  hysterical  attack. 
Nothing  seemed  to  have  much  power  to  excite 
emotion  in  her.  I  was  often  reminded  when  I 
looked  at  my  mother  of  the  words  of  a  song  I 
had  heard  years  ago  : 

"  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 
A  grief  I  ne'er  impart; 
It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear, 
But  it  consumes  my  heart." 

"We  were  all  sitting  out  in  the  garden  when 
Donald  arrived — all  we  women,  that  is,  for 
grandfather  awaited  him  in  his  study. 

My  mother  was  lying  half  reclined  in  an 
easy-chair  just  outside  the  dining-room  window, 
Mrs.  Abram  was  near  her,  in  tlie  shadow,  knit- 
ting, of  course,  and  with  a  queer  little  tract  ly- 
ing open  on  her  knee,  and  embellished  with  a 
wood-cut  which  I  am  convinced  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  letterpress ;  for  it  rep- 
resented a  young  woman  in  a  low  gown  and  a 
straw  hat  trimmed  with  flowers,  standing  at  a 
cottage  door  in  apparently  tender  conversation 
with  a  youth  attired  in  the  extreme  of  foshion 
of  about  the  year  1810. 

Little  Jane  was  gravely  studying  her  next 
day's  lesson  in  the  spelling-book,  seated  on  the 
ground  not  far  from  mother's  cliair.  I  had  a 
book,  but  was  not  reading.  I  was  lazily  listen- 
ing to  the  nightingale,  and  drinking  in  the 
sweet  evening  scents,  and  letting  the  calm 
minutes  float  by  me — watching  their  course,  al- 
most, as  one  watches  the  ripples  of  a  stream. 

We  had  heard  no  sound  of  arrival  when 
Donald  appeared  among  us.  Keturah,  it  seem- 
ed, had  been  on  the  watch  for  him,  and  had 
taken  him  into  my  grandfather's  room  at  once, 
Donald  had  been  at  INIortlands  nearly  an  hour 
before  I  saw  him. 

He  bent  over  my  mother  and  took  her  hand. 
He  shook  hands  also  with  Mrs.  Abram.  Then 
he  turned  toward  me.  At  first  I  believe  he 
was  going  merely  to  bow  to  me  ;  but  I  held 
out  my  hand,  and  h^.took  it  for  an  instant,  and 
then  relinquished  iL  n  silence. 

I  can  not  express  the  chill  at  my  heart  which 
Donald's  demeanor  gave  me.  It  was  like  a 
numbing  blow.  I  was  instantly  depressed,  and 
shrank  into  myself,  remaining  silent,  or  speak- 
ing in  monosyllables. 


I  had  expected  to  feel  some  pain  in  meeting 
Donald,  but  not  this  pain. 

Presently  my  grandfather  came  to  the  dining- 
room  window  and  called  us  in.  It  was  too 
late,  he  said,  for  mother  to  remain  out-of-doors  ; 
there  was  a  heavy  dew  falling. 

We  all  obeyed  his  summons,  and  entered  the 
dining-room  ;  and  Keturah  brought  tea  and 
meat,  and  we  sat  round  the  table  and  ate  and 
drank,  and  some  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
verse with  ease  and  clieerfulness ;  but  it  would 
not  do.  That  first  evening  was  altogether 
blank  and  disappointing.  How  could  our  life 
go  on  if  all  our  subsequent  intercourse  were  to 
be  equally  constrained  ? 

I  saw  grandfather  watching  me  imeasily,  and 
glancing  from  me  to  Donald,  and  from  Donald 
to  me.  I  feared  that  he — who  had  not  seen 
our  first  meeting — would  blame  me  for  the 
coldness  which  was  manifest  enough.  And  yet 
I  felt  that  in  this  case  I  was  not  blamable. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  explanation  be- 
tween grandfather  and  myself  that  night,  I 
told  myself,  in  reflecting  npon  the  events  of  the 
evening  in  my  own  room,  that  Donald  must  be 
excused  for  his  chilling  manner  on  our  first 
meeting ;  that  he  possibly  was  unaware  how 
severe  his  demeanor  had  been  toward  me ; 
that  without  any  doubt  he  too  had  suffered — he 
was  too  utterly  sincere  for  me  not  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  attachment  he  had  formerly 
professed  for  me,  and  in  the  grief  he  had  shown 
on  that  day  when  Ave  parted  at  Water-Eardley 
— and  that  in  a  day  or  two  he  would  recover 
self-command  enough  to  resume  something  of 
his  old  familiar  manner  toward  me.  I  told 
myself  all  this,  and  it  sounded  sage  and  reason- 
able ;  but — it  was  utterly  unconvincing.  JNIy 
heart  would  not  be  thus  logically  comforted, 
and — shall  I  confess  it  ? — I  cried  myself  to 
sleep. 

The  next  day  Donald  behaved  to  me  in  the 
same  chilling  way,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next  day  after  that.  His  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  became  genial  as  of  old.  To 
my  mother  he  resumed  the  respectful  tender- 
ness he  had  shown  her  from  his  childhood.  To 
Mrs.  Abram,  to  little  Jane,  to  the  servants,  he 
was  his  own  old  self,  softened  and  made  nat- 
urally graver  by  the  losses  and  sorrows  which 
had  befallen  him  and  us.  But  to  me  he  never 
softened.  He  avoided  me  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  and  when  he  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  address  mc,  it  was  with  a  rigid 
formality  which  was  never  for  a  moment  re- 
laxed. 

After  enduring  a  week  of  this,  I  went  to  my 
grandfather  and  told  him  that,  loath  as  I  was 
to  do  any  thing  which  might  make  his  position 
difficult,  or  which  might  cause  him  pain,  I  felt 
it  to  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  on  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  Donald  Ayrlie,  eating  at 
the  same  table,  forming  part  of  the  same  family 
circle,  while  he  plainly  shoAved  me,  in  every 
look  and  every  tone,  that  my  presence  Avas  irk- 
some and  distasteful  to  him.     And  that  I  Avould 
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ask  his  (grandfather's)  leave  to  pay  a  promised 
visit  to  Woolling.  I  had  no  doubt  I  should 
be  able  to  extend  the  visit  to  a  few  weeks,  by 
which  time  Donald  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
departed  from  Mortlands. 

Grandfather  was  distressed  by  my  words. 
And  he  was  all  kindness  and  affection  to  me. 
But  he  was  nnable  to  deny  that  Donald  was 
treating  me  badly.  He  was  grieved,  surprised, 
puzzled,  he  said  ;  but  he  could  not  deny  the  fact. 

"And  what,  after  all,  have  I  done  to  merit 
such  treatment,  grandfather?"  I  said.  "If 
Donald  had  ever — had  ever — felt  for  me  as  he 
once  professed  to  feel,  surely  he  could  not  have 
grown  thus  rancorous.  It  is  unreasonable — 
cruel!" 

I  broke  down,  and  cried  bitterly.  My  wom- 
anly pride  would  have  prevented  me  from  yield- 
ing to  this  weakness  in  Donald's  presence  ;  but 
I  was  so  sure  of  grandfather's  sympathy,  so 
confident  that  he  would  not  misinterpret  my 
emotion,  that  I  gave  way  to  it,  after  a  moment- 
ary struggle,  unrestrainedly. 

"Come,  come,  my  dear  child,"  said  grand- 
father, stroking  my  hair  fondly,  "  this  will  nev- 
er do !  I  can  not  have  my  little  Nancy  made 
unhappy.  I  can  not  have  her  driven  from  my 
house  for  all  the  Donalds  in  the  world.  He 
has  some  crotchet  in  his  head ;  there  is  some 
misapprehension.      I  must  try  to  set  it  right." 

"Oh,  pray,  dear  grandfather,  say  nothing  to 
Donald  about  this !  I  could  not  bear  that  he 
should  think — that  he  should  fancy — " 

"Have  no  fear,  my  Nancy,  that  I  shall  com- 
promise your  feminine  dignity.  Donald  shall 
fancy  nothing  but  the  simple  truth,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  set  it  before  him." 

However,  I  still  persisted  in  my  project  of 
going  to  Woolling  for  a  little  time.  I  wrote  to 
Aunt  Cudberry,  who  returned  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  me  to  come  and  stay  for  as  long  a 
time  as  I  could.  Grandfather,  after  a  little 
opposition,  came  round  to  my  plan.  In  truth, 
I  felt  that  some  cliange  was  becoming  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  me.  I  was  nervous,  and 
wretched.  I  had  now  no  special  active  duties 
to  perform  for  my  mother.  I  could  be  well 
spared  for  a  week  or  two.  Even  grandfather 
woidd  miss  me  less,  now  that  he  had  Donald. 
The  daily  meeting  with  Donald — hoping  each 
morning  to  find  in  him  some  semblance  of  his 
old  self,  some  beam  of  the  former  frank  kind- 
ness toward  me  in  his  eyes — and  the  daily  dis- 
appointment of  his  cold  and  distant  greeting, 
was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  felt  so 
helpless,  so  unable  to  appeal  to  onr  old  affec- 
tionate friendship.  My  tongue  was  tied,  my 
spirit  was  fettered,  by  the  remembrance  of  Don- 
ald's declaration  at  Water-Eardley.  How  could 
I  go  to  him  and  beg  him  to  take  me  back  into 
his  heart?  How  could  I  do  so — now?  My 
feeling  toward  him  fluctuated.  Sometimes  I 
thought  that,  but  for  the  remembrance  of  that 
day  when  he  had  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, 
I  could  have  knelt  down  before  him  and  taken 
his  hand,  and  cried,  "Donald,  let  us  love  each 


other  and  trust  each  other  as  we  did  when 
we  were  children.  If  I  have  pained  you,  for- 
give me.  Be  kind  and  gentle  with  me,  Don- 
ald, for  I  have  suff'ered  greatly,  and  my  heart 
is  sore." 

At  other  times  my  pride  rose,  and  my  sense 
of  justice  was  outraged  by  his  frigid  demeanor. 
What  had  I  done,  after  all  ?  How  had  I  mer- 
ited to  be  so  treated?  I  had  never  willingly 
deceived  him  by  word  or  deed.  It  was  too 
harsh,  too  unreasonable.  I  would  shake  oflf 
my  depression,  and  care  no  more  for  one  who 
evidently  had  ceased  to  care  for  me. 

But  whatever  other  phase  of  feeling  I  passed 
through,  I  never  attainted  to  that  of  not  caring. 

Mother  expressed  a  little  surprise  at  my  de- 
termination to  go  to  Woolling.  Would  they 
behave  kindly  and  considerately  to  me  there? 
She  Avas  afraid  they  would  be  rough,  and  that 
I  should  find  myself  in  an  uncongenial  atmqs- 
phcre.  But  she  did  not  seriously  oppose  my 
going  from  the  first ;  and  when  grandfather  told 
her  that  I  was  running  the  risk  of  growing  mor- 
bidly sensitive  and  depressed,  and  that  a  change 
— even  a  change  to  the  society  of  not  too  sym-, 
pathetic  persons — would  do  me  good  in  mind 
and  body,  she  even  urged  me  to  depart. 

Accordingly  one  day  I  had  my  clothes  packed 
in  a  little  black  box,  and  quietly  mounted  in  a 
fly  from  Ilorsingham,  to  be  driven  to  Woolling. 
Mr.  Cudberry  had  offered  to  send  for  me ;  but 
I  preferred  to  go  in  my  own  fashion. 

As  the  fly  left  Mortlands  garden  gate  Don- 
ald appeared,  on  his  way  home  to  dinner,  and 
the  driver  of  the  fly  knowing  him,  and  seeing 
him  glance  curiously  to  discover  the  occupant 
of  the  vehicle,  touched  his  hat  and  pulled  up  to 
give  Donald  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me. 

I  was  heartily  vexed  at  the  man's  proceed- 
ing ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  • 

"Oh,  Anne!  Is  it  you?"  stammered  Don- 
ald, in  considerable  surprise,  when  he  saw  me. 

"Yes  ;  I — I — am  going — " 

"  Going!      You  are  not  going  away?" 

There  was  more  impulse  and  warmth  in  his 
manner  as  he  leaned  forward  into  the  coach  to 
look  at  me  than  I  had  encountered  from  him 
for  many  a  long  day.  For  once  his  cold  man- 
ner would  have  been  the  best  for  me.  It  Avould 
have  given  me  courage.  The  little  gleam  of 
sunshine  melted  me.  I  could  scarcely  speak, 
and  made  a  desperate  and  not  wholly  success- 
ful struggle  to  keep  back  my  tears. 

"  I  am  going  on  a  visit.  I — I  have  not  been 
quite  well,  and  the— the— change  is  thought 
good  for  me.     Good-by." 

I  signed  to  the  driver  to  go  on.  As  he  drove 
away  I  leaned  back  in  a  corner  of  the  coach  and 
covered  my  face  with  my  handkerchief;  not, 
however,  before  I  had  seen  Donald's  face  for 
one  brief  moment  as  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  be- 
side the  garden  gate  and  looked  after  me.  He 
looked  very  sad.  There  was  a  wistful,  tender 
expression  in  his  eyes,  and  his  forehead  was 
knitted  into  painful  lines.  It  seemed  as  if — al- 
most as  if  he  was  sorry  to  see  me  depart. 
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And  yet  how  could  that  be  ?  He  had  shown 
me  that  my  presence  irked  him  •  so,  of  course, 
he  could  not  regret  me. 

Besides — 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

I  OCCUPIED  a  rambling,  sloping-floored  cham- 
ber in  the  old  part  of  the  house  at  Woolling.  I 
had  chosen  it  myself.  A  long  occupation  of 
the  guest-chamber  at  Woolling  Avas  dreadful  to 
my  imagination.  It  had  been  prepared  for  me 
by  Uncle  Cudberry's  express  order.  He  never 
interfered  in  the  household  arrangements  save 
when  his  wife  or  daughters  sought  to  relax  his 
tight  grip  of  the  purse-strings.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion he  had,  as  he  told  me,  explicitly  com- 
manded that  the  best  spare  room  in  his  house 
should  be  prepared  for  me.  However,  I  per- 
suaded him  (after  having  tenanted  it  for  one 
night)  to  allow  me  to  change  my  quarters. 

The  best  room  was  stufty,  low-pitched,  small- 
windowed,  carpeted,  curtained,  dreary  beyond 
description.  Drab  hangings  of  some  thick  wool- 
en stuff  excluded  all  air  from  the  bed,  whereon 
were  piled  feather-stuffed  ])illows  and  a  great 
mass  of  d  own  covered  with  blankets  and  coun- 
terpanes, which  it  made  one  gasp  to  look  upon 
in  the  hot  summer  weather.  My  new  chamber 
was  bare  and  poorly  furnished  enough  ;  but  one 
breathed  there,  and  could  get  a  pleasant  peep 
at  the  landscape  behind  the  house  from  the  old- 
fashioned  lattice  windows  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  These  reasons  I  alleged  for  wishing 
to  occupy  it ;  but  there  was,  besides,  another 
reason,  which  I  could  scarcely  avow,  but  which 
was  a  powerful  one  with  me.  In  the  "best" 
room  I  should  have  been  exposed  to  frequent 
incursions  from  my  cousins,  whereas  in  the  old 
part  of  the  house  I  was  much  more  secluded 
and  inaccessible, 

I  think  that  I  rather  conciliated  the  girls — 
unconsciously  I  am  bound  to  confess — by  re- 
moving from  the  best  room.  My  occupying  it 
at  all  had  been  contrary  to  those  mysterious 
traditional  laws  which  governed  the  home  life 
of  the  Cudberry  family.  That  sacred  apart- 
ment was  for  elder  guests.  I  was  too  young 
and  altogether  too  insignificant  to  have  any 
right  to  the  dignity  which  Avas  conferred  by 
sleeping  therein. 

No  limit  bad  been  fixed  for  my  stay.  I  Avas 
to  remain,  Uncle  Cudberry  said,  as  long  as  I 
liked,  and  the  longer  the  better.  In  my  own 
mind  I  had  resolved  not  to  return  to  Mortlands 
imtil  Donald  should  be  gone,  unless  any  unex- 
pected circumstance  should  meanwhile  make 
my  presence  desirable  to  my  mother  or  grand- 
father. But  I  said  nothing  about  my  resolu- 
tion at  Woolling. 

The  days  passed  aAvay  monotonously,  but 
peacefully  on  the  Avhole.  Little  sharp  speech- 
es and  the  general  angu/arifi/  of  character  Avhich 
distinguished  my  cousins  hurt  me  no  more  as 
they  had  once  done.    My  mind  and  heart  Avere 


noAv  preoccupied  Avith  other  and  graver  things.' 
They  all  saAV  and  said — for  their  candor  in  ex- 
pressing any  tiling  unpleasant  was  quite  perfect 
— that  Anne  had  grown  dull  and  mopish  and 
"quite  like  an  old  Avoman,"  But  they  would 
add  to  this  observation  others  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Oh,  Avell,  of  course,  you  knoAA-,  it  can't 
be  expected  that  Anne  should  have  got  over  all 
the  troubles  so  quick  I"  or  "Ah,  /don't  suppose 
that  you'll  ever  be  Avhat  you  Avere  again,  Anne 
Furness.  And  perhaps,  on  the  Avhole,  it  is  for 
the  best ;  for  your  spirit  Avas  terribly  high — 
now  Avasn't  it?" 

But,  on  the  Avhole,  as  I  have  said,  the  days 
Avent  by  peacefully.  I  Avas  able  to  spend  a  good 
many  hours  by  myself.  The  inclination  for  sol- 
itude had  grown  on  me  of  late.  The  Cudberrys 
considered  it  part  of  my  general  "  mopishness," 
and,  luckily,  did  not  take  it  as  a  personal  affront 
to  the  family,  I  used  to  sit  up  in  the  sloping- 
floored  room  I  had  chosen  and  stare  out  over  the 
landscape  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  house  Avould 
be  quite  silent  —  that  part  of  it  at  all  events  — 
and  the  summer  sunlight  Avould  quiver  on  the 
floor,  and  cast  there  the  shadoAvs  of  the  diamond- 
paned  lattice ;  and  the  flies  Avould  buzz  around 
me  Avith  a  sleepy  sound,  and  the  whole  air  Avould 
seem  to  be  the  quintessence  of  dreamy  indo- 
lence, Avhich  entered  into  one's  very  blood. 

Once  Uncle  Cudberry  asked  me  Avhat  I  did 
up  there  in  my  room  all  the  morning  ;  and  Avhen 
I  most  truthfully  answered,  "Nothing,"  he  shook 
his  head,  and  gave  me  a  lecture  against  listless 
idleness. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Cudberry,"  said  I,  "  Ave  are  born 
not  only  to  do,  but  to  be  and  to  suffer.  Let  me 
'  be'  and  '  suffer.'  I  feel  a  sort  of  vegetable  life 
in  me  Avhen  I  sit  at  the  open  AvindoAv  Avith  the 
air  breathing  on  my  forehead.  I  don't  know 
that  I  am  altogether  idle  ;  I  am  '  being.'  " 

Neither  the  girls  nor  poor  dear  Aunt  Cud- 
berry in  the  least  understood  this  speech ;  but 
I  think  Uncle  Cudberry  did,  for  he  snubbed 
Tilly  Avhen  she  screamed  out  in  hilarious  dis- 
dain of  my  stupidity,  "Good  gracious,  Anne! 
A  vegetable  life!  What  Avill  you  say  next? 
And  comparing  yourself  to  a  verb — '  to  be,' '  to 
do,'  or  '  to  sufter !'  Well,  for  my  part,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  get  into  that  condition.  I  al- 
Avavs  had  an  active  mind,  and  always  shall 
haA-e." 

Upon  Avhich  her  father  told  her  that  an  act- 
ive mind  and  an  active  tongue  Avere  by  no 
means  the  same  or  even  similar  things.  And 
he  took  care  that  I  Avas  not  molested  in  my  sol- 
itary hours  after  tliat, 

Sam  Cudberry  Avas  not  very  frequently  at 
home  during  the  day.  To  use  his  OAvn  phrase, 
he  "  fought  shy"  of  me,  I  reminded  him  of 
unpleasant  topics.  Indeed,  he  frankly  said  that 
he  couldn't  bear  being  made  to  remember  any 
thing  disagreeable ;  and  that  he  couldn't  look 
at  me  Avithout  remembering  hoAv  he  had  been 
"let  in"  by  Lacer ;  and  he  should  think  that 
that  AA'as  disagreeable  enough  for  a  felloAA%  Avasn't 
it  ?    By  Jove !     In  ansAver  to  some  inquiries  of 
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mine  he  admitted  that  the  extent  to  which 
Gervase  Lacer  had  cheated  him  was  only  by 
defranding  him  of  the  amount  he  (Sam)  was  to 
have  received  as  a  bribe  for  hoKling  his  tongue 
about  the  fatal  race-horse  whose  failure  had 
ruined  us  all.  "He  (//(/ want  to  borrow  some 
ready  tin,"  said  Sam,  with  a  cunning  grin  ;  "  but 
I  wasn't  quite  so  green  as  all  that  comes  to  ! — not 
if  S.  Cudberry,  Junior,  was  aware  of  it.  But  he 
did  me  all  the  same,  because  I  stumped  up  some- 
thing to  make  my  sister  Tilly  hold  her  tongue. 
And  she  got  a  sort  of  hold  upon  me ;  and  she 
got  the  money,  and  I  got — nothing  !  And  you 
catch  Tilly  giving  up  a  dump  when  she's  once 
grabbed  it !  And  once,  when  soft  sawder  didn't 
do  when  I  tried  to  coax  her  out  of  what  she'd 
liad  of  me  on  fiUse  pretenses,  and  I  tried  to 
bully  her,  she  threatened  to  go  to  the  governor 
and  split  upon  the  whole  thing  then  and  there. 
That's  a  nice  kind  of  sister  for  a  fellow  to  have, 
isn't  it  ?  So  you  see,  Anne,  you  can't  wonder 
at  my  not  particularly  enjoying  the  sight  of 
your  countenance  at  the  family  dinner-table." 

I  very  coolly  assured  him  that  our  distaste 
for  each  other's  society  was  quite  mutual,  but 
that  so  long  as  I  remained  the  guest  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  I  should  take  care  to  treat  him 
with  civility.  And  so  we  remained  on  perfect- 
ly peaceable  terms. 

But,  coarse,  selfish,  and  nnfeeling  as  Sam 
Cudberry  was  at  all  times,  something  had  oc- 
curred quite  recently  to  rutfle  his  temper  to  an 
unusual  degree.  He  had  been  paying  assidu- 
ous court  to  Barbara  Bunny,  and  Barbara  Bun- 
ny one  day  point-blank  refused  him.  There 
was  no  disguise  or  concealment  about  the  fact 
in  the  family.  Sam  came  home  and  complain- 
ed loudly  of  Barbara's  behavior.  It  was  a  cu- 
rious scene,  and  I  witnessed  it  all  very  quietly 
from  a  corner  behind  Aunt  Cudberry 's  arm- 
chair in  the  drawing-room,  where  we  were  all 
assembled  after  dinner. 

"It's  come  to  something,  I  think,"  said  Sam, 
stamping  about  the  room,  and  beginning  to  pull 
otV  a  pair  of  lavender-colored  gloves  he  liad 
donned  for  the  occasion  (for  Sam  had  not  been 
dining  at  home,  but  had  passed  the  morning  at 
Horsiugham) — ''it's  come  to  something  when 
a  Cudberry  of  Woolling  is  refused  by  a  Bunny  !" 

Here  he  gave  his  smart  glove  a  violent  wrench ; 
but  being  suddenly  restrained  by  prudential  con- 
siderations, he  stopped,  looked  at  it,  drew  it  otf 
carefully,  folded  it  within  its  fellow,  and  put 
them  both  into  his  pocket. 

''Refused?  Never  I"  screamed  the  girls  in 
chorus. 

"La,  my!  "Well,  there  now,  never  mind, 
poor  dear  thing!"  said  Aunt  Cudberry,  with  an 
agitated  voice,  and  her  most  gutta-perchian 
changes  of  countenance.  A  stranger  would 
have  supposed  her  to  be  smiling  atVably  had  he 
looked  merely  at  her  mouth,  and  to  be  on  the 
point  of  crying  had  he  contined  his  attention  to 
the  upper  part  of  her  face. 

"  Never  mind,  ma !''  echoed  Tilly.  And  cer- 
tainly it  icas  a  singular  phrase  wherewith  to  ad- 


dress a  rejected  wooer.  But  Tilly  did  not  re- 
gard it  merely  in  that  light,  for  she  proceeded  : 
' '  Oh,  it's  all  nonsense  never  minding !  But  you 
would  see  the  family  trampled  in  the  mire,  for 
all  you'd  care,  ma.  But  Bnnnys  are  not  going 
to  gallop  quite  over  ns,  I  hope  I     Not  Biinni/sf'' 

''This  is  your  friend,  ^liss  Anne,"  said  Sam, 
suddenly  turning  to  me.  "What  do  vou  think 
of  this?" 

"Really,  Sam,  my  predominant  feeling  is  sur- 
prise. I  had  no  idea  that  you  intended  to  pro- 
pose to  Barbara." 

"Well,  p'raps  not;  but  site  had,  I  can  tell 

you." 

"I  have  never,  to  speak  honestly,  seen  any 
thing  in  Barbara's  manner  toward  you  which 
coidd  be  taken  for  encouragement.'' 

Here  Ilenny  observed  in  an  audible  "aside" 
that  people's  notions  difl'ered,  and  that  Anne's 
idea  of  what  was  encouragement  to  a  gentleman 
and  what  wasn't  might  possibly  vary  very  wide- 
ly from  the  standard  of  demeanor  which  was  ex- 
pected in  Sir  Beter  Bunny's  daughter.  Hen- 
rietta was  always  peculiarly  venomous  toward 
me  ;  but  I  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  al- 
lowing myself  to  be  tempted  into  a  quarrel  with 
her;  so  I  proceeded,  addressing  Sam — 

"But  though  I  must  render  this  justice  to 
Barbara,  I  am  very  sorry,  Sam,  for  your  dis- 
appointment. And  if  your  feelings  were  en- 
gaged—" 

"  Oh,  feelings  be  blowed  !  You  don't  fancy 
I'm  a-going  to  fret  niyself  about  /ler,  do  you  ? 
And  as  to  disappointnuMit,  I  know  whose  the 
loss  is,  I  flatter  myself." 

Well  as  I  thought  I  knew  my  second-cousin, 
I  stared  at  him  in  momentary  surprise  on  hear- 
ing this  speech.  He  caught  my  look,  and  re- 
garding me  sidewavs  sulkilv,  said, 

"Wdl?" 

"Well — I — well,  then,  since  you  are  neither 
heart-broken  nor  even  greatly  disappointed,  I 
confess  I  don't  see  what  you  complain  of.'' 

Here  I  was  fallen  foul  of  by  the  whole  party. 
Even  Aunt  Cudberry  shook  her  lopsided  cap 
at  me,  and  said, 

"  Why,  deary  me,  Anne,  think  what  they 
sprung  from,  poor  things,  you  know  !" 

The  girls  were  furiously  indignant,  and  Tilly 
was  impelled  by  the  excitement  of  her  wrath 
to  rise  to  quite  lofty  regions  of  eloquence.  If 
Bunnys  were  to  trample  on  Cudberrys  of  Wool- 
ling,  what  hold-fast  and  security  remained  in 
the  world  for  law  and  order  ?  Even  Virtue's 
self  might  be  disdained  and  disregarded,  at  that 
rate.  And  could  I — /  who  had  the  honor  to 
be,  however  distantly,  connected  with  that  fam- 
ily— excuse  and  condone  the  presumptuous  te- 
merity of  a  Bunny?  Tilly  was  sorry  for  my 
state  of  mind  if  I  could  do  so. 

"Why,  come,"  said  I,  in  a  momentary  lull 
of  the  storm  I  had  raised,  "after  all,  the  whole 
matter  amounts  to  this  :  ]Miss  Bunny  and  Lady 
Bunny  and  Sir  Peter  may  all  entertain  the  high- 
est respect  for  your  family,  only  Barbara  does 
not  like  Sam  well  enough  to  marrv  him.      You 
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can't  pretend  that  she  is  bound  to  fall  in  love 
with  him  merely  because  his  name  happens  to 
be  Cudberry  !  Suppose  a  similar  thing  to  take 
place  here,  would  any  of  you  think  yourselves 
obliged  to  marry  the  first  man  that  asked  you, 
whether  you  liked  him  or  not,  just  because  he 
had  a  longer  genealogy  than  you  have  ?" 

"Oueof  ?is/"  cried  the  three  sisters  in  shrill 
scorn.  And  then  Tilly  added,  with  extraor- 
dinary emphasis,  "Oh,  that's  a  veiy  different 
thing!" 

And,  what  is  strange,  but  true,  she  really 
thought  so. 

When  Uncle  Cudberry  came  to  be  told  of 
Sam's  unsuccessful  suit  he  displayed  no  such 
violent  indignation  as  his  children  had  done; 
but  he  Avas  obviously  displeased.  He  vented 
his  displeasure,  however,  chiefly  on  the  head  of 
Sam  for  having  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  al- 
lying himself  with  what  Uncle  Cudberry  called 
"  them  sort  of  breed." 

"And  pray  what  was  you  a-going  to  live  on, 
S.  Cudberry,  Junior,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
inquiring?"  said  he,  at  supper  that  evening,  in 
his  dryest  manner. 

"Why,  Barbara  '11  have  something.  Her 
governor  means  to  shell  out  pretty  handsome 
for  her  Of  course  I  found  that  out  before- 
hand ;  and  you've  been  telling  me  for  two  or 
three  years  past  that  when  I  married  you'd 
make  some  suitable  arrangement  for  me.  You 
know  you've  said  so." 

"Ay,  ay,  if  so  be  you'd  ha'  married  to  please 
me,  son  Samuel.  And  as  to  two  or  three  years, 
my  lad,  it's  a  sight  longer  ago  than  that !  For 
you  are — let  me  see — how  old  is  our  son,  Mrs. 
Cudberry?" 

"Forty-two  next  Michaelmas,  poor  dear," 
replied  his  wife,  in  a  plaintive  tone. 

"You're  a  old  bachelor,  you  know,  that's 
what  you  are.  In  fact,"  looking  round  on  his 
discomfited  offspring, "  you're  every  one  of  you 
getting  on  in  life.  I  don't  see  much  chance 
for  you.  Even  Sam  here,  as  can  do,  as  you 
girls  can't,  go  and  ask  some  'un  to  have  him, 
it's  no  go.  The  lass  sends  him  off  with  a  flea 
in  his  ear!  Maybe  that  when  I'm  under  the 
turf,  and  Sam  Cudberry  the  younger  reigns  in 
my  stead,  some  woman  or  other  '11  marry  him 
to  be  mistress  of  Woolling,  But  on  his  own 
merits — dash  me  if  I  don't  begin  to  think  it's  a 
poor  look-out  altogether!" 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Cudberry  dis- 
played the  mortification  and  ill-humor  which 
Sam's  rejection  had  evidently  caused  h^m.  His 
three  daughters  retired  from  the  table  in  a  quiv- 
er of  speechless  anger,  and  his  wife  shed  abun- 
dant tears,  Sam  was  the  most  unconcerned 
of  the  party. 

I  really  pitied  the  girls,  and  would  have  said 
some  kind  or  soothing  word  to  them  if  I  had 
been  permitted  to  do  so;  but  at  my  first  at- 
tempt they  flounced  off  to  their  own  rooms,  and 
for  once  I  could  sympathize  with  their  irritated 
feelings. 

I  was  sitting  at  the  open  window  in  my  bed- 


room at  about  half  past  ten  o'clock  that  night, 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  very  gentle  tap  at  the 
door.  At  that  time  all  was  quiet.  The  house- 
hold kept  early  hours,  and  there  was  no  sound 
of  voice  or  footstep  to  be  heard.  I  had  put  out 
my  candle,  and  there  was  no  light  in  my  room 
save  a  faint  glimmer  near  the  window  from  the 
starry  sky. 

I  listened  nervously,  and  in  about  a  minute 
the  tap  was  repeated.  By  this  time  my  intel- 
lect had  arrived  at  the  conclusion — doubtless 
obvious  already  to  the  reader — that  any  person 
coming  to  my  room  with  a  felonious  intention 
would  undoubtedly  omit  the  ceremony  of  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  So  I  called  out  softly,  "  Who 
is  there  ?" 

"  Me  !"  was  the  ungrammaticalbut  re-assur- 
ing response ;  for  I  recognized  Clementina's 
voice  in  the  utterance  of  the  monosyllable. 

I  immediately  opened  the  door  and  admitted 
her.  She  must  have  groped  her  way  up  in  the 
dark,  for  she  held  no  light  in  her  hand.  And, 
indeed,  the  regulations  as  to  the  quantity  of 
candle  allowed  per  week  to  each  bed-chamber 
were  very  stringent  at  Woolling,  and  necessi- 
tated the  greatest  care  if  one  desired  not  to  be 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark. 

"Why,  Clemmy,''  said  I,  "is  it  you  ?  Come 
in.     Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing  particular.  It's  only — only 
about  me." 

I  made  her  come  and  sit  down  near  me  by 
the  window  ;  and,  though  the  night  was  warm, 
I  threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  for  she  had 
come  from  her  own  room  in  her  petticoat  and 
a  little  thin  white  jacket,  and  had  removed  her 
shoes  in  order  to  tread  noiselessly.  Her  hair 
hung  down  on  one  side  of  her  face,  and  was 
carelessly  tucked  up  with  a  comb  on  the  other. 
All  this  I  saw  by  the  starlight,  my  eyes  being 
accustomed  to  the  dimness,'  And  as  Clemen- 
tina sat  down,  and,  leaning  her  arm  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, looked  up  at  the  sky,  I  was  struck  by 
something  graceful  in  the  outline  of  her  face  and 
figure  which  I  had  never  noticed  there  before, 

"Oh,  Clemmy, "  said  I,  impulsively,  "why 
don't  you  always  wear  your  hair  loose  ?  You 
look  so  much  better." 

"What,  like  this?" 

"No,  not  exactly  in  that  disheveled  fashion  ; 
but  less  tight  and  formal  than  you  usually  put 
it  up.  You  have  quite  pretty  hair.  I  never 
knew  it  before." 

"]Fe  never  wear  our  hair  loose.  We  don't 
think  it  looks  proper,"  answered  poor  Clemmy, 
with  a  half-doubtful  shake  of  the  head. 

That  "  we"  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  tower  of 
strength. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "what  brought  you  here  at 
this  hour,  Clementina?" 

"Do  I  disturb  you?" 

"No ;  as  you  see,  I  was  not  thinking  of  go- 
ing to  bed  yet  a  while." 

After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  and  in  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  family,  which  by 
this  time  I  had  learned  to  comprehend  very 
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fairly,  Clemmy  at  length  confided  to  me  that 
she  had  a  suitor  whom  she  "  liked  very  well" 
(in  non-Cudberry  English,  was  very  fond  of), 
and  who  wished  to  ask  her  parents'  permission 
to  marry  her.  But  she  had  always  hitherto 
dissuaded  him,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  from 
speaking  to  her  father.  And  now  the  suitor 
was  getting  out  of  patience,  and  poor  Clemmy 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  had  come  to  me 
for  advice. 

"But,  good  gracious,  Clementina,  if  you  like 
him,  and  are  willing  to  marry  him,  why  should 
you  not  let  him  speak  to  your  father?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

She  was  silent. 

"  Is  he  very  poor,  or  is  there  any  thing  in  his 
circumstances  which  would  be  likely  to  make 
Uncle  Cudberry  refuse  his  consent?" 

"Oh  no !  He's — if  you'll  promise  not  to  tell 
again  without  my  leave,  I'll  tell  you  who  it  is. 
It's  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son." 

So  far  as  1  knew,  there  could  be  no  possible 
objection  to  this  young  man.  He  was  an  only 
son,  and  his  parents  were  rich  farmers,  who 
were  much  respected  in  the  county. 

"Why,  Clemmy,"  I  cried,  giving  her  a  kiss, 
"  I  congratulate  you !  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
most  suitable  match  in  every  way." 

It  was  curious  to  see  Clemmy's  newly-awak- 
ened feelings  struggling  with  the  habitual  stiff- 
ness and  hardness  of  the  family  manner.  She 
first  drew  back  quite  abruptly  from  my  prof- 
fered caress,  and  then  returned  my  kiss  timid- 
ly, and  said,  "Oh,  thank  you,  Anne  !" 

"I  remember  that — that  young  Mr.  Hodge- 
kinson."  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  calling 
him  "Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son,"  from  the  sheer 
force  of  example.  "  I  remember  that  he  seemed 
very  gentle  and  good-temi)ercd." 

"Yes  ;  he's  very  good-tempered," 

"And  well-looking,  I  think?" 

"I — we  all  think  him  quite  nice-looking," 
said  Clementina,  demurely. 

"And  his  parents  are  on  friendly  terms  with 
yours,  and  you  are  neighbors ;  and,  upon  my 
word,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice  !" 

"Oh,  but— " 

"But  what?" 

"Why,  they  thought — we  thought  —  or  at 
least  site  thought — that  he  was  going  to  propose 
to  Tilly." 

Then  it  all  came  out.  William  Hodgekin- 
son's visits  to  Woolling  had  been  interpreted 
by  the  whole  family  as  having  for  their  object 
to  pay  court  to  "IMiss  Cudberry."  Miss  Cud- 
berry  came  first ;  that  was  the  rule  of  the  fam- 
ily. Any  marrying  or  givings  in  marriage  which 
might  take  place  among  the  Cudberrys  ought, 
in  right  and  justice  and  propriety,  to  commence 
with  jNIiss  Cudberry,  and  the  rest  might  follow 
in  due  succession.  But  perversely  to  select  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sisters,  and  to  pass  by 
the  prior  claims  of  the  two  elder  ones,  was  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  whose  enormity 
weighed   poor  Clemmy  down,  and   made  her 


tremble  at  the  prospect  of  revealing  the  pro- 
posal that  had  been  made  to  her. 

I  consoled  her  and  re-assured  her  as  well  as 
I  could.  "Your  lover" — Clemmy  nearly  jumped 
off  her  chair  at  the  word — "did  not  deceive 
Tilly  by  paying  her  any  marked  attention,  did 
he  ?" 


Oh 


At  least —     The  fact  is,  he  is 


afraid  of  Tilly— awfully  afraid  of  her!  But 
then,  of  course,  you  know,  we  all  thought— at 
least  they  all  thought — naturally,  that  she  was 
the  object  of  William's  coming — Miss  Cudber- 
ry, you  know!" 

"Well,  well,  my  dear  Clemmy,  that  can't  be 
helped,"  I  rejoined,  rathei  impatiently.  "They 
were  all  mistaken,  and  nobody  can  be  blamed. 
People  don't  fall  in  love  by  the  table  of  preced- 
ence, and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  very  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  they  should." 

In  my  own  mind  I  had  little  doubt  that  Un- 
cle Cudberry  would  look  on  the  proposed  alli- 
ance very  favorably,  and  would  in  no  wise  re- 
sent the  fact  that  it  was  his  youngest,  and  not 
his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  thus  sought  in 
marriage ;  and  I  tried  to  convince  Clemmy  of 
this,  and  to  point  out  to  her,  as  delicately  as  I 
could,  that  if  she  had  her  father  on  her  side  she 
need  not  fear  any  other  member  of  the  family. 

But  Clemmy  was  in  mortal  terror  of  her  fa- 
ther; and  before  she  left  me  she  had  gained 
from  me  a  promise,  which  I  suppose  was  the 
main  object  of  her  coming  to  me,  that  I  would 
take  upon  myself  the  task  of  breaking  this  mighty 
matter  to  Uncle  Cudberry  the  next  morning. 


MONA. 

FROM    THE    BRETON. 

At  even-tide  sits  IMona,  still 

In  reverie,  by  the  spring; 
Her  little  head  is  thinking  not 

Of  any  happy  thing. 

For,  like  a  broken  string  of  pearls. 

Her  silent  tears  run  down  ; 
And  in  the  clear  pool  absently 

I'lay  her  bare  feet  and  brown. 

A  little  bird  sits  on  a  branch, 
And,  singing,  thus  doth  say : 

"O  maiden,  with  uneasy  feet 
Stir  not  the  water,  pray ; 

"  For  when  you  the  water  trouble 

With  restless  feet  so  small, 
I  can  not  my  likeness  see  therein. 

Nor  the  little  stars  at  all." 

The  maiden  says:   "Oh,  fear  you  not. 

Nor,  little  bird,  comitlain; 
The  troubled  water  will  soon  be  pure 

And  mirror-like  again. 

"But,  ah!  when  oft  I  wandered  here, 

Happy,  at  twilight  dim, 
With  Jannik  in  the  olden  time. 

Why  saidst  thou  not  to  him, 

"'Oh,  Jannik!  Jannik!  trouble  not 
Tlie  maiden's  heart  so  clear, 

Lest  heaven  be  mirrored  there  no  more, 
Lest  there  no  stars  appear  ?'  " 
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A  LETTER  OF  COLERIDGE'S. 

[HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED.] 

BE  QUINCEY  judges  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge's to  have  been  "  the  largest  and  most 
spacious  intellect,  the  subtilest  and  most  com- 
prehensive, that  has  yet  existed  among  men;" 
and  Lowell  says  that  he  had  "  the  finest  met- 
rical sense  since  Milton."  Others  describe  his 
conversation — dreamy,  wandering,  ethereal,  ex- 
alted— as  having  a  wondrous  charm,  unheard 
from  any  other  lips.  He  held  his  listeners  oft- 
en in  a  kind  of  rapture,  so  magically  fascinating 
were  his  words. 

All  that  such  a  man  wrote  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest ;  and  the  interest  is  all  the  greater  when 
that  which  he  wrote  touches  upon  subjects  near 
to  his  heart,  is  illustrative  of  his  traits,  and  re- 
flects his  mental  life.  The  hitherto  unpublished 
letter  given  below  is  full  of  his  poetic  sensibili- 
ty and  sensitiveness,  and  abounds  with  the  evi- 
dences of  his  literary  genius.  Better  than  all, 
it  shows  the  greatness  and  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  which  was  full  of  the  charity  about  which 
he  talks,  and  which  was  easily  wounded  by  the 
misconception  of  it  by  men. 

Coleridge  began  the  unhappy  habit  of  taking 
opium,  recording  to  De  Quincey,  at  Malta,  in 
1804 ;  bat  others  who  have  written  of  him  say 
that  it  was  earlier  in  his  history.  De  Quincey 
says  that  he  first  used  this  drug  not  as  a  relief 
from  pain  or  irritation,  but  as  a  source  of  luxu- 
rious sensations.  Coleridge  himself  often  de- 
nied this,  and  impliedly  denies  it  in  the  letter 
below  given.  This  letter  was  drawn  out  by  the 
scandals  which  reached  Coleridge's  ears  as  hav- 
ing been  circulated  by  his  enemies  on  account 
of  his  use  of  opium.  It  is  addressed  to  a  near 
friend,  whom  these  scandals  had  apparently  in- 
fluenced to  treat  Coleridge  with  coldness,  to  say 
the  least.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  and  tearful  ap- 
peal to  his  friend  to  exercise  charity  toward  him. 
Incidentally  the  letter  refutes — if  we  may  give 
credit  to  Coleridge's  testimony  in  behalf  of  him- 
self— De  Quincey's  charge  that  he  was  a  plagia- 
rist. Indeed,  De  Quincey  seems  to  have  labor- 
ed to  cast,  in  many  things,  reflections  upon  his 
friend,  and  thus  to  have  misled  the  world  with 
reference  to  Coleridge's  true  character.  It  is 
to  aid  in  rehabilitating  that  character,  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  real  heart  of  a  poet  whose 
verses  must  be  read  still  for  many  generations, 
and  who  will  long  be  loved  for  his  verses,  that 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  publish  this  beautiful 
essay,  which,  written  in  1817,  has  lain  neglect- 
ed and  silent  for  over  half  a  century  among 
other  letters  of  his,  to  re-appear  now  as  a  Avit- 
ness  in  his  favor.  G.  M.  T. 

Boston,  1871. 

LETTER  FK05I  S.  T.  COLERIDGE  TO  R F . 

Dear  Sir, — This  creeping  along  the  coast,  and 
passing  for  three  or  four  hours  every  day  through 
a  current  of  changed  air,  has  already  evinced  its 
healing  powers,  and  I  believe  that  tranquillity 
alone  is  wanting  to  bring  me  back  at  least  to  the 
state  of  health  which  I  enjoyed  when  I  dined  at 


your  house.  But  one  of  the  sine  qua  nons  of  this 
is  that  all  should  be  even  and  clear  betwixt  you 
and  me  ;  and  therefore  I  entreat,  not  merely 
your  attention  to  this  letter — that  I  am  sure  you 
will  give — but  your  perusal  of  it  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  previous  self-determination  to  a  gentle 
and  friendly  state  of  mind.  "Wherein  I  deemed 
myself  to  have  erred  in  former  years  I  told  you 
shortly  after  the  renewal  of  our  acquaintance, 
and  in  a  very  difterent  tone,  I  am  conscious,  from 
that  in  which  I  siiould  have  related  the  same 
things  of  a  friend,  or  even  of  an  inditlerent  per- 
son ;  for  it  was  not  my  object  to  palliate,  and  it. 
is  most  painful  to  me  at  all  times  to  be  talking 
of  myself.     This  has  been  repeatedly  my  answer 

to  ]Mr.  and  to  INIrs.  G ,  when  facts  have  ari-sen 

and  come  to  their  knowledge  which  were  confu- 
tations of  calumnies,  and  presented  my  conduct 
in  a  new  and  favorable  light.  It  is  too  hateful 
to  my  nature,  I  have  said.  I  am  conscious  that 
I  have  injured  no  man  ;  been  kind  (alas  I  improv- 
idently  so)  to  all  within  my  sphere  of  power : 
that  1  have  never  practically  resented  or  retorted 
the  most  grievous  wrongs ;  and,  finally,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  having  been  v.nicittingly  se- 
duced into  the  dread  necessity  of  taking  narcot- 
ic and  antispasmodic  drugs,  and  of  their  conse- 
quences, namely,  the  occasional  prostration  of 
strength,  and  the  uniform  exacerbation  of  a  sensi- 
bility and  a  cowardice  in  injiictin<j  pain  which  were 
too  strong  before.  And,  permit  me  to  add,  the  an- 
guish of  my  mind  concerning  which,  my  anxiety 
to  Avarn  others  against  the  like  error  in  the  very 
commencement,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  con- 
cealment, have  been,  far  more  than  the  thing  it- 
self, the  causes  of  its  being  so  much  and  so  ma- 
lignantly talked  about.  (For  instance,  who  has 
dared  blacken  Mr.  Wilberforce's  good  name  on 
this  account  ?  Yet  he  has  been  for  a  long  series 
of  years  under  the  same  necessity.  Talk  with 
any  eminent  druggist  or  medical  practitioner, 
especially  at  the  West  End  of  the  town,  concern- 
ing the  fiequency  of  this  calamity  among  men 
and  women  of  eminence.) 

Except  this  only,  and  after  humbling  myself 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  before  my  Hedeemer,  I 
could  rise  up  and  to  my  fellow-men  declare  aloud, 
I  have  been  an  innocent  man  ! 

But  I  ask  no  palliation,  no  interference  of 
friendliness  or  of  allowance,  for  all  that  period 
which  has  passed  since  the  day  I  made  the  ar- 
rangement with   you    as  the   representative  of 

JNIessrs.  G and  F .     "Would  that  I  could 

as  thoroughly  defend  m}*  cause  on  the  side  of 
duty  owing  by  me  to  myself;  or  acquit  myself 
of  exceeding  my  strength,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  from  the  anxious  desire  to  give  you  satis- 
faction,  and  the  terror  of  even  appearing  to  break 
a  protnise,  conditional  only,  as  I  understood  it  ta 
be,  and  as,  in  the  very  nature  of  my  powers,  it 
must  have  been,  viz.,  that  I  would  use  my  utmost 
exertions,  and  that,  judging  from  what  I  had  been 
able  to  do  on  former  occasions,  I  believed  that  I 
should  be  able  to  finish  the  tract  within  the  time 
specified. 

I  have,  therefore,  but  one  request  to  make  of 
you — that  you  would  review  the  whole  with  your 
own  eyes,  and  through  an  air  cleared  of  all  the 
mists  of  prejudice  which  have  steamed  up  from 
the  swamps  of  slander.  ' '  Lie  boldly, "  says  Lord 
Bacon  in  his  apiiorisms  ;  "  something  will  be  sure 
to  stick."     ''  Lie  boldly,"  said  an  Italian;  "  if 
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it  be  only  believed  for  a  single  day,  it  will  not  be 
without  effect."  The  most  ample  confutation 
can  only  heal  the  wound,  but  not  prevent  a  scar; 
and  a  calumny  of  a  man  talked  of  by  thousands, 
and,  from  his  habits  of  retirement,  known  to  few, 
is  a  sort  of  mule  breed,  with  malignity  for  its 
male  parent,  and  the  credulous  lust  of  gossiping 
for  its  dam— the  cockatrice,  or  flying  serpent  of 
the  prophet,  which  owes  its  venomed  sting  and 
piebald  color  (the  black  uppermost,  and  the  lu- 
rid white  below  and  almost  out  of  sight)  to  the 
scorpion,  its  father,  but  its  wings  to  the  foolish 
bird,  its  mother.  I  blame  you  not.  Spite  of 
ourselves,  let  any  occasion  or  misunderstanding 
have  disturbed  the  temper  or  heated  us,  and 
former  influences  rush  in  upon  the  mind ;  yea, 
even  those  to  which  we  had  given  no  voluntary 
conscious  assent. 

If  the  circumstance  were  such  as  required  it 
— above  all,  if  it  were  a  third  person  of  whom 
I  was  speaking  to  you — I  would  go  farther,  and 
assume  the  privilege  of  a  Christian  friend  in 
pointing  out  to  you  the  many  ill  consequences 
which  I  have  observed  from  the  harshness  and 
hastiness  of  censure  too  often  exercised  by  men 
who,  having  been  themselves  bred  up  in  an  out- 
ward strictness  (such,  I  mean,  as  distinguishes 
the  stricter  Dissenters  from  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  the  rejection  of  theatres, 
cards,  balls,  etc.),  and  have  afterward  betaken 
themselves,  of  their  own  impulse,  to  a  religious 
life — the  sharpness,  I  say,  exercised  by  such  men 
toward  minds  struggling  toward  the  light  M'ith 
sincere  aspirations,  but  whose  habit  from  infancy 
had  been  so  different. 

Oh,  what  anxiety  of  loving -kindness  and 
ferbearance  does  not  Christ  command,  and  St. 
Paul  recommend  and  exemplify  !  It  is  this  re- 
flection which  makes  me  wish  that  all  the  more 
severe  professors  would  impose  it  on  themselves 
as  a  duty  first  to  study  the  history  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  and,  indeed,  of  all  those  parts  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  which  record  the  sad  exchange  of 
minor  immoralities — faults  of  carelessness  and 
weakness  —  for  spiritual  vices,  for  impatience, 
haste  in  exclusion  or  abandonment  of  a  weaker 
brother — in  short,  want  of  love,  and  hollowness 
of  heart  in  the  habitual  phrases  of  self-crimina- 
tion and  self-debasement,  the  fiftieth  part  of 
which,  if  truly,  deeply,  and  practically  felt,  would 
be  more  incompatible  with  anger  and  harsh  judg- 
ment toward  others  than  water  with  fire. 

Secondly,  to  study  more  deeply  and  medita- 
tively our  Saviour's  doctrine  concerning  the 
heart,  and  what  is  meant  thereby.  "Ye  shall  be 
judged  by  your  actions."  Who  said  this?  He 
who,  as  God,  knew  the  heart  in  the  right  of  his 
Father's  omniscience,  and  of  his  own,  and  to 
\vhom,  therefore,  the  whole  visible  and  invisible 
being  of  the  agent  is  contained  in  what  that 
Judge  will  deem  to  be  his  actions.  "  Ye  shall 
be  saved  by  faith,"  said  the  mere,  the  inspired, 
mortal,  the  x\postle  of  the  Gentiles;  for  man, 
as  concerning  others,  must  construe  actions  by 
outward  deeds — which  latter  are  indispensable 
parts ;  but  woe  for  those  who  take  them  as  the 
whole,  or  who  overrate  them  ! 

Even  in  this  life,  observes  an  excellent  writer, 
the  Christian  is  distinguished  from  the  man  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  from  the  Pharisees,  in  this — 
that  the  latter  judge  their  neighbor  solely  by  what 
he  does,  the  former  by  what  he  is.     The  latter, 


therefore,  take  a  part  for  the  whole,  appearances 
for  truths,  and  neither  make  allowance  for  the 
far  greater  part  that  they  can  not  see,  nor  for 
the  i)rejudices  of  false  perspective  with  which 
they  sec  what  little  they  do  see.  The  Christian 
likewise  interprets  the  whole  by  a  part,  but  he 
does  it  in  love  and  hope  and  humility ;  he 
takes  in  (in  his  scheme  of  probability)  his  neigh- 
bor's aspirations  for  good,  his  princi])les  ;  and 
in  his  judgment  of  his  neighbor  he  still  tries  to 
counterbalance  the  sum  or  rule  of  temptations 
yielded  to  by  the  unknown  weight  of  those  which 
have  been  resisted !  I  have  had  proof,  he  says 
to  himself,  that  my  neighbor  loves  the  light — 
that  as  often  as  he  has  been  called  upon  to  de- 
liberate, and  then  to  decide,  he  has  given  proofs 
that  neither  money  nor  the  world's  praise  can 
bribe  him.  St.  Augustine  had  been  a  sensualist 
in  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  What !  Shall 
we  call  his  deeds  of  this  kind  actions,  and  yet 
deny  that  name  to  all  his  painful  hours  of  study 
and  composition,  and  to  the  works  which  result- 
ed from  them — to  works  which  benefited  myr- 
iads, while  his  worst  actions  (alone  so  called) 
had  injured  himself  chiefly?  Will  a  Christian 
forget  what  such  a  man  might  have  made  him- 
self in  the  world,  if  he  had  devoted  such  learning, 
talents,  and  genius  to  the  world  ?  Will  he  for- 
get, or  set  down  as  nothing,  that,  knowing  all 
this,  and  with  very  brilliant  preferment  and  oth- 
er lure  held  out  to  him  industriously,  he  pre- 
ferred obscurity  and  the  necessity  of  laboring  for 
the  bread  of  the  day  ?  No !  The  Christian  will 
endeavor  to  take  in  all  that  the  man  has  ear- 
nestly Avished  and  attempted  to  do ;  and  as  long 
as  his  neighbor  can  not  err  with  impunity  to  his 
own  mind,  as  long  as  he  sees  in  him  no  vices  of 
impurity  or  hatred  (vices  that  are  certain  sijmp- 
tovis  of  what  a  man  is,  and  not  mere  instances 
of  what  he  has  done),  as  long  as  he  finds  his 
neighbor  kind  and  gentle,  and  eager  to  serA^e 
and  benefit  his  fellow-creatures,  and  without 
selfishness — at  least  without  any  conscious  self- 
ishness, with  no  other  selfishness  than  what  is 
perhaps  involved  in  ever}^  act  of  weakness,  as, 
for  instance,  the  weakness  of  sacrificing  his  own 
interests  (therein  failing  in  some  duty  to  his 
friends  and  family)  to  the  present  distress  of 
some  one  present  connection  or  acquaintance — 
so  long  will  the  Christian  hope  and  believe  well 
of  his  neighbor,  and  act  accordingly.  The  nee- 
dle trembles,  indeed,  and  has  its  dips  and  dec- 
linations, but  it  is  pointing  to  the  right  pole,  or 
struggling  to  do  so  ;  and  as  long  as  God  does  not 
withdraw  his  polar  influence,  nor  the  soul  its 
polar  susceptibility,  I  must  not  dare  withdraw 
my  love — no,  "not  for  seventy  times  seven." 

I  will  conclude  these  general  remarks  with  a 
few  words  respecting  myself  I  am  not,  I  have 
it  not  in  my  power  to  be,  an  author  of  mechan- 
ism. My  human  will  is  confined  exclusively  to 
the  one  act  of  earnest  commencement — of  at- 
tempting, and  of  persevering  in  the  attempt. 
Sheet  afters  beet  do  I  often  cancel  or  obliter- 
ate, which  in  the  way  of  trade  might  have  done 
as  well  or  better;  but  I  dare  not  send  off  what 
dissatisfies  my  own  judgment,  and  this  without 
the  least  thought  of  or  reference  to  literary  repu- 
tation. I  can  not  write,  no,  not  even  for  a  news- 
paper, the  commonplaces  of  the  age,  or  what  is 
supplied  to  me  by  memory,  by  passive  recollection 
of  other  men's  writings.     It  must  be  my  own  to 
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the  best  of  my  consciousness — the  result  of  ear- 
nest meditation  and  an  insight  into  the  princij) I es. 
These  two  points  lie  sadly  in  the  way  of  profit, 
and  even  of  my  inward  comforts  and  ease  of 
mind  ;  yet  I  dare  not  even  wish  them  to  be 
otherwise.  I  dare  not  even  wish  to  compose 
with  the  facility  of  appropriation  from  the  books 
and  the  conversation  of  others  that  Southey  pos- 
sesses. This  does  not  lessen  Southey 's  merits  or 
my  sense  of  his  wider  immediate  utility ;  but  / 
am  not  Southey — and  according  as  it  is  given  to 
each,  each  must  act. 

The  third  and  last  point  is  a  grievous  calamity, 
which  I  would  fiiin  have  otherwise,  but  can  as 
little  effect  the  change  as  I  can  make  myself 
taller,  or  give  myself  strong  nerves.  It  is  this  : 
that  in  the  thing  itself  I  had  the  only  aiding  mo- 
tive ;  and  with  regard  to  motives  ah  extra,  what 
would  be  a  stimulant  to  persons  in  general  is  to 
me  a  narcotic.  S.  T.  C. 


SPECIMENS  OF  BOYS  ABROAD. 

DISTINCTION  is  sometimes  made  by 
philosophical  writers  between  the  historic- 
al and  the  non-historical  races ;  and  while  the 
Jews  and  Greeks  head  the  historical  races,  and 
their  ideas  and  annals  run  through  the  whole 
record  of  mankind,  and  unite  in  our  new  civil- 
ization, >:he  Africans  from  the  south  of  Egypt 
and  Morocco  take  the  lead  among  the  non-his- 
torical races,  who  are  not  supposed  to  have 
added  any  thing  to  the  intellectual  capital  of 
mankind,  or  made  any  mark  upon  its  history. 
Yet  these  backward  people  are  undoubtedly  to 
have  their  day,  which  will  bring  their  obscure 
pupilage  into  notice,  and  so  make  their  whole 
career  historical.  May  we  not  trace  something 
of  the  same  distinction  in  the  periods  of  our 
personal  life  ?  and  do  not  children  belong  to 
the  unhistorical  class  until  maturer  years  bring 
them  into  full  human  fellowship,  and  throw  light 
and  meaning  upon  their  early  days  ?  Boys 
in  themselves  are  not  historical  as  such — for 
they  do  not  write  their  own  history — and  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  them  until  they  become 
men,  and  they  and  the  world  at  large  care  to 
know,  and,  perhaps,  record  how  the  traits  of 
the  famous  man  can  be  seen  in  the  promise  of 
the  boy. 

What  an  immense  power  is  in  this  way  now 
entering  the  field  in  Europe  and  America — 
these  millions  of  boys  who  have  not  yet  begun 
to  speak  and  write  for  themselves,  or  have  any 
part  in  the  history  of  the  age,  but  who  in  six  or 
seven  years  will  begin  to  act  upon  public  opin- 
ion, and  in  ten  or  twelve  years  have  the  for- 
tune of  the  world  very  much  in  their  hands  I 
Some  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  the  great 
men  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  every  inci- 
dent and  trait  of  their  present  character,  cir- 
cumstance, and  conduct  will  become  famous 
in  history  and  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture. 
Our  boys  who  are  now  fourteen  years  old  will 
in  seven  years  be  voters,  and  in  ten  years  will 
be  entering  that  twenty-fifth  year  which  is  said 
to  bring  with  it  generally  a  full  initiation  into 


every  emotion  and  experience  that  belong  -ca 
our  human  life.  Why  is  it  that  we  know  scv 
little  about  them  ?  Is  it  because  we  neglect  to 
observe  or  question  them,  or  because  there  is 
very  little  to  observe  or  question  in  them,  and 
their  minds  have  not  come  out  enough  to  let  us 
see  what  they  are,  or  to  judge  what  they  are 
likely  to  become  ?  They  certainly  are  not 
philosophers  or  historians,  and  we  can  not  ex- 
pect to  read  their  full  characters  and  prospects 
now,  when  it  is  so  difficult  for  those  of  us  who 
are  of  very  sober  years  to  see  ourselves  truly, 
and  know  how  much  or  little  is  in  us,  and  how 
Avell  or  ill  we  are  to  do  within  the  time  that 
still  remains  to  us.  Yet  boyhood  is  deserving 
of  far  more  careful  study  than  it  usually  wins ; 
and  while  so  many  books  are  written  to  amuse 
and  instruct  boys,  it  is  a  pity  that  so  little  is 
written  to  show  what  boys  actually  are,  and  to 
make  their  own  notions,  tempers,  and  ways  tell 
their  story  and  intimate  their  career. 

Most  probably  the  priestly  masters  of  the 
confessional  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this 
subject,  and  could  tell  us  some  facts  that  par- 
ents and  teachers  too  often  overlook  ;  while  the 
sagacious  physician  must  have  important  data 
to  communicate,  alike  from  the  nature  of  the 
boy's  constitution,  and  observation  of  his  coun- 
tenance and  habits.  A  very  important  book 
might  be  made  upon  the  general  subject  from 
all  the  various  sources,  and  it  might  be  made 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive  by  giving  full 
accounts  and  illustrations  of  the  dress,  man- 
ners, usages,  plays,  and  education  of  boys  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  with,  perhaps,  some  eye 
to  the  unity  of  race  and  tendency  that  appears 
to  run  through  the  career  of  all  the  sons  of 
Adam  in  that  boyish  period  which  theiV  great 
progenitor  never  passed  through.  Perhaps  be- 
cause Father  Adam  never  was  a  boy  he  sowed 
his  Avild  oats  later  than  most  of  his  sons,  and 
yielded  to  the  cunning  of  the  groveling  serpent 
at  a  time  of  life  when  the  best  of  them  have 
learned  something  of  the  wisdom  of  the  winged 
dove.  He,  poor  man,  never  learned  to  play  as 
we  have  done,  and  we  ought  to  make  large  al- 
lowance for  his  short-comings  from  his  want  of 
the  schooling  that  comes  with  a  boy's  sports, 
and  fits  him  to  take  the  ups  and  downs  of  life 
as  they  happen.  This  matter  of  boyish  sports 
is  of  itself  a  great  subject,  and  might  be  treated 
in  a  new  way — by  considering  them  in  their 
bearing  on  the  health  and  strength,  the  intel- 
lect and  will,  as  well  as  in  their  relation  to  the* 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  boy's  year  is  a  great 
subject,  surely,  for  poet  and  philosopher,  moral- 
ist and  historian,  artist  and  naturalist,  to  illus- 
trate. 

I  have  no  idea  of  beginning  any  such  under- 
taking, but  only  wish  to  give  a  few  stray  notes 
of  observations  of  boys  in  Europe  as  far  as  my 
memory  will  serve  me.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  think  more  seriously  of  the  subject  at  the 
time,  and  go  more  where  boys  most  congregate 
for  study  or  play,  that  I  might  mark  more  fully 
their  ways  and  tempers.      It  is  somewliat  mem- 
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oruble  that  you  do  not  see  so  many  boys  about 
the  streets  in  Enghxnd  as  liere  at  home.  They 
seem  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  a  good 
deal  under  authority,  instead  of  being  left  to 
themselves  so  much  as  with  us.  The  guide- 
board  that  pointed  the  way  to  Kugby,  and  the 
view  from  Windsor  Castle  that  brought  the 
towers  of  Eton  so  fully  into  sight,  suggested 
how  much  a  visitor  miglit  learn  of  English 
ways  and  hopes  by  visiting  those  two  great 
schools  wliere  so  many  of  the  men  of  England 
have  been  boys,  and  who  have  learned  to  use 
their  fists  and  legs  as  well  as  their  heads  and 
tongues;  but  I  did  not  venture  within  those 
classic  precincts,  and  had  to  be  content  with 
what  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  said  of  their 
inmates,  with  the  addition  of  a  hint  here  and 
there  that  extremes  meet  in  the  characters  of 
the  urchins  who  bear  up  the  hope  of  the  future 
there,  and  that  while  many  noble  young  fellows 
take  a  bold  stand  for  religion,  there  are  cases 
quite  in  the  other  direction,  which  show  that 
school  training  and  church  worship  do  not 
wholly  keep  out  the  world,  the  llesh,  and  the 
devil  from  those  privileged  boys.  Stranger 
traits  to  an  American  present  themselves  in 
quarters  less  auspicious,  and  it  is  startling  to 
find  in  England  bright  and  industrious  boys 
quite  willing  to  work,  but  yet  wholly  without 
education,  and  indebted  to  some  chance  charity 
even  for  their  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 

In  Germany  education  is  more  thorough  and 
general,  yet  the  English  habit  of  keeping  boys 
under  the  thumb  seems  to  prevail,  as,  in  fact,  it 
prevails  throughout  Europe.  In  Southern  Ger- 
many, where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  so 
prominent,  the  Church  seems  to  take  direct 
control  of  the  education  of  children  and  youth, 
and  every  morning  you  can  see  schools  going 
through  their  drill  before  the  altar,  and  saying 
the  creed  and  catechism  as  our  school-children 
say  the  spelling-book  and  go  through  their 
reading  lessons.  Among  the  rural  villages  of 
Germany  you  see  more  that  looks  like  our 
American  life;  and  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  as 
it  is  called,  the  boy  who  asks  you  to  hire  his 
horse,  and  who  undertakes  to  be  your  guide,  is 
as  quick  and  sharp  as  if  he  had  been  trained  to 
turn  a  penny  in  Boston  or  New  York. 

In  France  you  do  not  meet  many  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  boys  about  the  streets  ;  nor  are  those 
scape-graces — the  gamins  of  Paris— as  conspic- 
uous in  quiet  times  as  the  descriptions  of  some 
tvavelers  would  lead  you  to  suppose.  You  find 
some  specimens  of  the  French  boy  so  peculiar 
as  to  puzzle  you  to  know  where  to  place  them. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  those  tw^o  fellows  that 
are  coming  into  the  famous  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main, and  who  are  as  dirty  as  chimney-sweeps, 
and  with  a  sharpness  of  eye  and  quickness 
of  motion  that  might  mark  them  as  adepts  in 
thieving  or  any  sort  of  mischief.  What  are 
tliey  about  there — to  say  their  prayers  or  to 
pick  pockets?  They  seem  to  settle  the  doubt 
and  define  their  position  by  going  to  the  great 
basin  of  holy  water,  which  stands  within   an 


iron  railing,  and  by  reaching  forward  toward 
the  consecrated  element  there ;  but  only  one 
of  them  is  long  enough  in  the  arms  to  reach 
the  water,  and  his  shorter-limbed  companion 
is  content  with  touching  the  other's  wet  fin- 
gers, then  crossing  himself,  and  so  taking  the 
blessing  by  proxy.  This  looked  to  me  like  an 
honest  proceeding,  and  the  dirt  of  these  boys 
did  not  bhnd  me  to  their  act  of  devotion,  for 
there  is  ample  historical  proof  that  devotees 
may  be  very  dirty,  and  that  loss  of  cleanliness 
is  not  loss  of  church  caste.  But  the  pompous 
beadle  did  not  seem  to  take  so  mild  a  view  of 
their  presence,  and  before  his  uplifted  staff  and 
ominous  frown  the  poor  fellows  took  to  their 
heels.  Wlio  they  were  I  could  not  tell ;  but 
they  evidently  had  their  school-books  Avith 
them.  Y''et  to  an  American  it  was  wholly  in- 
comprehensible how  such  begrimed  hands  and 
faces  could  have  passed  muster  in  any  place 
called  a  school.  How  they  should  seem  so  to 
love  the  Church  and  yet  be  repelled  by  its  offi- 
cials, was  also  a  puzzle  to  nie.  In  fact,  the 
whole  relation  of  the  Romish  Church  to  the 
people  of  Paris  is  a  riddle  ;  for  nowhere  in  Eu- 
rope does  the  Church  appear  to  be  so  beautiful, 
and  so  fully  and  freely  open  to  the  people,  and 
nowhere  does  there  appear  to  be  less  hearty 
affection  between  the  Church  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  (especially  the  men)  than  there. 
These  beautiful  edifices,  whose  doors  are  actu- 
ally opened  wide  in  summer  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  so  that  you  can  see  the  altar  from  the 
street,  and  you  are  thus  called  to  read  as  you 
run  and  worship  as  you  work,  have  been  again 
and  again  assailed  and  pillaged  by  the  populace, 
and  this,  too,  not  merely  in  the  old  reign  of 
terror,  but  in  tliese  new  days  of  liberality  and 
toleration.  Whether  these  dirty  boys  would 
have  liked  to  crack  the  crown  of  that  domineer- 
ing beadle,  or  lift  their  hand  against  the  priests 
of  St.  Germain  Church,  from  w  hich  they  were 
driven,  I  can  not  say,  although  no  love  went 
with  that  rapid  exodus,  I  am  sure. 

In  Switzerland  an  American  feels  more  at 
home  than  any  where  else,  so  far  as  the  mind 
and  ways  of  the  people  are  concerned.  They 
are  an  independent,  industrious,  and  go-ahead 
race  in  the  main,  and  their  boys  have  much  of 
the  American  love  for  education  and  thrift. 
The  Avhole  of  the  rural  population,  men,  women, 
and  children,  seem  bent  upon  picking  up  the 
pennies  in  the  traveling  season ;  and  the  boys 
use  their  spare  hours  after  school  in  carving 
wood  toys,  selling  them,  with  fruits  and  milk 
and  honey,  to  travelers,  and  doing  what  *^hey 
can  to  help  on  the  great  business  of  guiding 
travelers  on  their  way,  and  looking  after  them 
in  general.  I  saw  the  Swdss  school  boys  and 
girls  in  great  force  at  the  grand  national  jubilee 
at  Geneva  in  September,  1869  ;  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  spectacle  was  a 
scene  in  New  England  or  New  York,  so  thor- 
oughly was  the  idea  of  popular  education  taken 
for  granted,  and  so  heartily  did  every  body  seem 
to  think  that  liberty  meant  treating  every  body 
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well,  and  giving  to  others  the  same  courtesy  that 
you  ask  for  yourself.  The  girls  were  as  bright 
and  well-bred  as  our  American  school-girls,  yet 
far  more  simple  in  their  attire;  and  1  do  not 
think  that  any  class  of  young  ladies  who  have 
graduated  from  our  New  York  public  schools 
within  ten  years  would  have  been  content  with 
the  simple  white  dress,  pink  or  blue  ribbon, 
with  perhaps  a  plain  cross  of  crystal  or  brooch  of 
agate  from  the  mountains  near  by,  that  formed 
the  attire  of  these  Swiss  high-school  girls,  who 
had  the  place  of  honor  in  the  procession  and  at 
the  festival.  The  boys  were  well  disciplined,  yet 
very  wide  awake  and  ready  to  see  the  fun  about 
them.  Great  was  their  glee  when  the  delega- 
tion from  the  Canton  of  Berne  came  uj)  with 
their  fme  band  of  music,  and  a  droll  fellow, 
dressed  up  as  a  bear,  with  the  skin  and  head  of 
the  animal  upon  him,  went  through  his  antics 
as  a  veritable  Bruin.  Although  these  lads  talkr 
cd  French,  they  seemed  to  laugh  and  shout 
American,  so  universal  is  the  language  of  joy 
that  we  all  seem  to  hear  it  in  our  own  tongue. 
Those  girls  and  boys  will  never  forget  that  day's 
march  along  the  bank  of  Lake  Geneva,  within 
sight  of  Mont  Blanc,  Avhere  they  each  threw  a 
bunch  of  flowers  before  the  new  monument, 
with  it.'-  two  stately  statues  rc])rcsenting  the 
union  ol"  Switzerland  and  Geneva.  We  Amer- 
icans who  marched  under  our  brave  old  flag  in 
that  procession,  with  cheers  from  the  Swiss  all 
along  the  route,  could  perha])s  understand  the 
enthusiasm  of  this  jubilee  of  union  from  our 
own  recent  experience  as  a  nation.  We  knew 
what  nullification  and  secession  meant,  and  what 
union  and  liberty  are  worth.  When  on  July 
4,  187G,  we  celebrate  the  centennial  of  our  na- 
tional independence,  we  may  take  a  hint  from 
this  Swiss  festival,  and  call  out  the  millions  of 
our  school-children  to  march  by  the  statue  of 
Washington,  under  the  flag  of  our  country,  and 
throw  their  offerings  of  flowers  at  the  feet  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  in  reverence  for  the 
God  who  has  made  us  a  nation. 

There  was  something  in  the  emotion  of  the 
Swiss  during  this  festival  that  I  did  not  wholly 
understand  at  the  time,  for  there  seemed  to  be 
no  danger  in  view  to  account  for  their  intense 
feeling  of  escape,  and  the  attempts  at  secession 
did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  alarming. 
Events  since  have  explained  and  justified  the 
free  Switzers  in  their  rejoicing  at  the  commem- 
oration of  the  union  of  their  cantons.  They 
evidently  did  not  like  the  Jesuits,  nor  Louis 
Napoleon,  their  patron  ;  and  well  has  it  been 
for  Switzerland  that  Geneva  has  been  kept  out 
of  their  clutches,  and  now  stands  in  the  liberty 
of  her  lakes  and  mountains,  instead  of  being 
drawn  into  the  despotism  and  anarchy  of  France. 
Louis  Ng^ial-^  jn  tried  that  same  game  with  us 
.'  Jie  livy  an/.ed  Mexican  empire,  with  its  over- 
neighborly  approaches  ;  and  we  might  well  car- 
ry our  sacred  stars  and  stripes  along  with  the 
Swiss  cross  in  that  jubilee  of  national  union 
and  li])erty. 

Instead  of   pursuing  this  general  strain  of 


remark  upon  the  boys  of  Europe,  I  must  lie 
content  with  two  or  three  sketches  of  youths 
who  made  an  impression  upon  me  on  the  way 
to  Italy,  and  while  there.  A  Savoyard  urchin 
comes  in  first  for  notice.  As  we  went  from 
Chamounix  to  JNIartigny,  on  the  way  to  Zer- 
matt  and  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  we  took 
the  same  excellent  guide  who  had  piloted  us 
the  day  before  over  the  Mer  de  Glace.  After 
jogging  along  a  while  on  our  mules,  we  waited 
a  little,  while  he  stopped  at  a  cottage  on  the 
road,  and  rejoined  us  with  a  lad  whom  he  pre- 
sented as  his  son,  and  whom  he  wished  to  take 
with  him  over  the  famous  Tete  Noire  Pass. 
The  young  fellow,  althougli  not  bargained  for 
by  us,  at  once  made  himself  very  useful,  ready 
to  trudge  on  after  us  when  we  rode,  or  to  get 
into  the  saddle  Avhen  any  of  us  chose  to  unbend 
our  legs  by  dismounting  for  a  walk.  He  was 
a  wiry,  plucky,  wide-awake  boy,  of  some  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  we  learned  enough  of 
his  education  and  way  of  life  to  understand 
the  habits  of  that  famous  valley  of  Savoy.  He 
went  to  school  the  few  months  of  its  continu- 
ance, and  then  did  what  he  could  to  help  the 
family  pick  up  a  living.  He  had  received  evi- 
dently a  church  training,  for  when  we  were 
moved  by  the  mountain  scenery,  especially  by 
our  last  look  at  the  calm,  majestic  head  of 
INIont  Blanc,  to  sing  out  the  "Gloria  in  Excel- 
sis, "  the  boy  and  the  father  joined  in  the  hymn, 
and  said  the  Amen  with  the  fervor  of  chanting 
priests.  Yet  the  little  fellow  was  not  wholly 
above  the  ways  of  this  world,  and  perhaps  in 
this  respect  he  was  like  those  same  priests  ;  for 
Avhcn  we  came  to  a  small  chalet  where  refresh- 
ments were  for  sale,  and  we  three  Americans 
took  our  glasses  of  delicious  fresh  mi-Ik,  and 
told  the  guide  to  take  his  share,  he  chose  to 
concentrate  his  drink  into  a  glass  of  raw 
brandy — not  a  large  glass,  indeed — which  he 
shared  with  his  boy.  To  see  this  Savoyard 
strijjling  drink  brandy,  as  if  it  were  no  unusual 
thing,  was  a  somewhat  startling  experience, 
and  I  suppose  that  the  habit  comes  from  the 
craving  for  some  strong  stimulus  to  help  the 
guides  climb  these  mountain  passes,  and  espe- 
cially to  tug  up  the  hardest  heights.  To  see 
wine  offered  to  children  is  unusual  to  our 
American  eyes,  and  even  the  light  potation  of 
red  wine  and  water  which  was  set  before  the 
ten  thousand  Swiss  school-children  at  Geneva 
— one  bottle  for  every  three  persons,  with  ample 
allowance  of  fruit-cake,  which  was  slices  of 
bread  spread  over  with  stewed  prunes — was 
quite  enough  to  make  us  open  our  eyes,  and 
think  of  our  land  of  steady  habits.  There  was 
not  enough  of  the  brandy,  however,  to  trouble 
the  sobriety  of  the  guide  or  his  boy,  and  they 
guided  us  safely  up  the  mountain  to  that  grand 
view  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  then  down  into  the 
valley  of  INLartigny,  through  the  vineyards, 
then  in  all  the  stir  and  glee  of  the  grape  har- 
vest, to  our  excellent  hotel,  where  we  parted 
from  them,  not  Avithout  evident  signs  of  disap- 
pointment on  their  part  that  we  did  not  take 
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the  father  with  us  as  our  courier  through  the 
valley  of  tlie  Rhone,  and  allow  him  to  send  the 
three  mules  back  to  Chamounix  under  the  es- 
cort of  that  plucky  boy.  As  I  think  of  that 
hard  day's  journey,  and  of  the  traces  of  the 
fine  new  road  which  the  engineers  of  Louis 
Napoleon  had  laid  out  through  the  French  por- 
tion of  the  pass,  I  can  not  but  regret  the  aban- 
donment of  this  noble  undertaking,  and  the  in- 
capacity of  France  to  carry  out  her  proper 
work  without  the  constant  spur  of  ambition, 
and  the  ruling  hand  of  military  despots.  That 
boy  may  see  new  times  for  his  country,  and  he 
who  was  born  Italian,  and  has  been  made 
French  by  annexation,  may  be  Italian  again, 
especially  if  Italy  comes  to  herself  and  to  her 
true  place  among  the  nations. 

We  push  on  now  to  Zermatt ;  we  climb  the 
Gorner  Grat,  from  which  there  are  to  be  seen 
scores  of  dreary  mountain  peaks,  in  that  horizon 
of  desolation,  that  tempts  you  to  think  of  the 
Golgotha  of  all  history,  and  the  fitting  place  for 
chanting  the  miserere  of  mankind ;  then  back 
to  Visp  ;  then  up  the  heights,  a  day's  journey, 
to  the  marvelous  glacier  of  the  Rhone;  then 
on  to  Hospenthal  and  the  Meierhof,  the  only 
hotel  in  Europe  that  withheld  my  letters,  and 
kept  postage  and  all ;  then  over  the  St.  Gothard 
Pass  into  Italy  by  Bellinzona  and  Lake  Mag- 
giore.  He  who  drove  the  extra  horses  up  the 
St.  Gothard,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
touched  his  hat  to  us  suggestively  for  a  fee, 
was  too  big  to  be  called  a  boy,  though  hardly 
a  man,  and  quite  a  specimen  of  pluck  and  skill 
with  his  team  in  that  trying  ascent,  and  in  face 
of  that  pelting  rain  and  snow.  After  a  night's 
rest  at  Bellinzona,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  I 
went  out  sight-seeing  early  in  the  morning ; 
and  after  looking  at  the  luscious  grapes  in  the 
market-place,  I  strayed  into  the  most  conspicu- 
ous church,  St.  Peter's,  in  the  central  square — a 
showy  edifice  of  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Catholicism  felt  so  much  the  warmth 
of  the  revived  classic  form  and  colors,  and  re- 
joiced in  covering  the  walls  of  not  very  costly 
buildings  with  frescoes  of  very  human  and 
sometimes  fleshly  saints  and  angels.  A  priest 
at  a  side  chapel  was  going  through  the  service 
of  the  early  mass  somewhat  heavily,  and  a  boy 
was  waiting  upon  him,  Avith  eye  more  intent 
on  the  people  around  than  on  the  altar  or  min- 
ister, and  was  only  recalled,  apparently,  from  his 
roving  gaze  by  the  pause  for  the  Amen,  which 
he  gave  in  a  very  mechanical  tone.  Near  the 
door  and  at  the  broad  vase  of  holy  water  knelt 
a  woman  in  black,  probably  a  widow,  with  a 
stout  little  boy  in  a  red  cloak,  who  leaned  upon 
the  brink  of  the  font,  and  seemed  to  be  amused 
by  the  bronze  tree  that  rose  up  from  the  midst 
of  the  water,  with  bronze  birds  in  its  branches — 
perhaps  a  representation  of  faith  and  the  mus- 
tard-tree that  grows  from  the  least  of  seeds, 
yet  shoots  up  so  high  and  broad  as  to  have  the 
birds  of  heaven  upon  its  branches.  There  was 
something  to  think  of  in  that  priest  with  his 
restless  acolyte,  and  that  mother  with  her  i>lay- 
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I  ful  boy.     This  was  still  Switzerland,  yet  wholly 

'  Italian  except  in  name,  for  BeUinzona  is  one 

I  of  the  three  capitals  of  the  canton  of  Ticino, 

'  which  is  almost  wholly  Roman  Catholic,  and 

in  scenery  and  population  Italian,  with  little  of 

,  the  thrift  and  independence  that  usually  go  with 

our  idea  of  the  Swiss.     We  surely  would  soon- 

'■  er  take  our  chances  with  the  merry  school-boys 

]  of  Geneva  than  with  those  sluggish  devotees  of 

Ticino,  although  they  may  find  comfort  in  their 

'  lovely   valley   and   their   ancestral   home,   not 

I  without  some  share  of  hope  in  the  better  times 

coming. 

I  have  space  now  only  to  add  a  sketch  of 
boys  in  Rome  and  Naples,     Rome  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  deportment,  and  the  Pope  is  the  head 
[  master  of  the  ceremonies  that  go  into  every 
sphere  of  life.     I  confess  to  being  much  im- 
,  pressed  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of  Roman 
■  school-boys.    Here  is  a  school  of  boys,  with  their 
master,  near  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  apparent- 
ly on  their  way  to  see  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vat- 
ican Museum.      The  master  is  a  pattern  of 
'  costume  and  deportment,  with  stately  long  blue 
'  cloth  cloak  and  dress  hat  of  the  conventional 
stove-pipe  shape,  and  all  the  boys  are  reduced 
I  copies  of  the  master — quite  like  him  in  their  rig 
and  bearing.    It  was  an  odd  sight  to  an  Ameri- 
'  can,  and  little  of  the  genuine  boy  seemed  to  show 
itself  under  those  stifle  hats  and  sweeping  cloaks. 
j  Very  likely  this  stateliness  may  be  the  Roman 
!  art  of  securing  decorum  and  reverence ;  but 
American  boys  could  never  stand  it,  and  their 
fun  would  be  sure  to  leak  out  to  belie  the  majesty 
of  their  gear,  and  trouble  the  dignity  of  their 
leader  and  the  quiet  of  their  march.     Yet  these 
young  Romans  are  undoubtedly  full  of  play, 
'  and   in    the    charming    grounds   of  the  Villa 
Borghese  they  often  are  allowed  to  give  vent 
to  their  fun,  as  when  the  scholars  of  the  schools 
of  the  religious  orders  resorted  there  for  exer- 
cise, and  their  priestly  teachers  seemed  to  leave 
them  free  to  run  and  jump  and  kick  and  strike 
,  the  ball  very  much  after  our  own  fashion,  show- 
ing that  even  in  Rome  boys  Avill  be  boys. 
I      But  it  is  important  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
boys  of  Rome  who  are  not  under  such  aristo- 
cratic rule,  and  who  are  left  more  to  themselves. 
'  Here  is  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  them,  the 
young  fellow  of  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
who  waits  upon  a  prominent  sculptor,  who  is  an 
honor  to  American  art.      I  went  many  times  to 
that  studio,  and  always  watched  that  boy.      He 
.  was  good-looking  and  bright,  but  such  a  list- 
less, lounging,  lazy  creature,  except  when  the 
spur  was  put  to  him,  I  never  saw.     He  could 
j  drop  at  once  to  sleep  in  the  morning  over  his 
book,  unless  he  were  sent  on  some  errand,  or 
'  set  to  some  stirring  work.     Yet  he  had  good 
j  manners,  and  could  touch  his  cap  and  salntc 
'  you  with  rare  grace ;   and  he,  moreover^,  -'Se- 
iighted  to  do  any  thing  a  little  out  of  the  com- 
mon way — such  as  to  go  to  the  restaurant  to 
order  our  breakfast  to  be  sent  to  us,  or  to  wel- 
come any  new  guest.     He  seemed  to  have  no 
motive  to  study,  to  see  no  reward,  no  hope  of 
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occupation  or  respect,  coming  to  him  from  the 
spelling-book,  the  iiritlimetic,  and  geography. 
Here  in  America,  where  an  intelligent  boy 
learns  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  under  the 
spur  of  ambition,  with  the  prospect  of  thrift  be- 
fore him,  Antonio  (I  believe  that  was  his  name) 
would  not  nod  over  his  book  in  the  morning, 
but  would  see  hope  and  money  in  its  pages. 
What  names  those  Romans  have,  and  how  lit- 
tle they  answer  to  the  promise  of  their  names! 
This  Antonio  had  none  of  Mark  Antony's  rest- 
less fire ;  and  the  Michael  Angelo  who  brought 

me  a  roll  and  glass  of  wine  in  n 's  studio 

was  not  after  the  pattern  of  the  sculptor  of  the 
"Moses"  or  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
listless  boys  of  Rome  should  teach  us  how  much 
our  schools  owe  to  the  practical  spirit  of  our 
country,  and  that  a  prospective  motive,  as  well 
as  books  and  teachers,  are  needed  to  make  boys 
study  instead  of  going  to  sleep. 

I  can  not  but  note  the  contrast  between  this 
Roman  stripling  and  an  Irish  boy  who  has  been 
working  for  me  in  the  country.  He  applied  for 
the  place  last  summer,  and  wanted  "  a  dollar  a 
day,  wet  or  dry" — that  is,  in  all  weathers — mon- 
ey enough  to  hire  a  well-educated  man  in  Rome, 
with  several  tongues  at  his  command.  I  could 
do  no  better  than  engage  him,  and  he  tugged 
away  at  the  hoe  and  in  the  stable  like  a  good 
fellow.  He  lost  no  day  or  hour  by  idleness  or 
mischief,  and  his  first  money  went  into  a  nice 
Sunday  suit  of  clothes,  and  he  was  not  long  in 
taking  my  hint  as  to  the  savings-bank,  where  he 
became  a  capitalist,  and,  of  course,  a  conserva- 
tive citizen,  mortally  opposed  to  all  vagabondism, 
reprObatism,  and  communism.  I  happened  to 
allude  to  his  case  in  an  off-hand  letter  to  the 
Evening  Post,  and  somebody  showed  it  to  him 
without  my  knowledge,  and  Jimmy  seemed  to 
be  subdued  instead  of  pufl'ed  up  by  the  notice, 
as  if  quite  sensible  of  the  duty  resting  upon 
him  to  do  his  work  well  and  be  a  good  spec- 
imen of  industry  and  thrift.  He  turned  up 
again  this  spring,  after  the  winter  schooling, 
and  again  the  lad  impresses  me  with  the  won-  j 
derful  power  exercised  over  our  youth  by  their  i 
opportunity  of  having  a  good  education,  and 
the  prospect  of  getting  a  good  living  with  what ; 
they  learn  from  books  as  well  as  from  work,  i 
Surely  Jimmy  and  Antonio  represent  very  dif-  i 
ferent  aspects  of  history  and  life,  and  although 
Antonio  has  seen  more  pictures,  statues,  and 
processions,  Jimmy  is  more  in  the  way  of  pro- 
motion, and  he  probably  will  do  more  for  his  i 
Church  than  the  listless  Roman. 

Here  is  a  final  specimen  of  an  Italian  urchin 
from  the  far  south — from  the  vicinity  of  Naples  j 
— who  illustrates  a  different  aspect  of  life.  Na- 
ples itself  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  original  life,  with  i 
more  than  its  due  share  of  perverse  people,  ' 
young  and  old  ;  but  I  Avill  note  now  only  one  [ 
case,  a  little  fellow  who  came  to  our  car  win- ' 
dow  as  we  stopped,  I  think  at  Capua,  on  our  I 
return  to  Rome.  He  looked  up  wistfully  into  i 
my  face  without  asking  for  a  gift,  and  Avas  prob-  ^ 
ably  above  being  a  beggar,  if  any  Neapolitan  , 


ever  is  above  the  mendicant  condition.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  to  try  an  experiment  upon  him 
that  might  give  him  pleasure  and  not  be  to  me 
any  loss.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which  Na- 
ples belongs,  had  not  then  annexed  Rome,  and 
the  Italian  currency,  whether  coin  or  paper,  did 
not  pass  in  the  Papal  States,  a  fact  which  made 
us  look  well  to  our  pockets  before  going  from 
one  jurisdiction  to  the  other.  I  found  that  I 
had  in  my  pocket  only  one  half-franc  of  Victor 
Emanuel's  currency,  and  was  thinking  how  to 
get  rid  of  it  when  this  boy  appeared.  It  had 
seen  some  service,  and  was  torn  nearly  through 
the  middle  ;  but  it  was  all  there,  and  perfectly 
good  in  trade.  I  gave  it  to  the  youth,  who 
took  it  with  a  look  of  incredulity,  as  if  suspect- 
ing a  hoax  ;  and  he  then  showed  it  to  the  con- 
ductor, who  assured  him  with  a  smile  that  it 
Avould  pass.  I  never  saw  more  joy  in  a  human 
face  than  that  Mhich  flashed  over  this  stripling 
as  he  saw  the  new  fortune  that  had  come  to 
him  so  suddenly.  That  half- franc  I — about  ten 
of  our  cents — he  had  probably  never  had,  per- 
haps never  hoped  to  have,  so  much  money  in  his 
hands  at  once  before.  His  joy  gushed  up  like 
a  fountain,  and  took  him  with  it  into  the  air  at 
a  bound ;  then  it  shot  him  oflt'  in  a  tangent  to 
the  old  fruit-woman  who  sat  in  front  of  the  sta- 
tion with  such  a  taking  show  of  apples,  pome- 
granates, grapes,  and  tigs  on  her  table  and  in 
her  baskets.  Perhaps  human  nature  likes  to 
see  the  mother  in  times  of  joy;  and  certainly 
the  Italian  nature  is  so  fond  of  the  mother  as  to 
make  of  her  a  divinity ;  so  that  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  boy  sought  for  his  own  natural 
mother  or  only  the  motherly  heart  in  general 
in  this  solid  dame.  After  having  her  sympathy 
in  his  new  wealth  he  disappeared  a  while,  as  if 
in  search  for  other  sympathizers,  and  when  the 
train  moved  off  he  re-ap])eared,  and  seemed 
to  be  subsiding  into  tolerable  equanimity  over 
his  treasure. 

I  throw  out  these  sketches  of  boys  abroad 
without  stopping  to  urge  the  lesson  of  the  story. 
I  might  show  that  if  boys  have  not  definite 
opinions,  or  a  set  philosojjhy  of  life,  they  have 
strong  sensibilities  and  wills,  and  may  be  train- 
ed to  love  the  best  principles  and  do  the  best 
things  when  these  are  set  before  them  with 
force  in  example  and  life. 

CONTRASTS. 

What  in  the  shadowy  corn  is  lying? 

Chirping  and  fluttering,  breast  to  breast. 
Two  fledgeling  sparrows  that  dream  of  flying — 

And  the  broken  spoils  of  an  cmi)ty  nest ! 

What  in  the  furrowy  corn  is  growing? 

Tossing  over  the  narrow  walk. 
Two  open  lilies  on  one  stem  blowing — 

And  a  bud  that  hangs  from  a  broken  stalk  I 

Who  in  the  breezy  corn  is  hiding  ? 

Sheltering  under  its  high  green  roof. 
Two  happy  lovers  with  laughter  chiding — 

And  a  girl  who  sits  and  sighs  aloof  I 
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"  rpIIERE  be  also  Triumphs  Military,  or 
X  Tournaments,  for  the  honor  and  love  of 
Ladies.  So  we  find  tliat  King  Edward  the  Third, 
happening  to  fall  in  love  with  a  noble  lady  of  his 
kingdom,  and  desiring  both  to  honor  her  and 
please  himself  with  her  presence,  invited  all  no- 
ble ladies  to  behold  a  Triumph  at  London,  to 
be  there  performed  by  the  nobles  and  gentlemen 
of  his  Court."  This  is  a  setting  of  the  tune 
which  the  Vocal  Society  of  New  York  prefixed 
to  the  programme  of  its  winter  concerts,  at  which 
it  sang  some  of  the  Oriana  madrigals ;  and  Ori- 
ana  and  all  her  court  did  not  hear  them  so  well 
sung — certainly  not  better  sung  (for,  upon  reflec- 
tion, none  of  us  could  have  heard  them  in  the 
year  IGOO)  than  the  happy  audience  in  Steinway 
Hall  upon  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  this 
summer.  There  used  to  be  madrigal  singing 
occasionally  at  the  old  Apollo,  and  the  word  is 
fascinating.  It  suggests  the  most  silver  fluting 
of  soft  voices,  clear  trebles,  true  basses,  and  a 
mingling  in  harmonies  that  delight  like  the  music 
of  Chaucer. 

So,  Avhen  two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  on  a  certain  evening  there  would 
be  madrigal  singing  at  Steinway  Hall,  there  were 
a  multitude  who  amidst  all  the  brilliant  seductions 
of  the  Italian  operatic  Muse  cherish  a  firm  faith  in 
the  quaint  old  English  goddess  of  sweet  sounds, 
and  who  were  early  at  the  hall.  They  were 
surprised  by  their  OAvn  number ;  and  there  was 
a  delightful  freedom  from  constraint  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  feeling.  It  was  not  a  full-dress 
occasion,  but  one  of  the  sincerest  and  most  in- 
telligent enjoyment.  Indeed,  it  was  plainly  an 
audience  capable  of  the  truest  pleasure  in  nuisic, 
and  entirely  confident  that  it  was  about  to  have 
it.  Nor  was  it  disappointed.  When  the  little 
door  at  the  side  of  the  platform  opened,  and  the 
"nobles  and  gentlemen,"  followed  by  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  began  to  appear,  they  seemed  of 
the  same  feeling  and  expectation  with  the  au- 
dience— and,  indeed,  as  if  they  were  part  of  the 
audience  stepping  upon  the  platform.  There 
was  a  general  aspect  of  tastefulness  and  propri- 
ety ;  there  was  nothing  extravagant  in  dress, 
nothing  of  tl^at  elaborately  meretricious  sugges- 
tion which  so  often  spoils  the  pleasure  of  a  con- 
cert, and  which  Coleridge  so  plainly  perceived 
and  described : 

"  Nor  cold  nor  stern  my  soul !    Yet  I  detest 

These  scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throne, 
Heaves  the  proud  harlot  her  distended  breast 

In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 
These  feel  not  music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 

To  melt  at  Nature's  passion-warbled  plaint ; 
But  when  the  long-breathed  singer's  up-trilled  strain 

Bursts  in  a  squall,  they  gape  for  Avondermeut— 
Hark!  the  deep  buzz  of  vanity  and  hate! 

Sconiful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 
My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 

While  the  pert  captain  or  the  primmer  priest 

Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear." 

This  was  precisely  what  those  who  had  come 
to  hear  the  madrigals  did  not  perceive  ;  but 
rather  the  poet's  wish  seemed  to  have  been 
gratified : 

"O  give  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  released, 
To  hear  our  old  nuisician,  blind  and  gray 
(Whom,  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms,  l" kissed), 


His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 
By  moonshine,  ou  the  balmy  summer  night, 

The  while  I  dance  amid  the  .tedded  hay 
With  m^y  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light." 

The  Vocal  Society  of  New  York  is  composed 
of  practical  musicians,  some  professional  singers 
and  some  amateurs,  but  all  lovers  and  masters 
of  their  art.  Indeed,  better  concerted  singing 
could  nowhere  be  heard  than  that  of  the  last 
concert  of  this  year,  which  must  be  always  mem- 
orable with  those  who  were  there  as  one  of  the 
most  finished  and  admirable  musical  perform- 
ances they  ever  heard. 

The  great  defect  of  concerts  generally  is  the 
total  want  of  tone — however  full  of  tune  they 
may  be.  There  is  a  famous  virtuoso,  or  a  col- 
lection of  them,  masters,  perhaps,  in  their  way, 
but  each  intent  upon  his  separate,  individual 
triumph.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pad- 
ding, or  performance  introduced  to  fill  up,  and 
to  allow  the  hero  or  the  heroine  the  opportunity 
of  necessaiy  rest.  This  padding  has  no  relation 
to  the  other  music.  It  is  merely  ear-catching. 
The  whole  concert  is  a  series  of  scraps,  of  unre- 
lated solos  and  choruses  and  mere  toiirs  de 
force,  and  there  is  no  harmony,  nor  unity,  nor 
satisfaction.  Every  thing  is  fragmentary,  and 
the  impression  is  one  of  confusion.  It  is,  in  fiict, 
precisely  not  what  it  is  called :  it  is  not  a  con- 
cert. But  in  the  concerts  of  the  Vocal  Society 
the  first  and  most  permanent  impression  is  that 
of  delightful  completeness  and  unity.  There 
are  sometimes  solos,  but  no  selfish  prominence. 
Every  singer  is  so  much  a  lover  and  a  master 
that  you  feel  all  to  be  subordinated  to  the  gen- 
eral etfect.  If  the  whole  chorus  except  one 
singer  should  suddenly  stop,  that  one  would  not 
depend  upon  the  rest  to  float  him  through,  and 
his  own  part  would  still  be  perfectly  rendered. 
This  consciousness  of  individual  excellence  re- 
lieves you  of  all  a])prehension,  and  makes  you 
sure  of  every  movement,  of  every  note.  The 
singers  respect  their  art,  their  audience,  and 
themselves. 

The  madrigal  music  is  very  quaint  and  peculiar. 
It  is,  like  the  songs  and  poetry  of  the  time,  ob- 
jective, and  not  in  the  least  passionate  or  reflect- 
ive. There  is  a  joj-ous  strain,  not  quite  simple, 
indeed,  but  artificial,  like  the  pastoral  verses  of 
the  old  literature.     Thus  John  Peret : 

"All  creatures  now  are  merry-minded: 

The  shepherds'  daughters  playing; 
Tlie  nyin])hs  are  fa-la-la-ing; 
Yon  bugle  was  well  winded." 

Or  Thomas  IMorley,  in  1592  : 

"My  bonny  lass  she  smileth 
When  she  my  heart  beguileth. 

Fa  la  la. 
Smile  less,  dear  love,  therefore, 
And  you  will  love  me  more. 

Fa  la  la." 


•  Stay,  Corydon,  thou  swain ; 

Talk  not  so  soon  of  dying. 
What  though  thy  heart  be  slain ; 

Wliat  though  thy  love  be  flying? 
Slie  threatens  thee,  but  dare  not  strike. 
Thy  nymph  is  light  and  shadow-like: 
For  if  thou  follow  her  she'll  fly  from  thee; 
But  if  thou  fly  from  her  she'll  follow  thee." 
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The  music  to  these  pretty  lines  is  light,  sunny, 
tripping ;  full  of  beautiful  modulations,  and  ex- 
quisitely harmonized.  Its  whole  effect  depends 
upon  its  rendering.  Its  cliaracter  must  be  com- 
prehended, and  it  must  then  be  skillfully  and 
tastefully  sung.  The  melodies  are  slight,  but 
the  effects  are  enchanting.  There  ft  often  a 
certain  superficial  following  of  the  leading  de- 
scriptive sentiment  which  is  very  pretty.  "But 
if  thou  fly  from  her  she'll  follow  thee"  naturally 
suggests  a  bright,  fugue-like  movement,  in  which 
every  thing  dei)ends  upon  delicacy  of  execution  ; 
and  which  is  so  well  done  by  this  society  that,  as 
you  listen,  the  chasing  shadows  over  a  summer 
iiill-side  seem  rippling  into  music. 

This  kind  of  artificiality  is  natural  enough  ;  for 
the  most  familiar  and  popular  madrigals  are  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  most  artificial  of  wom- 
en ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  essential 
difference  in  their  character  from  that  of  the 
modern  music.  The  force  of  the  spirit  of  an 
age  in  every  foim  is  pleasantly  illustrated  in  a 
madrigal  composed  by  Caryl  Florio,  not  a  con- 
temporary of  Thomas  Morley  and  of  John  Wil- 
bye,  nor  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Diana  who  sang 
"Long  Uve  fair  Oriana!"  but  the  contemporary 
of  younger  Easy  Chairs  than  this,  and  the  ad- 
mirable accompanist  of  the  very  concerts  we  are 
describing.  His  madrigal,  "Farewell  to  May," 
was  sung  at  two  of  this  winter's  concerts  : 

"Among  the  falling  apple  flowers 
The  mated  robins  sing; 

The  hyacinths  are  fading  fast- 
It  is  the  hxst  of  spring: 

Its  sweet  last  day  !    '  O  why, 

Sweet  maiden  May,'  we  sigh, 

'Wilt  thou  not  linger?'    Hush!  for  June 
Delays  until  slie  goes: 

For  we  must  see  the  violets  fade 
Before  we  pluck  a  rose." 

It  is  very  charming,  and  was  delightfully  sung. 
But  it  is  a  study  in  a  manner  not  quite  natural 
to  the  composer.  It  is  skillfully  and  successful- 
ly done ;  but  the  modern  tone  steals  into  the 
music  rmawares.  It  is  a  little  sad  and  thought- 
ful. Even  the  lover  of  the  old  style,  and  so  apt 
a  disciple,  who  buries  himself  in  its  character  and 
sweets,  can  not  wholly  escape  himself  and  his 
time.  Indeed,  nothing  could  more  forcibly  and 
characteristically  illustrate  the  difference  of  poj)- 
ular  poetic  sentiment  in  the  world  of  the  madri- 
gal and  that  of  our  music  than  two  stanzas 
which  were  printed  upon  opposite  pages  of  the 
programme  of  the  last  concert.  On  one  page  is 
the  quatrain  from  one  of  Wilbye's  madrigals  : 

"  Sweet  honey-sucking  bees,  why  do  ye  still 
Surfeit  on  roses,  pinks,  and  violets, 
As  if  the  choicest  nectar  lay  in  them. 
Wherewith  ye  store  your  curious  cabinets?"' 

On  the  opposite  page  are  these  lines  from  Schu- 
bert's spirit-chorus  in  "  Kosamonde  :" 

"Ponder  deeply,  labor  truly. 

Child  of  earth  to  heaven  aspire; 
If  thy  work  be  finished  duly. 
Worthy  thou  the  laborer's  hire." 

This  last  chorus  and  its  composer  show  the 
catholic  range  of  the  clioice  and  taste  of  the  so- 


— of  Hiller,  Gounod,  Dr.  Callcott,  and  Horn's 
' '  Cherry  Ripe" — are  upon  the  programmes.  Nor 
is  there  any  sense  of  abrupt  change  from  one  to 
the  other,  the  pui-pose  and  the  spirit  of  all  being 
the  same.  Boston,  with  all  its  really  good  mu- 
sic and  its  Harvard  concerts,  must  not  suppose 
that  it  monopolizes  all.  Among  its  multitude 
of  sweet  sounds  the  Easy  Chair  has  never  heard 
any  concerted  singing  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Vocal  Society  of  New  York.  The  fullness  and 
force  and  symmetry  of  sound,  without  noise  or 
excess ;  the  crisp,  clear,  precise  accentuation : 
the  exquisitely  delicate  sliading  of  trained  voices 
under  perfect  control — are  all  equally  remarka- 
ble. And  the  society  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  its  conductors — Dr.  Brown  last  year,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  iVIosenthal  this  year. 

Of  course  among  the  singers  there  are  indi- 
vidual names  familiar  to  various  musical  circles  : 
and  it  is  only  just,  Avhen  artists  so  conscientious 
show  us  how  music  ought  to  be  sung,  to  give 
their  names  honorable  publicity.  In  the  la-st 
concert,  for  instance,  every  solo  was  notable  for 
its  excellence.  Mr.  G.  E.  Aiken's  bass  song 
from  Handel's  "Semele,"  Miss  Beebe's  soprano 
in  Hiller's  quintette,  JNIiss  Simms's  serenade  by 
Gounod,  and  iNIr.  AYilliam  L,  Leggat's  tenor 
song  by  Schubert,  were  all  models  of  conscien- 
tious and  admirable  singing.  And  the  response 
of  the  audience  must  have  shown  them  how  deep 
a  feeUng  there  may  be  in  a  great  audience  for 
the  best  music  rendered  in  the  best  way.  And 
the  singing  of  Cooke's  glee,  "Strike  the  Lyre," 
in  which  the  parts  were  taken  by  J\Ir.  Bush, 
alto,  ^Slessrs.Rockwood  and  Beckett,  second  tenor, 
and  ;Mr.  Aiken,  bass,  was  a  marvel  of  excellence. 
Tlie  tone  and  truth  of  Mr.  Bush's  alto  were  re- 
markable. 

Indeed,  superlatives  of  praise  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  the  delight  of  the  evening  was 
somewhat  shadowed  by  regret  for  the  absence 
of  those  who  would  have  so  truly  enjoyed  it. 
And  the  Easy  Chair  records  this  memorable 
concert  that  readers  elsewhere  may  know  what 
a  signal  success  concerts  are  which  spring  wholly 
from  a  sincere  love  of  music  and  an  honest  wisli 
to  give  pleasure  to  other  lovers. 


THii  fond  and  beautiful  relation  between  Klop- 
stock  and  his  wife  is  familiar  to  all  students  of 
Gei-man  literature ;  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  more  tender  and  mutually  helpful  than  that 
between  Hawthorne  and  his  wife,  who  recently 
died  in  England.  In  a  day  like  this,  of  the  ab- 
solute annihiUition  by  tlie  interviewer  of  the  most 
sacred  personal  privacy,  those  who  remember 
the  early  days  of  llawtliorne's  married  life  at 
the  old  manse  in  Concord  would  be  very  slow  to 
recall  its  impression  in  print.  But  the  world  is 
rightfully  interested  in  the  domestic  life  of  every 
person  who  has  delighted  it;  and  when  that  life 
was  peculiarly  hajipy,  and  both  husband  and  wife 
are  dead,  it  is  neither  a  useless  nor  an  ungrate- 
ful task  to  record  their  mutual  dependence  and 
service.  i\Irs.  Hawthorne's  name  is  publicly 
known  both  as  tlie  editor  of  Hawthorne's  Note- 
ciety.  It  sings  the  madrigals  as  they  have  never  Books,  and  as  the  author  of  a  very  pleasant  book 
been  sung  in  this  country — if  any  where  else ;  j  of  foreign  travel ;  and  it  was  for  her  own  sake 
but  with  the  same  excellence  and  appreciation  |  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
it  sings  more  modern  music.  The  choruses  in  i  band  that  so  conspicuous  a  group  of  friends  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Antigone" — choruses, glees, and  \  mourners  stood  around  her  grave  when  she  was 
songs  of  Handel,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Gade    buried. 
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One  of  those  friends,  who  had  known  her  for 
many  years,  wrote  in  a  letter  that  was  pnbhshcd  : 
"I  never  knew  before  how  beautiful  she  was! 
But  now  over  her  high  brow  and  regular  arched 
eyebrows,  with  the  soft  hair  parted  back,  there 
hovered  a  look  of  peace  so  ])ure  and  heavenly 
that  the  whole  countenance  seemed  radiant,  as 
if  she  were  absorbed  in  a  happy  dream.  The 
mouth,  too,  half  parted,  showed  her  fine  teeth, 
and  it  looked  as  if  it  would  presently  open  to  say, 
'Ah,  you  do  not  know — you  can  not  believe — 
how  blessed  and  beautiful  is  what  we  call  Death  ! 
Dear  children  and  friends,  never  in  all  my  ex- 
istence have  I  known  what  true  joy  was  before!' 
Her  most  eloquent  look,  as  you  have  seen  her 
when  deeply  moved  by  some  grand  thought,  the 
presence  of  some  loved  friend,  or  a  profound  ex- 
perience, would  have  seemed  to  you  cold  and 
dull  beside  this  ecstatic,  rapturous,  upward  gaze. " 
Her  face  was  so  mobile,  and  its  lines  so  melted 
in  expression,  that  all  portraits  wei-e  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  engraving  in  Uarjycrs  Weelcbj 
wanted,  as  is  inevitable  in  such  cases,  that  sub- 
tile light  of  tenderness  and  sym})athy  which  was 
peculiarly  characteristic.  There  was  a  photo- 
graph made  in  Dresden,  but  those  who  knew  her 
can  understand  how  she  would  have  felt  the 
necessary  unlikeness  and  injustice  of  the  portrait 
that  would  result  from  the  sitting :  so  that  her 
soul  seems  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  process, 
leaving  her  features  in  the  hands  of  the  torment- 
ors. One  who  knew  her  most  intimately,  and 
always,  said  of  her  that  in  looking  at  her  she 
was  always  reminded  of  the  lines  of  some  poet : 

"Created  woman  with  a  smile  of  grace. 
And  left  the  smile  that  made  her  on  her  face." 

When  they  were  first  married  Hawthorne  and 
his  wife  lived  in  the  plainest  manner  at  the  old 
manse  ;  but  her  exquisite  taste  and  thoughtful- 
ness  made  every  thing  beautiful  around  them. 
This  was  long  before  his  genius  was  recognized, 
and  his  occupation  was  writing  stories  for  the 
old  Democratic  Magazine,  edited  by  John  O'Sul- 
livan — the  stories  which  were  afterward  collect- 
ed as  the  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse."  By- 
and-by,  about  four  years  after  his  marriage,  he 
went  back  to  Salem  as  surveyor  in  the  C^'ustom- 
house,  and  presently  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel 
system  of  our  civil  service.  A  wily  partisan  ob- 
tained signatures  to  a  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor,  either  stating  that  the  in- 
cumbent wished  to  retire,  or  in  some  manner 
concealing  or  confusing  the  fact  that  it  would 
displace  Hawthorne.  Within  an  hour  after  he 
returned  to  his  home  with  the  news  that  his  of- 
fice was  gone,  and  that  he  didn't  see  exactly 
where  future  dinners  were  to  come  from,  his 
wife  wrote  to  the  friend  just  mentioned.  She 
said  that  she  met  his  anxious  face  and  words  by 
telling  him  that  she  had  saved  from  his  earnings 
enough  to  keep  them  in  bread  and  rice  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  was  so  glad  that  he  could  now  write 
his  romance,  and  would  have-  a  fire  kindled 
immediately  in  the  study.  Then  she  asked 
her  friend  what  she  could  do  to  keep  up  the 
household  supplies  when  the  bread  and  rice  were 
gone. 

This  friend,  her  most  affectionate  counselor 
through  life,  knowing  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  taste 
and  skill  in  art,  suggested  that  she  should  make 
lamp-shades  of  lovely  forms,  decorated  with  fig- 


ures from  Flaxman,  in  her  beautiful  penciling. 
She  emph)yed  herself  constantly  with  this  work 
until  Hawthorne's  first  pecuniarily  successful 
book  was  published,  the  "  Scarlet  Letter."  The 
estimate  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  mental  powers  was 
very  high  by  those  who  knew  her  best.  The  one 
to  whom  the  Easy  Chair  is  so  much  indebted  for 
the  judgment  of  the  truest  intimacy  says  that  the 
wife  was  not,  as  has  been  said,  on  a  different  in- 
tellectual i)lane  from  the  husband,  although  their 
mental  idiosyncracies  were  singularly  contrasted, 
making  the  equal  union  only  the  more  beautiful. 
Her  wifely  ministration  was  as  daintily  done  as 
Ariel's  spiriting,  which  was  instinctive  to  a  fine 
nature  dealing  with  an  individuality  so  rare  as 
Hawthorne's  and  a  habit  so  shy.  She  was  very 
social ;  he  had  grown  up  entirely  in  the  shade, 
and  wholly  unused  to  society ;  and  as  they  were 
both  more  than  thirty  years  old  when  they  were 
married,  she  felt  that  it  was  too  late  to  attempt 
to  brenk  up  his  secluded  habits.  And  there  Avas 
this  advantage  even  in  his  extreme  and,  as  it 
sometimes  seemed  to  strangers,  morbid  shyness, 
that  it  had  become  an  impregnable  barrier  against 
the  intrusion  of  strangers.  His  wife  thought  that 
the  work  he  had  to  do  in  the  world  was  too  im- 
portant to  allow  any  time  to  be  wasted  in  at- 
tempting to  reform  his  social  habits. 

In  the  hermitage  thus  made  for  him  by  do- 
mestic circumstances  acting  upon  his  extreme 
sensibility  Hawthorne  was  not  in  the  dark.  How 
clearly  he  saw  his  Note-Books  show.  Nothing 
eluded  him.  He  looked  at  stones  and  walls  and 
apple-trees  as  if  nobody  had  ever  seen  them  be- 
fore ;  he  walked  among  men  with  eyes  that 
pierced  them ;  but  he  wore  the  invisible  cap 
upon  his  own  head.  Meanwhile  his  wife  felt 
that  in  guarding  his  solitude  she  did  not  selfish- 
ly seclude  him  to  herself,  but  for  the  work  to 
which  his  genius  called  him.  She  had  no  jeal- 
ousy of  his  study,  of  his  books,  or  of  his  pen,  as 
many  wives  of  authors  and  artists  have  had. 
And  while  she  defended  him  from  much  of  the 
fret  of  ordinary  care,  he,  in  turn,  protected  her 
by  a  manly  tenderness  and  an  ever-vigilant  sym- 
pathy from  the  shocks  to  which  she  was  pecul- 
iarly liable,  the  moral  shocks  given  by  selfish- 
ness and  cruelty,  which  she  could  never  learn  to 
expect.  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  fortunately  for  her 
husband  as  for  herself,  could  readily  bear  all  the 
common  i)rovidential  vicissitudes  of  life,  as  they 
are  called,  but  she  could  not  comi)rehend  the 
malice  and  untruth  of  society.  JNIoral  evil 
stunned  her  as  the  crime  of  JNIiriam  and  Dona- 
tello  stunned  Hilda  in  the  story  of  the  "  JNfarble 
Faun."  It  was,  perha])s,  this  very  susceptibility 
to  a  pain  "past  all  balsam  and  relief"  which 
was  a  supreme  charm  to  Hawthorne's  imagina- 
tion. In  its  presence  he  seemed  sometimes  to 
doubt  whether  his  own  i)ower  to  gaze  steadily 
at  the  evils  of  human  character,  and  analyze 
them,  and  see  their  limits,  was  really  wisdom  or 
a  defect  of  moral  sensibility. 

InTennyson's ' '  In  Memoriam"  there  isone  pas- 
sage which  expresses  the  supremcst  self-renun- 
ciation, and  which  is  really  the  spiritual  culmi- 
nation of  the  whole  series,  or  poem,  for  it  is 
truly  an  organic  whole.  Nor  is  there  so  high  a 
reach  of  purified  emotion  elsewhere  in  our  litera- 
ture. The  imagination  of  the  poet  follows  his 
friend  from  strength  to  strength,  and  from  glory 
to  glory,  in  the  unseen  world,  and  suddenly  he 
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exclaims,  in  the  midst  of  his  fond  and  passionate 
longing : 

"  Tho'  if  an  eye  that's  downward  cast 

Could  make  thee  somewhat  blench  or  fail, 
Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale, 
And  fading  legend  of  the  past; 

"  And  thou,  as  one  that  once  declined, 
When  he  was  little  more  than  boy, 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy. 
But  lives  to  wed  an  equal  mind; 

"  And  breathes  a  novel  world,  the  while 
His  other  passion  wholly  dies. 
Or  in  the  light  of  deeper  eyes 
Is  matter  for  a  flying  smile." 

Precisely  such  self-renunciation  the  best  friend 
of  Mrs.  Hawthorne  felt  in  her,  for  she  says,  in 
w^ords  which  are  a  paraphrase  of  this  poem : 
"  Their  mutual  relation  was  truly  a  moral  rever- 
ence for  each  other  that  enlarges  our  idea  of 
what  is  in  man;  for  it  was  without  weakness, 
and  it  enabled  her  to  give  him  up  without  a 
murmur  when  he  came  to  need  'so  much  finer 
conditions'  than  she  could  command  for  him 
with  all  her  love  and  all  his  appreciation  and  en- 
joyment of  it.  And  thus  it  was,  as  she  also 
said  in  the  very  hour  of  her  bereavement,  '  Love 
abolishes  death, ' "  They  were  both  past  thirty 
when  they  Avere  married,  yet  their  love,  says  her 
friend,  "was  'first  love'  with  both  of  them, 
though  the  flower  bloomed  on  the  summit  of  the 
mounta"  1  of  their  life,  a  genuine  edelweisse.'" 

A  year  ago  Mrs,  Hawthorne  -wrote  from  En- 
gland, where  she  had  made  her  home,  and  where 
she  lies  buried:  "1  find  the  most  heart-sat- 
isfying cordiality,  as  of  old,  among  my  friends 
here.  It  seems  as  if  they  all  could  not  express 
enough  or  do  enough  for  me.  It  is  wonderful 
how  my  husband  is  loved,  admired,  revered  by 
every  body  of  value  ;  and  they  are  kind  enough 
to  include  me  and  the  children  in  the  rich  esteem 
in  which  they  hold  him,"  She  contrasted  this 
with  the  fact — which  every  body  may  well  ponder 
who  thinks  that  if  he  can  make  a  living  in  no 
other  way  he  can,  at  least,  write — that  in  Ameri- 
ca all  Hawthorne's  works  never  brought  him  an 
average  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Of  course 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  did  not  expect  that  works  of  so 
rare  a  literary  art  as  her  husband's  would  be  sold 
in  this  country  in  such  numbers  as  many  poorer 
books ;  but  it  was  for  her  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument that  this  immense  difference  between  his 
English  and  his  American  readers  proved  that  he 
belonged  more  to  ^  Our  old  Home"  than  to  this 
country.  Her  reverence  for  her  husband's  gen- 
ius, her  noiseless  and  constant  devotion  to  him, 
her  profound  trust  and  delight  in  his  answering 
affection,  justify  the  words  of  the  Tribune  that 
"  the  w^orld  owed  a  great  debt  to  this  woman" — 
greater,  as  another  friend,  Mrs.  Waterston,  sug- 
gests, than  any  one  but  Hawthorne  knew. 

As  the  Easy  Chair  writes  these  word:^,  which 
may  possibly  give  to  some  who  never  before 
heard  the  name  of  Sophia  Hawthorne  a  kindly 
impression  of  her  always,  it  recalls  the  brown  old 
manse  at  Concord,  at  the  end  of  the  long  avenue 
of  black  ash-trees.  The  road  beneath  them, 
leading  straight  to  the  house,  is  grassy — it  is, 
indeed,  greensward  rather  than  road  ;  and  the 
gable  roof  of  the  old  house,  seen  under  the  trees, 
has  a  stately,  if  rustic,  respectability.  It  is  a 
summer  morning,  and  a  lady  clad  in  white  is 
drawing  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  a  wicker 
wagon,  in  which  a  child  lies  sleeping.     In  a  lit- 


tle study  at  the  back  of  the  honse,  which  looks 
out  upon  the  field  of  Concord  fight  and  its  mod- 
est monument,  and  upon  the  winding  river,  and 
into  an  orchard  with  rank  grass  muffling  the 
trunks  of  the  mossy  old  apple-trees,  sits  a  man 
writing.  The  stream  flows  sluggishly  along; 
there  is  no  sound  from  the  neighboring  village, 
except  when  the  church-bell  rings  for  noon.  It 
is  a  plain,  tranquil  landscape,  and  all  is  silence 
and  repose.  It  was  of  such  days  and  of  this 
])lace  that  Hawthorne,  the  man  in  the  study, 
wrote :  "  But  noAv,  being  happy,  I  felt  as  if  there 

were  no  question  to  be  put The  treasure  of 

intellectual  gold,  which  I  liad  hoped  to  find  in 
our  secluded  dwelling,  had  never  come  to  light. 
No  profound  treatise  on  ethics,  no  philosophic 
history,  no  novel,  even,  that  could  stand  unsup- 
ported on  its  edges ;  all  that  I  had  to  show,  as  a 
man  of  letters,  were  these  few  tales  and  essays 
which  had  blossomed  out  Hke  flowers  in  the  calm 
summer  of  mv  heart  and  mind." 


There  were  two  or  three  public  events  in  the 
city  during  the  early  summer  which  are  well 
worthy  remembrance ;  and  the  Easy  Chair  will 
here  remind  the  future  reader  of  this  magazine 
that  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  statue  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse  was  erected  in  the  Central  Park, 
upon  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  June  days,  and 
that  the  day  and  evening  were  devoted  to  appro- 
priate festivities.  In  the  morning  there  was  an 
excursion  on  the  bay,  with  music  and  speeches ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  unveiling  of  the  statue ; 
and  in  the  evening  congratulatory  addresses  from 
Professor  INIorse  himself  and  others,  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  INIusic,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
multitude.  The  occasion  was  fortunate  in  many 
ways.  The  event  which  was  commemorated  is 
one  of  the  great  events  of  history.  AVe  are  too 
near  to  it,  perhaps,  to  estimate  its  profound  sig- 
nificance. But  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  in- 
stantaneous communication  around  the  globe — 
the  absolute  annihilation  of  time  and  space  for 
the  purposes  of  human  intercourse — is  one  of  the 
most  prodigious  and  memorable  of  incidents. 
To  commemorate  so  great  an  event  the  day  was 
singularly  beautiful ;  the  place  is  as  fine  as  the 
country  affords  ;  and  the  orator  was  the  oldest  of 
our  famous  poets,  and  one  of  the  most  honored 
citizens  of  the  country. 

The  statue  itself  is  of  bronze,  and  of  heroic 
size.     The  figure  rests  the  left  hand  upon  a  tele- 
graph instrument,  and  with  the  right  holds  a 
telegraphic  dispatch.     The  costume  is  a  furred 
cloak,  which  is  disposed  gracefully  around  the 
form,  and  both  the  attitude  and  the  head  and 
face  are  striking  likenesses.     The  designer  of 
the  statue  is  Byron  M.  Pickett,  and  his  success 
is  conceded.     By  four  o'clock  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  the  company  was  assembled  in  the 
Park  upon  the  green  at  one  side  of  the  principal 
^  drive,  and  the  sen'ices  began  by  an  address  from 
j  Governor  Hoftman  of  New  York,     They  Avere 
I  met,  he  said,  to  witness  the  completion  of  a 
;  statue  erected  to  a  man  yet  living.     And  this 
I  was  certainly  a  striking  fact,  and  probably  imique 
in  our  history.     The  statue  was  unveiled  by  Gov- 
:  ernor  Claflin  of  ^Massachusetts,  the  native  State 
I  of  Morse,  and  IMr.  Bryant  then  delivered  an  ad- 
'  dress. 

;      It  was  felicitous,  like  all  his  addresses.     JNIr, 
Bryant,  in  later  years,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
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of  orators,  but  he  never  disappoints ;  his  speeches 
are  all  admirable,  both  for  what  he  says  and  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  says  it.  Eor  almost 
half  a  century,  as  he  said,  he  had  known  Mr. 
Morse.  He  was  then  an  artist,  and  to  him  the 
fraternity  of  artists  is  indebted  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Design.  In  1 832,  upon 
the  packet  ship  Sully,  from  Havre  to  New  York, 
after  some  conversation  upon  certain  experiments 
which  had  shown  the  identity  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  Mr.  Morse  was  impressed  by  the 
conviction  that  there  might  be  a  gentle  and 
steady  current  of  the  electric  fluid  which  would 
convey  messages  and  record  them.  In  1835  Mr. 
Morse  showed  its  practicability  at  the  New  York 
University ;  but,  like  all  inventions,  it  was  re- 
ceived coldly  and  indifferently,  as  if  it  were  the 
harmless  fancy  of  a  visionary.  Even  Mr.  Bry- 
ant confesses  that  he  had  doubts  whether  it  could 
be  more  than  a  delicate  scientific  pastime.  In 
1838,  according  to  Mr.  Morse's  own  statement, 
the  telegraph  appeared  in  Washington  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  aid  to  demonstrate  its  power.  It  had 
friends,  but  the  session  ended,  and  it  fell  into 
the  limbo  of  unfinished  business.  It  was  not 
until  184:2  that  it  was  again  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  a  bill  was  passed  on  the  very  last  night 
of  the  session.  Mr.  Morse  had  his  instruments 
adjusted  at  each  end  of  the  Capitol  to  show  the 
feasibility  of  his  project.  ' '  I  talked  to  the  mem- 
bers," he  says.  "I  explained  the  working  of 
the  instrument  hour  after  hour.  I  gained  many 
adherents ;  still  I  saw  that  many  were  yet  in- 
credulous, and  many  even  scouted  at  the  idea  as 
preposterous,  and  pronounced  my  instrument  the 
^  toy  of  a  crack-brained  enthusiast.  It  was  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  session,  and  there  were  yet 
two  or  three  hundred  bills  to  be  passed  before 
they  came  to  mine.  It  was  late  at  night ;  and 
finally  I  gave  up  in  absolute  despair,  and  left  the 
Capitol  with  a  sad  heart.  I  was  bankrupt,  hav- 
ing spent  all  that  I  had  upon  my  discovery.  I 
walked  down  the  Capitol  steps  with  exactly  fifty 
cents — all  that  I  had  in  the  world — and  a  more 
disconsolate  individual  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  find.  After  a  wakeful  night,  I  arose  in  the 
morning  to  find  my  bill  passed,  and  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  science  begun."  Then  came 
Ezra  Cornell,  and  gave  it  his  stout  aid.  Then  a 
host  of  others,  until  the  dream  was  a  dream  no 
longer,  but  an  impregnable  and  beneficent  fact. 
In  the  evening  there  were  music  and  addresses 
at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Dr.  Loving  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dr.  Sampson  of  Washington,  General 
Banks,  Rev.  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  James  D.  Reid, 


and  Judge  Daly  made  addresses,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  a  dispatch  was  sent  from  the  })lat~ 
form  "to  the  telegraphic  fraternity  throughout 
the  world, "  to  which  Mr.  Morse  signed  his  name, 
amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  His  ad- 
dress, which  was  very  interesting,  was  full  of  good 
feeling  and  generous  recognition  of  his  friends  and 
co-workers  in  the  good  cause.  In  1842,  he  said, 
he  laid  the  first  submarine  telegraph  cable,  one 
moonlight  night,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York ;  and 
he  added  that  to  Cyrus  W.  Eield,  more  than  to 
any  other  individual,  belongs  the  honor  of  hero- 
ically pushing  to  completion  the  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  America.  And 
so  the  venerable  father  of  the  telegraph,  having 
foretasted  in  the  day's  celebration  his  own  im- 
mortality, received  the  personal  congratulations 
of  troops  of  friends. 

A  week  or  two  before  there  was  another  im- 
mense assembly  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  gather- 
ed to  celebrate  the  commencement,  and  to  offer 
a  tribute  of  friendly  homage  and  gratitude  to 
Peter  Cooper.  There  were  many  thousand  pu- 
pils, who  united  in  an  address  to  the  founder  of 
the  Cooper  Union,  who,  having  honestly  made  a 
great  fortune,  has  devoted  so  large  a  part  of  it  to 
so  noble  a  purpose.  In  the  most  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious way  Mr.  Cooper,  with  his  council 
of  friends,  has  developed  his  intention  of  gratui- 
tously furnishing  useful  technical  instruction  to 
young  people  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  it  else- 
w^here.  The  number  who  have  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunities provided  by  him  is  very  great ;  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  not  the  least  of 
his  services  is  the  spectacle  of  so  noble  a  conse- 
cration of  riches  honorably  earned.  Great  riches 
are  always  worshiped  for  themselves.  We  know 
all  about  the  camel  struggling  at  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  but  we  are  willing  to  take  the  risk.  We 
know  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  we 
know,  also,  that  our  cases  w'ould  be  exceptions. 
Ours  is  a  sordid  city  and  a  sordid  age,  as  all  oth- 
ers have  been.  And  it  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to 
see  how  riches  may  be  turned  to  great  and  noble 
public  service,  instead  of  being  used  wholly  for  a 
personal  and  private  enjoyment. 

The  men  of  whom  New  York  may  be  truly 
proud  are  sucli  as  Morse  and  Fulton  and  Cornell 
and  Vassar  and  Cooper  and  Wells— those  who 
enrich  mankind  with  beneficent  inventions  or 
with  opportunities  of  every  kind  of  instruction. 
There  is  no  glory  surer,  no  fame  more  satisfac- 
tory, than  theirs.  They  are  of  the  tribe  of  Aboa 
Ben  Adhem,  whose  name  upon  the  angel's  list 
led  all  tlie  rest. 


CMtnr's  ICittrarij  lUrnrii. 


GEORGE  GROTE,  the  celebrated  historian, 
died  on  the  18th  of  June.  He  was  born 
in  1794,  and  was  therefore  seventy-seven  years 
of  age  —  six  years  older  than  Lord  Macaulay 
(who  died  in  December,  1859)  would  be,  had 
his  life  been  spared  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Grote's  grandfather,  whose  ancestors  were  Ger- 
man, in  partnership  with  Mr.  George  Prescott, 
founded  the  London  banking  house  of  Prescott, 
Grote,  and  Co.     George  Grote  was  educated  at 


the  Charter-house  School,  but  in  his  sixteenth 
year  became  a  clerk  in  his  father's  bank,  devot- 
ing his  leisure  hours  to  literary  and  pofitical 
studies.  His  "  History  of  Greece,"  the  work  by 
which  he  will  be  known  to  future  generations, 
began  to  be  published  in  1846,  and  w'as  com- 
pleted in  1851.  Political  motives  first  suggest- 
ed and  largely  influenced  this  undertaking.  He 
was  in  politics  a  liberal,  if  not  a  republican.  As 
early  as  1821  he  published  in  pj^^l^pl  form  ^X^'(^  ,  ,, 
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ply  to  an  article  on  parliamentaiy  reform,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  the  Edinhurcjh  Review. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  on  "The  Essentials  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform."  It  was  about  the  time  of 
his  rei)ly  to  INIackintosh  that  he  began  to  collect 
the  materials  for  his  great  work.  It  was  his 
design,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hallam,  "to  counter- 


questionable  facts  of  physiology.  "We  wish  it 
might  be  separately  published,  and  couched  in  a 
form  less  scholastic  and  more  popular. 

Dr.  Tyndall  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
that  class  of  scientists  in  Great  Britain  who  have 
devoted  themselves  so  largely  to  the  attempt — to 
quote  his  own  words — "  to  extend  sympathy  for 


act  the  influence  of  Mitford  in  Grecian  history,  science  beyond  the  limits  of  the  scientific  public' 

and  construct  a  history  of  Greece  from  authen-  There  lie  before  us  two  publications  from  his  pen, 

tic  materials  which  should  illustrate  the  anima-  Sciej^ijic  Addresses  (G.  C.  Chatfield  and  Co.) 

ting  influences  of  democratic  freedom  upon  the  andi'>«</;/ie?i?so/'6Vj'e«ce  (D.  AppletonandCo.). 


exertions  of  the  human  mind.'  And  JMr.  Hal- 
lam very  justly  adds  that  "in  the  prosecution 
of  his  attempt  he  has  displayed  an  extent  of 
learning,  a  variety  of  research,  a  power  of  com- 
bination which  are  worthy  of  the  very  highest 
praise,  and  have  secured  for  him  a  lasting  place 
among  the  historians  of  modern  Europe." 

During  the  preparation  of  his  history  INIr. 
Grote  was  drawn  away  from  his  literary  })roject 
by  his  interest  in  the  reform  movements  of  his 
own  time  and  country.     In  1832  he  was  elected 


The  former  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  seventy-five 
pages,  one  of  the  "  University  Series,"  and'  con- 
tains three  of  the  papers  comprised  in  the  other, 
larger  work — a  respectable  volume  of  a  little 
over  four  hundred  pages.  Of  the  various  ar- 
ticles which  it  contains,  the  most  interesting  to 
us  have  been  the  first  three,  the  sixth,  and  the 
seventh.  In  the  last  but  one  of  these  he  dis- 
cusses, though  very  briefly,  materialism,  or  rath- 
er, to  speak  more  accurately,  he  defines  it. 
He   maintains,  Mhat   few  modern   philosophers 


from  the  City  of  London  to  Parliament,  where    would  probably  deny,  that  the  physical  growth 


he  remained  until  1841.  He  was  a  strenuous 
though  unsuccessful  advocate  of  voting  by  bal- 
lot. Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  history 
he  published  an  elaborate  work,  entitled  "PIsto 
and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates." 

CouN'.  Agenor  !I6tienne  de  Gasparix,  the 


of  man,  like  that  of  plants,  is  a  purely  material 
phenomenon  ;  and  he  also  asserts,  what  nearly 
all  psychologists  would  admit,  that  every  mental 
act  involves  a  material  change  in  the  nen'ous 
tissue ;  but  he  also  asserts,  what  many  material- 
ists do  not  concede,  the  un bridged  gulf  between 
mind  and  body  —  a  chasm  "intellectually  im- 
distinguished  French  publicist  and  statesman,  !  jiassable"  between  the  mental  and  the  material. 
died  in  France  quite  suddenly,  early  in  June,  aged  ,  He  evidently  has  small  faith  in  any  help  from 
sixty-one  years.  Count  Gasparin  was  connect-  |  the  Bible  in  solving  any  scientific  problem,  its 
ed  with  the  Guizot  ministry  of  Louis  Philipjje.  account  of  the  creation  of  man  being  in  his  mind 
From  1842  to  184G  he  was  a  member  of  the  only  "that  grand  old  Hebrew  legend."  He 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.     He  was  a  zeal-  ^  thinks  it  scientifically  demonstrable  that  prayer 


ous  Protestant,  and  an  earnest  advocate  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  His  name  should  be  a 
household  word  in  this  country,  ever  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Lafayette,  on  account  of  his 
efibrts  in  our  behalf  during  the  late  civil  war. 
In  the  darkest  days  of  that  conflict  he  published 
"The  United  States  in  1861,"  "The  LTprising 
of  a  Great  People,"  and  "America  before  Eu- 
rope," by  which  treatises  he  did  more  than  any 
other  foreign  statesman  to  enlighten  the  Old 
World  concerning  the  principles  involved  in  our 
struggle  for  nationality.     Since  1848  Count  Gas- 


can  never  "  call  one  shower  from  heaven,  or  de- 
flect toward  us  a  single  beam  of  the  sun;"  and 
special  providences  are  classed  by  him,  with  mir- 
acles, as  events  incredible,  or  at  least  quite  unsub- 
stantiated. However,  his  book  is  by  no  means 
largely  theological.  His  treatise  on  the  "  Scien- 
tific Use  of  the  Imagination"  is  interesting  and 
serviceable  in  pointing  out  a  M'ider  function  for 
that  much-abused  fiiculty  than  is  ordinarily 
granted  to  it;  and  his  lectures  on  "Radiation," 
"Radiant  Heat,"  "Chemical  Rays,"  etc.,  are 
purely  scientific.     There  is  perhaps  no  writer  in 


parin  has  held  no  political  oflice,  nor  taken  any    the  English  language  who  possesses  in  a 
part  in  pitblic  affairs. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Dr.  Martyx  Paixe's  Institutes  of  Medicine 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  has  been  submitted  to  a 
severer  test  than  that  of  the  literary  critic,  and 
has  secured  a  more  conclusive  verdict  than  his 


more 
emnient  degree  the  power  of  stating  abstruse 
scientific  truths  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  comprehension  of  the  unscien- 
tifically editfated  mind. 

We  have  no  faith  in  any  of  the  "eveiy-man- 
his-own-doctor"  treatises.  It  is  a  proverb  with 
the  legal  fraternity  that  "  he  who  is  his  own  law- 
encomium.  It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  '  yer  has  a  fool  for  a  client;"  and  the  proverb, 
century  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  and  '■  slightly  modified,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
yet  nothing  newer  has  taken  its  jilace.  The  aii-  \  man  or  v.oman  mIio  attempts  to  substitute  a  lit- 
thor  has,  by  revision  and  appendices,  kept  i)ace  tie  dangerous  learning  for  the  medical  skill  of 
with  the  progress  of  medical  science,  and  thi^ 


ninth  edition  of  the  "  Institutes"  is  quite  up  with 
modern  thought  and  present  knowledge.  The 
book  is  professional  rather  than  popular ;  yet  it 
is  a  useful  book  for  the  household  physician  as 
w^ell  as  for  the  regular  practitioner.  Tlie  physi- 
ological argument  for  the  existence  of  an  imma- 
terial soul  is  original  and  forcible — original  in 


an  expcnenced  practitioner.  But  there  are  ex- 
igencies of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  every 
household  when  the  mother  must  be  a  quasi- 
physician  for  tlie  time  that  necessarily  intervenes 
between  the  unexpected  accident,  or  the  sudden 
and  alarming  attack,  and  the  arrival  of  the  fam- 
ily physician,  and  for  such  exigencies  she  has 
need  to  be  prei)ared  beforehand.     For  this  pur- 


that  it  employs  the  materialist's  weapons  against  pose  she  will  find  Till  the  Doctor  Comes,  and  How 
materialism,  and  forcible  in  that  it  is  based  on  '  to  Help  Him,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Hope  (G.  P.  Put- 
no  doubtful  assumptions,  and  contains  no  ad  '  nam  and  Son),  an  admirable  little  treatise.  It 
captandum  arguments,  but  is  founded  on  the  un-    is  short,  concise,  practical.      It  is  written  by  a 
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physician,  and  appears  to  be  medically  safe  with- 
out being  difficult  of  comprehension.  How  to 
treat  burns  and  scalds,  sprains  and  broken  bones, 
poisoning,  and  how  to  nurse  in  the  common  dis- 
eases, croup,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  the  like, 
are  among  its  themes.  It  is  a  book  to  put  on 
the  shelf  by  the  medicine  chest,  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  which  also  it  gives  ample  directions. 

To  write  any  thing  containing  useful  informa- 
tion of  a  scientific  character  in  a  style  sufficient- 
ly clear  and  vivacious  to  enable  it  to  compete 
with  the  novelettes  which  form  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  literary  food  of  our  children  must 
be  a  rather  difficult  matter ;  but  we  think  Mr. 
jACon  AnnoTT  has  accomplished  it  in  his  series 
of  "Science  for  the  Young,"  the  second  volume 
of  which.  Light  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  now 
before  us.  We  have  not  much  to  add  to  what 
we  have  already  said  of  this  series,  except  to  say 
that  a  more  careful  reading  of  the  first  volume, 
and  a  partial  perusal  of  the  second,  confirm  the 
judgment  expressed  by  us  in  a  previous  number 
of  the  Magazine  on  the  publication  of  the  volume 
on  "Heat."  Either  book  is  admirably  adapted 
for  reading  aloud.  If  the  father  will  devote  half 
an  hour  an  evening  to  reading  to  the  entire  fam- 
ily, he  will  carry  them  through  these  two  volumes 
in  two  or  three  months,  and  will  find  that  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
the  various  principles  involved  he  has  himself  ob- 
tained accurate  and  fresh  knowledge  concerning 
heat  and  light.  We  are  reading  the  volumes 
in  course  in  this  way  ourselves,  and  the  verdict 
of  young  and  old,  from  the  boy  of  seven  to  the 
oldest  in  the  family  group,  awards  them  a  place 
in  interest  above  any  of  the  ordinary  story-books. 
The  illustrations  are  admirably  adapted  both  to 
enhance  the  interest  and  to  make  clearer  the  sci- 
entific explanations. 

Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  add  to  their  "Illus- 
trated Library  of  Wonders"  the  Wonders  of  the 
Heavens,  by  Camille  Flammakion.  The  style 
is  occasionally  too  Frenchy,  as  though  the  sub- 
ject had  overpowered  the  imagination  of  the  au- 
thor, and  poetry  had  got  the  better  of  fact.  The 
book,  nevertheless,  states  the  substantial  facts 
concerning  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  in  lan- 
guage which  makes  them  clear  to  the  popular 
apprehension ;  and  certainly  the  reader  will  find 
in  this  volume,  not,  indeed,  any  thing  like  a  com- 
plete treatise  on  astronomy,  but  something  very 
like  a  key  to  assist  him  in  reading  the  enigmatical 
language  of  the  starry  heavens. 

TRAVELS. 
The  half-conscious  but  inevitable  prejudice 
with  which  we  always  take  up  a  new  book  of 
European  travels  was  partially  disarmed  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Curtis  Guild's  Over  the  Ocean 
(Lee  and  Shepard)  by  a  sentence  in  the  preface  : 
"The  author  has  aimed  to  give  many  minute 
particulars  which  foreign  letter-writers  deem  of 
too  little  importance  to  mention,  but  which,  nev- 
ertheless, are  of  great  interest  to  the  reader." 
Mr.  Guild  has  been  successful  in  this  aim,  and 
it  gives  his  book  a  peculiar  and  indescribable 
charm — of  reminiscence  to  one  who  has  traveled 
the  same  ground,  of  vivid  reality  to  one  who  has 
not.  The  inevitable  guide-book  does  come  in 
occasionally,  but  not  often.  Where  the  author 
describes  scenes  which  other  tourists  have  already 
made  familiar  to  us  his  descriptions  are  not  ex- 


ceptionally fine.  But  he  sees  much  which  other 
writers  have  not  noticed^  or  have  thought  com- 
monplace. His  account  of  Westminster  Abbey 
does  not  differ  widely  from  a  score  or  more  we 
have  read  in  the  past ;  but  his  graphic  and  hu- 
morous account  of  a  London  "  bus,"  and  of  an 
English  banking  house,  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is 
fresh.  This  picturing  of  the  every-day  life  of 
Europe,  in  its  most  notable  contrasts  to  our  own, 
is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  book,  runs  more  or 
less  through  every  chapter,  and  renders  it  pecul- 
iarly "  readable." 

The  Lands  of  Scott,  by  James  F.  IIunne- 
WELL  (James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  hardly  to 
be  classed  among  books  of  travels.  It  is  rather 
a  commentary,  geographical  and  archajological, 
on  the  poems  and  novels  of  Walter  Scott.  The 
author  is  unmistakably  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  Scottish  romancer.  He  carries  us  to  the 
scenes  which  Walter  Scott  has  made  immortal 
by  his  pen,  and  interweaves  an  account  of  the 
various  stories  with  a  description  of  the  localities 
where  they  were  placed  by  the  novelist.  One 
must  needs  be  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of 
Walter  Scott  as  Mr.  Hunnewell  himself  to  read 
his  volume  through  ;  yet  every  one  who  has  been 
entranced  with  any  of  these  unequaled  romances 
will  find  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to  visit  some 
of  the  "Lands  of  Scott"  under  the  author's  guid- 
ance ;  and  any  traveler  meaning  to  embrace  Scot- 
land in  his  European  tour  will  find  that  a  rapid 
reading  of  this  volume  will  add  materially  both  to 
the  present  enjoyment  and  the  permanent  A-aluc 
of  that  portion  of  his  trip.  Allusions  wliich  he 
will  meet  every  day  in  guide-books  and  from  the 
people  of  the  country,  otherwise  incom]:>rehcnsi- 
ble,  will  become  plain  to  him  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Hunnewell's  key. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  has  told,  in  simple  and  un- 
pretentious, but  pure,  English,  the  History  of 
Florida  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.).  It  is  a  ro- 
mantic story,  full  of  adventure,  of  dauntless 
courage,  of  invincible  ambition,  of  a  certain  kind 
of  religious  zeal,  but  of  a  monstrous  chivalry 
that  hesitated  at  no  falsehood  and  no  bloody 
crime  when  dealing  with  either  hapless  savages 
or  unfortunate  Huguenots.  One  can  not  read 
without  a  new  sense  of  the  enormities  which  a 
false  religion  inspires  the  terrible  story  of  the 
massacre  of  Ribault  and  his  companions,  ''  not  as 
Frenchmen  but  as  Lutherans."  Now  that  the 
thoughts  of  so  many  are  turned  toward  this  haven 
of  invalids,  the  history  of  Florida  possesses  more 
than  a  mere  local  interest. 

Mr.  Ledyard  Bill  sends  us  a  book  which  he 
entitles  on  the  back,  Climate  for  Invalids,  etc. ; 
on  the  side,  Minnesota,  California,  Florida, 
Nassau,  Fayal,  Adirondacks ;  and  on  the  title- 
page,  Minnesota — its  Character  and  Climate. 
Since  the  author  did  not  know  how  to  char- 
acterize his  own  book,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
our  inability  to  do  so.  However,  if  we  were  to 
christen  it 'we  should  accept  Etc.  as  its  true 
name,  it  being  composed  apparently  in  about 
equal  parts  of  a  little  volume,  half  guide-book, 
half  travels,  on  Minnesota,  and  of  sundry  articles 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  not  wholly  incon- 
gruous, which  lay,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Bill's  port- 
folio awaiting  a  chance  to  come  before  the 
public.  The  book  is  published  by  Wood  and 
Holbrook.  Despite  its  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, it  will  be  well  for  invalids  seeking  a  cli- 
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mate  that  can  cure  or  counteract  consumption 
to  read  it. 

FICTION. 

Theue  is  perhaps  no  living  writer  of  fiction 
whose  portraitures  of  English  society  are  more 
photographically  life-like  than  Anthony  Tkol- 
lope's.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  Ralph  the  Heir 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  its  chief  interest  to  us. 
The  tangled  story  of  the  four  lovers'  lives  is  more 
intricate  and  involved  than  interesting.  There 
is  no  hero  in  the  book  to  awaken  the  reader's 
sympathies  ;  and  though  one  sorrows  for  poor 
Clarissa,  still  there  is  no  broken  heart  to  give  a 
tragic  interest  to  the  simple  story  of  her  mistaken 
and  unrequited  love.  As  to  Ralph,  the  heir,  it  is 
difficult  to  bear  with  his  weakness  and  vacillation 
with  any  patience,  or  to  show  to  him  half  the 
forbearance  that  is  shown  by  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
daughters.  But  the  novelist  carries  us  through 
A-arious  phases  of  English  life,  which  he  depicts 
with  rare  fidelity.  Neefit  the  tradesman,  the 
leather-breeches  shop,  the  villa  at  llendon,  the  i 
stables  at  the  Moonbeam,  the  hunt,  the  chambers 
of  Sir  Thomas,  the  bachelor  life  of  Ralph  in 
London,  and,  perhaps  best  of  all,  Moggs,  On-  \ 
tario  Moggs,  and  his  audience  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Cheshire  Cheese,  are  all  capitally  drawn,  j 
with  less  coloring  than  Dickens  or  even  Thack- 
eray wo-  Id  have  employed,  but  with  more  real 
fidelity  xo  actual  truth — the  ditference  between 
Trollope  and  Dickens  in  their  descriptions  of 
English  life  being  that  one  painted  and  the  other 
photographs.  That  which  is  to  our  thought  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic, feature  of  the  book,  is  the  view  it  gives  i 
of  a  "  rotten  borough. "  One  might  read  a  good 
many  parliamentary  blue-books  and  political 
newspapers  and  not  get  so  good  an  idea  of  En- 
glish political  life — of  ho^v,  in  particular,  an  En- 
glish election  is  conducted — as  he  will  get  from 
reading  the  account  of  the  canvass  at  Percycross. 
And  from  the  reading  of  that  account  the  Ameri- 
can rises  with  a  considerably  enhanced  respect 
for  his  own  institutions,  and  a  new  sense  of  the 
truth  that  the  corruption  of  his  own  land  is  far 
less,  though  more  exposed  and  pronounced,  than 
that  of  the  Old  World. 

It  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  Little  Men  by 
jVIiss  Alcott  (Roberts  Brothers),  is  a  natural 
story,  or  doubted  that  it  is  an  entertaining  one. 
The  description  of  an  actual  boarding-school, 
with  its  humdrum  life,  would  be  as  tedious  as 
any  thing  that  can  well  be  conceived  of,  and 
that  Miss  Alcott  is  able  to  invest  a  story  of 
boarding-school  life  Avith  any  interest  must  be 
taken  as  one  of  tlie  evidences  of  her  genius. 
There  is  hardly  enough  in  the  story  itself  to  sus- 
tain the  reader's  interest  in  it ;  and  despite  the 
author's  bright  style  and  vivid  descriptions,  and, 
best  of  all,  her  hearty  sympathy  with  youth,  the 
book  drags  a  little  if  one  attempts  to  read  it  di- 
rectly through.  It  is  more  entertaining  read  as 
a  series  of  sketches  than  as  a  single  connected 
story.  We  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  any 
well-ordered  school  for  the  boys  to  have  unUm- 
ited  liberty  to  slide  down  the  balusters  at  the 
risk  of  broken  heads,  and  every  Saturday  night, 
after  their  bath,  to  chase  each  other  over  the 
house  in  a  sham  battle  with  the  pillows.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  ]Mr.  Bhaer's  original 


method  of  compelling  the  guilty  boy  to  inflict 
the  feruling  on  the  teacher  would  lose  its  moral 
effect  if  it  were  generally  adopted.  We  protest 
that  for  a  boy  to  bring  a  lying  accusation  against 
himself  to  shield  a  friend  is  a  ver}-  mistaken  kind 
of  heroism.  Had  we  been  present,  we  should 
have  been  tempted  to  admonish  Mother  Bhaer 
that  it  was  not  a  safe  operation  to  let  her  baby 
suck  the  spoon  in  which  she  had  just  adminis- 
tered a  dose  of  medicine  to  a  ragged  urchin  just 
picked  from  the  street,  the  nature  of  whose  dis- 
ease she  did  not  know.  But,  after  all,  the  les- 
son which  these  improbable  incidents  are  meant 
to  teach,  and  do  teach,  is  a  good  one — this,  name- 
ly, that  personal  sympathy  with  children,  in  all 
their  life,  even  their  pranks  and  good-natured 
mischief,  is  the  first  condition  of  acquiring  in- 
fluence over  them,  and  hence  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  any  true  and  good  government  in  school 
or  fiimily.  The  children  will  be  sure  to  read 
'"Little  Men"  with  interest,  and  the  parents  can 
read  it  with  profit, 

Ina  (James  R,  Osgood  and  Co.)  is  an  Amer- 
ican novel  in  that  it  is  by  an  American  writer, 
but  in  every  thing  else  a  foreign  romance.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Italy ;  the  plot  is  Italian ;  the 
fierce,  passionate  love  and  hate  are  Itahan ; 
the  pretended  marriage,  the  long  concealment, 
the  final  denouement^  the  assassination  of  the 
guilty  lover  by  the  brother  of  the  victim  of  his 
guilty  passion,  are  all  Itahan.  There  is  dramatic 
power  in  the  story,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one — 
hardly  a  healthfid  one — and  reminds  the  reader 
in  its  general  tone  and  character  quite  too  strong- 
ly of  the  average  libretto  of  an  Italian  opera. 
And  yet  there  is  artistic  power  in  it  that  leads 
us  to  hope  from  the  young  authoress  a  better 
and  more  genuinely  American  novel  in  her  next 
production. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  Dodd  and  Meade's  imprint 
to  such  a  story  as  The  American  Cardinal,  for 
we  had  learned  to  consider  their  name  almost  a 
guarantee  of  excellence  ;  and  such  a  reputation  as 
they  were  acquiring  among  the  publishers  of  re- 
ligious literature  is  not  to  be  lightly  cast  away. 
"The  American  Cardinal''  may  prove  popular; 
but  if  it  does  we  shall  think  more  poorly  of  the 
average  American  novel-reader  than  we  even  do 
at  present.  We  do  not  join  the  general  hue  and 
cry  against  sensational  novels.  The  story  that 
produces  a  healthful  and  genuine  sensation,  of 
hatred  of  wrong  and  of  sympathy  with  some  spe- 
ciiU  virtue,  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  its 
incidents  are  more  startling  than  the  cultured 
critic  can  commend.  He  must  not  forget  that 
there  is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  sensitiveness  of  men,  and  that  different 
minds  need  ditrerent  spicing  in  their  books,  as 
different  palates  need  different  condiments  in 
their  food.  But  a  novel  that  tries  to  be  sensa- 
'  tional  and  is  not  is  unpardonable :  and  this  unpar- 
donable sin  against  literature  is  committed  by 
I  '-The  American  Cardinal,"  That  it  is  entitled 
'"a  novel'  does  not  justify  the  author  in  traves- 
;  tying  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  Romish  Church  ; 
:  and  he  will  hardly  expect  any  of  his  intelhgent 
readers  to  accept  Bishop  Frances  as  a  fair  por- 
I  traiture  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  or  the  ab- 
duction and  imprisonment  of  Arthur  Cleveland  in 
the  Vatican  as  a  possible  incident.  Fidelity  to 
truth  is  the  first  condition  of  the  true  novel,  and 
,  justice  is  the  first  condition  of  all  controversial 
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literature,  even  that  whicli  is  couched  in  tlie  guise 
of  a  romance  ;  and  "  The  American  Cardinal"  is 
neither  just  nor  true. 

In  the  Mi/Is  of  Tuxhunj  (Loring)  Virginia 
F.  TowNSKNO  undertakes  to  deal  with  the  same 
problem  with  which  Miss  Phelps  has  dealt  in  the 
"Silent  Partner."  One  can  not  read  the  one 
story  without  thinking  of  the  other,  and  yet  there 
is,  except  in  the  one  point,  no  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  In  style  Miss  Townscnd's  book  is 
much  simpler;  in  incident  and  dramatic  power 
much  more  artistic  ;  in  insight  into  the  heart  of 
the  working-classes,  and  in  tlie  poet's  sympathy 
with  them,  much  inferior.  There  are  no  such 
characters,  really,  despite  the  iialf-finishcd  out- 
lines in  which  they  are  drawn,  as  Sip  Garth  and 
Stephen  Ganivk,  Yet  we  think  the  inferior 
story  the  more  interesting,  and  the  more  sensa- 
tional story  the  more  natural,  of  the  two.  The 
aim  is  the  same  in  both,  and  it  is  a  good  one,  not 
to  propose  any  legislative  or  politico-economical 
solution  of  the  perplexing  problem  of  labor  and 
capital,  but  to  contribute  something  indirectly  to 
its  solution  by  showing  that  "hands"  have  hearts, 
and  by  awakening  for  them  a  living  sympathy  as 
living  men  and  women.  In  the  "  IMills  of  Tux- 
bury"  Miss  Townsend  carries  this  to  the  difficult 
point  of  bringing  us  into  a  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  those  terrible  temptations  which  hard 
labor,  no  culture,  and  dire  poverty  sometimes 
engender,  without  aifording  excuse,  or  even,  per- 
haps, palliation,  for  the  brutal  crimes  to  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hardy  Shumway,  they  some- 
times drive  men. 

While  so  many  are  seeking  to  curtail  the  time 
of  duration  of  the  marriage  tic,  the  title  of  Mar- 
ried for  Both  Worlds,  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  P()KTEii(Lce 
and  Shepard),  is  really  startling.  But  there  is 
nothing  startling  in  the  book.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
cussion of  marriage  at  all.  Quietly  assuming 
that  a  true  marriage  is  a  union  which  death  is 
not  strong  enough  to  sunder,  the  author  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  and  lovely  woman  who,  with 
the  calmness  which  only  a  C-hristian  faith  can 
give,  saw  her  beloved  husband  waste  away  and 
die,  leaving  her  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  carry 
out  some  generous  plans  wliich  he  had  origi- 
nated and  in  which  she  had  been  his  aid.  He 
bequeathed  to  her  also  the  care  of  his  mother, 
old  and  querulous ;  and,  caring  for  her,  Esther 
passed  many  years  in  an  unlovely  home,  return- 
ing at  the  mother's  death  to  the  work  in  the  city 
which  her  husband  had  commenced.  The  plot 
is  simple.  The  characters  are  such  as  we  daily 
meet,  except  that  Esther  herself  is  perhai)s  too 
ideally  beautiful.  But  the  daily  increasing  love 
she  bore  her  husband — manifesting  it  not  in 
sickly  sentimentalism,  but  in  daily  thought  of  his 
wishes  —  the  combined  gentleness  and  strength 
with  which  she  discharged  the  duties  and  bore 
the  trials  of  life,  make  the  story  a  beautiful  les- 
son of  wifely  devotion.  The  style  is  plain,  but 
in  some  places  the  author  becomes  eloipient  in 
truth  and  strong  in  sarcasm. 

We  have  half  a  dozen  children's  books  of  va- 
rious merits.  The  object  of  Battles  at  Home 
and  In  the  World  (II.  *B.  Fidler)  appears  to  be 
to  enforce  the  motto  of  the  title-page,  "lie 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  tak- 
eth  a  city."  They  are  both  healthful  books,  with 
no  mock  religion  and  no  gloomy  asceticism  about 
them.     The  battle  is  the  old  battle  with  sin  and 


I  temptation,  but  it  ends  in  a  victory  at  last,  and, 
by  showing  the  young  how  they  can  conquer,  in- 
cites them  courageously  to  try. — Tattered  Tom 
(Loring)  is  the  story  of  a  street  Arab,  the  Arab 
being  a  girl  with  a  boy's  name.  The  author, 
lIouATio  Alger,  Jun.,  has  evidently  studied  his 
subject  with  care,  and  drawn  his  portrait  from 
the  life.  The  lirst  part  of  his  story,  which  con- 
tains the  street  Arab,  is  by  far  the  best  part  of 
the  book.  No  real  interest  is  added  to  it  by  the 
plots  and  counterplots  of  the  latter  chapters, 
and  "Tattered  Tom"  is  more  interesting  by  far 
in  her  original  character  than  when  converted 
into  Miss  Lindsay. — The  object  of  Belle  Lovcl 
(Randolph)  is  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  the 
age  toward  frivolity  by  contrasting  two  sisters, 
and  tracing  the  process  by  which  the  heroine 
is  at  length  converted  from  a  useless  belle  to  a 
genuinely  Christian  young  lady.  But  the  merit 
of  the  design  is  counterbalanced  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  execution,  and,  like  some  imi)leasant- 
ly  good  peoi)le,  the  book  impairs  its  intluenco  by 
a  certain  ostentation  of  moral  excellence. 

rOETRY. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  critic  to  com- 
l)rehend  w'liat  is  the  merit  which  has  given  to  INIr. 
BicKERSTETn's  loug  cpic,  "Yesterday,  To-day, 
and  Forever,"  readers  counted  by  the  thousands. 
We  doubt  whether  any  modern  poem  of  equal 
length  has  proved  equally  popular.  We  are 
reasonably  sure  that  Morris's  unequaled  volumes 
have  had  no  such  circle  of  readers,  and  that  even 
Tennyson  has  written  no  large  poem  so  widely 
read  in  this  country.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  secret  of  this  popularity  when 
we  turn  from  the  epic,  which  ajipalls  us  by  its 
length,  to  the  shorter  pieces  gathered  into  one 
volume  under  the  title  of  the  opening  poem.  The 
T'lco  Brothers  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers). 
Solomon  sagely  advises  his  readers  to  be  neither 
wicked  nor  righteous  overmuch  ;  and  we  suspect 
the  secret  of  I\Ir.  Bickersteth's  popularity  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  literature,  as  in  morals,  the  pojui- 
lar  crown  is  apt  to  be  awarded  to  eminent  medi- 
ocrity. His  rhymes  run  easily.  Their  meaning 
lies  upon  the  surface.  One  may  read  them  easily, 
as  one  woidd  a  newspaper  leader,  without  the 
trouble  of  much  thought ;  and  to  the  majority  even 
of  readers  thinking  involves  a  deal  of  trouble.  JNIr. 
Bickorsteth,  though  not  a  great  poet,  is  a  good 
Christian,  and  his  experiences,  the  common  ex- 
periences of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fellow- 
Christians,  are  pleasantly  exi)rcssed  in  smoothly 
flowing  verse,  more  hajipily,  doubtless,  than  his 
readers  could  express  them.  So  his  verse  will 
do  good  by  deepening  experiences  that  are  com- 
mon but  yet  need  cultivation  ;  and  they  are  not 
characterized  by  any  so  serious  literary  faults 
that  they  will  cultivate  religion  at  the  expense  of 
good  taste. 

John  Hay's  Ballads  contain  some  poetry  so 
good  that  it  intensities  our  regret  at  that  which 
is  poorer  and  more  popular.  We  do  not  par- 
ticularly wonder  that  "Little  Breeches"  and 
"Jim  Bludso"  should  go  the  round  of  the 
papers,  and  give  their  author  a  cheap  and  tran- 
sient fame  ;  but  we  do  wonder  that  the  man  who 
could  write  "A  Woman's  Love"  and  "The 
Sphinx  of  the  Tuileries"  could  also  write  the 
"Pike  County  Ballads."  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  theatre  should  be  packed  night 
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after  night  by  a  crowded  audience,  laughing  and 
cheering  the  drunken  profanity  of  Toodles,  but 
it  would  be  a  cause  for  a  new  lamentation  if 
a  Fechter  or  an  Edwin  Booth  should  assume  the 
part.  Passing  by  the  "Ballads,"  and  overlook- 
ing one  or  two  other  pieces  which,  without  their 
positive  profanity,  contain  assaults  on  Christian 
faith  and  feeling  less  offensive  only  because 
more  disguised,  we  find  a  variety,  a  strength,  and 
a  genuine  poetic  beauty  in  some  of  the  other  po- 
ems which  have  pleasantly  disappointed  us. — On 
the  whole,  we  find  John  Hay  at  once  a  better 
and  a  worse  poet  than  R.  H.  Newell  (Orpheus 
C.  Kerr).  He  is  better  because  he  is  a  true  poet, 
worse  because  he  prostitutes  a  higher  talent 
to  an  inferior  use.  Mr.  Newell's  Versatilities 
(Lee  and  Shepard)are  largely  humorous,  though 
not  exclusively  so.  His  soberer  poems  are  quiet 
and  pleasant  pieces  of  versification,  not  rich  or 
strong,  nor  entitled  to  a  permanent  place  in 
American  literature,  but  pleasant  reading.  His 
humorous  pieces  are,  for  the  most  part,  comic 
without  being  farcical,  and  with  no  pretense  of 
literary  purity  or  a  moral  tone  are,  at  all  events, 
not  profane. 

There  are  three  other  volumes  of  poems  on 
our  table  that  deserve  mention,  each  of  them 
possessing  some  excellences,  though  neither  of 
them  likely  to  get  very  much  the  public  ear  or 
impress  -ery  much  the  public  heart.  A  Wom- 
an's Poems  (James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  comes 
to  us  anonymously.  The  authoress  had  no  need 
to  fear  putting  her  name  to  them.  They  are  de- 
cidedly above  the  average  of  published  poems ; 
a  certain  simplicity,  both  of  figure  and  language, 
imparts  a  real  charm  to  what  does  not  claim  to 
be  in  any  sense  great,  but  only  pleasant,  poetry. 
They  are  all  short,  which  is  a  merit,  and  rarely 
does  any  poem  elaborate  more  than  a  single 
thought,  often  only  a  single  simile — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  "A  Child's  First  Sight  of  Snow:" 
"  Oh,  come  and  look  at  his  blue,  sweet  ej'es, 

As  through  the  Avindow  they  glance  around, 
And  see  the  glittering  white  surprise 

The  Night  has  laid  on  the  ground! 

"This  beautiful  Mystery  you  have  seen, 
So  new  to  your  life,  and  to  mine  so  old, 
Little  wordless  Questioner—'  What  does  it  mean  ?' 
Why,  it  means,  I  fear,  that  the  world  is  cold." 

— Mrs.  Hooper's  Poems  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co, )  are  more  pretentious,  but  not  so  good.  She 
has  essayed  more,  and  accomplished  less.  The 
"  lady"  interprets  nature.  JVIrs.  Hooper  writes 
the  language  of  feeling  almost  exclusively.  In 
such  poems  as  "The  Duel"  and  "Too  Late" 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  power,  a  good 
deal  of  insight  into  human  experience,  and 
marked  ability  in  portraying  it,  and  yet  a  name- 
less something  is  lacking  necessarj'  to  enable  it 
to  take  full  hold  on  our  hearts.  It  is  not  cold, 
and  yet  we  easily  read  it  coldly,  and  find  our- 
selves less  affected  by  the  poem  than  moved  by 
some  measure  of  respect  for  the  pen  that  wrote 
it. — In  Thistle-Down  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.) 
we  find  very  little  but  a  pleasant  versification  of 
common  thoughts  and  feelings — ^just  such  poems 
as  one  often  reads  with  pleasure  to-day  in  the 
daily  or  weekly  press,  only  to  forget  to-morrow. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamertox,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  American  edition  of  his  Thoughts 
about  Art  (Roberts  Brothers),  defends  liimself 


from  the  charge  of  egotism  that  has  been  brought 
against  him,  but  proceeds  in  the  body  of  the  book 
to  give  ami)le  justification  to  the  accusation. 
There  is  something  to  those  not  initiated  in  art 
mysterious  about  the  effect  it  produces  on  nearly 
all  who  essay  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  art 
criticism,  it  begets  a  peculiar  egotism  in  judg- 
ment, and  censoriousness  in  expression.  There  are 
some  slashing  critics  in  literature ;  there  are  few 
or  no  others  in  art.  There  are  men  who,  because 
it  is  their  province  to  sit  in  judgment  on  books, 
assume  to  speak  oracularlv  from  half  an  hour's 
investigation  on  subjects  on  which  a  lifetime 
would  be  all  too  short  to  afford  any  full  and  ac- 
curate knowledge.  They  are,  however,  excep- 
tional. The  most  egotistical  of  critics  speaks 
deftly  of  such  a  work  as  Darwin's  on  the  **  Ori- 
gin of  Species"  or  the  "Descent  of  Man."  But 
every  man  who  visits  the  National  Academy  as- 
sumes to  form  on  the  instant  a  verdict  on  works 
which  have  occupied  months  in  execution,  and 
years  of  patient  study  in  preparation  ;  and  the 
professional  art  critic  lays  down  the  law  like  a 
second  Moses,  and  executes  it  like  an  inspired 
Samuel.  Mr.  Hamerton's  book  is  not  free  from 
the  faults  of  his  profession.  It  is  a  volume  of 
art  criticism ;  it  is,  we  might  almost  say,  there- 
fore, characterized  by  a  certain  dogmatism  and 
self-assertion  which  would  hardly  be  suffered  any 
where  else,  but  which,  in  such  a  book,  would 
hardly  be  noticeable  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
avowals of  the  preface. 

But,  despite  his  spirit  of  charmingly  uncon- 
scious  self-conceit,  which   condemns    all  gen7'e 
pictures  as  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  land- 
scapes (Mr.  Hamerton  himself  being  a  landscape 
painter),  and  commiserates  the  uncultured  tastes 
of  the  people  who  know  no  better  than  to  prefer 
"little  figure  pictures,"  "rustic  figures,"  "bits 
of  incident  connected  with  the  domesticities,'"  to 
landscapes — nay,  perhaps  because  of  this  naively 
simple   self-conceit,  I\Ir.  Hamerton's  volume  is 
exceedingly  entertaining,  being  written  in  the 
easy,  vivacious  style — sharp,  pointed,  satirical — 
which  we  would  expect  of  the  art  critic  of  the 
Saturday  Review.     And  while  his  judgment  is 
not  always  sound,  and  the  reader  must  always 
pause  and  examine  for  himself  the  question  dis- 
t  cussed,  whether  of  art  or  ethics,  and  come  to  an 
independent  judgment  on  it,  yet  he  can  not  read 
I  a  chapter  any  where,  and  scarcely  a  page,  witli- 
I  out  getting  some  thoughts  well  worth  his  consid- 
[  eration.     In  short,  !Mr.  Hamerton  does  not  do 
j  our  thinking  for  us,  but  compels  us  to  do  our 
!  thinking  for  ourselves,  and  accomplishes  as  much 
I  good  by  stimulating  us  to  disagree  with  him,  and 
discover  the  falsity  of  his  positions,  as  he  does  by 
I  the  direct  truths  he  inculcates.     His    themes, 
I  too,  are  not  strictly,  at  least  not  exclusively, 
'  professional.     His  discussion  of  the  relative  mer- 
its of  photography  and  painting  is  admirable, 
though  it  hardly  does  photography  full  justice ; 
his  essay  on  picture-buying,  though  only  partial- 
ly true,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  as  useful  by  reason 
'  of  its  doubtful  statements  as  for  those  that  are 
indubitable;  and  there  is  an  after-dinner  conver- 
sation about  furniture  which  we  wish  might  be 
reproduced  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  read  by  ev- 
ery householder  in  the  land,  if  not  for  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  its  separate  suggestions,  at  least 
for  the  sake  of  its  central  truth,  that  "a  house 
i  ought  to  be  a  work  of  art,  just  like  a  picture." 
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Soule's  English  Synonyms  (Little,  Brown, 
and  Co.)  possesses  at  once  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  brevity.  It  is  a  small  volume 
of  a  little  over  400  pages.  It  is  therefore  inex- 
pensive and  convenient.  It  comprises  simply 
the  synonyms  without  any  discussion  of  their 
respective  etymologies,  or  of  the  delicate  yet 
sometimes  important  differences  in  their  signifi- 
cations. It  is  therefore  easily  used  and  readily 
comprehended.  In  these  respects  it  is  an  advan- 
tageous manual  both  for  the  youthful  writer, 
who  has  not  the  patience,  or  perhaps  the  skill,  to 
employ  a  more  elaborate  treatise,  and  for  the 
busy  writer,  who  wants  a  synonym  quickly,  and 
has  not  the  time  to  study  with  care  the  delicate 
shades  of  meaning  of  various  ones  that  offer. 
But  these  very  advantages  carry  with  them  some 
compensating  disadvantages.  We  might  almost 
say  there  are  no  synonyms  in  language — i.  e.,  no 
two  words  with  exactly  the  same  meaning.  So 
this  book,  which  attempts  no  discriminations, 
will  often  mislead  the  writer  who  trusts  himself 
wholly  to  it.  Thus  it  gives  as  synonyms  of 
"atheist"  the  terms  "infidel,"  "skeptic,"  and 
"freethinker,"  albeit  very  few  of  modern  skep- 
tics or  freethinkers  are  atheists  at  all.  So,  again, 
it  gives  as  the  first  two  synonyms  for  ' '  atone- 
ment" the  words  "expiation"  and  "propitia- 
tion," words  which  are  themselves  far  from  be- 
ing, properly  speaking,  synonymous.  We  expi- 
ate a  crime  ;  we  propitiate  an  individual.  These 
examples,  taken  at  hazard  from  a  single  column, 
illustrate  the  necessary  defect  of  such  a  work  as 
this ;  or,  rather,  they  indicate  what  is  alone  its  le- 
gitimate use.  The  reader  or  writer  who  em- 
ploys it  strictly  as  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  will 
find  himself  led  into  perpetual  errors.     He,  how- 


ever, who  accepts  it  as  a  reminder  of  words  for- 
gotten that  need  only  to  be  brought  to  mind,  or 
as  a  guide  to  words  whose  accurate  meaning  the 
larger  dictionaries  alone  can  give  him — who  em- 
ploys it,  in  other  words,  as  an  index  either  to 
other  works,  or,  so  to  speak,  to  the  treasure- 
house  of  his  own  memory — will  find  it  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  assistant. 

President  Munsell's  Psychology  (D.  Appleton 
and  Co.)  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  schools 
and  colleges,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  test  as  if  it  assumed  to  be  an 
original  contribution  to  mental  science.  Perhaps 
all  we  can  expect  of  a  text-book  is  that  it  will  give 
us  the  net  result  of  the  special  school  which  the 
author  accepts  and  seeks  to  interpret.  But  it  is 
not  all  a  text-book  ought  to  give.  The  student 
who  has  taken  what  purports  to  be  a  course  of 
study  in  mental  science  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
clearly  and  succinctly  the  theories  of  such  think- 
ers as  Maudsley,  Huxley,  and  Bain,  and  his  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  them.  From  l)r.  Munsell's 
book  he  gets  no  other  reason  than  the  author's  au- 
thoritative declaration  that  they  "are  absurdly 
false." — Monroe's  Public  and  Parlor  Readings 
(Lee  and  Shepard)  appears  to  be  one  volume  of 
a  series.  It  is  devoted  wholly  to  humorous  se- 
lections. To  make  such  a  collection  without  de- 
scending to  the  vulgar  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
Mr.  Monroe  has,  however,  accomplished  it ;  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  there  are  no  selections 
in  his  book  to  which  even  a  fastidious  critic  could 
object. — Mr.  Tileston's  Hand-Book  of  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  the  United  States  (Lee  and 
Shepard)  is  really  a  pocket  edition  of  our  na- 
tional political  history  given  in  its  most  com- 
pressed form. 
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SITMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

OUR  summary  of  scientific  progress  for  the 
month  contains  nothing  very  striking  or 
novel,  few  announcements  of  any  moment  having 
been  made  since  the  date  of  our  last  number. 
As  regards  Astronomy,  the  following  pages  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  valuable  account  of  the 
eclipse  expedition  of  December,  1870,  with  a 
statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  regard  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  physics  and  character  of  the 
sun. 

To  Terrestrial  Physics  an  important  contribu- 
tion has  been  made  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  lec- 
tures and  articles  upon  the  currents  of  the  ^led- 
iterranean  Sea,  and  the  application  of  the  obser- 
vations there  discussed  to  a  theory  of  oceanic  cir- 
culation, such  as  the  general  surface  movement 
of  the  waters  toward  the  poles,  with  a  correspond- 
ing deep-sea  movement  from  the  poles  toward  the 
equator,  and  the  more  superficial  course  of  the 
Gulf  and  other  ocean  streams.  Numerous  earth- 
quakes are  recorded  in  South  America  and  else- 
where, and  some  interesting  local  modifications 
of  climate  have  been  indicated  as  the  consequence 
or  concomitant. 

In  the  line  of  Geographical  Exploration  we 
have  the  leports  of  the  survey  of  the  Lakes,  under 


the  Engineer  Department ;  the  geological,  botan- 
ical, and  i)hysical  survey  of  Louisiana  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Louisiana  State  University;  thesiu- 
vey  of  Mr.  Clarence  King  in  Utah,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado ;  that  of  Dr.  Hayden  in  Utah  and 
Montana ;  of  Captain  Raymond  on  the  Yukon 
River ;  of  Professor  Verrill  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey;  and  of  the  Tehuantepec  and  Darien  re- 
gions by  oflficers  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. We  also  have  a  report  that  is  believed  to 
be  authentic  of  the  safety  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
of  his  probable  return  to  England ;  and  also  of 
the  travels  of  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  interior  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

In  Zoology  valuable  papers  have  been  publish- 
ed by  Dr.  Liitken  on  the  ganoid  fishes ;  by  Pla- 
teau on  the  influence  of  salt  and  fresh  water  upon 
the  crustaceans,  etc. 

The  most  important  announcements  in  Pale- 
ontology are  the  discovery  of  a  species  of  ptero- 
dactyl in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  determina- 
tion that  the  Mosasaurus  possessed  a  well-devel- 
oped arch  and  posterior  limbs ;  and  also  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  species  of  fossil  land  lizards 
and  of  crocodiles  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  basins 
— all  by  Professor  Marsh.  Professor  Leidy  has 
continued  his  descriptions  of  interesting  new 
forms  of  fossil  vertebrates  from  the  same  region. 
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In  Anatomy  and  Physiolofjij  we  luive  numerous  I  diatelv,  the  degree  ascertained  being  sufficiently 
papers  upon  the  action  of  chloral  and  bromide  '  near  that  of  the  water  itself  at  the  bottom  to  an- 
of  potassium  upon  the  system,  and  the  little  value  I  swer  all  purpo.-^es. 

of  the  supj)0sed  antidotes  to  snake  bite,  such  as  Numerous  communications  were  made  in  ref- 
ammonia  injections,  etc.,  and  the  influence  of  j  erence  to  the  existence  of  man  in  j)rehistoric 
alcoholism  upon  the  system,  as  based  on  observa-  '  times  ;  one  of  these,  by  ]\I.  De  l^aussure,  describ- 
tions  on  the  French  soldiers  during  the  late  war,  I  ing  the  contents  of  a  cavern  occupied  during  the 
etc.  I  reindeer  period ;  while  another  paper,  by  Profess- 

In  Botanical  Physiology  an  important  paper  or  Desor,  had  reference  to  objects  of  the  bronze 
has  been  published  upon  the  movement  of  the  :  age  from  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  where  they  were 
chlorophyl  grains.  In  Ei-onomical  Science  we  !  found  under  four  feet  of  mud.  Dr.  Waller  pub- 
have  tlie  annoiuicement  of  progress  in  the  arti-  |  lishes  a  paper  upon  the  absorption  by  the  skin 
ficial  culture  of  fish,  especially  the  hatching  of  I  of  different  substances  dissolved  in  chloroform, 
many  millions  of  eggs  of  shad,  by  the  New  York  such  absorption  being  generally  much  more 
State  Commissioners,  in  the  Hudson  River,  and  !  rapid  than  when  alcohol  or  acid  solutions  of  the 


of  a  large  number  in  the  Rappahannock,  and  also 
of  the  comparative  failure,  for  the  present  season, 
of  the  attempt  to  introduce  salmon  into  the  Dela- 
ware. 

In  Necrology  the  most  important  announce- 
ment for  many  months  past  is  that  of  the  death 
of  Sir  John  llerschel ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Schultz- 
Shultzenstein,  an  eminent  botanist,  has  also  been 
mentioned.  For  fuller  details  in  regard  to  the 
points  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  others  of  minor 
importance  not  herein  mentioned,  we  would  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  succeeding  pages  of  the 
"Scientific  Record,"  as  also  to  the  "Scientific 
Intelligence"  in  the  Weekly. 

COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PHYS- 
ICS AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  GENEVA. 

Among  first-class  institutions  devoted  to  sci- 
entific research  in  Europe,  the  Society  of  Phys- 


same  substance  were  employed.  Thus,  in  exper- 
imenting upon  an  albino  rat,  he  found  that  if  one 
of  the  feet  of  the  animal  were  plunged  into  a 
chloroformic  solution  of  atropia,  a  marked  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  eye  was  observed  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  while  this  substance  dissolved 
in  alcohol  produced  the  same  effect  only  after  a 
much  longer  period. 

Professor  Plateau  presents  a  paper  upon  the 
flight  of  coleoptera,  and  Dr.  Marcet  gives  the 
result  of  investigations  upon  himself  while  as- 
cending various  high  mountains,  especially  Mont 
Plane,  showing  a  variation  of  temperature  of 
the  body  at  different  altitudes  during  repose 
and  on  the  march.  He  found  that,  during 
the  ascent,  the  temperature  fell  considerably, 
but  that  it  soon  became  normal  on  coming  to 
rest.  The  unpleasant  sensations  experienced  at 
great  elevations  are  also  accompanied  by  a  re- 
ics  and  Natural  History  of  Geneva  has  always    markable  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the 


borne  an  honorable  part,  its  publications  contain- 
ing material  in  all  branches  of  science  of  the  ut- 
most value.  The  last  volume  of  the  memoirs  em- 
braces the  usual  annual  summary  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  papers  presented  to  the  society,  in 


body.  i\L  Humbert  announces  a  curious  in- 
stance of  mistaken  instinct  in  animals,  in  the 
fact  that  a  specimen  of  sphinx,  or  hawk-moth, 
was  observed  to  be  attracted  by  the  representa- 
tions of  flowers  painted  upon  the  tapestry  of  an 


this  instance  for  the  year  extending  from  June,  ;  apartment,  and  that  it  ai>plied  its  trunk  success 


18G9,  to  June,  1870.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant of  tliese  are  the  following :  A  memoir  by 
Professor  De  la  Harpe  upon  the  theory  of  num- 
bers, in  which  he  shows  that  cubes  have  a  com- 
mon measure  among  themselves.  Professor 
Schaix  gives  a  conjectural  map  of  the  region  of 
Central  Africa  indicated  by  Livingstone  as  con- 
taining the  source  of  the  Nile.     Professor  Plan- 


ively  to  many  of  them  without  discovering  the 
illusion,  showing  that  some  insects,  at  least,  are 
guided  by  sight  rather  than  by  smell. 

Professor  A.  de  Candolle  suggests  the  inqui- 
ry as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
cover some  remains  of  animals  and  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  ]ieriod  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Aljis.  and  remaining  buried  in  the  eternal  snow 


tamour  reports  upon  the  results  which  had  beeni  since  that  time.  He  thinks  that  such  fossils  may 
accomplished  by  himself  and  Professor  Hirsch  in  !  yet  be  found  in  the  cavities  or  fissures  at  the  sum- 
connection  with  the  geodetic  survey  of  Switzer-  I  mits  of  high  mountains,  and  proposes  to  prose- 
land.     Professor  Gautier  discusses  the  observa-    cute  inquiries  in  this  direction. 


tions  made  by  the  JMoravian  missionaries  upon 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  a  very  low  temperature  in  winter  to 


"We  present,  in  this  brief  summary,  a  mention 
of  some  only  of  the  more  popular  and  interesting 
communications  to  the  Genevan   society,  there 


quite  a  high  point  in  summer.  M.  Risler,  in  the  !  being  still  a  number,  of  more  or  less  scientific 
course  of  experiments  upon  evaporation  from  the  '  value,  that  we  have  not  referred  to.  We  shall 
soil,  ascertained  that  during  the  years  18G7  and  '  give  a  special  account  hereafter  of  the  important 
1808  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  '  researches  of  Professor  Claparede  relative  to  the 
rain  w^hicli  fell  was  passed  off  annually  by  evapo-    bryozoa  and  annelides. 

ration.     M.  Forcl,  in  a  somewhat  similar  investi-  !  ,^^01 

gation,  discovered  that  the  Rhone  furnished  a  !  RESPIGHI  ON  SOL.VR  PROTUBERANCES, 
larger  amount  of  water  than  could  be  supplied  i  The  April  number  of  the  American  Journal 
by  the  ram-fall  of  the  country,  and  concluded  !  of  Science  contains  an  interesting  account  of  ob- 
that  the  excess  was  derived  from  the  direct  con-  I  sensations  upon  the  solar  protuberances,  by  Pro- 
densation  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  ,  fessor  Respighi,  translated  for  its  columns,  from 
upon  the  glaciers  and  the  snow-fields  of  the  ;  the  Italian,  by  Professor  Wright.  The  conclu- 
mountains.  jNL  Forel  also  suggests  an  ingen-  '  sions  arrived  at  are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those 
ious  method  of  obtaining  tlie  temperature  at  the  of  Professor  ZoUner,  of  which  we  have  previous- 
bottom  of  lakes,  namely,  by  drawing  up  a  quan-  '  ly  given  an  account ;  the  essential  idea  seeming 
tity  of  mud  and  testing  its  temperature  imme-  1  to  be  that  the  photosphere  is  an  incandescent 
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liqnid  mass  or  stratum,  by  the  weight  of  which 
various  gases,  especially  hydrogen,  are  confined 
and  compressed  in  the  interior  of  the  sun  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  and  that  these  occasional- 
ly rise  toward  the  surface  with  great  velocity, 
until  they  force  themselves  through  with  a  ra- 
pidity greater  or  less  according  to  the  depth 
from'  which  they  emerge.  The  Professor  sug- 
gests that  it  is  these  agitations  and  eruptions 
which  constitute  the  protuberances,  and  that  the 
hydrogen  issuing  from  the  body  of  the  sun  serves 
as  an  aliment  to  the  chromosphere,  thus  repair- 
ing the  repeated  losses  of  the  latter  by  its  not 
improbable  combination  with  the  substance  of 
the  photosphere ;  and  it  is  suggested,  also,  that 
possibly  this  immense  stratum  of  incandescent 
hydrogen — to  wit,  the  chromosphere — may  be 
the  principal  source  of  heat  radiated  from  the 
sun. 

The  solar  spots,  according  to  Professor  Re- 
spighi,  are  neither  cavities  nor  clouds,  but  are 
superficial  modifications  or  partial  oh»scurations 
of  the  photosphere,  produced  by  scoria  or  scum 
floating  upon  it ;  or,  as  it  were,  solid  masses  of 
islands  floating  upon  the  liquid  stratum. 

CARBOLIC  ACID  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  sci- 
entific journals  to  experiments  upon  carbolic  acid 
as  a  means  of  presen-ing  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  anticipation  has  been  indulged  by 
many  that,  by  means  of  this  powerful  agent,  we 
shall  be  able  to  replace  all  the  ordinary  methods 
of  taxidermy.  This,  however,  is  a  very  great 
mistake,  since  it  can  be  used  to  a  small  extent 
only  in  the  preparation  of  entire  bodies  of  ani- 
mals that  are  to  be  preserved  dry- — because  the 
process  of  desiccation  will  inevitably  proceed 
until  the  original  form  of  the  animal  is  entirely 
lost.  For  many  puryjoses,  however,  carbolic 
acid  has  proved  of  much  value  as  a  preservative, 
and  its  uses  are  increasing.  Thus,  diluted  with 
about  fifty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  forms  a 
capital  substitute  for  alcohol  in  preserving  fish 
and  other  objects;  and,  in  fact,  the  larger  fish, 
such  as  rays,  sharks,  etc.,  can  be  kept  much  bet- 
ter by  its  aid  than  even  by  means  of  alcohol. 
Added  in  small  quantity  to  \cry  weak  spirit,  it 
very  materially  increases  its  strength. 

Although  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  usual  methods  in  setting  up  birds  and  mam- 
mals, it  can  be  employed  to  very  great  advantage 
in  keeping  them  fresh  until  they  can  be  properly 
skinned.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  was  once 
made  by  Dr.  Totten,  of  New  York,  who  pre- 
pared a  solution  of  one  dram  of  carbolic  acid,  one 
and  a  half  ounces  each  of  glycerine  and  dilute 
alcohol,  and  injected  it  into  the  mouth,  the  rec- 
tum, and  under  the  skin  of  a  large  cormorant. 
The  bird  was  kept  on  board  ship  until  it  reached 
New  York,  a  period  of  about  two  months  after 
its  capture,  and  was  then  sent  to  a  taxidei-mist, 
who  found  it  to  be  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  who 
was  able  to  mount  it  as  satisfactorily  as  if  it  had 
been  but  just  killed. 

EFFECT  OF  EXERCISE  AND  DIET  ON  ELDII- 
NATION  OF  NITROGEN. 

Dr.  Parkes  has  lately  announced  to  the  Royal 
Society  the  result  of  some  experiments  upon  the 
effect  of  diet  and  exercise  on  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen,  and  gives  as  a  general  result,  as  far  as 


J  temperature  is  concerned,  that  a  non-nitrogenous 

diet,  continued  for  five  days,  neither  raised  nor 

lowered  the  heat  of  the  axilla  and  rectum  ;  also 

that  when  the  nitrogenous  diet  of  a  healthy  man 

I  was  reduced  by  one-half,  for  five  days,  and  he 

;  was  then  kept  for  five  days  without  nitrogen,  he 

j  was  able  on  the  fourth  day  after  such  deprivation 

I  to  do  a  very  hard  day's  work.     In  Dr.  Parkes's 

'  opinion  the  force  necessary  for  great  muscular 

I  work  can  be  obtained  by  the  muscles  from  fat 

I  and  starch,  though  changes  in  the  nitrogenous 

'  constituents  of  the  muscles  also  go  on,  which 

have  as  one  effect  an  increased  though  not  ex- 

'  cessive  elimination  of  nitrogen  after  the  cessa^ 

!  tion  of  the  work. 

CEMENT  FR0:M  FURNACE  SLAG. 
Furaace  slag  can  be  made  to  furnish  an  excel- 
lent cement  by  selecting  such  portions  of  it  as 
'  are  readily  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  the  acid  silica 
is  thrown  down,  which  is  afterward  to  be  wash- 
'  ed,  dried,  and  pulverized.     One  part  of  this  is 
I  next  to  be  mixed  with  nine  parts  of  powdered 
I  slag  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  slacked  lime. 
This  matter  soon  hardens,  and  rivals  the  best 
cement  in  its  durability. 

THE  LATE  SOL^VR  ECLLPSE. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  herewith  a. 
report  of  the  late  solar  eclipse,  and  of  the  results 
accomplished  by  it,  as  furnished  directly  for  the 
Record  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  Amer- 
ican astronomers,  and  one  who  occupied  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  obser\-ations  made : 

The  weather  along  the  narrow  line  of  the  late 
total  eclipse  was  generally  unfavorable.     Out  of 

'  twenty  or  more  parties  of  obseiwers,  whose  po- 
sitions extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Adriat- 

,  ic,  about  half  saw  nothing  whatever  of  the  total 
phase,  and  most  of  the  other  half  were  seriously 
interfered  with  by  the  clouds.     The  Americans 

'  were  generally  more  fortunate  than  their  Euro- 
pean brethren.  At  Xeres,  near  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Spain,  Professor  Winlock's  party  was 
entirely  successful.     So  was  the  English  party  at 

;  Cadiz  under  Lord  Lindsay.  At  Oran,  in  Al- 
geria, the  station  selected  by  Professors  Tyndall 
and  Huggins,  a  dense  black  cloud  covered  the 
sun  a  few  minutes  before  the  critical  moment, 
and  did  not  disappear  till  all  was  over.     At  Syr- 

[  acuse  the  party  from  the  Naval   Observatory, 

'  ]\Iessrs,  Hall,  Harkness,  and  Eastman,  were  suc- 
cessful ;  while  at-Catania  and  on  ]\Iount  Etna 

'  none  of  the  parties  saw  any  tiling. 

'<  The  first  object  of  nearly  all  the  parties  was  to 
learn  something  of  the  constitution  of  the  corona, 
and  especially  to  confiiTn  or  disprove  the  obser- 
vations of  the  American  ob-ervers  on  the  eclipse 
of  August  7,  18f)!*,  which  seemed  to  show  that 
the  corona  consisted  of  a  glowing  gas.  The  in- 
strumental means  employed  for  this  purpose  were 
the  spectroscope,  the  polariscope,  and  photog- 

; raphy. 

j      One  of  the  best  organized  spectroscopic  par- 

!  ties  was  that  at  Xeres,  under  charge  of  Profess- 

I  ors  Winlock  and  C.  A.  Young.     They  had  foui- 

'  or  more  spectroscopes,  of  which  two  were  used 
by  English  volunteers.  Their  observations  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  bright  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  corona,  which  had  been  observed  by 
Harkness  and  others  in  18C'J,  but  which  the  En- 
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glish  astronomers  were  slow  to  believe  in.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  lines  is  a  green  one, 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  one  of  the  lines  of 
iron,  and  with  the  line  found  by  Angstrom  in  the 
aurora  and  in  the  zodiacal  light.  I'his  line  was 
traced  by  Professor  Winlock  to  a  distance  of  near 
20'  from  the  sun's  limb.  Professor  Young  traced 
it  10'  on  tlie  west,  12'  on  the  north,  14'  on  the 
east,  and  10'  on  the  south. 

The  other  two  spectroscopes  were  arranged  so 
as  to  collect  the  light  from  the  entire  corona  and 
protuberances  at  once.  With  one  of  these  Mr. 
Abbay  saw  only  two  lines — the  one  that  just  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  other  the  F  line.  AMth  the 
other  Mr.  Pye  saw  also  the  lines  C  and  D3.  All 
except  Mr.  Abbay  saw  a  faint  continuous  spec- 
trum without  dark  lines. 

But  the  most  interesting  observation  was  the 
following  by  Professor  Young:  "Just  previous 
to  totality  I  had  carefully  adjusted  the  slit  tan- 
gential to  the  sun's  limb  at  the  point  Avhere  the 
second  contact  would  take  place,  and  was  watch- 
ing the  gradual  brightening  of  1474  and  the  mag- 
nesium lines.  As  the  crescent  grew  narrower  I 
noticed  a  fiiding  out,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  dark 
lines  in  the  field  of  view,  but  was  not  at  all  pre- 
pared for  the  beautiful  phenomenon  which  pre- 
sented itself  when  the  moon  finally  covered  the 
whole  photosphere.  Then  the  whole  field  was  at 
once  filled  with  brilliant  lines,  which  suddenly 
flashc  I  into  brightness  and  then  gradually  faded 
away,  until  in  less  than  two  seconds  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  lines  I  had  been  watching." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  bright  lines 
emanate  from  the  same  atmosphere,  the  absorp- 
tion of  which  causes  the  dark  lines  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  same  rays  which,  by  contrast,  look 
dark  alongside  of  sunlight  being  bright  when 
the  sunlight  is  cut  off  by  the  moon.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  atmosphere  was  long  ago  inferred 
from  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
Secchi  had  inferred  that  it  formed  a  very  thin 
layer  over  the  surface  of  the  photosphere,  from 
noticing  that  the  dark  lines  faded  out  at  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  sun  ;  but  Young  was,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  and  only  one  to  recognize  it 
during  an  eclipse  by  its  own  bright  lines. 

The  Mell-organized  parties  under  the  eminent 
English  spectroscopists  Messrs.  Roscoe  andLock- 
yer  were  prevented  by  clouds  from  seeing  any 
thing ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  none  of  the 
other  observers  did  more  than  confirm  some  of 
the  phenomena  observed  by  Winlock  and  his 
party. 

All  the  observers  describe  the  continuous  spec- 
trum of  the  corona  as  being  devoid  of  dark  lines. 
This  has  been  regarded  as  showing  that  the  co- 
rona shone  almost  entirely  by  its  own  light,  be- 
cause the  dark  lines  are  seen  in  the  spectra  of  all 
bodies  which  shine  by  reflected  sunlight.  But 
the  polariscope  observations  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  much  reflected  sunlight  in  the  corona. 
In  Professor  Winlock's  l)arty,  Professor  Langley 
observed  with  a  Savart's  polariscope  attached  to 
a  small  telescope.  The  bands  were  distinctly 
seen  on  the  corona,  and  were  brightest  where 
normal  or  tangential  to  the  limb.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Professor  Pickering,  who  used  an  Ara- 
go's  polariscope,  also  saw  evidences  of  polariza- 
tion. But  Professor  W.  G.  Adams,  of  London, 
who  observed  in  ISicily,  saw  no  evidence  of  po- 
larized light,  while  his  assistants  saw  it  very 


plainly.      On   tiro  whole,  the   evidence    seems 
j  strongly  in  favor  of  polarization,  and  therefore 
of  some  reflected  light. 

Striking  a  general  average  among  all  the  ob- 
'  sensations  and  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced 
from  them,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the 
sun  is  surrounded  by  four  or  more  envelopes. 
I      ].  A  gaseous  layer  about  five  hundred  miles 
!  thick,  containing  a  great   number  of  cliemical 
elements,  which  produce  the  ordinary  dark  lines 
of  the  spectrum  by  elective  absorption.     2.  The 
i  red  chromosphere  and  prominences,  composed 
;  mainly  of  glowing  hydrogen,  and  extremely  ir- 
regular in  outline.    3.  A  sphere  of  some  xery  rare 
gas,  hitherto  unknown,  shining  mainly  by  its  own 
j  light,  and  forming  the  base  of  the  corona :  the 
new  green  line  proceeds  from  this  gas.     4.  Ir- 
I  regular  masses  of  light,  extending  a  degree  or 
more  from  the  limb  of  the  sun,  the  origin  and 
nature  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity.     These 
'  are  found  in  the  photographs,  so  they  can  not  be 
purely  optical  illusions :   but  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  they  originate  in  our  atmos- 
phere, in  the  planetary'  spaces,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sun. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  MASS  OF  THK 
MOON  BY  TIDAL  OBSERVATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of 

Sciences  on  the  19th  of  April,  1871,  Mr.  VVill- 

iam  Ferrel,  of  the  L'nited  States  Coast  Survey, 

gave  an  account  of  his  discussion  of  tidal  obser- 

,  vations  with  reference  to  determining  the  mass 

:  of  the  moon.     He  used  in  this  investigation  a 

'  series  of  observations  made  for  the  Coast  Survey 

'  during  nineteen  years — a  full  lunar  cycle — at 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  a  similar  series  of 

[  observations  made  at  Brest,  Prance,  from  1812 

I  to  1831  inclusive. 

I      Without  going  into  the  mathematical  forai  of 

the  investigation,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the 

moon's  mass  must  be  mainly  inferred  from  the 

ratio  which  the  spring  and  neap  tides  bear  to  the 

I  constant  or  average  tides.     This  ratio,  however, 

does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  moon's  mass, 

but  varies  greatly  for  difi'erent  ports,  the  heights 

I  and  times  of  the  tide  being  modified  by  local  cir- 

,  cumstances :   and  consequently  tlie  tides  have 

^  not  been  hitherto  considered  an  available  means 

for  detcnnining  the  mass  of  the  moon. 

In  addition  to  the  constant,  to  be  determined 
'  by  observation,  introduced  into   the  conditions 
by  Laplace  for  determining  the  moon's  mass,  I\Ir. 
!  Ferrel  has  introduced  another,  depending  upon 
■  fnction.      Hence,  there   being   three   unknown 
quantities  to  be  determined,  including  the  moon's 
I  mass,  he  uses  the  condition  depending  upon  the 
'  moon's  parallax  in  addition  to  the  two  used  by 
Laplace.     Without  the  introduction  of  tliis  ad- 
ditional constant  and  the  additional  condition  for 
eliminating  it,  Laplace's  conditions  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  moon's  mass  entirely  fail  when 
applied  to  the  Boston  tides, 
i      Laplace  selected  Brest,  where  the  tide  has  a 
\  direct  and  short  approach  from  deep  water,  and, 
neglecting  the  efi'ect  of  friction  referred  to,  ob- 
tained, as  is  well  known,  the  value  of  ^4/9 tj?  "^ 
terms  of  the  earth's  mass,  for  the  mass  of  the 
moon.     At  Brest  the  ratio  of  the  half-monthly 
\  inequality  to  the  co-efiicient  or  half  range  of  the 
I  constant  tide  is  about  .358,  that  of  the  constant 
;  tido  being  about  2.25  meters,  and  that  of  tlio 
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inonii  spriiig-iules  about  ',\A)^>  meters.  At  Bos- 
ton tlic  same  ratio  is  only  about  .14,  the  co-ctli- 
oient  of  the  constant  tide  beinjjc  4.1)1  feet,  and 
that  of  the  moan  spring-tides  5.58.  From  datjx 
so  widely  tliilercnt  jMr.  Ferrel  luis  deduecd,  by 
means  of  the  introduction  of  the  term  depending 
upon  friction,  two  values  exhibiting  a  remarka- 
ble agreement,  viz.,  from  the  Jirest  tides  y-f^ri, 
and  from  those  at  Boston  yg^j^f. 

STRUCTURE  OF  ^lOSASAURUS. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Sricnce  for  June 
Professor  C).  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  has  an 
article  on  some  new  fossil  reptiles  discovered  by 
the  Yale  party  last  simimer  in  the  Uocky  INIount- 
jiin  region.  The  cretaceous  fossils  dcscribetl  are 
of  great  importance,  as  they  j)n)vo  conclusively 
that  the  mosasauroid  rei)tiles  had  :i  wcll-dcvel- 
0{)ed  j)elvic  arch  ami  posterior  limbs,  although 
up  to  the  i)rescnt  time  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  this  had  been  discovered  ;  and  the  eminent 
jialeontologists  Avho  have  recently  made  this 
group  an  especial  study  considered  them  ])roba- 
bly  destitute  of  these  api)enilages.  Some  of  the 
species  discoveretl  by  Professor  Marsh  were  much 
more  attenuateil  than  any  hitherto  described. 
One  of  them,  which  is  named  Cliddstcs  iri/nnini, 
was  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  had  the  ter- 
minal caudal  vertebnv  less  than  one-twelfth  t)f 
an  inch  in  transverse  diameter. 

In  the  same  paper  arc  notices  of  several  new 
species  of  tertiary  crocodiles  from  Wyoming, 
which  were  discovered  in  the  same  ancient  lake 
basin  as  the  serpents  and  lizards  already  de- 
scribeil  by  Professor  Marsh. 

COINCIDENCE  OF  TIIERMOMETRIC  AND  SUN- 
SPOT  CURVES. 

Mr,  Stone,  the  astronomer  royal  at  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  in  comparing  the  thermometric 
curves  taken  at  the  Cape  since  1811  with  those 
in  Wolf's  observations  on  the  sun  spots,  linds 
an  agreement  between  the  two  series  so  close  as 
to  induce  him  to  think  that  the  same  cause 
M'hich  leads  to  the  excess  of  mean  annual  tcm- 
jierattu'e  leads  eipially  to  a  dissipation  of  solar 
spots,  and  also  that  there  is  an  approximately 
decennial  pericul  of  such  temperature.  1  le  leans, 
however,  to  the  opinion  that  the  comiection  be- 
tween the  variation  of  mean  temperature  and  the 
ajipearance  of  the  solar  spots  is  indirect  rather 
than  direct,  and  that  each  results  from  some 
general  change  in  the  solar  energy. 

FISHES  OF  CUBA. 
A  recent  number  of  the  "Annals  of  the  New 
York  liyceum  of  Natural  History"  contains  an 
elaborate  paper,  by  Professor  Pocy,  of  Havana, 
upon  the  genera  of  the  jjercoid  lishes  found  in 
the  West  Indian  seas. 

ACiUEOUS  SOLVENT  FOR  SULPHUR.* 
Various  exi)eriments  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  an  a((ueous  solvent  for  sulphur, 
this  being  considered  a  very  great  desideratum  in 
facilitating  the  use  of  this  substance  as  a  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Pole  announces  that  if  llowers  of  sul- 
phur, previously  well  washed  and  dried  at  212° 
Fahrenheit,  are  mixed  with  an  acpieous  solution 
of  ])ure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
whole  digested  together  at  a  tcmjierature  of  212° 
for  ten  hours,  an  appreciable  ([uantity  of  sulphur 
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will  bo  taken  up.  Pinseed-oil  is  another  solvent 
for  sidphur,  the  amount  increasing  with  the  in- 
crease of  temperature. 

SPRINKLED  FABRICS. 
We  have  heretofore  referred  to  a  method  for 
coloring  the  fabrics  now  so  much  in  vogue,  in 
which  a  ground  color  is  dotted  over  with  minute 
specks  of  dilfereut  shade.  We  have  since  learn- 
ed that  after  the  dye  is  si)riukled  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  cloths  or  fabrics  they  should  be  folded 
face  to  face,  and  cither  passed  between  rollers  or 
pressed  by  blocks,  so  as  to  diive  in  and  further 
distribute  the  color  on  the  cloths. 

NEV>^  FOSSIL  LAND  LIZARDS. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Professor  Marsh,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, describeil  several  new  species  of  fossil  land 
lizards  which  were  discovered  in  the  tertiary  do- 
])osits  of  Wyoming  by  the  Yale  scientiHc  party 
during  their  explorations  last  summer  in  the 
Pocky  Mountain  region.  Some  of  these  lizards 
were  as  large  as  any  no\v  living  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, but  all  were  (piite  distinct  from  any  hitherto 
found.  They  represent  a  new  genus,  which  was 
called  aii/ptosaitriis,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
the  head  and  parts  of  the  body  were  covered 
with  highly  ornamented  bony  ])lates.  Four  spe- 
cies were  described,  which  arereailily  distinguish- 
ed by  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  the  shields 
on  the  head.  The  largest  of  these,  (f.  si/lrcs(ris, 
was  about  fom*  feet  in  length ;  the  sniallest, 
a.  ana'/)S,  ap])arently  about  two  feet.  The  oth- 
er species  were  intermediate  in  size,  and  were 
called  a.  7iodosii.'>  and  (i.  orellatns.  These  in- 
teresting renniins  will  be  described  in  full  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  in  an  early  number  of  the  .4 /«mca?i 
Journal  of  Science. 

MONSTROSITY  IN  A  HORSE'S  HOOF. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  an 
account  of  a  curious  monstrosity  in  the  hoof  of 
a  horse,  as  rojiorted  in  the  Proceedings  of  tho 
Ivoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  this  an- 
imal a  supernumerary  digit  was  formed  on  each 
t\)re-foot,  incased  in  an  asynunetrical  hoof,  a 
similar  condition  occurring  on  the  hind-foot,  but 
with  less  regularit3\  This  specimen  recalls  very 
vividly  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  hoof  in  tho 
extinct  genus  lli/t/xtrion,  which,  according  to 
many  writers,  is  one  of  the  original  ancestors  of 
the  genus  to  which  the  modern  horse  belongs. 

FOSSIL  CETACEANS  IN  HOLLAND. 

IMuch  interest  has  been  excited  in  Europe  by 
the  discovery,  in  Holland,  of  extensive  beds  of 
remains  of  cetaceans  and  other  marine  verte- 
brates, as  man;^  as  eight  new  genera  and  six- 
teen new  siiecies  having  been  seemed,  together 
with  the  walrus  and  the  renuiins  of  seals.  Tho 
collection  is  in  charge  of  the  Vicomte  dii  Bus, 
who  is  preparing  a  report  for  publication. 

CUNDURANGO— A  REPUTED  SPECIFIC  FOR 
CANCER. 

Tho  State  Department  nt  Washington  has 
lately  received,  through  tho  minister  from  Ecua- 
dor to  the  United  States,  specimens  of  a  plant 
known  as  cundurango,  found  in  the  jn-ovince  of 
Loya,  in  Ecuador,  to  which  marvelous  (puilities 
in  curing  cancer  and  other  sg|lla4".f%ifii^<-JlAN»^ 
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ascribed.  The  physicians  of  Quito  have  been 
experimenting  upon  this  substance,  and  report 
most  ^voIulerflll  cures,  and  a  limited  quantity  of 
the  phmt  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  secure  proper  experiments  upon  it  on 
the  part  of  the  American  faculty.  No  intima- 
tion is  given  of  the  botanical  character  of  the 
])lant,  tlie  fruit  of  which,  however,  is  said  to  be 
highly  poisonous. 

Its  virtues  were  first  discovered,  according  to 
a  communication  accompanying  the  specimens, 
entirely  by  accident.  An  Indian  had  been  suf- 
fering fearfully  for  a  long  time  fiora  internal 
cancer,  and  his  wife  undertook  to  relieve  him  by 
shortening  his  life  by  poison.  For  this  purpose 
she  selected  the  cundurango ;  but  not  being  able 
to  obtain  it  at  the  time  of  its  fruit-bearing,  she 
made  a  decoction  of  the  bark.  To  her  aston- 
ishment, the  first  application  appeared  to  bene- 
fit the  patient  rather  than  otlierwise,  and  by  a 
continuance  of  this  remedy  he  was  completely 
cured  in  a  short  time.* 

"LANDLOCKED  SALMON." 

Among  the  objects  of  great  interest  to  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  and  those  prosecuting  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  food  fishes  of  the  country  are  the 
so-called  "landlocked  salmon,"  found  in  Maine 
and  elsewhere,  and  about  which  there  has  been 
much  d'versity  of  opinion.  These  are  kno^vn 
especially  as  inhabiting  Sebago  Lake  and  its 
streams,  some  tributaries  of  the  Penobscot,  the 
lakes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ellsworth,  and  the 
Schoodic  lakes  at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  St.  j 
Croix  River.  This  fish  has  been  actually  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  species — from  Sebago  Lake, 
as  Salino  sebago;  and  from  near  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  as  S.  gloveri ;  the  Schoodic  fish  being, 
we  believe,  without  any  specific  appellation,  un- 
less it  be  S.  hardinii,  as  named  by  Dr.  Gunther.  ' 

Whether  this   fish   be  really  a   "landlocked: 
salmon" — that  is  to  say,  a  true  sea  salmon  that ! 
has  changed  its  habits  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
dwell  permanently  in  the  fresh-waters — is  the  sub- : 
ject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Livingstone  j 
Stone,  who  is  rather  inclined  to  take  ground  in  , 
faA'or  of  a  specific  difierence.     He  finds,  as  might 
be  supposed,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  referring  j 
the  landlocked  salmon,  whether  of  three  varie-  j 
ties  or  of  only  one,  to  the  brook  trout,  the  difier- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  scales,  the  dark  spots  in-  i 
stead  of  red,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  many  \ 
other  points,  being  such  as  to  distinguish  them.  I 
On  the  other  hand,  the  close  relationship  to  the  j 
sea  salmon  is  shown  in   the   character  of  the 
scales  and  spots  just  referred  to,  in  the  develop-  { 
ment  of  a  conical  tusk  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  the 
similarity  of  tiie  parrs  to  the  salmon  parrs  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  great  size  of^tlie  eggs,  equal  \ 
in  this  respect  to  those  of  the  salmon  ;   in  the  ' 
form  of  the  yolk  sac,  which  is  elongated  like  that 
of  the  salmon,  instead  of  being  rounded  like  that : 
of  the  trout ;  in  their  ascending  streams  at  night ;  \ 
in  the  short  period  of  spawning:  and  in  spawn-  I 
ing  at  night  and  lying  quiet  during  the  day,  the 
reverse  being  the  habit  of  the  trout,  which  spawns 
during  the  day  and  lies  quiet  at  night.     The  re-  ^ 
lation  is,  therefore,  much  more  close  to  the  true  [ 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  learn  that  a  gentleman 
left  Washington  some  -weeks  ago  for  Ecuador  with  the 
especial  object  of  procuring  a  large  quantity  of  cuudu-  ; 
raugo  for  medical  purposes.  1 


salmon ;  and  the  remaining  question  is  as  to 
whether  it  be  really  the  same  as  the  true  sea 
salmon  or  not.  !Mr.  Stone,  however,  thinks  the 
difierence  in  the  number  of  eggs  of  the  Sebago 
salmon,  as  he  calls  it,  and  that  of  the  sea  salmon, 
is  a  very  important  point.  Thus,  while  the  lat- 
ter produces  from  nine  to  fifteen  thousand  eggs 
per  season,  or  an  average  of  about  one  thousand 
to  each  i)ound  in  weight  of  the  fish,  the  land- 
locked salmon,  although  of  about  one-third  the 
weight,  averages  only  six  hundred  eggs  per  sea- 
son, or  about  two  hundred  to  the  pound.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever 
been,  any  thing  to  prevent  these  so-called  "land- 
locked salmon"  from  going  to  the  sea  whenever 
they  preferred  :  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  mi- 
grate is  considered  by  ]Mr.  Stone  as  strong  proof 
that  they  never  possessed  the  instinct  to  do  so. 

JIAREY'S  APrAEATUS  FOR  RECORDING  THE 
FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS. 

We  have  referred  in  a  previous  number  to  the 
interesting  apparatus  devised  by  Professor  Marey 
for  registering  the  movements  of  the  flight  of  birds 
and  insects,  and  gave  at  the  time  a  diagram  of 
the  comparative  path  described  by  the  point  of 
the  Aving  in  each.  The  author  during  the  dis- 
turbances caused  by  the  late  war  in  France  was 
steadily  occupied  in  continuing  his  researches, 
and  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  some 
months  since,  a  continuation  of  his  series  of  com- 
munications, in  which  he  discusses  the  move- 
ment which  the  action  of  the  wing  produces  upon 
the  body  of  the  bird  itself.  He  sliows  that  the 
progression  of  the  bird  when  flying,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  beating  of  its  wings,  takes  place 
along  an  imdulating  line,  the  sinuosities  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  slight  leaps  of  the 
animal.  These  movements  can  in  certain  cases 
be  appreciated  by  the  eye,  as  when  watching  the 
movement  of  gulls  following  a  vessel  at  sea,  and 
regulating  their  motion  by  the  sp-eed  of  the  ves- 
sel. It  is  very  difiicult,  however,  according  to 
;Mr.  ^larey,  to  ascertain  to  what  movement  of 
the  wing  these  displacements  of  the  body  of  the 
bird  correspond;  and  the  determination  of  the 
periodical  variation  of  tlie  quickness  in  the  move- 
ment forward  of  ilie  bird  is  impossible  by  means 
of  our  senses.  To  accomplisli  this  object  the 
author  has  added  to  his  previous  apparatus  an 
arrangement  for  noting  and  recording  these 
movements  with  absolute  precision  ;  and  from  a 
critical  study  of  the  indications  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  on  registering  simultaneously 
both  the  vertical  oscillations  of  the  bird  and  the 
movements  of  the  wing,  it  will  be  found  that 
each  revolution  of  the  wing  is  accompanied  by 
two  complete  oscillations  of  the  bird — one  of 
these  coinciding  with  the  depression  of  the  wing, 
and  the  other  with  its  elevation.  He  also  finds 
from  the  investigation  bestowed  upon  the  indica- 
tions of  the  instrument  that  in  depressing  its 
Mings  the  bird  is  raised,  to  fall  again  at  the  end 
of  this  period  of  depression,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  bird  accelerates  its  horizontal  velocity. 
Li  raising  the  wing  the  bird  rises  anew,  again  to 
fall  back,  and  in  the  second  period  it  loses  much 
of  its  horizontal  velocity ;  and  this  latter  fact 
gives  the  clew  to  the  mechanism  of  the  second 
ascension,  showing  that  this  ascent  is  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  mech- 
anism analogous  to  that  of  the  boy's  kite,  which, 
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moving  against  the  air  and  presenting  against  it 
an  int'lined  plane,  is  elevated  at  the  expense  of 
the  horizontal  force  applied  to  it.  The  experi- 
ments of  the  author  have  satistied  him  that  this 
second  ascent  is  wanting  when  the  bird  at  the 
end  of  its  tiight  has  not  acquired  a  velocity  at 
the  expense  of  which  it  can  be  produced. 

In  a  subsequent  notice  Mr.  Marey  promises  to 
exhibit  the  result  of  attempts  made  by  him  to  re- 
])roduce  synthetically  the  mechanism  of  tiight— 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  by 
means  of  a  weighty  apparatus  the  etlect  of  sus- 
tainment  in  the  air,  and  of  the  horizontal  tor- 
ward  motion  which  the  bird  obtains  by  the  action 
of  its  wings. 

ACTION  OF  BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Since  the  first  introduction  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium into  the  ynateria  jucdica  there  has  been  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  value 
as  a  remedy,  some  praising  it  extravagantly, 
and  others  denying  it  any  specitic  virtue.  Most 
writers,  however,  are  satistied  that,  judiciously 
administered,  it  is  a  substance  of  very  great 
merit,  although  its  mode  of  operation  is  even 
yet  not  entirely  understood.  According  to  Dr. 
Amory,  its  ettects  are  produced  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion on  the  blood-vessels,  or  the  vaso-motor  sys- 
tem which  controls  the  action  of  these  Aessels ; 
and  he  thinks  that  this  action  will  account  for 
and  explain  all  the  physiological  and  therapeu- 
tical influences  of  the  drug.  He  states  that  the 
bromide  is  easily  absorbed  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  by  the  skin,  provided  the  water  in 
which  it  is  dissolved  is  below  the  temperature  of 
75°;  that  its  elimination  is  conducted  by  the 
skin  and  the  kidneys,  and  that  in  therapeutical 
doses  it  is  not  eliminated  by  the  intestines  or  the 
lungs ;  that  it  passes  out  of  the  skin  without  de- 
composition ;  that  the  larger  the  dose  tlie  more 
intense  and  enduring  the  intlncnce  in  the  vaso- 
motor system;  and  that  its  action  in  the  general 
nervous  system  is  consequently  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  upon  which  it  acts 
as  a  sedative.  The  highest  value  of  the  remedy 
as  a  medicine  is  said  to  lie  in  its  remedial  pow- 
ers over  epilepsy,  being  of  signal  service  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  while  absolutely  curing 
very  many,  and  rarely  failing  to  diminish  the 
number  and  violence  of  the  attacks  where  it  does 
not  cure.  One  advantage  of  the  bromide  of  po- 
tassium is  said  to  be  that  it  can  be  given  without 
any  danger*whatever.  Certain  inconveniences 
sometimes  present  themselves,  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  acne,  or  other  erui)tious  on  the  face  or 
elsewhere,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  such  dis- 
eases have  sometimes  been  cured  by  it.  In  full 
doses  it  is  said  sometimes  to  cause  redness  of  the 
palate,  epigastric  heat,  salivation,  drowsiness, 
confusion  of  mind,  depression,  failure  of  memory 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  weakness  of  the  arms 
and  legs ;  but  all  these  evils  disappear  entirely 
on  the  discontinuance  of  the  remedy,  no  ]>erma- 
nent  ill  eflects  having  been  observed'  to  follow  its 
employment. 

BRITISH  MUSEUJtl  FISHES. 
In  the  work  by  Dr.  Gunther  upon  the  fishes  of 
the  British  JMuseum,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  reference  is  made  to  the  neglect  in  Great 
Britain  of  the  opportunities  of  scientific  research 
furnished  by  the  cruises  of  the  British  vessels  of 


war,  and  invidious  comparisons  are  made  between 
this  line  of  conduct  by  them,  on  the  one  liand, 
and  that  of  the  German,  Russian,  and  United 
^States  governments  on  the  other.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  very  important 
contributions  were  made  to  the  British  ^luseum 
by  such  parties  as  those  of  the  Bca<jh\  the  Ere- 
bus and  Terror,  the  Su/p/itir,  the  Sa)nara)i(j,  the 
Jle raid  and  P/ovcr,  the  arctic  expeditions,  etc., 
which,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Gunther,  have 
of  late  found  no  imitators.  At  the  present  time 
the  British  jNIuseum  depends  for  its  additions — 
in  the  department  of  zoology  especially — upon 
pm-chases  made  from  })rivate' parties  with  funds 
granted  annually  by  Parliament,  while  other  na- 
tional establishments  rely  mainly  upon  the  eftorts 
of  collectors  officially  attached  to  government  ves- 
sels, who  bring  in  copious  material,  and  of  much 
greater  novelty  and  scientific  interest. 

CHOLERA. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  varying 
opinions  entertained  by  men  of  science  in  regard 
to  the  cause  and  propagation  of  cholera  as  a  dis- 
ease, and  are  familiar  with  the  persistency  with 
which  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  dis- 
ease arises  from  the  deAclopment  of  a  particular 
kind  of  fungus.  An  elaborate  report  has  just 
been  published  by  Dr.  Lewis  upon  the  micro- 
scopic objects  found  in  cholera  evacuations  in 
India  ;  and  after  a  careful  inquiry,  under  very  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cryptogamic  theory  must  be  aban- 
doned. He  finds  that  the  so-called  cholera  cells 
of  Dr.  Swayne  and  others  are  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  them  certainly  not  fungoid  in  their  na- 
ture, while  others  are  ova  of  acari  and  of  intes- 
tinal worms.  The  cysts  upon  which  Dr.  Ilallier 
dwells  with  so  much  weight  Dr.  Lewis  could  not 
find  in  fresli  cholera  discharges,  although  he  had 
repeatedly  developed  them.  Other  unusual  bodies 
proved  to  be  either  fragments  of  tissues  or  ova, 
none  of  them  peculiar  to  c'holera.  Cultivation 
does,  however,  succeed  in  developing  from  the 
cyst  certain  cryptogamic  bodies,  although  only 
three  per  cent,  of  the  experiments  were  success- 
ful ;  and  similar  cysts  were  found  to  be  developed 
in  discharges  other  than  choleraic.  The  bodies 
resembling  spores,  so  common  in  cholera  dis- 
charges, Dr.  Lewis  finds  to  be  either  globules  of 
a  fatty  nature,  altered  blood  cells,  corpuscles  im- 
bedded in  a  tenacious  substance,  or  a  globular 
condition  of  certain  infusoria. 

The  subject  of  the  so-called  micrococcvs,  which 
Dr.  Ilallier  supposed  to  be  the  germ  of  cholera, 
Dr.  Lewis  examined  critically,  without  being 
able  to  find  any  evidence  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  bodies  or  having  such  relations. 

The  general  results  reached  by  Dr.  Lewis,  as 
summed  up  by  him,  are,  first,  that  no  cysts  ex- 
ist in  choleraic  discharges  which  are  not  found 
under  other  conditions ;  second,  that  cysts  or 
"sporangia"  of  fungi  are  very  rarely  found  under 
any  circumstances  in  alvine  discharges ;  third, 
that  no  special  fungus  has  been  developed  in 
cholera  discharges,  the  fungus  described  by  Ilal- 
lier being  certainly  not  confined  to  such ;  fourth, 
tliat  there  are  no  animalcular  developments — 
either  as  to  nature  or  proportionate  amount — 
peculiar  to  cholera,  and  that  the  same  organisms 
may  be  developed  in  nitrogenous  material  even 
outside  the  body ;  last,  that  the  supjiosed  de'bris 
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of  intestinal  epithelium  is  not  of  this  origin,  but 
a})pcars  to  result  from  etfused  blood  plasma. 

CHAKACTEK  OF  SUN  SPOTS. 

According  to  a  recent  communication  of  Profess- 
or Zollner,  as  given  in  Natin-e,  "the  sun  spots  are 
shig-like  by  the  radiation  of  heat  on  the  glowing 
and  liquid  surface  of  the  sun,  the  i)roducts  of  the 
cooling  having  again  dissolved  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  ])roduced  bv  them- 
selves in  the  atmosphere.  When  these  disturb- 
ances are  not  only  local,  but  generally  distributed, 
the  formation  of  new  spots  is  but  little  favored  at 
the  times  of  such  general  motion  of  the  atmos- 
phere, because  then  the  most  essential  conditions 
of  the  surface  are  wanting  for  a  severe  dejiression 
of  temi)erature  by  radiation — namely,  the  rest 
and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  IJut  Avhen  the 
surface  has  again  gradually  become  quiet  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  spots,  the  process  again 
recommences,  and  ac(iuires  in  this  manner  a  })e- 
riodic  character,  in  consequence  of  the  mean  re- 
lationships of  the  surface  of  the  sun,  which  may 
be  considered  as  attaining  an  average  in  long 
])eriods.  The  distribution  of  the  spots  in  area 
must,  according  to  this  theory,  be  determined 
by  the  zones  of  greatest  atmos])heric  clearness, 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  generally  coincide  with 
the  zones  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  spots. " 

TURTLES  OF  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
AMERICA. 

In  a  lecture  upon  "The  Origin  of  Species," by 
Professor  Cope,  lately  delivered  at  Germantown, 
he  remarked  ui)on  the  ditlerences  between  the 
turtles  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemi- 
spheres. These  are  nuunly  that  the  under  side  of 
the  shell,  in  the  southern  forms,  has  eleven  plates, 
while  that  of  the  northern  has  but  ten.  The 
northern  turtle  withdraws  its  head  between  the 
two  shells  by  bending  its  vertebral  column,  but 
the  southern  throws  its  head  around  one  side  un- 
der the  shell,  much  as  a  bird  l)uries  its  head  un- 
der its  wing.  In  the  turtle  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere both  bones  of  the  jielvis  are  united  to  the 
lower  shell  by  a  vertebral  brace  ;  in  the  northern, 
they  are  entirely  separated.  These  are  tiie  strong 
characteristics  of  the  two  varieties  ;  but  in  the 
upper  bed  of  the  mesozoic  age,  in  the  green  sands 
of  New  Jersey,  turtles  are  found  wiiich  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  those  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  In  these,  however,  the  bones 
of  the  ])elvis  are  not  joined  to  the  lower  shell, 
but  there  are  slight  ])rojecti()ns  on  the  shell  im- 
mediately under  the  i>elvis,  which  nearly  approach 
a  junction. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  TIIE  CAT. 

In  a  late  comniunication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  ]\Ir.  Lenormant  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  common  cat  was  introduced 
into  Egypt  at  a  comparatively  late  ]>eriod  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  memioned  at  any 
lime  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  with- 
out a  generic  name  in  Hebrew.  It  was  unknown 
to  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  ;  and  in  their 
peculiar  nomenclature  the  lion  and  the  panther 
were  referred  to  the  dogs,  for  want  of  a  ditlerent 
point  of  comparison  among  their  domestic  ani- 
mals. It  was  not  until  tlie  Semite  period  that 
we  find  any  pictorial  illustrations  of  this  animal. 
Tardy  as  was  its   introduction,   however,   into 


Eg}'pt,  it  seems  to  have  been  still  later  in  getting 
into  Greece  and  Rome,  delineations  of  it  being 
entirely  wanting  on  the  monuments  of  these  coim- 
tries.  Its  place  as  an  exterminator  of  rats  was 
supplied  among  the  Greeks  by  the  fitch-marten, 
or  European  ])olecat ;  while  the  Romans  made 
use  of  another  species  of  weasel  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. According  to  Professor  Pictet.  the  names 
of  the  cat,  in  all  the  European  languages,  do  not 
belong  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  Aryan  lan- 
guage, but  are  of  a  recent  date,  and  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Latin  catus.  As  a  domestic  ani- 
mal, nevertheless,  the  cat  was  of  decided  antiq- 
uity in  India,  even  if  unknown  to  the  primitive 
Arvans. 

I      • 

I  ANTIQUITY  OF  TIIE  PIG. 

i  According  to  ^Mr.  Lenormant,  the  ]>ig  was  not 
j  known  as  a  domestic  animal  in  the  primitive  civ- 
ilization of  Egypt.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
text  either  of  the  ancient  or  of  the  middle  em- 
l)ire,  while  iigures  of  it  are  entirely  wanting  on 
the  monuments  of  these  two  great  periods  of 
Egyptian  culture.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
pig,  in  its  wild  state,  must  have  been  abundant 
in  the  marshes  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  it  still  oc- 
curs and  supplies  food  to  many  of  the  INIussul- 
man  fellahs,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory  precepts 
of  the  Koran.  The  lack  of  figures  of  the  wild 
boar  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  explained  by  the  idea  of  absolute  im- 
purity which  the  Egyptian  religion  attached  to 
the  wild  and  domestic  ])ig  preventing  them  from 
considering  it  as  either  game  to  be  jjursued  or 
fiesh  to  be  eaten.  Rut  at  a  later  period  of 
Egyptian  culture  the  animal  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  monuments  of  the  country,  altliough 
not  prior  to  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
during  which  drawings  of  pigs  were  represented 
I  upon  the  rural  scenes,  and  painted  ujion  the 
walls  of  the  tombs. 

FAYRER  ON  SNAKE  BITES. 
Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  having  so  much 
to  say  in  reference  to  supposed  remedies  for  ]X)i- 
son  by  snake  bites  ;  but  the  imjiortance  of  the 
I  subject  must  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  as  Ave  are  at 
present  adrift  in  regard  to  any  reliable  remedies, 
;  those  that  have  been  accejited  with  implicit  faith 
j  for  so  many  years  having  ]n-oved  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  comjietent  investigators,  almost  en- 
tirely worthless.     The  method  of  injecting  am- 
monia into  the  veins,  as  devised  by  \'h\  Ilalford, 
of  Australia,  and  brought  forward  with  so  much 
positiveness,  seems,  after  all,  of  little  or  no  prac- 
tical value,  at  least  in  other  places  than  Australia. 
I  This  is  shown  most  conclusively  by  the  detail 
of  a  series  of  exjieriments,  the  results  of  w  Inch 
.  have  been  lately  published,  by  Dr.  Fayrer,  of 
]  Calcutta,  as  having  been  made  with  great  care. 
I      The  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Fayrer  arrives 
are  that,  in  the  jn-esent  state  of  our  knowledge 
on  the   subject,  we  can   do   but  little  in  these 
I  cases  exce]n  to  neutralize  or  counteract  the  ae- 
!  tion  of  the  poison,  while,  as  to  antidotes,  he  has 
I  but  slight  hope  of  the  discovery  of  any  thing 
j  that  shall  jnove  to  be  such  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
j  His  experiments  were  made,  of  course,  chiefly 
:  upon  lower  animals,  with  a  view  to  test  the  ef- 
fects of  the  i)oison  as  administered  by  himself, 
j  supplemented  by  obseiTations  of  cases  where  he 
I  was  called  to  visit  patients  professionally.     The 
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animals  experimented  upon  were  the  ox,  horse, 
goat,  dog,  cat,  pig,  raungoose,  fowls,  fish,  harm- 
less snakes,  poisonous  snakes,  lizards,  frogs, 
toads,  etc.  He  found  the  intensity  of  action  of 
the  poison  of  ditierent  serpents  to  vary  quite 
considerably,  that  of  the  cobra  perhaps  being 
considered  as  representing  the  most  venomous, 
wliile  the  Calophides  and  the  Crotalicke  are 
generally  treated  by  the  natives  as  being  much 
less  so  than  the  otliers. 

The  general  symptoms  of  poisoning  he  con- 
siders to  be  of  much  the  same  character.  In 
some  cases  the  convidsions,  however,  are  more 
marked  than  in  others,  death  being  preceded  in 
some  by  a  more  lethargic  appearance  ;  but  in  ev- 
ery case  the  symptoms  all  i)oint  to  exhaustion  and 
paralysis  of  "the  nerve  centres,  every  function 
failing  rapidly,  and  vitality  soon  becoming  ex- 
tinct. A  complete  loss  of  consciousness  is  gen- 
erally preceded  by  local  paralysis,  great  de])re3- 
sion,'  faintness,  exhaustion,  nausea,  vomiting, 
hemorrhage,  relaxation,  and  involuntary  evacu-  ' 
ations,  not  unfrequently  of  a  sanguineous  or ; 
muco-sanguineous  character.  Little  is  shown  ' 
by  a  post-mortem  examination  beyond  the 
marks  of  the  fangs  and  of  the  wounds  immedi-  j 
ately  around  them  ;  although  in  certain  cases  in- 
filtration and  perhaps  decomposition  of  the  tis-  ' 
sues  appear.  The  lungs  are  not  congested,  nor  ' 
is  the  heart  overloaded.  The  viscera  appear  ; 
natural,  and  death  does  not  seem  to  be  depend-  i 
ent  upon  the  disturbance  of  any  one  particular 
function.  A  remarkable  difference  is  seen  in 
the  effect  upon  the  blood  by  the  bite  of  different 
species.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, the  blood  coagulates  firmly  on  being  re- 
moved from  the  body  when  death  follows  from 
poisoning  by  the  colubrine  snakes,  while  in  cases 
of  death  by  the  poison  of  the  viper  it  remains 
permanently  fluid.  Xo  explanation  is  given  of 
this  peculiarity.  From  experiments  Dr.  Fayrer 
ascertained  that  the  poison  acts  with  more  vigor 
on  warm-blooded  animals,  birds  being  especially 
sensitive — a  fowl  sometimes  being  known  to  die 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  power  of  resistance  gen- 
erally appears  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  animal,  although  cats  seem  to  resist  the  in-  j 
fluence  of  poison  almost  as  long  as  dogs  of  three 
or  four  times  their  weight.  Cold-blooded  ani- 
mals he  found  to  succumb  to  the  poison  more 
slowly,  thougli  fish,  non-venomous  serpents,  and 
mollusca  all  die.  He,  however,  agrees  with  the 
observation  of  Dr.  ]Mitchell  and  others,  that  poi- 
sonous serpents  are  not  affected  by  their  own 
bite ;  that  is,  that  a  cobra  may  bite  itself  or 
another  cobra  with  no  evil  result,  but  that  the 
less  poisonous  serpents  are  somewhat  aftected  by 
the  more  poisonous  kinds,  although  slowly. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  bodies  of  animals 
that  are  poisoned  by  snakes  may  be  eaten  by 
man  and  animals  with  impimity.  Of  this  the 
experimenter  had  frequent  proof  He  found, 
however,  that  the  blood  of  an  animal  that  died 
from  snake  poison  is  itself  poisonous,  and  that 
if  injected  into  another  animal  it  destroys  life. 
Although  venomous  snakes  are  not  affected,  or 
but  slightly,  by  snake  poison,  they  readily  suc- 
cumb to  strychnine  or  carbolic  acid,  the  latter 
substance  appearing  to  destroy  them  very  rapid- 
ly, and  to  be  an  object  of  special  aversion. 

The  usual  remedies  in  the  way  of  antidotes. 
Dr.  Fayrer  considers  of  very  little  account,  a^  be- 


ing either  powerless  or  quite  inert.  A  ligature, 
excision,  or  cautery,  if  applied  in  time,  appears 
to  be  the  only  rational  remedy  that  can  be  of 
any  avail  in  a  really'  poisonous  case.  Stimu- 
lants are  not  unfrequently  judiciously  recom- 
mended ;  but  as  antidotes,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  they  have  no  special  value. 

GOURAMI  FISH. 
The  gourami  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  trans- 
port, having  been  successfully  carried  from  the 
Mauritius  to  China.  Quite  recently  twenty  or 
thirty  small  ones  were  taken  from  Mauritius  as 
far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  water  in  which 
they  were  placed  having  been  changed  every  dav. 
On  reaching  their  destination  they  were  placed 
in  a  fresh-water  canal,  where  they  are  thriving. 
This  fish  is  said  to  breed  readily,  commencing 
in  the  second  year,  and  attaining  in  time  a 
weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  although  con- 
sidered best  when  weighing  only  about  four 
pounds. 

PECULL\EITIES  OF  MADEIRA^  ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  entomology  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  ac- 
cording to  3Ir.  Wollaston,  presents  some  very 
peculiar  features,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
main-land ;  this  being  especially  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  coleoptera.  From  a  late  review  by 
]Mr.  Wallace,  in  Nature,  of  the  paper  of  Mr, 
Wollaston  we  learn  that  the  most  striking  f^icts 
indicated  are  :  first,  the  affinity  of  the  ^Madeiran 
with  the  ^lediterranean  fiiuna  ;  second,  the  to- 
tal absence  of  certain  large  divisions  of  coleop- 
tera abundant  in  that  fauna ;  third,  the  num- 
ber of  new  and  peculiar  species  and  new  and 
anomalous  genera  ;  and  fourth,  the  imexampled 
preponderance  of  apterous  species.  This  char- 
acteristic is  exhibited  very  strikingly  by  the  fact 
that  species  are  apterous  in  ]Madeira  which  arc 
winged  elsewhere;  also  that  genera  usually  wing- 
ed embrace  apterous  species  only  in  ^Madeira  ; 
and  again,  by  the  presence  of  peculiar  or  endemic 
ajiterous  genera,  some  of  which  have  winged  al- 
lies, while  others  belong  to  groups  wholly  apter- 
ous. This  shows,  evidently,  according  to  JNIr, 
Wallace,  that  there  is  something  in  ^ladeira 
which  tends  to  render  wings  rudimentary  ;  and 
INIr.  Wollaston  himself  suggests  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  exposure  to  a  stormy  atmosphere. 
He.  observes,  further,  that  many  of  the  winged 
species  have  wings  more  developed  than  usual ; 
and  Mr.  Darwin,  appl}ing  his  peculiar  views 
of  selection  to  the  case,  gives  as  the  explana- 
tion that  the  act  of  flying  exposes  the  insects 
to  be  blown  out  to  sea  and  destroyed,  and 
those  that  flew  least  lived  the  longest ;  and  by 
that  process  the  race  became  apterous.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  species  to  which  flight  was 
a  necessity,  the  strongest-winged  lived  the  lon- 
gest, and  thus  their  wings  became  more  and  more 
developed  in  each  successive  generation. 

THEORY  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  GERMS. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "  Theory  of  Atmospheric 
Genns,"  by  Dr.  Sansom,  published  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  aft- 
er a  critical  examination  and  testing  of  the  va- 
rious views  held  by  different  writers  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  author  comes  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions:  "1.  Putrefaction,  mildew  formation,  and 
the  appearance  of  organisms  ©4j5p^^<|^^l 
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dbsolutely  prevented  by  tlic  existence  of  certain  [ 
agents  in  the  air  snpplied  to  a  piitrescible  body.  \ 
2.  The  power  of  such  agents  can  in  no  sense  be 
measured   by  their   chemical   constitution   and 
characters.     From  many  experiments,  the  fol- 
lowing expresses  their  order  of  efficiency  from 
weakest   to    strongest:    (I.)  cliloride   of  lime; 
(2.)  sulphurous  acid,  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether; 
(;3.)  chloroform  ;  (4.)  camphor ;  (5.)  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, creosote,  carbolic  acid.     '6.  The  agents 
which  stop  fermentation  are  vegetable,  not  ani-  ■ 
mal,  poisons.      Fungi  will  grow  in  the  presence  : 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  of  strychnia.     4.  Com-  } 
parative   experiments  show   that  a  given  vola-  i 
tile  agent  is  far  more  efficient  when  it  is  con-  i 
tained  in  the  air  supplied  to  a  putrescible  solu- ' 
tion  than  when  an  equal  quantity  is  mixed  with  , 
the  solution  itself.     5.  All  fungoid  organisms  can  j 
be  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  ])ro-  \ 
portion  of  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  ammonia,  hy-  1 
drochloric  acid,  or  sulphurous  acid  in  the  air,  [ 
though  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid  are  found 
numerous  bacteria  and  vibrios.     There  seems  to 
be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  germs 
of  fungi  exist  in  the  air,  and  are  destroyed  by 
the  volatile  poisonous  agent."  I 

PROCTOR  ON  THE  SOLAR  CORONA. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor  has  published  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Quartcrhi  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence a  (  itical  discussion  of  the  observations  made 
during  the  eclipse  of  last  December,  with  special 
reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  solar  coro- 
na. It  may  be  remembered  that  just  before  the 
eclipse  took  place  he  showed  within  what  limits 
the  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  phenomena  in 
question  were  restricted,  and  stated  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  to  be  reached  was  the  determination 
of  the  questions  connected  with  the  corona.  He 
now  proceeds  to  show  to  what  extent  the  ground 
has  been  covered,  how  far  his  own  anticipations 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  what  yet  remains  for 
further  inquiry.  In  this  paper  he  introduces 
what  he  considers  a  reform  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  sun,  substituting  the  word  "sierra"'  for 
that  colored  layer  or  envelope  of  prominence- 
matter  in  the  sun  to  which  the  name  chromo- 
sphere has  usually  been  given.  The  paper  is 
followed  by  a  summary  of  the  fruits  of  the  vari- 
ous eclipse  expeditions ;  namely,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  corona  has  at  length  been  photographed, 
so  that  its  peculiarities  may  be  studied  at  our 
leisure,  without  fear  of  mistakes  arising  from  in- 
exact delineation  ;  second,  that  the  connection 
between  the  ring-formed  and  the  radiated  corona 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  photographic  and  j 
other  evidence,  showing  how  the  height  of  the  I 
bright  inner  corona  corresponds  with  that  of  the  j 
outer  corona  (this  is  thought  by  him  to  be  a  most 
important  discovery)  ;  third,  that  the  fact  of  one  ' 
of  the  lines  of  the  corona  spectrum  being  identi-  I 
cal  with  Kirchhoff 's  1474,  a  line  seen  in  the  spec-  I 
trum  of  our  own  aurora,  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  ;  fourth,  that  tlie  region  in  which 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  have  their  origin  has  been  ' 
ascertained  and  shown  to  be  an  atmospheric  en-  I 
velope  (which  may  be  some  two  or  tliree  hun- 
dred miles  deep)  lying  immediately  above  the 
atmosphere  ;  fifth,  that  the  theory  that  the  sierra 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  atmosphere  has  been  inval- 
idated, and  that  the  earlier  opinion  (which  Pro- 
fessor Respighi  had  supported  on  the  evidence 


of  his  spectroscopic  observations)  has  been  con- 
firmed, if  not  demonstrated,  namely,  that  the 
sierra  consists  of  multitudes  of  rosy  prominences, 
resembling  the  large  ones  in  all  other  attributes 
excej)t  size. 

CARPENTER  ON  MEDITERRANEAN 
CURRENTS. 

An  interesting  communication  in  regard  to  the 
currents  of  the  ^lediterranean  has  lately  been 
made,  in  various  journals,  by  Dr.  AVilliam  B. 
Carpenter,  based  upon  the  result  of  his  exjjeri- 
ments  made  on  board  the  Porcupine  during  the 
deep-sea  sounding  surveys  in  the  INIediterranc- 
an  in  the  past  year.  SVe  have  already  given 
our  readers  a  synopsis  of  the  results  obtained  in 
the  summer  of  18()9,  on  board  the  Porcujnne, 
during  the  expeditions  of  which  Dr.  Carjjenter 
was  also  a  member  ;  and  although  the  work  of 
1870  does  not  include  dredgings  at  such  enor- 
mous depths  as  three  miles,  it  is  scarcely  inferior 
in  value.  One  of  the  most  important  points 
reached  was  the  determination  of  a  deep-sea  cur- 
rent in  the  Mediterranean  running  to  the  west- 
Avard,  as  tlie  counterpart  of  the  surface  current 
from  the  eastward  through  the  straits.  This  had 
been  suspected  for  a  long  time,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  current  was  continually  entering  the 
straits  from  the  Atlantic ;  it  being,  of  course, 
readily  inferred  that  this  surfiice  current  was  to 
restore  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  lowered 
by  the  immense  amount  of  evaporation.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  the  eftect  was  simply  to  con- 
centrate the  salt  of  this  inland  sea  and  cause  it 
to  saturate  the  lower  strata,  and  ])erhaps  even  to 
form  solid  beds  of  salt  at  the  bottom.  This  sup- 
position, however,  can  easily  be  proved  to  be  un- 
tenable. The  method  adopted  by  the  Porcu- 
pine party  to  show  the  existence  of  an  outward 
under-current  consisted  in  the  use  of  what  was 
called  the  '"current  drag,"  an  apparatus  so  con- 
stituted as  to  present  a  resisting  surface  so  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  boat  from  which  it  was 
suspended  that  although  the  latter  might  tend 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  current, 
this  would  be  counteracted  by  the  action  of  the 
under-current  upon  the  "drag."  In  some  in- 
stances the  effect  was  simply  to  retard  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  surface  movement ;  but  in  others  the 
boat  was  actually  carried  against  the  surface  cur- 
rent by  that  of  a  lower  depth. 

A  chemical  examination  of  the  water  brought 
up  from  great  depths  in  the  ^Mediterranean  proved, 
as  suspected,  that  the  deep-sea  water  Avas  more 
salt  than  that  at  the  surface,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  tendency  to  saturation  existed,  but 
nothing  could  be  found  to  show  the  existence  of 
a  bed  of  salt  at  the  bottom  ;  and  strata  of  water 
of  less  density  were  met  with  below  those  of 
greater  density.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily 
imderstood  that  the  outward  current  in  large  part 
carries  with  it  tlie  excess  of  salt  produced  by  the 
surface  evaporation  referred  to.  The  cause  of 
the  circulation  itself  is  due,  according  to  Dr. 
Car]>enter,  to  purely  hydrostatic  action,  which 
he  explains  as  follows  :  The  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  continually  losing  by  evaporation  a 
larger  amount  than  is  returned  to  it  by  rain  or 
rivers,  and  consequently  the  inflow  from  the 
Atlantic  must  take  place  to  keep  up  this  level. 
If  this  infiow  consisted  of  fresh-water  the  total 
quantity  of  salt  in  the  IMediterranean  would  re- 
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main  the  same,  and  the  density  would  therefore 
undergo  no  increase.  But  as  the  upper  current 
of  salt-water  brings  in  a  certain  quantity  of  salt, 
in  addition  to  that  which  the  Mediterranean 
basin  previously  contained,  the  density  of  this 
water  is  increased,  and  a  column  of  it  reaching 
to  any  given  depth  becomes  heavier  than  a  cor- 
responding column  of  Atlantic  water.  Conse- 
quently the  excess  of  downward  pressure  will  dis- 
l)lace  the  lower  portion  of  the  column  of  water, 
which  \f'i\\  flow  outward  as  an  under-current.  The 
withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  stratum  will 
produce  a  renewed  reduction  of  the  surface  level, 
taken  in  connection  with  continued  evaporation, 
and  this  will  occasion  a  further  inflow  of  Atlantic 
water,  which  in  turn  undergoes  concentration. 
And  this  interchange  will  be  maintained  per- 
petually, there  being,  on  the  one  liand,  a  tendency 
to  the  restoration  of  the  level  lowered  by  excess- 
ive evaporation,  and  on  the  other  a  tendency 
to  a  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  disturbed  by 
excess  of  pressure.  The  inflow  and  outflow  will 
thus  keep  each  other  in  check,  so  that  neither  the 


lowering  of  the  level  nor  the  increase  of  density 
will  ever  exceed  a  very  limited  amount. 

This  explanation,  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks,  re- 
ceived additional  confirmation  by  the  phenome- 
na observed  in  the  currents  of  the  Baltic.  Here 
an  immense  amount  of  fresh-water  is  received 
from  the  lakes  and  rivers,  which  tends  to  dilute 
the  waters  of  the  sea.  An  outflow  is  established 
from  the  surfoce,  which,  of  course,  being  contin- 
ued without  any  counteracting  tendency,  would 
in  time  wash  out  every  particle  of  salt,  were  it 
not  for  an  under-current  which  brings  back  into 
it  the  salt-water  from  the  North  Sea.  Thus, 
while  the  surface  current  is  tending  to  reduce  the 
level  of  the  Baltic  to  that  of  the  North  Sea,  the 
influx  of  fresh-water  into  the  Baltic  and  the  out- 
flow of  a  portion  of  the  salt-water  must  tend  to 
diminish  the  density;  and  the  equilibrium  is 
maintained  by  the  inward  passage  of  a  body  of 
salt-water  from  the  depths.  The  case  is,  there- 
fore, exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  such  as  would  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 


(Biiitur's  IMstarirnl  %mxX 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  June. 
The  Ohio  Democratic  Convention  assem- 
bled at  Columbus  June  1,  and  nominated  Gen- 
eral George  W.  Cook  for  Governor.  The  reso- 
lutions recognize  the  new  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, denounce  the  Ku-Klux  bill,  and  favor 
universal  amnesty.  The  Republican  Convention, 
June  2 1 ,  nominated  Colonel  Noyes  for  Governor. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  was  organ- 
ized June  7.  The  Democrats  had,  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Labor  Reform  party,  obtained  a  decisive 
majority.  Mr.  James  A.  Weston,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  was  chosen  for  Governor  of  the 
State. 

The  Bresident  has  appointed  George  W.  Cur- 
tis of  New  York,  Joseph  Medill  of  Chicago, 
Alexander  G.  Cattell  of  New  Jersey,  Damson 
A.  Walker  of  Pennsylvania,  E.  B.  Elliott  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  Joseph  H.  Blackfan 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  that  clause  in  the  Appropriation  bill, 
passed  March  3,  1871,  authorizing  tlie  President 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
admission  of  persons  into  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States  as  will  best  promote  the  ef- 
ficiency thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fitness  of 
each  candidate  in  respect  to  age,  health,  charac- 
ter, knowledge,  and  ability  for  the  service  into 
Avhich  he  seeks  to  enter.  The  Board  was  to 
convene  on  the  28th  of  June  at  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

The  United  States  army  has  been  finally  re- 
duced to  a  peace  footing,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  1 5,  1 870.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement our  regular  army  wiU  consist  of  one 
general,  one  lieutenant-general,  four  major-gener- 
als, and  three  brigadier-generals,  with  the  usual 
complement  of  staff"  in  the  field.  Besides,  there 
will  be  the  adjutant,  quartermaster,  commissary, 
and  surgeon  generals,  with  their  respective  subor- 
dinates ;  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Ordnance 


Department,  the  Signal  Corps,  ten  regiments  of 
cavalry,  five  regiments  of  artilleiy,  twenty-five 
regiments  of  infantry,  the  Military  Academy,  and 
a  body  of  Indian  scouts.  The  rank  and  file  will 
consist  of  30,000  enlisted  men,  apportioned  as  fol- 
lows: engineers,  300  ;  infantry,  15,000;  cavalry, 
10,000 ;  artillery,  3635 ;  non-commissioned  staff, 
6 ;  ordnance  sergeants  and  men,  30.  The  In- 
dian scouts  will  foot  up  1000;  company  laun- 
dresses, 1700;  employes  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  2500.  The  total  number  of  enlist- 
ed men  and  attaches  for  whom  rations  will  have 
to  be  issued  is  35,284.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  re-enlist  GOOO  during  the  year  to 
keep  the  army  up  to  this  standard. 

In  response  to  a  call  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller, 
Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department  of 
New  York  State,  delegates  assembled  in  New 
York  city.  May  24,  from  eighteen  States,  consti- 
tuting a  National  Insurance  Congress,  to  care- 
fully investigate  the  whole  subject  of  insurance 
as  a  matter  of  governmental  supervision.  The 
congress  consisted  entirely  of  State  commis- 
sioners and  superintendents.  After  a  session  of 
nine  days,  during  which  important  reports  were 
submitted  by  the  various  committees  appointed, 
the  congress  was  adjourned  until  October  18. 

The  statue  of  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  un- 
veiled in  Central  Park,  New  York,  June  10. 
Addresses  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  by 
Governor  Iloftman,  William  C.  Bryant,  A.  Oak- 
ey  Hall,  and  Cyrus  W.  Field.  The  event  was 
celebrated  in  the  evening  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Congratulations  to  Professor  Morse  by 
telegraph  were  received  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, from  Canada,  from  Havana,  and  other  qiiar- 
tei-s. 

DISASTERS. 

There  was  an  explosion  of  three  tons  of  pow- 
der in  the  powder-mills  at  Enfield,  Connecticut, 
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May  25,  dcmolisliing  the  building  in  which  the 
accident  occurred,  and  kiUing  three  men 


"  The  course  which  events  are  taking  justify  the  be- 
Hef  that  we  have  now  S0,000  men  in  Taris.  "  General 


TrM       ,  I    -1 '      r    X       u     4.        1    1    i"    .11     ,    Cissy  has  taken  up  his  position, from  the  railway  eta- 

Ihe  steam-boiler  of  a  tug-boat  exploded  at  Port  I  tion  at  Mont  Parnasse  to  the  Ecole  Militaire,  and  is 
Huron,  Michigan,  Mav  25,  killing  seven  men.       ]  proceedin":  aloni:  the  left  bank  toward  the  Tuileries. 

The   shaft  of  a  coal  mine  at  West  Pittston,     (generals  Douai  and  Vinoy  are  inclosing  the  TuUeries, 
T>  ,        •  *    1  V      i>i   1  ^   f^  1  '  the  Louvre,  and  the  Place  N  endome,  in  order  subse- 

Pennsylvania,  operated  by  Blake  and  Co.,  and  |  quently  to  advance  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  General 
owned  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Companv,  ;  Clinchart,  haviuir  made  himself  master  of  the  Opera, 
caught  fire  May  27.  There  was  no  other  :  i'le  St- L^i^mx' railway  station  and  the  Batignolles,  hiis 
egress  for  the  miners  there  at  work,  and  of  37  H^^^^i^^l^^^^^S^^^^^^ 
men  and  boys  IG  lost  their  lives  before  succor  ions.  General  Montaudan,  following  the  movement 
could  be  rendered,  and  several  died  after  being  1  ot  General  Ladmiranlt  has  taken  Neuilly,  I*  Valloie, 
rescued.  The  shaft  was  280  feet  in  depth.  At  I  ^^''"^'^  ^^^^  Cl.chy,  and  is  attacking  St.  Ouen.  He  has 
the  funeral  of  eight  of  the  miners  the  Rev.  INIr. 
Evans  stated  that  he  had  attended  the  funerals 
of  G400  men  during  a  residence  of  tliirty-nine 
years  in  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  counties. 

])uring  the  first  days  of  June  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  was  in  some  portions  flooded  through  a 
break  in  the  canal  to  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The 
break  was  on  Hogan  Avenue.  One  hundred 
squares  of  the  city,  including  2500  houses,  were 
inundated.  The  injury  to  property  was  estimated 
at  $500,000. 

A  hurricane  struck  Galveston,  Texas,  June 
12,  and  continued  with  great  fury  for  eight  hours, 
destroying  telegraphic  and  railroad  communica- 
tion, and  inflicting  serious  damage  upon  the  city 
and  its  shipping.  Several  ships  were  sunk,  and 
St.  Patrick's  church,  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, was  blown  down. 

The  schooner  Little  Belle,  which  left  the  har- 
bor of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  a  general  outfit  for  the  cod-fishery, 
was  driven  on  the  lee  shore,  midway  between  St 


taken  105  guns  and  crowds  of  prisoners.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  insurgents  is  irradually  decliuine.  and  there 
is  every  ground  lor  hoping  that  "if  the  struggle  is  not 
finished  to-day,  it  will  be  over  by  to-morrow  at  the  very 
latest,  and  lor  a  long  time." 

The  loss  of  the  government  forces  in  taking 
possession  of  the  city,  after  May  22,  is  estimated 
as  less  than  3000 ;  that  of  the  Communists  as 
10,000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  '"last 
ditch"  of  the  insurgents  was  found  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pere  la  Chaise,  The  final  surrender  was 
made  on  the  28th  of  3Iay.  General  Vinoy  was 
appointed  military  governor  of  the  city ;  but 
subsequently  Paris  was  divided  into  four  com- 
mands, under  Generals  Vinoy,  Ladmiranlt, 
Douai,  and  Cissy. 

On  May  23,  the  day  after  tlie  entry  of  :M':\ra- 
hon's  army,  the  x\rchbishop  of  Paris  and  his  fel- 
low-captives were  transferred  from  the  prison  of 
Mazas  to  that  of  La  Roquette.  The  next  even- 
ing i\L  Darboy,  the  archbishop ;  the  Abbe'  de 
Guerry,  cure'  of  the  ^Madeleine ;  three  Jesuit  fa- 
thers; and  jNL  Bonjeau,  president  in  the  Cour 
Johns  and  Conception  Bay,  and  dashed  to  pieces,  i  de  Cassation,  were  shot.     On  the  night  of  May 


20-27  si.xteen  others,  held  as  hostages,  appear  to 
have  been  shot,  all  but  one  of  them  being  priests, 
including  M.  Sabatier,  the  cure'  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette.  The  total  number  of  those  sum- 
marily murdered  in  this  manner,  so  far  as  kno\\'n 
to  ^lajor-General  Borel,  whose  official  report  is 
our  authority,  was  sixty-four.  The  surviving 
I  prisoners  would  liave  been  shot  on  the  27th  had 


Forty  of  the  crew,  including  two  women,  were 
drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  J.  Rodman,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Rodman  gun,  died  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  June  7.  He  was  appointed  to  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  in  1837, 

Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall  died  at  Savannali,  j  they  not  witlidrawn  to  a  portion  of  the  prison  and 
Georgia,  June  15,  aged  seventy-four  years.  |  barricaded  themselves.     The  insurgents  made  an 

The  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham  died  at  Leba-  i  unsuccessful  attem])t  to  bum  them  alive, 
non,  Ohio,  June  17,  from  the  effects  of  a  shot-  j      Among  the  buildings  destroyed  were  the  Tuil- 
wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  himself  on  the  ;  eries.  the  Palace  du  Quai  d'Orsay  (in  which  the 
previous  day.  j  Council  of  State  held  its  sessions),  ])art  of  the 

I  Palais  Roval.  of  the  ]\Iinistere  de  Finances,  of 
CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  A.AIERICA.  |  ^he  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and 

On  May  11  the  revolution  in  Colombia  was  I  of  the  Caserne  Napoleon  III.  ;  the  churches  of 
terminated  by  a  compromise  between  President  i  St.  Eustache  and  St.  Sulpice ;  and  theOde'on,  the 
Correoso  and  the  rebel  General  Herrera,  i  Lyrique,  and  the  Porte  St.  ^Martin.     The  bibli- 

Advices  from  Rio  Janeiro,  dated  I\Iay  23,  an-  |  otheque  of  the  Louvre  was  destroyed,  but  the 
nounced  that  the  Brazilian  government  had  pre- 1  museum  was  saved. 

sented  to  the  Chambers  a  bill  for  the  emancipa-  I  This  destruction  of  pro]ierty  and  life  led  to  the 
tion  of  all  slaves  belonging  to  the  crown.  Con-  i  summary  execution  of  a  large  number  of  the  cap- 
vict  slaves  also  are  to  become  free  after  seven  '  tured  insurgents,    ]MM.  Assi,  Rossel,  and  Roche- 


years'  imju-isonment,  their  owners  to  be  indemni- 
fied from  the  treasury. 

On  the  morning  of  June  11  the  city  of  Tampi- 
co,  Mexico,  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  was 
stormed  by  the  government  forces,  and  taken  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

ELTIOPE. 


fort  were  imprisoned  to  await  trial.     M.  Delez- 
clnse  was  killed  during  the  conflict  in  Paris. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Thiers 
cabinet.  ^I.  Lambrecht  succeeds  M.  Picard  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  General  Cissy  has 
been  appointed  ^Minister  of  War,  to  succeed  Le 
Flo,  who  becomes  the  French  minister  to  Russia. 
On  the  31st  of  ^lay  Prince  Napoleon  address- 
After  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Paris  !  ed  a  letter  to  I\I,  Jules  Favre  full  of  bitter  de- 
the  conflict  between  the  Thiers  government  and  nunciation  of  the  men  of  September  4  and  their 
the  Commune  proceeded  rapidly  to  its  conclu-  policy.  He  says:  "The  4th  September,  the  ar- 
sion.  The  following  circular  to  tlic  prefects  of  mistice  discussed  at  Ferrieres,  the  defense  of 
Departments  was  issued  by  i\[.  Thiers  May  25:    I  Paris,  the  preliminaries  of  Versailles,  the  18th 
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of  March,  the  peace  of  Frankfort,  the  burning 
of  Paris — behold  your  mournful  dates !  I  listory 
will  call  you  riiomme  fatal.  It  will  find  in  your 
conduct  but  one  motive  for  action — the  hate  for 
the  name  of  Napoleon."  He  admits  that  the 
empire  had  committed  great  faults.  "But,"  he 
adds,  "our  disasters  date  from  you.  Let  each 
bear  his  part.  Without  doubt  it  was  a  grievous 
error  to  count  too  mucli  upon  the  forces  of 
France,  and  to  commit  in  1870  the  fault  which 
Prussia  committed  in  180G  ;  to  look  too  much 
to  our  victories  under  the  great  republic  and  the 
first  empire ;  to  think  too  little  of  the  powerful 
enemy  we  had  to  combat ;  to  contemplate  the 
Crimea  in  1854:  and  Italy  in  18.')9,  instead  of 
calmly  looking  in  the  foce  the  German  forces  in 
1870,  headed  by  remarkable  men.  I  neither 
wish  to  nor  can  I  deny  these  faults,  for  which 
the  Napoleons  pay  far  more  heavily  by  their 
heart-felt  grief  than  by  their  mere  exile ;  but  the 
Emperor  has  never  sought  to  cling  to  the  throne 
by  a  peace  which  might  save  his  power  by  im- 
posing too  great  sacrifices  on  France.  Mark! 
we  have  one  consolation,  that  of  having  fallen 
with  the  country,  while,  on  the  contrary,  your 
elevation  dates  from  its  misfortunes."  In  con- 
clusion, he  urges  that  safety  can  only  be  found 
in  a  free  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

The  National  Assembly,  June  8,  abrogated  the 
law  proscribing  the  Orleans  princes  by  484  yeas 
to  103  nays,  and  proceeded  to  declare  valid  the 
elections  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale  and  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  to  seats  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote 
of  448  to  113. 

Jules  Mires,  the  celebrated  banker,  and  founder 
of  the  Credit  Foncier,  died  early  in  June,  aged 
sixty-two  years. 

A  telegram  from  London,  June  5,  announced 
the  completion  of  the  submarine  telegraph  be- 
tween Singapore  and  Hong-Kong.  This  enter- 
prise brings  London,  New  York,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco into  direct  telegraphic  communication  with 
China. 

The  IGth  of  June  was  celebrated  in  Germany 
by  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  German  armies 
into  Berlin,  and  in  all  papal  countries  as  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  to  the  papacy.  The  present  po})e  is 
the  only  successor  of  St.  Peter  who  has  reigned 
for  twenty-five  years. 

The  transfer  of  the  Italian  capital  to  Rome  wms 
to  take  place  July  1. 

A  marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Al- 
fred Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  Edinburgh — the 
second  son  of  Queen  Victoria — and  the  princess 
Thyra  of  Denmark,  the  third  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian IX.  The  princess  is  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  duke  twenty-seven. 

A  dispatch  from  Constantinople,  dated  June 
7,  announced  that  a  conflagration  had  broken  out 
in  that  city,  involving  200  houses. 

ASIA. 
The  naval  expedition  to  Corea,  consisting  of 
five  vessels,  commanded  by  Admiral  Rodgers,  and 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Low",  our  minister  to  China, 
left  Nangasaki,  Japan,  on  the  17th  of  May.  The 
expedition  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavoring to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Corean  au- 
thorities for  the  protection  of  shipwrecked  sailors 
of  civilized  nations,  who,  when  hitherto  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  that  peninsula,  have  been  enslaved. 


murdered,  or  otherwise  ill-treated.  The  expedi- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  ships  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  including  a  French,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, an  English  and  Prussian  vessel  also, 
reached  its  destination  about  the  1st  of  June.  A 
dispatch  from  Admiral  Rodgers,  dated  June  3, 
stated  that  Minister  Low  and  the  Corean  envoys 
had  exchanged  professions  of  amicable  inten- 
tions, which,  however,  were  soon  followed  by  a 
conflict.  "  The  Monocaaj,  the  Pa/os,  and  four 
steam-launches,  under  Commander  Blake,  were 
sent,  June  1 ,  to  examine  the  river  Sable  at  a  point 
called  Difficult  Passage  on  the  French  chart  No. 
2750,  at  a  point  where  navigation  was  most 
perilous.  Masked  batteries,  manned  by  several 
thousand  Coreans,  Avere  unmasked,  and  opened 
a  heavy  fire  without  warning  upon  our  people. 
The  French  ship  in  advance  fought  gallantly. 
Our  vessels,  bearing  up,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  works.  The  tide  swept  all  the  ships  past 
the  batteries.  They  anchored,  and  threw  shells 
among  the  retreating  enemy.  The  vessels  re- 
turning received  no  fire,  the  enemy  having  been 
driven  from  their  forts.  Our  people  display- 
ed great  gallantry,  and  only  two  were  slightly 
wounded." 

Advices  from  Singapore,  dated  May  2G,  re- 
ported a  volcanic  eruption,  accompanied  by  an 
earthquake,  on  the  island  of  Rua.  The  country 
was  completely  devastated,  and  400  dead  bodies 
had  already  been  recovered.  The  outflow  from 
the  craters  attained  great  dimensions,  filling  up 
the  country  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  for 
miles  around.  Disrupted  fragments  that  were 
thrown  high  into  the  air  aided  the  work  of  de- 
struction. After  the  shock  had  passed  there 
were  still  eruptions  of  volumes  of  steam  and  hot 
Avater. 

A  report  has  been  received  by  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  from  Minister  Low, 
giving  an  account  of  a  series  of  earthquakes  at 
Bathang,  in  the  province  of  Se-chuen,  China. 
After  an  unprecedented  rise  of  waters,  April  1 
-11,  the  country  for  nearly  400  miles  around 
Avas  convulsed  by  earthquakes.  '  Eight  temples 
Avere  throAvn  doAvn,  2421  dwellings  Avere  de- 
stroyed, and  2298  persons  crushed  by  the  foil- 
ing Avails.  A  fire  broke  out  among  the  ruins, 
raging  for  fiA'e  days,  and  destroying  the  lives  of 
hundreds  avIio  Avere  lying  Avounded  and  helpless 
among  the  ruins  of  their  homes.  Steep  hills 
sunk  out  of  sight,  and  in  their  places  naught  is 
seen  but  yaAvning  gulfs  ;  Avhile  in  other  j^Iaces  the 
earth  upheaved,  leaving  hills  many  feet  in  height. 

The  mail  steamship  China,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  June  1 2,  reported  that  on  INlay  23,  in 
latitude 34°  54',  longitude  143°42',  she  saAvajunk 
flying  a  signal  of  distress,  and  ran  alongside, 
bioAving  a  steam-Avhistle,  but  Avas  unable  to  board 
the  junk,  as  it  Avas  rolling  heavily.  Afte:  some 
time  had  elapsed  hands  Avere  seen  Avaving  from 
the  cabin  AvindoAvs,  and  finally  five  persons  Averc 
rescued  from  the  Avreck.  They  report  that  they 
AA'ei'e  driven  ott'  the  Japanese  coast  in  a  terrific 
gale.     Eleven  of  the  crew  had  died  of  starvation. 

Reports  reached  San  Francisco,  June  12,  of 
the  burning  of  a  cooly  ship,  Avhich  on  the  4th  of 
May  left  Macao,  China,  Avith  a  cargo  of  from  500 
to  GOO  coolies,  for  Peru.  She  Avas  burned  to  the 
Avater's  edge,  about  fifty  miles  off  Hong-Kong. 
It  is  supposed  that  over  500^qoli^  lo^t  ^U.eii: 
lives  by  being  burned  or  drowft^cL'^  ?\lJ  r-iC'^AlV' 
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THE  Drawer  mingles  in  none  of  the  political 
wranglings  of  the  time.  Pleasantry  is  non- 
partisan. Now  and  then,  however,  a  waggish 
hit  is  so  palpable,  and  is  so  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  those  who  are  liitted,  that  it  is  right  and  prop- 
er to  pass  it  around  for  the  general  delectation. 
Of  such  is  the  following,  told  by  way  of  illustra- 
ting the  significance  of  the  "new-departure" 
movement,  and  the  recent  utterances  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  Mr.  Alexander  II.  Stephens  : 

A  negro  on  his  (supposed)  death-bed  desired 
to  make  his  peace,  as  he  expressed  it,  "with 
eternity."  Said  the  father  confessor  to  him: 
"Now,  Cffisar,  are  you  quite  sure  you  have  for- 
given all  of  your  enemies  ?  Do  you  freely  for- 
give your  neighbor  Brown  for  the  great  injury  he 
has  done  you  ?"  To  which  Cresar  meekly  re- 
plied, "Massa,  if  I's  gwine  to  die,  den  I  forgib 
him  ;  but  if  I  gets  well,  den  dat  niggah  better 
look  out  for  hisscf,  sah!" 


Doing  good  under  difficulties  is  thus  illustra- 
ted in  the  experience  of  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union  in  Missouri : 

"At  the  first  settlement  I  came  to  I  found 
that  thei  J  had  never  been  a  Sunday-school  in 
that  region,  and  the  people  could  hardly  under- 
stand what  I  wanted.  One  had  never  seen  a 
Sunday-school,  and  thought  there  must  be  some 
trick  about  it.  Having  some  books  with  me,  I 
proposed  to  give  him  one.  '  No,  Sir,  I  don't  want 
it ;  I  can't  afford  it ;  for  I  know,  if  I  take  it, 
there'll  be  some  sort  of  officer  arter  taxes  on  it.' 
I  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf,  '  No  tax  to  be  collected 
on  this  book,'  and  then  he  consented  to  take  it. 

"To  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  settlement, 
I  asked  a  woman,  '  Is  society  good  ?'  She  re- 
plied, '  I  reckon  so.  I  don't  know  him  myself, 
but  never  heard  any  thing  bad  against  any  man 
by  that  name  round  these  parts.' " 

This  resembles  the  answer  that  another  mis- 
sionary of  the  society,  exploring  "The  Pines" 
in  New  Jersey,  got  from  the  wife  of  a  hunter,  at 
whose  cabin  he  called.  "Are  there  any  Pres- 
byterians in  these  parts?"  ''^ I  don't  know  if 
husband  ever  shot  any.      I^ll  ask  him.  " 

An  old  man  in  Kentucky  told  the  missionan*, 
"  I'm  strong  against  Sunday-schools,  because  it's 
wrong  to  bias  the  minds  of  children." 

Another  missionary  of  the  society,  in  Illinois, 
writes  :  "  I  spent  a  night  with  a  man  who  boasts 
of  eleven  children,  and  owns  that  he  never  paid 
twenty-five  cents  for  books  or  papers  for  them, 
although  his  tobacco  costs  him  f  20  a  vear." 


During  one  of  the  visitations  of  Bishop  Tal- 
bot in  Nebraska  he  had  occasion,  as  bishops  and 
ministers  often  have  in  new  and  sparsely  settled 
territories,  to  hold  service  in  a  log  school-house, 
in  Pichardson  County,  for  the  pioneers.  In  the 
course  of  tlie  service  he  gave  out  a  hymn,  read 
it  through,  and,  as  there  was  no  one  present  to 
"  raise  the  tune,"  commenced  the  singing  him- 
self. Pinding  that  he  was  executing  a  solo  he 
omitted  the  second  verse,  and  passed  on  to  tlie 
last.  One  of  the  pioneers  noticed  this  nefarious 
proceeding,  and,  not  being  willing  to  submit  to 
it,  jumped   up   and    shouted,   ''Hello,  mister  I 


you've  shipped  r  The  fact  was  patent.  The 
bishop  sang  the  missing  verse ;  and,  as  he  has  a 
magnificent  voice,  the  pioneer  was  clearly  justi- 
fiable in  demanding  the  execution  of  the  whole 
programme.  The  bishop  tells  this  to  las  friends  ; 
we  to  ours. 

We  have  a  very  good  stoiy  of  the  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler  that  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers :  "When  a  student  in  college  it 
was  binding  on  the  students  to  attend  the  college 
church — a  duty  which  to  him  was  very  irksome. 
On  one  occasion  he  heard  the  preacher  (who  was 
also  a  professor)  advancing  propositions  like  tlie 
following:  (1.)  That  the  elect  alone  would  be 
saved.  (2.)  That  among  those  who,  by  the  ^^■orld, 
were  called  Christians  probably  not  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred  b&longed  really  and  truly  to  the 
elect.  (3.)  That  the  others,  by  reason  of  their 
Christian  privileges,  would  sufter  more  hereafter 
than  the  heathen,  who  had  never  heard  the  Gos- 
pel at  all.  Mr.  Butler,  whose  audacity  was  as 
conspicuous  as  his  reverence,  made  a  note  of 
these  propositions,  and  on  the  strength  of  them 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  faculty,  soliciting  ex- 
emption from  further  attendance  at  the  church, 
as  only  preparing  for  himself  a  more  terrible 
future.  For,  said  he,  the  congregation  here 
amounts  to  six  hundred  persons,  and  nine  of  these 
are  professors.  Now,  if  only  one  in  a  hundred  is 
to  be  saved,  it  follows  that  three  even  of  the  foc- 
idty  must  be  damned.  He  (Benjamin  F.  Butler), 
being  a  mere  student,  could  not  expect  to  be  saved 
in  preference  to  a  professor.  Far,  he  said,  be  it 
from  him  to  cherish  so  presumptuous  a  hope  I 
Nothing  remained  for  him,  therefore,  but  perdi- 
tion. In  this  melancholy  posture  of  affairs  he 
was  naturally  anxious  to  abstain  from  any  thing 
that  might  aggravate  his  future  punishment ; 
and,  as  church  attendance  had  been  shown  in 
last  Sunday's  sermon  to  have  this  influence  on 
the  non-elect,  he  trusted  that  the  faculty  would 
for  all  time  coming  exempt  him  from  it ! 

The  result  of  this  petition,  written  out  in  an 
imposing  manner,  and  formally  presented  to  the 
fitculty,  was  that  Butler  received  a  public  repri- 
mand for  irreverence,  and,  but  for  the  influence 
of  one  or  two  friends  in  the  foculty,  would  have 
been  expelled. 

In  one  of  his  first  law  cases  General  Butler 
said,  in  the  usual  way,  when  the  case  was  called, 
"Let  notice  be  given.'' 

"  In  what  paper?"  asked  the  venerable  clerk. 

"In  the  Lowell  Advertiser,''  said  Butler,  se- 
lecting a  local  paper  detested  by  the  party  to 
which  the  clerk  and  the  judges  belonged.  There 
was  a  pause. 

"The  ljO\ye]\  Advertiser  I"  said  the  clerk,  re- 
straining his  feelings.  "I  don't  know  such  a 
paper,'' 

"Pray,  ]Mr.  Clerk," said  Butler,  "don't  begin 
telling  the  Court  what  you  don't  know,  or  there 
will  be  no  time  for  any  thing  else  I" 


The  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  so  won- 
derfully told  by  the  "divine  William, "is,  in  plain, 
brief  prose,  simply  this :  She  commenced  to  reign 
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in  the  year  51  B.C.,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years. 
She  "carried  on"  in  a  naughty  way  with  Cajsar, 
and  afterward  set  up  a  canoe,  in  which  she  went 
a-sailing,  dressing,  or  rather  undressing,  herself 
so  as  to  look  like  Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea  ; 
about  her  were  lovely  children,  like  Cupids,  fan- 
ning her ;  the  handsomest  of  her  women,  habited 
like  Nereids  and  (jraces,  were  leaning  negligent- 
ly on  the  sides  and  shrouds  of  the  vessel.  It  was 
a  regular,  first-class,  marine  "Black  Crook"  af- 
fair. She  successfully  "went  for"  Tony.  Aft- 
erward she  went  into  the  bug  business,  and  cul- 
tivated the  asp  for  ulterior  and  nefarious  pur- 
poses. The  end  of  her  career  has  recently  been 
done  into  verse,  and  is  thus  tersely  and  perspicu- 
ously set  forth : 

She  got  d  little  p'ison  snake, 

And  hid  it  in  her  gown; 
It  gave  its  little  tail  a  shake, 

And  (lid  her  job  up  brown. 

She  tumbled  dovm  upon  her  bed, 

Where  she  was  wont  to  lie. 
Removed  her  chignon  from  her  head, 

And  followed  Antony. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  manner  in  which,  at  his  own  request,  his 
standing  in  the  church  was  depreciated.  Soon 
after  his  settlement  in  Harvard  Street  he  asked 
that  the  pulpit  be  remodeled.  It  was  an  elegant- 
ly made  pulpit,  but  too  high,  too  large,  too  cum- 
bersome. One  evening  he  appeared  before  the 
society,  and  was  asked  how  much  lower  he  de- 
sired to  have  the  pulpit.  He  answered,  about 
eighteen  inches.  Upon  which  an  excellent  broth- 
er arose,  and  moved  "that  the  minister's  stand- 
ing be  lowered  eighteen  inches."  It  was  so 
voted. 

That  was  a  lucid  and  satisfactory  reply  of  a 
witness  in  a  horse  case,  recently  tried  in  Bing- 
hamton,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  counsel : 
"  Have  you  ever  made  any  examinations  in  the 
abdominal  regions  ?"  To  which  the  witness  re- 
plied, "No;  all  of  my  examinations  have  been 
made  in  Broome  County." 


Dr.  Isaac  Watts  wrote  many  touching  lines 
about  thankfulness  for  mercies,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  but  none  more  pleasing  than  the  hymn 
commencing 

Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad, 
How  many  poor  I  see ! 

How  many  children  in  the  street 

Half  naked  I  behold, 
While  I  am  clothed  from  head  to  feet, 

And  covered  from  the  cold  ! 

No  man  with  a  pure  mind  Avould  dream  of 
making  light  of  such  lines  as  these  ;  yet  a  Boston 
person  has  the  elfiontery  to  submit  the  following 
as  an  improvement : 

Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad. 

How  many  poor  I  see! 
And  as  I  never  speaks  to  them, 

They  never  speaks  to  me! 

We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  at  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  following,  which  happened 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  forty  years  ago : 
A  gentleman  who  entertained  a  good  deal  of 
company  at  dinner  had  a  colored  man  as  an  at- 
tendant who  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  who 


never  could  be  taught  to  hand  things  invariably 
to  the  left  hand  of  the  guests  at  table.  At 
length  his  master  thought  of  an  infallible  ex- 
pedient to  direct  him  ;  and  as  the  coats  were 
then  worn  in  Charleston  s'mgle-breasted,  he  told 
Sambo  always  to  hand  the  jjlaies,  etc.,  on  the 
button-hole  side.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  poor  negro,  on  the  day  after  he  had  received 
this  ingenious  lesson  there  was  among  the  guests 
at  dinner  a  foreign  gentleman  who  wore  a  double- 
breasted  coat,  and  Sambo  was  for  a  while  com- 
pletely at  a  stand.  He  looked  first  at  one  side 
of  the  gentleman's  coat,  then  at  the  other,  and 
finally,  quite  confounded  at  the  outlandish  make 
of  the  stranger's  garment,  cast  a  despairing  look 
at  his  master,  and  exclaiming,  in  a  loud  voice, 
'"''Buttons  on  both  sides,  massa !"  handed  the 
plate  right  over  the  gentleman's  head. 


In  18G7  Judge  F held  the  Butler  County 

circuit,  or  district  court,  in  Iowa.  One  John 
O'Hagan  was  under  indictment  for  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  great  bodily  harm.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  defendant  had  discovered 
that  the  complainant  had  gathered  a  load  of 
wood,  defendant's  timber,  which  he  was  remov- 
ing on  an  ox-sled  ;  that  on  the  instant  he  ap- 
proached the  complainant,  a  gray-headed  man, 
with  a  gun,  and  threatened  him  with  condign 
punishment.  The  State  was  represented  by  a 
gentleman  who  indulged  in  the  following  flight : 
"  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  mark  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  offense  :  in  the  depths  of  the  primeval 
forest,  in  the  long-drawn  aisle  of  the  dim  woods, 
while  all  nature  was  shrouded  in  the  white  er- 
mine of  winter,  this  poor  old  man,  whose  head 
was  whitened  with  the  frosts  of  many  winters, 
having  with  tremulous  fingers  succeeded  in  gath- 
ering a  few  fagots  to  warm  his  thin  blood,  was 
accosted  by  the  prisoner,  with  a  murderous  weap- 
on, with  fire  in  liis  eye  and  blood  in  his  heart — 
without  a  single  witness — no  other  human  beln(j 
there  save  the  Creator,  the  oxen,  and  the  sledT' 


Ix  a  recent  political  contest  in  the  oil  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  candidate  who  had  been  ac- 
cused by  his  opponent  of  want  of  patriotism  dur- 
ing our  late  unpleasantness,  took  occasion  in 
vindicating  himself  to  say :  "Fellow-citizens,  my 
competitor  has  told  you  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dered in  the  late  war.  I  will  follow  his  example, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  mine.  He  basely  insinuates 
that  I  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  honor  in  that  cri- 
sis. The  truth  is,  I  acted  a  humble  part  in  that 
memorable  contest.  When  the  tocsin  of  war 
summoned  the  chivalry  of  the  country  to  rally  to 
the  defense  of  the  nation,  I,  fellow-citizens,  ani- 
mated by  that  patriotic  spirit  that  glows  in  every 
American's  bosom,  hired  a  substitute  for  that 
war,  and  the  bones  of  that  man,  fellow-citizens, 
now  lie  bleaching  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah !"  

An  old  story,  revamped,  and  slightly  added  to, 
comes  to  us  in  a  new  English  book : 

In  traveling  over  a  rugged  road  in  Texas  Mr. 
Hawkins  discovered  that  his  favorite  dog,  Growl- 
er, was  missing.  He  was  much  annoyed  at  this 
incident,  but  was  nevertheless  disposed  to  have 
some  fun  out  of  it.  Shortly  after  discovering 
his  loss  he  saw  a  countryman  girdling  a  tree,  and 
cried  out  to  him, 
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*'I  say,  mister,  did  you  see  a  dog  come  by 
here  that  looked  as  if  he  were  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  or  two  years  old  ?" 

"Yes,"  responded  the  woodman,  who  thought 
the  traveler  engaged  in  a  little  chafiing,  "  he 
passed  about  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two 
hours  ago  ;  and  is  now  a  mile,  a  mile  and  a  half, 
or  two  miles  ahead  ;  and  had  a  tail  about  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  long." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  striking 
his  horses  right  and  left  with  the  whip.  "You 
have  done  for  me  to  tlie  extent  of  a  foot,  or  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet;"  and  he  trotted  in 
the  direction  of  the  Ohio. 


Speaking  of  familiar  old  rhymes,  in  a  paper 
contributed  to  3Iarmillans  Magazine,  in  Janu- 
ary, ISGo,  the  following  statement  is  made  : 

It  is  in  "  Winder's  Almanac,"  for  1G3G,  print- 
ed at  Cambridge,  that  we  first  find  the  now  well- 
known  popnlar  memorial  verses,  dilfering  onl}' 
slightly  in  the  wording : 

April,  June,  and  September 
Thirty  dales  have,  as  November: 
Ech  month  else  cloth  never  vary 
From  thirty-one,  save  February, 
Which  twenty-eiglit  doth  still  confine, 
Save  on  leap-year,  then  tweuty-nine. 

This  is  an  error,  for  in  a  copy  of  Grafton's 
"  Abrid;  ement  of  the  Chronicles  of  Englande," 
dated  1570,  may  be  found  the  following: 

Thirty  dayes  hath  November, 
April,  June,  and  September; 
February  hath  xxviij  alone, 
And  all  the  rest  haue  xxxi. 


TnK  recent  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Cornell  Memorial  Church  (Methodist),  which  is 
to  be  a  beautiful  and  costly  building,  calls  to 
mind  the  following :  A  plain,  zealous  iNIethod- 
ist,  who  stood  looking  at  the  elegant  marble 
church  of  that  order  on  Arch  Street,  riiiladel- 
phia,  as  sorrowfully  as  if  it  were  some  whitened 
sepulchre  built  in  honor  of  the  pro])het  by  the 
Pharisees,  who  had  derided  him  in  his  life,  see- 
ing Bishop  S approaching,  exclaimed,  with 

a  sigh, 

"  Ah,  Bishop,  what  would  Jolm  Wesley  say  if 
he  could  look  upon  such  a  thing  as  this  ?" 

The  bishop,  surveying  the  edifice  as  if  for  the 
first  time,  replied, 

"If  he  had  traveled  as  extensively  as  I  have 
in  the  country,  he  would  say,  '  This  is  decidedly 
the  finest  specimen  of  church  architecture  in  the 
connection.' " 

This  narrow  and  now  obsolete  way  of  looking 
at  things  has  another  illustraticui :  When  Dr. 
Rice  was  at  the  head  of  the  Theological  Semina- 
ry at  Prince  Edward,  a  ]>arish  in  Mrginia  sent 
to  him  for  a  minister.  Of  course  they  wanted 
all  the  gifts  and  graces — a  scholar,  orator,  pastor, 
fine  writer,  and  a  perfect  gentleman — all  for  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Dr.  Rice  answered  In- 
advising  them  to  send  to  heaven  for  Dr.  Dwight. 
He  was  the  only  such  man  he  knew ;  and  as  he 
had  been  living  a  good  while  on  spiritual  food, 
he  vihjlit  j>nssibhj  live  on  four  hundred  dollars. 


him  in  consequence  of  intemperance.  He.  how- 
ever, took  occasion  to  say  that  he  felt  deeply 
thankful  that  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  two 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  befall  any  man — 
one  was  the  penitentiary,  the  other  the  Legisla- 
ture !  As  there  were  several  honorable  members 
of  the  "  lower  house"  present  the  felicitations  of 
the  speaker  were  appreciated. 


GIVE  rs  BACK  THE  TAILS. 

Iv  we,  as  Mr.  Darwin  says, 

From  monkeys  are  descended, 
Old  Time,  in  changing  things,  hath  not 

As  yet  the  matter  mended. 
Descendants  of  our  ancestors 

Have  no  such  times  as  they, 
Who  had  no  rent  of  house  or  tax 

Of  government  to  pay. 
No  tailor  bills  came  in— Dame  Nature 

Clothing  gave— 
And  freaks^of  fashion  did  not  make 

Of  monkey-girl  a  slave. 
So  the  oldeii  way's  the  happiest  way; 

The  new  condhion  fails ; 
And,  Darwin,  if  you  can,  my  boy, 

Just  give  us  back  the  tails. 

No  hurrving  out  of  bed  had  tbey, 

No  bolting  breakfast  down, 
No  hasty  walk  to  shop  in  fear 

Of  some  old  boss's  frown. 
The  lady-monkey  sat  not  up 

Till  day  the  night  did  rout, 
In  waiting  for  the  lodge  to  close 

And  Ict^her  husband^out. 
They  had  no  votes,  'tis  true,  but  they'd 

No  oflicers  to  keep. 
And  o'er  defaulter's  cash  account 

They  never  had  to  weep. 
So  the  olden  way's  the  happiest  way; 

The  new  condition  fails  ; 
And,  Darwin,  if  you  can,  my  boy, 

Just  give  us  back  the  tails. 

They  had  no  fashion's  promenade. 

Where  beauty's  feet  could  stray; 
But  then  the  old  boss-monkey  had 

No  milliner  to  pay. 
They  had  no  wine,  the  monkeys  young, 

Through  night  to  keep  a-stoVming;  ^ 
Tlicy  saved  thereby  (you  know  yourself) 

A*  headache  in  the  "morning. 
A  peaceful  race  were  they,  Vvho  ne'er 

To  war's  appeal  did  tly"; 
They  saved  tliereby  occasion  for 

A'Joint  Commission  High. 
A  smarter  race  were  they^than  that 

Which  irom  them  hatli  descended. 
And  Time,  by  changing  things,  hath  not 

As  yet  the  matter  mended. 
For  the  olden  way's  the  happiest  way; 

The  new  condition  fails; 
So,  Darwin,  if  you  can,  my  boy. 

Please  trive  us  back  the'  tails. 


Colonel  Frank  H ,  a  temperance  orator 

of  some  celebrity,  was,  not  long  since,  addressing 
a  large  audience  in  a  city  not  far  from  New  York, 
and  depicting  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen 


The  recent  organization  in  this  city  of  a  gi- 
gantic railway  corj)oration,  which  is  to  bring  us 
into  speedy  communication  with  Texas  and  ^Nlex- 
ico,  reminds  us  of  a  description  of  Texas  by  a 
citizen  who  "knew  that  ar  country  through  and 
through.'' 

j  "Texas,"  said  he,  "is  the  hottest  and  the 
coldest,  the  wettest  and  the  dryest,  the  richest 
and  the  poorest,  the  best  and  the  meanest — has 
the  best  women  and  the  itieanest  men,  more  pret- 
ty ladies,  with  ]n-ettier  little  feet  and  no  calves  to 
suit,  more  sickness  and  less  health,  more  streams 
and  less  navigable  waters,  more  corn  bread  and 
less  corn,  more  Hour  and  less  biscuit,  more  cows 
and  less  milk  and  butter,  more  hogs  and  less 
pork,  more  chickens  and  less  eggs,  more  gold 
and  silver  and  less  money,  more  deer  and  less 
venison,  more  negroes  and  less  labor,  mofe  bu- 
reaus and  less  furniture,  than  any  other  State  in 
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the  Union,  and  where  liouse-flies  live  always  and 
mosquitoes  never  die.  ISir,  some  people  don't 
like  Texas ;  but  we  who  are,  as  the  ])oet  says, 
'to  the  manner  born,'  are  as  perfectly  content 
with  our  lot  as  my  old  friend  Nathan  James,  of 
the  Alamo,  always  was  with  whatever  overtook 
him.  lie  once  owned  a  large  merino  ewe  which 
he  valued  highly.  His  son  informed  him  one 
morning  that  his  favorite  ewe  had  twins.  Mr. 
James  said  he  '  was  glad ;  she  could  bring  up 
two  as  well  as  one.'  ISoon  after  the  son  reported 
one  of  the  twins  dead.  The  father  said  '  the  one 
left  would  be  worth  more  in  the  autumn  than 
both.'  In  the  afternoon  the  boy  told  him  the 
other  lamb  was  dead.  '  Glad  of  it,'  said  the  fa- 
ther ;  '  I  can  now^  fatten  the  old  sheep  for  mut- 
ton.' In  the  morning  the  boy  reported  the  old 
ewe  dead.  '  That  is  just  what  I  wanted, '  said  the 
farmer  ;  '  now  I  am  rid  of  the  breed.'  " 


During  the  trial  of  a  citizen  of  Nevada,  re- 
cently, for  borrowing  in  an  irregular  way  the 
horse  of  a  gentleman  who  hadn't  the  honor  of 
his  acquaintance,  the  principal  witness  was  a 
woman,  who  used  the  expression,  "I  said  to  my- 
self," so  frequently  as  to  create  some  merriment. 
At  length  the  judge  said  to  her,  "Mrs.  Peters, 
you  must  not  tell  us  what  you  said  to  yourself 
unless  the  prisoner  was  by." 


Never,  never  has  that  fearfid  creature,  the 
Life  Insurance  Man,  been  more  thoroughly  hit 
off  than  by  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  gentleman, 
who,  in  the  following  heart-rending  manner,  de- 
scribes what  nearly  every  healthy  American  citi- 
zen has  had  tlie  misfortune  to  experience : 

His  name  was  Benjamin  P.  Gunn.  He  came 
around  to  my  office  fourteen  times  in  one  morn- 
ing to  see  if  he  could  not  persuade  me  to  take 
out  a  life-insurance  policy  in  his  company.  He 
used  to  waylay  me  in  the  streets,  at  church,  in 
my  own  house,  and  bore  me  about  that  policy. 
If  I  went  to  the  opera,  Gunn  would  buy  the  seat 
next  to  me,  and  sit  there  the  whole  evening,  talk- 
ing about  sudden  death  and  the  advantages  of 
the  ten-year  plan.  If  I  got  into  a  street  car, 
Gunn  would  come  rushing  in  at  the  next  corner, 
and  sit  by  my  side,  and  drag  out  a  lot  of  mor- 
tality tables,  and  begin  to  explain  how  I  could 
beat  his  company  ctit  of  a  fortune.  If  I  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  a  restaurant,  up  would  come 
Gunn,  and,  seizing  the  chair  next  to  me,  he 
would  tell  a  cheering  anecdote  about  a  man  who 
insured  in  his  company  for  $50,000  only  last 
week,  and  Avas  buried  yesterday.  If  I  attend- 
ed the  funeral  of  a  departed  friend,  and  wept 
as  they  threw  the  earth  upon  his  coffin,  I  would 
hear  a  whisper,  and  turning  around,  there  would 
be  the  indomitable  Benjamin  P.  Gunn,  bursting 
to  say :  "  Poor  Smith  !  knew  him  well.  Insured 
for  ten  thousand  in  our  company.  Widow  left 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  Let  me  take  your 
name.  Shall  I  ?''  He  followed  me  every  where ; 
until  I  got  so  sick  of  Gunn's  persecutions  that  I 
left  town  suddenly  one  evening,  and  hid  myself 
in  a  secluded  country  village,  lioping  to  get  rid 
of  him.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  I  returned, 
reaching  home  at  one  in  the  morning.  I  had 
hardly  got  into  bed  before  there  was  a  ring  at 
the  door  bell.  I  looked  out,  and  there  was  Gunn, 
with  another  person.  He  asked  if  Max  Adeler 
was  at  home.     I  said  I  was  the  man.    Mr.  Gunn 


then  observed  that  he  expected  my  return,  and 
thought  he  would  call  around  about  that  insur- 
ance i)olicy.  He  said  he  had  the  doctor  witli 
liim,  and  if  I  would  come  down  he  Avould  take 
my  name,  and  have  me  examined  immediately. 
I  was  too  indignant  to  reply.  I  shut  the  win- 
dow with  a  slam,  and  went  to  bed  again.  Aft- 
er breakfost  in  tlie  morning  I  opened  the  door, 
and  there  was  Gunn  sitting  on  the  steps,  with  his 
doctor,  waiting  for  me !  He  had  been  there  all 
night.  As  I  came  out,  they  seized  me  and  tried 
to  undress  me  there  on  the  pavement  in  order  to 
examine  me.  I  retreated,  and  locked  myself  up 
in  the  garret,  wfth  orders  to  admit  nobody  to  the 
house  until  I  came  down  stairs.  But  Gunn  was 
not  to  be  baffled.  He  rented  the  house  next 
door,  and  stationed  himself  in  the  garret  adjoin- 
ing mine.  When  he  got  fixed  he  spent  his  time 
pounding  on  the  partition,  and  crying,  ''Hallo, 
Adeler !  Adeler,  I  say !  How  about  that  policy  ? 
Want  to  take  her  out  now  ?"  And  then  he  would 
tell  me  some  anecdotes  about  men  who  were  cut 
off  immediately  after  paying  the  first  premium. 
But  I  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  made  no 
noise.  Then  he  was  silent  for  a  while.  Sud- 
denly, one  morning,  the  trap-door  of  my  garret 
was  wrenched  off;  and,  upon  looking  up,  I  saw 
Gunn,  with  the  doctor,  and  a  crow-bar,  and  a  lot 
of  death-rates,  coming  down  the  ladder  at  me.  I 
fled  from  the  house  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
close  by,  and  paid  the  sexton  twenty  dollars  to 
let  me  climb  up  to  the  point  of  the  steeple,  and 
sit  astride  of  the  ball.  I  promised  him  twenty 
more  if  he  would  exclude  every  body  from  that 
steeple  for  a  week.  Once  safely  on  the  ball, 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  earth,  I  made  my- 
self comfortable  with  the  thought  that  I  had  Gunn 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  I  determined  to  beat  him 
finally  if  I  had  to  stay  there  a  month.  About 
an  hour  afterward,  while  I  was  looking  at  the 
superb  view  to  the  west,  I  heard  a  rustling  on 
the  other  side  of  the  steeple.  I  looked  around, 
and  there  was  Benjamin  P.  Gunn  creeping  up 
the  side  of  that  spire  in  a  balloon,  in  which  was 
the  doctor,  with  the  tabular  estimates  of  the 
losses  of  his  company  from  the  Tontine  system. 
As  soon  as  Gunn  reached  the  ball  he  threw-  his 
grappling-iron  into  the  shingles  of  the  steeple, 
and  asked  me  at  what  age  my  father  died,  and 
if  any  of  my  aunts  had  consumption  or  liver  com- 
plaint. Without  rei)lying,  I  slid  down  the  steeple 
to  the  ground,  and  took  the  first  train  for  the 
Mississii)pi  Valley.  In  two  weeks  I  was  in  JNIex- 
ico.  I  determined  to  go  to  tlic  interior,  and  seek 
some  wild  spot,  in  some  elevated  region,  where 
no  Gunn  would  ever  dare  to  come.  I  got  on  a 
mule,  and  paid  a  guide  to  lead  me  to  the  summit 
of  Popocatepetl.  We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  at  noon.  We  toiled  ui)ward  for  about 
four  hours.  Just  before  reaching  the  top  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices,  and  upon  rounding  a  point 
of  rocks,  who  should  I  see  but  Benjamin  P.  Gunn, 
seated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  crater,  explaining 
the  endowment  plan  to  his  guide,  and  stupefying 
him  with  a  mortality  table,  while  the  doctor  had 
the  other  guide  a  few  yards  off,  examining  him 
to  see  if  he  was  healthy !  Mr.  Gunn  arose  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  because  now  we 
could  talk  over  that  business  about  the  policy 
without  fear  of  interruption.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  I  pushed  him  backward  into  the  crater ; 
and  he  fell  a  thousand  feet  below. witji  {i,,hQa^vY  ,^ 
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thud.  As  he  struck  the  bottom  I  heard  a  voice 
screaming  out  something  about  ''non-forfeit- 
ure ;"  but  there  was  a  sudden  convulsion  of  the 
mountain,  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  I  heard  no  more. 
I  know  it  was  wrong.  I  know  I  had  no  right 
to  kill  Gunn  in  that  manner;  but  he  forced  me 
to  do  it  in  self-defense ;  and  I  hope  his  awful 
fate  will  be  a  warning  to  other  insurance  agents 
who  remain  among  us. 


with  the  proposition  that  whatever  I  wrote  he 
(Stevens)  would  sign.  I  dictated  the  strongest 
appeal  to  the  President,  and  Mr.  Stevens  put  his 
name  to  it.  Of  course  I  indorsed  the  petition  ; 
but  I  did  not  fail  to  remind  my  neighbor  that 
very  day  of  his  inconsistency.  "Oh,  you  need 
not  be  riled  about  it,''  was  the  retort:  "I  saw 
you  were  going  heavily  into  the  pardon  business, 
and  thought  I  would  take  a  hand  in  myself. " 


Some  wag  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
declared  recently  that  women's  rights  are  men's  , 
lefts.     The  epigram  has  been  answered  by  the  ^ 
riddle.   Why    is   the   female   liife  like  the  tele- 
graph service  ?     Answer  :    Because  it  is  always 
in  advance  of  the  male  (mail^  intelligence. 


Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Chronicle,  and  General  William  Schouler,  in 
the  Boston  Journal,  are  giving  to  the  public  their 
reminiscences  of  the  many  pleasant  and  distin- 
guished people  Avith  Mhom  they  have  been 
brought  in  contact  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  some  of  tlie  bright  and  witty  say- 
ings they  have  heard.  When  published  in  book 
form,  as  they  doubtless  will,  certainly  as  they 
ought  to  be,  they  will  form  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  contemporaneous  personal  history 
of  the  country.  From  Colonel  Forney  we  have 
the  follo\sing  anecdotes  of  Pennsylvania's  "great  j 
commoner, "  Thaddeus  Stevens  :  | 

JNIr.    Stevens   rarely  told  a   story.     He  was  [ 
strong  in  repartee,  in  retort,  in  quiet  interrog- 
atory.    He  must  have  been  terrible  at  the  cross-  : 
examination  of   a  witness.     There   is   nothing  ' 
finer,  as  I  think,  in  the  annals  of  humor  than  - 
his  quaint  question  to  David  Eeese  and  John 
Chauncey,  the  two  officers  of  the  House,  who 
in  his  last  days  used  to  carry  him  in  a  large  arm- 
chair from  his  lodgings  across  the  public  grounds 
up  the  broad  stairs  of  the  noble  Capitol,  "  Who  ; 
Avill  be  so  good  to  me,  and  take  me  up  in  their  ; 
strong  arms,  when  you   two   mighty  men   are  ' 
gone?"     Here  was  not  only  uncommon  wit,  but 
a    sense  of  intellectual   immortality.      A   con- 
sciousness of  superiority  of  another  sort  was  his 
answer  to  John  Hickman,  who  called  as  Stevens 
lay  on  his  bed,  when  he  felt  the  grip  of  the  grim 
messenger  fastening  on  him.     Hickman  told  the 
old  man  he  was  looking  well.      "Ah,  John," 
was  his  quick  reply,  "t7  is  not  my  appearance, 
hut  my  disappearance,    that   troubles   me.''      A 
member  of  the  House  who  was  known  for  his 
uncertain  course  on  all  questions,  and  who  often 
confessed  that  he  never  fully  investigated  a  moot- 
ed point  without  finding  himself  a  neutral,  asked 
for   leave   of   absence.       "^Ir.    Speaker,"  said 
Stevens,  "I  do  not  rise  to  object,  but  to  suggest 
that  the  honorable  member  need  not  to  ask  this 
fiivor,  for  he  can  easily  pair  ofi'with  himself."' 

Stevens  aft'ected  much  indignation  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  consigned  Koger  A.  Pryor  to  me  as 
a  sort  of  prisoner-guest  in  18G."),  and  regularly 
every  morning  would  greet  me  with  the  grim  re- 
mark, "  How  is  your  Democratic  friend.  Gener- 
al Pryor?  I  hope  you  are  both  well,"  I  was  a 
little  annoyed  by  his  sarcasm ;  and  when  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  me  by  an  old  citizen  to  assist 
in  pardoning  another  Co'nfederate,  I  referred  him 
to  Mr.  Stevens,  He  happened  to  know  the  great 
commoner,  and  went  over  to  him  with  my  mes- 
sage.    Judge  of  my  surprise  when  he  returned 


The  Drawer  is  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Maine,  for  the  following  spirited  effu- 
sion on  "The  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  re- 
spectfully dedicated  to  the  Fourth  Maine  Bat- 
tery." We  have  not  room  for  the  total  lyric, 
which  comprises  "10  No.'s,"  but  the  following 
will  give  a  notion  of  the  w  hole.    We  follow  copy  : 

NO.  1. 
attention  all  true  patriots  while  i  try- 
to  explain  how  gallant  is  the  tightiug 
Of  the  hoys  thaf  come  from  maiue. 
We've  met  those  rehel  traitors  and  fought 
Them  bond  to  hand. 

Although  thej-'d  twice  the  number  of  our 
gallant  little  band. 

XO.  2. 
Twas  on  the  9th  of  August  quite  early  in  the  mom 
When  Banks  Corps  was  ordered  up  to  Culpepper 
And  an  for  the  Kebels  they  were  posted  about 
Six  miles  away  on  the  side  of  Sedar  Mountain 
Where  we  battled  them  that  day 

Where  we  battled  them  that  day 
My  boys  twas  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
When  Banks  did  them  engage 
And  from  that  time  till  late  at  night 
The  battle  fierce  did  rage 

For  with  superior  numbers  they  thought  to  gaiue 
Uhe  field  we  fought  them  with  true  yankey  grit 
And  not  a  man  did  yield. 

And  not  a  man  did  yield  my  boys. 


>'0.  10. 

One  word  more  of  our  officers  and  i 
My  song  will  close 

Our  Lieutenant  acted  bravely  as  eveiy 
man  here  knows  but  our  grim  visaged 
Captain  pray  tell  us  where  was  he 
Do\\Ti  under  the  hill  beliind  his  horse 
Where  should  a  brave  man  be 

Where  should  a  brave  vian  be  my  boys. 

The  last  stanza  is  a  little  foggy,  especially  the 
allusion  to  the  grim-visaged  captain.  We  are 
left  in  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  brave  fellow 
was  deceased  behind  his  horse  or  only  "  demor- 
alized." 

Colonel  William  E.  Gilmore  was  the 
"liberal"  Kepnblican  candidate  for  Congress, 
last  tall,  in  the  Fourth  District  of  iMissouri,  but 
was  defeated  by  an  oj^posing  candidate  of  the 
same  party.  A  few  weeks  since,  in  the  course 
of  a  political  discussion,  the  colonel  was  taunted 
with  belonging  to  the  left  wing  of  his  party. 
"  Yeiy  true.''  replied  he;  "very  true.  You  all 
know,*gentlemen.  that  the  great  Kepnblican  army 
is  now  marching  to  the  battle-field  of  1872,  left 
in  front .'" 

We  cull  a  few  anecdotes  from  a  Memoir  of 
Young,  the  tragedian,  just  published  in  London, 
but  not  likely  to  be  reproduced  here : 

Mr.  Young  was   always   glad  to   hear   good 

preaching,  and  when   residing  at  Brighton,  in 

old  age  (be  died  at  seventy-nine,  in  IS.")!)),  was 

i  a  constant  attendant  on  the  ministry  of  ^Ir.  Sor- 

'  tain.    Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  was  one  Sunday  morn- 
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ing  shown  into  the  same  pew  with  him,  and  was 
struck  with  liis  devotional  manner  during  the 
prayers,  and  his  rapt  attention  during  the  ser- 
mon. But  jMr.  O.  found  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain his  gravity  when,  as  the  preacher  paused  to 
take  breath  after  a  long  and  eloquent  outburst, 
the  habits  of  the  actor's  former  life  betrayed 
themselves,  and  he  uttered,  in  a  deep  under-tone, 
the  old  familiar  "^rat-o/" 


Young  was  sitting  at  dinner  next  a  lady  of 
rank  and  considerable  ability,  who  was  rather 
prone  to  entangle  her  neighbors  at  table  in  dis- 
cussions on  subjects  on  which  she  was  well  "  up," 
when  she  suddenly  appealed  from  tlie  gentleman 
on  her  riglit  to  Mr.  "i'oung,  who  was  on  her  left, 
and  asked  him  if  he  Avould  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  her  the  date  of  the  Second  Punic  \Yar.  He, 
who  had  not  the  remotest  idea  whether  it  was 
218  before  Christ,  or  200  after,  and  who  was 
too  honest  to  screen  his  ignorance  under  the 
plea  of  forgetfulness,  turned  to  her  and  said, 
in  his  most  tragic  tones,  "Madam,  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  the  Punic  War,  and,  what 
is  more,  I  never  did.  ISly  inability  to  answer 
your  question  has  wrung  from  me  the  same  con- 
fession which  I  once  heard  made  by  a  Lancashire 
farmer,  with  an  air  of  great  pride,  when  appeal- 
ed to  by  a  party  of  friends  in  a  commercial  room : 
'  I  tell  ye  what ;  in  spite  of  all  your  bragging,  I'll 
wedger  [wager]  I'm  th'  ignorantest  man  i'  coom- 
pany.'"  

Mr.  Young  had  veiy  marked  peculiarities  of 
taste  and  habit,  but  they  were  so  harmless  and  orig- 
inal that  they  made  intercourse  with  him  all  the 
more  racy.  He  considered  humidity  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  English  climate,  and  therefore  thought 
it  expedient  to  counteract  its  effects  by  scientific 
rule.  He  had  but  little  scientific  knowledge, 
but  talked  much  of  the  benefits  of  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  by  means  of  heat.  The  practical 
results  of  this  theory  could  be  understood  when 
his  son  would  enter  his  bedroom  in  the  month 
of  July,  at  night-time,  and  see  a  perfect  furnace 
blazing  up  the  chimney ;  his  bedroom  candle, 
lighted,  on  a  chest  of  drawers  ;  two  wax-can- 
dles, lighted,  on  the  chimney ;  two,  lighted,  on 
his  toilet-table  ;  a  policeman's  lantern,  lighted  for 
the  night ;  and  the  handle  of  a  warming-pan  pro- 
truding from  his  bed,  and  remaining  there  until 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  it. 


tency,  he  was  well  advanced  in  life  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  marry.  When  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  fitted  up  his  house  afresh, 
it  was  supposed  that  ho  was  going  to  change  his 
state.  On  a  given  day,  at  an  hour  unusually 
early  for  a  call,  the  good  doctor  was  seen  at  the 
house  of  a  lady  for  whom  lie  had  long  been  sup- 
posed to  have  a  predilection,  and  betraying  much 
excitement  of  manner  till  the  door  was  opened. 
As  soon  as  he  was  shown  in,  and  saw  the  fair 
one  whom  he  sought  calmly  engaged  in  knitting 
stockings,  and  not  at  all  disturbed  by  his  en- 
trance, his  courage,  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  be- 
gan to  ooze  out,  and  he  sat  himself  down  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair  in  such  a  state  of  pitiable  con- 
fusion as  to  elicit  the  compassion  of  tlie  lady  in 
question.  She  could  not  understand  what  ailed 
him,  but  felt  instinctively  that  the  truest  good- 
breeding  would  be  to  take  no  notice  of  his  em- 
barrassment, and  lead  the  conversation  herself. 
Thus,  then,  slie  opened  fire:  "Weel,  doctor, 
liae  ye  got  through  a'  your  papering  and  painting 
yet?"  (A  clearing  of  the  throat  preparatory  to 
speech,  but  not  a  word  uttered.)  "I'm  told 
your  new  carpets  are  just  beautifu'."  (A  further 
eftbrt  to  clear  the  throat.)  "They  say  the  pat- 
tern o'  the  dining-room  chairs  is  something  quite 
out  o'  the  way.  In  short,  that  every  thing  aboot 
the  house  is  perfect."  Here  was  a  providential 
opening  he  was  not  such  a  goose  as  to  overlook. 
He  screwed  up  his  courage,  advanced  his  chair, 
sidled  toward  her,  simpering  the  while,  raised 
his  eyes  furtively  to  her  face,  and  said,  with  a 
gentle  inflection  of  his  voice  which  no  ear  but  a 
willfully  deaf  one  could  have  misinterpreted  : 

I      "Na,  na.  Miss  J n,  it's  no  quite  perfect; 

it  canna  be  quite  that  so  lang  as  there's  ae  thing 
wanting!" 

"  And  what  can  that  be?"  said  the  impertur- 
bable spinster. 

Utterly  discomfited  by  her  willful  blindness  to 
his  meaning,  the  poor  man  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
drew  back  his  chair  from  its  dangerous  proxim- 
ity, caught  up  his  hat,  and,  in  tones  of  blighted 
hope,  gasped  forth  his  declaration  in  these  words: 

i  "Eh,  dear  I  eh!     Well,  'am  sure!     The  thing 

;  wanting  is  a— a — a  sldeboord  T 


Or  Coleridge  and  his  hatred  of  every  thing 
French,  even  its  cooking  and  wines,  this  is  told  : 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Mr^  Young's  son 
Avere  floating  down  the  Rhine  one  day,  when  the 
former  complained  grievously  of  thirst.  Young 
gave  him  a  draught  of  wine  from  a  flask  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  Coleridge  had  no  sooner 
rinsed  his  mouth  with  the  obnoxious  fluid  than 
he  spat  it  out,  and  vented  his  disgust  in  the  fol- 
lowing impromptu : 

"  In  Spain,  that  land  of  monks  and  apes, 
The  thhig  called  wine  doth  come  from  grapes; 
But  on  the  noble  river  Rlnne 
The  thing  called  gripes  doth  come  from  -svine." 


An  anecdote  is  told  of  Professor  Ilaldane 
of  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of 
men,  yet,  in  spite  of  a  pleasing  person,  a  genial 
manner,  a  good  house,  and  a  handsome  compe- 


The  very  last  instance  of  having  "a  sure  thing 
on  a  jury"  comes  from  Michigan,  where  an  un- 
fortiiuate  young  man,  but  perfect  gentleman,  had 
been  arraigned  for  stealing  pork.  He  retained  a 
bright  young  lawyer,  who,  having  listened  to  the 
culprit's  story,  and  learned  from  him  what  the 
people's  Avitnesses  would  swear  to,  candidly  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  useless  to  waste  money 
on  a  defense. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  was  the  reply  ;  "go  ahead 
and  argue  the  case  good  and  strong,  just  as  if  you 
believed  me  a  persecuted  man,  and  I'll  give  you 
twenty  dollars," 

The  lawyer  worked  up  to  the  contract,  and  be- 
fore he  had  half  summed  up  he  had  the  jury  in 
tears  at  the  bare  idea  of  snatching  such  a  bright 
example  of  domestic  and  social  worth  from  the 
bosom  of  his  family  and  the  society  of  his  neigh- 
bors, to  be  thrust  among  felons  in  the  common 
jail.  To  his  astonishment  his  appeal  was  eff"ect- 
ive.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Closeted  to- 
gether after  the  verdict  and  discharge  of  the  cul- 
prit, and  the  twenty  dollars  having  been  paid 
over,  the  lawyer  said, 
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"  By-the-byc,  B ,  that  Avas  a  most  sur-    companion  commenced  to  tear  off  her  dress  with 


pnsmg  verdict,  considering  what  the  government 
proved. " 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  cool  reply;  "six  of 
them  jurymen  had  some  of  the  pork." 

The  mercury  in  that  lawyer's  bump  of  self- 
esteem  fell  to  zero. 


haste.     Inexpressibly  shocked  (for  the  Judge  is 
a  very  modest  man),  he  turned  to  escape  from 
the  room,  when  a  second  glance  he  could  not 
restrain  revealed  to  him  the  foct  that  the  sup- 
posed young  lady  in  process  of  stripping  otf  her 
female  gear  was  not  a  girl  but  a  strapping  boy, 
I  who  had  used  the  disguise  to  get  his  Dulcinea 
The  old  query,  "Why  is  a  dog's  nose  always    in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate^     Of  course  this 
cold  ?"  is  thus  answered  by  a  party  who  purports    explained  the  situation,  and  without  more  ado 


to  be  a  poet : 


There  sprung  a  leak  in  Noah's  ark, 
Which  made  the  clog  begin  to  bark ; 
Noah  took  hia  nose  to  stop  the  hole, 
And  hence  his  nose  is  always  cold. 


The  town  records  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
contain  the  following  statistics  touching  the  speed 
with  Avhich  the  old-time  Connecticut  widower 
shuffled  oft'  his  grief,  and  assuaged  his  sorrow  by 
the  tender  attentions  of  a  fresh  wife  : 

"  Died,  January  14, 1S13,  Betsey,  second  wife  of  James 
Merriam. 

"Died,  November  17,  1813,  Abigail,  third  wife  of 
James  Merriam." 

Our  informant  adds  :  "The  precise  date  when 
No.  4  was  installed  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
the  writer,  who  was  young  at  the  time,  recollects 
it  was  said  that  Mr.  Merriam  lived  with  the  three 
wives  wif'iin  twelve  months." 

This  reminds  us  of  the  cemetery  in  New  Lon- 


the  Judge  proceeded  to  join  them  in  holy  bonds 
"until  death  or  the  divorce  courts  should  them 
sever. "  In  remuneration  for  his  trouble  the  bride 
gave  him  a  smacking  kiss,  and  went  on  her  way 
rejoicing.  To  use  the  Judge's  own  expressive 
phraseology,  "That  kiss  was  beautiful!"' 


The  manners  and  customs  of  this  age,  as  illus- 
trated by  a  young  couple  in  one  of  the  towns  of 
Rensselaer  County  a  few  days  ago,  have  a  certain 
blending  of  love,  pride,  and  pluck  that  may  be 
regarded  as  peculiar.  A  young  gentleman  of 
that  propinquity,  while  visiting  the  young  lady 
who  had  won  his  heart's  ati'ections,  and  settling 
the  preliminaries  of  their  expected  marriage, 
rashly  remarked  that  the  union  would  be  pecul- 
iarly advantageous  to  her,  because  he  moved  in 
much  better  society  than  she.  Up  sprang  that 
insulted  female.  Seizing  a  huge  carving-knife 
from  the  table,  she  went  for  that  young  man, 
and  the  young  man  went  for  the  door.  Subse- 
don  County,  where  is  a  lot  containing  five  graves,  '  quently,  deeming  that  something  was  due  to  the 
one  in  the  centre,  the  others  near  by  at  the  four   public  safety  of  Rensselaer,  he  had  the  young 


points  of  the  compass.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
latter  read  respectively,  after  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  "  My  I.  Wife,"  "My  II.  Wife."  "  Mv 
III.  Wife,"  "My  IIII.  Wife;"  while  the  central 
stone  bears  the  brief  but  eloquent  expression, 
"Our  Husband." 


lady  arrested  for  assaidt,  and  the  deplorable  re- 
sult is  that  the  engagement  has  been  broken  off. 
The  county  has  been  agitated  by  it. 


A  Cincinnati  correspondent  makes  mention 
of  a  Swedish  architect  of  that  city  talking  to  one 
of  his  customers  who  had  an  increasing  family,  j  the  politician,  not  the  city),  stopped  the  con- 


One  of  the  cleverest  of  our  Brooklyn  contem- 
poraries thus  alludes  to  the  strange  habits  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  city : 

One  of  the  best-known  politicians  of  that  third 
city  of  the  republic,  noted  for  his  Avaggery  (i.  e.. 


Indeed,  the  children  came  so  fast  that  there  were 
three  all  too  young  to  dress  themselves.  The 
architect  gave  his  opinion  of  the  appearance  of 
things  by  saying,  "My  vriend,  I  dells  you  vat  I 
dinks.  I  hears  apout  vamilies  ofchiltera  vat 
goes  up  shust  like  a  bair  of  stairs,  but  I  never 
see  a  house  vere  dey  goes  up  mit  such  mighty 
easy  'risers I'" 


A  CURIOUS  incident  occurred  in  New  Orleans  a 
few  weeks  ago.  •  Just  as  Justice  Evans  was  leav- 
ing his  office  he  was  confronted  by  two  charming 
young  ladies,  who  requested  a  private  interview. 

"Conducting  them  into  his  office,  the  bland  magis-    when  we  shall  get  there." 
trate  inquired  in  what  way  he  could  oblige  them 

"You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace,  are  you  not  ?" 


ductor  of  an  Albany-bound  train  on  which  he 
was  journeying  last  winter,  and  asked  innocently 
if  the  next  station  was  Poughkeepsie.  "No," 
said  the  conductor.  On  his  next  iare-collecting 
round  the  conductor  was  again  asked  if  the  train 
was  nearing  Tonglikeepsie ;  to  which  he  again 
replied  negatively.  Again  and  again,  as  the  of- 
ficial made  his  rounds,  the  same  question  was 
asked  by  the  anxious  passenger ;  until  at  last  the 
man  of  checks  repliad,  with  some  little  irritation 
in  his  tone : 

"No,  Sir ;  we  are  not  yet  near  your  stopping- 
place.     Pray  trust  to  me,  and  I  will  let  you  know 


The  passenger  thereupon  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  the  official,  engrossed  with  other  duties,  for- 


the  eldest  and  by  far  the  prettiest  of  them  in-    got  his  case  until  the  train  had  left  Poughkeepsie 

j  about  half  a  mile  to  the  rear,  when,  recollecting 
i  himself,  he  hastily  backed  the  cars  to  the  station, 
;  and,  rushing  up  to  the  troublesome  passenger, 
I  cried  out : 

"This  is  Poughkeepsie.     Hurry  up  and  get 
off.     We  are  behind  time." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  deliberately  drawled  the 
■  quondam  questioner ;  "but  I  am  going  through. 
;  My  daughter  cautioned  me  particularly  to  take 
I  a  pill  at  Poughkeepsie.  That's  all. " 
j  The  pill  was  taken — and  so  was  the  joke — by 
[  the  passengers. 


(piired, 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"And  can  marry  people — that  is,  can  marrv 
a  lady  ?" 

"Well,  yes,  if  the  lady  brings  a  bridegroom 
along  with  her.  I  am  not  a  marning  man  my- 
self," rejoined  the  trembling  magistrate,  fearing 
lest  his  own  freedom  was  involved  in  the  issue. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  the  damsel:  and, 
turning  to  her  companion,  continued  :  "I  reck- 
on, Willie,  you  can  strip  off  those  togs." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.     The  voungladv's 
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MONTAUK  POINT,  LONG  ISLAND. 


'ONTAUK  POINT— the  eastei  n  exti  cmit\ 
of  Long  Island— IS  a  legion  compaiatn  eh 
unknown,  except  to  a  few  spoit^mcn,  attiacted 
thither  by  its  verv  ^\lUlnesb,  and  to  such  toui- 
ists  as  find  especial  chaims  in  its  seclusion,  and 
in  the  bold  and  pictuie'^qnc  scenei}  of  its  de- 
fiant promontory,  ui)0i.  ^\hlch  the  ^\lld  Atlan- 
tic incessantly  beats,  and  sometimes  with  tie 
mendous  violence.  "We  had  been  intoinied 
that  these  tourists  had  a  "haul  lo id  to  tia\el," 
leading,  after  all,  onl\  to  a  "wild,  desolate 
country,  infested  b\  mo>>quitoes  and  snakes." 

Nevertheless  I  was  glad  to  esca])e  fiom  the 
monotony  of  ever}-da>  loutine,  and,  with  two  i 
congenial  friends,  ventuiC  foitli  upon  thio  toui, 
which,  whatever  might  be  the  dilTiculties  at- 
tending it,  was   certainly  unhackneyed.     No 


sedulous  Murray  or  Fetridge  had  preceded  us. 
Even  Harper^s  Magazine — that  universal  cyclo- 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S71,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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pedia  of  travel,  discovery,  and  adventure,  whicli 
had  explored  the  most  secret  recesses  of  Africa, 
the  arctic  mysteries,  the  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
and  the  wilderness  beyond  the  "high  Rockies"' 
— had,  by  a  sort  of  telescopic  instinct,  over- 
looked this  brave  little  headland  right  under  its 
nose.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  had  taken  off  the 
edge  of  the  novelty  and  romance  of  our  terra 
incognita. 

We  chose  a  beautiful  October  afternoon  of 
last  autumn  for  the  commencement  of  our  ex- 
cursion. We  took  the  boat  for  Sag  Harbor. 
The  last  bell  expressed  our  glad  adieus  to  the 
dusty  metropolis,  the  gang-plank  was  taken 
aboard,  and  our  pretty  little  steamer — the  Jia.<it- 
em  City — was  soon  out  in  the  stream,  heading 
eastward.  Rounding  Corlaer's  Hook,  we  pass- 
ed the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  on  our  right,  with 
its  ship-houses  and  spacious  workshops  ;  the 
quaint  hull  of  the  old  line-of-battle  ship  Ve?-- 
inont,  standing  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
more  graceful  models  of  our  modern  ships  of 
war  and  Ericsson's  "cheese -box"  monitors. 
What  manifestations  of  life  and  incessant  ac- 
tivity throng  the  river,  which  is  swarming  with 
craft  of  every  description — stately  three-masted 
schooners,  sloops,  fishing-smacks,  and  feriy- 
boats,  and,  darting  hither  and  thither,  the  live- 
ly little  tugs,  always  in  haste,  and  seemingly 
out  of  breath !  Here  we  are  passing  the  old 
Novelty  Works  on  our  left,  now  almost  silent 
and  lifeless,  where,  years  ago,  the  machinery  of 
the  pioneer  ocean  steamers — the  WasIiiJiqton, 
Hermann,  and  the  Collins  ships — was  manufac- 


tured. In  those  days  both  shores  of  this  East 
River  were  lined  with  ship-yards  in  full  opera- 
tion. We  pass  Blackwell's  and  Randall's  isl- 
ands— devoted  to  the  noble  charities  of  New 
York  city — and  through  Hell  Gate,  soon,  we 
hope,  to  be  deprived  of  its  ancient  terrors,  as 
the  government  engineers  are  silently  boring 
tlieir  way  into  and  under  the  solid  rock,  ex- 
pecting by  one  blast  to  destroy  this  perilous 
reef.  With  Ravenswood  and  Astoria  on  our 
right,  we  thread  our  way  by  and  around  the 
lovely  wooded  points  out  into  Flushing  Bay. 
Then  past  Riker's  Island  and  beautiful  White- 
stone,  with  its  charming  bay — the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  New  York  Yacht  Fleet — and  di- 
rectly we  are  abreast  of  Fort  Schuyler,  fi-own- 
ing  with  heavy  guns  from  its  battlements. 
Past  the  fort,  out  into  Long  Island  Sound.  On 
the  left,  and  westward,  lies  City  Island,  famed 
for  its  oysters. 

All  this  time  wc  have  been  passing  through 
a  fleet  of  eastward-bound  vessels,  that,  sped  by 
a  fair  tide  and  favorable  wind,  reaches  to  the 
dim  horizon.  Looking  backward  to  the  setting 
sun,  what  a  flood  of  beauty  fills  our  view,  vivid- 
ly bringing  to  our  mind  those  radiant  verses  of 
Samuel  Longfellow  : 

"  The  golden  sea  its  miiTor  spreads 
Beneath  the  golden  skies, 
And  but  a  narrow  strip  between 
Of  land  and  shadow  lies. 

"  The  cloud-like  rocks,  the  rock-like  cloudS; 
Dissolved  iu  glory  float, 
And,  midway  of  the  i-adiant  flood, 
Hangs  silently  the  boat. 
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''The  sea  is  but  another  sky, 
The  skj^  a  sea  as  well, 
And  which  is  earth,  and  which  the  heavens, 
The  ej'c  can  scarcely  tell. 

"So  when  for  us  life's  evening  hour 
Soft-fading  shall  descend, 
May  glory,  born  of  earth  and  heaven. 
The  earth  and  heavens  blend. 

"Flooded  with  peace  the  spirit  float. 
With  silent  rapture  glow, 
Till  where  earth  ends  and  heaven  begins 
The  soul  shall  scarcely  know." 

The  sun  has  gone,  and  as  the  twih'ght  deep- 
ens, the  full,  silver-faced  moon  rises  above  the 
picturesquely  wooded  "  Sands  Point ;"  and  the 
star  in  the  light-house  grows  in  brilliancy  as 
the  darkness  increases.  We  are  loath  to  leave 
the  deck,  but  supper  is  ready,  and  our  appetites, 
sharpened  by  the  fresh  air,  persuade  us  to  go 
below. 

One  hour  later  the  pageant  of*  the  evening 
has  dissolved,  and  now  the  moon  looks  down, 
throwing  her  silvery  light  in  gentle  ripples  to 
our  feet.  The  air  is  full  of  mystic  softness. 
Our  artist  friend  talks  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 


Capri — its  rocks  and  grottoes — of  Venice,  of 
Turner,  the  great  interpreter,  of  life  in  Rome; 
and  art,  with  all  its  inspiring  memories,  crowds 
upon  us.  The  bachelor  of  our  party  chants 
in  a  minor  key, 

"  Ask  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea ; 
The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the 

shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  and  of  cape ; 
But,  oh,  too  fond,  when  have  I  answered  thee  ? 
Ask  me  no  more.'' 

Our  cigars  are  ashes.  "Good-night  I  Good- 
night !" 

The  next  morning,  on  waking,  we  found  tlie 
boat  fast  at  her  dock  in  Sag  Harbor,  and  the 
stage  waiting.  We  concluded  to  go  on  at  once 
and  breakfast  at  East  Hampton,  and  were  soon 
rolling  out  of  the  old  town,  which  years  ago 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  business,  owning  and  send- 
ing to  sea  forty  vessels  engaged  in  wlialing,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  cod-fishing  and 
coasting  trade.  Our  road  left  the  town  in  a 
southeastward  direction,  and  jiroved  much  bet- 
ter than  we  had  anticipated,  winding  through 
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a  young  growth  of  dwarf  oak  and  pine,  and 
with  only  one  house  for  five  miles  of  the  way. 
As  we  approached  East  Hampton  the  woods 
gave  place  to  clearings  and  cultivated  fields. 
Presently,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  wc  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  church  spire  above  the  roofs 
and  foliage  ;  and  passing  through  a  beautiful 
lanr,  that  reminded  us  of  some  of  Birket  Pos- 
ter's bits  of  English  landscape,  we  entered  the 
main  street,  which  is  twice  the  width  of  Broad- 
way, carpeted  with  emerald-green  turf,  with 
wagon  ruts  running  through  the  centre.  Weath- 
er-beaten houses  stood  close  to  the  foot-paths, 
embowered  in  foliage  :  and  here  and  there  we 
saw  large  flocks  of  geese  stretching  in  undula- 
ting lines  across  the  road.  Passing  tlie  rirst 
church,  shingle-covered,  rotten  and  crumbling 
with  the  wear  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
years,  its  bent  and  rusty  vane  creaking  in  the 
wind,  just  across  the  street  stands  "Clinton 
Academy,"  once  holding  high  rank  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  State  ;  and  here, 
in  close  proximity,  is 

the  birth-place  of  J.       ,,  ,,  "      v  "-s,.-" 

Howard  Payne,  au- 
thor of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home."  In  the  dis- 
tance we  catch  a  view 
of  the  great  arms  of 
a  windmill  moving 
slowly, 

"  Its  delicate  white  vans 
against  the  sky. 
So  soft  and  soundless, 
simply  beautiful.'' 

Our  driver  put  us 
down  in  front  of  the 
hosi)itable    house    of 

Mr.  ,  one  and  a 

half  hours  from  Sag 
Harbor ;  and  here, 
while  breakfast  is  be- 
ing prepared,  let  us 
take  a  backward 
glance  at  East  Hamp- 
ton,    and      ascertain 


J.  nOWAKP   PAYNE. 


what  manner  of  men  settled  this  quaint,  drowsy 
old  village,  gray  and  moss-covered  with  age, 
and  telling  of  pre-Revolutionary  times. 

We  learn  that  at  the  time  the  great  struggle 
between  king  and  Commons  was  beginning  in 
England — during  the  time  of  John  Hampden 
and  Milton — a  band  of  Puritan  neighbors,  most- 
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ly  farmers,  left  their  oonifiM'table  homes  in  INIaid- 
stone,  Kent,  on  the  river  IMedwny,  thirty  miles 
from  London.  They  first  landed  at  Salem, 
^lassaehusetts,  and  a  short  time  afterward 
found  their  way  to  the  easterly  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  founded  the  town  of  East  Hampton 
in  the  year  IG-ii),  purehasing  the  lands  from  the 
Inilians  as  far  east  as  ATontauk  for  the  sum  of 
£30  -is.  8(/.  sterling.  It  was  then  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  the  Indians  were  numerous  on 
every  side.  On  the  east,  at  "  IMontaukett,"'  the 
royal  Wyandanck  swayed  tlie  seeptre ;  on  the 
north,  at  Shelter  Island,  his  brother,  Poggota- 
eut,  ruled  the  tribe  of  "  Manhassetts ;"  and  a 
third  brother  ruled  over  the  "Siiineeoeks."  And 
iierc,  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  forest,  in  silence 
unbroken  save  by  tlic  Indian  war-wlioop,  the 
cry  of  the  wild  beasts,  or  the  solemn  roar  of  the 
ocean,  they  made  their  earthly  home,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  government  insuring  to  all 
the  people  the  largest  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

"  Amidst  the  storm  thoy  sang ; 

And  the  stars  hoard  and  the  sea : 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  raui; 
To  tlie  anthem  of  the  free. 


"The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  liis  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam, 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared: 
This  was  their  welcome  home." 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later  the 
sons  of  this  good  old  stock  voted,  June  1  7,  1 774, 
to  "  co-operate  with  our  brethren  in  this  colony 
to  defend  our  liberties."'  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  the  town  sufi'ered  many  heavy 
blows ;  but  through  the  long  seven  years  of 
hardship  and  struggle  it  is  not  known  that  any 
Tory  ever  made  his  home  on  its  sacred  soil. 
"The  intelligence  and  morals  of  her  peojilc 
and  the  genius  of  her  sons  have  been  among 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Empire  State." 

The  "  old  churcli"  represented  in  the  vi- 
gnette was  built  in  171 7.  The  bell  and  clock  are 
over  a  century  and  a  (|uarter  old.  Its  first  pas- 
tor received  for  his  support  "  forty-five  pounds 
annually,  lands  rate  free,  grain  to  be  first  ground 
at  the  mill  every  Moiulay,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  whales  stranded  on  the  beach."  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Buel,  the  third  ])astor,  in  the 
year  1790,  Kev.  Lyman  Beecher  was  settled 
over  the  church.       Keferring  to  Dr.  Beecher's 
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autobiof  raphy,  we  do  not  find  thut  he  makes 
any  positive  statement  as  to  the  addition  made 
to  his  income  through  the  misfortunes  of 
"stranded  -whales:"  but  we  do  learn,  however, 
that  "as  late  as  about  1700  it  is  said  that  a 
woman  named  Abigail  Baker,  in  riding  from 
East  Haujpton  to  Bridgehampton,  saw  thirteen 
whales  along  the  shore  between  the  two  places." 
Dr.  Beecher  married  immediately  after  his  set- 
tlement, and  the  following  narrative,  communi- 
cated to  his  children,  shows  the  difficulties  which 
he  and  his  wife  encountered  in  setting  up  house- 
keeping. "  There  was  not  a  store  in  town,  and 
all  our  purchases  were  made  in  New  York  by  a 
small  schooner  that  ran  once  a  week.  We  had 
no  carpets  ;  there  was  not  a  carpet  from  end  to 
end  of  the  town.  All  had  sanded  floors,  some 
of  them  worn  through.  Your  mother  intro- 
duced the  first  carpet.  Uncle  Lot  gave  me 
some  money,  and  I  had  an  itch  to  spend  it. 
Went  to  a  vendue,  and  bought  a  bale  of  cotton. 
She  spun  it,  and  had  it  woven ;  then  she  laid  it 
down,  sized  it,  and  painted  it  in  oils,  with  a 


border  all  around  it.  and  bunches  of  roses  and 
other  flowers  over  the  centre.  She  sent  to  New 
York  for  her  colors,  and  ground  and  mixed  them 
herself.  The  cai"pet  was  nailed  down  on  the 
garret  floor,  and  she  used  to  go  up  there  and 
paint.  She  took  some  common  wooden  chairs 
and  painted  them,  and  cut  out  figures  of  gilt 
paper,  and  glued  them  on  and  varnished  them. 
They  were  really  quite  pretty." 

H.  B.  Stowe.  "  That  car]:)et  is  one  of  the 
first  things  I  remember,  with  its  pretty  border.'" 

Charles.  "  It  lasted  till  my  day,  and  cover- 
ed the  east  room  in  our  Litchfield  home." 

H.  B.  Stowk.  "Well,  father,  what  did  East 
Hampton  folks  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Oh.  they  thought  it  fine.  Old  Deacon 
Tallmadge  came  to  see  me.  He  stopped  at 
the  parlor  door,  and  seemed  afraid  to  come  in. 
'Walk  in,  deacon,  walk  in,'  said  I.  'Why, 
I  can't,'  said  he,  '"thout  steppin'  on"t.'  Then, 
after  surveying  it  a  while  in  admiration,  '  D'ye 
think  you  can  have  all  that,  and  heaven  too  ?  '  " 

In  writing  of  the  town  the  author  of  "  Home, 
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Sweet  Home"  says  :  "  It  is  twenty  minutes'  walk 
from  the  ocean.  A  beautiful  oasis,  so  surround- 
ed by  sands  and  barrenness  that  the  inhabitants 
are  confined  to  farms  barely  sufficient  to  enable 
them,  with  patient  industry  and  rigid  economy, 
to  draw  thence  the  means  of  sustaining  their 

families The  traditions  of  the  place  are  few, 

but  mysterious.  I  first  sought  them  in  the 
town  records  ;  but  vast,  indeed,  was  my  per- 
plexity on  only  encountering  notices  of  various 
inexplicable  hieroglyphics  granted  to  the  Zeph- 
aniahs  and  Ichabods  and  Jeremiahs,  through 
many  generations,  for  the  respective  '  ear-marks' 
of  each.  Eventually,  however,  it  was  relieved. 
I  found  out  that  these  mystical  '  ear-marks' 
were  merely  registers  of  the  stamps  on  the  ears 
of  the  cattle  under  which  the  towns-people  en- 
tered them  for  a  portion  of  the  pasturage  at 
Montauk,  to  which  each  freeholder  had  aright." 
After  breakfast  we  directed  our  steps  toward 
the  birth-place  of  Payne — a  modest,  unpretend- 
ing house,  nestling  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Academy  building,  where  his  father,  we  were 
told,  was  once  a  tutor.  How  many  touching 
associations  crowd  upon  us  as  we  remember  the 
many  weary  hearts  whose  thought  and  aspira- 
tion have  found  expression  through  the  singer 
who  first  saw  the  light  in  this  out-of-the-way 
nook,  and  whose  fate  it  was  to  die  away  from 
home  and  kindred  in  a  foreign  land  ! 

"  Hearts  there  are  on  the  sounding  shore 

(Something  whispers  soft  to  me), 
Restless  and  roaming  for  evermore, 

Like  this  weary  weed  of  the  sea ; 
Bear  they  yet  on  each  beating  breast 

The  eternal  type  of  the  wondrous  whole, 
Growth  unfolding  amidst  unrest, 

Grace  informing  with  silent  soul." 


But  I  must  not  loiter,  contenting  myself  with 
the  thought  that  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  at  least  one  spot,  not  far  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World,  that  has  not  felt 
the  improvement  of  the  age,  and  that  it  is  just 
the  place  to  dream  away  leisure  hours.  Wc 
were  busy  all  day  sketching  the  many  pictur- 
esque objects,  and  retired  to  rest  delighted  with 
our  day  in  East  Hampton. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  start  toward  the 
rising  sun,  reaching  the  village  of  Amagansett 
about  eight  o'clock.  Here  we  strike  Napeague 
Beach,  and  halt  to  sketch  a  fish-cart  and  a  boat, 
partly  covered  by  the  sand,  and  a  little  further 
on  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Catharine,  the  surf 
breaking  in  bursts  of  spray,  and  creaming  in 
and  over  her  barnacled  timbers.     Eastward 

*•  The  sunlight  glitters  keen  and  bright, 
Where,  miles  away, 
Lies  stretching  to  my  dazzled  sight 
A  luminous  belt,  a  misty  light. 
And  wastes  of  sandy  gray." 

Mile  after  mile  we  walked  by  the  sea ;  the 
beach  was  a  pure  clean  sweep,  free  from  sea- 
weed, pebbles,  or  stones.  Tiny  sandpipers  were 
running  along  in  front  of  us,  following  the 
curves  of  the  incoming  and  I'eceding  waves. 
Fragments  of  wrecks  were  frequent.  Toward 
noon  we  stopped  to  rest,  and  found  some  beach 
plums,  which  proved  to  be  sweet  and  palatable. 
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After  resting  a  wliile  we  coiniimed  our  way, 
the  walking  growing  more  difficult,  as  the  tide 
is  higher  here,  and  the  beach  begins  to  be 
broken.  Stones  and  shells  seemed  to  be  fre- 
quent as  we  approached  nearer  the  end  of  the 
Point.  The  w^eather  was  perfectly  delicious, 
the  sky  without  a  cloud,  the  sea  a  soft  blue, 
growing  green  as  it  breaks  on  the  shore,  fresh 
and  pure  from  the  broad  xVtlantic.  For  hours 
we  had  been  passing  over  tlie  "  dreaded"  Na- 
peagne  Beach,  which  we  had  been  told  was  im- 
passable. 

Gradually  the  land  began  to  rise  out  of  the 
broken,  sandy  dunes,  and  to  grow  into  irregu- 
lar bluffs.  Here  we  began  to  look  out  for  the 
first  house,  and  about  two  o'clock  caught  sight 
of  it  from  the  bluff,  close  to  the  shore,  and 
were  soon  refreshing  ourselves  in  the  comfort- 
able parlor  with  some  home-made  blackberry 
wine,  and  cool  water  from  the  well.  We  ob- 
tained from  ]Mr.  Lawrence  a  sketch  of  some  of 
the  "  ear-marks"'  now  in  use  in  marking  cattle. 
During  the  past  season  fifteen  hundred  head  of 
these,  one  hundred  horses,  and  seven  hundred 


'  sheep  had  been  pastured  on  the  downs  east 
j  of  this  house,  at  a  charge  per  head  for  common 
''  stock  of  $2  50,  and  of  $5  for  the  field  or  fat- 
tening pasture.  There  are  three  keepers,  liv- 
ing about  four  miles  apart,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
I  shift  the  cattle  from  point  to  point,  as  the  water 
I  or  pasture  may  require.  They  are  furnished 
i  with  a  comfortable  house,  and  as  much  land  as 
I  they  may  require  for  farming  purposes,  with 
j  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  certain  number  of 
I  cattle,   sheep,   etc.,  with  every  opportunity  to 

raise  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys. 
!  Life-saving  stations  are  scattered  about  four 
;  miles  apart  along  the  coast,  containing  boats 
;  ready  to  launch  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  we 
!  were  told  by  old  wreckers  that,  owing  to  their 
:  great  weight,  it  is  impossible  to  launch  them 
I  through  the  heavy  surf,  and  that  practically 
'  they  are  of  no  use. 

!       After  dinner  we  continued  our  walk,  follow- 
ing the  coast  till  sundown;   then  on  over  the 
downs,  through  the  deepening  twilight  into  the 
gloaming,  the  music  of  the  everlasting  and  mo- 
j  notonous  roar  of  the  sea  sounding  in  our  ears, 
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until  we  reached  Mr.  Osborne's,  near  the  beach, 
after  dark.  Soon  we  were  comfortably  seated 
in  his  cozy  parlor,  chatting  with  the  family  like 
old  friends.  An  examination  of  the  "  register'' 
revealed  a  very  different  record  from  the  books 
of  this  kind  usually  found  in  hotels.  Here  we 
have  a  descrii)tion  of  a  successful  day's  sport — 
ducks,  wild-geese,  snipe.  On  another  page  re- 
grets at  leaving  such  home-like  quarters.  Here, 
again,  a  scries  of  comic  sketches  by  our  friend 

Dr.  C .      Then  we  have  a  tale  of  wreck  and 

disaster :  how  a  ship  was  driven  ashore  one  wild 
night,  a  few  years  ago  ;  how  brave  men  gathered 
to  the  rescue ;  how  the  crew,  one  after  another, 
dropped  into  the  sea,  some  of  them  being  saved 


!  from  the  jaws  of  the  angry  waves  ;  of  a  mother 
:  washed  ashore,  dead,  clasping  a  babe  in  her 
\  arms:  the  wild  figures  of  the  wreckers  on  that 
\  dark,  stormy  night  of  horrors,  lit  up  by  a  great 

fire  of  drift-wood,  made  up  a  picture  not  easily 
'  cfTiiced  from  our  minds ;  the  morning  dawned 
;  at  last,  but  the  ship  had  disappeared— she  had 
!  been  beaten  to  pieces,  and  the  shore  was  strewn 
'  for  miles  with  broken  timbers  of  the  wreck. 
!  Another  record,  in  a  neat  female  hand,  reads 

thus,  "Good-by,  dear  old  Montauk,  till  another 
,  winter." 

I  But  it  is  growing  late.  Our  hostess  asks  if 
!  we  will  sleep  on  feathers  or  straw.  Sleepy 
I  voices  echo,   "Straw!   straw!  straw!"     Three 
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"desolate  graves." 

snowy  beds.  We  drew  lots  for  the  choice,  and 
were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Early  next  morning  we  visited  some  lonely 
graves.  One  of  the  sleepers  had  reached  the 
age  of  ninety-nine  years.     The  sea, 

"It  keeps  eternal  whisperings  round  desolate  graves." 

Close  to  the  house  is  Eort  Pond,  well  known 
to  sportsmen,  who  are  now  beginning  to  arrive. 
Ducks  are  already  quite  plenty.  We  were 
shown  a  beautiful  wood -duck  that  had  been 
shot  the  night  before.  Breakfast  over,  we  push 
for  the  water's  edge.  There  are  evidences 
every  where  of  fearful  storms, 

"  Where  surge  after  surge  would  leap  enorm, 
Cliffs  of  emerald  topped  with  snow, 
That  lifted  and  lifted,  and  then  let  go 
A  great  white  avalanche  of  thunder," 

tearing  and  goring  gaps  and  seams  into  the 
coast,  wiiich  is  at  this  spot  quite  low.  Here 
a  sea-wall  has  been  piled  up,  and  the  sand 
gathering  about  it  forms  a  slight  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Looking  east 
along  the  wide  beach,  what  a  sight  greets  our 


view!  Extending  full  half  a  mile,  the  de'bfcs 
of  wrecked  ships,  a  chaos  of  splintered  frag- 
ments, bleaclied  and  broken — a  tremendous  il- 
lustration of  what  Walt  Whitman  calls 

"The  spasm  of  the  sky  and  the  shatter  of  the  sea." 

Here  we  stop  to  sketch  part  of  a  broken  mast, 
then  the  charred  remains  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  schooner.  Partially  buried,  and  protrud- 
ing from  the  sand  like  skeleton  fingers,  were 
great  iron  bolts,  rusted  and  bent.  After  heavy 
gales  it  is  found  that  the  character  of  the  beach 
often  changes.  Wrecks  that  have  long  been 
buried  and  forgotten  are  exhumed,  and  again 
the  fierce  winds  and  heavy  seas  cover  them  from 
sight.  Further  on  we  pass  heaps  of  coal :  parts 
of  the  vertebraj  of  a  whale,  bleached  perfectly 
white  ;  a  bit  of  rail,  or  broken  spar  and  tackle- 
block — what  memories  of  disappointed  hopes, 
unwritten  tragedies,  lying  here  in  this  grave- 
yard of  the  sea  !  Still  further  on  the  blutls  be- 
gin to  rise  to  a  height  varying  from  twenty  to 
fifty  feet,  in  bright  sunlight  against  the  dark  blue 
of  the  sky.  Their  color  is  a  fresh  yellow  ochre, 
broken  with  gray  and  purple. 

Toward  noon  we  clambered  to  the  heights 
through  a  ravine,  and  were  glad  to  discover 
"  Stratton's" — the  third  house — about  a  mile 
away,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  inland  on  the 
high  ground,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a  huge 
granite  boulder,  harmonizing  and  blending  with 
the  dun  color  of  the  hills.  Here  we  saw  large 
numbers  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  slopes  that  sur- 
round Great  Pond  ;  and  further  east,  for  the 
first  time,  we  sighted  the  light.  While  dinner 
was  being  prepared  our  pencils  were  busy,  and 
we  enriched  our  sketch-books  with  the  pictur- 
esque barn-yard  filled  with  corn,  and  the  hay 
and  grain  stacks,  attesting  the  richness  of  the 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes.  For  dinner  we 
had  a  pair  of  black  ducks,  which,  a  little  later 
in  the  season,  visit  this  locality  with  other  game 
in  great  numbers. 

Then  again  we  were  by  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
The  shore  is  here  cumbered  witli  large  stone- 
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"  TUE   BlIATTEU   OF  THE   SEA. 

and  boulders  of  considerable  size.  Lookiniz 
west  were  the  rolling  downs  stretching  into 
the  purple  distance  against  the  evening  sk} 
—a  picture  of  profound  and  solemn  beautj 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

"  We  walked  beside  the  sea,  ' 

After  a  day  which  perished  silently  i 

Of  its  own  glory .... 

'■'•  For  though  we  never  spoke 
Of  the  gray  water  and  the  shaded  rock. 
Dark  wave  and  stone,  unconsciously,  were  fused 
Into  the  plaintive  speaking  that  we  used 
Of  absent  friends  and  memories  unforsook; 
And,  had  we  seen  each  other's  face,  we  had 
Seen,^aply,  each  was  sad." 

We  reached  Montauk  Light,  and  the  end  of 
our  second  day's  tramp,  a  little  after  dark. 
Later  in  the  evening  we  accompanied  the 
keeper  (Mr.  Ripley)  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
Going  through  a  passage-way  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  oil-room,  neatly  paved  with  col- 
ored tiles,  the  oil  being  stored  in  large  tanks  on 
one  side  of  the  room.      The  ascent  is  by  one 


hundred  and  thirty-seven  steps,  winding  around 
the  central  shaft,  and  the  walls  are  of  enormous 
thickness  ;  the  tower,  erected  in  1796,  was  some 
years  since  strengthened  by  building  a  solid  brick 
lining  inside  of  the  original  structure.  Imme- 
diately below  the  lamp  is  the  keeper's  room  and 
the  apparatus  which  keeps  the  revolving  "  flash" 
in  operation.  Here  through  the  long  weary 
watches  of  the  night,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  above  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  wild  Atlantic  storms,  these  faithful  sentinels 
keep  'v'^gil.  On  their  fidelity  and  constant 
watchfulness  depends  the  safety  of  the  many 
thousand  vessels  that  annually  traverse  this 
highway  of  the  sea. 
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*'  Sf(;arlf)iHf,  H(T(;nf-,  hnriKjvablr:,  tlu;  sairu: 

Year  aft<;r  y(r)ir,  tliroijjjli  all  fhf;  wllcnf.  niirhf, 
rfiirns  ()n  \ut  cvcrnifirr;  that  <|inTic.lilcMH  (Imnc, 
HhiricH  on  that.  IncxtinjJiijiHliablc  lli.-;!!!  I" 

A  few  stf.p.s  luKlifr  Jind  \v(;  fuo  in  the  Ijinfcrn, 
coritainirij^  fi  "  FrcsncI"  fifjsh  li^J't  of  tfur  fiisr 
order,  made,  f)y  Honry  I^(;f)anto.  It  in  a  rniracli' 
ofiri^criijify  in  rlic,  Hfticntific  concentration  of  flic 
IcnHCH,  Wc  step  inside,  the  lenses  as  tlio  "  flash" 
slowly  revolves,  and  the  next  inr)ment  are  in- 
closed in  lij^ht  wliich  is  visible  fhirfy-six  miles 
seaward,  'i'he  flash  throws  a  flood  of  hrillianf 
li^^ht  around  the  entire;  circle,  disapjx^aring  and 
r(;-a[)f)carin^  fjvery  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Jiipley  explains  to  us  that  tlie  lainp  has 
two  reservoirs — an  npfx-rand  a  lower;  tlu;  for- 
mer heinj?  five  feet  al)ove  and  directly  over  the 
lower  one.  1'hey  are  connected  by  two  pipes. 
The  lower  reservcjir  contains  a  pump,  hy  which 
the  oil  is  forc(;(l  through  one  of  the  pipes  info 
llic  upper  reservoir,      'i'he  feed-pipe  connected 


with  the  lamj)  has  a  chamber  >C}ii(h 
contains  a  small  float,  l»y  which  the  flow 
r*f  f)il  is  regulated,  allowinf{  120  drf»px 
[)er  minute.  Tlie  (*il  that  is  not  con- 
sumed passes  down  into  a  receiver  un- 
der the  lamp,  to  which  a  small  ttil>e  is 
attached,  conveying  it  through  a  wire- 
cloth  strainer  into  the  lower  reservfiir. 
?o  he  again  pumped  up.  During  the 
i'lng  winter  nights  the  lamp  will  con- 
iime  two  and  on(;-lialf  gallons  of  rc- 
.\\(^.(\  lard-oil,  and  the  oil  will  flow  four 
hours  without  pumj)ing.  The  upper 
reservoir  will  contain  nine  gallons.  The 
flash  is  propelled  hy  clock-work,  \\  Inch, 
when  wound  iij),  will  run  three  hours. 
The  lenses  are  twelve  feet  in  height  and 
-ix  feet  in  diameter.  The  lamp  is 
placed  inside  of  the  lenses,  having  four 
wicks,  the  largest  heing  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  During  the  day  the 
Irnses  are  covered  with  linen  curtains, 
to  j)revont  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
striking  tin;  lamp  and  unsoldering  the 
hrass-work.  The  height  of  the  lantern  is  nine 
fe(rf,  the  frame  of  solid  iron.  No  wood  of  any 
kind  is  used  in  the  tower. 

.Much  trouble  is  expericju-cd  in  keeping  the 
oil  from  congcMling  (luring  the  cold  winter 
nights,  owing  to  the  want  of  stoves  in  tlie  oil- 
room.  Attention  to  this  matter  hy  the  Light- 
house Board  woidd  add  much  to  the  comfort 
of  th(!  keejjcrs  and  the  efliciency  of  the  light. 
Thcie  is  a  curious  history  connected  with  the 
light.  It  was  presented  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  United  States,  and  lay  a  long  time 
in  the  (Custom-house  in  New  Yr)rk  ;  was  then 
sold  to  j)ay  the  duties,  and  fimilly,  aft(M'  much 
dickering,  was  purchased  back  again  hy  "  V w- 
( le  Sam." 

Stepping  out  on  the  balcony  tliat  surrounds 
the  tower,  the  glorious  i)anorama  of  the  ntoon- 
lit  sea  hiy  all  about  us,  and  at  that  moment  two 
ships  were  cro^^ing  the  glinting  light  of  the 
moon.      The   raw,  (hilly   night  air  sooji   drove 
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113  below  to  the  comfortable  fireside  of  the 
keeper's  family,  where  we  sat  listening  to  sto- 
ries of  storms  from  the  sontlieast,  during  which 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Atlantic  is  thrown  di- 
rectly upon  Montauk  Head.  The  light-house 
is  built  of  granite,  and,  founded  on  a  rock, 
stands  on  the  bluff  sixty  feet  above  the  beach. 
The  sea  is  silently  eating  its  way  toward  the 
tower,  and  this  will  soon  compel  a  removal  to 
the  higher  ground  west. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  sketching 
the  sunrise,  but  the  fishermen  were  up  before 
us,  trolling  for  blue-fish.  We  had  arranged  to 
have  a  team  sent  to  take  us  off,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  we  started  homeward,  the  road  leading 
over  and  around  the  knolls,  at  times  follow- 
ing the  beaten  path,  at  otiiers  over  the  un- 
broken sod.  To  the  left  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea  and  the  curved  column  of  smoke  on 
the  distant  horizon.  Then  we  descended  down 
into  a  deep  dell,  by  the  dry  bed  of  a  former 
pool,  now  covered  with  the  dead  leaves  of  the 
])ond-lily.  ]lising  again,  to  the  north  of  us 
lies  Gardiner's  Island  and  the  distant  Connect- 
icut shore,  and  still  further  eastward,  in  the 
faint  blue  distance,  Rhode  Island,  and  off  due 
east  from  the  Point,  Block  Island.  The  sky 
and  water  are  an  intense  blue,  while  the  sand 
spits  and  points  on  the  northerly  side  look  like 
golden  beaches  in  the  morning  light.  Now 
and  then  M-e  pass  clumps  of  scrub-growth  clad 
in  russet  and  gold. 

Our  driver  pointed  out  a  few  scattered 
houses,  forming  the  village  of  the  once  power- 
ful Montauk  Indians,  who  have  now  dwindled 
to  about  a  dozen  persons.  In  1660  their  ances- 
tors conveyed  to  certain  parties  of  the  planta- 
tion of  East  Hampton  "all  the  neck  of  land 
called  Montauk,  with  all  and  every  part  and 
parcel  thereof  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  utmost 
end  of  the  land  eastward  to  the  sea-side,  unto 
the  other  end  of  the  said  land  westward,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  bounds  of  East  Hampton, with 

meadow,  Avood,  stone,  creeks,  ponds,  and  what- 
soever doth  or  may  grow  upon  or  issue  from  the 
same,  with  all  the  profits  and  commodities,  by 
sea  or  land,  unto  the  aforesaid  inhabitants  of 
East  Hampton,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 
And   in   token  thereof  have  digged  up  a 


piece  of  the  said  lands,  and  delivered  as  our  act 
and  deed." 

The  mark  of  Wianambone,  O 

The  mark  of  Sachem  Squa,  X 

The  mark  of  Zoquabone,  Q 

The  mark  o*f  Shobanow,  — 

The  mark  of  Massaquit,  p5 

The  mark  of  Yombo,  m 
A  further  bond,  made  by  Wyandanah  and 
Sassakatako,  sachems  of  Montauket,  1687,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Montauket  Indians,  conveyed 
to  the  trustees  of  the  freeholders  of  y^  town  of 
East  Hampton  "all  the  tract  of  land  at  Mon- 
tauket, from  sea  to  sea."  And  the  trustees,  for 
themselves  and  the  freeholders,  engaged  that 
the  Indians  "  have  leave  to  jilant  what  corn  so- 
ever they  have  occasion  for  to  plant  from  time 
to  time,  where  they  see  cause,  themselves  and 
their  heirs  forever,  upon  the  land  as  purchased 
of  them  by  us."  The  two  hundred  descendants 
of  the  original  purchasers  are  waiting  for  the 
time  when  the  tribe  will  be  extinct,  and  there 
shall  be  no  lien  upon  the  land.  The  Indians 
are  said  to  be  idle  and  worthless,  except  their 
king  and  queen,  who  are  industrious,  quiet 
citizens.  The  king,  David  Pharaoh,  was  that 
day  attending  court  at  Riverhead  ;  therefore 
we  concluded  it  would  not  pay  to  visit  them. 

The  wood  begins  to  grow  n)ore  dense  on  the 
north  side,  and  we  are  gradually  leaving  the 
glorious  downs,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
herds  and  flocks.  The  air  is  pure  and  bracing, 
the  autumn  tints  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  all 
things  conspire  to  make  a  perfect  day.  We 
give  way  to  the  exhilaration  we  feel,  and  free- 
ly express  our  delight.  Over  hill  and  vale, 
through  lovely  copses  of  ])iperidge,  alder,  and 
oak — flaunting  tints  of  crimson,  gold,  and  pur- 
!  pie,  with  long  gray  moss  pendent  from  the  old- 
er trees — we  shortly  strike  the  edge  of  the 
dreary  "  Napeague  Beach"  region.  Barberry, 
stunted  cedar  and  pine,  and  masses  of  "deer- 
feed"  vary  the  monotony  of  this  sandy  desert, 
j  rendered  uninhabitable  during  the  summer  sea- 
j  son  by  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes.  Along  the 
I  north  shore  there  are  deep  bays,  the  resort  of 
fishermen.  Vast  quantities  of  moss-bunkers  are 
caught  and  worked  into  oil.  Napeague,  from 
ocean  to  sound,  must  remain  the  waste  it  is;  but 
the  land  east,  for  about  eight  miles  in  length  by 
a  width  of  a  mile  or  more,  will,  some  day  not 
far  distant,  become  a  place  of  summer  resort 
for  the  dwellers  on  the  main-land.  It  has  an 
average  elevation  of  fifty  feet  above  the  sea. 
Swept  from  all  points  by  the  breeze  from  the 
water,  can  its  equal  be  found?  It  had  been 
the  fortune  of  some  of  our  party  to  visit  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  to  wander  over  the  downs  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  ramble  on  the  heatheiy 
hills  of  Scotland,  and  to  visit  Newport,  Nahant, 
Cape  Ann,  and  Long  Branch  ;  but  the  two  days' 
tramp  along  the  beach,  and  the  ride  over  the 
downs  of  Montauk  on  that  memorable  October 
day,  stand  in  strong  relief  above  all  other  sim- 
ilar experiences.  We  reached  home  in  the 
evening  via  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  having 
been  absent  a  little  over  four  days. 
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GniJIGIlA,   EASTERN    SIBEKl 


TWENTY  years  ago  it  had  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted that,  if  it  lay  within  human  power, 
communication  by  telegraph  must  be  established 
between  Europe  and  America,  or — taking  the 
two  great  commercial  points  of  the  two  conti- 
nents as  representatives  of  the  whole — between 
London  and  New  York.  The  fiiilure  of  the 
lirst  attempt  to  lay  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic 
produced  a  general  conviction  that  no  dit-ect 
telegraphic  communication  could  be  made 
across  that  ocean.  How  a  few  men,  promi- 
nent among  whom  was  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
would  not  accept  this  conclusion,  and  how  these 
few  at  last  found  themselves  right,  against  the 
judgment  of  the  many,  is  a  story  which  need 
not  here  be  told.  Its  results  are  evinced  every 
morning,  when  we  read  in  the  newspaper  every 
important  event  which  had  happened  in  Europe 
ten  hours  before. 

The  impossibility  of  a  direct  telegrnphic  line 
across  the  Atlantic  having  been  assumed,  sev- 
eral plans  were  proposed  for  lines  crossing  the 
ocean  at  places  where  it  becomes  narrowed  to 
a  mere  strait.  We  have  here  to  do  with  only 
one  of  these  schemes.     Russia  had  already  es- 

*  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snoicshees :  A  Joumal  of  Si- 
berian Travel  and  Explorations,  made  in  the  Years 
1865,  1866,  and  1S6T.  By  Eicuakp  J.  Brsn.  late  of 
the  Russo-American  Telecrraph  Expedition.  ^Yith  Map 
and  Illustrations,    New  York :  Haii)cr  and  Brothers. 


tablished  a  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor.  The  American  conti- 
nent was  also  traversed  by  a  line  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  In  ISG-i  the  Ameri- 
can Western  Union  Telegraphic  Company, 
having  obtained  the  requisite  authority  from 
the  Russian,  British,  and  American  govern- 
ments, undertook  the  work  of  connecting  these 
two  lines. 

According  to  the  original  idea — if  we  may 
so  designate  it — the  northeastern  extremity 
of  Asia  formed  a  solid  triangle,  presenting  its 
apex  to  the  continent  of  America,  from  Avhich, 
close  under  the  arctic  circle,  it  was  separated 
only  by  Behring  Strait,  less  than  forty  miles 
broad.  But  at  a  time  far  antedating  all  hu- 
man history  the  southeastern  side  of  this  Asi- 
atic triangle  of  land  had  been  eaten  into  by  a 
deep  indentation  of  the  ocean,  known  to  us  as 
the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  China,  Tar- 
tary,  and  Siberia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  pen- 
insula of  Kamtchatka,  which  separates  it  from 
Behring  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean.  Tlie  original  line  of  the  coast  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Kurile  and  Japanese  islands, 
which  are  only  the  summits  of  a  former  mount- 
ain coast  range,  whose  sides  and  feet  are  far 
beneath  the  present  ocean,  and  whose  loftiest 
peak,  the  volcano  of  Fusiyama,  in  Japan,  si- 
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lent  for  almost  two  centuries,  rises  to  a  height 
of  14,000  feet  above  the  waters. 

This  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  into  which  empties  the 
Amoor,  was  assumed  to  be  too  broad  to  be 
traversed  by  a  telegraphic  cable,  and   so  the 


line  from  the  Amoor  to  San  Francisco  must 
skirt  its  western  and  northern  sides.  To  reach 
Behring  Strait  the  line  must  not  only  traverse 
the  twenty-five  intervening  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, but  must  run  northward,  .dii^tly;  jDut^of 
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its  nearest  way,  through  twenty  degrees  of  hit- 
itude.  Then,  having  crossed  the  Beiuing 
Strait,  it  must  make  a  wide  circuit  of  forty-five 
degrees  of  longitude  and  thirty-eight  degrees 
of  kititudc  soutliward  before  reaching  San 
Francisco.  The  wliole  distance  on  this  line 
from  the  Anioor  to  San  Francisco  is  about  7000 


hardy,  and  ambitious,  and  are  well  j^rovidwi  for 
our  journey. 

Aiifjust  20. — After  a  voyage  of  forty-seven 
days  we  are  at  I'etropaulovski.  Yesterdav  Ave 
caught  sight  of  a  lofty  snow-clad  peak  looming 
up  above  the  fog.  This  could  be  nothing  else 
than  Aviltcha,  11,554  feet  high,  the  landmark 


miles  ;  and  with  the  excei)tion  of  a  few  hundred  i  of  Petropaulovski.  We  make  the  port  and  land, 
miles  in  California  and  Oregon,  communication  j  We  are  met  by  Mr.  Flenger,  a  fur  merchant, 
must  be  established  through  a  country  hereto-  and  others.  After  courteous  greetings  they  ask 
fore  and  now  almost  uninhabited,  the  greater  for  the  news ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  now 
part  of  which  can  never  become  the  abode  of    three  years  since  they  have  had  a  regular  mail, 


civilized    man.      A    telegraphic  message  sent 
over   this  entire    line,  starting   from    London, 


and  all  they  know  of  the  world  outside  is  what 
thev  can  learn  from  an  occasional  whaler  that 


would,  before  reaching  New  York,  traverse   a  has  drop])ed  in  upon  them,  whose  latest  news 

distance  greater  than  the  circumference  of  the  is,  ])erhaps,  six  months  old. 
globe.  August  25. — A  week  at  Petropaulovski,  of 

To  explore  the  long  space  of  7000  miles  be-  which  much  might  be  said  ;  but  since  getting 

tween  the  Russian  extremity  on  the  Amoor  and  back  to  Christendom  I  find  that  IIarj)ers  Ma;/- 

the  American  extremity  in  California,  through  azhie  for  August,    18G8,   hi\s    anticipated    me. 


Northeastern  Siberia,  and  what  was  then  Rus- 
sian America — now  Alaska — and  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  telegraphic  company  early  in  18(55 
fitted  out  an  expedition.  The  whole  survey 
was  under  the  general  charge  of  Colonel  Bulke- 
ley,  of  the  United  States  army.  The  expedi- 
tion was  soon  divided  into  several  distinct  par- 
ties for  different  portions  of  the  route.  The  re- 
sults f  the  explorations  of  two  of  these  parties 
have  for  some  time  been  given  to  the  world.* 
To  these  has  recently  been  added  the  much 
more  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Richard  J.  Bush, 
some  of  the  salient  ])oints  of  which  will  l)e  pre- 
sented in  tliis  paj)er,  the  writer  of  which  consti- 
tut-es  himself  for   the  occasion   an  imaginary 


We  have  been  making  diligent  inquiries  about 
the  region  to  be  exjdored  by  us.  The  nearest 
point  is  1000  miles  away  in  a  straight  line. 
This  is  Ghijigha,  at  the  head  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  Had  we  been  earlier  in  the  season  we 
should  have  gone  there  by  water,  rounding  the 
southern  point  of  Kamtchatka,  and  then  sailing 
northward ;  but  now  it  will  not  be  safe  to  ven- 
ture far  in  that  way.  Major  Abasa  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  losing  six  months.  So  he  has 
decided  to  divide  our  party  of  four,  all  of  us  to 
make  land  journeys.  The  work  is  divided  as 
fairly  as  may  be  between  the  two  parties  of  two 
men  each.  Abasa  and  Kennan  are  to  go  up 
the  whole  length  of  Kamtchatka,  and  so  reach 


member  of  the  party  of  two — Bush  and  Mahood  |  Ghijigha,  Mahood  and  Bush  are  to  go  in  the 
— by  whom  mainly  the  explorations  narrated  j  O/^/a  to  Nikolayefsk  ;  thence  by  land  around 
were  accom])!ishcd.     These  exi)lorations  cover  j  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.     We  hope 


a  period  of  al)Out  two  years  and  three  months — 
from  July  3,  18G5,  to  September  28,  18G7 — 
the  scene  being  almost  wholly  in  Northeastern 
Siberia. 

Jul//  3,  1865. — The  brig  0^(/n,  which  was  to 
convey  us  to  Kamtchatka,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  Other  parties  of  the  general  ex])e- 
dition  are  to  go  ditfercnt  ways — one  through 
Russian  America ;  another,  under  Lieutenant 
Macrae,  is  bound  for  Anadyrsk,  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  We  expect  some  months  hence  to  meet 
Macrae  somewhere  in  Siberia.  Our  party  of 
four  on  the  Olfja  consists  of  i\Lajor  Abasa,  of 
the  Russian  army,  in  charge  of  the  Asiatic  di- 
vision, James  A,  Mahood,  George  Kennan,  and 
Richard  J,  Bush,  We  are  bound  first  for  Pe- 
tropaulovski (Peter-and  Paul's-town),  in  Kamt- 
chatka— thence,  who  knows  whither?  Of  the 
region  Avhich  we  are  to  explore  we  can  learn  lit- 
tle ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  arctic,  and  the  nar- 
ratives of  other  arctic  travelers  forewarn  us  of 
peril  and   privation.      But  we   are  all   young, 


*  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Alaska,  etc  By  Fkepe- 
RioK  WiiYMi'F.K,  (See  Harper's  Magazine  for  March, 
1S69.)  Tent -Life  in  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka.  By 
Gf.orge  Kknnan. 


some  day  to  meet  at  the  town  of  Okhotsk,  half- 
way between  Nikolayefsk  and  Ghijigha,  1200 
miles  from  either.  Abasa  can  get  there  before 
us,  and  in  the  mean  while  he  will  ex])lore  the 
space  of  another  1200  miles  northeastward  from 
Ghijigha  to  Anadyrsk,  whither  Macrae  has  gone 
— a  route  known  to  fur-hunters  only.  West- 
ward also,  frqm  Ghijigha  to  Okhotsk,  his  route 
is  pretty  well  known  to  the  Russians.  Our 
route  from  Nikolayefsk  to  Okhotsk  is  absolute- 
ly unexplored.  All  that  we  can  here  learn  is 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  natives 
until  we  come  to  the  Koraks,  who  are  described 
as  a  pagan  tribe,  fearing  neither  God  nor  man, 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  kill  us  for  the  sake  of 
plunder.  We  have  been  busy  also  in  purchas- 
ing fur  garments  for  our  journey;  for  furs  are 
here  more  abundant  and  cheaper  than  in  Sibe- 
ria. 

Meanwhile  we  have  varied  our  daily  routine 
by  a  pony  ride  to  a  little  settlement  called  Avat- 
cha,  seven  miles  from  Petropaulovski.  Our 
steeds  were  tough,  shaggy  little  fellows,  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  high.  A  pleasanter  ride  it 
would  be  hard  to  conceive.  We  had  supposed 
Kamtchatka  to  be  a  bleak,  desolate  region — the 
abode  of  ravenous  wolves  and  shivering  exiles, 
producing  only  frozen  lichens,  swept  over  by 
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withering  tempests. 
This  sliort  trip  taught 
us  to  distrust  our  ge- 
ographies. The  mid- 
summer day  was  calm 
and  beautiful,  the  sky 
of  the  purest  azure, 
the  fields  besprinkled 
with  the  brightest 
(lowers,  and  every 
thicket  alive  with 
birds.  Approaching 
the  little  settlement 
of  Avatcha  we  enjoy- 
ed a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. Erom  the  bay 
the  land  slopes  gently 
npward  for  miles, 
gradually  swell ing i nto 
hills,  range  after  range 
melting  away  into  haze 
in  the  distance,  crown- 
ed by  ^  heavy  masses 
of  low-lying  clouds. 
Far  above  these  rose 
the  magnificent  peak 
of  Avatcha.  Al- 
though thirty  miles 
away,  its  white  sum 
mit  was  so  clearly  cut 
against  the  blue  sky 
that  it  did  not  seem  a 
mile  off.  When  the 
full  view  broke  sud 
denly  upon  us  we  halt- 
ed speechless  for  a 
space,  broken  soon  by 
one  of  us  .excLum- 
ing,  "By  thundei  I" 
Bush's  drawing  shows, 
better  than  words  can 

do,  this  distant  view  of  Avatcha.  To-morrow 
we.  Bush  and  Mahood,  are  off  on  the  Olga, 
bound  for  Nikolayefsk  and  elsewhere. 

Sepiemher  10. — We  have  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Kurile  Islands, 
tiarrowly  escaping  shipwreck  in  a  fog.  Three 
days  out,  we  heard  a  noise  which  our  captain 
thought  to  be  the  "  blowing"  of  a  wliale.  A 
moment  after  we  found  that  it  was  the  roar 
of  breakers,  and  could  see  them  on  three  sides 
of  us,  flinging  the  surf  thirty  feet  into  the  air, 
the  shore  being  invisible  in  the  fog.  It  was 
only  by  a  hair's-breadth  that  we  escaped  from 
the  perilous  neighborhood.  Then  we  passed 
through  the  dangerous  strait  of  La  Perouse, 
Ijetween  the  long  island  of  Saghalin  and  the 
northernmost  Japanese  island,  and  cast  anchor 
at  De  Castries,  1 50  miles  below  Nikolayefsk,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  telegraph.  But,  un- 
luckily, the  line  was  not  in  Avorking  order,  and 
we  have  decided  to  leave  the  OJga  and  take 
the  longer  land  route.  The  Russian  command- 
er of  the  post  has  given  us  a  squad  of  soldiers  to 
carry  our  baggage  twenty  miles  to  the  Amoor, 
down  which  we  shall  go  by  boat  for  two  hun- 
VoL.  XLIII.— No.  256.-32 


dred  miles  to  Nikolayefsk.  The  captain  of  the 
Olga,  a  stout  Dutchman,  decided  to  go  with  us. 
September  16. — Five  days  after  leaving  the 
Olga  at  De  Castries,  we  are  at  Nikolayefsk.  I 
put  down  only  a  few  incidents  of  the  journey. 
A  dreary  ride  through  the  rain  brought  us  to 
the  shore  of  a  "  liman,"  or  lagoon,  communi- 
cating with  the  Amoor.  Here  we  stowed  our- 
selves into  a  crazy  craft  of  a  boat ;  but  it  soon 
ai)peared  that  it  was  inadequate  to  convey  us : 
so  all  of  us  except  Mahood  and  a  boatman  left 
the  craft,  and  undertook  to  wallow  ten  miles 
through  the  swamp,  purposing  to  keep  within 
hailing  distance  of  each  other.  Mahood,  how- 
ever, was  a  little  ahead  of  us.  We  lost  our  way 
in  the  gloom,  and  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
camp  out  in  the  swamp,  without  means  of  mak- 
ing a  fire,  when, .luckily.  Bush  bethought  him- 
self of  firing  off  his  revolver,  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  dry.  The  report  had  hardly 
died  away  before  an  answering  shot  was  heard, 
followed,'half  an  hour  later,  by  the  plash  of 
oars.  In  another  half  hour  the  glare  of  torches 
showed  Tis  that  we  were  close  upon  habitation. 
Tills  proved  to  be  the  post  of  Yevetevo,  the  oc- 
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the  bluffs,  above  higTi- 
water  niaik. 

After  passing  tbese 
lonely  stations,  Mi- 
khaelofski,  half-way 
between  De  Castries 
and  Nikolnyefsk. 

looked  almost  like  a 
city.  It  contains 
;.bout  300  inhabit- 
ants, who  live  in 
good  houses  standing 
in  a  roAV  fiicing  the 
1  ivcr,  with  gardens  in 
which  grow  turni])s. 
potatoes,  and  other 
hardy  vegetables.  On 
the  hill-sides  we  saw 
stacks  of  grain.  In 
latitude  the  ]il:ice  is 
almost  on  the  same 
jiarallerwith  the  froz- 
en coast  of  Labrador 
and  the  green  flelds 
of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  about  mid- 
way in  the  twenty  de- 
'upants  of  which  entertained  us  as  well  as  they  [  grees  between  Philadelphia  and  St,  Petersburg. 
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could.      There  was  tea  in  plenty,  with  bread  ■ 
and  butter.    The  butter,  indeed,  was  about  half 
cockroaches ;   but  we  were  too  hungry  to  mind  i 
that  much.    Next  day,  having  chartered  a  rather  | 
better  boat,  we  went  on,  ])assing  several  other  i 
stations,  each  consisting  of  a  single  house,  until 
at  last,  after  four  days,  we  reached  ^laiinsk,  a 
bit  of  a  town,  with  a  church  and  two  or  three 
rather  comfortable  houses,  besides  quite  a  num- 
ber of  poor  huts   scattered  over  a  space  of  a 
mile.      Here  we  managed  to  hire  a  comfortable 
boat,  twenty -five   feet  long   and  six  wide,  in 
which  we  were  to  voyage  two  hundred  miles 
down  the  Amoor. 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  our  voyage  was  a 
l)leasant  one.  The  river,  a  mile  broad,  flows 
lor  a  while  between  broad  meadow  lands  dot- 
ted with  patches  of  forest.  Now,  in  the  season, 
it  was  alive  with  salmon,  whicli  are  so  easily 
caught  that  they  are  esteemed  almost  valueless. 
Fish  which  would  make  the  mouth  of  an  epi- 
cure water  are  thrown  to  the  dogs  by  hundreds. 
Ever  and  anon  we  passed  a  Gilak  village,  or 
met  their  "lotkas,"  or  canoes,  usually  paddled 
by  a  couple  of  women,  a  man  sitting  in  the 
stern  lazily  smoking  while    he    steered.      "We 


Here  we  were  pleasantly  entertained  at  dinnei 
by  a  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  had  just  grad- 
uated from  a  voung  ladies'  seminary  at  Niko- 
layefsk. 

After  leaving  ]Mikhaelofski,  on  our  voyage 
down  the  Amoor,  we  might  have  fancied  our- 
selves sailing  through  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  The  same  steep  cliffs  seemed  to 
swoo})  down  to  the  broad  river  on  either  side: 
but  instead  of  tiie  gay  villas  jjcrched  on  thi- 
banks,  and  the  motley  crowd  of  dandies,  belles, 
and  loafers  at  the  landings,  were  ])icturesqu<' 
Gilak  villages,  and  groups  of  natives  in  birch- 
bark  hats,  hauling  seines  seldom  empty  of  salm- 
on. The  river  is  the  harvest  field  of  the  region. 
Fish  is  the  main  food  of  the  people  and  their 
dogs.  Vegetables  and  grains  are  occasionally 
found,  but  in  quantities  too  small  to  enter  fairly 
into  the  account. 

As  we  approach  Nikolayefsk  we  discover 
tokens  of  civilized  life.  A  little  steamer,  with 
two  barges  in  tow,  is  slowly  making  its  way 
against  the  current,  and  a  hay  barge  is  lazily 
drifting  down.  The  meadows  are  dotted  ovei' 
with  hay-stacks,  and  the  river-banks  are  lined, 
with    seines   and    fish-traps.       We   pass    three 


stopped  at  Irkutsk,  named  after  a  considerable  \  forts,  one  mounting  twenty-four  guns  and  mor- 
town,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia.  This  Ir-  ;  tars,  which  guard  the  town.  We  pull  up  to  a 
ktitsk  is  merely  a  station  for  changing  horses  \  log  wharf  projecting  f;\r  into  the  shoal  water 

of  the  river,  here  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad. 
Our  first  view  of  the  town  is  not  altogether  fa- 
vorable. The  beach  is  lined  with  Gilak  lotkas, 
laden  with  fresh -caught  salmon.  Tiie  en- 
campments of  the  natives  are  stretched  along 
the  shore.  Some  are  huts  of  bark  ;  in  others 
a  canoe  elevated  upon  poles  is  turned  bottom 
upward  to  form  a  roof;  others  are  merely  open 
camp  fires  with  no  shelter  at  all.    Ik^bind  these 


during  the  winter  journey  down  the  frozen  river. 
It  consists  of  a  comfortable  log-bouse  and  barns. 
The  region  around  produces  an  abundance  of 
hay,  and  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  could 
be  raised,  were  there  any  use  for  them.  The 
main  drawback  is  the  freshets.  During  one  of 
these,  two  years  ago,  the  hay-stacks  Avere  all 
swept  away.  It  never,  before  or  since,  oc- 
curred to  the  keei>or  to  })lace  his  stacks  ujwn 
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is  a  long  row  of  low  log-huts.  Still  behind 
these  is  a  bluff  clothed  with  scrubby  pines, 
above  Avhich  we  see  the  dome  of  a  church. 
We  ascend  the  bluff  by  a  good  road,  and  come 
to  the  main  street  of  the  town,  two  miles  long, 
with  narrow  board  sidewalks,  along  which  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  are  promenading.  We  have 
letters  to  Mr.  Chase,  the  commercial  agent  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  conducted  to  his 
well-furnished  clapboarded  house.  Entering, 
we  find  ourselves  welcomed  by  a  company  of 
American  gentlemen,  who  were  expecting  us. 
The  dispatch  which  we  had  sent  from  De  Cas- 
tries had  just  arrived.  In  a  week,  over  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles,  the  telegraph  had 
fairly  beaten  us  by  more  than  two  hours. 

October  20. — To-morrow  we  are  off  to  begin 
our  real  work  of  exploration.  Our  stay  of 
thirty-five  days  at  Nikolayefsk  has  given  us  op- 
portunity for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  me- 
tropolis of  Eastern  Siberia.  It  is  a  new  place, 
first  founded  in  1851  as  a  trading  post.  Three 
years  after  the  troops  and  munitions  of  Avar 
were  brought  here  from  Petro})aulovski.  It  now 
contains  some  5000  inhabitants,  mainly  soldiers 
and  convicts,  with  a  number  of  nierchants  of 
different  nations.  These  merchants  live  in  good 
style,  and  show  themselves  gentlemen  in  every 
way.  There  is  a  semi-monthly  mail  from  St. 
Petersburg,  which  brings  the  latest  newspapers 
— a  great  improvement  \\\)0\\  Petropaulovski, 
where  the  latest  news  may  be  any  where  from 
three  montlis  to  three  years  old.  There  is  also 
a  small  weekly  newspaper  published  here.  A 
couple  of  photographic  galleries  are  established, 
which  now  and  then  produce  very  respectable 
pictures.  The  main  business  of  the  common 
])eople  seems  to  be  the  keeping  of  "prasniks," 
or  holy-days.  These  holy-days  comprise  every 
Sunday  and  every  saint's  day,  besides  the  birth- 
day and  death-day  of  every  body  of  note.  Tak- 
ing the  year  through,  two  days  out  of  three  are 
jirasniks.  upon  which  no  work  must  be  done. 
In  some  weeks  there  are  eight  prasniks,  the 
saints  being  obliged  to  ride  double.  The  mode 
of  observance  is  very  simple.  It  is  simply  to 
go  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  get  drunk 
in  the  afternoon.  The  favorite  tipple  is  alco- 
hol, more  or  less  diluted.  A  "good  square 
drunk"  on  this  fluid  will  last  for  several  days, 
if  properly  managed. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  waited  upon  Ad- 
miral Kazakevitch,  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince. He  had  held  the  post  for  ten  years,  and 
was  about  to  be  relieved  by  Admiral  Furru- 
helm,  whose  arrival  was  daily  expected.  We 
were  courteously  received,  the  governor  placing 
at  our  disposal  every  document  in  his  oftice 
which  could  further  our  object ;  but,  unluckily, 
we  found  nothing  throwing  any  light  upon  the 
region  through  which  we  were  to  pass. 

For  a  fortnight  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  Ad- 
miral Furruhelm,  the  new  governor.  All  this 
time  the  town  was  on  tiptoe  of  anxiety,  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  grand  entertainments  in 
lionor  of  the  old  governor  and  of  welcome  to 


the  new  one.  The  great  occasion  at  last  came. 
First  there  was  a  grand  banquet,  attended  only 
by  gentlemen,  mainly  much  like  similar  atl'airs 
elsewhere,  with  the  addition  that  the  new  gov- 
ernor, a  short,  fat  gentleman,  was  repeatedly 
tossed  up  by  vigorous  arms  high  over  the  heads 
of  the  guests,  and  then  conducted  to  his  resi- 
dence. Then,  tAvo  days  after,  came  a  ball.  To 
us  the  most  notable  incident  in  this  ball  was 
just  after  supper,  when  all  the  ladies  disap- 
peared, as  if  by  enchantment.  Bush  undertook 
to  discover  their  whereabouts,  and  found  them 
in  a  private  room,  every  one  of  them  smoking 
cigarettes. 

The  festivities  being  over,  we  were  busy  mak- 
ing our  preparations  for  departure,  the  govern- 
or and  all  the  officers  giving  us  every  assistance. 
We  Avere  lucky  enough  to  engage  as  interpreter 
Mr.  SAvartz,  a  Pole;  and  the  governor  detailed 
Yakov,  a  Cossack,  to  accompany  us  to  Oudskoi, 
a  month's  journey  on  our  Avay,  Avhere  the  isprav- 
nik,  or  magistrate,  Avas  directed  to  replace  him 
by  another  Cossack  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Avay. 

We  learned  that  reindeer  were  the  only  means 
of  transport  for  the  first  part  of  our  journey, 
and  that  these  Avere  very  scarce,  being  only 
used  by  a  feAv  scattered  families  of  Tungusians. 
By  sending  messengers  in  every  direction  Ave 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  together  tAvcnty  of 
these  animals.  Four  Avere  to  be  used  for  rid- 
ing by  Mahood,  Bush,  Swartz,  and  Yakov ; 
tAvo  by  a  couple  of  Tungusians,  Avho  had  been 
engaged  as  guides ;  the  remaining  fourteen 
Avere  to  be  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Our  out- 
fit is  not  to  be  very  luxurious,  for  Ave  find  tliat 
Ave  must  leave  behind  most  of  our  baggage. 
We  retain  the  furs  brought  from  Petropaulovski. 
and  two  or  three  changes  of  under-clothing. 
We  have  a  little  teni,  made  for  us  at  the  govern- 
ment sail-loft,  tAventy-six  canvas  panniers,  and 
four  Avooden  jjacking  boxes,  a  couple  of  ther- 
mometers, flints,  steel,  and  compasses.  We 
take  tea  and  sugar,  and  a  little  pork.  We  ex- 
pect to  procure  fresh  meat  from  the  natives, 
to  pay  for  Avhich  Ave  carry  ten  gallons  of  alco- 
hol. Our  kitchen  apparatus  consists  of  a  tea- 
kettle, frying-pan,  tin  pail  for  making  soup, 
three  iron  cups  and  saucers,  Avith  Avooden 
spoons;  for  the  rest,  Ave  depend  on  our  sheath- 
knives  and  fingers.  For  Aveapons  Ave  have  our 
revolvers,  tAvo  Sharp's  carbines,  and  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gun.  To-morrow,  October  21, 
Ave  are  off. 

Deceinher  19. — For  three  Avceks  Ave  have  b«eu 
halting  at  Oudskoi,  about  £f  third  of  the  Avay 
to  Okhotsk,  Avhere  Ave  hope  to  hear  of  Abasa 
and  Kennan.  I  jot  doAvn  some  memoranda 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  last  tAvo  months.  The 
first  part  of  our  Avay  lay  along  the  river  to  the 
lake,  or  rather  lagoon,  of  Osell,  near  Avhich  Ave 
Avere  to  meet  Avith  our  reindeer.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  governor  placed  at  our  disposal 
a  little  iron  steamer,  the  Gonetz.  The  morn- 
ing of  our  departure,  October  21,  Avas  pleasant ; 
but  before  night  it  began  to  groAV  colder,  and 
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at  7  P.M.  the  thermometer  indicated  +22°,  ten 
degrees  below  freezing  -  point.  At  night  we 
tied  up  to  the  shore,  having  made  about  thirty 
miles.  Next  morning  was  not  quite  so  cold, 
but  ice  Avas  rapidly  forming,  and  soon  it  was  \ 
an  inch  thick,  through  which  we  could  hardly  j 


disturbed.  The  satic- 
tuary  was  a  venerable 
one,  for  many  of  the 
skulls  were  thickly  cov- 
ered with  moss,  and  so 
brittle  as  to  crumble 
when  touched. 

Here  we  expected 
to  meet  our  guides 
with  the  deer,  but  for 
a  whole  day  they  did 
not  make  their  appear- 
ance. At  evening  of 
the  next  day  we  heard 
a  shoutof.4/a?i€.'  which 
we  had  learned  meant 
'uleer."  Rushing  in 
the  direction  of  the 
sound,  we  got  our  first 
view  of  the  famous 
reindeer  of  which  we 
had  read  so  much 
from  boyhood.  Alas  I 
the  illusions  of  youtli 
were  rudely  dispelled.  Picking  their  way 
along  the  beach  was  a  group  of  animals  looking 
in  the  distance  hke  a  herd  of  ill-conditioned 
cows.  Mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lead- 
ing deer  was  a  man  so  thickly  clad  in  fur  that 
he  looked  like  a  giant.      In  his  hand  he  carried 


force  our  way.      At  half  past  nine  a  furious  [  a  heavy  staff,  with  Mhich  he  kept  pounding  upon 


snow-storm  sprung  up,  hiding  every  thing. 
Fuel  was  running  low,  and  we  feared  that  our 
trip  was  cut  short  at  the  very  outset ;  but  the 
men  set  to  work  cutting  wood,  and,  the  weather 
moderating  a  little,  we  got  under  way  again, 
and  finally  reached  the  head  of  the  lake,  where 
the  steamer  left  us  at  a  Gilak  encampment,  and 
returned  to  Nikolayefsk. 

This  Gilak  encampment  was  our  first  actual 


the  sides  or  horns  of  the  poor  beast,  while  his 
heels  kept  up  a  tattoo  on  the  ribs,  every  blow  or 
kick  accompanied  by  a  cluck  with  the  tongue. 
With  all  his  exertions,  he  could  not  urge  the 
deer  beyond  a  walk.  Behind  the  leading  deer 
were  eight  or  ten  others,  each  fastened  by  a 
halter  to  the  one  preceding  it.  Then  came 
another  rider,  with  as  many  more  pack-deer  in 


tow. 

experience  of  native  life.  It  consisted  of  a  |  When  they  came  up  the  deer  formed  a  mot- 
sort  of  roof  composed  of  strips  of  birch  bark,  |  ley  crowd.  Most  of  them  were  white,  but  some 
open  in  front  and  at  the  ends,  sloping  down  to  |  had  brown  backs,  with  yellowish  bellies.  They 
the  ground.  In  front  of  it  a  woman  was  cook-  |  were  about  five  feet  high,  with  big  heads,  thin 
ing  dinner  over  a  small  fire,  upon  which  was  a  ;  bodies,  slender  legs,  and  large,  cloven  hoofs. 


pot  containing  several  fine  trout.  Under  the 
shed  was  a  layer  of  green  boughs,  covered  with 
deer-skins,  upon  which  lay  half  a  dozen  humans 
and  as  many  dogs.  At  one  end  was  a  cradle, 
suspeiulcd  upright  by  thongs  from  the  ridge-pole, 
in  which  was  strapped  an  infant.      It  hung  just 


The  hoof  spreads  when  the  animal  plants  it  upon 
the  ground ;  when  the  foot  is  raised  the  toes 
come  together  with  a  click,  like  the  sound  of  a 
Castanet,  making  a  continuous  rattle  when  on 
the  march.  Two  or  three  had  complete  ant- 
lers.     Ot   the  others,  some  lacked  one  horn: 


high  enough  to  enable  the  little  one  to  reach  others  had  both  chopped  ofif  six  inches  from  the 
the  ground  with  his  toes,  so  that  he  could  swing  !  skull,  leaving  a  savage-looking  prong,  not  un- 
himself  back  and  forth.      Near  by  were  a  cou-  j  like  a  human  hand  with  stumps  of  fingers  spread 

out  in  a  fan-like  shape.  These  were  bucks 
trained  for  riding,  their  horns  having  been  cut 
oft'  for  the  safety  of  the  riders. 

As  the  first  rider  dismounted  and  threw  back 
his  fur  hood  we  recognized  him  as  Mikhaeloft, 
one  of  the  Tungusians  whom  we  had  seen  at  the 
governor's  residence  in  Nikolayefsk.  Constan- 
tine,  his  companion,  was  a  stranger.  Their 
names  were  Russian,  and  had  been  bestowed 
upon  them  when  they  were  baptized  into  the 
Greek  Church.  A  few  days  afterward,  when 
laid  up  by  a  storm,  Bush  persuaded  Mikhaeloti" 


pie  of  women  squatted  upon  the  ground  dil- 
igently sewing  away  upon  some  skin  garments. 
Other  children  were  fighting  with  the  dogs,  and 
one  old  hag  was  picking  vermin  from  the  head 
of  a  dirty-faced  girl,  disposing  of  her  prey  as 
we  sometimes  see  monkeys  do  in  a  menagerie. 
On  the  bank  behind  the  encampment  was  the 
sacred  place  of  the  people.  Upon  low  poles 
were  the  skulls  of  bears,  placed  there  as  a  kind 
of  votive  ofllering.  When  a  skull  is  put  up  it 
is  anointed  with  tobacco  spittle  and  the  juice 
of  roots  and  berries,  after  which  it  must  not  be 
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to  sit  for  his  portrait.  He  had  never  seen  his 
face  in  a  mirror,  and  was  quite  unaware  how 
he  appeared  to  others.  When  he  saw  his  pic- 
ture he  was  nowise  ehited.  Constantine  at  once 
recognized  the  likeness  in  all  its  ugliness,  and 
insisted  upon  having  his  picture  taken,  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  show  how  a 
handsome  man  looked.  But  the  portrait  Avas 
even  uglier  than  the  other.  Mikhaeloff  grinned 
with  delight,  while  Constantine  in  turn  was  crest- 
fallen. They  borrowed  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
presently  came  back,  with  their  hair  clipped 
close  to  their  heads,  and  begged  that  their  pic- 
tures might  be  taken  anew.  Ugly-looking  as 
they  were,  they  have  proved  good,  faithful  fel- 
lows, their  only  fault  being  an  inordinate  fond- 
jiess  for  alcohol. 

We  delayed  two  or  three  days,  making  prep- 
arations for  a  start.  One  day  we  wanted  a 
few  nails  to  repair  a  box.  A  board  was  found 
in  which  nails  Avere  so  tightly  driven  that  we 
could  not  get  them  out  with  our  hatchet.  Ya- 
kov,  the  Cossack,  settled  the  difficulty.  Kneel- 
ing down  upon  the  board,  he  took  hold  with 
his  teeth  upon  the  head  of  a  nail,  and  fairly 
pulled  it  out.  Swartz  said  that  this  strength 
of  teeth  and  jaw  was  nothing  unusual.  In 
buying  an  axe  they  always  test  its  quality  by 
trying  to  bite  the  edge  off".  If  it  will  stand 
rheir  teeth  it  will  stand  any  wood. 

On  the  29th  of  October  Ave  got  started.  An 
ordinary  deer  can  not  carry  more  than  100 
pounds  dead-weight ;  the  larger  ones,  used  for 
riding,  will  carry  175  pounds.  The  Avhole 
weight  is  placed  on  the  fore-shoulders,  for  the 
back  of  the  reindeer  is  so  feeble  that  a  man 
springing  upon  it  Avould  snap  it  like  a  pipe 
stem.  Our  early  attempts  at  reindeer-riding 
were  not  successes  ;  we  each  got  throAvn  in  at- 
tempting to  mount,  and  on  the  first  day  Ave  aA^- 
eraged  one  tumble  to  a  mile.  Our  Avay  led 
through  a  flat  country,  Avell  Avooded  Avith  larch, 
and  noAv  and  then  a  scanty  groAvth  of  Avhite 
birch  along  the  Avater-courses  ;  portions  of  the 
route  were  literally  covered  with  cranberries. 
One  of  the  deer  annoyed  us  by  repeatedly  tear- 


CONSTANTINK. 


ing  off  the  load  with  its  right  antler.  Mi- 
khaeloff said  he  would  cure  it  of  that  trick. 
Tying  the  animal's  head  to  a  tree,  he  chopped 
off  the  offending  member  with  his  dull  hatchet. 
The  deer  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  operation ; 
but  after  being  released,  the  preponderance  of 
Aveight  on  one  side  made  it  run  around  in  a 
circle  for  a  full  half  hour,  until  it  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  change.  We  were  able  to  shoot 
enough  grouse  to  keep  us  supplied  Avith  meat. 
During  the  first  AA-eek  it  rained  nearly  every  day, 
and  Ave  Avere  forced  to  lie  by  nearly  half  the 
time.  With  the  constant  use  of  hands,  feet, 
and  tongues,  Ave  Avere  never  able  to  urge  our 
beasts  beyond  a  sIoav  Avalk.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  reindeer,  of  whose  speed 
and  endurance  Ave  had  read  so  much,  is  the 
laziest  quadruped  created. 

On  the  1st  of  November  there  Avas  a  slight 
fall  of  snow,  followed  by  rain.  On  the  night  of 
the  3d  this  turned  to  a  heaA^y  snoAv,  Avhich  fell  to 
the  depth  of  eight  inches.  The  thermometer 
sunk  to  ten  degrees  below  freezing-point,  and 
kept  continually  falling  until  the  lOtli,  Avhen  it 
stood  at  — 11°,  forty-three  degrees  beloAv  freez- 
ing-point. We  saAV  tracks  of  deer,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  other  creatures,  but  no  animals,  ex- 
cept small  field-mice,  scurrying  through  the  soft 
snow,  Avhich  lay  fourteen  inches  deep.  In  the 
afternoon  Ave  saw  a  fresh  trail  of  natives  and 
deer,  and  soon  came  up  to  a  camp,  freshly  de- 
serted. One  of  our  deer  had  become  so  badly 
lamed  that  Ave  had  to  kill  it.  We  took  half  of 
the  me^t  Avith  us,  our  guides  burying  the  re- 
mainder fpr  use  on  their  return  trip. 

On  the  12th  Ave  came  upon  the  party  of  Tun- 
gusians  whose  trail  Ave  had  seen.  There  Avere 
two  men,  tAvo  women,  and  tAvelve  deer.  The 
men  Avere  rather  good-looking,  and  one  of  the 
women  Avas  quite  pretty.  Their  charms  Avere 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
just  Avashed  their  faces.  They  Avere,  moreover, 
neatly  dressed  in  long  fur  coats,  pantaloons, 
and  boots.  Their  hoods  were  ornamented  with 
beads  and  strips  of  scarlet  cloth  ;  and  they  Avore 
large  silver  ear-rings.    These  were  the  first  hu- 
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man  beings  we  had  met  for  a  fortnight.      They 
were  just  starting  for  Tugur,  a  small  Russian 


We  set  off  on  the  15th  of  November,  in  tTie 
face  oi'  a  keen  wind,  the  thermometer  at  — 10= 


post  near  by  ;   and  we  joined  their  company,  i  Our  route  lay  across  the  Aria  Ilills,  which  rise- 


Reaching  this  place,  we  found,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, that  it  was  deserted.  On  the  door  of 
the  principal  liut  was  tacked  a  notice  that,  for 
want  of  supplies,  the  occupants  had  gone  to 
another  whaling  station  seventy  miles  olf. 

We  were  sadly  disa})pointed ;  for  here  we 
had  expected  to  be  able  to  replenish  our  sup- 
plies. This  also  was  the  end  of  the  distance  to 
which  Constantine  and  Mikhaelotf  had  agreed 
to  conduct  us;  and  no  persuasions  would  in- 
duce them  to  go  further,  as  they  wished  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  to  hunt  sable.  The  next 
station  was  Algasee,  fifteen  days  distant.  From 
an  old  woman  wliom  we  found  crouched  over  a 
few  embers  in  a  little  hut  we  learned  that  there 
was  a  man,  in  charge  of  a  few  cows,  residing 
two  or  three  miles  away^ ;  and  from  him  we 
learned  that  a  few  miles  beyond  was  a  settle- 
ment of  Yakouts,  where  resided  the  starasta, 
or  head-man  of  the  district,  who  could  furnish 
us  with  supplies  ;  and,  as  we  were  provided  with 
documents  from  the  governor  of  Nikolayefsk, 
we  had  no  doubt  of  getting  fresh  deer  for  our 
journey. 


to  a  height  of  4000  feet.  Our  deer  were  great 
improvements  upon  the  former  ones.  We  could 
hardly  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
species.  The  one  which  Busli  rode  was  espe- 
cially lively,  and  treated  him  to  several  enforced 
dismountings.  The  snow  was  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  through  which  we  had  to  break  a 
path.  We  sadly  felt  the  want  of  snow-shoes, 
and  upon  halting  Eoff  made  a  rude  pair  out  of 
the  boughs  of  a  tree.  The  proper  Tungusiai; 
snow-shoe  is  quite  an  elaborate  af!air.  Tliey 
are  of  wood,  hewn  very  thin,  and  soled  witii 
seal-skin,  the  hair  pointing  backward.  They 
thus  glide  forward  easily,  and  the  lay  of  the 
hair  prevents  them  from  slipping  backward. 
But  as  we  had  no  skins,  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  ordinary  wooden  shoes.  By-and- 
by  we  had  to  give  up  riding,  for  it  was  as  much 
as  the  deer  could  do  to  flounder  through  the 
snow.  We  followed  as  well  as  we  could  in 
their  trail.  This  was  no  easy  task,  as  the  ani- 
mals take  long  steps,  each  one  planting  his  feet 
in  the  tracks  made  by  those  ahead.  These 
tracks  form  deep  holes  thirty^  inches  apart,  and 


The  old  starasta  was  hard  at  a  bargain;  but  we  not  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
finally  succeeded  in  hiring  deer;  and  also  en-  !  ascent  of  the  mountains  is  very  gradual,  and 
gaged  Vassilly  and  pjoff,  the  two  hunters  whom  ;  we  hardly  realized  it  until  reaching  the  top, 


we  had  overtaken,  to  act  as  guides,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  deer.      Vassilly  had  a  special  rea- 


when  the  whole   region  which  we  had   been 
traversing  for  three  days  lay  spread  below  us 


son  for  accompanying  us  ;   for  he  was  going  on    like  a  chart. 

in  order  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  a  chief,  [      We  Avere  heading  to  the  yourt,  or  huts,  be- 

whom  he  had  purchased  for  his  wife,  paying  ;  longing  to  Solavaoif,  a  famous  cattle-dealer  in 


eighty  reindeer — a  large  price,  for  deer  are  here 
very  scarce,  the  owner  of  a  dozen  being  consid- 
ered well  off.  A  deer  trained  for  carrying  or 
riding  is  worth  from  twenty-five  to  forty  dol- 
lars. Notwitlistanding  their  anxiety  to  be  at 
home,  Mikhaelotf  and  Constantine  were  sorry 
to  part  Avith  us.  On  their  departure  we  gave 
them  letters  to  the  governor,  which  we  hope 
secured  the  expected  reward  of  swords  and 
medals. 


NTERIOK    OF    A    YAKOUT    VOL'UI. 


those  parts,  doing  a  large  business  with  Nikolay- 
efsk. During  the  Crimean  war,  while  the  Rus- 
sian troops  were  in  great  straits  for  provisions, 
he  drove  a  whole  herd  to  the  Amoor.  The 
Czar  rewarded  him  with  a  coat,  gorgeous  with 
gold-lace  and  fringe.  Unluckily  he  is  a  small 
man,  while  the  coat  was  cut  for  a  very  large 
one.  In  spite  of  the  bad  fit  he  is  very  proud 
of  it.  Solavaoff 's  store-houses  and  stables  are 
built  of  logs,  but  the  dwelling-houses  look  like 
mounds  of  clay.  The  principal 
apartment  is  twenty  feet  square. 
Eight  windows,  a  foot  or  two 
square,  give  light.  Some  have 
panes  of  glass,  but  most  only  thiri 
skins  or  cakes  of  transparent  ice. 
An  ice  window  will  last  the 
whole  winter.  There  is  a  fire- 
place and  chimney,  built  of 
poles,  and  i)lastered  over  with 
layers  of  mud.  It  projects  fav 
into  the  room,  and  is  so  thick 
that  when  once  heated  it  will 
retain  the  warmth  for  liours. 
Along  three  sides  of  the  room 
is  a  kind  of  divan,  used  as  seats 
by  day  and  beds  by  niglit ;  but  it 
is  suf^cient  to  accommodate  only 
a  part  of  the  family  ;  the  re- 
mainder sleep  upon  piles  of  deer- 
skins on  the  floor.      Of  course 
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there  is  the  inevituhle 
samovar,  or  tea-urn,  so 
that  we  were  sure  of 
this  Russian  restora- 
tive ;  but  we  were  tak- 
en by  surprise  when 
a  large  dish  of  reguhir 
"griddle  cakes,"  with 
;in  abundance  of  fresh 
milk,  was  set  before 
lis. 

After  laying  in  a 
([uarter  of  a  hundred- 
weight of  beef  we  left 
Solavaoff 's  on  the  22d 
of  November.  We 
saw  numerous  Avolf 
tracks,  and  were 
obliged  at  night  to 
keep  up  large  fires  to 
keep      the      animals 

away  from  our  deer.  _    ^ 

The  fur  of  the  wolf  is 
greatly  prized  by  the 

natives  for  trimming  their  dresses.  They  are  so 
shy  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a  shot  at  them.  The 
natives  take  them  by  bait  poisoned  with  strych- 
nine, or  in  traps  constructed  after  the  fashion 
of  our  mouse-traps,  with  an  entrance  just  wide 
enough  to  let  the  wolf  pass,  but  not  wide  enough 
to  enable  him  to  turn  around  and  escape.  The 
passage  terminates  in  an  inclosure  in  wliich  a 
deer  is  placed  by  way  of  bait.  The  wolf,  at- 
tracted by  the  scent,  crawls  in,  and  is  shot  or 
speared  from  the  top. 

Algasee,  which  we  were  approaching,  was 
to  be  the  end  of  our  second  journey  with  deer. 
Hence  we  were  to  proceed  by  dog  train.  We 
found  it  an  insignificant  little  settlement.  Such 
a  thing  as  an  arrival  in  winter*  M^as  unheard  of, 
and  the  whole  population — a  score  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children,  and  fourscore  dogs — poured 
out  to  meet  us.  We  could  procure  dogs  here, 
but  little  more  ;  but  learned  that  at  Oudskoi,  a 
town  fifty  miles  farther,  with  a  church  and  more 
than  two  hundred  inhabitants,  we  could  get  all 
we  wanted.  At  Algasee  we  had  a  surprise. 
As  we  sat  smoking  after  tea  a  Tungusian  boy 
of  eight  years  started  up  the  song  of  "John 
J5rown."  The  melody  was  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, though  the  urchin  made  sad  havoc  of 
the  words,  whose  meaning  was  wholly  unknown 
to  him. 

Our  train,  of  three  sleds  and  thirty  dogs,  was 
similar  to  those  so  often  described  by  arctic 
travelers.  The  Siberians  do  not,  like  the  Es- 
quimaux, use  a  whip.  For  it  they  substitute 
the  "  ostle,"  a  stout  wooden  staff,  four  feet  long, 
with  an  iron  point.  Its  regular  use  is  that  of  a 
brake  to  check  the  speed  of  the  sled  in  going 
down  hill.  As  a  dog-persuader  it  is  flung  with 
sure  aim  at  any  delinquent.  The  dogs  evident- 
ly knew  that  an  expedition  was  on  foot,  and 
were  in  high  glee,  for  they  have  learned  that  a 
journey  means  for  them  an  extra  supply  of  food. 

Long  after  sunset,  November  25.  we  came  in 


sight  of  six  or  eight  low  log  buildings,  through 
whose  ice  windows  the  lights  shone  cheerily. 
This  was  Oudskoi.  It  is  an  isolated  place,  to 
which  no  one  comes  in  winter.  The  only  com- 
munication of  the  inhabitants  with  the  civilized 
world  is  when  a  Russian  supply-ship  comes  to 
the  coast  to  bring  supplies  and  carry  back  the 
furs  wliich  are  paid  in  as  taxes.  At  the  door 
of  the  residence  of  the  ispravnik  Swartz  was 
greeted  by  an  old  acquaintance,  the  captain  of 
a  whaler.  It  was  years  since  they  had  met  in 
the  serA'ice  of  the  Fur  Company,  and  neither 
had  any  idea  of  meeting  the  other. 

The  ispravnik  and  his  guests  were  indulging 
in  piat  nacbat  carplets — "fifteen  drops"  of  bran- 
dy— when  Father  Ivan,  the  priest,  joined  the 
convivial  group.  His  Reverence  did  more  than 
justice  to  the  fiery  vodki,  and  soon  grew  free 
in  manner  and  loose  in  talk.  He  is  famous  as 
a  hard  drinker  and  gambler.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  ring  the  church-bells  three  or  four 
times  on  Sunday  morning  before  he  will  inter- 
rupt a  game  of  cards  in  order  to  perform  his 
sacerdotal  duties.  Next  day  Avas  Sunday. 
Father  Ivan  had  not  intended  to  hold  serv- 
ice ;  but,  learning  that  we  had  never  seen  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  altered  his  determi- 
nation for  our  special  benefit.  It  looked  oddly 
to  see  our  jolly  companion  of  the  night  before, 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue  silk  embroidered  with 
blue  and  gold,  going  through  divine  service. 
It  was  touching  also  to  notice  the  congregation, 
who,  at  the  close,  sought  the  blessing  of  the 
priest. 

Our  hopes  of  a  speedy  departure  from  Oud- 
skoi were  not  realized.  The  ispravnik  thought 
it  would  take  two  months  to  procure  guides  and 
the  requisite  number  of  deer.  In  the  mean 
while  he  and  his  associates  laid  themselves  out 
so  earnestly  to  entertain  us  that  we  began  to 
suspect  that  he  meant  to  detain  us  all  winter 
for  the  pleasure  of  our  society.     The  second       , 
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evening  after  oui-  arrival  a  "vechourka,"  or 
dancing  party,  was  got  up  in  our  honor.  The 
society  of  the  place  consisted  of  the  ispravnik, 
the  doctor,  the  acolyte,  and  four  or  five  Cos- 
sacks, Avith  four  peasant  women,  the  wives  of 
the  latter.  The  ladies  wore  calico  dresses, 
with  shawls  pinned  up  so  high  as  to  cover  the 
neck  up  to  the  ears,  their  heads  being  orna- 
mented with  red,  green,  or  yellow  cloths,  worn 
after  the  fashion  of  the  turbans  of  our  South- 
em  negresses.  The  dancing  was  vigorous,  if 
not  altogether  graceful. 

A  few  days  after,  the  wife  of  the  ispravnik 
presented  him  with  a  son.  The  Russian  cus- 
tom is  to  have  but  one  godfather ;  but  the 
proud  parent  was  bent  upon  having  five,  in  or- 
der that  all  of  us  might  be  included  in  the 
number.  He  finally  reduced  the  number  to 
three — Father  Ivan,  Mahood,  and  Swartz. 
Some  parts  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  struck 
us  oddly.  At  one  point  the  god-parents  turn- 
ed their  backs  to  the  priest,  and  in  reply  to  the 
questions  asked  of  them  began  spitting  on  the 
floor ;  they  were  spitting  iipon  the  devil  in  the 
name  of  the  child — an  emphatic  way  of  re- 
nouncing the  foul  fiend  and  all  his  works.  The 
infant  was  finally  soused  three  times  in  the 
water.  To  us  it  seemed  almost  a  miracle  that 
it  escaped  drowning.  It  is  expected  that  the 
godfather  shall  present  the  child  with  a  cruci- 
fix and  a  gown.  This  was  done  by  Father 
Ivan.  It  was  intimated  to  Mahood  and  Swartz 
that  they  were  expected  to  give  a  few  rubles 
to  the  priest  and  the  midwife,  and  also  to  pay 
for  the  candles ;  and,  moreover,  that  god- 
fathers usually  gave  new  dresses  to  the  god- 
mothers, and  also  a  few  rubles  yearly  to  the 
godchild.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  urchin 
will  not  find  himself  greatly  enriched  from  this 
source. 

The  ispravnik  was  eloquent  in  praise  of  horse- 
flesh as  a  great  delicacy ;  and  one  day  he  told 
us  that  he  had  just  killed  a  fat  young  colt,  and 
was  going  to  make  a  grand  feast  for  us.  When 
we  were  seated  at  table  the  delicacy  was 
brought  on  in  a  huge  dish,  from  which  all  were 
expected  to  help  tliemselves  by  means  of  forks. 
The  meat  appeared  to  have  been  cut  into  thin 
slices  and  rolled  around  lumps  of  fat,  looking 
much  like  bits  of  sausage.  Our  host  fished  a 
piece,  which  he  proceeded  to  devour  with  great 
gusto.  We  folloAved  his  example  as  best  we 
could,  asking  no  questions,  for  stomach's  sake. 
We  found  the  delicacy  as  tough  and  elastic  as 
India  rubber,  but  chewed  away  manfully.  In 
half  an  hour  the  dish  was  empty,  our  host 
having  made  away  with  three-quarters  of  it. 
Then  Ave  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  we 
had  been  at  Avork  upon  the  entrails.  After- 
ward Ave  partook  of  horse-steak,  Avhich  Ave  can 
lionestly  recommend  as  preferable  to  actual 
starvation. 

Our  quarters  were  in  the  priest's  house, 
where  Ave  ate,  Avrote,  smoked,  :ind  slept  in  a 
single  room.  We  had  also  the  free  use  of  the 
bath-house,  Avhere  Ave  frequently   enjoyed   the 


luxury  of  a  Russian  steam  bath.  We  gave 
much  time  to  practicing  upon  snoAv-shoes.  I 
have  already  described  the  Siberian  snoAA'-shoe. 
Ours  were  made  of  white  birch,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  shod  Avith  leather  Avith  the 
hair  on.  Each  pair  Aveighed  eight  pounds. 
But  the  Aveight  is  not  burdensome,  for  the  shoe 
is  not  lifted,  but  slidden  over  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  so  that  traveling  with  them  is  more  like 
skating  than  Avalking.  One  can  travel  with 
them  faster  than  he  can  walk,  for  the  shoe 
slips  forAvard  several  inches  at  each  stride. 
One  accustomed  to  their  use  can  easily  ascend 
an  inclination  of  forty  degrees.  The  traveler 
ahvays  carries  a  long  staff",  Avhich  not  only  aids 
him  in  advancing,  but  serves  as  a  brake  to 
check  the  speed  Avh.en  sliding  down  hill. 

We  had  learned  that  a  party  of  Tungusian 
hunters,  AA-ith  reindeer,  Avere  encamped  aboiK 
sixty  miles  distant.  We  dispatched  to  them  a 
native  upon  snoAA'-shoes.  He  induced  them  to 
promise  to  furnish  us  Avith  deer  for  our  journey ; 
but  it  Avould  be  a  number  of  days  before  they 
could  join  us.  At  length,  on  the  J 3th  of  De- 
cember, eighteen  days  after  our  arrival  at 
Oudskoi,  the  hunters  made  their  appearance, 
and  after  a  deal  of  parleying  Ave  engaged  six- 
teen deer  for  the  journey  to  Ajan,  upon  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  tAvo  hundred  miles  distant,  Avhere 
Ave  Avere  told  Ave  could  procure  othevs.  Tavo 
of  the  hunters  AA-ere  to  accompany  us. 

The  only  route  to  Ajan  knoAvn  to  the  natives 
makes  a  Avide  detour  to  the  northeast,  AAhereas 
the  direct  line  is  northAvest.  This  Avould  en- 
force a  long  and  difficult  transportation  of  sup- 
plies and  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
telegraph.  We  resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  a 
more  direct  route  betAveen  the  Juggur  Mount- 
ains and  the  sea.  The  hunters  hesitated  to 
run  the  hazard ;  'but  upon  being  shoAvn  hoAv  our 
compass  Avould  guide  us  should  Ave  become 
lost,  they  consented  to  make  the  attempt. 
Our  Oudskoi  friends  faithfully  set  before  us  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  Ave  must  encounter, 
telling  us  terrible  tales  of  aAvful  "poorgas," 
or  storms,  in  Avhich  men  and  deer  Avere  bloAvn 
over  precipices,  and  never  again  heard  of.  A 
farcAvell  vechourka  Avas  given  in  our  honor,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  Ave  are  to  set  out, 
returning  to  Algasee,  the  journey  from  that 
place  to  Oudskoi  having  been  just  so  far  out  of 
our  Avay. 

December  19, — Clear andcold,  thethermorae- 
ter  at — 18°.  Three  times  have  we  essayed  to 
start,  and  as  often  been  delayed  to  take  another 
"  fifteen  drops.''  Then,  having  kissed  and  been 
kissed  three  times  by  every  Oudskoian,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  Ave  succeeded  in 
getting  off.  Recent  storms  had  obliterated  all 
the  beaten  tracks,  and  Ave  did  not  reach  Algasee 
until  tAvo  o'clock  next  morning,  trotting  most 
of  the  time  by  the  side  of  the  sled  to  keep  our- 
selves from  freezing.  Our  deer  Avere  at  a  feed- 
ing-ground a  couple  of  miles  distant.  Next 
morning  Ave  learned  that  during  the  night  tAvo 
of  the  best   deer  had  been  eaten  by  Avolves ; 
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eight  more  were  miss- 
ing. The  missing  ones 
were  soon  found,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  dead 
ones.  We  determined 
to  push  on,  two  of  us 
walking  by  turns  upon 
snow-shoes,  until  our 
supplies  should  be  so 
far  diminished  as  to  re- 
quire two  less  pack- 
deer.  We  pressed  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Reaching  the  bay,  we 
found  it  frozen  over  as 
far  as  vision  extended. 
Abrupt  cliffs  came 
down  to  the  water's 
edge,  but  clinging  to 

the  sides,  at  a  height  

of  fifteen  feet  above 
the      shore,      was      a 

bench  of  solid  ice,  along  which  we  must  make 
our  way,  for  the  ice  below  was  too  rotten  to 
bear  our  weight.  Sometimes  we  came  to  huge 
gaps,  where  the  bench  had  given  way.  Down 
these  we  had  to  lower  our  deer  and  packs  by 
means  of  seal- skin  lines,  and  haul  them  up  by 
main  force  on  the  opposite  side.  Fortunate- 
ly this  difficult  piece  was  only  a  mile  long.  For 
three  days  our  way  led  over  an  undulating  coun- 
try, interspersed  with  barrens  and  patches  of 
wood,  lying  between  the  Juggur  Mountains  and 
the  sea.  As  we  advanced  the  hills  grew  loftier, 
until  they  assumed  the  magnitude  of  mountains 
crowned  with  high,  bald  peaks. 

Christmas-eve  found  us  comfortably  encamp- 
ed round  a  huge  fire,  upon  which  a  savory  stew 
of  beef  and  wild  onions  Avas  cooking.  The 
Tungusians  were  flying  about  bare-headed,  their 
frowzy  black  hair  white  with  tlie  frost  of  tlieir 
breath.  Bush  is  seated  cross-legged  trying  to 
write  up  his  journal  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
His  inkstand  is  placed  in  the  hot  ashes.  He 
dips  his  pen  in  the  hot  ink  ;  but  before  he  has 
completed  a  sentence  it  becomes  half  frozen. 
He  thrusts  the  pen  into  the  flame,  thaws  the 
ink,  and  goes  on.  His  journal  shows  the  lines 
grooving  heavier  and  heavier  as  the  ink  thick- 
ened, and  followed  by  fine  lines  made  just  after 
the  thawing. 

We  went  on  ascending  the  mountains,  fol- 
lowing for  two  days  the  course  of  the  river 
Goram,  which  winds  through  a  deep  chasm 
bordered  by  lofty  cliffs  and  bald  peaks.  Some- 
times we  had  to  go  upon  the  smooth  ice,  which 
gEA^e  no  foot-hold  for  the  deer,  and  we  had  to 
drag  them  along.  Several  of  them  were  badly 
hurt  by  falls  upon  the  ice.  Riding  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  we  had  to  assist  the  deer  in 
getting  along.  Once  we  came  to  a  cache  of 
meat,  built  of  logs  and  elevated  upon  poles. 
The  lower  part  was  gnawed  by  Avolves  and 
foxcr,  who  had  jumped  up  and  snapped  with 
their  teeth,  attempting  to  get  at  the  meat  with- 


in. Close  by  was  a  fox-trap,  constructed  much 
like  our  "dead  falls."  Our  Tungusians  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  scurvy,  the  legs  and  feet 
being  much  swollen,  and  breaking  out  into  sores. 
Swartz  having  frozen  his  nose,  and  Telefont  his 
chin  and  toes,  we  began  to  suspect  that  it  was 
cold — a  suspicion  verified  by  the  thermometer, 
which  stood  at  — 35°.  On  the  30th  the  stream 
which  we  had  been  following  for  six  days  dwin- 
dled to  nothing,  and  was  lost  in  the  snow.  We 
were  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  range  in 
Eastern  Siberia.  The  rivers  which  rise  on  one 
side  fall  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  those  on  the 
other  side  fall  into  the  Lena,  whose  mouth  is 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  distant,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  descent  was  more  difficult 
for  our  deer  than  the  ascent,  the  pack-saddles 
continually  slipping  forward  upon  their  heads. 
But  the  temperature  began  to  moderate,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  — 8°.  Following  a  trail, 
Ave  came  upon  a  Tungusian  tent,  about  which 
tAventy  or  thirty  deer  Avere  feeding.  They 
made  a  charge  ui)on  our  train,  and  a  short  figlit 
ensued,  but  no  great  harm  was  done.  The 
OAvner  of  the  tent  said  he  could  shoAv  us  a  better 
route  than  the  one  Ave  Avere  folloAving,  but  he 
could  not  start  in  less  than  tAvo  days.  We 
were  not  sorry  to  give  our  deer  and  guides  a 
resting  spell. 

We  celebrated  Ncav -Year's  Day,  1866,  by 
changing  our  clothing,  Avhich  Ave  had  worn 
since  leaving  Oudskoi.  This  Avas  a  more  dif- 
ficult operation  than  might  be  supposed,  as  the 
thermometer  had  fallen  to  — 31°,  and  it  Avas  not 
pleasant  to  expose  the  naked  body  to  that  tem- 
perature even  for  a  few  minutes.  After  break- 
fast Ave  made  a  NcAv-Year's  call  upon  our  neigh- 
bors :  and,  although  "  the  compliments  of  the 
season"  could  only  be  expressed  by  signs,  the 
call  Avas  as  lively  as  such  things  usually  are. 
While  seated  at  dinner  Ave  recollected  that 
among  our  stores  Avas   a  can   Ifvbeled  "roast 
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turkey."  Tliere  could  not  be  a  more  appro- 
juiate  occasion  for  its  use.  We  admitted,  on 
the  testimony  of  tlie  label,  that  the  contents  of 
the  can  were  really  turkey,  but  the  flavor  gave 
no  additional  confirmation  of  the  averment. 

We  had  heard  of  the  enormous  appetites  of 
the  natives.  We  now  had  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  it.  One  of  our  Tungusians  had  been 
sent  back  on  an  errand.  The  two  others  sat 
down  to  their  supper.  First  they  made  away 
with  a  gallon  kettle  of  hot  tea.  Tlien  they  pre- 
j  nred  a  four-quart  pailful  of  boiled  fish  and 
soup.  Just  as  this  was  dispatched  their  com- 
rade returned,  and  the  same  pail  was  twice 
filled  with  boiled  beef,  all  of  which  was  devour- 
ed by  the  three,  the  bones  being  cracked  for  the 
marrow.  They  tlien  rinsed  out  the  pail,  and 
cooked  it  fidl  of  "crupa,"  a  kind  of  mush,  which 
v.ent  the  way  of  the  fish  and  beef.  Then  they 
fell  upon  "  ukale,"  or  dried  salmon,  devour- 
ing even  the  skin,  after  broiling  it  over  the  fire. 
'I'hen  they  built  their  own  camp  fire,  and  began 
to  cook  another  meal.  We  did  not  keep  any 
account  of  the  dishes,  but  the  last  thing  we 
heard  after  retiring  was  the  cracking  of  beef 
bones  to  get  at  the  marrovv.  Swartz  told  us 
that  a  few  months  before  a  number  of  horses 
had  be'n  sent  to  Ajan  under  charge  of  half  a 
dozen  Cossacks.  One  of  the  horses  broke  its 
leg,  and  had  to  be  killed.  At  evening  the  six 
(.'ossacks  sat  down  to  the  carcass,  and  in  the 
morning  there  was  nothing  left  of  it  but  the 
hide  and  bones.  Even  the  head  and  entrails 
iiad  Ijeen  eaten. 

The  capacity  of  the  natives  for  enduring  cold 
is  wonderful.  When  avc  could  not  ex])ose  our 
ears  for  two  minutes  without  having  them  frozen, 
tliey  would  go  for  an  hour  at  a  time  bare-head- 
ed, their  hoods  being  thrown  back.  One  day 
Bush  partly  froze  his  fingers  in  lighting  his  pipe 
by  means  of  flint  and  steel.  The  operation  did 
not  occupy  three  minutes.  At  the  same  time 
our  Tungusians  had  been  working  for  half  an 
hour  Avith  naked  hands,  loading  the  deer,  hand- 
ling packages,  and  lashing  them  together  with 
seal-skin  thongs. 

I  will  not  set  down  the  monotonous  incidents 
of  the  long  march  of  fifteen  days  before  we 
reached  Ajan.  The  weather  was  clear  but 
cold,  the  highest  point  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer was  — 4°,  the  lowest  — 35°.  We  occa- 
sionally came  upon  a  little  native  encampment, 
and  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner 
of  our  reception.  We  reached  Ajan  on  the 
17th  of  January,  having  in  a  little  less  than 
three  months  accomplished  700  miles — some- 
what more  than  half  of  the  distance  to  Okhotsk. 
Here  we  were  to  undergo  another  detention  of 
tliree  weeks. 

February  7. — Our  long  stay  at  Ajan  has  come 
to  an  end.  I  will  group  together  a  few  of  the 
leading  incidents.  The  place  had  formerly 
been  an  imjwrtant  post  of  the  Russian  Fur 
Company,  and  the  residence  of  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Eastern  Siberia.  When  the  Okhotsk 
swarmed  with  whales  it  was  a  great  resort  of 


American  whalers.  We  were  told  by  a  cap- 
tain that  he  had  at  one  time  from  his  own  deck 
counted  seventy-two  vessels,  more  than  half  of 
them  trying  out  oil.  But  the  whales  have  been 
almost  exterminated,  and  the  Fur  Company 
has  just  abandoned  it,  leaving  only  a  few  men 
to  guard  the  remaining  stores.  We  were  ig- 
norant of  this  when  we  left  Nikolayefsk,  but 
were  informed  of  it  as  -vve  drev.-  near  the  place. 
We  had  expected  to  find  only  a  few  rude  log- 
cabins,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a 
large  log  magazine,  with  a  colonnade  of  heavy 
wooden  })illars.  Around  were  lying  anchors, 
chains,  tackle,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  a 
naval  dejjot.  The  town  itself,  situated  in  a 
fine  grove,  consists  of  a  dozen  houses  built  of 
logs,  but  superior  to  any  thing  we  had  seen  in 
Siberia,  Nikolayefsk  not  excepted.  Besides 
these,  at  the  landing  were  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  officers,  besides  bath-houses  and  a  small 
chapel.  As  we  rode  up,  Swartz  recognized  sev- 
eral old  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Popoff,  the  commandant,  and  Mr.  Sleigerstroff. 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Fur  Company. 
The  latter  placed  his  bouse  at  our  disjiosal,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large 
room,  carpeted,  papered,  and  furnished  with 
pictures  and  mirrors.  But  we  learned  tliat  no 
deer  could  be  procured  nearer  than  Nelkan, 
almost  inO  miles  distant,  where  a  Timgusian 
starasta  resided.  Mr.  Popofll"  sent  a  messenger, 
dii-ecting  him  to  procure  fifteen  deer  and  send 
them  on  as  soon  as  j.'ossible.  With  these  we 
miglit  easily  have  made  our  way  by  the  regular 
post-route  to  Okhotsk,  but  tliis  road  strikes  far 
inland,  traversing  two  sides  of  a  great  triangle, 
in  all  1800  miles.  We  were  determined  to  try 
to  find  a  direct  route  for  the  telegraph  througli 
the  wilderness  along  one  side  of  the  triangle. 
The  commandant  urged  us  not  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. The  route,  he  said,  was  only  partially 
known  to  the  most  adventurous  hunters  ;  he 
himself  had  once  attempted  it,  but  on  the  sec- 
ond day  had  been  obliged  to  turn  back  on  ac- 
count of  storms  and  impassable  mountains. 
But  our  recent  successful  journey  liad  inspired 
us  with  confidence,  and  we  resolved  to  make 
the  attempt. 

Day  after  day  passed  with  no  tidings  of  the 
messenger  sent  to  the  Tungusians.  We  were 
sure  that  Major  Abasa  must  long  before  have 
reached  Okhotsk,  and,  not  finding  us  there, 
would  be  uneasy  at  our  absence.  Each  day's 
delay  increased  our  anxiety  to  start.  We  tried 
to  procure  dogs,  in  order  to  make  our  Avay  along 
the  ice-l)elt.  But  neither  dogs  or  dog  food  were 
to  be  had.  At  length — on  the  28th  of  January 
— a  party  of  Tungusians  arrived,  who  agreed  to 
take  us  half  the  distance,  to  a  place  where  re- 
sided a  rich  old  native,  who  had  deer  in  abun- 
dance, and  would  convoy  us  the  remainder  of  the 
way.  But  their  own  deer  were  far  inland,  and 
it  would  require  several  days  to  bring  them  up. 
In  the  mean  while  every  effort  was  made  to 
make  our  delay  as  little  irksome  as  ])cssible,  and 
to  provide  us  with  a  fresh  outfit.      Even  in  de- 
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scribing  our  long 
journey,  where  all 
Russians  were  so  un- 
varyingly generous  ^^ 
and  hospitable,  we  'S^- 
luust  pay  a  special 
tribute  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Popoff.  With- 
out his  assistance  we 
should  never  have 
been  able  to  prose- 
cute our  explorations 
beyond  Ajan. 

At  length — on  the 
oth    of    February —      ^ 
Romann    Caramsin,     -^^=-  - 
the  Tungusian  star-     ^^^=i 
asta,  arrived  with  the 
welcome  intelligence 

that  our  deer  would  be  the  next  day  at  a  post- 
station  sixteen  miles  distant,  to  which  he  would 
caiTy  ns  on  his  own  reindeer  sleds,  Ilereto- 
tere — with  the  exception  of  a  short  ride  for 
pleasure — our  only  experience  with  reindeer 
had  been  for  riding  and  packing. 

We  started  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  soon  found  that  we  had  judged,  of 
the  reindeer  from  very  inferior  individuals,  and 
that  there  was  truth  as  well  as  poetry  in  the  ac- 
counts of  reindeer  traveling.  There  was  all  the 
difference  between  riding  a  broken-down  liack 
and  holding  the  reins  behind  a  pair  of  swift 
trotters.  It  was  clear,  cold,  and  perfectly 
still ;  the  only  sound  was  that  of  the  deer  on  the 
hard,  crisp  snow.  The  light  of  the  stars  was 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  see  our  way,  except 
v/here  it  passed  through  some  dense  forests  of 
larches.  It  was  a  regular  New  England  sleigh- 
ride,  even,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  harmless 
upset ;  for  all  at  once  the  foremost  sled,  in 
which  were  Bush  and  his  driver,  disappeared. 
It  had  been  upset  just  where  the  road  ran  along 
the  top  of  a  bank,  pitching  the  driver  head- 
foremost into  a  snow-bank  fifteen  feet  below. 
Tlie  deer  stopped  short,  and  before  the  rest  of 
•as  could  come  up  a  cheery  shout  from  Bush 
assured  us  that  all  was  right. 

At  the  post-station  we  found  our  deer  and 
guides  in  readiness.  The  latter  were  two  in- 
telligent young  fellows,  relatives  of  Caramsin. 
As  the  journey  would  probably  involve  a  large 
amount  of  snow-shoeing  in  order  to  break  a 
tracl<  in  places,  they  had  hired  another  Tungu- 
sian to  accompany  us  with  two  deer  for  tliis 
purpose. 

Onward  and  still  onward  for  a  week,  until  we 
came  to  the  yourt  of  Egory,  a  rich  old  Tun- 
gusian, who  urged  us  to  stay  with  him  for  at 
least  a  day.  lie  feasted  us  grandly  upon  young 
venison,  reindeer  tongues,  and  tea,  the  equal  of 
which  we  venture  to  say  is  not  to  be  found  out 
of  China  or  Russia.  They  say  that  the  flavor 
of  tea  is  greatly  impaired  by  a  sea  voyage,  a 
theory  which  we  were  quite  ready  to  admit. 
We  asked  the  old  man  how  many  deer  he  own- 
ed.    He  could  not  tell ;  for  he  could  not,  he 
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said,  count  far  enough  to  find  out.  Since  fall 
he  had  lost  more  than  a  hundred,  who  had 
been  killed  by  wolves,  or  wandered  off  with  the 
wild  deer;  but  he  had  been  partially  repaid, 
for  he  had  shot  twenty-five  wild  deer  which  he 
had  found  feeding  with  his  herds.  But  he  said 
that  he  was  poor  when  compared  with  some  of 
his  neighbors,  who  owned  so  many  that  they 
did  not  pretend  to  keep  track  of  them.  An 
animal  that  would  cost  thirty  rubles  at  Oud- 
skoi  can  be  bought  here  for  a  bottle  of  rum. 

The  old  man  was  an  eager  bear-hunter,  if 
we  might  judge  from  the  skins  and  spears  lying 
around.  The  spears  are  of  native  manufacture  ; 
the  blades,  which  are  about  ten  inches  long, 
are  beautifully  inlaid  with  designs  in  copper. 
They  are  rarely  used  except  for  dispatching  a 
bear  that  has  been  tra])ped  or  wounded.  Two 
kinds  of  traps  are  used.  One  is  built  of  logs 
upon  the  princii)le  of  our  ordinary  "  figure-4:" 
box  trap.  The  other  consists  of  a  stout  cross- 
bow, fastened  to  a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  path 
frequented  by  the  animals.  Connected  with 
the  trigger  is  a  string  running  across  the  path, 
so  arranged  that  when  the  foot  of  the  animal 
touches  it  the  arrow  is  discharged  into  his  side. 

On  the  18th  we  reached  the  yourt  of  the  old 
Tungusian,  which  was  to  be  our  half-way  station. 
We  had  been  partly  expected,  for  a  week  be- 
fore a  Cossack  had  ])assed  with  dispatches  for 
us  from  Major  Abasa,  who  had  some  time  be- 
fore arrived  at  Okhotsk.  This  was  all  we  could 
learn,  for  the  messenger  had  taken  a  different 
route  from  the  one  by  which  we  had  come. 
Here  we  parted  with  our  guides,  who  said  that 
they  had  fulfilled  their  engagement  to  bring  us 
half-way.  But  Egory  said  that  Ivan,  the  star- 
asta,  lived  four  days'  journey  distant,  and  that 
it  woidd  take  us  twenty  days  to  reach  Okhotsk, 
We  engaged  deer  to  carry  us,  our  host  and  an- 
other old  fellow  going  with  us  as  guides.  He 
proved  to  be  a  bit  of  a  rogue,  for  it  was  only  a 
day  and  a  half  to  the  starasta's.  Egory  had 
more  than  doubled  the  distance  in  order  to 
make  a  better  bargain  for  the  use  of  his  deer. 

The  name  of  the  starasta  was  Ivan,  which  is 
quite  as  common  in  Russia  as  John,  its  English 
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equivalent,  is  with  iis.  The  village  consist- 
ed of  four  tents,  pitched  in  a  forest  of  larch. 
The  snow  all  around  was  trodden  down  by  deer, 
about  forty  of  whom  made  a  charge  upon  us, 
but  were  easily  driven  otF. 

Ivan  received  us  kindly,  and  conducted  us  to 
one  of  the  tents,  excusing  himself  for  not  of- 
t'ering  us  his  own,  for  the  valid  reason  that  he 
had  been  made  a  great-grandfather  the  night 
before.  An  animated  conversation  ensued, 
though  carried  on  under  some  difficulties,  as 
every  question  and  answer  had  to  be  translated 
into  four  languages  before  reaching  its  destina- 
tion. Swartz  rendered  our  English  into  Rus- 
sian, Ivan  (not  the  starasta,  but  a  Cossack  who 
had  come  with  us  all  the  way  from  Oudskoi) 
put  the  Russian  into  Yakout,  Avhich  Egory  ren- 
dered into  Tungusian,  The  starasta  was  es- 
pecially anxious  to  learn  about  America  and 
the  iVmericans.  As  we  were  seating  ourselves 
at  tea  he  bowed  his  head,  murmured  a  short 
prayer,  and  crossed  himself.  Seeing  that  "we 
did  not  do  the  sanle,  he  sat  silent  for  a  time  ; 
then  asked,  "  Do  the  Americans  have  a  God?" 
We  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Again  he  pon- 
dered a  few  moments;  then  asked,  "Do  the 
French  have  a  God?"  Our  ansAver,  "Yes," 
seemed  to  puzzle  him  still  more.  We  after- 
ward discovered  that  the  natives  here  have  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  the  French,  based  upon 
exaggerated  reports  which  have  reached  them 
of  the  barbarities  of  the  French  during  the 
Crimean  war. 

We  decided  to  remain  a  while  at  Ivan's,  for 
we  were  coniident  that  Abasa's  messenger 
would  learn  that  he  had  passed  us,  and  would 
return  on  his  track.  He  came  on  the  third 
day,  bringing  dispatches.  Abasa  had  been 
alone  at  Okhotsk  for  several  weeks,  Kennan 


having  left  him  af 
Ghijigha,  and  gone 
northward  to  Behr- 
ing's  Sea  in  search  of 
Macrae's  party,  who 
were  supposed  to  have 
landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Anadyr  River. 
We  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  engaging 
fresh  deer  from  Ivan. 
But  when,  as  here. 
I  hey  are  in  large 
herds,  they  become 
half  wild,  and  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  catch 
:hem.  Ours  had  to 
be  selected  from  a 
iierd  of  three  hun- 
dred, and  it  took  all 
— men.  women,  and 
■hildren  —  to  ei!ect 
this.  However,  at 
last  it  was  done,  and 
on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary we  were  once 
more  on  our  way. 
Four  Tungusians  went  with  us  to  relieve  each 
other  in  breaking  a  road.  These,  with  Abasa's 
Cossack  and  his  native  interpreter,  joined  to 
our  own  party,  formed  quite  a  considerable 
caravan.  Although  the  snow  was  deep,  and 
the  weather  cold  (on  the  28th  the  thermome- 
ter Avent  down  to  — 40°),  we  got  along  very 
Avell,  and  at  last,  on  the  30th  of  March,  reached 
Okhotsk,  where  we  found  IMnjor  Abasa  await- 
ing US.  It  was  more  than  six  months  since  wc 
had  parted  at  Fetropaulovski.  Of  these  nearly 
five  had  been  occupied  in  the  journey  from  Ni- 
kolayefsk,  although  the  actual  distance  is  only 
about  1200  miles. 

For  a  considerable  time  Ave  had  been  travel- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the  Ya- 
kouts,  the  most  superior  and  numerous  tribe  of 
Eastern  Siberia.  They  dAvell  in  permanent 
abodes,  have  many  horses  and  coavs,  and  mani- 
fest much  ingenuity  in  Avorking  metals  and 
carving  in  ivory.  Their  principal  town,  Ya- 
kutsk, 600  miles  from  Okhotsk,  contains  6000 
inhabitants. 

Okhotsk  Avas  once  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Here  Behring  built  the  vessels  in 
which  he  started  on  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
Since  the  founding  of  Nikolayefsk  it  has  fallen 
into  decay.  Most  of  the  former  houses  have 
been  pulled  down  for  fire-Avood.  It  noAV  con- 
tains thirty  dwellings  and  three  hundred  inhab- 
itants, Russians.  Cossacks,  and  Yakouts. 

April  3. — We  had  expected  to  remain  at 
Okhotsk  until  spring — that  is,  the  first  of  June 
— awaiting  the  arrival  of  vessels,  but  in  ten  days 
Major  Abasa  decided  to  return  to  Ghijigha,  to 
hurry  on  preparations  for  building  the  telegraph 
as  soon  as  materials  and  men  should  arrive 
there.  He  asked  Bush  to  accompany  him. 
The  distance.  800  miles,  was  to  be  performed 
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by  dog  sleds.  Those  provided  for  this  jour- 
ney were  of  a  kind  here  called  "pavoshkas," 
so  long  that  the  passenger  can  lie  in  them  at 
full  length  ;  the  back  has  a  cover  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  to  this  may 
be  fastened  a  curtain  reaching  to  the  front,  so 
that  the  traveler  can  shut  himself  completely 
in,  the  driver  being  entirely  without  protec- 
tion. Fifteen  or  twenty  dogs  are  required  for 
such  a  sled.  The  rate  of  speed  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  on  the  first  day  we  made  about 
seventy-two  miles  in  twelve  hours.  I  shall 
note  but  a  few  incidents  of  this  journey.  One 
day,  while  sitting  in  a  yourt,  we  saw  a  little 
white  animal,  looking  much  like  a  weasel,  dart- 


ing in  and  out  of  a  pile  of  wood.  We  were  as- 
tonished at  being  told  that  this  was  the  ermine, 
whose  fur  figures  so  largely  as  a  royal  adorn- 
ment. Here  they  are  of  so  little  account  that 
a  skin  is  worth  only  six  cents,  and  they  are 
only  taken  to  pay  the  church  taxes.  They  are 
caught  in  an  ingenious  kind  of  trap.  It  is  a 
square  frame,  with  a  cross-bar  sliding  in  grooves 
at  the  sides  ;  to  this  is  attached  a  string  con- 
nected with  a  light  bow  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  string  is  touched  the  bow  is  loosed, 
and  the  bar  is  brought  against  the  end  of  the 
frame.  This  is  placed  over  the  ermine's  hole  ; 
in  corping  out  he  springs  the  bow,  and  is  caught 
by  the  neck  without  injuring  the  skin. 
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At  one  place  the  eliiefs  assembled  to  hear 
the  major's  proposition  for  building  the  tele- 
graph. They  looked  dubious.  He  explained 
that  it  consisted  of  a  line  of  poles  across  llic 
country,  with  a  wire  along  their  tops.  One 
asked  in  what  direction  the  line  would  go. 
Upon  being  told,  they  were  still  more  gloomy. 
At  last  one  asked  how  for  apart  the  poles  would 
be.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  distance, 
their  countenances  brightened  at  once.  They 
knew  that  the  line  would  cross  tlieir  usual 
routes  of  travel,  and  supposed  that  the  poles 
would  be  so  close  together  that  deer  could  not 
pass  between.      Their  fears  were  now  dispelled. 
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and  they  promised  us  two, hundred  deer  in  the 
spring  at  two  and  a  half  rubles  ($1  87)  each. 

One  day  we  met  a  native   riding  one  deer 
and  leading  another.    Our  whole  pack  of  dogs, 


YAKOUT   MAN. 

two  hundred  in  number,  dashed  after  the  deer 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  restrain  them,  though 
some  of  the  drivers  turned  their  sleds  bottom 
upward  to  check  their  speed.  A  dozen  dogs 
sprang  upon  the  deer,  and  pulled  it  to  the 
ground.  The  drivers  leaped  among  them,  and 
belabored  them  with  their  heavy  clubs.  Tlic 
deer,  recovering  from  its  fright,  leaped  into  tiie 
crowd  of  dogs,  springing  into  the  air  and  strik- 
ing oxit  witli  all  its  feet  at  once.  The  dogs 
were  driven  off,  and  the  deer' trotted  off  to  join 
its  companion.  In  a  moment  another  pack  of 
the  dogs  were  upon  it,  and  before  they  could 
be  driven  off"  the  deer  was  killed.  We  satisfied 
the  owner  by  a  liberal  compensation  for  liis 
loss. 

On  the  od  of  April  we  came  in  sight  of 
a  considerable  settlement  on  a  river-bank. 
This  was  Ghijigha,  the  end  of  our  present 
journey,  and  the  entrepot  of  the  surround- 
ing region.  Here  we  were  provided  with 
comfortable  quarters  in  a  large  log-house 
belonging  to  a  fur-trader,  of  which  we  had 
hardh-  taken  possession  when  i\\9  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  several  fur-clad  figures 
rushed  in.  It  was  only  by  their  voices 
tliat  we  could  in  two  of  them  recognize  Ken- 
nan  and  iMacrae.  Their  adventures  are  worth 
telling;  but  Kernan  has  already  told  them. 

TO    r.K    OONTINl"Kl>. 


LOVIXG,  BUT  UNLOVED. 


Out  from  his  palace  liome 

He  came  to  my  cottage  door : 
Few  were  his  looks  and  words, 

But  they  linger  for  evermore. 
The  smile  of  his  sad  blue  eyes 

Was  tender  as  smile  could  be : 
Yet  I  was  nothing  to  him, 

Though  he  was  the  world  to  me  I 

Fair  was  the  bride  he  won. 

Yet  her  heart  was  never  his  own  : 
Her  beauty  he  had  and  held. 

But  his  spirit  was  ever  alone. 
I  woidd  have  been  his  slave. 

With  a  kiss  for  my  life-long  fee  ; 
But  I  was  nothing  to  him. 

While  he  was  the  world  to  me! 


To-day,  in  his  stately  home. 

On  a  flower-strewn  bier  he  lies, 
With  the  drooping  lids  fost  closed 

O'er  the  beautiful  sad  blue  eyes. 
And  among  the  mourners  who  mourn 

I  may  not  a  mourner  be ; 
For  I  ^^•as  nothing  to  him. 

Though  he  was  the  world  to  me! 

How  will  it  be  with  our  souls 

When  they  meet  in  the  better  land 
What  the  mortal  could  never  know. 

Will  the  spirit  yet  understand? 
Or,  in  some  celestial  form, 

Must  the  sorrow  repeated  be, 
And  I  be  nothing  to  liim. 

While  he  dims  heaven  for  me? 


'I'liK  n\\i\)  OK  Ai:i;orsi'()Ki). 
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Tine  KNCUANTMKNTS  OK  WAVKULKY, 

AS    I'l.l.r    l«V     A    Cllll,!). 

IT  is  scniuMinu's  ;i  iii;illi'r  of  cmious  inU'rcsl, 
and  CM'M  o\'  diik-Ii  iililily,  lo  oh.so.i'vc  in 
wliiit  injiimiT  .'tiul  ill  wluit  (loj4;iO(>  ju'hitniul 
ni(Mi(;il  jj^roiUnoss  skws  its  llioiiglil  in  ni-w  iiml 
inmiiilurci  si)il. 

Moniory  liiki's  nic  buck  (wrnty  years  It)  a 
Miidsdninior  morning  passed  in  a  Cavorilo  room. 
It  had  an  oriel  window  lookinfj;  to  tlio  east,  over 
an  nnl)len»islied  lawn,  to  Ji  river  Kliniinerinji^  at. 
isolated  intervals  tliron^Ii  inti'.rveninji;  ^oliaKl^ 

On  one  side  ol'tlie  ro«nn  were  hooks  (Voni  lloor 
to  otMliiij:; — a  display  without,  ostentation,  every 
hook  hy  virtnc  of  its  exeelleuei^  ^iviiifj;  honor 
lo,  and  takinp;  uouo.  (Voni,  the  place  it,  oeenjiied. 

i  rcntendier  tnat.  room  as  holding  a,n  anj^ust 
fonipany.  l*oet,  historian,  moralist,  scientist, 
and  rt)maneer  eonlrihuted  It)  the  shelves  the 
slron)j;est  meat,  oi*  their  several  literal nres. 

These  Ireasinx's  helonp;ed  to  me  in  the  meas 
ure  that,  I  was  able  and  chose  to  possess  myself 
i)f  them.  While  yet.  livinjj;  amon^  ns  fi;riMit.  au- 
thors have,  and  jreneridly  iisi\  nntpialiliiHl  op- 
tit)n  in  their  choice  of  society ;  hnt,  in  their  works 
they  K>ve  freely  of  their  company,  and  one  has 
only  to  say  to  whom  he  w  ill  hcurken,  and  lui  or 
she  steps  forward,  and  the  rest,  await,  their  tnrn. 

Mot  Maria,  "del  Occidente,"  hnt,  so  much  of 
her  as  shines  in  "'IMie  Hride  of  Seven,"  looked 
at  me.hy  the  sidi*.  of  "  Anastasins"  and  "/a 
noni." 

I  knew  Konu'thin^  of  IMutarch,  "Tins  Spec- 
tati)r,"  and  "The  Fool  of  Quality,"  and  the 
stranjije  fascination  of  "  Fraidienslein."  These 
spoke  not  in  ntterly  nnknown  tonji;nes  to  the 
child  nine  years  old. 

I  knew  "Undine"  and  "Tlie  Whiivs  I.adv" 
hy  heart;  had  felt  the  ihinll  of  /schokke, 
the  (liHi'rin^  yet  e<pial  (harm  of  Marmontid's 
"  Ineas  of  Kern."  I  had  even  peepetl  anions 
the   ])a^;es   of  ostraci/inl  'I'om   Taiiu^  an(L  had 


felt  the    pulse   <.f  til 


■:ht 


•ken 


pii 


Manic  with  which  (Jeorp;e  Sand's  f\(<nins  lijrhls 
the  piiK^"  <d'  "  t'«)nsuelo." 

From  siK'h  a  various  yet  con^!,riious  I'easI, 
though  ]mrtaken  of  with  childish  ih'siilloriness 
and  indiscrimination,  there  can  !>(>  no  doiil)!  a 
certain  slriMi^-lh  and  apprecialioii  w  crcactpiircd  ; 
the  colorinji;  <if  the  mind  was  saved  funn  too 
tamely  hli'iidinj,!;  with  itself;  so  that  "Waver 
h'y"  hroiif^ht  nic  licllcr  laic,  iml  lliaii  it  con 
tained,  hut  than  I  cdiild  p«ismI.1\  lia\c  ciijoycil 
hnt  for  Just  such  a  jtrccediuK  repast. 

All  the  richni'ss  ami  inspiration  of  that  ear 
lier  l)ook-dtrvonrin>!,  sticjimcd  to  ihe  illuiiiiiLi 
lion  of  the  nnread. 

On  that  midsummer  morniii}^-  I  went  d<»\\ii 
on  my  knees  before  a  myslerioiis  row  of  vol 
times  sheathed  in  thick  brown  paper.  Out 
ol"  these  unpromising  ciirysalides  ihc  \\a\('ile\ 
novids,  in  chastely  elcp,ant  binding,  liiiiililcd  into 
my  lap.  It  was  the  illustrated  Abbolsford  edi 
lion,  not  the  American  reprint,  and  ihcir  mere 
outward  appearance  was  an  infection  of  delight. 

Scdecting  "  lvanh(u>,"  and  ciiiliiig   up  in  the 
oriel  window    S(>al,  llie    cncliaiilmciils   tif   Wa 
verley  began  for  me. 

I  read  all  these  novcbi,  and  tiicii  ic  read 
"  Kenilworth,"  "The  I'irale,"  "  I  v.iiihoe,  ' 
"Anne  of  (Jcierstcin,"  "Heart  «•('  Mid  Lo 
thian,"  and  "  Hri«le  of  l.aninicrnio<»r." 

These  were  the  favorites. 

So  far  as  is  possibb'  the  child  luiiid  tlicalri/es 
all  of  which  it  reads  or  is  told.  Memory  serves 
me  with  many  instances,  one  or  two  of  which 
will  show  my  nusaniiiK. 

At  the  turn  of  an  evcrgrc(>n  avenue,  wlii«  h 
seemed  the  special  haunt  of  windgiists,  I  nstid 
to  sit  with  "The  rirate"  lying  on  my  knee. 
Koring  over  the  weird  |iictint»  of  Old  Normi  of 
the  I<Mlfiil  Ili'iid,  I  would  close  my  eyes  and 
fancy  the  increased  rushing  of  the  bree/e  was 
the  rustling  nninths  of  Old  Noma,  as  she  glided 
past.  Tlu'ie  was  a  ph-asing  terror  in  this  dcdii 
sion,  aiisvvtM-ing  as  it  did  to  my  siimnums  with 
(he  \  is  idiii'ss'uf  actiialily. 
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In  otlier  phases  of  the  same  en- 
chantment, wrapped  and  hooded  in 
an  old  shawl,  and  crutch  in  hand,  I 
have  flitted  by  that  same  corner 
personating  Old  Noma ;  pale,  I 
doubt  not,  with  the  self-deluding 
phantasm,  and  glaring  at  the  imag- 
inary child  in  my  usual  seat  as  if 
she  were  there  palpable,  and  trem- 
bling at  the  vision. 

Again,  I  was  Jeanie  Deans,  with 
sore  heart  and  undaunted  spirit 
journeying  to  the  queen,  pleading 
for  a  beloved  young  sister's  life, 
and  trusting  more  to  the  queen's 
royal  heart  of  womanhood  than  to 
her  royal  crown  of  state. 

In  a  rose-vined  balcony,  which 
imagination  readily  converted  into 
giddy  battlements,  I  leaned  upon 
its  verge  (fresh  from  the  reading  of 
"  Ivanhoe"),  and  dared  Sir  Brian 
de  Bois  Guilbert  to  advance  a  step  ; 
and  yet  again  sorrowed,  as  Rebecca 
did  not,  over  the  haughty  Templar's 
bitter  fate. 

Jealous  for  Rebecca,  I  did  not 
like  liowena ;  and,  with  the  child- 
like audacity  that  does  not  know  it 
is  bold,  I  shaped  that  portion  of 
the  novel  more  to  my  OAvn  mind, 
and,  with  an  equal  hardihood, 
changed  about  the  characteristics 
oflvanhoe  and  Sir  Brian,  giving  of 
what  seemed  the  softness  and  inconsequence 
of  the  former  to  Sir  Brian,  and  taking  from  the 


^^^Z I 


■^'^ 
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latter,  since  he  was  dead  and  could  not  miss 

them,  some   of  the   stern,  brave  elements   for 

which  he  could  have  no  further 

use,    and    grafting    them    upon 

Ivanhoe. 

I  enjoyed   this   greatly,  with 
impunity,  and  that  beautiful  in- 
ditference  to"  such  sacrilege  pe- 
culiar to  childhood. 
-  "Anne  of  Geierstein"  left  a 

^  less    complex   but   more    grave 

^  impression;  but  it  was  "Kenil- 

-^-  worth''  that  cut  its  features  most 

^  sharply  in  my  remembrance;  and 

it  is  chiefly  by  the  efl^ect  pro- 
duced by  one  event  in  it  that  the 
whole  remains  so  clear. 

Without  reasoning  upon  it,  I 
felt  that  the  love  of  Amy  Robsart 
for  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  a 
fine  and  genuine  emotion,  I 
experienced  a  mental  breathless- 
ness  as  the  plot  unfolded  by 
which  that  high  -  spirited  but 
trne  and  gentle  creature  was  to 
be  sacrificed. 

The  readers  of  "Kenilworth" 
will  remember  that  the  earl, 
who  was  in  great  favor  with 
the  reigning  prude  of  England, 
feared  to  risk  Elizabeth's  par- 
tiality by  the   disclosure   of  lii.s 
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marriage  with  Amy  ;  and  that  by  his  direction 
Amy  led  a  life  of  complete  seclusion,  bright- 
ened only  by  occasional  secret  visits  from  the 
earl. 

Varney,  the  valet  and  confidant  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  was  an  unscrupulous,  shrewd,  am- 
bitious villain,  who,  in  playing  upon  his  mas- 
ter's weaknesses,  and  rousing  his  ambition  to 
the  throne,  and  furthering  his  bold  hopes,  con- 
ceived that  he  should  best  secure  his  own  ad- 
vancement, reasoning  that  if  Leicester  were 
king,  the  faithful  Varney  would  be  rewarded. 

The  lovely,  ill-fated  Countess  Amy  was  the 

obstacle.    By  a  long  course  of  adroit  deception 

and  knavery  Varney  succeeded  in  bringing  the 

earl  to  believe  Amy  false,  and  to  consent,  though 

Vol.  XLIIL— No.  256.-33 


with  agony  and  reluctance,  to  her  "most  foul 
murder"  —  a  consent  repented  of  when  too 
late,  as  weak  wickedness  is  apt  to  be. 

As  none  but  the  earl  came  to  see  her,  Amy 
felt  sure  of  his  a])proach  whenever  the  clang  of 
hoofs  resounded  from  the  pavement  of  the  court. 
There  was  a  trap-door  at  the  threshold  of  the 
chamber  in  which  she  was  finally  immured, 
from  beneath  which  the  usual  supports  were  re- 
moved. A  horse  was  led  or  driven  into  the 
court,  and  the  earl's  familiar  whistle  well  imi- 
tated— the  signal  for  love's  greeting  being  thus 
diabolically  chosen  for  love's  utmost  outrage. 

Hearing  these  sounds,  Amy,  beautiful  and 
full  of  new  hope,  flew  to  the  door,  all  love  and 
tender  impatience,  to  be  instantly  plunged  in 
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gloom  and  death,  while  her  wretched,  waver- 
ing husband  was  miserably  dallying  with  Eliza- 
beth. 

Amy  Robsart's  tragic  story  Avas  like  an  act- 
uar occurrence  to  me,  to  which  I  could  not  be 
reconciled ;  nor  did  I  fail  to  tax  Scott  with 
needless  cruelty  in  bringing  so  much  treasure 
of  mind  and  person  to  such  a  fate.* 

In  the  "Bride  of  Lammermoor"  I  passed  al- 
ternately from  pathos  to  passionate  indignation. 

The  Lord  of  Ravenswood,  without  alto- 
gether pleasing,  fascinated  me.  I  was  impa- 
tient to  have  him  seize  Lucy  Ashton  right 
out  of  the  feudal  midst,  and  be  off  with  her, 
though  I  secretly  owned  her  not  quite  worth 
the  pains ;  for  again,  in  childisli  balance,  I  had 
weighed  her  with  Juliet  of  the  Capulets,  and 
found  her  wanting. 

But  I  did  long  to  see  Lady  Ashton  properly 
defeated  and  confounded,  and,  in  place  of  the 
real  and  ghastly  sequel,  loved  to  fancy  Lord 
Edgar  snatching  his  bride  in  the  face  of  her 
arrogant  mother's  frowns,  and  bearing  her 
away  in  triumph,  under  the  shadow  of  that 
sable  plume  that  afterward  told  the  mournful 
story  of  the  quicksand. 


*  The  character  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  a  feebler 
type,  of  which  we  have  a  modem  masterpiece.  The 
cruelty  of  weakness,  the  seltish  sensitiveness,  wliich 
shrinks  not  from  giving,  but  from  receiving  pain, 
which  drifts  away  from  all  that  is  courageous,  gen- 
erous, just,  and  toward  all  that  is  indolenc^e  and  ease, 
have  vivid  existence  in  the  character  of  Tito  as  drawn 
by  the  pen  which  wrote  "  Komola." 


A  sense  of  the  chivalrous,  tender,  romantic, 
and  imaginative  in  human  nature,  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  in  external  nature,  and  a 
tinge  of  the  gloomy  superstitions  and  seeming 
fatalities  of  life — these  are  what  I  retain  of  the 
enchantments  of  Waverley. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  associate  any  idea  of 
criticism  with  these  childish  recollections  of  an 
author  who,  if  popularity  determined  greatness, 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  known. 
I  have  thought  the  sum  of  their  influence  upon 
me  (being  such  as  any  child,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, might  have  felt)  miglit  have  a  certain 
significance  and  value  for  those  who  recognize 
the  purity,  astuteness,  and  simplicity  in  the 
crude  conceptions  of  a  child's  mind,  and  who 
know  that  these  early  appreciations,  with  all 
their  incompleteness,  foreshadow  unerringly  the 
nature,  if  not  the  degree,  of  all  later  under- 
standings. 

Through  either  experience  or  observation, 
life  brings  to  most  a  knowledge  of  many  kinds 
of  love.  Love  that  is  loyal,  like  that  of  Jeanie 
Deans ;  love  that  is  as  gently  trustful  and 
as  basely  requited  as  Amy  Robsart's  ;  that  is 
as  worthless  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester's,  and 
love  that  is  wrecked  pathetically,  in  its  own 
weakness,  as  in  the  "Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

Over  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  the  tender  pa- 
thos of  that  story — not  in  its  ghastlier  features, 
but  in  its  broken  love-charm — returns  to  me, 
and  glides  after  the  shadowy  fashion  of  memo- 
ries into  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  Lyric 
of  the  Lilies. 
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il^MIMii^::''^^^^ 


J5Y   TJIE   FOUNTAIN. 


THE    TRYST. 

The  deer  are  in  the  woodlands  • 

Ine  birds  are  on  the  wint'--    ' 
The  June  hath  clad  in  rose^ ' 

The  moss-green  robes  of  snrin- 
tair  is  young  Lucv  Ashton, 

Waiting  by  the  spring; 
Fair  are  the  marble  lilies ; 

Pair  is  every  thing. 

Blue  are  the  eyes  of  Lucv, 

Blue  as  the  summer  sea 
And  full  of  the  changing  cliai-m  of  the  sea 
As  suddenly  shy,  as  purelv  bold. 
Afoam  with  fancies  too  fine  to  be  told  • 
Fancies  so  delicate,  pure,  and  free, 
They  seem  revealing,  above  dis-nise 
Her  very  heart  in  her  lovelv  eves  •     ' 

i  he  baffling  waves  of  reserve  are  rolled  • 

And  in  them  lies 
In  place  of  the  sparkle  and  beam  and  flash 
A  weary  sweep  of  the  silken  lash  ' 

And  vague  surprise, 
That  slowly  glides  into  thought  as  deep 


As  the  deep   dark  wave,  whose  shadows  keep 
The  seas  sad  mysteries  in  sleep 

Whence  secrets  never  rise.     ' 
Eyes  ever  and  always  like  the  sea- 
Most  like  when  the  sea,  in  lulls  or  blow« 
In  a  countless  glory  of  glimpses,  shows  ^' 

How  lovely  heaven  may  be. 

Fresh  breezes,  waft 

Faint  fragrance  to  her; 

Beat,  beat  his  face 

To  a  blush  apace 

Who  comes  to  sue  her. 

Bold  Love,  stir  his  heart 

Till  its  throbs  are  blows; 
Shy  Love,  try  thine  art 
Till  it  paints  the  rose. 
Of  a  thousand  glows, 
On  a  cheek  that  was  pale. 
Blow,  breeze,  to  a  gale 
With  frolicsome  ways; 
Fan,  fan  to  a  blaze " 
TlH>  sweet  cheek  that  was  pale ; 
-tlse  Love  will  disclose 
That  she  knows-that  she  kuows- 
^^  ho  is  coming  to  woo  her. 
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THE    PARTING. 

0  Lucy  !  Lucy  Ashton  ! 
Listen,  before  you  speak  ; 

At  Edgar's  coming— once — thy  heart 

Sent  rosy  Avelconie  to  thy  cheek ; 
But  now,  how  silent,  cold,  and  pale 
Thine  eyes,  their  trembling  lashes  veil. 
Look  up,  O  tender,  downcast  eye, 
That  can  not  look  in  mine— and  lie; 
If  that  thou  wearest  on  thy  breast 

Has  ceased  to  thrill,  as  Edgar's  token, 
Return  it  from  its  fickle  rest; 

'Tis  but  a  heart,  outraged  and  broken. 
Thou  wilt  be  giving  back  to  me. 

If  thou,  that  parted  coin  returning. 
Canst  say  it  has  no  charms  for  thee. 

1  will  not  take  thy  mother's  word : 
She  is  too  heartless,  proud,  and  cold. 

If  it  be  true  thou  -lovest  no  more, 
'Tis  by  thi/  lips  I  will  be  told. 

•0  glowing  lips,  that  I  have  kissed! 

O  sweet  and  lovely  eyes! 
No  word !  no  look !— in  signs  like  these 

A  fatal  meaning  lies. 

[She  gives  the  coin.] 
'Tis,  then,  thy  wish— thy  deed !    Alas 

That  heart  so  false  could  beat 
Within  a  breast  so  fair !    I  thought 

Not  heaven  could  be  more  sweet. 
And  canst  thou  really  wish  it  so? 
But,  ah  !  thy  silence  bids  me  go. 
O  treacherous,  fatal  loveliness ! 

So  tender  still  thy  spell. 
Love  can  not  speak  its  deep  reproach. 

Farewell,  dear  love,  farewell ! 


He  rode,  unheeding,  in  the  storm :  the  night 

Infolded  him  in  ever-deep'ning  gloom, 
'lis  noble  head  drooped  on  his  struggling  breast. 
Where  broken  trust  and  wounded  love's  unrest 
Wrought  in  his  faithful  heart  their  mournful  bliglit; 
Thus  grief  and  night  pfepared  his  lonely  doom. 

For  Edgar,  Lord  of  Ravenswood, 

All  day  in  vain  they  sought ; 
Wlien  sun  was  set  in  hue  of  blood, 

A  stranger  tidings  brought. 
On  yonder  quicksand's  dizzy  maze, 

Found  by  his  favorite  groom, 
Only  the  young  lord's  velvet  cap 

And  matted  sable  plume. 


THE    LILIES — ALONE. 

On  earth  beneath,  in  heaven  above. 

Is  aught  more  dear,  more  pure  than  love  ? 

Can  aught  so  perfect  haA'e  an  end  ? 

Ask  where  the  slender  lilies  bend. 

No  more,  by  yon  deserted  spring. 

Close-clasping  hands,  eyes  glistening. 

Fond,  hurried  vows,  fond  listening; 

Warm  lips,  love-thrilled. 

Young  koarts,  hope-filled, 

All  trust  and  truth. 

That  is  so  new, 

Yet  seems  not  strange. 

O  heart  of  youth, 

Wliat  loves  like  you, 

Defying  ruth, 

LTn fearing  change  ? 
Can  aught  so  perfect  have 
Ask  where  the  pallid  lilies 
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"only  the  young  loei>'s  velvet  cap 
and  matted  sable  rlume." 


Year  after  year,  o'er  yonder  spring, 
The  wild  bird  floats  on  tinted  wing, 
The  sky  still  drops  its  curtain  blue, 
The  sun  its  morning  cup  of  dew 
Sips  slowly,  with  a  golden  smile. 
That  rifts  the  quiet  forest  aisle. 

The  path  where  shine  and  shadow  meet, 
Once  lightly  pressed  by  little  feet. 
Is  ten  erly  o'erlaid  with  flowers. 
A  fading  rainbow  in  the  mist 
With  silence  keeps  the  lovers'  tryst 
Through  slowly  flitting  summer  hours. 

A  sunny  beauty  reigneth  here; 
Its  ripe  perfections,  far  and  near, 
In  forms  and  hues  and  perfumes  blend. 
But,  oh!  more  perfect,  pure,  and  dear. 

The  beauty  of  the  young  hearts'  truth 
That  kept  the  tryst  one  little  year— 

The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  early  youth. 
Alas !  can  aught  so  perfect  end  ? 
Alone  the  empty  lilies  bend. 


"THEY  COULD  NOT  BUT  SAY  I  HAD  THE 
CROWN.' 

Walter  Scott. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  15th  of  Au- 
gust Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born,  and  in  view  of 
the  centennial  anniversary,  preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  appropriate  commemoration 
o-f  the  event  in  his  native  city  of  Edinburgh. 
Great  interest  attaches  to  celebrations  of  this 
character,  and  in  proportion  to  the  genius  and 
popular  ascendency  of  the  subjects  of  them,  the 
intelligent  sympathy  of  the  world  participates. 

At  a  time,  then,  when  the  world — at  least 
the  world  of  book-lovers — is  looking  over  its 
shoulder  with  friendly  eyes  upon  Sir  Walter 
Scott  once  more,  it  seems  fitting  to  make  a 
book-lover's  modest  contribution  to  his  memory. 

Very  few  great  men  have  been,  or  may  hope 
to  be,  so  fortunate  as  Scott  has  been  in  the  bio- 
graphical services  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart,  with 
whose  admirable  and  voluminous  memoirs  the 
world  is  long  since  familiar. 

To  the  task  Mr.  Lockhart  brought  not  only 
bis  admitted  talents  and  culture,  but  a  love, 
knowledge,  care,  and  labor  worthy  the  subject ; 
and  the  result  was  eminently  satisfactory  to 
Scott's  time  and  to  our  own. 


From  this  biography  it  is  evident  that  Scott's 
life — written  with  the  latitude  of  romance — 
would,  as  a  romance,  rank  with  any  of  his  own 
writing.  It  teems  with  steady  interest,  and  is 
crowded  with  richly  suggestive  incident. 

But  perhaps  as  weighty  and  condensed  a  con- 
sideration of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  works  as 
literature  contains  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  which  appeared  in  the  London  and  West- 
minster Revieiv  at  the  time  of  Lockhart's  publi- 
cation of  the  life  of  Scott. 

In  1838,  when  Dickens  was  being  spoken  of 
as  a  writer  whose  surprising  popularity  was  of 
too  great  moment  to  literature  to  excuse  the 
slight  notice  usually  awarded  to  anonymous 
merit,  and  while  the  fame  and  popularity  of 
Scott,  enhanced  by  posthumous  interest,  were 
still  tlie  theme  and  wonder  of  literary  circles, 
Carlyle  gave  expression  to  a  counterpoise  of 
appreciation.  It  was  an  iitterance  differing 
boldly  and  keenly  from  the  general  voice — Car- 
lylic  in  every  respect — which,  in  its  disdain  of 
mere  compliment,  and  in  its  generous  discrimi- 
nation of  Sir  Walter's  merits,  both  of  author- 
ship and  personal  character — revealing  a  study 
which  Carlyle  would  never  have  given  to  sec- 
ond-rate excellence  of  its  kind — may  well  be 
considered  as  vital  a  leaf  as  any  among  the 
poet's  laurels. 

It  would  seem  (offered  merely  as  an  opinion, 
and  not  as  a  fiat  of  judgment)  that  the  man 
who  is  to  write  or  work  in  any  way  so  as  to 
move  the  world  to  the  seeing  and  doing  of  bet- 
ter things  than  it  has  yet  known  is  he  who 
shall  feel  from  his  first  incipience  of  conscious 
thought  an  inward  impelling  to  such  work ;  a 
determination  not  destructible  by  circumstance ; 
an  inspiration,  however  modest  and  hidden,  that 
shall  be  his  unceasing  stimulus  and  abiding  en- 
couragement, and  which  shall,  of  a  necessity, 
in  some  degree  advance  the  world. 

"  Literature  is  the  thought  of  thinking  souls." 
Wliat  is  sown  in  that  field  has  immortal  life, 
and  he  who  hopes  to  work  tlierein  must  work 
indeed,  wrestling  patiently  and  invincibly  every 
step  of  the  difficult,  glorious  Avay.      He  must 
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think — as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  human  nature 
— not  of  the  good  that  may  be  coming  to  him, 
but  of  the  good  that  is  to  go  from  him. 

Death,  in  dropping  from  its  subtile  balance 
not  clay  alone,  but  all  mere  externalities  of 
time  and  circumstance,  and  in  weighing  only 
merit  and  utility,  calculates  not  its  own  gains 
only,  but  steadily  computes  the  great  sum  of 
the  best  issues  of  life,  and  so  holds  the  victory 
of  the  true  worker  secure.  Haply  his  hour  is 
late  ;  but  it  comes. 

In  common  with  Lockhart  and  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  Carlyle  considered  Scott  a  man  of 
remarkable  healthiness  of  nature,  of  robustness, 
geniality,  and  cordial  heartiness,  and  as  having 
a  stock  of  humor,  courage,  and  energy  that 
knew  no  abatement,  and  an  aptness  for  anec- 
dote which  made  his  company  captivating  to  all. 

Carlyle  bestows  a  largess  of  eulogium  cover- 
ing many  directions  of  merit,  and  full  of  the 
most  searching  cognizance  of  his  subject,  re- 
verting again  and  again  to  Scott's  health,  and 
the  endeavor,  endurance,  and  clear  vision  whicli 
were  his  in  consequence.  "Were  one  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  health,"  he  says,  "as  were  really 
worth  doing,  Scott  ought  to  be  the  text." 

Impatient  of  all  insufficiences,  Carlyle  la- 
mented only  that  this  strong  soul,  with  its  va- 
rious gifts,  powers,  and  wonderful  industries, 
"had  no  message  whatever  to  deliver  to  the 


world,  wished  not  the  world  to  elevate  itself,  to 
amend  itself,  to  do  this,  or  to  do  that,  except 
simply  to  pay  him  for  the  books  he  kept  writ- 
ing." 

Few  could  have  spoken  more  highly  of  Scott 
both  as  a  man  and  as  an  author,  or  been  more 
impressive  in  the  si)caking,  than  Carlyle  in  this 
review  of  Lockhart's  life  of  Sir  Walter ;  and 
perhaps  not  one  would  have  so  tlirust  through 
and  through  the  praise  with  the  very  Ithuriel 
spear  of  criticism. 

Very  different  is  the  meed  of  James  Hogg. 

In  all  the  Scott  literature  there  can  hardly  be 
found  any  thing  so  altogether  delightful  as  the 
"  Anecdotes"*  related  of  him  by  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  These  anecdotes  are  so  simply  yet 
tersely  told — a  series  of  recollections  evidently 
treasured  with  fidelity,  recalled  with  love,  and 
related  by  tlie  Ettrick  Shepherd  with  that  can- 
dor, unabridged,  characteristic  of  all  his  sayir^gs 
and  doings,  and  which  lent  them  a  marvelous 
interest  and  charm.  Moreover,  they  are  an  act- 
uality, transpiring  as  one  reads. 

It\vould  be  difficult  7iot  to  see  Sir  Walter,  so 
eager  as  he  was  for  every  scrap  of  legend  and 
tradition,  listening  delightedly  to   the  "She})- 


*  A  little  voUime  published  in  1834  by  Harper  and 
Brothere,  and  containing  also  an  interesting  sketch  of 
tlie  life  of  James  Hogg. 
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herd's"  mother  chanting  lier  l)iilhuls  "ivuld  as 
the  first  hiird  of  Tushiluw,"  and  liouting  him 
with  a  smart  slap  of  her  open  pahn  for  having 
gatliered  and  "  prentit"  them,  and  so  broken 
their  charm,  A  brief  quotation  will  give  a  cn- 
rious  instance  of  the  true  Ettrickian  humor  in 
which  these  anecdotes  are  told. 

"In  coming  through  a  place  called  the  Mil- 
sey  Bog,  I  said  to  him,  'Mr.  Scott,  that's  the 
maddest  deil  o'  a  beast  I  ever  saw.  Can  ye  no 
gar  him  tak  a  wee  mair  time  ?  He's  just  out  o' 
ae  lair  intil  anither  wi'  ye.'  'Ay,'  said  he,  'he 
and  I  have  been  very  often  like  the  Picts  these 
two  days  past — we  could  stand  straight  up  and 
tie  the  latchets  of  our  shoes.'  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  allusion,  nor  do  I  yet,  but  those  were 
his  words.''* 

He  gives  an  instance,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable any  where  recorded,  of  the  wonderful 
inemory  of  iScott.  They  went  one  night,  about 
midnight,  "leistering  for  kippers  in  Tweed." 
Finding  their  peat  gone  out,  they  sent  one  Kob 
Fletcher  for  another,  and  meantime  sat  down 
to  wait  upon  tlie  brink  of  Tweed. 

Scott  asked  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  to  sing  his 
ballad,  "Gilman's  Clench."  This  ballad  had 
never  been  i)rinted,  and  had  never  been  repeat- 
ed to  Scott  but  once,  about  three  years  before. 

Tho  shepherd  began,  but  failed  with  the 
eighth  or  ninth  stanza,  whereupon  Scott  re- 
hearsed it — eighty-eight  stanzas  in  all — without 
mistake  or  hesitancy,  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  mirth  and  unquenchable  jollity  of  Scott 
a])})ears  on  this  same  occasion,  when  their  un- 
riverworthy  boat  began  to  sink.  One  of  the 
l)arty  roared  with  consternation,  begging  they 
might  put  asiiore.  "Oh,  she  goes  tine,"  said 
Scott, 

"An*  gin  the  boat  were  bottomless, 
An'  seven  miles  to  row—" 

which  singing,  the  boat  departed  from  under 
them,  leaving  them  over  head  and  ears  in 
Tweed. 

It  seems  matter  of  wonder  when  Scott  could 
possibly  have  penned — to  say  nothing  of  com- 
l)osing — his  voluminous  works  ;  for  the  Ettrick 
Slicpherd,  who  Avas  so  intimate  with  him  for 
thirty  years,  adds  his  to  the  general  testimony 
that  Scott's  time  was  continually  broken  in 
upon,  not  only  by  a  i)lethoric  corresjjondence, 
but  by  a  stream  of  visitors,  with  whom  he  would 
at  any  time  cheerfully  be  up  and  away  for  any 
sort  of  an  excursion  his  guests  might  fancy, 
Avhether  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  and  withal 
his  spirits,  except  in  severe  illness,  were  evenly 
line  and  sweet ;  while  his  fimd  of  anecdote, 
which  the  Shepherd  believes  to  have  been  in  a 


*  I  comprcliend  Scott's  Plot  allusion  as  little  as  the 
yiiepherd,  but  remembering  that  son  of  Erin  Avho, 
l)assing  a  neglected  burial-place,  gravely  declared, 
"  Well,  thin,  Pat,  so  long  as  I  live,  Pll  niver  let  the  likes 
o'  this  happen  to  my  grave;  I'll  pull  the  iceeds  mesclf 
first  ;^'  and  viewing  the  .whole  matter  in  the  light  of 
an  Hibernianism,  it  might  mean  that  Scott  sank  so 
deep  in  mire  that,  liad  his  feet  staid  on  the  surface, 
he  could  without  stooping  have  tied  his  shoes. 


great  degree  original,  was  full  of  point  ana  in- 
exhaustible. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd's  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  Avhich  he  and  Sir  Walter  criticised  each 
other's  writings  is  nnique  indeed.  They  be- 
haved to  each  other  with  absolute  frankness, 
eacli  having  evidently  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  other's  opinion,  and  a  strong  desire  for  the 
other's  approval :  yet  each  sharper  upon  the 
other  than  the  whole  world  beside. 
To  cite  an  instance : 

After  a  merrily  caustic  conversation  about 
a  literary  venture  of  the  Shepherd's,  Scott  ex- 
claims:  "Well,  Hogg,  you  appear  to  me  just 
now  like  a  man  dancing  upon  a  rope  or  wire 
at  a  great  height ;  if  he  is  successful  and  fin- 
ishes his  dance  in  safety,  he  has  accom])lished 
no  great  matter ;   but  if  he  makes  a  slip,  he 

\  gets  a  devil  of  a  fall." 

j  It  was  well  for  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  that  he, 
better  than  any  other,  knew  bow  to  be  wittily 

I  even  with  bis  friend. 

Near  the  close  of  the  "Anecdotes"  the 
Shepherd  says,  "Those  who  knew  Scott  only 
from  the  few  hundreds,  or  I  might  say  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  volumes  to  which  he  has 
given  birth  and  circulation  through  the  world, 
knew  only  one-half  of  the  man,  and  that  not  the 
best  half  either." 

Thus  generously  does  the  eccentric  bard 
of  Ettrick  Vale  pay  tribute  to  his  illustrious 
brother,  and  in  every  anecdote  cracks  for  us  a 

I  nut  filled  with  the  meat  of  character. 

The  Ashestiel  autobiographical  fragment, 
written  in  1808  (when  Scott  was  thirty-seven 
years  old),  though  unfortunately  brief,  is  very 
interesting,  and  it  is  a  noticeably  modest  self- 
estimate,  when  his  great  popularity  and  the 
uniformly  high  opinion  of  his  reviewers  and 
critics  are  considered. 

The  fragment  stops  abrujitly,  with  his  as- 
sumption of  the  advocate's  gown,  and  contains 

I  no   positive  indication    and   but  faint   sugges- 

!  tion    of  a   future   literary    career.       Antobio- 

'  graphical  sketches  might  be  written  of  thou- 
sands who  never  reached  any  eminence  in  any 

:  direction  who  were  much  more  faitiiful  to  their 

I  early  studies  than  Sir  Walter,  who  yet  loved  the 

'  wild,  romantic,  and  fanciful,  and  devoured  it  as 

I  incontinently  as  he. 

Such  indications  are  either  superficial  or  sig- 
nificant according  to  the  stamp  of  mind  evin- 
cing them,  and  according  to  its  capacity  for 
using  instead  of  being  nsed  by  circumstances. 
With  all  that  ap])eared  frittering  and  desultory 
in  Scott's  early  youth,  attributable,  as  much  of 
it  Avas,  to  illness  and  the  indulgence  attending 
it,  with  all  the  laziness,  love  of  ease  and  mere 

'  amusement,  of  Avliich  he  accuses  himself,  and 
of  Avhich  others  accuse  him,  his  mind  Avas  es- 
sentially active  and  unresting. 

Of  whatever  he  heard,  or  saAv,  or  read  he 
made  himself  the  jjossessor  in  tlie  most  positive 
and  vital  manner.  Through  all  the  idle  ram- 
bles, the  erratic  vagaries  and  dreaming,  of  his 

I  boyhood,  and  Avhile  passing  for  only  the  Avitty 
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and  cureless  lad,  the  "Greek  blockhead,"  the 
best  storj'-teller,  and  the  universal  favorite,  who 
knew  but  little  of  what  he  ought,  and  a  vast 
miscellaneous  quantity  that  could  apparently 
serve  no  possible  purpose,  Scott's  mind  was, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  filling  to  the  brim 
those  atfluent  springs  of  imagination  and  feel- 
ing that  at  a  later  time  should  overflow,  with 
scarce  an  effort,  in  the  beauty  and  rhythm  of 
the  Scottish  minstrelsy. 

He  knew,  or  he  knew  not,  what  he  was 
about,  but  in  either  case  he  was  about  it. 

Says  Bulwer,  who  writes  of  him  at  this  pe- 
riod with  eloquence  and  discrimination,  "The 
boyhood  of  eminent  men,  especially  poets,  has 
usually  been  marked  by  desultory  habits ;  and 
self-occupation,  unseen  and  unconjectured,  earns 
for  them  the  character  of  indolence." 

An  ardent  admirer  of  beautiful  scenery,  Scott 
longed  and  even  indefatigably  tried  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  placing  his  favorite  views 
on  canvas,  but  failed  to  realize  the  desire. 
Yet  must  he  have  been  an  artist ;  for,  as  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  knew  him  intimately 
well,  testifies,  "  A  single  serious  look  at  a 
scene  generally  filled  his  mind  with  it ;"  and 
his  pen  so  perfectly  reproduced  these  scenes 
that  they  were  invariably  recognized  by 
those  ocularly  familiar  with  them. 

In  music  also  Sir  Walter  declares  him- 
self an  absolute  failure  and  the  despair  of 
his  teacher:  yet  there  must  have  been  mu- 
sic in  him  ;  for  all  his  poems,  more  espe- 
cially the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  "  Mar- 
mion,"  are   not    only  written   in   rhythm's      > 
smoothest  melody,  but,  if  not  so  uniformly      5 
mellifluous  as  Moore's,  are  in  some  stanzas      S 
so  felicitously  phrased  as  to  reach  the  acme      '" 
of  poetic  tunefulness.  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Sir  Walter,  > 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  already  an  advo-  h 
cate,  was  nearly  thirty  years  old  before  he  % 
definitely  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  > 
and  even  then  it  was  seemingly  the  work  of  h 
chance,  '^ 

In  April,  1788.  when  Henry  Mackenzie,      '"^ 
the  author  of  "The  Man  of  Feeling,"  read      § 
his  critical  essay  on  German  literature  be-      ~^ 
fore   the  Royal   Society,  and   the  daringly      sT 
impassioned  and  dramatic  German   school      5 
of  literature  was  thus  first  forcibly  presented      5 
to  the  attention  of  Edinburgh's  cultivated      -l 
minds,  a  small  class  of  young  men,  Scott 
being  of  the  number,  was  formed  specially 
for  the   study  of  this   literature,  of  which 
Mackenzie  spoke  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
aut'hority. 

Gesner's  "Death  of  Abel"  was  their  first 
attemi)t  in  translation  :  and  though  in  the 
subject  or  matter  of  it  little  to  their  lively 
taste,  it  served  to  open  the  way,  and  soon 
they  Avere  poring  with  charmed  attention 
over  the  "Sorrows  of  Werther,"  the  heroic 
animation  of  the  German  dramatists,  dip- 
ping into  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  glow- 
ing in  the  poetic  atmos[)here  of  Schiller. 


A  marvel  of  delight  was  opened  to  them, 
and,  what  was  better,  a  thought-strengthening 
school  of  philosophy,  of  which  they  acquired 
unsparingly. 

It  was  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  the  once 
famous  author  of  the  "Monk,  "a  romance  writ- 
ten when  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful ballad  "  Durandarte,"  whose  success  in 
imitating  the  German  taste  and  style  first  in- 
spired Scott  with  the  possibility  of  a  similar 
triumph. 

He  translated  from  the  German  Burger's 
"Lenore,"  then  new  to  the  English  reading 
public,  though  written  nerrly  twenty  years  be- 
fore. 

This  translation  was  published  in  179G,  and 
after  Scott  had  translated  and  "balladized,"  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  several  oth- 
er i)oems  of  Burger.     His  success  was  neither 
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ready  popular,  morr 
so  perhaps  than  you 
yourself  will  believe.- 
or  than  even  I  oi 
other  partial  friends 
can  fairly  allow  to 
yourmerit.  You  stand 
high,  do  not  rashly  at- 
tempt to  stand  high- 
er, and  incur  the  risk 
of  a  fall  ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  a  Hworite  will 
not  even  be  permitteil 
to  stumble  with  im- 
punity." 

To  Avhich  Scott  re- 
plied in  the  words  of 
^lontrose : 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate 
too  much, 
Or    his    deserts    an 
small, 
Who  fears  to  put  it  to 
the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all."' 

"  If  I  fail,"  he  con- 
tinued, "it  is  a  sigr. 
that  I  ought  never  tc 
have  succeeded,  and 
I  will  write  prose  fo;- 
life  :  you  shall  see  no 
change  in  my  temper, 
nor  will  I  eat  a  single 
meal  the  worse." 

Yet  he  felt  the  ex- 
cellent judgment  of 
the  true  and  friendlv 
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surprising  nor  discouraging.  His  next  ven- 
ture, the  publication  of  "  Glenfinlas"  and  the 
"  Eve  of  St.  Jolm,"  came  to  naught. 

They  did  not  appear  independently,  but  in  a 
collection  made  under  the  auspices  of  Matthew 
Gregory  Lewis,  entitled  the  "Tales  of  \Von- 
der,"  an  attempt  of  undoubted  merit  in  many 
respects,  but,  from  a  singular  combination  of 
causes,  an  inevitable  failure,  though  Scott's 
contribution  escaped  in  a  measure  the  general 
censure,  and  even  received  some  separate  praise. 

Many  so  circumstanced,  creditably  and  re- 
muneratively launched  in  the  legal  profession, 
would  have  thrown  aside  the  ])en  ;  but  Scott's 
healthy  indomiitableness  held  liim  to  his  attempt, 
and  the  more  that  Fame  seemed  coy. 

Perseverance  soon  sung  the  "Lay  of  tlie 
Last  Minstrel ;"  William  Pitt  and  Charles  Fox 
hearkened  favorably  to  the  strains,  and  i^ej)u- 
tation  ran  for  the  young  author  with  open  arms. 

The  literary  courage  of  Scott,  and  his  con- 
ceded indiilerence  to  fame  for  its  own  sake,  's 
^ell  illustrated  in  his  rei)ly  to  a  dear  friend 


warning. 

He  ^yas  glad  of  his 
fame,  enjoyed  it  simply  and  naturally,  was 
healthily,  not  inordinately,  proud  of  it.  He 
made  use  of  it.  It  brought  him  acquaintances, 
associations,  and  facilities  that  he  greatly  de- 
sired. He  made  much  money  Avith  it,  and  gen- 
erous use  of  his  money ;  but  withal  depended 
not  upon  his  fame  for  any  deep  comfort  or  last- 
ing joy,  and  never  forgot  its  instability,  its  way 
of  forsaking  merit  for  ill  desert,  of  passing  from 
any  possessor  at  any  time,  asking  no  leave  for 
its  errantries. 

In  another  autobiographical  sketch  of  Scott, 
published  in  1831,  when  Scott  was  sixty  years 
old,  an  account  is  given  of  the  long  incognito 
he  maintained  with  reference  to  the  authorshi]' 
of  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  his  reasons  for  the 
secrecy.  "Waverley"  was  a  venture  in  a  new 
department,  and  Scott  sent  it  forth  to  make  or 
fail  to  make  its  own  way,  unassisted  by  the 
]trestige  of  his  name. 

After  the  assured  success  of  "Waverley"'  it 
was  not  so  much  any  one  reason  as  a  jumble  of 
reasons  that  led  Scott,  still  issuing  the  success- 


who,  after  the  assured  success  of  "  Marmion,"'  1  ful  Waverley  series,  to   keep  their  authorshiji 
cautioned  him  against  attempting  the  "Lady    concealed;  nor,  long  and  inquisitively  as  thti 

matter  was  investigated  by  a   curious  public, 


of  the  Lake." 

"Do  not  be  rash,"  she  said  ; 


al- 


would  it  have  transpired  at  all,  except  posthu- 
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mously,  but  for  the  disarrangement  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Constable  and 
Co.,  involving  in  the  exposure  of  their  account- 
books  the  disclosure  of  Scott's  humorously 
guarded  secret. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  claim  Jcanie 
Deans  as  one  of  ourselves — to  know  that  the 
truest  charm  in  the  "Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  was 
drawn  from  the  life. 

The  grave  of  Helen  Walker,  the  original  of 
Jeanie  Deans,  lies  in  the  "  church-yard  of  Iron- 
gray,  about  six  miles  from  Dumfries."  She 
had  a  sister  condemned  to  death  for  infanticide, 
and  actually  refused  to  tell  the  lie  by  which  that 
dear  young  sister's  life  might  be  saved  ;  but,  the 
fatal  verdict  given,  Helen  made  haste  to  the 
queen,  traveling  wearily  on  foot,  armed  only 
with  a  clumsy  petition,  received  the  grace  she 
craved,  arid  returned  just  in  sufficient  season. 

It  is  this  incident  that  is  wrought  so  effect- 
ively in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. "  The  dark 
climax  of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  is  also 
founded  upon  ti*agic  events  that  really  happen- 
ed in  a  Scottish  family  of  rank.  So  also  did 
Meg  Merrilies,  the  very  weird  salience  of  "  Guy 


Mannering,"  once  verily  live  among  the  Cheviot 
Hills. 

These  instance  in  an  illustrious  manner  what 
is  being  constantly  demonstrated,  that  fact  gen- 
erously supplies  fiction  with  its  most  startling, 
unusual  interests,  and  that  the  truest  parts  of 
the  most  vivid  and  daring  romances  are  those 
receiving  generally  the  least  credence. 

"  Ivanhoe"  was  Scott's  first  attempt  to  depart 
from  the  strictly  Scottish  interest  and  character 
in  romance.  His  excuse  for  not  rewarding  the 
high-souled  Rebecca  with  the  love  of  Ivanhoe, 
and  with  other  ])leasant  things  of  this  world,  in- 
stead of  lavishing  such  good  fortune  whoHy 
upon  Rowena,  is  twofold  and  adroit,  exhibitive 
of  Scott's  tact. 

He  says,  "It  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal  doc- 
trine to  teach  young  persons — the  most  common 
readers  of  romance — that  rectitude  of  conduct 
and  of  principle  is  either  naturally  allied  with, 
or  adequately  rewarded  by,  the  attainment  of 
our  wishes;"  and  to  the  universal  sympathy  for 
Rebecca  replies,  "The  internal  consciousness 
of  liigh-minded  discharge  of  duty"  produced  for 
her  "a  more  adequate  recompense  in  the  form 
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of  that  ])cace  whicli  the  world  can  not  give  or 
take  away." 

Full  of  suggestion  as  is  the  life  of  Scott — es- 
sentially the  life  of  a  man  as  well  as  the  career 
of  an  author — it  j)erhaps  contains  nothing  more 
valuable  than  its  lessons  of  honesty  and  sturdy 
industry. 

In  some  particulars  of  these  qualities  it  is 
scarcely  equaled,  and  one  noble  instance  of  both 
is  worthy  special  citation. 

In  tlio  distressing  commercial  crisis  of  1825- 
2G  it  was  found  that,  including  the  Constable 
engagements,  Scott,  under  the  commercial  de- 
nomination of  James  Ballantvne  and  Co.,  owed 
£117,000! 

He  acknowledged  or  assumed  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  this  enormous  debt,  asked  only 
for  time,  and  in  four  years  had  realized  for  his 
creditors,  from  his  literary  eftbrts,  £75,000  ! 

Never  before  or  since  was  such  a  sura  so 
earned. 

It  was  a  stalwart  honesty:  and  this  the  while 
calamity  upon  calamity  broke  over  him  in  con- 
tinuous waves.  In  his  own  words — brave  words 
and  sad — "  the  plow  was  nearing  the  end  of  the 
furrow." 

Of  this  time  Bulwer,  less  rugged  than  Car- 
lyle  movingly  writes:  -'His  own  health  gave 
wa\ ,  and  ominous  signs  and  warnings  of  its  pre- 
destined ruin  came  to  terrify  the  giant  intellect 
that  did  not  in  effect  long  survive  the  fortunes 
of  which  it  had  been  tlie  Titan  piler.  The  state 
and  pomp  of  Abbotsford  vanished.  He  who 
liad  so  dieted  on  the  admiration  became  the 
pity  of  the  world.  His  wife  died  ;  death  dark- 
ened round  his  heartli." 


Yet  he  did  the  work,  even  while  the  groping 
came  upon  him.  Such  victorious  integrity 
hides  in  its  own  glory  the  sad  physical  suffeiing 
and  total  mental  decline  of  his  last  days. 

His  life  was  literally  s})ent.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  grandeur  even  in  such  a  close. 

So  lived  and  wrought  and  passed  away  a 
thorough,  honest  gentleman. 


HARP  OF  THE  NORTH, 
(avgcst  15,  ITTl-lSTl.) 
Upon  the  banks  of  cloud-laud,  wide  and  fair, 
Washed  by  the  golden  river  of  the  air, 
The  burning  soul  of  bouutcons  summer  sleeps 
While  vernal  earth  her  ardent  vigil  keeps. 
In  the  pure  spaces  of  the  northern  sky 
A  growing  wonder  thralls  my  gazing  eye. 
I -see  a  cloud  of  softest  golden  light 
Unroll  its  beauty  in  a  landscape  bright, 
A  broidery  of  mountain,  vale,  and  stream 
Wrought  on  the  bosom  of  a  captive  beam. 
With  temples  framed  of  lily  leaf  and  rose, 
Their  pillars,  fasldoned  of  auroral  glows, 
So  matchless  tine  and  delicate  they  seem 
The  lovely  structure  of  an  angel's  dream; 
And  all  as  if  that  angel  leaned  to  paint 

Her  heavenly  dream  upon  enchanted  air, 
Ere  yet  the  shapes  and  colors  gro\\ing  faint 

Could  mock  an  angel's  memory  and  care. 

The  vision  changed;  the  scene  remained  the  same, 
Yet  o'er  the  emerald  vale  and  sparkling  river 

A  curious  magic,  as  of  heatless  flame 
In  lambent  colors,  seemed  to  flow  and  quiver. 

The  scene  the  same,  but  wondrous  spell  is  wrought : 
Awe  gathei-s  awe  in  heaven-aspirmg  thought. 
What  seemed  a  landscape  passing  fair  is  yet 
A  shining  Harp  'mid  azure  mountains  set. 
The  hills  are  hills,  and  yet  the  Harp  they  frame? 
The  temple's  pillai-s,  strings  of  twisted  f.:;aie, 
So  fine  and  slender  that  a  wandering  sigh 
Would  softlv  wake  tlicir  far  and  sweet  replj-. 
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nate  as  a  trade,  and  why  so  many  engaged  in 
it  have  become  bankrupts  in  business.  Very 
ew  have  been  as  wise  as  Eberhard  the  Beard- 
ed, the  good  sovereign  of  Wurtemberg  in  Ktir- 
ner's  ballad.  When  the  lords  of  Saxony,  the 
Rhine,  and  Bavaria  boasted  of  their  mines  of 
precious  metals,  their  fertile  lands,  and  their 
wealthy  cities  and  convents,  Eberhard  said, 
modestly:  "In  my  land  there  arc  no  populous 
and  rich  cities,  nor  sparkling  mines ;  neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  jewel  of  great  worth  to  be  found 
there.  In  the  wildest  forests,  where  men  are 
almost  savages,  I  can  lay  my  weary  head  to 
sleep  in  safety  npon  any  subject's  breast."  "  O 
happy  lord  with  the  great  beard,''  exclaimed 
the  boasters,  "thou  art  the  richest  of  us  all! 
Thy  territory  is  full  of  precious  stones — the  love 
of  the  people." 

Monarchs  have  seldom  been  keen-sighted 
enough  to  discover  the  value  of  such  precious 
stones,  or  skillful  enough  to  make  them  into 
jewels  for  their  day's  traffic  before  the  evening 
shadows  came  on,  and  it  was  time  to  close  the 
shops  for  rest.  They  have  sought  happiness 
every  where  else  than  in  the  affections  of  their 
subjects,  and  have  found  out,  too  late,  that  in 
such  love  monarchs  may  find  the  best  security 
for  felicity.  A  dying  king  said  to  his  heir : 
"  You  look  upon  the  world  as  a  house  of  pleas- 
ure, and  power  as  the  supreme  good.  Listen  ! 
Sorrow  pours  in  pailfuls,  and  happiness  is  dis- 
tilled in  drops.  Human  sympathy  is  the  su- 
preme good."  "When  the  funeral  was  over  the 
young  king  hung  a  silver-toned  bell  in  a  turret 
over  the  palace,  with  silken  cords  leading  from 
it  to  every  room,  that  he  might  ring  out  in  the 
ears  of  his  people  tokens  of  his  hourly  felicity, 
and  so  prove  the  fallacy  of  his  father's  words. 
Hours,  days,  months,  years  passed  away,  and 
the  bell  remained  silent.  The  king's  hand  oft- 
en moved  toward  the  silken  cord,  but  some  in- 
trusive trouble  restrained  it.  At  last,  when  he 
was  old  and  dying,  and  he  sat  in  his  chair,  pale 
and  listless,  sobs  and  low  wailings  fell  upon 
his  ear  and  aroused  his  attention.  "What 
voices  are  those  ?"  he  asked.  "  What  is  there 
for  me  to  do  ?"  His  chancellor  leaned  over 
him  and  said,  "Our  father  is  departing,  and  his 
children  are  at  the  threshold  in  tears."  The 
king's  eyes  brightened  with  emotion.  "Let 
them  in  I  Let  them  in  !"  he  exclaimed.  "My 
God!  do  they  really  love  me?"  The  chan- 
cellor said,  "  If  there  were  a  life  to  be  bought 
here,  O  worthy  sire,  they  would  purchase  thine 
with  their  blood.  '  A  stream  of  sorrowing  sub- 
jects flowed  in.  "Have  I  won  your  love,  chil- 
dren ?"  asked  the  old  monarch,  with  almost  in- 
audible words.  A  soft  "yes"  breathed  from 
every  lip.  The  king's  countenance  beamed 
with  benignity  and  joy.  He  could  not  speak. 
He  looked  up  toward  the  turret  wherein  hung 
the  silver-toned  bell,  grasped  the  silken  cord 
with  a  feeble  hand,  and  ringing  out  one  token 
of  felicity — only  one  during  a  long  life — he  died, 
sincerely  mourned  by  his  people.  Their  love 
was  his  felicity. 


A  rare  exception !  Subjects  in  the  ages  past 
have  more  often  thought,  if  not  expressed,  the 
sentiments  of  the  profane  epitaph  written  for  a 
cruel  viceroy  of  Naples  :  "  This  is  he  who,  for 
us  and  our  salvation,  went  down  to  hell."  And 
there  has  ever  been,  even  in  savage  realms,  a 
public  opinion — an  expression  of  prevailing  de- 
mocracy —  solemn,  epigrammatic,  or  ironical, 
to  which  the  wiser  of  despotic  rulers  have  felt 
impelled  to  listen  with  respect  in  their  sober 
moments,  and  have  profited  by  its  boldness. 
In  Egypt,  where  ideas,  government,  religion, 
and  laws  were  as  inflexible  as  adamant,  and  the 
king's  power  was  absolute,  the  wits  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  irony  in  characterizing  their  ruling 
sovereign.  The  second  Ptolemy,  who  murder- 
ed his  brothers,  they  surnamed  Philadelphus — 
a  lover  of  his  brothers.  Another,  who  mur- 
dered his  father,  they  called  Philopator — lover 
of  his  father ;  and  still  another,  who  hated  his 
mother,  they  surnamed  Philometer  —  lover  of 
his  mother.  And  so  the  antiphrasis  stands  in 
history,  a  significant  commentary  upon  the 
hollowness  of  that  popular  flattery  and  homage 
which  have  so  often  ruined  the  trade  of  many 
a  well-meaning  sovereign  who,  deceived  by  his 
confidential  clerks,  believed  his  business  was 
^)rospering,  neglected  to  consult  his  balance- 
sheet  of  mutual  duties  and  privileges  between 
the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  and  suddenly  found 
himself  a  bankrupt,  and  his  occupation  gone. 
He  had  been  too  greedy  and  credulous.  Apel- 
les  only  exhibited  a  trite  truth  in  giving  to  his 
allegorical  king  great  hands  to  denote  his  cu- 
pidity, and  great  ears  to  symbolize  his  eager- 
ness to  hear  flattery.  His  courtesy  in  sending 
the  picture  to  an  Egyptian  monarch  whose  hos- 
pitality he  had  enjoyed  may  be  more  question- 
able. 

The  business  of  kingcraft  is  as  old  as  the 
race.  Inherent  desire  for  domination  suggest- 
ed it.  The  sanction  of  ' '  Jehovah,  Jove,  or 
Lord"  was  invoked  and  assumed.  Credulity 
accepted  the  pretense  as  truth,  and  made  the 
sceptre  appear  awful  to  the  multitude,  while  it 
was  profitable  to  the  few.  So  Nimrod,  the 
"  mighty  hunter"  of  Holy  Writ,  and  first  em- 
peror, according  to  Gregory  the  Seventh,  while 
in  the  fields  saw  the  image  of  a  radiant  crown 
in  the  sky  above  him.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
visible  token  that  Heaven  gave  him  the  right  to 
rule  the  people,  as  the  sun  it  symbolized  ruled 
the  powers  of  nature.  A  goldsmith  made  a 
circlet  for  his  head  after  the  heavenly  pattern, 
which  glittered  like  the  sun's  rays.  Nimroil 
ruled  as  he  had  hunted,  mightily  ;  and  when 
he  was  lost  to  earth  he  re-appeared  as  brilliant- 
belted  Orion,  among  the  stars.  So  the  poets 
of  old,  inspired  by  the  priests,  the  coadjutors 
of  monarchs,  taught  the  people,  and  kings  were 
reckoned  in  the  census  of  the  gods. 

There  are  now  sixteen  monarchs  in  Europe 
(and  "King  Cotton"  in  America)  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  fact  bears  the  thoughts  back  along 
the  centuries  of  recorded  time  in  contemplation 
of  the  successes  and  failures  of  m^ni  ^\ii.\yomen  • 
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engaged  in  the  arduous  and  precarious  business 
of  kingcraft.  The  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the 
failures  have  been  many,  and  furnish  us  with 
glimpses  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  un- 
fortunate traders.  Let  us  consider  the  career 
of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  tliese  retired 
sovereigns. 

We  need  not  notice  the  unsceptred  kings 
who  ruled  in  the  dim  twiliglit  on  the  borders  of 
historic  times,  nor  the  monarchs  of  the  degen- 
erated fragments  of  old  civilizations,  for  they 
were  only  chiefs  of  half-savage  tribes  who  were 
continually  overthrowing  each  other.  Such 
were  the  "kings" — chiefs  of  tribes  like  the  In- 
dians of  our  Avilderness — encountered  by  Josh- 
ua after  he  crossed  the  Jordan  ;  and  who,  in 
clearing  the  way  for  the  march  of  a  higher  civ- 
ilization, brought  out  of  Egypt,  swept  them 
from  the  earth  with  a  savagism  of  method  most 
shocking  to  us. 

The  Hebrew  kings  had  a  rather  unpleasant 
experience  in  the  trade.  The  Mosaic  theoc- 
racy did  not  favor  monarchy.  The  restless 
tribes  would  try  the  business.  They  had  an 
unfortunate  agent  at  the  beginning,  in  crazy 
Saul,  to  manage  it.      And 

"  GocVs  pampered  people,  whom  debauched  with  ease 
No  king  could  goveiii  ai:d  no  God  could  please." 

were  too  democratic  to  submit  quietly  as  sub- 
jects under  royal  rule. 

Of  the  kings  o-  Israel  after  Saul,  David,  and 
Solomon,  many  Avere  slain,  few  died  quietly  in 
their  beds,  and  only  one  is  mentioned  as  having 
retired  from  business  and  survived  the  closing 
of  the  shop.  That  was  Iloshea,  the  usurper 
and  murderer,  and  the  last  of  the  monarchs  of 
Israel.  His  retirement  was  not  a  very  agree- 
able change.  His  conqueror  assigned  to  him 
as  a  residence  a  prison-house  on  the  banks  of 
an  Assyrian  river,  where  he  wrouglit  hard  for 
daily  bread  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  un- 
consoling  consciousness  that  he  was  a  subect 
of  retributive  justice. 

Four  of  the  monarchs  of  Judaea  also  retired 
from  business  under  unpleasant  circumstances. 
These  were  Uzziah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah.  The  first  lost  his  sceptre  because  he 
attempted  to  exerci:  e  the  priestly  othce  without 
priestly  ordination,  and  aimed  to  set  up  the 
state  above  the  church.  He  appeared  before 
the  altar  to  make  an  oftcring  to  the  Lord,  when 
the  astonished  high-])riest  and  eighty  attendant 
ecclesiastics  resisted  his  impious  act.  The  king 
persevered.  Then  came  a  warning  earthquake, 
and  thunder  and  thick  darkness  at  noonday  ; 
but  the  proud  monarch  could  not  be  restrained 
until  the  wall  of  the  temple  was  rent,  and 
through  an  opening  a  sudden  gleam  of  sun- 
shine fell  upon  his  forehead  and  revealed  to 
the  priests  a  red  spot  of  leprosy.  Warranted 
by  this  token  of  God's  displeasure,  they  de- 
nounced him  as  an  unclean  prince,  stripped 
him  of  his  royal  robes,  and  sent  him  out  of  the 
temple  sceptreless  and  an  outcast.  He  retired 
from  the  business  of  ruling  after  an  experience 


of  forty-five  years.  The  Lord  smote  the  Wng, 
so  that  he  "  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house."  There 
he  lived  alone  five  or  six  years,  and  was  buried 
in  unconseciated  ground. 

The  fortunes  of  war  deprived  the  other  three 
kings  of  their  sceptres.  Jehoahaz  was  carried 
away  captive,  first  to  Syria,  and  thence  toEg^pt, 
where  he  died.  In  what  manner  he  lived  in 
his  retirement  we  have  no  record.  Jehoiachin 
was  a  prisoner  in  Babylon  full  twenty-five 
years,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  business  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  So  it  was  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  who, 
during  a  long  season  of  insanity,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  business,  and  "did  eat 
grass  as  oxen,"  ill-treated  his  fellow-craftsman. 
But  his  successor  made  amends.  He  brought 
the  white-haired  Hebrew  monarch  out  into  the 
light  and  air  ;  gave  him  his  freedom,  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in ; 
furnished  his  table  ;  awarded  him  a  pension  that 
was  paid  daily ;  and  granted  him  precedence 
over  all  other  captive  monarchs  at  the  court 
receptions  and  parties.  Poor  Zedekiah,  the 
latest  of  the  Hebrew  sovereigns,  was  not  so  for- 
tunate in  his  retirement.  He,  too,  was  taken 
to  Babylon,  when  the  disasters  of  his  country 
and  his  house  had  made  him  as  desolate  as  Job, 
Avhere  his  eyes  were  blasted  by  hot  irons,  and 

j  where  he  lived  many  years  in  solitary  darkness. 

I  When  he  died,  his  body,  so  misused  wliile  the 
spirit  tabernacled  in  it,  was  buried  with  regal 
pomp. 

I  As  with  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  so  with  all 
others  in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  They  lived 
in  turbulent  times — times  made  turbulent  more 

,  by  royal  vices  and  oppressions  than  by  any  thing 
else.      A  greater  portion  of  despotic  rulers  were 

I  driven  into  retirement  in  exile,  or  died  by  the 
violent  hand.  Of  the  seven  kings  of  Home 
only  two  died  natural  deaths.  The  business  of 
kingcraft  became  so  intolerable  to  the  people 
that  they  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  upon  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud  after  he  had  misruled  Rome  for 
twenty-five  years.  Conscious  of  that  natural, 
individual  sovereignty  which  forms  the  prime 
element  in  the  sujierstructure  of  our  republic, 
"remembering,"  as  an  ancient  writer  says, 
"that  they  were  legislators,"  the  people  abol- 
ished sovereignty  and  established  the  republic. 
For  fourteen  years  Tarquin  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
cover his  lost  throne.  It  was  almost  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Romans  would  allow  the 
business  of  kingcraft  to  be  revived  among  them. 
Of  the  twelve  Ca?sars  only  three — Augustus, 
Titus,  and  Vespasian — died  natural  deaths;  and 
of  the  thirty-nine  succeeding  emperors  twenty- 
nine  died  by  violence. 

The  most  notable  sovereign  of  ancient  times 
who  retired  from  business  was  the  powerful 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  of  Syracuse,  His  fa- 
ther's vices  had  made  the  Sicilian  throne  un- 
substantial, and  his  own  bad  life  had  further 
weakened  it.      Plato,  the  sage,  and  Dion,  the 
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king's  cousin,  were  the  only  favorites  at  court. 
Seeing  how  the  monarch  was  failing  in  busi- 
ness, fearing  every  body,  and  living  miserably, 
they  kindly  advised  him  to  resign  sovereign 
power,  and  retire  with  his  large  fortune.  Their 
advice  was  answered  by  selling  Plato  as  a  slave, 
and  banishing  Dion  from  Sicily.  The  latter 
returned  with  a  force  of  Grecians  and  drove 
Dionysius  from  his  capital.  He  recovered  his 
throne,  but  was  soon  driven  into  perpetual  ex- 
ile by  Timoleon,  and  made  his  home  in  Cor- 
inth.- There  he  turned  school-master,  and 
taught  a  class  in  grammar  in  the  public  square. 
Dirty  and  ragged,  and  addicted  to  low  vices, 
he  liung  around  the  surgeon-barber  shops,  where 
he  made  merriment  for  the  customers  by  his 
■coarse  wit,  and  earned  a  few  pence  by  assisting 
the  master.  He  was  often  seen  before  drink- 
ing and  eating  saloons  Avithout  money  to  pur- 
chase indulgence,  and  was  almost  daily  before 
the  magistrate  as  one  mixed  up  in  street  rows. 
Finally  he  became  an  assistant  of  the  priests  of 
Cybele,  soliciting  alms  for  the  temple,  the  god- 
dess, and  the  servants  ;  and,  like  a  street  mount- 
ebank, he  tucked  up  his  sleeves  and  his  robe, 
played  the  tambourine,  and  danced  until  out 
of  breath,  and  then  passed  his  cap  round  for  a 
collection. 

*'IIow  came  you  to  lose  the  great  inherit- 
ance from  your  father?"  Dionysius  was  asked. 

*' Because  he  did  not  bequeath  me  his  luck," 
'was  the  reply. 

Bad  luck  is  the  usual  scape-goat  for  such 
sinners.  He  died,  it  is  said,  of  excessive  joy 
on  hearing  that  a  tragedy  of  his  own  had  been 
awarded  a  prize  at  a  public  competition.  No 
funeral  rites  honored  the  bankrupt  monarch. 

There  was  another  famous  sovereign  of  the 
ancient  time,  of  the  softer  sex,  a  descendant 
of  the  Ptolemies,  who  retired  from  business, 
and  after  being  acknowledged  Queen  of  the 
East  by  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  because  of  her 
■conquests,  became  a  quiet  Roman  matron.  This 
was  Zenobia,  widow  of  Odenatus.  She  was 
Queen  of  Palmyra — Tadmor  of  the  Desert — 
which  ^he  made  a  magnificent  city.  Her  beau- 
ty, learning,  valor,  and  virtue  were  themes  for 
romance  and  song — homage  beyond  her  deserts ; 
for  while  on  the  throne  she  loved  strong  drink, 
and  when  humbled  she  betrayed  her  best  friends, 
not  sparing  Longinus,  at  whose  feet  she  had  re- 
ceived rare  lessons  in  philosophy.  But  she  was 
a  superb  queen  and  eminent  scholar.  She  rode 
an  Arabian  steed  with  great  skill,  and  com- 
manded seven  hundred  thousand  soldiers  ;  and 
she  wrote  historical  books  that  received  public 
commendation.  Her  ambition  and  arrogance 
provoked  the  jealousy  and  kindled  the  fierce  hos- 
tility of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  who  besieged  her 
capital,  broke  down  its  walls,  desolated  its  pal- 
aces and  temples,  and  carried  away  the  queen 
in  chains  to  grace  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome.  Then  his  clemency  was  exercised. 
He  gave  her  a  charming  villa  at  Tivoli,  when 
•the  proud  Syrian  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
returning  to  the  East.      Her  daughters  married 


Roman  noblemen,  and  her  descendants  were 
known  in  Italy  three  hundred  years  after  her 
death. 

Nero  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors 
who  retired  from  business,  lie  v/as  feasting 
when  word  came  to  him  that  the  rebel  Galba 
had  burst  into  Rome  and  seized  the  imperial 
sceptre.  Flushed  with  wine  and  fierce  with 
anger  and  alarm,  Nero  upset  the  table,  broke 
his  favorite  dishes,  called  for  a  box  of  poison, 
and  rushed  into  the  palace  gardens,  and  there 
considered  what  he  should  do  next.  The  sun 
had  gone  down.  The  excited  monarch  soon 
went  to  bed  to  cogitate.  He  fell  asleep,  and 
when  the  dawn  came  he  tound  that  his  guards 
had  deserted,  and  carried  away  the  poison  and 
the  bedclothes.  Barefooted  and  in  his  night- 
robe  he  rushed  toward  the  Tiber  to  drown  him- 
self, but  turned  at  a  safe  distance  from  its 
banks,  and  walked  slowly  back.  Like  all  cru- 
el men,  he  was  a  coward,  and  was  afraid  to  ap- 
ply the  Roman  remedy  for  intolerable  trouble. 
He  seems  to  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Morris's 
"Dismissed  Lover,"  who,  after  rejecting  other 
methods  of  self-destruction,  said : 

"Yet  one  way  remains:  to  the  river 
I'll  fly  from  the  goadings  of  care! 
But  drown  ?    Oh,  the  thought  makes  me  shiver — 
A  terrible  death,  I  declare!' 

Nero's  faithful  friend  found  him  in  this  sad 
plight,  threw  a  mantle  over  him,  placed  him  on 
a  horse,  and  fled  with  him  before  the  yelling 
rebels  to  a  solitary  country  house,  where  he  was 
exhorted  to  kill  himself  quickly,  if  at  all.  His 
grave  was  dug  before  his  eyes,  and  after  much 
hesitation  he  placed  a  dagger  to  his  throat.  His 
cowardly  hand  refused  to  press  it,  but  that  of  an 
attendant  did  the  fatal  work.  His  body  was  laid 
upon  a  costly  funeral  pile,  under  a  silken  cover- 
let, and  consumed.  The  grave  was  only  for  his 
ashes. 

There  was  a  long  time  wheti  nearly  every 
Roman  emperor  died  by  violence,  and  was  not 
allowed  a  life  of  retirement.  Many  ot  these 
seem  to  have  been  incarnate  devils,  and  stood 
wide  aloof  from  human  sympathy.  They  ap- 
peared to  regard  the  people  only  as  ministers  to 
their  passions  and  caprices.  Heliogabalus,  the 
boy  emperor,  made  his  mother  president  of  the 
Senate,  composed  of  women  who  met  only  to 
decree  laws  of  fashion  ;  and  he  went  about 
dressed  like  a  girl  in  silk,  and  made  his  horse 
a  consul  and  himself  a  beast.  There  was  a 
limit  to  popular  forbearance,  and  he  was  be- 
headed for  his  crimes. 

Among  these  monsters  weak-minded  Vale- 
rian appeared  as  the  best  of  them  all.  He  was 
induced  to  make  war  on  Persia,  when  he  was 
captured  near  the  walls  of  Edessa,  and  endured 
a  long  and  most  uncomfortable  retirement  from 
business  under  the  eye  of  the  haughty  Persian 
monarch.  His  son  and  successor  seemed  in- 
diflferent  to  his  condition.  "My  father,"  he 
would  say,  "is  a  singularly  patient  person.  I 
feel  confident  that  he  will  bear  his  fate  with 
laudable  decency."     And  then  Valerian's  old 
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friends,  obsequious  before  the  son  on  the  throne, 
would  say,  "  Well  said,  Cicsar !" 

Valerian  was  patient.  The  Persian  treated 
him  most  cruelly.  First  he  reviled  his  captive, 
then  beat  him,  and  then  dragged  him  from 
town  to  town  in  chains,  dressed  in  his  imperial 
robes,  which  soon  became  mere  purple  tatters. 
The  poor  emperor  was  made  a  stepping-block 
for  his  conqueror  when  he  mounted  his  horse 
or  entered  his  chariot,  and  then  the  proud  Per- 
sian would  say,  "This  is  a  triumph!" 

"It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn,"  says 
the  proverb.  The  haughty  Persian,  assuming 
the  title  and  demeanor  of  king  of  kings,  spurn- 
ed the  friendship  of  others,  and  won  their  ha- 
tred and  hostility.  The  Koman  emperor  and 
the  Prince  of  Palmyra  leagued  against  him. 
War  followed.  The  Persian  carried  Valerian 
with  him  every  where.  His  foes  were  too  much 
for  him,  and  sometimes  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
for  his  life.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  had 
many  Roman  captives.  These  he  slew  on  the 
borders  of  a  marsh,  and  over  their  bodies  made 
his  retreat  across  the  morass,  dragging  Valeri- 
an over  the  hideous  bridge.  Misfortune  after 
misfortune  befell  the  Persian,  and  his  kingdom 
seemed  in  peril.  For  fear  of  losing  his  living 
trophy  of  victory  over  Pome,  it  is  believed  he 
caused  Valerian  to  be  slain,  his  body  skinned, 
and  the  hide  stufied,  painted  red,  and  hung  up 
in  the  chief  temple  of  the  Persian  capital. 
Tlicre  it  remained  for  genei-ations,  and  was 
shown  to  Roman  embassadors  when  they  pre- 
sumed to  question  the  conduct  of  the  Persian 
monarch  toward  their  empire,  with  the  signifi- 
cant question,  "Does  it  not  become  you  to 
be  humble  before  such  a  spectacle?"  And  so 
poor  Valerian  passed  his  retirement,  while  his 
son,  satisfied  with  his  father's  patience,  was  liv- 
ing a  life  of  riot  and  luxury  in  Rome,  powder- 
ing his  hair  with  gold-dust,  eating  the  brains 
of  ])eacocks,  and  laughing  immoderately  at  the 
sight  of  lions  tearing  poor  condemned  crimi- 
nals in  pieces. 

A  man  of  difi'crent  mould  was  Dioclet  an, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  monarchs  retired 
from  business.  Wliile  yet  a  low-born  country 
boy  he  was  told  that  wlicn  he  had  killed  a  boar 
he  would  become  a  Roman  emperor.  He  be- 
lieved, hunted  as  mightily  as  Nimrod,  and  kill- 
ed many  a  boar  in  the  Dalmatian  woods  ;  but 
at  early  manhood  he  was  only  a  private  soldier. 
His  valor  caused  his  promotion,  and  he  was 
placed  near  the  imperial  family.  The  emper- 
or's father-in-law — the  ruler  behind  the  throne 
— was  Aper,  Avhich  name  signifies  "the  boar." 
It  was  suggestive  to  Diocletian  ;  and  when  his 
sword  had  slain  Aper  the  whole  army,  aware 
of  the  prophecy,  hailed  the  young  assassin  as 
imperator.  He  was  brave  in  war  and  wise  in 
the  national  councils.  AVhen  almost  sixty  years 
of  age,  sated  with  honors,  power,  and  emolu- 
ments, and  broken  in  health,  he  voluntarily  laid 
aside  the  purple  on  a  beautiful  May  day  in  the 
year  304,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  ceremony  took  place  on  a  broad  plain  near 


Nicomedia.  There  a  lofty  throne  was  erected. 
Around  it,  far  away,  the  army  was  drawn  uji. 
and  within  the  circle  was  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators.  Diocletian  ascended  the  throne, 
made  a  wise  speech  to  the  multitude,  and  then 
taking  off  his  imperial  mantle,  suffered  it  to  be 
laid  upon  another  far  less  worthy  than  himself 
to  bear  it.  Then  he  entered  a  covered  chariot 
and  journeyed  joyfully  to  Dalmatia,  his  native 
land,  where  he  became  a  sort  of  country  squire 
and  respected  lord  of  the  manor.  He  had  a 
magnificent  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  where  he  entertained  his  friends, 
and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  building  and  gar- 
dening. He  could  not  be  tempted  back  to  his 
old  trade  by  his  imperial  partner,  Maximian, 
and  he  declared  that  the  most  difiicult  art  was 
that  of  reigning. 

Romulus  Augnstulus,  the  last  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  retired  from  business  when  Odoacer 
the  Barbarian  set  up  the  trade  of  kingcraft  in 
opi)Osition,  and  declared   that  the  Empire   of 
the  West  had  ceased  to  exist.     The  conqueror 
was  lenient  and  polite.      He  banished  Augnstu- 
lus and  his  family  from  the  imperial  palace  to  the 
delightful  villa  (then  a  castle)  of  Lucullus,  on  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Misenum.      With  an  ample 
income  to  meet  moderate  wants,  he  lived  there 
quietly,  but  in  what  manner  we  have  no  record. 
The  Eastern  Empire,  with  the  throne  at  Con- 
stantinoi)le>  was  nominally  Christian.      Its  sov- 
ereigns were  no  better  men  than  the  pagans  of 
the  Western  Empire,      Murder  and  deposition 
made   successions  frequent.      Frightful  crimes 
stained  the  jMuple  ;  and  no  monarch  of  them 
all  was  more  cruel  than  the  beautiful  Irene, 
who,  while    she    was   an  Athenian    maid,  was 
lovely    in    character.      Ambition    ruined    her. 
She  thirsted   for   supreme   power.      She  gave 
slow  poison  to   her  husband,  and  reigned  su- 
perbly as  regent  for  her  son  for  eleven  years. 
Just  as  that  son  began  to  wield  the  sceptre  in 
'  his  own  hand  she  put  out  his  eyes,  sent  him  to 
a  monastery,  and  Avith  almost   savage  exulta- 
tion mounted  the  throne  as  sole  occupant.     She 
was  proud,  cruel,  and  extravagant.      S[ie  tor- 
!  tured  and  slew  the  iconoclasts — the  opposers  of 
image-worship  in  the  Christian  church.      She 
i  called  the  fiimous  Nicene  Council    which  de- 
!  clared  image-worship  to  be  orthodox,  and  con- 
'  signed  to  everlasting  flames  all  opposers  of  that 
decree.     She  made  aggressive  wars,  and  wasted 
,  the  treasures  of  the  state  in  show.      Her  chariot 
of  gold  was  drawn   by  four  milk-white  steeds 
led   by   as  many  patrician  eunuchs.      Her  tri- 
j  umph  was  short.      Her  pluck  was  not  equal  to 
her  ambition.      She  quailed  before  a  conspira- 
j  tor  who  deposed  her,  left  the  throne,  went  into 
j  exile  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  she  had 
founded  a  monastery,  and  maintained  herself, 
some  say,  by  needle-work,  for  a  year,  and  died, 
,  while  others  declare    that   she  lived  a  longer 
j  time   in   indigence.     Because   she   founded  a 
monastery  and  pampered  the  priests,  this  fiend- 
I  ish  empress  was  canonized  as  a  mediating  saini 
bv  the  Greek  Church. 
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Soon  came  the  illiterate  and  superstitious 
Romanus  of  the  Basilian  dynasty.  His  sons 
carried  him  off  from  his  royal  bed-chamber  to 
a  monastery  on  a  lonely  island,  where  his  head 
was  shaved,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  of  monks  in  the  meanest  labors  of  the 
brotherhood.  He  was  a  shrewd  hypocrite  ;  his 
feigned  humility  was  most  abject.  He  de- 
clared that  he  more  truly  reigned  in  serving 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  than  when  he  was  on 
the  throne  at  Constantinople  and  ruled  sub- 
jects as  wicked  as  himself.  With  only  a  sin- 
gle under-garment  he  stood  up  in  a  large  as- 
sembly and  made  a  confession  of  his  sins  ;  and 
he  kept  himself  so  humbly  apart  from  the  holier 
brethren  that  when  they  went  to  dinner  he  re- 
mained behind,  while  a  little  boy  whom  he  had 
hired  for  the  occasion  scourged  his  bare  legs, 
saying,  "  Get  to  table,  you  wicked  old  fellow ! 
get  to  table!"  He  lived  many  years  as  a 
monk,  and  died  in  the  habit  of  his  order. 
The  church  then  ruled  the  state  with  imperious 
hand,  yet  not  so  supremely  as  it  did  at  Rome. 
For  example :  a  later  emperor,  when  he  had 
reigned  only  a  year,  was  ordered  by  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople — the  head  of  the  church 
in  the  East,  and  then  at  the  head  of  a  host  of 
rebels — to  leave  the  throne  to  give  place  to  a 
better  man.  The  astonished  emperor  asked 
the  messenger  bishops,  "  What  does  the  patri- 
arch give  me  for  the  crown?"  "  The  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  was  the  answer.  The  emperor 
doubted  the  patriarch's  title  to  the  offered  pos- 
session, and  remained  on  earth  as  long  as  he 
could  before  departing  for  the  better  kingdom. 

A  strange  story  is  told  of  another  Byzantine 
emperor,  Isaac  Comnenus.  A  boar  that  he  was 
hunting  plunged  from  a  high  bank  into  the 
Bosphorus.  In  the  vortex  where  it  disappear- 
ed came  up  a  demon  that  hurled  forked  light- 
ning at  the  emperor.  The  fright  produced  by 
the  apparition  brought  on  a  pleurisy  (how,  the 
chronicler  does  not  tell  us)  ;  and  Isaac,  having 
seized  the  funds  of  the  church  and  committed 
other  outrages  against  the  hierarchy,  remorse- 
fully gave  his  sceptre  to  another,  and  retired  to 
a  monastery.  His  wife  and  daughter  entered 
a  convent  near.  Isaac  recovered  his  health, 
but  not  his  disposition  to  rule.  He  was  happier 
in  retirement.  The  young  monarch  often  visit- 
ed him,  and  saluted  him  as  lord  and  emperor. 
His  family  also  visited  him,  and  his  widow  cele- 
brated the  day  of  his  death  as  the  birthday 
when  he  was  born  for  heaven. 

There  were  other  emperors  of  the  East  who 
retired  to  monasteries,  but  generally  after  they 
had  become  bankrupt  on  the  throne  ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  those  who  ruled  the  worst  as 
monarchs  obeyed  the  best  as  monks.  One  of 
these  Avas  Andronicus  the  Second.  Because  of 
his  conspiracy  against  his  partner  in  royalty  he 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  when  he  was  seventy 
years  of  age  and  blind.  He  entered  a  monas- 
tery; but  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  there  was 
kept  a  prayer  for  him  as  "the  most  Christian 
Majesty,  the  monk  Anthony."     He  was  penni- 


less and  half  naked  during  the  first  winter  of 
his  seclusion,  and  with  difficulty  he  procured  a 
fox-skin  to  keep  his  chest  warm.  The  physi- 
cian refused  to  let  him  have  soothing  sirups 
that  he  had  prescribed  for  catarrh  and  sore 
throat  without  pay,  and  the  ex-emperor,  who, 
a  few  months  before,  was  absolute  master  of 
millions  of  men  and  money,  was  compelled  to 
beg  a  few  small  coins  wherewith  to  pay  for  a 
cheap  compound  of  plants,  honey,  and  water. 
He  found  enjoyment  in  passing  evenings  with 
some  literary  friends  and  his  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Servia.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
while  the  others  partook  of  a  warm  supper,  he, 
in  his  humility,  swallowed  nothing  but  raw 
oysters  and  cold  water.  Cholera  seized  him  at 
midnight.  The  rules  of  the  monastery  would 
not  allow  him  to  disturb  its  sleeping  inmates. 
He  was  found  dead  in  the  morning  with  a  cruci- 
fix which  he  had  put  in  his  mouth  as  the  next 
best  thing  to  receiving  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  then  denied  him. 

There  were  numerous  failures  in  kingcraft  in 
the  British  Islands  between  the  time  when 
Julius  Ccesar  landed  on  Deal  beach  and  James 
the  Second  fled  across  the  Channel  in  a  fishing 
smack,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years 
afterward.  Of  the  native  monarchs,  or  heads 
of  tribes,  who  most  stubbornly  opposed  the  Ro- 
mans, King  Caractacus  and  Queen  Victoria,  or 
Boadicea,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  They 
were  deprived  of  power  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
Caractacus  was  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 
There  his  bearing  commanded  profound  ad- 
miration. He  alone  of  all  the  British  cap- 
tives was  undisturbed.  Standing  before  the 
Emperor  Claudius  and  his  brilliant  court,  the 
barbarian  monarch  expressed  his  wonder  that 
the  owner  of  magnificent  palaces  should  covet 
a  rude  hut  in  far-oflt"  Britain  among  the  waves. 
And  when  he  turned  from  Claudius,  who  fill- 
ed his  ears  Avith  compliments  on  his  valor  as 
a  soldier,  and  wdth  the  manners  of  a  polish- 
ed patrician  saluted  the  Empress  Agrippina, 
who  was  seated  on  a  throne  near  her  husband, 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude  of  nobles  and 
w^arriors  found  loud  expression,  and  his  chains 
were  cast  to  the  ground.  Queen  Boadicea  was 
not  so  dignified.  She  had  made  war  on  the  in- 
vaders because  they  had  dishonored  her  daugh- 
ters ;  and  when  she  found  that  she  Avas  foiled 
of  her  vengeance,  and  thousands  of  her  sub- 
jects had  fiillen  in  battle,  she  swalloAved  poison, 
and  died  rather  than  suffev  the  dishonor  of 
gracing  the  triumph  of  a  Roman  conqueror 

Centuries  passed  aAvay,  and  fierce  Saxons, 
immigrants  into  Europe  from  Asia,  took  forci- 
ble possession  of  Britain,  and  in  time  became 
nominal  Christians.  Several  of  their  monarchs 
retired  from  business  Avillingly  or  unAvillingly. 
Among  the  earliest  and  most  noted  of  these 
Avas  Sebbi,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  Avhose  tem- 
perament better  fitted  him  for  the  mitre  than 
the  crown.  After  reigning  tA\  enty-five  years  he 
became  tired  of  the  trade,  and  told  his  queen 
that  he  desired  to  leave  it  antLeiitea:  ii  J^oiias- 
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tery.  Celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  then  insisted 
upon.  He  asked  her  to  consent  to  a  divorce. 
For  a  long  time  the  good  woman  very  properly 
objected.  She  finally  yielded,  when  the  king 
distributed  his  wealth  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
was  arrayed  in  a  monastic  garb  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  an  ex- 
emplary monk. 

Later  in  time  contemporary  chroniclers  de- 
])icted  an  extraordinary  scene.  Ina,  King  of 
Wessex,  after  reigning  thirty -six  years,  had 
become  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton.  His  pious 
queen,  Ethelburga,  mortified  and  sorrowful,  re- 
solved to  reclaim  him  if  possible.  On  one  oc- 
casion Ina  had  a  carousal  with  dissolute  men  at 
his  rural  palace.  It  was  attended  with  unusual 
splendor  in  furniture,  vessels,  and  viands.  The 
monarch  became  beastly  drunk,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  his  bed  by  the  tearful  queen,  who 
planned  a  method  of  reform  with  a  faithful  at- 
tendant. At  dawn  the  next  morning  the  royal 
couple  departed  for  the  capital.  The  king  v.-as 
sad  and  penitent,  for  he  loved  his  wife  as  his 
good  angel.  The  queen's  confidant  immediate- 
ly drove  cattle  into  the  banquet-hall,  and  put  a 
sow  and  pigs  into  the  bed  which  the  king  and 
queen  had  just  left.  In  other  and  most  offen- 
sive wa^  s  the  palace  was  defiled. 

Having  journeyed  a  while  toward  the  capital, 
Ethelburga  induced  the  m.onarch  to  return.  He 
was  horrified  at  the  spectacle  of  defilement  in 
the  palace — ths  awful  contrast  between  the 
splendors  of  yesterday  and  the  aspect  of  to-day. 
The  queen  "improved"'  the  practical  sermon. 
She  showed  him  how  great  excesses  in  splen- 
did indulgence  were  often  followed  by  disgust- 
ing beastliness,  and  begged  him  to  abdicate  and 
retire  to  a  monastery  as  an  asylum  from  temp- 
tation. The  king  yielded.  He  threw  away  his 
sceptre,  left  the  throne  to  another,  and  proceed- 
ing to  Rome  with  his  wife,  was  there  shaven  and 
clothed  as  a  monastic  brother,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  a  penitent  monk.  Ethel- 
burga took  the  veil  and  lived  the  life  of  a  nun. 

It  is  recorded  that  within  the  space  of  two 
hundred  years  no  less  than  thirty  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  and  queens  left  their  thrones  for  the  clois- 
ters. The  priests  were  then  the  actual  rulers 
of  the  state,  and  made  it  in  every  way  sub- 
servient to  the  church.  They  taught  that  the 
monastic  life  was  more  noble  than  the  royal  life. 
Sometimes  it  was  not  less  sumptuous  or  more 
self-denying.  "We  read  that  the  immoral  Queen 
Eadburga  sought  refuge  with  Charlemagne,  who 
placed  her  in  a  monastery  that  she  might  live 
in  splendid  style.  And  Dr.  Lingard  tells  us 
that  when  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  made  a 
visit  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  he  found  the 
Abbess  Edith,  daughter  of  King  Edgar,  so  rich- 
ly dressed  that  he  said,  "Daughter,  the  heav- 
enly Spouse  whom  you  have  chosen  delights 
not  in  external  pomp ;  it  is  the  heart  which  he 
demands."  "Very  true,  father,"  she  replied, 
"and  my  heart  I  have  yielded  to  him.  As 
long  as  it  is  his  he  will  not  be  offended  with  a 
little  external  pomp." 


The  first  full  King  of  England  who  retired 
from  business  was  Edward  the  Second.  For 
I  a  long  time  the  people  had  been  rising  into 
'  power  and  expressing  their  sovereignty  through 
the  Parliament.  Edward  was  a  cruel  oppress- 
or, and  shed  the  blood  of  high  and  low  freelv 
to  satisfy  his  desires.  Forbearance  was  ex- 
hausted. He  was  driven  from  his  capital  and 
held  a  prisoner  at  Kenilworth,  whither  Parlia- 
ment sent  commissioners,  who  represented  ev- 
ery class  of  the  people,  to  announce  his  depo- 
sition by  the  unanimous  voice  of  that  bodv. 
They  assembled  in  the  great  hall.  The  king 
entered  it,  pale  and  thin,  and  dressed  in 
mourning.  The  bishops  of  the  delegation 
announced  to  him  the  popular  sentence.  He 
pleaded  bad  advice  as  an  excuse  for  many  of 
his  acts,  and  promised  to  rule  more  discreetly. 
They  would  not  trust  him,  but  requested  him 


to  deliver  up  the  royal  insignia,  which  he  did 


reluctantly.  Then  an  eminent  jurist,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  England,  said 
to  him  : 

"Unto  thee,  O  king,  I,  William  Trussell,  in 
the  name  of  all  men  of  this  land  of  England, 
and  prolocutor  [speaker]  of  this  Parliament, 
resign  to  thee,  Edward,  the  homage  that  was 
made  to  thee  some  time;  and  from  this  time 
forth  I  defy  thee,  and  deprive  thee  of  all  royal 
power,  and  I  shall  never  be  attendant  on  thee, 
asking,  from  this  time." 

The  monarch  groaned.  Greater  humiliation 
awaited  him.  His  steward  now  stepped  for- 
ward, broke  his  staff  of  office  before  the  mon- 
arch's face,  resigned  his  employment,  and  pro- 
claimed the  dissolution  of  the  royal  household, 
as  was  usual  on  the  death  of  a  king.  Here 
ended  the  work  of  the  people.  The  keepers 
of  the  royal  prisoner  had  private  wrongs  to 
avenge.  He  was  treated  cruelly ;  and  not 
long  afterward  he  was  murdered  in  a  horrible 
manner  in  Berkeley  Castle. 

Richard  the  Second,  son  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  was  the  next  English  monarch 
who  was  com.pelled  to  give  up  his  trade.  He 
w.-^s  indolent,  rapacious,  and  cruel.  A  rebell- 
ion broke  out,  headed  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  A  greater  part  of  the  royal  army 
deserted  the  king.  When  he  saw  that  all  was 
lost  he  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  wandered 
from  castle  to  castle  in  suffering  and  privation, 
and  finally  surrendered  himself  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  promised  him  protection 
from  personal  violence.  He  was  compelled  to 
sign  his  resignation,  but  the  Parliament,  not 
satisfied,  passed  a  formal  act  of  deposition. 
The  king  was  sent  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where 
it  was  reported  that  he  died  by  either  starvation 
or  the  sword.     There  is  also  a  belief  that  he 

;  escaped  to  Scotland,  and  lived  many  years  in 

'  mental  imbecility. 

I      We  pass  over  the  tragedy  of  the  boy  king, 

1  Edward  the  Fifth,  whose  reputed  murderer  was 
the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  comedown  to 
the  Stuarts.      The  Tudor  monarchs  were  five  in 

:  number,  and  not  one  of  them  was  murdered  or 
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deposed.  AVe  also  pass  the  tragedy  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  the  deposition  of  Richard  Crom- 
well (who  was  virtually  a  sovereign),  to  James 
the  Second,  who  was  the  only  King  of  En- 
gland since  the  conquest,  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  who  died  in  exile.  The  Stuarts  were  a 
curse  and  a  blessing  to  England.  The  people 
sutfered  while  they  ruled  ;  but  their  wrong  deeds 
brought  about  those  energetic  actions  of  the 
people  in  the  interest  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  freedom  which  produced  incalculable  good. 

James  was  a  weak  man  and  a  bigot.  In 
defiance  of  statute  law  and  the  feelings  of  a 
majority  of  his  subjects  he  went  to  mass  open- 
ly, and  took  measures  for  the  re-establishment 
of  Roman  Catholic  supremacy  in  England. 
He  showed  his  contempt  for  the  people  by 
claiming  the  right  to  rule  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  and  constitution.  The  free  spirit  of  the 
nation  Avas  aroused.  The  king's  son-in-law, 
William  of  Orange,  was  invited  to  England. 
He  went  with  an  army.  James  was  dethroned, 
and  fled  to  France.  On  a  cold  evening  in  Jan- 
uary, 1689,  he  reached  the  palace  of  St.  Ger- 
main's, where  Louis  the  Fourteenth  received 
him  cordially.  The  two  monarchs  embraced 
for  the  "  space  of  a  paternoster,"  and  James 
and  his  family  were  furnished  with  a  palace 
and  an  ample  pension.  Thirteen  years  of  life 
were  yet  left  to  him,  which  he  spent  in  open 
and  secret  plans  and  attempts  for  the  recovery 
of  his  throne,  and  in  religious  retirement  and 
ceremonies.  He  was  fond  of  holy  living  with 
the  silent,  austere,  self-denying  Trappists, 
whose  founder  of  the  modern  order  was  a 
shrewd  man  of  the  world,  and  kept  a  cellar  of 
the  choicest  \nne3  at  the  monastery.  James 
was  accounted  one  of  the  most  godly  of  men  by 
nuns  and  priests,  and  he  indulged  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  world,  such  as  riotous  masked  balls, 
whenever  his  character  for  austerity  might  not 
be  compromised  by  sins  for  which  he  daily 
asked  forgiveness.  At  length  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  extinguished  all  hope  of  his  recovering 
the  British  throne,  and  he  became  a  frequent 
misanthrope,  talked  of  suicide  to  his  distressed 
wife,  lost  flesh,  and  became  a  shadowy  recluse. 
On  Good-Friday,  1701,  he  was  so  affected  by 
the  reading  of  the  words  from  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah  in  the  day's  service  at  a 
chapel :  "  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  is  come 
upon  us  ;  consider  and  bellold  our  reproach  ; 
our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our 
houses  to  aliens,"  that  he  fell  down  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit.  He  died  in  September  following, 
and  his  name  went  upon  the  records  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical council  of  the  realm  as  a  candidate 
for  saintship.  The  nomination  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon. 

The  dead  monarch  appears  to  have  been  more 
useful  than  the  live  king.  The  odor  of  sanctity 
that  enveloped  him  cured  many  maladies  most 
miraculously,  if  we  may  believe  the  nuns  and 
ecclesiastics.  His  intercessions  brought  cures 
to  many  afflicted  men.  A  Benedictine  monk 
declared    that    he   was    snatched  from   death's 


door,    to  which    quinsy  had    carried  him,   by 
thoughtfully  making  the  following  prayer :  "  O 
God,  I  beseech  thee  mercifully  to  cure  me  and  to 
grant  me  health  through  the  merits  and  interces- 
sion of  King  James ;  and  I  promise  to  have  a 
mass  said,  as  a  thanksgiving,  in  the  Benedictine 
church  where  his  corpse  lies,  and  to  touch  the 
mort-cloth  which  covers  it  with  my  tongue." 
I  The  answer  to  this  half  promise  and  half  prayer 
I  appears  to  have  had  camphorated  sugar  as  a 
I  vehicle.      To  make  the  dead  king  more  widely 
1  useful,  his  heart  was  sent  to  one  convent,  his 
]  brains  to  another,  and  his  bowels  to  that  of  the 
old  Scotch  college  in  Paris  ;  while  his  embalm- 
;  ed  body  was  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  En- 
j  glish  Benedictines  in  the  same  city. 
I      The  social  atmosphere  of  Scotland  seems  to 
j  have  been  as  fatal  to  its  monarchs  as  was  that 
of  Rome  or  Constantinople.     From  the  time  of 
Kenneth  M'Alpin,  the  first  who  ruled  over  an 
organized  Scotch  kingdom,  until  the  union  of 
that  country  with  England  under  James  the 
First — seven   hundred    and   fifty   years — there 
were  thirty-seven  monarchs,  only  ten  of  whom 
died  natural  deaths,  and  one-half  of  the  ten 
were  broken-hearted.      Five  of  the  thirty-seven 
retired  from  business,  and  survived  the  closing 
of  the  trade.      Gregory,  or  Grig,  was  deposed  by 
the  people  in  the  year  893  because  of  his  cruel 
oppressions.      He  lived  three  years  in  his  castle 
among  the  Aberdeen  hills,  and  died  in  peace. 
The  next  king  who  left  the  business  was  Con- 
stantine  the  Third,  who,  after  pursuing  it  forty 
years,  retired  because  of  weariness,  and  became 
a  Culdee  monk  and  an  abbot  of  that  order  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrews.     Donald  Bane 
was  deprived  of  his  crown  by  "VYilliam  Rufus, 
son  of  the  Norman  conqueror  of  England.     He 
was  blinded  and  confined  in  a  castle  for  several 
years,  when  he  died  gladly,  because  of  his  suf- 
ferings from  cold,  hunger,  solitude,  and  hope- 
less darkness. 

At  one  time  three  persons  claimed  the  empty 
throne  of  Scotland.  The  quarrel  was  hot,  and 
Edward  the  First  of  England  was  called  to  act 
as  rmpire.  He  decided  that  John  Baliol  was 
the  rightful  king,  provided  he  would  become 
the  "  liege  man"  of  the  English  sovereign.  He 
did  so,  and  was  execrated  by  his  countrymen 
for  the  act,  though  duly  crowned  their  sover- 
eign. Fearing  his  own  people,  he  violated  his 
oath,  made  war  on  Edward,  was  captured,  re- 
signed his  title  to  the  crown  to  his  conqueror, 
and,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  retired  to 
France,  and  lived  there  in  obscurity  many 
vears.  Time  passed  on  for  many  generations, 
while  Scotland  was  a  realm  of  turbulence,  when 
Maiy  Stuart  appeared  as  queen.  She  was  also 
for  a  short  time  Queen  of  France.  She  was 
j  beautiful  and  weak,  and  became  the  victim  of 
wicked  and  ambitious  men,  who  ruined  her. 
I  At  length  she  was  uncrowned  and  imprisoned 
by  her  own  people.  She  escaped  to  England, 
and  there  this  thrice-widowed  young  woman, 
:  suspected — or  rather  accused — of  intriguing  for 
1  an  English  husband  and  the  EngUsh  crown,  was 
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beheaded  by  the  order  of  a  sister  queen.  She 
is  an  enigma  to  moralists.  Nobody  suspects 
her  of  being  any  more  of  a  saint  than  was  Eliz- 
abeth, who  signed  her  death-warrant. 

Looking  across  the  Irish  Channel,  we  find 
IJistory  and  Romance  contending  for  our  be- 
lief. The  chronicles  of  the  island  are  traced 
back  into  the  mists  of  fable,  and  a  long  line 
of  kings,  ferocious  and  cruel,  most  of  them  dy- 
ing by  violence,  were  nothing  more  than  chief- 
tains of  barbarian  tribes.  The  first  real  mon- 
arch that  was  dethroned,  of  which  we  have  an 
authentic  account,  was  Heber,  who  owned  two 
beautiful  valleys,  and  his  brother  owned  one. 
Heber's  ambitious  wife  declared  that  she  could 
not  die  happy  unless  she  were  called  "  Queen 
of  the  tliree  Valleys."  Her  indulgent  husband 
made  war  on  his  brother,  lost  his  crown,  lived 
sceptreless  for  some  time,  and  finally  lost  his 
life.  A  little  later  the  King  of  Leinster  loved 
too  well  the  Queen  of  Meath,  whose  angry  hus- 
band made  war  on  the  prowler.  Tlie  latter,  driv- 
en from  his  throne,  took  refuge  with  Henry  the 
Second  of  England,  who  settled  the  matter  by 
taking  armed  possession  of  the  whole  country 
as  Lord  of  Ireland.  After  that  the  business 
of  kingcraft  ceased  in  that  country.  Before 
that  time  four  other  kings  had  retired  from  the 
business:  one  went  to  Scotland,  and  the  other 
three  became  monks. 

Recrossing  the  Britisli  Channel  we  find,  when 
the  more  polished  Franks  had  become  masters 
of  Gaul,  a  race  of  monarchs  known  as  the 
Merovingian  kings.  For  a  long  time  they  were 
energetic  men.  The  first  one  who  retired  from 
business  was  Childeric.  His  people  deposed 
him  because  of  his  vices.  Ho  wandered,  re- 
formed, resumed  business,  continued  it  twen- 
ty-three years,  and  leaving  it  to  his  half-savage 
son,  Clovis,  the  "  first  Christian  king  of  the 
Franks,"  lived  at  his  ease,  having  nothing  to 
do.  In  time  this  race  of  monarchs  degener- 
ated, and  there  were  ten  successive  ones  known 
in  history  as  the  Lazy  Kings.  They  sat  in 
idleness,  "gormandized  like  brute  beasts," 
and  were  seldom  seen  or  heard  of  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  hereditary  "  Mayor  of  the  Palace" 
was  the  real  monarch  in  action,  and  the  do- 
nothing  sovereigns  were  absolutely  out  of  busi- 
ness, though  their  signs  remained  over  the 
door  of  the  shop.  At  last  one  of  these,  fat, 
ragged,  dirty,  and  almost  an  idiot,  was  exhib- 
ited to  the  people  by  Charles  Martel,  an  am- 
bitious Mayor  of  the  Palace.  In  the  presence 
of  the  disgusted  multitude,  he  easily  deposed 
the  lump  of  ignoble  flesh  at  his  side,  seized  the 
sceptre,  and  founded  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Merovingian,  Of  the 
twelve  kings  of  this  dynasty  only  one  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  business.  That  was  Charles 
the  Fat,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  his  war- 
like subjects  because  of  his  cowardice,  incapaci- 
ty, and  treachery.  His  successor  voluntarily 
retired  from  trade,  and  suftcred  remorse  because 
he  felt  himself  to  have  been  a  usurper. 

Late  in  the  tenth  century  a  French  count 


(Hugh  Capet)  seized  the  sceptre,  associated  his 
son  Robert  with  him  in  business,  and  establish- 
ed a  new  firm,  known  as  the  Capetian  dynasty. 
No  sovereign  of  that  house  in  a  direct  line  suf^ 
fered  deposition,  or  voluntarily  left  the  throne. 

A  branch  of  the  Capets — the  house  of  Va- 
lois — now  ruled  in  France.  Of  this  house  King 
John  was  long  a  prisoner  in  England,  where 
he  lived  pleasantly,,  and  finally  purchased  his 
freedom  with  six  hundred  gold  crowns,  which 
he  procured  by  selling  his  daughter  for  a  wife 
to  the  Lord  of  Milan. 

Long  years  passed  away,  when  a  Capet  of 
the  Bourbon  branch,  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  after  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon was  sent  to  Elba.  He  was  compelled  to 
do  business  in  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  instead  of  in 
Paris,  for  a  hundred  days  after  the  emperor's 
return  to  France.  His  brother  succeeded  him 
as  Charles  the  Tenth,  whose  business  was  sud- 
denly closed  in  the  summer  of  1830,  when  he  had 
signed  the  decrees  which  abolished  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  That  was  done  on  the  2r)th  of 
July,  when  the  king  sat  down  to  play  whist  in 
his  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  The  game  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sounds  of  popular  uproar  in  Paris, 
and  within  thirty  hours  afterward  the  monarch 
closed  his  shop,  and  fled  with  his  family  in  six 
coaches  toward  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  to  es- 
cape the  fury  of  a  Paris  mob.  In  American 
vessels  he  and  his  attendants  sailed  to  England, 
and  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  assumed 
the  business  of  kingcraft  for  France.  Charles 
lived  a  few  years  in  rather  happy  retirement  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  as  Count  of 
Ponthicu  ;  and  the  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry, 
claiming  to  be  heir  to  the  throne  as  Henry  the 
Fifth,  is  yet  known  as  Count  deChambord,  the 
title  which  he  then  possessed. 

Louis  Philippe  conducted  the  business  with 
vigor,  but  made  fi^tal  blunders,  which  produced 
bankruptcy  at  last.  He  chained  the  press,  op- 
posed reform,  and,  regarding  his  seat  perfectly 
secure,  played  the  tyrant.  He  seems  to  have 
learned  little  of  the  proper  wisdom  for  rulers 
during  a  life  of  vicissitudes.  He  had  been  a 
wide  wanderer,  and  at  one  time  taught  school 
in  this  country.  He  led  the  opposition  to  the 
Bourbons  in  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  start- 
ing business  for  himself  Avhenever  opportunity 
sliould  oft'cr.  It  api)eared.  He  became  king, 
offended  his  ]ieoplc  by  misrule,  and  kindled  a 
revolution  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years.  In 
alarm  at  the  sounds  of  the  uprising  in  July, 
1848,  he  offered  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  The  terrible  response  was,  "It  is  too 
late."  "I  will  name  a  liberal  ministry,"  he 
said.  "It  is  too  late,"  was  the  ominous  an- 
swer; and  he  was  compelled  to  say  in  writing, 
"I  abdicate  in  firvor  of  my  grandson,  the  Count 
de  Paris."  The  mother  of  the  heir,  the  wid- 
owed Duchess  of  Orleans,  went  with  him  into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  presented  him  as 
the  successor  of  his  grandfather.  For  the  third 
time  the  terrible  words,  "It  is  too  late!"  were 
uttered,  and  it  was  perceived  that  all  was  lost. 
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The  first  business  now  to  be  attended  to  was 
flight  from  imminent  danger.  In  a  ])r.blic  car- 
riage the  king  and  his  family  journeyed  from  St. 
Cloud  to  Versailles,  and  the  monarch's  luggage 
consisted  of  only  two  clean  shirts.  "I  have 
packed  off  royalty  in  a  hackney-coach,"  said 
Cre'mieux,  gayly.  "  The  time  for  dynasties  has 
passed  away  from  France,"  said  Jerome  Bona- 
parte in  the  chamber  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment. The  next  day  another  Bonaparte 
came  to  that  chamber  with  honeyed  words  of 
feigned  patriotism  that  concealed  his  intention 
to  re-establish  a  dynasty,  which  he  did  a  little 
later.  Meanwhile  the  dethroned  monarch  and 
his  family  were  hastily  journeying  seaward, 
•with  thoughts  on  England  and  safety.  At  the 
port  for  embarkation  the  thoroughly  frightened 
king  was  disguised  by  a  clean-shaven  face,  a 
strange  wig,  green  spectacles,  a  false  nose,  and 
what  they  called  an  "American  accent,"  and 
bore  the  name  of  William  Smith.  When  he 
landed  on  British  soil  William  Smith  became 
Count  de  Neuilly,  and  in  a  most  pleasant  retire- 
ment at  Claremont  Louis  Philippe  passed  the 
remaining  two  years  of  his  life  with  his  family 
and  friends. 

Over  the  Pyrenees  kingcraft  had  its  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  Early  in  the  last  century 
Philip  the  Fifth  of  S])ain,  who  had  solemnly 
renounced  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  France, 
found  only  Louis  the  Fifteenth  between  him- 
self and  that  coveted  })rize,  and  Louis  was  very 
sick.  So  Philip  resigned  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
his  son,  in  expectation  of  a  more  brilliant  one, 
and  he  and  his  queen  retired  to  Ildefonso  for 
religious  meditation,  and  to  await  the  develop- 
ment of  events.  They  were  always  in  readi- 
ness to  start  for  Paris  whenever  news  of  the 
king's  death  should  reach  them.  But  Louis 
recovered,  and  lived  fifty  years.  Philip  now 
desired  to  resume  business  in  Madrid.  He  had 
sworn  not  to  do  so,  but  an  assembly  of  eccle- 
siastics and  the  pope  assured  him  that  he 
must  break  his  oath  or  be  in  danger  of  hell- 
fire.  Obedience  was  agreeable.  He  re-as- 
cended the  throne,  and  in  1746  died  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit. 

Passing  down  the  calendar,  we  find  the  stu- 
pid, hen-pecked  Charles  the  Fourth  on  that 
throne,  the  legal  implement  of  the  vicious  queen 
and  her  guilty  favorite,  Godoy,  who  ruled  the 
realm.  Charles  slept  on  while  Spain  was  sinking 
into  weakness,  until  Napoleon's  legions  fright- 
ened him  into  abdication  in  favoY  of  his  son. 
This  did  not  suit  the  queen,  and  one  day,  in  a 
rage,  she  declared  to  the  heir's  face  that  she 
was  his  mother,  but  that  the  king  was  not  his 
father !  This  proclamation  of  her  own  dishon- 
or was  made  in  the  presence  of  her  husband 
and  children.  The  object  was  to  deprive  her 
son  of  the  throne  by  means  of  the  taint  of  ille- 
gitimacy. It  was  accomjilished  otherwise.  His 
seat  was  soon  filled  by  Joseph,  the  best  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  of  kings.  Charles  lived  in 
retirement  in  France  and  at  Rome  almost  eleven 
years — long  enough  to  see  the  Bonaparte  three 


times  driven  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the 
son  whom  his  mother  had  dishonored  seated 
firmly  upon  it. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  had  an  uncomfortable  scat 
at  Madrid,  and  after  his  final  abdication,  in 
1813,  he  gladly  passed  long  years  in  elegant  re- 
tirement on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  New 
Jersey.  Ilis  brother,  the  great  Emperor  of 
the  French,  after  a  career  of  unexampled  brill- 
iancy, was  first  driven  from  his  throne  to  the 
establishment  of  a  little  empire  upon  the  island 
of  Elba,  and  afterward  was  made  a  permanent 
prisoner  upon  St.  Helena,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  for  six  years  he  lived  with  the 
impatience  of  an  eagle  chafing  in  its  cage. 

The  monarchs  of  Portugal  had  their  business 
trials  too.  The  first  who  retired  from  the  trade 
was  Sancho  the  Second,  a  little  more  than  six 
hundred  years  ago.  His  mother  made  a  vow 
in  his  infancy  to  devote  him  to  the  monastic  life. 
The  church  claimed  him.  He  preferred  ruling 
to  preaching,  and  made  a  compromise  whereby 
he  agreed  to  wear  the  monastic  garb  on  the 
throne.  He  quarreled  with  the  hierarchy,  and 
finally  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  and 
forced  him  to  give  his  sceptre  to  another.  He 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  a  monastery 
in  Toledo. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  young  brute  was 
nominal  king  of  Portugal,  bearing  the  title  of 
Alphonso  the  Sixth.  His  mother  was  regent 
during  his  minority,  and  his  brother,  Pedro,  and 
Melhor,  a  favorite,  really  ruled  the  kingdom 
afterward.  The  former  was  his  successor  on 
the  throne.  Alphonso  was  as  insanely  vicious 
as  Heliogabalus.  He  had  neither  the  ability 
nor  inclination  to  rule.  He  shut  his  mother  np 
in  a  convent,  and  so  cruelly  used  his  young 
queen — a  French  princess — that  she  returned  to 
France.  Half  crazed  by  sensual  indulgence, 
he  was  deposed,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  exile  and  restraint,  his  chief  employment 
being  snuff-taking,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing. Strictly  speaking,  Sancho  and  Alphonso 
were  the  only  kings  of  Portugal  who  retired 
from  business. 

Holland  knew  no  monarch  proper  nntil  it 
was  made  a  kingdom,  in  1805,  and  Napoleon's 
brother,  Louis,  was  placed  upon  its  throne. 
When  the  French  empire  fell  William  Fred- 
erick, Prince  of  Orange,  was  raised  to  the  king- 
ly dignity,  and  ruled  until  1840,  when  he  re- 
tired from  business  on  a  private  fortune  of 
about  $80,000,000,  to  enjoy  domestic  life  with 
a  fair  countess  who  had  been  one  of  his  depart- 
ed queen's  ladies  of  honor.  When  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  was  to  marry  a  Belgian  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  he  was  told  plainly  that  he 
must  give  up  the  lady  or  the  throne.  He  did 
not  hesitate.  He  gave  up  the  sceptre  to  his 
son  when  he  Avas  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  mar- 
ried the  countess,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and 
with  the  title  of  Count  of  Nassau,  he  lived  hap- 
pily upon  his  estates  in  Germany.  He  died  of 
apoplexv,  at   Berlin,  in  December,  1843,  leav- 
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ing  half  his  fortune  to  his  son  and  successor, 
and  a  large  portion  to  his  AvidoWif 

Germany  has  had  its  unfortunate  monarchs. 
After  the  ten  Frank  emperors  who  succeeded 
Charlemagne,  the  kaisers  were  Germans,  and 
the  German  empire  took  shape  and  power. 
Between  it  and  the  see  of  Rome  was  fierce 
rivalry.  After  severe  contests  Henry  the 
Fourth  was  defeated  and  deposed  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh  (the  great  Hildebrand), 
and  in  midwinter  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
reconciliation  at  a  personal  interview.  For 
three  days  and  nights  the  haughty  pontiff"  kept 
Henry  waiting  in  cold  and  storm  at  his  gate, 
barefooted,  and  wearing  only  the  hair  shirt  of 
a  penitent,  without  food.  He  treated  the  fallen 
emperor  in  his  presence  Avith  scorn,  who,  on  re- 
turning home,  sought  to  avenge  himself  for  the 
humiliation.  He  raised  a  force  and  drove 
Gregory  into  exile.  But  the  next  pope  again 
humbled  Henry.  The  emperor's  son  sided  with 
the  pope,  seized  the  crown,  and  treated  his 
father  cruelly.  Henry  became  a  wanderer, 
and  at  one  time  he  was  so  poor  that  he  was 
compelled  to  sell  his  boots  to  buy  food.  He 
applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Spires  for  work,  who 
Bcorncd  his  former  benefactor  as  he  would  a 
common  beggar,  saying  he  would  not  give  a 
grave  to  one  who  was  under  the  ban  of  the 
church.  The  excommunication  was  not  raised 
while  he  lived,  and  Henry's  body  was  refused 
Christi-  n  burial. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  Austria.  The  fourteenth 
of  his  lineal  successors  was  the  famous  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  while  yet 
in  his  teens,  was  crowned  King  of  S[)ain.  He 
disliked  the  business.  He  and  his  queen  early 
agreed  that  when  their  children  should  be 
grown  they  would  retire,  he  to  a  monastery, 
she  to  a  nunnery.  They  reigned  thirty-six 
years,  when  he  resigned  sceptres  and  thrones  to 
others,  with  great  and  imposing  ceremonies, 
and  then,  with  a  retinue  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  sailed  for  Spain.  There  he  jour- 
neyed by  land  to  the  monastery  at  Yuste,  among 
the  Spanish  mountains,  which  Avas  to  be  his 
future  home,  feeding  enormously,  as  usual,  upon 
the  most  dainty  food,  and  growing  more  gouty 
and  dyspeptic  every  hour.  His  place  of  retire- 
ment was  a  most  comfortable  one,  and  he  had  a 
household  of  sixty  servants  to  help  him,  in  his 
solitude,  prepare  for  a  better  world.  His  time 
Avas  spent  chiefly  between  the  bed,  the  table, 
and  the  altar,  and  the  making  of  clocks.  He 
Avas  a  selfish  indulger,  and  never  invited  a 
guest  to  his  table  or  to  a  bed.  He  kept  up 
imperial  state  and  deportment,  Avithout  any  of 
the  responsibilities  of  kingcraft.  His  retire- 
ment after  a  long  reign  had  no  element  of  sac- 
rifice in  it,  nor  saintly  oblation.  He  was  a 
Avorn-out  debauchee ;  and  after  a  splendid  re- 
tirement of  tAvo  years  he  died,  a  miserable  dys- 
peptic, at  the  early  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 

The  next  and  last  Ilapsburger  who  retired 
from  the  royal  business  Avas  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 


tria, an  imbecile  epileptic,  and  uncle  of  the 
present  emperor,  who  Avas  driven  from  his  cap- 
ital by  insurgents  in  1848.  Priests,  politicians, 
and  his  intriguing  sister,  the  Archduchess  So- 
phia, persuaded  him  that  it  Avas  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  he  should  resign,  and  that  So- 
phia's son  should  take  his  place  in  the  business. 
He  did  resign,  and  Sophia's  son,  Francis  Jo- 
seph, promising  to  foster  free  institutions  under 
a  constitutional  government,  Avas  proclaimed 
emperor.  He  violated  his  oaths,  exasperated 
his  people,  and  has  already  seen  the  prestige 
of  his  house  fade  into  almost  contempt. 

Hungary  presents  a  small  list  of  deposed 
monarchs  ;  and  Bohemia  can  tell  us  of  some  of 
her  sovereigns  Avho  retired  from  business.  The 
most  lamentable  case  Avas  the  last,  Avhen  "Lud- 
Avig  the  Lover,"  as  he  is  called,  so  disgusted  his 
people  that  he  Avas  comjjelled  to  abdicate  in 
1848.  When  he  had  been  a  husband  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  a  king  thirteen,  and  Avas  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  made  the  notorious  Lola 
Montez  his  mistress  and  court  favorite,  created 
her  Countess  of  Landsfeldt,  insulted  his  queen 
by  proposing  to  introduce  the  adventurer  to 
her  openly  at  court,  and  exasperated  his  people 
by  his  shameful  conduct.  He  became  the  dupe 
and  willing  slave  of  Lola,  and  disgraced  his 
capital,  country,  and  house  by  misrule  and 
shamelcssness  under  her  prescriptions.  The 
people  at  length  expelled  her  from  Munich  by 
violence,  demolished  her  elegant  house,  and 
gave  the  befooled  king  to  understand  that 
he  Avas  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  kingcraft  in  their  name.  The  destroy- 
er of  his  business,  Lola  Montez,  appeared  in 
this  country  as  a  public  lecture)-,  and  died  here 
a  few  years  ago.  Her  old  lover  lost  a  mistress 
and  a  crown  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  a  long  roll  of  shadowy  kings  of  Po- 
land. These  and  the  more  substantial  ones 
Avere  elected  to  office  by  the  people.  The  most 
distinguished  of  the  sovereigns  Avho  retired  from 
business  Avere  John  Casimir  the  Fifth,  Stanis- 
laus Leczinski,  and  Stanislaus  Poniatowski. 
Casimir  Avas  brave  and  honest,  but  loved  quiet. 
He  had  become  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  the  pope 
sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  Casimir  sent  it 
back,  and  took  a  crown  offered  him  by  his 
countrymen  on  the  death  of  his  royal  brother. 
It  became  a  heavy  burden,  for  it  bore  the  Avciglit 
of  Cossack  and  Tartar  foes  Avithout,  and  faction 
within.  At  length  the  Avearer  resigned  it  Avitli 
public  ceremony.  Like  Diocletian,  he  rode 
aAvay  from  the  scene  of  abdication  in  a  chariot. 
He  Avent  to  France  and  became  an  abbot.  In 
that  life  of  imi)licd  seclusion  he  had  a  gay  and 
happy  existence,  for  the  fascinating  daughter 
of  a  laundress,  the  Avidow  of  two  French  no- 
blemen, became  his  Avife,  and  his  house  Avas 
often  croAvded  with  the  learned  and  titled  of 
every  degree. 

Stanislaus  Avas  croAvned  King  of  Poland  m 
1705,  but  soon  became  Avearied  Avith  efforts  to 
keep  his  royal  seat.  He  yearned  for  private 
life,  but  Avas  not  permitted  to  enjoy  it.      He 
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finally  withdrew  from  Poland  and  made  his 
home  in  Alsace,  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  France,  leaving  his  rival  in  possession 
of  tlie  throne.  There  his  daughter  was  married 
to  the  young  Louis  the  Fifteenth  of  France, 
When  the  retired  monarch's  rival  died  he  was 
again  elected  King  of  Poland,  but  a  Russian 
army  soon  drove  him  into  exile.  He  escaped 
to  France  with  great  difficulty,  and  became 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  There,  with  little  care  and 
ample  means,  he  lived  the  life  of  an  epicure, 
with  a  large  retinue  of  attendants,  and  in  prince- 
ly dignity.  He  had  a  passion  for  building,  and 
many  an  edifice  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  patriots 
and  antiquaries  gave  place  to  a  modern  struc- 
ture. He  often  contrasted  his  present  felicity 
with  the  hardship  he  had  endured.  "I  have 
only  to  be  burned,"  he  would  say,  "  to  complete 
the  list  of  human  sufferings  that  I  have  experi- 
enced." The  list  was  so  completed.  When  he 
was  eighty-eight  years  of  age  his  night-gown 
took  fire  at  the  hearth,  and  he  perished. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  through  the  influence  of  Cath- 
erine of  Russia  ;  and  thirty  years  after  his  coro- 
nation the  same  hand  deprived  him  of  his  crown. 
His  country  was  despoiled  by  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia. These  gave  the  retired  sovereign  a  pension 
of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  upon  which  he 
lived  quietly  for  many  years  at  Grodno.  He 
was  invited  to  St,  Petersburg  by  the  Emperor 
Paul,  but  there  he  suffered  so  many  indignities 
that  he  died  broken-hearted. 

A  thousand  years  ago  a  Scandinavian  chief 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Russian  empire. 
For  almost  nine  hundred  years  it  was  a  half-bar- 
barian realm,  niled  by  autocratic  chiefs,  who 
were  often  intolerable  tyrants.  But  the  people 
never  rebelled  ;  and  the  two  deposed  monarchs 
were  compelled  to  retire  from  business  by  rivals, 
and  not  by  the  subjects.  One  of  them — Ivan 
the  Sixth — never  ruled.  He  Avas  deposed  when 
a  little  child,  c  -uelly  imprisoned  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  and  finally  murdered  by  order  of 
the  usurper  on  his  thron3,  the  infamous  Cathe- 
rine the  Second,  who  had  already  deposed  and 
murdered  her  dissolute  husband,  Peter  the 
Third.  Peter  had  been  a  bad  ruler.  He  had 
robbed  the  church  and  state  for  the  gratification 
of  his  desires.  Finally  he  indicated  a  disposi- 
tion to  depose  and  divorce  his  wife  and  marry 
his  mistress..  Catherine  acted  promptly  and 
vigorously.  She  induced  two  favorites  to  head 
a  conspiracy ;  and  while  Peter  was  away  from 
the  capital  she  was  proclaimed  czarina,  or  sov- 
ereign ruler,  and  was  crowned  by  a  pliant  arch- 
bishop. She  forced  Peter  to  sign  his  abdica- 
tion, and  then  imprisoned  him  in  a  fortress, 
where  he  was  murdered  by  her  orders  by  the 
administering  of  poison  in  a  glass  of  brandy  by 
one  of  her  agents.  The  world  was  informed  by 
the  imperial  ministry  that  he  died  of  a  violent 
colic. 

The  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Scandinavian 
monarchs  were  no  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Queen  Margaret  of 


Valdemar  united  upon  her  own  brow  the  crowns 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  This  splen- 
did prize  was  the  inheritance  of  her  son,  Eric, 
Avho  was  deposed,  because  of  his  incapacity  and 
tyranny,  by  the  people,  and  lived  in  retirement 
about  twenty  years.  A  century  later  Christian 
the  Second  ruled  in  Denmark  and  over  subju- 
gated Sweden.  A  few  days  after  his  coronation 
at  Stockholm  he  caused  to  be  murdered  in  cold 
blood  full  one  hundred  of  the  best  men  of  Swe- 
den assembled  there,  because  they  were  patriots. 
His  crimes  soon  made  his  own  Danes  detest 
him,  and  he  was  finally  deposed.  With  his 
family  and  treasures  he  fled  to  Holland.  At- 
tempting to  recover  his  lost  throne,  this  "  Nero" 
or  "  saint"  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  endured 
an  unpleasant  captivity  of  thirty-six  years. 

Eric  the  Fourteenth,  the  eldest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  sons  of  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden, 
was  evidently  half  crazy.  He  wooed  four  wom- 
en at  one  time,  of  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  was  one,  and  finally  married  a  poor 
flower-girl.  As  a  monarch  he  was  suspicious 
and  cruel,  and  was  continually  impressed  with 
an  apprehension  of  some  serious  impending 
peril.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  revolt  led  by 
his  brothers.  The  misruling  monarch  was  de- 
posed, and  after  suffering  dreadful  miseries  in 
prison,  was  finally  poisoned  by  the  command  of 
his  brother,  who  was  on  the  throne.  His  young 
widow,  the  good  and  virtuous  flower-girl,  lived 
in  retirement  forty  years  afterward. 

At  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
very  little  woman  made  a  very  great  sensation 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  Christina,  daughter 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who  became 
queen  when  she  was  a  very  young  child — sa 
young  that  she  only  remembered  the  kissing  of 
her  hand  at  her  coronation.  She  was  taught 
to  be  a  king^  and  so  well  were  the  lessons  im- 
pressed tliat  when  she  grew  up  she  despised 
every  thing  womanly,  and  unsexed  herself  by 
coarse  and  profane  language  and  masculine 
habits  and  demeanor.  She  determined  never 
to  marry,  and  treated  suitors  with  rudeness. 
Her  scholastic  acquirements  were  prodigious, 
for  though  her  body  was  extremely  small,  she 
was  a  giant  in  intellect.  In  dress  she  was  ut- 
terly negligent.  She  seldom  combed  her  hair,, 
and  personal  filthiness  was  her  common  con- 
dition. She  would  listen  to  no  advice  or  re- 
monstrance, and  by  her  conduct  she  scandalized 
her  family  and  the  nation.  She  was  tolerated 
only  because  of  the  reverence  her  people  felt 
for  her  great  father.  When  in  June,  1054,  she 
voluntari'y  abdicated  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
assembly  of  the  notables  of  Sweden — taking  the 
crown  from  her  head  with  her  own  hands,  di- 
vesting herself  of  her  royal  robes,  and  standing, 
a  simj)le  subject  of  her  cousin,  to  whom  she 
resigned  the  royal  seat,  in  a  plain  dress  of  white 
taffeta — there  Avas  a  general  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  touching  scene  had 
made  a  deep  impression  of  forgiveness  on  the 
hearts  of  beholders.  It  had  long  been  evi- 
dent   that    she   had  a  liking   for   the   Romish 
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Church,  and  Protestantism  in  Sweden  feared 
her  influence.  In  man's  attire  she  soon  left 
the  kingdom,  and  rudely  treated  individuals  and 
corporations  who,  every  where  in  her  path,  paid 
her  homage  as  an  ex-queen.  At  Brussels  she 
made  a  confession  of  the  Romish  faith.  Jour- 
neying to  Rome,  she  cast  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  pope,  and  hccame  a  gay,  free-thinking, 
free-spoken,  and  free-living  daughter  of  the 
church,  and  the  admiration  of  all  classes. 
After  the  death  of  her  cousin,  to  whom  she 
gave  her  crown,  she  visited  Sweden,  but  found 
it  too  Protestant  and  Puritanical  for  her  taste, 
and  she  soon  returned  to  Rome  and  her  disso- 
lute mode  of  life.  After  a  retirement  of  thirty- 
five  years  from  the  business  of  kingcraft  she 
died  in  the  Eternal  City. 

Another  half-crazy  monarch  cursed  Sweden 
early  in  this  century.  It  was  Gustavus  the 
Fourth,  who  was  crowned  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  He  offended  all  classes  at 
home  and  abroad  by  his  irregularities,  crooked 
policy,  and  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. For  three  years  he  was  absent  from  his 
kingdom  as  a  sort  of  traveling  agent  for  En- 
gland in  Europe,  in  her  operations  against  Na- 
j)oleon  ;  and  the  dead-walls  of  Stockholm  con- 
tained advertisements  for  him  as  a  strayed  king 
for  Avhom  his  disconsolate  subjects  Avould  give 
a  suitable  reward.  He  finally  so  exasperated 
his  people  by  offeiing  to  sell  to  Russia  the  ter- 
ritory icquiied  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  also 
by  bringing  his  brave  army  into  ridicule,  that 
they  broke  out  into  revolution.  The  monarch 
was  forcibly  seized  in  his  palace  and  confined 
in  the  gloomy  castle  of  Gripsholm.  He  was 
finally  set  at  liberty  on  German  soil,  when 
he  traveled  extensively,  and  visited  England, 
where  he  was  well  received  as  Count  Gottorp. 
He  afterward  wandered  over  Europe  for  many 
years,  visited  Greece,  and  tried  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  but  the  sultan  turned 
him  back.  Too  proud  to  receive  iAd  from  his 
friends,  he  became  poorer  and  poorer;  and  when 
the  bankrupt  sovereign  died,  in  1837,  his  income 
was  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  absolute  monarchs  of  Turkey  have  ex- 
perienced the  vicissitudes  of  the  royal  trade. 
Bajazet  the  Thunder-bolt  was  made  prisoner 
by  Tamerlane  the  Tartar,  whom  he  despised, 
and  was  treated  with  the  consideration  due  to 
his  rank.  He  accompanied  his  victor  upon 
terms  of  intimacy,  but  was  imprisoned  every 
night.  In  such  confinement  he  died.  The 
story  of  his  being  carried  about  in  an  iron  cage 
as  a  spectacle  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  an 
Eastern  hyperbole.  Another  Bajazet  was  a 
sort  of  mystic  philosopher,  and  his  people,  sol- 
diers, and  family  became  tired  of  him.  He  be- 
came wearied  with  kingcraft,  and  by  permission 
of  his  janissaries  he  retired,  and  gave  up  the 
business  to  his  son  Selim,  The  young  sultan, 
with  tender  concern,  ])laced  the  health  of  his 
father  in  the  care  of  a  Jewish  physician,  who 
relieved  the  old  sultan  from  furtlier  troubles  by 
poisoning  him  according  to  instructions  of  his 


royal  master.  Other  sultans  have  been  de- 
posed, and  taught  the  lesson  that  even  in  Tur- 
key the  monarch  must  respect  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

The  most  remarkable  line  of  sovereigns  in 
almost  unbroken  succession  are  those  wlio  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  have  ruled  Rome 
and  adjoining  territory  as  pontiff-kings.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  was  first  establish- 
ed in  the'  person  of  Stephen  the  Second,  at  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  who  was  carried 
upon  men's  shoulders  in  token  of  their  new  sub- 
jection. But  it  was  not  until  a  hundred  years 
later  that  a  sacerdotal  sovereign  wore  a  crown. 
That  honor  was  first  given  to  Pope  Nicholas, 
in  858. 

These  pontiff-kings  have  often  found  the  busi- 
ness of  royalty  most  perplexing.  While  yet 
only  priestly  rulers  depositions  were  frequent 
among  them,  and  as  temporal  sovereigns  such 
depositions  have  been  quite  as  frequent.  The 
determination  of  the  popes  to  exercise  irre- 
sponsible temporal  power  caused  many  a  san- 
guinary conflict  between  them  and  the  people ; 
and  the  quarrels  were  generally  aggravated  by 
the  unchristian  character  of  a  large  number  of 
those  rulers.  But  that  temporal  power  has 
been  extinguished  forever  by  a  free  expression 
of  the  voice  of  the  peo])le  of  the  "States  of  the 
Church,"  given  in  September,  1870,  when  there 
were  forty  thousand  votes  against  its  contiim- 
ance,  and  only  sixty-eight  in  its  favor.  After 
the  lapse  of  eleven  hundred  years  that  power 
has  been  destroyed  by  a  popular  protest  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and  Italy  became 
united  under  King  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  arrogance  of  some  of  the  pontiff-kings 
was  often  blas]>hemous  in  its  assertion.  They 
assumed  the  ])rerogatives  of  God ;  they  claim- 
ed the  right  to  make  and  unmake  monarchs; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  they  had 
established  the  following  table  of  royal  preced- 
ency :  1.  The  King  of  the  Romans,  heir  to  the 
German  empiie ;  2.  France;  3.  Castile  and 
Spain;  4.  Aragon  ;  5.  Portugal;  6.  England; 
7.  Sicily;  8,  Scotland;  9,  Hungary;  10.  Na- 
varre ;  11.  Cyprus  ;  12.  Bohemia ;  13.  Poland  ; 
14.  Scandinavia. 

The  living  Euroy)ean  monarchs  now  out  of 
business  a;e  :  Prince  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden; 
Count  de  Chambord  of  France  ;  Duke  Charles 
of  Brunswick  ;  Count  de  Paris,  grandson  of 
Louis  Philippe;  Duke  Robert  of  Parma  ;  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  ;  Duke  Francis  of 
Modena;  Francis  the  Second  of  Naples  ;  widow 
of  Otho  of  Greece  ;  Duke  Adolj)hus  of  Nassau  ; 
King  George  of  Hanover;  the  Elector  of  Hesse; 
Princess  and  Empress  Carlotta  of  Mexico ; 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon the  Third  and  Empress  Eugenic  of 
France.  The  history  of  the  causes  and  meth- 
ods of  ^hc  retirement  of  the  unfortunate  ex- 
Empress  of  Mexico,  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  dethroned  monarchs  of  France  is  so 
recent  that  it  is  familiar  to  all,  and  needs  no 
record  here. 
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bound  ever  since.  In  that  state  he  had  been  a 
spectator  of  the  struggle  and  its  consequences, 
and  he  now  came  forward  to  offer  his  serv- 
ices, 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  me, 
ma'am,"  said  he  to  Lady  Dahymple,  "but  I 
looked  in  at  your  place  at  Rome ;  and  in  any 
case  I  am  bound  to  offer  you  my  assistance, 
since  you  are  companions  with  me  in  my  bonds, 
which  I'd  be  much  obliged  if  one  of  you  ladies 
would  untie  or  cut.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  untie  it,  as  rope's  valuable." 

At  this  request  Ethel  obtained  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors from  one  of  the  maids,  and  after  vigorous 
efforts  succeeded  in  freeing  the  reverend  gentle- 
man. 

"  Really,  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  this 
kind  offer,"  said  Lady  Dairy mple,  "and  I  avail 
myself  of  it  gratefully.  Can  you  advise  us  what 
is  best  lo  do?" 

"Well,  ma'am,  I've  been  turning  it  over  in 
my  mind,  and  have  made  it  a  subject  of  prayer  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  wouldn't  be  bad  to  go 
out  and  see  the  country." 

"There  are  nc  nouses  for  rules,"  said  Ethel. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  this  road  before  ?"  said 
Tozer. 

"No." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  thinking  of  the  part  we  had  pass- 
ed over." 

"True ;  but  the  country  in  front  may  be  dif- 
ferent. Didn't  that  brigand  captain  say  some- 
thing about  getting  help  ahead?" 

"Yes,  so  he  did;  I  remember  now,"  said 
Ethel. 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  take  his  advice  generally, 
but  in  this  matter  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  fol- 
lowing it ;  so  I  move  that  I  be  a  committee  of 
one  to  go  ahead  and  investigate  the  country  and 
bring  help." 

"Oh,  thanks,  thanks,  very  much.  Really, 
Sir,  this  is  very  kind,"  said  Lady  Dalrymple. 

"And  I'll  go  too,"  said  Ethel,  as  a  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  her.  "Would  you  be 
afraid,  aunty  dear,  to  stay  here  alone?" 

"Certainly  not,  dear.  I  have  no  more  fear 
for  myself,  but  I'm  afraid  to  trust  you  out  of  my 
sight." 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  for  me,"  said  Ethel. 
"  I  shall  certainly  be  as  safe  farther  on  as  I  am 
here.  Besides,  if  we  can  find  help  I  will  know 
best  what  is  wanted." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  suppose  you  may  go." 

Without  further  delay  Ethel  started  off,  and 
Tozer  walked  by  her  side.  They  went  under 
the  fallen  tree,  and  then  walked  quickly  a^ong 
the  road. 

"  Do  you  speak  /talian,  miss  ?"  asked  Tozer. 

"No." 


ETHEL  OBTAINED  A  PAIR  OF  SCISSORS.' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SEEKING    FOR    HELP. 

rpHE  departure  of  the  drivers  with  their 
JL  horses  had  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
party,  and  had  added  to  their  danger.  Of  that 
party  Ethel  was  now  the  head,  and  her  efforts 
were  directed  more  zealously  than  ever  to  bring 
back  Lady  Dalrymple  to  her  senses.  At  last 
these  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and, 
after  being  senseless  for  nearly  an  hour,  she 
came  to  herself.  The  restoration  of  her  senses, 
however,  brought  with  it  the  discovery  of  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  thus  caused  a  new  rush 
of  emotion,  which  threatened  painful  conse- 
quences. But  the  consequences  were  averted, 
and  at  length  she  was  able  to  rise.  She  was 
then  helped  into  her  carriage,  after  Avhich  the 
question  arose  as  to  their  next  proceeding. 

The  loss  of  the  horses  and  drivers  was  a  very 
embarrassing  thing  to  them,  and  for  a  time  they 
were  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  adopt. 
Lady  Dalrymple  was  too  weak  to  walk,  and  they 
had  no  means  of  conveying  her.  The  maids  had 
simply  lost  their  wits  from  fright ;  and  Ethel 
could  not  see  her  way  clearly  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. At  this  juncture  they  were  roused  by  the 
approach  of  the  Rev.  Saul  Tozer. 

This  reverend  man  had  been  bound  as  he  de- 
scended from  his  carriage,  and  had  remained 
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"I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  don't  either.  I'm 
told  it's  a  fine  hinguage." 

"  So  I  believe  ;  but  how  very  awkward  it  will 
be  not  to  be  able  to  speak  to  any  person !" 

"  Well,  the  /talian  is  a  kind  of  oifshoot  of  the 
'Latin,  and  I  can  scrape  together  a  few  Latin 
words — enough  to  make  myself  understood,  I 
do  believe." 

"  Can  you,  really  ?     How  very  fortunate  !" 

"  It  is  somewhat  providential,  miss,  and  I 
hope  I  may  succeed." 

They  walked  on   in    silence  now   for   some  j 
time.      Ethel  was  too  sad  to  talk,  and  Tozer  | 
was  busily  engaged  in  recalling  all  the  Latin  at  I  Tozer- 
his  command.      After  a  while  he  began  to  grow    vou  ho 
sociable. 

"Might  I  ask,  miss,  what  persuasion  you 
are  ?'' 

"Persuasion?"  said  Ethel,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  'm;  de-nomination — religious  body, 
you  know." 

"Oil  I — why,  I  belong  to  the  Church." 

"Oh!  and  what  church  did  you  say,  'm?" 

"The  Church  of  England." 

"  H'm.  The  'Piscopalian  body.  Well,  it's 
a  high-toned  body." 

Ethel  gave  a  faint  smile  at  this  whimsical  ap- 
plica  ion  of  a  name  to  her  church,  and  then 
Tozer  returned  to  the  charge. 

"Are  you  a  professor?" 

"  A  what  ?" 

"A  professor." 

"  A  professor ?"  repeated  Ethel.  "I  don't 
think  I  quite  understand  you." 

"Well,  do  you  belong  to  the  church?  Are 
vou  a  member  ?" 

"Oh  yes." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  It's  a  high  and  a  holy 
and  a  happy  perrivelege  to  belong  to  the  church 
and  enjoy  the  means  of  grace.  I  trust  you  live 
up  to  your  perriveleges  ?" 

"Live  what?"  asked  Ethel. 

"Live  up  to  your  perriveleges,"  repeated 
Tozer — "  attend  on  all  the  means  of  grace — be 
often  at  the  assembling  of  yourself  together." 

"  The  assembling  of  myself  together  ?  I 
don't  think  I  quite  get  your  meaning,"  said  Ethel. 

"Meeting,  you  know — church-meeting." 

"Oh  yes;  1  didn't  understand.  Oh  yes,  I 
always  go  to  church," 


"  Whftt's  your  opinion  about  the  Jews?" 
"The  Jews?"  exclaimed  Ethel,  looking  at 
him  in  some  surprise,  and   thinking  that  her 
companion  must  be  a  little  insane  to  carry  on 
such  an  extraordinary  conversation  with  such 
very  abrupt  changes — "the  Jews?" 
"  Yes,  the  Jews." 
"Oh,  I  don't  like  them  at  all." 
"But  they're  the  chosen  peoi)lo." 
"I  can't  help  that.     I  don't  like  them.     But 
then,  you  know,  I  never  really  saw  much  of 
them." 

"I  refer  to   their  future   prospects,"   said 

'to  prophecy.      I  should  like  to  ask 

you  regard  them  in  that  light.     Do 

you  believe  in  a  spiritual  or  a  temporal  Zion?' 


Temporal  Zion  ?" 

I  don't  think  I 


lief;  "  and  I  suppose,  now,  you  feel  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  missions  ?*' 

"  Missions  ?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  The  Roman 
Catholics  practice  that  to  some  extent,  and  sev- 
eral of  my  friends  say  they  feel  benefit  from  a 
mission  once  a  year  ;  but  for  my  part  I  have  not 
yet  any  very  decided  leanings  to  Roman  Catliol- 
icism." 

"Oh,    dear    me,    dear   me!"   cried   Tozer, 


"Spiritual  Zion? 

"Yes,  'm." 

"  Well,  really,  I  don't  know 
believe  any  thing  at  all  about  it." 

"But  you  must  believe  in  either  one  or  the 
other — you've  got  to,"  said  Tozer,  positively. 

"  But  I  doitt,  you  know  ;  and  how  can  I  ?'" 

Tozer  threw  at  her  a  look  of  commiseration, 
and  began  to  think  that  his  companion  was  not 
much  better  than  a  heathen.  In  his  own  home 
circle  he  could  have  put  his  hand  on  little  girls 
of  ten  who  were  quite  at  home  on  all  these  sub- 
jects. He  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  be- 
gan again. 

"I'd  like  to  ask  you  one  thing,"  said  he, 
"very  much." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Ethel. 

"Do  you  believe,"  asked  Tozer,  solemnly, 
"  that  we're  living  in  the  Seventh  Vial  ?" 

"  Vial  ?  Seventh  Vial  ?"  said  Ethel,  in  fresli 
amazement. 

"Yes,  the  Seventh  Vial,"  said  Tozer,  in  a 
sepulchral  voice. 

' '  Living  in  the  Seventh  Vial  ?     I  really 
know  how  one  can  live  in  a  vial." 

"The  Great  Tribulation,  you  know." 

"Great  Tribulation?" 

"Yes;  for  instance,  now,  don't  you  believe 
in  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  ?'' 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ethel,  faintly. 


don't 


ber- 


"that's  not  what  I  mean  at  all;  I  mean  Prot- 
estant missions  to  the  heathen,  you  know." 

"I    beg    your    pardon,"    said    Ethel.       "I 
thought  you  were  referring  to  something  else.'' 

Tozer  was  silent  now  for  a  few  minutes,  and  {  was  now  a  preoccupied  expression,  and  the  look 
then  asked  her,  abruptly,  I  did  not  re-assure  her. 


Well,  at  any  rate,  you  believe  in  his  num- 
-you  must." 

"  His  number?" 

"Yes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Why,  the  number  six,  six,  six — six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six." 

"I  really  don't  understand  this,"  said  Ethel. 

"Don't  you  believe  that  the  Sixth  Vial  is 
done  ?" 

"  Sixth  Vial  ?     What,  another  vial  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  drying  of  the  Euphrates." 

"The  Euphrates?  drying?"  repeated  Ethel 
in  a  trembling  voice.  She  began  to  be  alarmed. 
She  felt  sure  that  this  man  was  insane.  She  had 
never  heard  such  incoherency  in  her  life.  And 
she  was  alone  with  him.  She  stole  a  timid  look, 
and  saw  his  long,  sallow  face,  on  which  there 
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■  TONITEUEXDUM    EST   MALUM! 


But  Tozer  himself  was  a  little  puzzled,  and 
felt  sure  that  his  companion  must  have  liei*  own 
opinions  on  the  subject,  so  he  began  again : 

"  Now  I  suppose  you've  read  Fleming  on  the 
Papacy  ?" 

"No,  I  haven't.     I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  Strange,  too.  You've  heard  of  Elliot's 
'HoriB  Apocalypticse,'  I  suppose?" 

"No,"  said  Ethel,  timidly. 

"Well,  it's  all  in  Gumming — and  you've  read 
him,  of  course?" 

"  Gumming  ?  I  never  heard  of  him.  Who 
is  he?" 

"  What,  never  heard  of  Gumming  ?" 

"Never." 

"  And  never  read  his  '  Great  Tribulation  ?'  " 

"No." 

"  Nor  his  '  Great  Expectation  T  " 

"No." 

"What!  not  even  his  'Apocalyptic  Sketch- 
es?'" 

"I  never  heard  of  them." 

Tozer  looked  at  her  in  astonishment ;  but  at 
this  moment  thcv  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road. 


when  a  sight  appeared  which  drew  from  Ethel 
an  expression  of  joy. 

It  was  a  little  valley  on  the  right,  in  which 
was  a  small  hamlet  with  a  church.  The  houses 
were  but  small,  and  could  not  give  them  much 
accommodation,  but  they  hoped  to  find  help 
there. 

"I  wouldn't  trust  the  peo])le,"  said  Ethel. 
"I  dare  say  they're  all  brigands;  but  there 
ought  to  be  a  priest  there,  and  we  can  ap- 
peal to  him." 

This  proposal  pleased  Tozer,  who  resumed 
his  work  of  collecting  among  the  stores  of  his 
memory  scraps  of  Latin  which  he  had  once 
stored  away  there. 

The  village  was  at  no  very  great  distance 
away  from  the  road,  and  they  reached  it  in  a 
short  time.  They  went  at  once  to  the  church. 
The  door  was  open,  and  a  priest,  who  seemed 
the  village  priest,  was  standing  there.  He  was 
stout,  with  a  good-natured  expression  on  his 
hearty,  rosy  face,  and  a  fine  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  which  lighted  up  pleasantly  as  he  saw  the 
strangers  enter.  BU RLINGAMfe 
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Tozer  at  once  held  out  his  luind  aud  shook 
that  of  the  priest. 

"Buon  giorno,"  said  the  priest. 

Ethel  shook  her  head. 

"  Parlate  Italiano  ?"  said  he. 

Ethel  shook  her  head. 

"Salve,  domine,"  said  Tozer,  who  at  once 
plunged  headlong  into  Latin. 

"Salve  bene,"  said  the  priest,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"Quomodo  vales?"  asked  Tozer. 

"Optime  valeo,  Dei  gratia.  Spero  vos  va- 
lere. " 

Tozer  found  the  priest's  pronunciation  a  lit- 
tle difficult,  but  managed  to  understand  him. 

"Domine,"  said  he,  "  sumns  viatores  in- 
felices  et  innocentes,  in  qnos  fares  nuper  im- 
petum  fecerunt.  Omnia  bona  nostra  arripue- 
runt — " 

"Fieri  non  potest!"  said  the  priest. 

"  Et  omnes  amicos  nostros  in  captivitatem 
lachrymabilem  tractavcrunt — " 

"Cor  dolet,"  said  the  priest;  "  miseret  me 
vestrum.'' 

"  Cujusmodi  terra  est  ha^c  in  qua  sustenen- 
dura  est  tot  labores  ?" 

Tlie  priest  sighed. 

"Tonitruendum  est  malum  I"  exclaimed  To- 
zer, excited  by  the  recollection  of  his  wi'ongs. 

The  priest  stared, 

"  In  hostium  manibus  fiimus,  et,  1  onum  toni- 
iru  I  omnia  imi)edimenta  amissimus.  Est  ni- 
niis  omnipotens  malum!" 

"Quid  vis  dicere?"  said  the  priest,  looking 
puzzled.      "Quid  tibi  vis?" 

"Est  nimis  sempiternum  durum!" 

"  In  nomine  omnium  sanctorum  apostolorura- 
que,"  cried  the  priest,  "quid  vis  dicere?" 

"Potes  ne  juvare  nos,"  continued  Tozer,  "in 
hoc  lachrymabile  tempore?  Volo  nnum  verum 
vivum  virum  qui  possit — " 

"  Diabolus  arripiat  me  si  possim  nnum  solum 
verbum  intelligere  !"  cried  the  priet.  "  Be  ja- 
bers  if  I  ondherstan'  yez  at  all  at  all ;  an'  there 
ye  have  it." 

And  with  this  the  priest  raised  his  head,  with 
its  puzzled  look,  and  scratched  that  organ  with 
sucli  a  natural  air,  and  with  such  a  full  Irish 
flavor  in  his  brogue  and  in  his  face,  that  both 
of  his  visitors  were  perfectly  astounded. 

"  Good  gracious!"  cried  Tozer;  and  seizing 
the  j)riest's  hand  in  both  of  his,  he  nearly  wrung 
it  oif.  "Why,  what  a  providence!  Why, 
really,  now!  And  you  were  an  Irishman  all 
the  time  !    And  why  didn't  you  speak  English  ?" 

"Sure  and  what  made  you  spake  Latin?" 
cried  the  priest.  "And  what  was  it  you  were 
thryin'  to  say  wid  yer  'sempiternum  durum," 
and  yer  'tonitruendum  malum?'  Sure  an'  ye 
made  me  fairly  profeen  wid  yer  talk,  so  ye  did." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say,"  said  Tozer,  candidly — 
"I  dare  say  "tain't  onlikely  that  I  (//(/introduce 
one  or  two  Americanisms  in  the  Latin ;  but 
then,  you  know,  I  ain't  been  in  practice." 

The  priest  now  brought  chairs  for  his  vis- 
itors, and,  sitting  thus  in  the  church,  they  told 


him  about  their  adventures,  and  entreated  him 
to  do  something  for  them.  To  all  this  the 
priest  listened  with  thoughtful  attention,  and 
when  they  were  done  he  at  once  promised  to 
find  horses  for  them  which  would  draw  the  car- 
riages to  this  hamlet  or  to  the  next  town. 
Ethel  did  not  think  Lady  Dalrymple  could  go 
further  than  this  place,  and  the  priest  ottered 
to  find  some  accommodations. 

He  then  left  them,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  he  returned  with  two  or  three  peasants, 
each  of  whom  had  a  horse. 

"They'll  be  able  to  bring  the  leedies,"  said 
the  priest,  "and  haul  the  impty  wagons  afther 
thim." 

"I  think,  miss,"  said  Tozer,  "that  you'd 
better  stay  here.  It's  too  far  for  you  to  walk." 
"  Sure  an'  there's  no  use  in  the  wide  wurruld 
for  you  to  be  goin'  back,"  said  the  priest  to 
Ethel.  "You  can't  do  any  gud,  an'  you'd  bet- 
ther  rist  till  they  come.  Yer  frind  "11  be  enough." 
Ethel  at  first  thought  of  walking  back,  but 
finally  she  saw  that  it  would  be  quite  useless, 
and  so  she  resolved  to  remain  and  wait  for  her 
aunt.  So  Tozer  went  ofi"  with  the  men  and 
the  horses,  and  the  priest  asked  Ethel  all  about 
the  atfair  once  more.  Whatever  his  opinions 
were,  he  said  nothing. 

While  he  was  talking  there  came  a  man  to 
the  door  who  beckoned  him  out.  He  went  out, 
and  was  rone  for  sor.ie  time.  lie  came  bade 
at  last,  looking  very  serious. 

"  I've  just  got  a  missage  from  thim,"  said  he. 
"  A  message,  "exclaimed  Ethel,  "from  them? 
What,  from  Girasole  ?" 

"  Yis.  They  want  a  praste,  and  they've  sint 
for  me." 

"A  priest  ?" 

"Yis;  an'  they  want  a  maid-servant  to  wait 
,  on  the  young  leedies ;  and  they  want  thim  ira- 
I  majitly  ;  an"  I'll  have  to  start  ofi"  soon.  There's 
a  man  dead  among  thim  that  wants  to  be  put 
I  undher-ground  to-night,  for  the  rist  av  thii!i 
I  are  goin'  ofi"  in  the  mornin' ;  an'  accordin'  to  all 
I  I  hear,  I  wouldn't  wondher  but  what  I"d  be 
I  wanted  for  somethin' else  afore  mornin'." 
j  "  Oh,  my  God  I''  cried  Ethel ;  '*  they're  going 
I  to  kill  him,  then  I'" 

"  Kill  him  !  Kill  who  ?  Sure  an'  it's  not 
killin'  they  want  me  for.  It's  the  other — it's 
marryin'." 

"Marrying?"  cried  Ethel.  "Poor,  darling 
^Minnie  !  Oh,  you  can  not — you  will  not  marry 
them  ?■' 

"  Sure  an'  I  don't  know  but  it's  the  best  thing 
'  I  can  do — as  things  are,''  said  the  priest, 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  do!  what  shall  I  do!" 
moaned  Ethel. 

"  Well,  ye've  got  to    bear    up,   so  ye  have. 

There's  throubles  for  all  of  us,  an'  lots  av  thim 

too  ;  an"  more'n  some  av  us  can  bear." 

!       Ethel  sat  in  the  darkest  and  bitterest  grief 

I  for  some  time,  a  prey  to  thoughts  and  fears  that 

j  were  perfect  agony  to  her. 

I  At  last  a  thought  came  to  her  which  made 
,  her  start,  and  look  up,  and  cast  at  the  priest  a 
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look  full  of  wonder  and  entreaty.  The  priest 
wat<;lied  her  with  the  deepest  sympathy  visible 
on  his  face. 

"  We  must  save  them  !"  she  cried. 

*'Snre  an'  it's  me  that  made  uj)  me  moind  to 
that  same,"  said  the  priest,  "  only  I  didn't  want 
to  rise  yer  hopes." 

"IFe  must  save  them,"  said  Ethel,  with 
strong  emphasis. 

"  We  r     What  can  you  do  ?" 

Ethel  got  up,  walked  to  the  chnrch  door, 
looked  out,  came  back,  looked  anxiously  all 
around,  and  then,  resuming  her  seat,  she  drew 
close  to  the  priest,  and  began  to  whisper,  long 
and  anxiouslv. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  AVENGER  ON  THE  TRACK. 

When  Dacres  had  sprung  aside  into  the  woods 
in  the  moment  of  his  fierce  rush  upon  Girasole, 
he  had  been  animated  by  a  sudden  thought 
that  escape  for  himself  was  possible,  and  that 
it  would  be  more  serviceable  to  his  friends. 
Thus,  then,  he  had  bounded  into  the  woods,  and 
with  swift  steps  he  forced  his  way  among  the 
trees  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest.  Some 
of  the  brigands  had  given  chase,  but  without 
effect.  Dacres's  superior  strength  and  agility 
gave  him  the  advantage,  and  his  love  of  life 
was  a  greater  stimulus  than  their  thirst  for 
vengeance.  In  addition  to  this  the  trees  gave 
every  assistance  toward  the  escape  of  a  fugi- 
tive, Avhile  they  threw  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  a  pursuer.  The  consequence  was, 
therefore,  that  Dacres  soon  put  a  great  distance 
between  himself  and  his  ])ursucrs,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  ran  in  such  a  circuitous  route  that 
they  soon  lost  all  idea  of  their  own  locality,  and 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  where  he  had  gone. 
In  this  respect,  however,  Dacres  himself  w^as 
not  one  whit  wiser  than  they,  for  he  soon  found 
himself  completely  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of 
the  forest ;  and  when  at  length  the  deep  si- 
lence around  gave  no  further  sound  of  pursuers, 
he  sank  down  to  take  breath,  with  no  idea  what- 
ever in  what  direction  the  road  lay. 

After  a  brief  rest  he  arose  and  plunged  deep- 
er still  into  the  forest,  so  as  to  put  an  addition- 
al distance  between  himself  and  any  possible 
pursuit.  He  at  length  found  himself  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipice  about  fifty  feet  in  height, 
which  was  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 
Up  this  he  climbed,  and  found  a  mossy  place 
among  the  trees  at  its  top,  where  he  could  find 
rest,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  more  favor- 
able position  cither  for  hearing  or  seeing  any 
signs  of  api)roaching  piu'suers. 

Here,  then,  he  flung  himself  down  to  rest, 
and  soon  buried  himself  among  thoughts  of  the 
most  exciting  kind.  The  scene  which  he  had 
just  left  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  amidst  all 
the  fury  of  that  strife  there  rose  most  promi- 
nent in  his  memory  the  form  of  the  two  ladies, 
Minnie  standing  calm  and  unmoved,  while  Mrs. 


Willoughby  was  convulsed  with  agitated  feel- 
ing. Wliat  was  the  cause  of  that  ?  Could  it  be 
possible  tliat  liiswife  had  indeed  contrived  such  a 
])lot  with  the  Italian  ?  Was  it  ])ossil)le  that  she 
had  chosen  this  way  of  striking  two  blows,  by 
one  of  which  she  could  win  her  Italian,  and  by 
the  other  of  which  she  coidd  get  rid  of  himself, 
her  husband?  Such  had  been  his  conjecture 
during  the  fury  of  the  fight,  and  the  thought 
had  roused  him  up  to  his  lierserker  madness ; 
but  now,  as  it  recurred  again,  he  saw  other 
things  to  shake  his  full  belief.  Her  agitation 
seemed  too  natural. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hnnd,  he  asked  himself, 
why  should  she  not  show  agitation?  She  was 
a  consummate  actress.  She  could  show  on  her 
beautiful  face  the  softness  and  the  tenderness 
of  an  angel  of  light  while  a  demon  reigned  in 
her  malignant  heart.  Why  should  she  not 
choose  this  way  of  keeping  up  appearances? 
She  had  betrayed  her  friends,  and  sought  her 
husband's  death  ;  but  would  she  wish  to  have 
her  crime  made  manifest?  Not  she.  It  was 
for  this,  tlien,  that  she  wept  and  clung  to  the 
child-angel. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  Avere  not  at  all  adapt- 
ed to  give  comfort  to  his  mind,  or  make  liis 
rest  refreshing.  Soon,  by  such  fancies,  he  kin- 
dled anew  his  old  rage,  and  his  })lood  rose  to 
fever  heat,  so  that  inaction  became  no  longer 
tolerable.  He  had  rest  enough.  He  started 
up,  and  looked  all  around,  and  listened  attent- 
ively. No  sound  arose  and  no  sight  ap])eared 
which  at  all  excited  suspicion.  He  determined 
to  set  forth  once  more,  he  scarcely  knew  where. 
He  had  a  vague  idea  of  finding  his  way  back 
to  the  road,  so  as  to  be  able  to  assist  the  ladies, 
together  with  another  idea,  equally  ill  defined, 
of  coming  upon  the  brigands,  finding  the  Ital- 
ian, and  watching  for  an  oj)portunity  to  wreak 
vengeance  uj)on  this  assassin  and  his  guilty 
partner. 

He  drew  his  knife  once  more  from  a  leathern 
sheath  on  the  inside  of  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
into  which  he  had  thrust  it  some  time  before, 
and  holding  this  he  set  forth,  watchfully  and 
warily.  On  the  left  side  of  the  precii)ice  the 
ground  sloped  down,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
there  was  a  narrow  valley.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  this  miglit  be  the  course  of  some  spring 
torrent,  and  that  by  following  its  descent  he 
might  come  out  ujion  some  stream,  Wifli  this 
intention  he  descended  to  the  valley,  and  then 
walked  along,  following  the  descent  of  the 
ground,  and  keeping  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible among  the  thickest  growths  of  the  trees. 

The  ground  descended  very  gradually,  and 
the  narrow  valley  wound  along  among  rolling 
hills  that  were  covered  with  trees  and  brush.  As 
he  confined  himself  to  the  thicker  parts  of  this, 
his  progress  was  necessarily  slow ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  turn  he  saw  before  him  unmistak- 
able signs  of  the  neighborhood  of  some  open 
place.  Before  him  he  saw  the  sky  in  such  a 
way  that  it  showed  the  absence  of  forest  trees. 
He  now  moved  on  more  cautiously,  and,  quit- 
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ting  the  valley,  he  crei)t  up  the  liill-slopc  among 
tlie  brush  as  ciireriilly  as  jjossihle,  until  he  was 
at  a  stiflic-ient  height,  and  then,  turning  toward 
the  open,  ho  ercpt  forward  from  cover  to  cover. 
At  length  he  stoi)ped.  A  slight  eminence  was 
bclbre  him,  beyond  which  all  was  open,  yet 
concealeil  from  his  view.  Descending  the  slope 
a  little,  he  once  more  advanced,  and  finally 
emerged  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

lie  found  himself  upon  a  gentle  declivity. 
Immediately  in  front  of  him  lay  a  lake,  circu- 
lar in  shape,  and  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  em- 
bosomed among  Avooded  hills.  At  (irst  he  saw 
no  signs  of  any  habitation  ;  but  as  his  eyes  wan- 
dered rouiul  he  saw  upon  his  right,  about  a 
(juarter  of  a  mile  away,  an  old  stone  house,  and 
l)eyond  this  smoUe  curling  up  from  among  the 
forest  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

The  scene  startled  him.  It  was  so  (piiet,  so 
lonely,  and  so  deserted  that  it  seemed  a  fit 
place  for  a  robber's  haunt,  (^ould  this  be  in- 
deed the  home  of  his  enemies,  and  had  he 
tims  so  wonderfidly  come  ui)()n  them  in  the 
very  mitlst  of  their  retreat?  He  believed  that 
it  was  so.  A  little  further  observation  showed 
figures  among  the  trees  moving  to  and  fro,  and 
soon  he  distinguished  faint  traces  of  smoke  in 
other  places,  which  he  had  not  seen  at  first, 
as  though  there  were  more  iires  than  one. 

l)acres  exidted  with  a  fierce  and  vengeful 
joy  over  this  discovery.  He  felt  now  not  like 
the  fugitive,  but  rather  the  pursuer.  He  look- 
ed down  upon  this  as  the  tiger  looks  from  his 
jungle  uj)on  some  Indian  village.  His  foes 
were  numerous,  but  he  was  concealed,  and  his 
presence  unsuspe('tcd.  He  grasped  his  dagger 
witli  a  firmer  clutch,  and  tlien  pondered  for  a 
few  minutes  on  what  he  liad  better  do  next. 

One  thing  was  nccessaiy  fii'st  of  all,  and  that 
was  to  get  as  near  as  he  possibly  could  without 
discovery.  A  slight  survey  of  the  situation 
■showed  liim  tliat  he  might  venture  mucli  near- 
er ;  and  his  eye  ran  along  the  bordeu  of  the  lake 
which  lay  between  him  and  the  ohl  house,  and 
lie  saw  that  it  was  all  covered  over  with  a  thick 
fringe  of  trees  and  brush-wood.  The  narrow 
valley  along  which  he  had  come  eiuled  at  the 
shore  of  the  lake  just  below  him  on  his  right, 
and  beyoiul  this  the  shore  arose  again  to  a 
height  ecpial  to  where  he  now  was.  To  gain 
that  opposite  height  was  now  his  first  task. 

Before  starting  he  looked  all  around,  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  he  was  not  observed.  Then  he 
went  back  for  some  distance,  after  which  he 
ilescended  into  the  valley,  croucliing  low,  and 
crawling  stealthily  among  the  brush -wood. 
Moving  thus,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  opposite  slope  without  ap])earing  to  have  at- 
tracteil  any  attention  from  any  pursuers.  Up 
this  slope  he  now  moved  as  carefully  as  ever, 
not  relaxing  his  vigilance  one  jot,  but,  if  possi- 
ble, calling  into  i)lay  even  a  larger  caution  as 
he  found  himself  drawing  nearer  to  those  whom 
he  began  to  regard  as  his  prey. 

Moving  u])  this  slo|)e,  then,  in  this  way,  he 
at  length  attainetl  the  ton,  ami  found  himself 


here  among  the  forest  trees  and  underbrush. 
They  were  here  even  denser  than  they  were  on 
the  place  which  he  had  just  left.  As  he  moved 
along  he  saw  no  indications  that  they  had  been 
traversed  by  human  footsteps.  Every  thing 
gave  indication  of  an  unbroken  and  undisturb- 
ed solitude.  After  feeling  his  way  along  here 
with  all  the  caution  which  he  could  exercise, 
he  fiiuilly  ventured  toward  the  shore  of  tiie  lake, 
and  found  himself  able  to  go  to  the  very  edge 
without  coming  to  any  open  space  or  crossing 
any  jjath. 

On  looking  forth  from  the  toj)  of  the  bank  he 
found  that  he  had  not  only  drawn  much  nearer 
to  the  old  house,  but  that  he  could  see  the  whole 
line  of  shore.  He  now  saw  that  there  were  some 
men  by  the  door  of  the  house,  and  began  to  sus- 
])ect  that  this  was  nothing  else  than  the  head- 
(piarters  and  citadel  of  the  brigands.  The  sight 
of  the  shore  now  showed  him  that  he  could  ap- 
proach very  much  nearer,  and  unless  the  brig- 
ands, or  whoever  they  were,  ke])t  scouts  out,  he 
would  be  able  to  reach  a  point  immediately 
overlooking  the  hou.se,  from  which  he  could 
survey  it  at  his  leisure.  To  reach  this  point 
became  now  his  next  aim. 

The  wood  being  dense,  Dacres  found  no  more 
difhculty  in  passing  through  this  than  in  travers- 
ing what  lay  behind  him.  The  caution  which 
he  exercised  here  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  his 
progress  was  as  slow,  but  as  sure.  At  length 
he  found  himself  njjon  the  desired  point,  and, 
crawling  cautiously  forward  to  the  sliore,  he 
looked  down  nj)on  the  very  old  house  which  he 
had  desired  to  reach. 

The  house  stood  close  by  the  lake,  upon  a 
slojjing  bank  which  lay  below.  It  did  not  seem 
to  be  more  than  fifty  yards  away.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  gone.  Five  or  six  ill-look- 
ing fellows  were  near  the  door-way,  some  sprawl- 
ing on  the  ground,  others  lolling  and  lounging 
about.  One  glance  at  the  men  was  sullicient 
to  assure  hiin  that  they  w  ere  the  brigands,  and 
also  to  show  him  that  they  kept  no  guard  or 
scout  or  outpost  of  any  kind,  at  least  in  this 
direction. 

Here,  then,  Dacres  lay  and  watclied.      lie 
couUl  not  wish  for  a  better  situation.     With  his 
knife  in  his  hand,  ready  to  defend  himself  in 
case   of  need,  ami   his  whole  form   concealed 
perfectly    by    the    thick    underbrush    into    the 
midst  of  which  he  had  crawled,  he  peered  forth 
j  through  the  overliaiiging  leaves,  and  watcdied 
j  in  breathless  interest.      From  the  point  where 
he  now  was  he  could  see  the  shore  beyond  the 
;  house,  where  the  smoke  was  rising.      He  could 
J  now  see  that  there  were  no  less  than  four  dif- 
!  ferent  columns  of  smoke   ascending   from  as 
1  many   fires.      He   saw   as   many   as   twenty  or 
I  thirty  figures  moving  among  the  trees,  made 
:  conspicuous  by  the  bright  colors  of  their  cos- 
tumes.     They  seemed  to  be  busy  about  somc- 
,  thing  which  he  could  not  make  out. 

Suddenly,  while  his  eye  roved  over  the  scene, 

it  was  struck  by  some  tiutf^ering  color  at  the 

I  ojten  wiiulow  of  tlie  old  house.      He  had  not 
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notiood  this  befoiv.      Ho  now  lookoil  ni  it  at 
tontivoly.     Holon>  lont:  ho  s:nv  a  rii::uro  cri>ss  the 
wiiulow  ami  rot  urn.      It  was  a  I'omalo  liguro. 

Tlio  sij:jlit  ot'  this  vovivoil  all  that  agitation 
whioh  ho  hail  lolt  holoro.  hut  whioh  hail  hoon 
lalmoil  ihniiiij  tho  sovoro  olVorts  whioh  ho  hail 
hoon  jmttini;  torth.  'Phoro  was  hut  ono  thought 
iu  his  luiuil.  anil  hut  ouo  ilosiio  in  his  hoart. 

His  wito. 

Hoorouohoil  low.  with  a  nuno  lV\orisli  ilroail 
i^t'  ilisoovorv  at  this  sujuhmuo  n\oinont.  ami  a  | 
i.oroor  thirst  I'or  somo  turthor  rovolation  whioh  I 
might  ilisoloso  what  ho  suspootoil.  His  hroath-  j 
iiigi'amo  thiok  ami  hard,  and  his  luow  loworod  , 
glooniily  ovor  his  gloaniing  ovos. 

Ho  waitod  thus  lor  somo  niinutos.  and  tho 
liguro  passod  again. 

Ho  still  watohod. 

Suddotily  a  tiguro  appoarod  at  tho  window. 
It  was  a  young  girl,  a  hlondo.  with  short  gold- 
iMt  ourls.  Tho  taoo  was  lamiliar  imlood  to 
him.  Conld  ho  ovor  forgot  it?  Thoro  it  was 
lull  hot'oro  him.  turnod  toward  him.  as  tltough 
that  ouo,  by  somo  strango  spiritual  s\n\paihy. 
was  awaro  ot*  his  prosonoo,  and  was  ihns  turn- 
ing toward  him  this  mnto  appoal.  Hor  faoo 
was  noar  onongh  tor  its  oxprossion  to  ho  visi- 
hlo.  Ho  could  distinguish  tho  ohildish  faoo, 
with  its  sot"!,  swoot  iimooonoo,  and  ho  kttow 
;hat  upon  it  thoro  was  now  that  pitoous.  pload- 
ing,  hosooohing  look  whiih  t'ormorlv  Inul  so 
ihrillod  his  hoart.  And  ii  was  thus  that  Da- 
oivs  saw  his  rhild-angol. 

A  prisonor,  turtiiug  toward  him  this  ap]>oal ! 
What  was  tho  oauso.  and  what  did  tho  Italian 
want  of  this  innooont  ohild?  Suoh  was  his 
thought.  What  ooidd  his  fiond  of  a  wifo  gain 
by  tho  botrayal  of  that  angolio  boing?  Was  it 
possiblo  that  ovon  hor  domon  soul  oould  oom- 
pass  iniipiity  liko  this?  llo  had  tliought  that 
ho  had  tathoniod  hor  oapaoity  for  malignant 
w  iokodnoss  :  but  tho  prosoi\oo  horo  of  tho  child - 
angol  in  tho  power  of  thoso  nuscroants  shinvod 
:nm  (hat  this  capaiiiy  was  iudood  nnf'athoma-- 
ido.  .\t  this  snddon  ro\  elation  of  sin  so  onor- 
mojis  his  very  soul  turtunl  sick  with  horror. 

llo  watohod.  and  still  looked  with  an  anxiety 
that  was  increasing  to  positive  jiain. 

And  now,  after  one  brief  glance.  Minnie  drew 
Ivick  into  the  room.  There  was  nothing  ntoro 
to  bo  soon  tor  some  titne.  but  at  last  another 
ligtiro  appeared. 

Ho  expected  this:  he  was  wailing  tor  ii  ;  he 
was  sure  of  it  :  yet  deep  down  in  tho  biuiom 
of  his  heart  thoro  was  a  lu>}v  th.-it  it  might  not 
bo  so,  that  his  siisjncions,  in  this  case  at  least, 
might  ho  unl'ounded.  Hut  now  tho  proof  e.-nno  ; 
it  was  made  i\ianilest  hero  bef'oro  his  eyes,  and 
m  tho  light,  of  day. 

lit  spito  of  himself  a  low  groan  escaped  him. 
llo  biniod  his  lace  in  his  hands  and  shut  out 
tho  sight.  Then  suddenly  ho  raised  his  head 
again  and  stared,  as  though  in  this  faoo  thoro 
was  an  irresistible  fascinatiim  by  which  a  spell 
was  thrown  ovor  hin\. 

It  was  tho  face  of  Mrs.  "Willoughbv      vouth- 


t'ul.  beaut ilul.  and  touching  in  its  lender  grace. 
Tears  were  now  iu  those  dark,  luminous  eves, 
but  they  wore  unseen  by  hiiu.  Yet  ho  could 
mark  the  despondency  of  her  attitude  :  he  could 
see  a  certain  wild  way  of  looking  up  and  down 
and  in  all  directions;  ho  noted  how  hor  hands 
grasped  the  window-ledge  as  if  for  support. 

And  oh.  beautitul  demon  angel,  ho  thought, 
if  you  coidd  but  know  how  noar  yon  are  to  tho 
avenger!  Why  are  you  so  anxious,  my  donton 
wifo?  Aro  yon  impatient  beeauso  your  Italian 
is  delaying?  l\»n  you  not  live  for  livo  seconds 
longer  without  him?  Aro  you  looking  in  all 
directions  to  see  whore  he  is?  Dont  fret  ;  he'll 
soon  be  Iumc. 

And  now  there  caiuc  a  conlirmaiimi  of  his 
thoughts.  lie  was  not  sur|)rised  ;  ho  know  it; 
ho  sns|>eiied  it.  li  was  all  as  it  shoidd  ho. 
Was  it  not  in  the  conlidont  expectation  of  this 
th.at  ho  had  come  horo  witli  his  daggor — on 
their  trail? 

It  was  Ciirasole. 

He  came  from  the  ]ilaco.  further  along  tho, 
shore,  where  the  brigands  were  around  their 
tires.  He  was  walking  ipiiekly.  llo  h.ad  a 
purpose.  It  w.is  with  a  renewed  .Mgon\  that 
Dacres  watched  his  onemy  -coining  to  visit,  his 
wife.  Tho  intensity  of  that  thirst  for  vongo- 
ance.  which  had  now  to  bo  chookoil  until  a  hot- 
ter opportmiity.  made  his  whole  frame  tremble. 
A  wild  desire  came  to  him  then  and  there  to 
bound  down  njum  his  enemy,  and  kill  and  ho 
killed  in  tho  prosonoo  of  his  wifo.  Hut  the  oth- 
er brigands  deterred  him.  Those  nton  might, 
interpose  and  save  tho  Italian,  and  nn>ko  him  a 
prisoner.  No;  he  must  wait  till  he  could  moot, 
his  onemy  on  something  liko  oipial  terms  w  hen 
ho  oould  strike  a  blow  that  would  not  be  iu  \ain. 
Thus  he  ovorniastorod  himself. 

llo  saw  Ciirasole  enter  the  house.  Ho  watch- 
ed breathlessly.  The  titno  soeinod  long  in- 
deed. Ho  oould  not  hear  any  thing;  tho  eon- 
vorsation,  if  thoro  was  .anv,  was  earried  ou  in  a 
low  tone.  Ho  could  not  see  any  thing;  thoso 
who  conversed  kept  ipiiet  ;  wo  one  jiassod  in 
fiout  olthc  window.  It  was  all  a  niAsicrv.and 
this  m.ide  the  lime  ,'>ccm  longer.  At  length 
Dacres  began  to  think  that  Ciirasole  would  not 
go  at  all.  A  long  tinto  passeil.  Hours  went 
aw.ay.  .and  still  Ciirasole  did  not  quit  the  house. 

It  w.is  now  suniU>wn.  D.acres  had  o.aten 
nothing  since  morning,  but  tho  conliict  of  pas- 
sion drove  away  all  hunger  or  thirst.  The  ap- 
proach of  darkness  was  in  accordanco  with  his 
own  gloomy  wishes.  Twilight  in  Italy  is  short. 
Nigiit  would  soon  be  over  all. 

The  house  was  ou  the  slope  of  the  b.ank.  .\t 
tho  corner  nearest  him  the  house  was  sunk  into 
tho  ground  iu  such  a  way  that  it  looked  as 
tlxmgh  one  might  climb  into  tho  upper  story 
window.  As  Dacivs  looked  ho  made  up  his 
mind  to  attempt  it.  Hy  standing  here  on  tip- 
toe he  could  catch  tho  upper  window-lodge 
with  his  hands,  llo  was  strong.  He  w.as  tall. 
His  enemy  was  in  tho  house.  The  hour  was 
at  hand.      Ho  was  tho  man. 
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Another  hoar  passed. 

All  was  still. 

There  was  a  flickering  lamp  in  the  hall,  but 
the  men  seemed  to  be  asleep. 

Another  hour  passed. 

There  was  no  noise. 

Then  Dacres  ventured  down.  He  moved 
slowly  and  cautiously,  crouching  low,  and  thus 
traversing  the  intervening  space. 

He  neared  the  house  and  touched  it.  Be- 
fore him  was  the  window  of  the  lower  story. 
Above  him  was  the  window  of  the  upper  story. 
He  lifted  up  his  hands.  They  could  reach  the 
window-ledge. 

He  put  his  long,  keen  knife  between  his  teeth,  j 
and  caught  at  the  upper  window-ledge.      Ex-  | 
erting  all  his  strength,  he  raised  himself  up  so 
high  that  he  could  fling  one  elbow  over.     For 
a  moment  he  hung  thus,  and  waited  to  take 
breath  and  listen. 

There  was  a  rush  below.  A  half  dozen  shad- 
owy forms  surrounded  him.  He  had  been  seen. 
He  had  been  trapped. 

He  dropped  down  and,  seizing  his  knife, 
struck  right  and  left. 

In  vain.  He  was  hurled  to  the  ground  and 
bound  tight. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FACE    TO   FACE. 

Hawbury,  on  his  capture,  had  been  at  once 
taken  into  the  woods,  and  led  and  pushed  on 
by  no  gentle  hands.  He  had  thus  gone  on  un- 
til he  had  found  himself  by  that  same  lake  which 
others  of  the  party  had  come  upon  in  the  vari- 
ous Mays  which  have  been  described.  Toward 
this  lake  he  was  taken,  until  finally  his  party 
reached  the  old  house,  which  they  entered.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  it  was  a  two-store- 
house. It  was  also  of  stone,  and  strongly 
built.  The  door  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
rooms  were  on  each  side  of  the  hall.  The  in- 
terior plan  of  the  house  was  peculiar,  for  the 
hall  did  not  run  through,  but  consisted  of  a  | 
square  room,  and  the  stone  steps  wound  spi-  I 
rally  from  tlie  lower  hall  to  the  upper  one. 
There  were  three  rooms  up  stairs,  one  taking 
up  one  end  of  the  house,  which  was  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Willoughby  and  jNIinnie ;  another  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  into  which  a  door  opened 
from  the  upper  hall,  close  by  the  head  of  the 
stairs ;  and  a  third,  which  was  opposite  the  '., 
room  first  mentioned.  | 

Hawbury  was  taken  to  this  house,  and  led 
up  stairs  into  this  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  ^ 
At  the  end  farthest  from  the  door  he  saw  a  ' 
heap  of  straw  with  a  few  dirty  rugs  upon  it. 
In  the  wall  a  beam  was  set,  to  which  an  iron 
ring  was  fastened.      He  was  taken  toward  this 
bed,  and  here  his  legs  were  bound  together,  and 
the  rope  that  secured  them  was  run  around  the 
iron  ring  so  as  to  allow  of  no  more  motion  than 
a  few  feet.      Having  thus  secured  the  prisoner,  ! 
the  men  left  him  to  his  own  meditations.  j 


The  room  was  perfectly  bare  of  fuiTiiture, 
nothing  being  in  it  but  the  straw  and  the  dirty 
rugs.  Hawbury  could  not  approach  to  the 
windows,  for  he  was  bound  in  a  way  which 
prevented  that.  In  fact,  he  could  not  move  in 
any  direction,  for  his  arms  and  legs  were  fast- 
ened in  such  a  way  that  he  could  scarcely  raise 
himself  from  where  he  was  sitting.  He  there- 
fore was  comi)elled  to  remain  in  one  position, 
and  threw  himself  down  upon  the  straw  on  his 
side,  with  his  face  to  the  Avail,  for  he  found  that 
position  easier  than  any  other.  In  this  way  he 
lay  for  sonne  time,  until  at  length  he  was  roused 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs. 
Several  people  were  passing  his  room.  He 
heard  the  voice  of  Girasole.  He  listened  with 
deep  attention.  For  some  time  there  was  no 
reply.  At  length  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
woman's  voice — clear,  plain,  and  unmistaka- 
ble. It  was  a  fretful  voice  of  complaint.  Gi- 
rasole was  trying  to  answer  it.  After  a  time 
Girasole  left.  Then  all  was  still.  Then  Gi- 
rasole returned.  Then  there  was  a  clattering 
noise  on  the  stairs,  and  the  bumjiing  of  some 
heavy  weight,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  men. 
Then  he  heard  Girasole  say  something,  after 
which  arose  JNIinnie's  voice,  close  by,  as  though 
she  was  in  the  hall,  and  her  words  were,  ''Oh, 
take  it  away,  take  it  away!"  followed  by  long 
reproaches,  which  Hawbury  did  not  fully  under- 
stand. 

This  showed  him  that  ]Minnie,  at  least,  was 
a  prisoner,  and  in  this  house,  and  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  along  with  some  one  whom  he 
rightly  supposed  was  Mrs.  "Willoughby. 

After  this  there  was  a  further  silence  for 
some  time,  which  at  last  was  broken  by  fresh 
sounds  of  trampling  and  shufiiing,  together  with 
the  confused  directions  of  several  voices  all 
speaking  at  once.  Hawbury  listened,  and 
turned  on  his  couch  of  straw  so  as  to  see  any 
thing  which  presented  itself  The  clatter  and 
the  noise  approached  nearer,  ascending  the 
stairs,  until  at  last  he  saw  that  they  were  en- 
tering his  room.  Two  of  the  brigands  came 
first,  carrying  something  carefully.  In  a  few 
moments  the  burden  which  they  bore  was  re- 
vealed. 

It  was  a  rude  litter,  hastily  made  from  bush- 
es fastened  together.  Upon  this  lay  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  his  Avhite  face  upturned,  and 
his  limbs  stifl'encd  in  the  rigidity  of  death. 
Hawbury  did  not  remember  very  distinctly  any 
of  the  particular  events  of  his  confused  struggle 
with  the  brigands ;  but  he  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  that  there  had  been  one  of  the 
rufiians  sent  to  his  account.  The  brigands  who 
carried  in  their  dead  companion  looked  at  the 
captive  with  a  sullen  ferocity  and  a  scowling 
vengefulness,  which  showed  plainly  that  they 
would  demand  of  him  a  reckoning  for  their 
comrade's  blood  if  it  were  only  in  their  power. 
But  they  did  not  deiay,  nor  did  they  make 
any  actual  demonstrations  to  Hawbury.  They 
placed  the  corpse  of  their  comrade  upon  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  then  went  out. 
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The  presence  of  the  corpse  only  added  to  the 
gloom  of  Hawbury's  situation,  and  he  once 
more  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  sliut 
out  the  sight.  Once  more  he  gave  himself  up 
to  his  own  thoughts,  and  so  the  time  passed 
slowly  on.  He  heard  no  sounds  now  from  the 
room  where  Miss  Fay  was  confined.  He  heard 
no  noise  from  the  men  below,  and  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  still  guarding  the  door,  or 
had  gone  away.  Various  projects  came  to 
him,  foremost  among  which  was  the  idea  of 
escaping.  Bribery  seemed  the  only  possible 
way.  There  was  about  this,  however,  the  same 
difficulty  which  Mrs,  Willoughby  had  found — 
his  ignorance  of  the  language.  He  thought 
that  this  would  be  an  effectual  bnr  to  any  com- 
munication, and  saw  no  other  alternative  than 
to  wait  Girasole's  pleasure.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  a  ransom  would  be  asked,  and  he  felt  sure, 
from  Girasole's  offensive  manner,  that  the  ran- 
som would  be  large.  But  there  was  no  belp 
for  it.  He  felt  more  troubled  about  Miss  Fay, 
for  Girasole's  remarks  about  her  seemed  to 
point  to  views  of  his  own  which  w'ere  incompat- 
ible with  her  liberation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  another  noise 
arose  below.  It  was  a  steady  tramp  of  two  or 
three  men  walking.  The  noise  ascended  the 
stairway,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  Haw- 
bury  turned  once  more,  and  saw  two  men  enter- 
ingthe  room,  carrying  between  them  a  box  about 
six  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
wide.  It  was  coarsely  but  strongly  made,  and 
was  undoubtedly  intended  as  a  coffin  for  the 
corpse  of  the  brigand.  The  men  put  the  coffin 
down  against  the  wall  and  retired.  After  a 
few  minutes  they  returned  again  with  the  coffin 
lid.  They  then  lifted  the  dead  body  into  the 
coffin,  and  one  of  them  put  the  lid  in  its  place 
and  secured  it  with  half  a  dozen  screws.  Aft- 
er this  Hawbury  Avas  once  more  left  alone.  He 
found  this  far  more  tolerable,  for  now  he  had 
no  longer  before  his  very  eyes  the  abhorrent 
sight  of  the  dead  body.  Hidden  in  its  coffin, 
it  no  longer  gave  offense  to  his  sensibilities. 
Once  more,  therefore,  Hawbury  turned  his 
thoughts  toward  projects  of  escape,  and  dis- 
cussed in  his  mind  the  probabilities  for  and 
against. 

The  day  had  been  long,  and  longer  still  did 
it  seem  to  the  captive  as  hour  after  hour  passed 
slowly  by.  He  could  not  look  at  his  watch, 
which  his  captors  had  spared ;  but  from  the 
shadows  as  they  fell  tlirough  the  windows,  and 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  sky,  he 
knew  that  the  close  of  the  day  was  not  far  off". 
He  began  to  wonder  that  he  was  left  so  long 
alone  and  in  suspense,  and  to  feel  impatient  to 
knoAv  the  worst  as  to  his  fate.  Why  did  not 
some  of  them  come  to  tell  him  ?  Where  was 
Girasole  ?  Was  he  the  chief?  Were  the  brig- 
ands debating  about  his  fate,  or  Avere  they  thus 
leaving  him  in  suspense  so  as  to  make  him  de- 
spondent and  submissive  to  their  terms  ?  From 
all  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  brigands  and  their 
ways,  the  latter  seemed  not  unlikely ;  and  this 


thought  made  him  see  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing himself  against  being  too  impatient  for  free- 
dom, and  too  compliant  Avith  any  demands  of 
theirs. 

From  these  thoughts  he  Avas  at  last  roused 
by  footsteps  Avhich  ascended  the  stairs.  He 
turned  and  looked  tOAvard  the  door.  A  man 
entered. 

It  Avas  Girasole. 

He  entered  sloAvly,  with  folded  arms,  and 
coming  about  half-way,  he  stood  and  surveyed 
the  prisoner  in  silence.  Hawbury,  Avith  a  sud- 
den effort,  brought  himself  up  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  calmly  surveyed  the  Italian. 

"Well,"  asked  Hawbury,  "I  should  like  to 
know  how  long  you  intend  to  keep  up  this  sort 
of  thing  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
Name  your  price,  man,  and  Ave'll  discuss  it,  and 
settle  upon  something  reasonable." 

"My  price?"  repeated  Girasole,  Avith  pecul- 
iar emphasis. 

"Yes.  Of  course  I  understand  you  felloAvs. 
It's  your  trade,  you  know.  You've  caught  me, 
and,  of  course,  you'll  try  to  make  the  best  of 
me,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  don't  keep 
me  waiting." 

"Inglis  milor,''  said  Girasole,  Avith  a  sharp, 
quick  accent,  his  face  flushing  up  as  he  spoke 
—  "Inglis  milor,  dere  is  no  price  as  you  mean, 
an'  no  ransom.  De  price  is  one  dat  you  Avill 
not  Avis  to  pay." 

"Oh,  come  noAV,  my  good  fellow,  really  you 
must  remember  that  I'm  tied  up,  and  not  in  a 
position  to  be  chaff"ed.  Bother  your  Italian 
humbug!  Don't  speak  in  these  confounded 
figures  of  speech,  you  knoAv,  but  say  up  and 
doAvn — how  much?" 

"  De  brigands  haf  talk  you  ovair,  an'  dey  will 
haf  no  price." 

"What  the  devil  is  all  that  rot  about?" 

"Dey  Avill  haf  youair  blood." 

"My  blood?" 

"Yes." 

"And  pray,  my  good  fellow,  what  good  is 
that  going  to  do  them  ?" 

"It  is  vengeance,"  said  Girasole. 

"Vengeance?  Pooh!  Nonsense!  What 
rot !     What  have  I  ever  done  ?" 

"Dat — dere — his  blood, "said  Girasole,  point- 
ing to  the  coffin. 

"What!  that  scoundrel  ?  Why,  man  alive, 
are  a'Ou  crazy  ?  That  Avas  a  fair  stand-up  fight. 
That  is,  it  Avas  two  English  against  twenty  Ital- 
ians, if  you  call  that  fair ;  but  perhaps  it  is. 
His  blood!  By  Jove!  Cool,  that!  Come, 
I  like  it." 

"An'  more,"  said  Girasole,  AA'ho  noAv  grew 
more  excited.  "  It  is  not  de  brigand  Avho  con- 
demn you  :  it  is  also  me.      I  condemn  3'ou." 

"You?"  said  HaAvbury,  elevating  his  eye- 
broAvs  in  some  surprise,  and  fixing  a  cool  stare 
upon  Girasole.  "And  Avhat  the  devil's  this 
roAV  about,  I  should  like  to  knoAv?  I  don't 
knoAV  you.     What  have  you  against  me?^' 

"Inglis  milor,"  cried  Girasole,  Avho  was 
stung  to  the  quick  by  a  certain  indescribable 
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"  INULIS   MILOR,  I   SALL   HAF   YOUAIK   LIFE. 


yet  most  irritating  superciliousness  in  Haw- 
bury's  tone — *'  Inglis  milor,  you  sail  see  what 
you  sail  soffair.  You  sail  die !  Dere  is  no 
hopb.  You  are  condemn  by  de  brigand.  You 
also  are  condemn  by  me,  for  you  insult  me." 

"Well,  of  all  the  beastly  rot  I  ever  heard, 
this  is  about  the  worst  I  What  do  you  mean 
by  all  this  infernal  nonsense  ?  Insult  you ! 
What  would  I  insult  you  for?  Why,  man 
alive,  you're  as  mad  as  a  INIavch  hare  I  If  I 
thought  you  were  a  gentleman,  I'd — by  Jove, 
I  will,  too !  See  here,  you  fellow:  I"ll  fight 
you  for  it — pistols,  or  any  thing.  Come,  now. 
I'll  drop  all  considerations  of  rank,  I'll  treat 
you  as  if  you  were  a  real  count,  and  not  a  sham 
one.  Come,  now.  What  do  you  say  ?  Shall 
we  have  it  out  ?  Pistols — in  the  woods  there. 
You've  got  all  your  infernal  crew  around  you, 
you  know.  Well  ?  What  ?  You  won't?  *  By 
Jove!" 

Girasole's  gesture  showed  that  he  declined 
the  proposition, 

"Inglis  milor,"  said  he,  with  a  venomous 
glitter  in  his  eyes,  "I  sail  haf  yuuair  life — wis 


de  pistol,  but  not  in  de  duello.  I  sail  blow  your 
brain  out  myself." 

"Blow  and  be  hanged,  then  I''  said  Haw- 
bury. 

And  with  these  words  he  fell  back  on  his 
straw,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  Italian. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TORN"    ASUNDER. 

When  Dacres  made  his  attempt  upon  the 
house  he  was  not  so  unobserved  as  he  supposed 
himself  to  be.  Minnie  and  Mrs.  Willoughby 
hap])ened  at  that  time  to  be  sitting  on  the  floor 
by  the  window,  one  on  each  side,  and  they  were 
looking  out.  They  had  chosen  the  seat  as 
affording  some  prospect  of  the  outer  world. 
There  was  in  Mrs,  Willoughby  a  certain  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  if  any  rescue  came,  it 
would  come  from  the  land  side  ;  and,  therefore, 
though  the  hope  was  faint  indeed,  it  neverthe- 
less was  sufficiently  well  defined  to  inspire  her 
I  with  an  uneasy  and  incessant  vigilance.    Thus, 
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then,  she  had  seated  herself  by  the  window, 
and  Minnie  had  taken  her  place  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  the  two  sisters,  with  clasped 
hands,  sat  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  night. 

At  length  they  became  aware  of  a  movement 
upon  the  bank  just  above  them  and  lying  op- 
posite. The  sisters  clasped  one  another's  hands 
more  closely,  and  peered  earnestly  through  the 
gloom.  It  was  pretty  dark,  and  the  forest 
threw  down  a  heavy  shadow,  but  still  their 
eyes  were  by  this  time  accustomed  to  the  dark, 
and  they  could  distinguish  most  of  the  objects 
there.  Among  these  they  soon  distinguished 
a  moving  figure  ;  but  what  it  was,  whether  man 
or  beast,  tliey  could  not  make  out. 

This  moving  figure  was  crawling  down  the 
bank.  There  was  no  cover  to  afford  conceal- 
ment, and  it"  was  evident  that  he  was  trusting 
altogether  to  the  concealment  of  the  darkness. 
It  was  a  hazardous  experiment,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby  trembled  in  suspense. 

Minnie,  however,  did  not  tremble  at  all,  nor 
was  the  suspense  at  all  painful.  When  Mrs. 
Willoughby  first  cautiously  directed  her  atten- 
tion to  it  in  a  whisper,  Minnie  thought  it  was 
some  animal. 

"Why,  Kitty  dear,"  she  said,  speaking  back 
in  a  whisper,  "why,  it's  an  animal;  I  wonder 
if  the  creature  is  a  wild  beast.  I'm  sure  I  think 
it's  very  dangerous,  and  no  doors  or  window^s. 
But  it's  always  the  Avay.  He  wouldn't  give  me 
a  chair ;  and  so  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  eaten  up 
by  a  bear  before  morning." 

Minnie  gave  utterance  to  this  expectation 
without  the  slightest  excitement,  just  as  though 
the  pros])ect  of  becoming  food  for  a  bear  was 
one  of  the  very  commonest  incidents  of  her 
life. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  a  bear." 

"  Well,  then,  it's  a  tiger  or  a  lion,  or  perhaps 
a  wolf.  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what  difference 
it  makes  what  one  is  eaten  by,  when  one  has  to 
be  eaten." 

"It's  a  man  !"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby,  tremu- 
lously. 

"  A  man ! — nonsense,  Kitty  darling.  A  man 
walks  ;  he  doesn't  go  on  all-fours,  except  when 
he  is  very,  very  small." 

"Hush!  it's  some  one  coming  to  help  us. 
Watch  him,  Minnie  dear.  Oh,  how  danger- 
ous !" 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  said  Minnie,  with 
evident  pleasure.  "Now  that  is  really  kind. 
But  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ?" 

Mrs.  Willoughby  squeezed  her  hand,  and 
made  no  reply.  She  was  watching  the  slow 
and  cautious  movement  of  the  shadowy  figure. 

"  He's  coming  nearer!  "said  she,  tremulously. 

Minnie  felt  her  sister's  hand  throb  at  the 
quick  movement  of  her  heart,  and  heard  her 
sliort,  quick  breathing. 

"Who  can  it  be,  I  wonder?"  said  Minnie, 
full  of  curiosity,  but  without  any  excitement  at 
all. 

"Oh,  Minnie!" 

"What's  the  matter,  darling?" 


"It's  so  terrible." 

"What?" 

"This  suspense.      Oh,  I'm  so  afraid  !" 

"  Afraid  !      Why,  I'm  not  afraid  at  all." 

"Oh!  he'll  be  caught." 

"No,  he  won't,"  said  Minnie,  confidently. 
"  I  ^new  he'd  come.  They  «/<t?a?/s  do.  Don't 
be  afraid  that  he'll  be  caught,  or  that  he'll  fail. 
They  never  fail.  They  always  will  save  me. 
Wait  till  your  life  has  been  saved  as  often  as 
mine  has,  Kitty  darling.  Oh,  I  expected  it  all ! 
I  was  thinking  a  little  while  ago  he  ought  to  be 
here  soon." 

"He!    Who?" 

"Why,  any  person  ;  the  person  who  is  going 
to  save  me  this  time.  I  don't  know,  of  course, 
who  he  is  ;  some  horrid  man,  of  course.  And 
then — oh  dear! — I'll  have  it  all  over  again. 
He'll  carry  me  away  on  his  back,  and  through 
those  wretched  woods,  and  bump  me  against 
the  trees  and  things.  Then  he'll  get  me  to  the 
road,  and  put  me  on  a  horrid  old  horse,  and 
gallop  away.  And  by  that  time  it  will  be  morn- 
ing. And  then  he'll  propose.  And  so  there'll 
be  another.  And  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do  about  it.      Oh  dear!" 

Mrs.  Willoughby  had  not  heard  half  of  this. 
All  her  soul  was  intent  upon  the  figure  outside. 
She  only  pressed  her  sister's  hand,  and  gave  a 
warning  "Hus-s-s-h!" 

"I  know  one  thing  I  do  wish,"  said  Minnie. 

Her  sister  made  no  reply. 

"  I  do  wish  it  would  turn  out  to  be  that  nice, 
dear,  good,  kind  Rufus  K.  Gunn.  I  don't  want 
any  more  of  them.  And  I'm  sure  he's  nicer 
than  this  horrid  Count,  who  Avouldn't  take  the 
trouble  to  get  me  even  a  chair.  And  yet  he 
pretends  to  be  fond  of  me." 

"  Hus-s-s-h  !"  said  her  sister. 

But  Minnie  was  irrepressible. 

"I  don't  want  any  horrid  stranger.  But, 
oh,  Kitty  darling,  it  would  be  so  «^t•fully  funny 
if  he  were  to  be  caught !  and  then  he  couldnt 
propose,  you  know." 

By  this  time  the  figure  had  reached  the 
house.  Minnie  peeped  over  and  looked  down. 
Then  she  drew  back  her  head  and  sighed, 

"  Oh  dear!"  she  said,  in  a  plaintive  tone. 

"What,  darling  ?" 

"  Why,  Kitty  darling,  do  you  know  he  really 
looks  a  little  like  that  great,  big,  horrid  man 
that  ran  with  me  down  the  volcano,  and  then 
pretended  he  was  my  dear  papa.  And  here  he 
comes  to  save  me  again.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Won't  you  pretend  you're  me,  Kitty  darling, 
and  please  go  yourself?     Oh,  ple-e-ease  do !  ' 

But  now^  Minnie  was  interrupted  by  two 
strong  hands  grasping  the  window-sill.  A  mo- 
ment after  a  shadowy  head  arose  above  it. 
Mrs.  Willoughby  started  back,  but  through  the 
gloom  she  was  able  to  recognize  the  strongly 
marked  face  of  Scone  Dacres. 

For  a  moment  he  stared  through  the  dark- 
ness.     Then  he  flung  his  elbow  over. 

There  arose  a  noise-  below.  There  was  a 
rush.     The  figure  disappeared  from  the  win- 
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dow.  A  furious  struggle  followed,  in  the  midst 
of  which  arose  fierce  oaths  and  deep  breathings, 
and  tlie  sound  of  blows.  Then  the  struggle 
subsided,  and  they  heard  footsteps  tramping 
heavily.  They  followed  the  sound  into  the 
house.  They  heard  men  coming  up  the  stairs 
and  into  the  hall  outside.  Then  they  all  moved 
into  the  front-room  opposite  theirs.  After  a 
few  minutes  they  heard  the  steps  descending 
the  stairs.  By  this  they  judged  that  the  pris- 
oner had  been  taken  to  that  room  which  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  and  in  the  front  of 
the  house. 

"There  dies  our  last  hope!"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what  you're  crying 
about,"  said  Minnie.  "You  certainly  oughtn't 
to  want  me  to  be  carried  off  again  by  that  per- 
son. If  he  had  me,  he'd  nexer  give  me  up — es- 
pecially after  saving  me  twice." 

Mrs.  Willoughby  made  no  reply,  and  the  sis- 
ters sat  in  silence  for  nearly  an  hour.  They 
were  then  aroused  by  the  approach  of  footsteps 
which  entered  the  house ;  after  which  voices 
■were  heard  below. 

Then  some  one  ascended  the  stairs,  and  they 
saw  the  flicker  of  a  light. 

It  was  Girasole. 

Tie  came  into  the  room  with  a  small  lamp, 
holding  his  hand  in  front  of  the  flame.  This 
lamp  he  set  down  in  a  corner  out  of  the  draught, 
and  then  turned  to  the  ladies. 

"Miladi,"  said  Girasole,  in  a  gentle  voice, 
"I  am  ver  pained  to  haf  to  tella  you  dat  it  is 
necessaire  for  you  to  separat  dis  night — till  to- 
rn orr  a." 

"To  separate?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"  Only  till  to-morra,  miladi.  Den  you  sail 
be  togeder  foravva.  But  it  is  now  necessaire. 
Dere  haf  ben  an  attemp  to  a  rescue,  I  mus 
guard  again  dis — an'  it  mus  be  done  by  a  sep- 
arazion.  If  you  are  togeder  you  might  run. 
Dis  man  was  almos  up  here.  It  was  only 
chance  dat  I  saw  him  in  time." 

"Oh,  Sir,"  cried  INIrs.  Willoughby,  "you 
can  not — you  Avill  not  separate  us.  You  can 
not  have  the  heart  to.  I  promise  most  solemn- 
ly that  we  will  not  escape  if  you  only  leave  us 
togetlier." 

Girasole  shook  his  head. 

"I  can  not,"  said  he,  firmly;  "de  mees  is 
too  precious.  I  dare  not.  If  you  are  prison- 
aire  se  Avill  not  try  to  fly,  an'  so  I  secure  her 
de  more;  but  if  you  are  togeder  you  will  find 
some  help.  You  will  bribe  de  men.  I  can 
not  trust  dem." 

"  Oh,  do  not  separate  us.  Tie  us.  Bind  us. 
Fasten  us  with  chains.  Fasten  me  with  chains, 
but  leave  me  with  her." 

"  Chains  ?  nonsance  ;  dat  is  impossibile. 
Chains  ?  no,  miladi.  You  sail  be  treat  beau- 
tiful. No  chain,  no;  notin  but  affection — till 
to-morra,  an'  den  de  mees  sail  be  my  wife. 
De  priest  haf  come,  an'  it  sail  be  allaright  to- 
morra,  an'  you  sail  be  wit  her  again.  An'  now* 
vou  haf  to  come  awav :  for  if  vou  do  not  be 


pleasant,  I  sail  not  be  able  to  'low  you  to  stay 
to-morra  wit  de  mees  when  se  become  my  Con- 
tessa." 

Mrs.  Willoughby  flung  her  arms  about  her 
sister,  and  clasped  her  in  a  convulsive  embrace. 

"Well,  Kitty  darling,"  said  Minnie,  "don't 
cry,  or  you'll  make  me  cry  too.  It's  just  what 
we  might  have  expected,  you  know.  He's  been 
as  unkind  as  he  could  be  about  the  chair,  and 
of  course  he'll  do  all  he  can  to  tease  me.  Don'i 
cry,  dear.  You  must  go,  I  suppose,  since  that 
horrid  man  talks  and  scolds  so  about  it ;  only  be 
sure  to  be  back  early ;  but  how  I  am  ever  to 
pass  the  night  here  all  alone  and  standing  up, 
I'm  sure  /don't  know." 

"  Alone  ?  Oh  no,"  said  Girasole.  "  Charm- 
ing mees,  you  sail  not  be  alone  ;  I  haf  guard  for 
dat.      I  haf  sent  for  a  maid." 

"  But  I  don't  want  any  of  your  horrid  old 
maids.      I  want  my  own  maid,  or  none  at  all." 

"  Se  sail  be  your  own  maid.  I  haf  sent  for 
her." 

"What,  my  own  maid? — Dov.las?" 

"I  am  ver  sorry,  but  it  is  not  dat  one.  It 
is  anoder — an  Italian." 

"Well,  I  think  that  is  very  unkind,  when  you 
know  I  can't  speak  a  word  of  the  language. 
But  you  always  do  all  you  can  to  tease  me, 
I  icish  I  had  never  seen  you." 

Girasole  looked  hurt. 

"  Charming  mees,''  said  he,  "  I  will  lay  down 
my  life  for  you. " 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  lay  down  your  life. 
I  want  Dowlas." 

"And  you  sail  haf  Dowlas  to-morra.  An' 
to-night  yon  sail  haf  de  Italian  maid." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  JNIinnie,  re- 
signedly. 

"INIiladi,"  said  Girasole,  turning  to  ]\Irs. 
Willoughby,  "  I  am  ver  sorry  for  dis  leetle  ac- 
commodazion.  De  room  where  you  mus  go 
is  de  one  where  I  haf  put  de  man  dat  try  to 
safe  you.  He  is  tied  fast.  You  mus  promis 
you  will  not  loose  him.     Haf  you  a  knife  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby,  in  a  scarce  au- 
dible tone. 

"  Do  not  mourn.  You  sail  be  able  to  talk  to 
de  prisonaire  and  get  consolazion.     But  come." 

With  these  words  Girasole  led  the  way  out 
into  the  hall,  and  into  the  front-room  on  the 
opposite  side.  He  carried  the  lamp  in  his 
hand.  jNIrs.  Willoughby  saw  a  figure  lying  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  on  the  floor.  His 
face  was  turned  toward  them,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness she  could  not  see  it  plainly.  Some  straw 
corner  next  her. 
asole,  "is  your  bed.  lam 
sorra.     Do  not  be  trouble." 

With  this  he  went  away. 

jNIrs.  Willoughby  flung  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  bowed  her  head  and  wept  convulsively. 
She  heard  the  heavy  step  of  Girasole  as  he 
went  down  stairs.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
rush  back  to  her  sister.  But  she  dreaded  dis- 
covery, and  felt  that  disobedience  would  only 
make  her  fate  harder. 


I  was  heaped  up  in  the 
i       "Dere."  said  Giras 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FOUND   AT   LAST. 

a  few  moments  Girasole  came  back  and 
entered  Minnie's  room.  lie  was  followed  by  a 
woman  who  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  an  Ital- 
ian peasant  girl.  Over  her  head  she  wore  a 
hood  to  protect  her  from  the  night  air,  the  limp 
folds  of  which  hung  over  her  face.  Minnie 
looked  carelessly  at  this  woman  and  then  at 
Girasole. 

"Charming  mees,"  said  Girasole,  -'I  haf 
brought  you  a  maid  for  dis  night.  When  we 
leaf  dis  you  sail  haf  what  maid  you  wis." 

"  That  horrid  old  fright !"  said  Minnie.  "  I 
don't  want  her." 

"You  sail  only  haf  her  for  dis  night,"  said 
Girasole.      "You  will  be  taken  care  for." 

"I  suppose  nobody  cares  for  what  I  want," 
said  Minnie,  "and  I  may  as  well  speak  to  the 
wall,  for  all  the  good  it  does." 

Girasole  smiled  and  bowed,  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  then  called  down  the  stairs : 

"Padre  Patricio!" 

A  solid,  firm  step  now  sounded  on  the  stairs, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  priest  came  up.  Gi- 
rasole led  the  way  into  Hawbury's  room.  The 
prisoner  lay  on  his  side.  He  was  in  a  deep 
sleep.  Girasole  looked  in  wonder  at  the  sleep- 
er who  was  spending  in  this  way  the  last  hours 
of  his  life,  and  then  pointed  to  the  coffin. 

"Here,"  said  he,  in  Italian,  "is  the  body. 
When  the  grave  is  dug  they  will  tell  you.  You 
must  stay  here.  You  will  not  be  afraid  to  be 
with  the  dead." 

The  priest  smiled. 

Girasole  now  retreated  and  went  down  stairs. 


Soon  all  was  still. 

The  Italian  woman  had  been  standing  where 
she  iiad  stopped  ever  since  she  first  came  into 
the  room.  Minnie  had  not  paid  any  attention 
to  her,  but  at  last  she  noticed  this. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  stand  there  in  that 
way.  You  really  make  me  feel  quite  nervous. 
And  what  with  the  dark,  and  not  having'  any 
light,  and  losing  poor  dear  Kitty,  and  not  hav- 
ing any  chair  to  sit  upon,  really  one's  life  is 
scarce  worth  having.  But  all  this  is  thrown 
away,  as  you  can't  speak  English — and  how  hor- 
rid it  is  to  have  no  one  to  talk  to." 

The  woman  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  quiet, 
stealthy  step  she  drew  near  to  Minnie. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  You  horrid  creature, 
keep  away,"  said  Minnie,  drawing  back  in  some 
alarm. 

"jMinniedeiu-I"said  the  woman.  "H-s-s-s-h!" 
she  added,  in  a  low  whisper. 

Minnie  started. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  she  whispered. 

One  arm  went  around  her  neck,  and  another 
hand  went  over  her  mouth,  and  the  woman 
drew  nearer  to  her. 

"Not  a  word.  H-s-s-s-h  I  I've  risked  my 
life.      The  priest  brought  me." 

"  Why,  my  darling,  darling  love  of  an  Ethel*!" 
said  Minnie,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  sur- 
prise, 

"H-.-s-s-h!" 

"But  how  can  I  h-s-s-s-h  when  I'm  so  per> 
fectly  frantic  with  delight?  Oh,  you  darling 
pet  I" 

"H-s-s-s-h!  Not  another  word.  Ill  be 
discovered  and  lost." 

"  Well,  dear,  I'll  speak  very,  very  low.  But 
how  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"The  priest  brought  me." 

"The  priest?" 

"Yes.  He  was  sent  for,  you  know;  and  I 
thought  I  could  help  you,  and  he  is  going  to 
save  vou." 

'•  He  !     Who  ?" 

"  The  priest,  you  know." 

"  The  priest !  Is  he  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
Ethel  darling?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  And  lie  is  going  to  save  me  this  time,  is  he  ?" 

"I  hope  so,  dear." 

"  Oh,  how  perfectly  lovely  that  is  !  and  it  was 
so  kind  and  thoughtful  in  you!  Now  this  is 
really  quite  nice,  for  you  know  I've  longed  so  to 
be  saved  by  a  priest.  These  horrid  men,  you 
know,  all  go  and  propose  the  moment  they  save 
one's  life  ;  but  a  priest  cant,  you  know — no,  not 
if  he  saved  one  a  thousand  times  over.  Can 
he  now,  Ethel  darling?" 

"Oh  no!"  said  Ethel,  in  a  little  surprise. 
"But  stop,  darling.  You  really  must  not  say 
another  word — no,  not  so  much  as  a  whisper — 
for  we  certainly  icill  be  heard  ;  and  don't  notice 
what  I  do,  or  the  priest  either,  for  it's  very, 
very  important,  dear.  But  yon  keep  as  still 
as  a  little  mouse,  and  wait  till  we  are  all 
ready." 
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"  Well,  Ethel  dear,  I  will ;  but  it's  awfuWy 
funny  to  see  you  here — and  oh,  such  a  funny 
figure  as  you  arc!" 

"H-s-s-s-h!" 

Minnie  relapsed  into  silence  now,  and  Ethel 
withdrew  near  to  the  door,  where  she  stood  and 
listened.  All  was  still,  Down  stairs  there 
was  no  light  and  no  sound.  In  the  hall  above 
she  could  see  nothing,  and  could  not  tell  wheth- 
er any  guards  were  there  or  not. 

Hawbury's  room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
as  has  been  said,  and  the  door  was  just  at  the 


ly  suppressed,  and  then  a  torrent  of  whispered 
words  followed.  » 

"  Oh,  my  darling  I  my  darling  I  my  darling  I 
What  is  this  ?  How  is  this  ?  Is  it  a  dream  ? 
Oh,  am  I  awake  ?  Is  it  you  ?  Oh,  my  darling  1 
my  darling !      Oh,  if  my  arms  were  but  free  I" 

Ethel  bent  over  him,  and  passed  her  arm 
around  him  till  she  felt  the  cords  that  bound 
him.  She  had  a  sharp  knife  ready,  and  with 
this  she  cut  the  cords.  Hawbury  raised  him- 
self, without  waiting  for  his  feet  to  be  freed, 


and  caught  Ethel  in  his  freed  arms  in  a  silent 
top  of  the  stairs.  The  door  where  Ethel  was  !  embrace,  and  pressed  her  over  and  over  again 
standing  was  there  too,  and  was  close  by  the    to  his  heart. 

other,  so  that  she  could   listen  and   hear  the  |      Ethel  with  diflficulty  extricated  hereelf. 
deep  breathing  of  the  sleeper.      One  or  two  j       "There's  no  time  to  lose,"  said   she.      "I 
indistinct  sounds    escaped   him   from   time   to 


time,  and  this  was  all  that  broke  the  deep  still- 
ness. 

She  waited  thus  for  nearly  an  hour,  during 
which  all  was  still,  and  Minnie  said  not  a  word. 
Then  a  shadowy  figure  appeared  near  her  at 
Hawbury's  door,  and  a  hand  touched  her  shoul- 
der. 

Not  a  word  was  said, 

Ethel  stole  softly  and  noiselessly  into  Haw- 
bury's room,  where  the  priest  was.  She  could 
see  the  two  windows,  and  the  priest  indicated  to 
her  *\\e  position  of  the  sleeper. 

Siowly  and  cautiously  she  stole  over  toward 
him. 

She  reached  the  place. 

She  knelt  by  his  side,  and  bent  low  over  him. 
Her  lips  touched  his  forehead. 

The  sleeper  moved  slightly,  and  murmured 
some  Avords, 

"  All  fire,"  he  murmured  ;  "  fire — and  llnme. 
It  is  a  furnace  before  us.      She  must  not  die." 

Then  he  sighed. 

Ethel's  heart  beat  Avildly.  The  words  that 
he  spoke  told  her  where  his  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering. She  bent  lower ;  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes  and  upon  his  face. 

"My  darling,"  murmured  the  sleeper,  "we 
will  land  here.  I  will  cook  tlie  fish.  How  pale  I 
Don't  cry,  dearest." 

The  house  was  all  still.  Not  a  sound  arose. 
Ethel  still  bent  down  and  listened  for  more  of 
these  words  which  were  so  sweet  to  her. 

"Ethel  I"  murmured  the  sleeper,  "  where  are 
you?     Lost!  lost!" 

A  heavy  sigh  escaped  him,  which  found  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  the  listener.  She  touched 
his  forehead  gently  with  one  hand,  and  whis- 
pered, 

"My  lord!" 

Hawbury  started, 

"What's  this?"  he  murmured, 

"A  friend,"  said  Ethel. 

At  this  Hawbury  became  wide  awake. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  whispered,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  "For  God's  sake — oh,  for  God's 
sake,  speak  again!  tell  me!" 

"  Harry,"  said  Ethel. 

Hawbury  recognized  the  voice  at  once. 

A  slight  cry  escaped  him,  which  was  instant- 


came  to  save  you.  Don't  waste  another  mo- 
ment ;  it  will  be  too  late.  Oh,  do  not !  Oh, 
wait!"  she  added,  as  Hawbury  made  another 
effort  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  "  Oh,  do  what 
I  say,  for  my  sake  !" 

She  felt  for  his  feet,  and  cut  the  rest  of  his 
bonds. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  asked  Hawbury,  clasp- 
ing her  close,  as  though  he  was  afraid  that  he 
would  lose  her  again, 

"  Escape," 

"Well,  come!  I'll  leap  with  a-qu  from  the 
window," 

"You  can't.  The  house  and  all  around 
swarms  with  brigands.  They  watch  us  all 
closely." 

"I'll  fight  my  way  through  them." 

"Then  you'll  be  killed,  and  I'll  die," 

"  Well,  I'll  do  whatever  you  say," 

"Listen,  then.     You  must  escape  alone," 

"What!   and  leave  you  ?     Never  1"' 

"I'm  safe,  I'm  disguised,  and  a  priest  is 
with  me  as  my  protector." 

"How  can  you  be  safe  in  such  a  place  as 
this?" 

"I  am  safe.  Do  not  argue.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  The  priest  brought  me  here,  and 
will  take  me  away." 

"But  there  are  others  here.  I  can't  leave 
them.  Isn't  ^Nliss  Fay  a  prisoner  ?  and  anoth- 
er lady  ?" 

"Yes;  but  the  priest  and  I  will  be  able,  I 
hope,  to  liberate  them.     We  have  a  plan." 

"But  can't  I  go  with  you  and  help  you?" 

"Oh  no!  it's  impossible.  You  could  not. 
We  are  going  to  take  them  away  in  disguise. 
We  have  a  dress.     You  couldn't  be  disguised." 

"And  must  1  go  alone?" 

"You  must." 

"I'll  do  it,  then.  Tell  me  what  it  is.  But 
oh,  my  darling!  how  can  I  leave  you,  and  in 
such  a  place  as  this  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  dan- 
ger.'' 

"I  shall  feel  terribly  anxious." 

"  H-s-s-s-h  !   no  more  of  this.     Listen  now." 

"  Well  ?" 

Ethel  bent  lower,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, 
in  even  lower  tones  than  ever,  the  plan  which 
she  had  contrived. 
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TOWARD  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  we 
have  the  assurance  in  the  mournful  com- 
plaint of  the  chronicler  of  the  age  that  there 
were  no  schools  in  all  the  transalpine  realm  of 
Charlemagne.^  But  the  empire  of  theFrankish 
ruler  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  comprised  all  Germany  to  the  borders 
of  Sclavonia,  all  France  from  Marseilles  to  the 
British  seas.  Over  this  vast  region,  once  the 
seat  of  a  gifted  and  progressive  population,  had 
settled  the  gloom  of  savage  ignorance.  Men 
had  ceased  to  learn,  and  had  sunk  once  more 
into  brutal  apathy.  Nor  was  Italy  apparently 
more  fortunate.  The  priests  of  the  Romish 
Church  emulated  the  indolence  of  the  laity.  It 
was  difficult  to  find  a  priest  who  could  read  his 
breviary,  or  a  monk  who  could  repeat  his  psal- 
ter. The  church  had  ceased  to  educate  the 
people  ;  the  people  to  educate  tJiemselves. 

From  this  dark  and  hopeless  period  of  men- 
tal decay  sprang  up  most  of  those  political  or 
religious  superstitions  that  still  embarrass  the 
progressive  intellect  of  nations.  The  Oriental 
theory  of  caste  was  impressed  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  Europe.  The  working-classes  sank 
into  slavery;  tlie  military  caste  ruled  with  des- 
potic power.  The  Roman  conception  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  of  self-respect,  which 
had  been  illustrated  in  a  long  succession  of  vig- 
orous political  contests,  was  lost  in  Gothic  bar- 
barism ;  the  champions  of  popular  freedom 
who  had  sustained  the  cause  of  the  people  in 
the  Forum  or  the  Campus  Martins  found  no 
successors  in  the  night  of  medieval  ignorance  ; 
their  place  was  sui)plied  by  indolent  barons 
and  savage  kings.  The  hapless  serfs  clustered 
around  the  castles  of  their  robber  lords,  and 
learned  to  kiss  the  hand  that  alternately  jjlun- 
dercd  and  protected  them. 

To  rescue  mankind  from  ignorance  and  deg- 
radation, to  i)lant  the  seeds  of  progress  in  the 
ungenial  soil  of  feudalism,  was  the  almost  hope- 
less aim  of  a  band  of  gifted  men — the  school- 
masters of  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet  history  has 
seldom  paused  in  its  passion  for  martial  glory 
to  notice  their  labors,  their  self-denial,  or  their 
final  success.  Their  names  are  almost  lost 
amidst  a  throng  of  barbarous  kings  and  chival- 
ric  conquerors.  The  true  benefactors  of  their 
race  are  almost  forgotten,  and  few  have  cared 
to  remember  that  Alcuin  was  greater  than 
Charlemagne,  or  Erigena  than  Cocur  de  Lion  ; 
that  he  who  founded  a  school  or  spread  the 
germs  of  knowledge  was  more  useful  to  man- 
kind than  the  most  renowned  crusader  or  the 
most  imperious  of  popes  or  kings.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  all  this  may  yet  be  changed  ; 
that,  as  the  light  of  history  falls  more  vividly 


'  Ante  ipsnm  dominnm  Cnrolnm  regcm  in  GalliA 
nullnm  fuit  studiuin  liberalium  artium.     Perhaps  an 


exaggorntoil  stati'incnt. 


upon  the  feudal  period,  it  may  appear  that  the 
strife  of  princes  and  barons  is  scarcely  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  the  contests  of  kites 
and  crows,  and  that  the  only  object  worthy  of 
attention  is  the  slow  progress  of  the  indestruc- 
tible mind. 

For  the  first  school  and  the  most  eminent  of 
school-masters  that  break  through  the  medieval 
gloom  we  turn  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.^  A  more 
willing  pupil,  a  more  careful  instructor,  can  no- 
where be  found  than  the  savage  Charles  the 
Great  p.nd  his  preceptor,  Alcuin.  Charlemagne 
had  inherited  the  martial  genius  of  his  ances- 
tor, Charles  Martel,  the  di])lomatic  skill  of  his 
father,  Pepin.  Huge  in  stature,  vigorous  in 
mental  and  physical  health,  Teutonic  in  all  the 
highest  traits  of  his  gifted  race,  the  first  em- 
peror of  Germany  bound  together  all  Middle 
Europe  in  a  magnificent  unity  that  has  formed 
tlie  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  long  series  of 
his  successors.  Charles  V.  vainly  aspired  to  a 
similar  destiny ;  Napoleon  for  a  moment  be- 
lieved himself  the  modern  Charlemagne ;  a 
dream  of  empire  like  that  realized  by  the  docile 
pupil  of  Alcuin  still  awakes  the  ambition  of 
European  kings.  But  it  ischiefiy  as  the  schol- 
ar and  the  founder  of  schools  that  the  great 
German  must  live  with  posterity.  He  found 
men  ignorant  and  unwilling  to  learn  ;  no  schools 
nor  colleges  existed  in  all  Germany  or  Gaul : 
the  European  intellect  had  sunk  into  unwontci! 
apathy.  He  filled  his  empire  with  scats  of 
learning,  and  left  behind  him  a  throng  of  ac- 
complished scholars — a  generation  of.  poets, 
historians,  and  ])rogressive  j)ricsts.^ 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  was  to  his  f-imous 
school-master  that  Charlemagne  owed  his  ruling 
ideas,  his  love  for  letters,  his  plan  of  reviving 
in  all  its  ancient  grandeur  the  empire  of  Au- 
gustus or  the  Antonincs.  Alcuin  was  an  En- 
glisinnan,  ami  had  been  the  provost,  or  head 
teacher,  of  a  fiourishing  school  at  York.  En- 
gland still  retained  some  traces  of  Roman  civ- 
ilization, and  Ireland,  aiul  pcrhaj)s  vVotland, 
possessed  scholars  who  had  not  yet  sunk  be- 
neath the  advancing  barbarism  of  the  age.  At 
York  Alcuin  had  learned  and  imjiarted  a  degree 
of  classical  knowledge  that  made  him  famous 
among  his  contemjtoraries.  Covercil  with  re- 
nown, he  had  wandered  away  to  Italy.  Hero 
he  met  Charlemagne,  and  was  tempted  by  the 
liberal  ofiers  of  the  eager  king  to  accompany 
him  to  Germany.  He  became  the  centre  of  a 
busy  throng  of  teachers,  scholars,  and  half-sav- 
age pupils,  the  rector  of  a  royal  university,  that 
was  perhaps  imitated  at  a  later  period  in  Paris, 
Oxfonl,  and  Prague. 

The  most  industrious  of  all  Alcuin's  pupils 


'-  ITanroau,  Clmrloma?no  ot  ea  Cour,  has  produced  a 
briof  and  plcjisaiU  narrative.     See  Eginhard    Vita  C-  - 
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was  Charlemagne.  ^  Master  of  Europe,  engaged 
in  endless  wars  and  ceaseless  labors,  the  ruler 
upon  whose  prudence  and  valor  hung  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind — the  half-&avage  emperor  never 
paused  in  his  effort  to  civilize  himself.  He 
was  all  his  life  the  most  diligent  of  students. 
He  heard  lectures  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  phi- 
losophy. He  labored,  perhaps  in  vain,  to -ac- 
quire the  art  of  writing,  and  every  night  his 
tablets  and  his  stylus  were  placed  at  his  bed- 
side and  employed  his  hours  of  wakefulness  ;  he 
learned  to  read  and  dictate  Latin  readily,  and 
knew  something  of  Greek ;  he  commented  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  vigorous  essays  against 
image-worship ;  and  his  eager  intellect  strove 
to  grasp  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  that  lay 
open  to  the  scholars  of  his  age.^  In  every  town 
and  every  monastery  he  planted  a  free  school, 
and,  taught  perhaps  by  the  generous  example 
of  his  friend  Haroun-al-Raschid,  strove  to  cul- 
tivate letters  and  educate  his  people. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  his  reign,  it  is  relat- 
ed, two  school-masters  from  Ireland  appeared 
on  the  borders  of  Gaul — men  of  incomparable 
skill  in  letters.  They  landed  in  company  Avith 
some  British  merchants,  but  the  only  wares 
they  had  to  dispose  of  were  the  products  of  the 
school.  Daily  they  cried  out  to  the  ignorant 
people,  "  Whoever  desires  wisdom,  let  him  come 
to  us  and  buy."  But  no  purchaser  came  for- 
ward. The  natives  looked  .pon  themw'th  stupid 
wo  der,  and  at  last,  as  they  persisted  in  their 
vain  attempt,  began  to  think  them  mad.  No  one 
cared  to  purchase  wisdom ;  no  one  knew  what 
learning  was.  The  strange  conduct  of  the 
Irish  teachers  was  told  to  Charlemagne,  and 
he  sent  for  them  to  visit  his  court. 

"Have  you,"  he  cried,  "learning  to  sell  ?" 

"We  have  it,"  they  replied,  "for  those  who 
receive  it  worthily." 

They  were  at  once  entertained  with  high 
favor  in  the  family  of  the  king,  and  were  en- 
dowed with  a  liberal  support.  One  of  them, 
Clement,  opened  a  school,  at  which  great  num- 
bers of  the  young  nobility,  as  well  as  of  the 
poorer  classes,  attended.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
free  school  under  the  especial  care  of  the  king. 
Charlemagne  went  off  to  his  Saxon  wars,  and 
after  a  long  interval  returned.  Almost  his  first 
care  was  to  examine  into  the  progress  of  his 
favorite  scholars.  Noble  and  plebeian,  rich  or 
poor,  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  who  proceeded  to  inquire  into  their 
attainments.  He  found  that  the  poorer  pupils 
had  been  singularly  industrious,  and  Clement 
was  able  to  speak  with  pleasure  of  their  dili- 
gence and  zeal.  But  the  children  of  the  nobility 
had  neglected  all  their  advantages.  They  had 
passed  their  time  in  arranging  their  hair  and 
putting  on  fine  clothes,  in  sport  and  dissipa- 


tion, instead  of  learning  to  write  a  fair  rOund 
hand  or  studying  the  seven  branches  of  knowl- 
■edge.  Charlemagne,  when  the  examination 
was  over,  turned  with  a  gracious  smile  to  the 
industrious  children  of  the  poor.  "You  have 
done  well,"  he  cried,  "and  deserved  ray  favor. 
For  you  I  design  the  richest  abbeys  and  the 
fairest  offices  of  my  kingdom."  He  next  turn- 
ed to  the  children  of  the  nobles.  His  majestic 
form  was  erect  with  indignation,  his  terrible 
eyes  flashed  out  rage  and  contempt.  "But 
for  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "unworthy  offs})ring 
of  my  court,  you  have  wasted  your  time  in 
follies  and  effeminacy,  and  disobeyed  my  ex- 
press commands.  By  Heaven,  unless  you  change 
your  conduct,  you  shall  receive  no  promotion 


fr( 


It  is  plain  that  in  the   colleges 


•  1  Annal.  Carol.  Mag.,  a  poetical  narrative.    Horum 
doctores  magnifice  coluit,  p.  73. 

2  Alcuin,  Migne,  Pat,  100,  p.  51.  Charles  calls  Al- 
cuin  Clarissimi  in  Christo  prceceptoris.  Epist.  124,  p. 
50.  The  argument  against  images  unites  ridicule  with 
reason.     See  Migne,  vol.  93. 


founded  by  Charlemagne  no  one  obtained  a 
degree  unless  he  deserved  it. 

On  the  borders  of  Germany  and  Gaul  arose 
the  fair  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  chief  capi- 
tal and  the  favorite  residence  of  the  new  Augus- 
tus. Here  he  had  built  a  church  of  rare  s})len- 
dor,  adorned  with  pillars  of  marble  ravished 
from  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  gleaming  with  pro- 
fuse ornaments  of  gems  and  gold.  No  images 
were  adored  in  the  cathedral  of  the  iconoclastic 
emperor ;  but  its  heavy  arches  resounded  with 
the  i)lain  Gregorian  chants,  intoned  by  singers 
who  had  been  cultivated  with  assiduous  care, 
a.id  who  wer.  sometime;  led  in  their  musical 
services  by  Charlemagne  himself.  A  few  frag- 
ments are  still  shown  of  the  rude  architecture 
of  the  ninth  century — the  substructions  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary.  Here,  too,  was  his  favor- 
ite palace,  where,  surrounded  by  his  sons  and 
daughters,  his  authors  and  school-masters,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  his  studies,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  inculcate  democratic  simplicity  in  the  rude 
minds  of  his  German  subjects.  Yet  the  palace 
at  Aix  was  a  magnificent  attempt  to  revive  the 
luxury  and  thQ  grandeur  of  imperial  Rome. 
Its  mosaic  floors  and  marble  columns ;  its  halls 
and  corridors,  adorned  by  the  most  skillful  art- 
ists;  its  furniture  of  gold  and  silver;  its  costly 
hangings ;  its  decorations,  gathered  from  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  world  ;  its  water-clock,  the 
gift  of  the  magnificent  Haroun-al-Raschid  ;  and 
an  immense  elephant,  the  offering  of  the  same 
bountiful  hand,  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  annalists 
as  among  the  wonders  of  the  age.  In  his  do- 
mestic affairs  Charlemagne  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fortunate.  From  his  first  wife  he 
was  separated  in  anger.  Four  others  succeed- 
ed. The  German  Fastrade  followed  the  Suevic 
Hildegarde.  Both  died,  and  he  married  Luit- 
garde.  He  was  once  more  a  widower ;  and 
nine  wives  in  all  are  said  to  have  won  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Henry  VIII.  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Yet  his  palace  was  filled  with  a  fair  array  of 
sons  and  daughters;  and  the  latter,  at  least, 
seem  to  have  inherited  the  literary  taste  of 
their  studious  father. 


1  Michelet,  Hist.  Fran.,  i.    The  legend  is  rather  illus- 
trative than  trustworthy.     Haureau,  194. 
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Alcuin  presided  over  the  studies  of  the  pahice, 
and  within  its  gilded  halls  was  formed  a  litera- 
ry club — one  of  the  most  fruitful  that  has  ever 
existed,^  Each  membcrbore  an  assumed  name, 
indicative  of  his  peculiar  tastes.  Alcuin,  who 
wrote  bad  verses  and  was  an  inferior  poet,  was 
known  as  Elaccus  or  Iloratius;  the  emperor 
took  the  name  of  David;  the  poetical  young 
Engilbert  Avas  Homer ;  and  each  of  the  school- 
masters, princes,  or  princesses  who  made  up  the 
progressive  circle  was  known  to  the  associates 
only  by  a  classical  or  biblical  title.  They  cor- 
responded and  composed,  disputed,  taught,  and 
read  each  other's  verses  ;  they  united  in  gather- 
ing up  the  early  songs  of  the  Germans,  and 
perhaps  saved  the  Nibehmgenlied.  Love  some- 
times shot  his  arrows  among  the  docile  schol- 
ars, and  the  impassioned  Engilbert  won  the 
heart  of  Princess  Bertha,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried amidst  the  general  applause  of  the  whole 
school.  Yet  for  literary  activity  the  club  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  may  well  be  envied  by  many 
of  its  modern  rivals.  A  hundred  authors  sprang 
up  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Alcuin  pro- 
duced profusely  letters,  poems,  hymns,  and  dis- 
sertations ;  Eginhard,  a  favorite  scholar,  wrote 
useful  histories  and  a  vivid  life  of  his  royal 
friend;  Engilbert  composed  spirited  verses; 
Paul  the  Deacon  left  behind  him  grammatical 
works  that  still  exist.  Even  the  princesses 
were  agreeable  writers ;  and  Charles  himself 
composed  a  German  grammar  that  served  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Gothic  tongue.^  In 
fine,  Charlemagne,  who  had  begun  his  reign 
without  a  school  or  a  school-master  in  all  his 
barbarous  realm,  saw  before  he  died  a  wide 
system  of  free  education  spring  up  in  Gaul  or 
Germany,  and  planted  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
the  germs  of  modern  civilization. 

At  length,  in  814,  the  emperor  died,  and 
night  once  more  settled  upon  the  advancing 
mind.  Wars,  crusades,  savage  barons,  and 
feudal  violence  overspread  the  fair  fields  of 
Germany.  One  by  one  the  autliors  and  the 
school-masters  who  had  nearly  conquered  Eu- 
rope passed  away ;  books  were  forgotten,  teach- 
ers despised.  The  feudal  system  began  its  war 
against  the  intellect,  and  robber  castles  and 
brutal  chiefs  took  the  place  of  the  school-house 
and  the  busy  school.  Ignorance  became  the 
insignia  of  noble  birth,  and  princes  and  barons 
had  long  ceased  to  read  or  write.  The  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  are  noted  for  a  wide  in- 
tellectual decay,  and  for  the  terrible  woes  that 
fell  upon  the  working-classes.  It  is  knowledge 
alone  that  can  elevate  the  people. 

Through  the  sliadowy  gloom  of  the  ninth 
century,  amidst  the  wild  wars  and  geneialruin 
that  followed  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a  sin- 
gle powerful  intellect  may  be  discovered  strug- 
gling in  the  waste  of  feudalism  to  soften  the 
manners  of  the  age.     It  was  Erigena.     Like 


1  Migne,  100,  55. 

2  Talibus  a  stucliis  non  rcgni  maxima  cura, 
Non  retas  gravior,  tum  revocavit  cnm. 

AunaL,  p.  79. 
Vol.  XLIIL— Nd.  250. -3 6 


Alcuin,  an  Irishman  or  a  Scot,  the  famous 
teacher  came  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
ar^l  taught  princes  and  nobles  the  elements  of 
learning.  He  stood  almost  alone  in  that  dark 
and  dreadful  period,  the  assertor  of  the  dignity 
of  the  intellect.  Around  him  existed  a  corrup- 
tion of  manners  of  which  the  modern  can 
scarcely  conceive,  a  tendency  to  mental  decay 
which  even  his  wonderful  powers  were  incapable 
of  arresting?^  Yet  tradition  rather  than  his- 
tory attests  the  vigor  of  his  intellectual  strug- 
gle. He  evidently  delayed  for  a  moment  the 
final  fall  of  the  intellect.  He  was  theologian 
and  philosopher,  poet,  heretic,  and  wit.  He 
had  traveled  in  distant  lands,  and  by  a  strange 
anachronism  was  said  to  have  studied  at  Athens. 
With  the  King  of  France  he  lived  in  close 
friendship  for  many  years,  and  wrote  at  his 
suggestion  his  most  important  works. ^  He 
gave  jest  for  jest  to  his  royal  patron,  and  smiled 
as  a  philosopher  at  the  barbarism  of  his  master. 
Once  they  sat  together  at  table.  "What  is  the 
distance,"  said  the  merry  king,  over  his  flowing 
cups,  "between  a  sot  and  a  Scot?"  "Only  this 
table,"  replied  the  ready  wit.  Here  Erigena 
composed  his  laborious  productions — a  transla- 
tion of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  a  work  on 
predestination,  and  a  metaphysical  treatise  on 
Nature.  Unhapjiily  for  the  teacher,  he  assailed 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  was  a 
skeptic  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  The 
monks  pursued  him  with  bitter  reproaches  ;  the 
popestrovetobindhimtothe stake.  Hefledfrom 
France  to  Oxford,  and  was  professor  in  the  col- 
lege said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred.  But 
he  was  soon  driven  from  his  professorship,  and 
next  opened  a  school  at  Malmesbury,  where  his 
scholars,  enraged  at  his  severe  discijjline,  are 
said  to  have  put  him  to  death  by  stabbing  him 
with  their  iron  pens  ;  or,  as  others  state,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  monks. 

Few  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  have  any 
historical  value,  and  so  barbarous  was  the  age 
that  no  one  cared  to  give  an  account  of  its 
greatest  scholar.  He  lives  only  in  his  writings  : 
a  bold  and  powerful  genius  that  cast  aside  the 
superstitions  of  his  contemporaries  ;  that  scoff- 
ed at  the  follies  of  feudalism  and  chivalry  ;  that 
sounded,  amidst  the  coarse  revelries  and  cruel 
wars  of  knights  and  kings,  the  praises  of  intel- 
lectual supremacy.  Had  the  voice  of  the  gift- 
ed school-master  been  heard  with  attention,  the 
world  might  have  been  reformed,  and  tlie  school 
and  the  college  have  saved  mankind  centuries 
of  woe.  But  he  fell  in  the  vain  struggle,  tlK) 
martyr  of  science. 

Men  now  grew  so  degraded  that  the  school- 
master was  looked  upon  as  a  magician,  and  he 
who  studied  the  sciences  was  usually  burned  for 
a  Avitch.  Yet  Europe  had  no  excuse  for  its  bar- 
barism, for  a  line  of  intellectual  light  had  been 


1  Sec  Erigena,  J.  Scotus,  Lcben  mid  Lehre:  T. 
Christlieb,  1S60.    A  careful  study  of  the  great  intellect. 

2  Der  Aufenthalt  in  Frankreich  (Leben  und  Lehre, 
p.  24),  am  Ilofe  Carle's  dcs  Kahleii,  etc.  Galliie  traus- 
inisit  Ilibcrnia,  says  Prudentius. 
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traced  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  gifted  Arabs  from  Bagdad  to  Cordova 
had  filled  Persia,  Africa,  and  Spain  with  brill- 
iant centres  of  mental  progress.^  From  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  cultivated  Saracens  gave  forth 
a  constant  succession  of  poets,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  men  of  thought.  Vast 
throngs  of  students  fdled  the  universities  of 
Bagdad  or  Cordova,  and  the  speculations  of 
Rome  or  Alexandria  inspired  the  keen  intel- 
lects of  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  While 
all  Christendom  bowed  before  graven  images, 
and  forgot  the  teachings  of  its  ancient  faith, 
the  smallest  towns  of  Africa  had  their  free 
schools ;  and  the  virtues  that  Mohammed  had 
borrowed  from  Christianity  Avere  inculcated  in 
the  mosques  of  Cairo  or  Algiers.  Learning 
had  fled  from  the  cold  North  to  find  its  home 
in  the  burning  South ;  and  the  children  of  the 
desert,  educated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  civili- 
zation, looked  with  generous  scorn  from  their 
fair  cities,  their  smiling  gardens,  and  their  cul- 
tivated homes  upon  the  coarse  revelries  of  the 
baronial  castle  and  the  savage  manners  of  the 
feudal  courts. 

To  the  Arabs  Gerbert,  the  next  great  school- 
ma  tor — the  witch,  the  sorcerer,  the  terror  of 
his  contemporaries — probably  owed  his  mental 
training.  He  was  confidently  believed  by  many 
to  have  dealings  with  the  Evil  One ;  and  when 
he  ascended  the  papal  chair  and  became  head 
of  the  church,  cardinals  and  priests  shrank  from 
him  in  horror,  and  asserted  that  Satan  had  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  one  of  his  own  imi)s  in  the 
hallowed  seat  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  born  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  but  a  kind  patron  had 
taken  him  from  his  native  Auvergne,  and  edu- 
cated him  in  Spain.  He  had  perha])S  studied 
at  the  magnificent  University  of  Cordova,  and 
had  learned  from  the  Arabs,  then  in  the  splen- 
dor of  their  renown,  the  deepest  secrets  of  their 
science  and  the  wonders  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry. Gerbert,  enriched  with  Arabic  learning, 
came  back  to  France  and  taught  school  for 
many  years  at  Rheims.^  His  genius  soon  won 
attention  ;  he  became  the  chief  school-master  of 
his  age,  and  had  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
the  royal  family  that  sat  on  the  imperial  throne. 
He  was  the  friend,  too,  of  Hugh  Capet,  the 
founder  of  the  new  dynasty  of  France ;  and 
through  various  fortunes,  often  persecuted  and 
ever  scoffing  at  the  ignorance  or  venality  of 
Rome,  the  gifted  teacher  lived  on  a  studious 
career;  now  shunned  as  a  heretic  or  a  witch, 
now  raised  by  his  friend  Otho  111.  to  the  papal 
chair,  Gerbert  seems  to  have  stirred  the  minds 
of  his  contemporaries  with  a  strange  impulse 
that  startled  and  amazed. 

The  wildest  stories  were  told  of  his  early 
career  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  in  his  studious 


hours  at  Cordova  and  among  the  polished  in- 
fidels he  had  learned  their  magical  arts,  and 
had  made  a  compact  with  Satan.'  Gerbert  had 
begged  from  the  fiend  perpetual  life.  He  had 
been  promised  that  he  should  never  die  until  he 
should  celebrate  mass  in  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Confident  of  immortality,  he  now  resolved 
never  to  visit  the  Holy  City ;  but  one  day  the 
pope  happened  to  perform  mass  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  forgetting  that  it  was  also 
called  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  fiend 
seized  the  opportunity,  and,  snatching  a  golden 
candlestick  from  the  altar,  struck  tlie  school- 
master a  mortal  blow.  Gerbert  died,  and  was 
buried  in  a  stately  tomb ;  but  for  six  centuries 
afterward  his  bones  were  heard  to  rattle  in  his 
coffin,  and  strange  and  inexplicable  sounds  were 
ever  haunting  the  last  resting-place  of  the  papal 
magician.  They  only  ceased  when,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  tomb  was  opened.  For  a 
moment  its  inmate  was  seen  lying  perfect  as  if 
alive,  and  then  disappeared  forever  in  a  wild 
burst  of  Satanic  flames. 

It  was  the  year  1000,  an  epoch  of  singular 
intereet,  when  the  great  scholar,  the  wisest  and 
purest  of  his  countrymen,  sat  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  In  that  year  the  majority  of  Cliristians 
had  believed  that  the  world  was  to  dissolve  in 
fiery  convulsions.  The  heaA-ens  were  to  roll 
away;  the  judgment-day  was  near  at  hand. 
A  general  consternation  hung  over  Europe  as 
the  last  years  of  the  century  passed  on  ;  and 
amidst  the  universal  barbarism  and  decay  ev- 
ery shrine  was  thronged  with  eager  penitents, 
and  all  Germany  and  France,  struck  with  a 
sudden  dread,  bowed  assiduously  before  their 
images,  and  invoked  the  pity  of  Mary  and  the 
saints.^  From  his  papal  throne  the  acute  Ger- 
bert, now  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  must  have  watch- 
ed with  compassionate  skepticism  the  folly  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  have  inspired  with  his 
own  hopefulness  his  ])atron  the  Emperor  Otho. 
It  is  said  that  the  intelligent  school-master  aid- 
ed in  dispelling  the  gloom  that  rested  upon  the 
European  intellect ;  that  he  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  his  country  the  sciences  taught  at 
Cordova ;  that  he  brought  into  use  the  Arabic 
numerals ;  that  he  taught  algebra  and  geome- 
try ;  that  his  vigorous  mind  awoke  anew  the 
taste  for  letters  that  had  died  with  Charle- 
magne. His  influence,  indeed,  can  scarcely 
have  been  small.  He  ruled  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  and  possibly  guided  the  taste  of  the 
new  dynasty  of  France.  But  with  his  death 
barbarism  once  more  returned,  and  men  learn- 
ed to  look  upon  their  intellectual  leader  as  an 
emissary  from  the  infernal  world. ^ 

A  century  rolled  away,  and  about  the  year 
1100  a  fair  and  graceful  young  man,  gifted  with 
marvelous  eloquence,  and  adorned  with  every 


'  Renan  describes  the  literary  condition  of  Cordova 
under  Ilakeni.  Averroes,  chap.  i.  Avcrroes  ruled  iu 
the  University  o[  Padna,  chap.  ili. 

2  Mijrne,  Pat.,  vol.  139,  p.  50.  Patria  Aqnitanns,  hu- 
inili  gento  natus,  etc. 


jicas  ct  necromantiam  di- 
Cormcnin,  Lives  of 


1  Ipsum  Ilispali  artes  raaj 
dicisse,  139,  p.  56. 

2  Milniau,  Lat.  Christ.,  ii.  p.  4S7. 
Popes,  p.  321. 

3  Iloniaginm  diabolo  fecit.    His  health  seems  to 
have  been  f<.^eble.     See  EpLst,  210. 
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rtcconiplishment  of  intellect  or  manners,  opened 
:i  school  near  Paris.  He  was  scarcely  twenty- 
two,  yet  his  precocions  genins  had  already  made 
him  renowned  as  the  most  subtile  and  the  most 
ingenious  of  dialecticians.  An  unprecedented 
union  of  mental  and  physical  attractions— a  tall 
and  stately  form,  an  eye  brilliant  with  intellectu- 
al vigor,  an  undying  faith  in  the  supremacy  of 
mental  culture,  a  fatal  passion  that  clouded  his 
grand  career  with  an  unchanging  gloom,  a 
mournful  life,  a  holy  death— have  nu\de  the  sto- 
ry of  Abelard  the  most  touching  in  the  annals  of 
letters.  Generations  have  wept  with  him  in  his 
self-abasement,  and  rejoiced  in  his  final  humili- 
ty; have  pardoned  his  error  or  condoned  his 
seltish  love :  and  still,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
la  Chaise,  the  sweetest  tiowers  are  yearly  scat- 
tered by  unknown  hands  upon  the  tomb  that 
enshrines  the  ashes  of  Abelard  and  Hcloise, 
and  tender  lovers  renew  their  vows  before  the 
marble  forms  that  lie  sculjuured  side  by  side 
on  the  stately  mausoleum. 

Abelard  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  in  a 
fortified  chateau  of  Brittany.*  His  father,  Be- 
ranger,  and  his  mother.  Lucie,  reared  their  son 
Mith  tender  care,  and  deserved  his  sincere  af- 
fection. He  was  designed  for  a  soldier:  and 
the  young  noble,  the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy 
family,  might  well  hope  in  that  martial  age  to 
carve  his  way  to  the  highest  honors  by  the 
sword.  His  youth  was  passed  in  that  eventful 
period  when  war  was  the  common  passion  of 
all  active  minds ;  when  William  the  Conquer- 
or, his  near  neighbor,  had  just  won  a  kingdom 
by  his  martial  prowess  :  when  the  Crusades 
were  just  beginning,  and  all  tlie  oliivalry  of  Eu- 
rope were  pressing  in  impassioned  hosts  upon 
the  startled  East :  and  when  the  applause  of 
mankind  was  chiefly  bestowed  upon  the  well- 
trained  knight  who  beat  down  his  rivals  in  bru- 
tal tournaments,  or  came  back  maimed,  bruised, 
and  sick  with  malarious  fever  from  the  burning 
battle-tields  of  the  holy  war.  "What  unaccus- 
tomed impulse  turned  Abelard  aside  from  his 
destined  profession,  Avhat  secret  meditation  di- 
rected his  tierce  ambition  to  the  calmer  pursuits 
of  intellectual  culture,  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Yet  he  seems  early  to  have  made  his  decision. 
He  would  rather  be  a  school-master  than  a  pala- 
din. He  gave  up  his  military  studies,  and  di- 
rected all  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  mind  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  subtile  theories  of  the 
schools  and  the  disputatious  eloquence  of  the 
lecture-room.' 

Alcuin  and  Charlemagne,  Erigena  and  Gor- 
bert,  had  not  labored  vainly  ;  and  in  the  year 
1100  the  school  had  already  become  a  power- 
ful instrument  in  guiding  the  at^airs  of  nations. 
At  Tours  and  Kheims,  Paris  and  Orleans,  and 
many  another  cathedral  town  of  Germany  or 
France,  successful  teachers  gathered  around 
them  vast   throngs   of  students,  and  lectured 

»  De  Eomusat,  Abelard,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Uu  petit  chateau 
fortilio,  etc, 

-  Say?  Cousin.  Onvrn^os  Inotlits  iVAbolard,  p.  S,  Chef 
d'ocoio  ot  martyr  d'uno  opinion. 


j  with  active  emulation  on  the  abstnise  questions 
'  of  philosophy.     The  school-master  was  to  the 
age  of  Abelard  what  the  editor  is  to  the  pres- 
!  ent.     He  guided  the  opinions  of  his  contempo- 
I  rarios,  and  ruled  over  the  intelligent  circles  of 
j  his  time.     In  the  absence  of  a  press,  a  litera- 
I  ture,  and  of  political  discussion,  to  become  the 
'  master  of  a  great  school  was  the  favorite  aim 
j  of  ambitious  students :  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  faithful  disciples  was  a  position  not 
j  less  to  be  coveted  than  that  of  a  hero  ot'  tourna- 
!  ments  and  a  successful  courtier.     Around  the 
'  brilliant  teacher  gathered  the  sons  of  princes 
I  and  peasants ;  strangers  from  the  distant  cities 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Khine :  tlie  gifted  youth 
■  who  were  destined  hereafter  to  wear  the  cardi- 
nal's hat  or  even  the  papal  crown  :   the  chil- 
dren of  nobles  who  aspired  to  the  highest  posts 
;  in  diplomacy  or  at   the  royal  court.     Fame, 
I  wealth,  and  regal  favor  often  followed  the  suc- 
'  cessful  school-master ;  and  he  who  could  gain 
I  the  widest  circle  of  admirers  might  well  aspire 
i  to  the  chief  benetiees  of  the  church  and  control 
the   policy  of  his   king.     A  tierce  emulation 
often  sprung  up  between   ambitious  teachers. 
I  They   contended   with  ardor  and  with  bitter 
enmity  for  popularity.     They  denounced  each 
other  with  sharp  asperity  as  heretics,  charla- 
tans, or  impostors.     They  used  open  or  secret 
arts  to  win  each  other's  scholars  and  destroy  a 
rival's  fame.     The  merits  of  the  opposing  teach- 
ers tilled  the  throngs  of  students  with  factions 
and    animated    discussion.     The    world    rang 
with  the  quarrels  of  an  Abelard  and  a  William 
of  Champcaux.     A  hatred  even  to  death  often 
grew  up  between  the  accomplished  lecturers, 
and  a  fatal  emulation  ended  only  in  their  com- 
mon woe. 

Abelard  possessed  one  of  those  clear  and  ca- 
pacious minds  that  seem  htted  for  almost  every 
sphere  of  literary  culture.^     He  was  a  musician 
and  a  poet :  a  deep  thinker,  to  whom  life  otl'er- 
ed   incessant  material  for  speculation ;    a  pa- 
tient student,  who  had  passed  over  the  whole 
range  of  human  learning.     His  rare  gifts  might 
well  have  won  him  from  his  studies ;  his  vig- 
orous frame  and  iron  will  might  readily  have 
i  made    him    famous    on    the    battle-field :    his 
j  wealth  and  noble  birth  might  have  opened  to 
j  him  the  high  stations  of  diplomacy ;  his  high- 
'  bred  manners  and  singular  beauty  of  face  and 
j  form  would  have  insured  him  a  kind  reception 
in  all  the  gay  revels  of  the  French  or  German 
I  court.     He  might  have  won  the  hearts  of  no- 
I  ble  Avomen,  and  become  the  Buckingham  of  his 
time  ;  he  might  have  wasted  in  frivolous  license 
the  hours  he  gave  to  Aristotle  or  Alcuin.     But 
I  he  preferred  to  teach.     All  the  pride  of  his 
I  overbearing  nature  was  turned  to  the  contests 
'  of  the  intellect,  and  he  wandered  through  his 
age    the    knight-errant    of   dialectical    tourna- 
ments.     He  rejoiced  to  strike  down  his  oppo- 
nents bv  subtile  arirument,  to  win  from  them 


1  Cousin  has  studied  Aholard  with  anlor.  Ho  thinki; 
hiui  one  of  the  two  groat  philosopher?  of  Franco.  Tbo 
second  is  Do^c;u-tos.    Ouvrairos  huxlits.  p.  5. 
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the  suflrivgc  and  the  esteem  of  scholiirs,  to 
reign  over  admiring  throngs  of  progressive  dis- 
ciples, to  become  tlie  first  teacher  of  France. 

He  was  prepared  for  his  literary  career  by 
acts  of  singular  self-denial.  He  abandoned  to 
his  relatives  all  share  in  the  family  inherit- 
ance/ gave  np  the  honors  of  nobility  and  his 
rights  as  an  eldest  son,  left  his  fair  cluiteau  in 
Brittany,  and  passed  his  youth  in  wandering 
from  school  to  school,  a  penniless  follower  of 
learning.  When  he  was  about  twenty  he  came 
up  to  Paris  to  attend  the  teachings  of  the  fa- 
mous William  of  Cliami)eaux.  In  1100  no  uni- 
versity yet  existed  at  the  ca})ital,  but  the  cathe- 
dral school  of  Notre  Dame  Avas  already  renown- 
ed as  the  centre  of  medieval  learning.  Abelard 
joined  its  throng  of  students,  ]-esolved,  per- 
haps, to  assail  its  master  and  drive  him  from 
his  intellectual  throne.  William  of  Champcaux 
discovered  at  once  the  genius  of  the  youthful 
Breton.  Abelard  was  at  first  a  docile  learner  ; 
then,  in  the  midst  of  wondering  throngs  of  stu- 
dents, attacked  the  theories  of  his  master,  be- 
came his  rival  and  his  foe.  A  long  hostility 
followed.  The  two  combatants  struck  eacli 
other  unsparing  blows.  Excluded  from  Paris 
by  the  influence  of  William,  Abelard  establish- 
ed rival  schools  in  its  neighborhood,  and  from 
the  heights  of  St.  Genevit;ve  his  aggressive 
genius  sai)ped  the  popularity  and  destroyed  the 
influence  of  his  master.  The  students  flocked 
in  throngs  to  the  new  teacher,  whose  ready 
eloquence  and  vigorous  novelty  aroused  their 
eager  curiosity.  William  of  Cliami)eaux,  mor- 
tified and  disheartened,  retreated  from  his  emp- 
ty cloisters  to  hide  in  a  monastery  or  a  bish- 
opric. Abelard  ascended  the  vacant  chair,  and 
became  (1113)  the  chief  school-master  of  Paris 
and  of  the  age. 

His  fiime  had  now  risen  to  an  unprecedented 
height ;  his  vigorous  intellect  had  subdued  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries.-  Five  thousand 
students,  drawn  from  every  part  of  Euroi)e, 
Ciyne  up  to  attend  his  lectures,  and  none  went 
away  dissatisfied  with  those  daring  speculations 
that  flowed  with  incessant  novelty  from  his 
honored  lips.  He  was  worshiped,  beloved, 
adored.  As  his  tall  and  stately  form  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  dressed  with  sin- 
gular care  in  rich  scholastic  robes,  the  peojile 
followed  him  in  admiration,  and  mothers  held 
up  their  children  to  gaze  on  his  pale,  fair  coun- 
tenance, and  pursued  him  with  their  blessings. 
His  spotless  })urity  added  to  his  intellectual 
power;  the  noble  and  the  great,  the  courtier 
and  the  king,  the  humble  and  the  poor,  united 
ill  their  reverence  for  that  ideal  of  intellectual 
excellence  which  seemed  exemplified  in  the 
beneficent  career  of  Abelard, 

But  a  stronger  passion^  than  even  literary 
ambition  now  cast  him  down  to  a  lower  pitcli 
of  humiliation  tlian  that  to  which  he  had  him- 
self reduced  William  of  Champcaux.     We  have 


>  Remusat,  Abi'lard,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
'  De  Remusat,  i.  p.  29. 


3  Ibid.,  i.  p.  46. 


no  leisure  to  repeat  the  story  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise.  Yet  in  the  narrative  of  his  misfor- 
tunes Abelard  has  told  with  ingenuous  plain- 
ness the  history  of  his  fall.  He  records  his 
own  triumi)hs,  his  vain  self-confidence,  and  the 
fatal  steps  by  which  he  forfeited  the  esteem  of 
his  contemi)oraries,  and  avou  the  sym]iathy  of 
all  succeeding  ages.  Heloise  was  almost  as 
renowned  to  all  Paris  for  her  learning  and  her 
virtues  as  he  to  whom  she  was  to  be  forever 
joined  in  a  mournful  fame.  The  fair,  devoted 
girl  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  earthly  idol, 
and  worshiped  with  an  utter  self-devotion,  never 
surpassed  even  in  her  unselfish  sex.  Mistress, 
wife,  mother,  novice,  or  nun,  she  gave  herself 
wholly  to  Abelard,  and  would  never  be  con- 
scious of  that  trace  of  selfish  superiority  with 
which  he  claimed  her  ever  as  his  own.  She 
asked  only  to  lie  by  his  side  in  death,  and  in 
her  last  hours  still  worshiped  the  faded  form 
that  slept  in  the  sepulchre  of  Paraclete. 

In  his  humiliation  and  remorse,  Abelard,  fly- 
ing from  mankind,  strove  to  hide  himself  in 
a  savage  wilderness,  and  built  a  hut  of  the 
branches  of  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Ardusson. 
He  would  abandon  forever  the  exercise  of  that 
polished  intellect  which  had  made  him  the  won- 
der and  the  scorn  of  Paris.  He  would  lose 
himself  in  endless  prayer.  His  hut  was  an 
oratory,  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  where  he 
meditated  only  on  God.  A  savage  anchorite, 
he  would  live  alone  in  the  wild  haunts  of  na- 
ture, his  only  conii)anions  the  sighing  forest, 
the  Avintry  winds,  the  flowing  river,  the  mem- 
ory of  his  woe.  He  asked  only  for  solitude, 
he  begged  of  mankind  only  to  be  left  alone. 
But  his  request  could  not  be  granted,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  still  to  be  passed  in 
endless  intellectual  contests.  His  students 
traced  him  to  his  wilderness,  and  found  him 
praying  in  the  forest,  in  his  dwelling  of  leaves 
and  branches.  Touched  with  unbounded  love 
and  admiration,  the  impetuous  youth  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  share  his  solitude,  and  to  listen 
once  more  to  the  wise  counsels  of  his  honored 
lips.  Abelard  unwillingly  consented.  A  throng 
of  students  once  more  gathered  around  him. 
They  built  their  savage  dwellings  of  the  green 
boughs  of  trees,  and  filled  the  woods  with  thciu 
singular  studies.  Young  men  who  were  after- 
ward to  be  i)ricsts,  cardinals,  teachers,  jiojics — 
the  rich,  the  jioor,  the  humble,  or  the  great — clus- 
tered around  the  eminent  recluse,  maintained 
him  by  their  various  contributions,  and  lived 
with  him  in  the  forest.  That  Abelard  lectured 
once  more  with  unwonted  fire  in  that  strange 
retreat  we  may  well  imagine.  Beneath  the 
leafy  Avoods,  far  from  the  tumult  of  the  capital, 
surrounded  by  an  eager  band  of  admirers,  Avho 
hung  upon  his  voice,  the  genius  of  the  teacher 
must  have  gloAved  Avith  ncAV  ardor,  and  his  dar- 
ing intellect  have  risen  to  a  fresh  consciousness 
of  its  OAvn  superiority.  From  the  liberality  of 
his  students  the  monastery  of  the  Paraclete 
grew  up  in  the  Avilderness,  and  Abelard  invoked 
in  his  remorse  the  presence  of  the  Comforter. 
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He  now  began  to  teach  with  renewed  powei* ; 
his  lessons  and  his  Avritings  startled  the  dull 
intellect  of  his  superstitious  age.  By  many  he 
was  believed  to  be  a  heretic,  by  some  an  infidel. 
A  throng  of  enemies  were  aroused  by  his  dar- 
ing resistance  to  authority ;  his  reputation  was 
assailed  by  gross  insinuations  ;  he  was  beset  by 
the  malice  of  his  foes,  and  was  at  times  obliged 
to  hide  himself  to  escape  assassination.  The 
pious  but  fanatical  St.  Bernard  had  resolved 
npon  his  destruction,  and  denounced  him  to 
tlie  world  as  the  enemy  of  Christ.  In  1140,  at 
Sens,  in  Champagne,  Abelard  appeared  before 
a  splendid  assembly  of  kings  and  princes,  bish- 
ops and  teachers,  to  defend  himself  against  the 
accusations  of  the  saint.  As  he  passed  amidst 
the  superstitious  throng,  haughty  and  resolute, 
men  shrank  from  him  in  dread  as  a  heretic 
and  accursed;^  but  the  meek  and  humble  St. 
Bernard  was  every  where  received  with  rever- 
ence and  holy  awe.  Abelard's  writings  were 
declared  heretical.  lie  appealed  to  the  pope, 
but  the  Holy  Father  ordered  his  books  to  be 
burned,  and  condemned  him  to  perpetual  si- 
lence. His  proud  spirit  gave  way,  his  health 
declined,  and  at  length  he  died  (1142)  a  relig- 
ious recluse,  touching  all  hearts  by  his  humili- 
ty and  contrition. 

As  prioress  of  the  Paraclete,  where  she  liad 
followed  and  succeeded  her  husband,  Heloise 
demanded  that  his  remains  should  be  placed  in 
a  consecrated  vault  which  she  had  prepared  for 
their  common  resting-place.  Her  request  was 
granted.  She  survived  him  more  than  twent}'^ 
years.  She  was  then  laid  by  his  side ;  and 
generations  of  the  curious  and  the  devout  came 
to  visit  the  lonely  spot  where  slept  the  most  emi- 
nent of  school-masters  and  the  most  gifted  wom- 
an of  her  age.  After  a  century  a  fanatical 
abbess  separated  them,  placing  their  remains  in 
different  parts  of  the  vault.  The  French  Rev- 
olution, the  result  of  the  teachings  of  Abelard, 
broke  up  the  monastery  of  Paraclete  ;  the  cof- 
fin of  the  two  lovers  was  transported  to  Paris  ; 
their  remains  were  inspected,  and  two  marble 
statues  were  carved  in  imitation  of  the  faded 
relics  in  which  artists  could  still  trace  forms 
of  superhuman  beauty.  At  length  Paris  de- 
manded that  their  tomb  should  be  erected  in 
Pere  la  Chaise.  The  flight  of  seven  centuries 
had  not  dulled  the  enthusiasm  of  a  gifted  peo- 
ple for  two  of  its  most  eminent  intellects  ;  and 
every  year  invisible  hands  scatter  flowers  and 
funereal  wreaths  upon  the  spot  where  hover,  at 
least  in  fancy,  the  shades  of  the  illustrious 
dead. 

A  scholar  of  the  Paraclete,  the  friend  and  the 
disciple  of  Abelard,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  carried 
into  practical  nse  the  opinions  he  had  heard 
inculcated  in  the  woodland  lecture-room  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ardusson.^    A  deejj  obscurity  rests 


1  The  great  school-masters  were  all  heretics,  believ- 
ing in  the  Scriptures  rather  than  the  popes. 

*  Gunther  and  Otho  Freisiugen  are  the  obscure  au- 
thorities for  Arnold's  life.  See  Miluian,  Lat  Christ., 
ill.  399 ;  and  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 


upon  the  life  of  this  eminent  man.  He  was 
rather  a  preacher  than  a  teacher.  He  governed 
multitudes  by  his  rapid  eloquence  and  his  pure 
example.  He  was  born  at  Brescia,  and  had  learn- 
ed re{)ublican  ])rinciples  among  the  aspiring 
commonalty  of  his  native  town.  His  mind  was 
formed,  his  fiiculties  enlarged,  by  the  lectures 
and  example  of  his  friend  Abelard  ;  and  he  soon 
began  to  teach  and  preach  doctrines  that  seem- 
ed strangely  heretical  to  the  most  progressive 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  demanded  that 
every  Christian  should  be  humble  and  be  poor  ; 
that  the  clergy  should  abandon  their  wealth 
and  their  pride  ;  the  pope  emulate  the  humility 
of  the  apostles ;  the  gilded  throng  of  knights 
and  princes  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the  mean- 
est serf.  His  preaching  was  attended  with 
wonderful  results,  and  all  Lombardy  followed 
Avith  applause  the  teacher  of  Brescia.  Arnold 
became  the  champion  of  the  people.  He  was 
tlie  master  of  unnumbered  subjects  ;  he  startled 
the  twelfth  century  by  suggestions  that  seem 
new  even  to  the  nineteenth. 

Seldom  have  two  men  of  genius,  united  in 
liberal  sentiments,  obtained  a  more  ruthless  foe 
than  did  Abelard  and  Arnold.  The  most  hum- 
ble and  self-denying,  the  most  modest  and  the 
most  gifted  of  saints  was  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 
He  was  celebrated  in  every  land  for  his  bound- 
less penances,  his  self-chosen  poverty,  his  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  his  devotion  to  the  suffering 
and  the  sad.  Yet  so  inconsistent  is  human  na- 
ture, so  treacherous  is  a  fanatical  faith,  that  in 
the  breast  of  the  lowly  Bernard  raged  passions 
scarcely  less  savage  than  those  of  the  cannibal 
or  the  tiger.  Pie  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the 
heretic  or  the  infidel  with  untiring  ferocity. 
He  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens, 
and  fired  the  evil  instincts  of  all  Europe  by  ex- 
claiming, "The  Christian  who  slays  an  infidel 
is  certain  of  celestial  bliss  !'*^  He  had  resolved 
on  the  ruin  of  Abelard  and  Arnold,  and  pur- 
sued them  with  f:\natical  malice  as  the  enemies 
of  Christ. 

Abelard  died  the  victim  of  the  malicious 
saint.  Arnold  was,  in  his  turn,  driven  from 
Lombardy,  and  found  refuge  among  the  Alps, 
at  Zurich.  For  five  years  he  taught  the  vir- 
tuous Swiss,  and  laid,  perhai)S,  the  foundations 
of  that  austere  faith  which  was  afterward  chei'- 
ished  and  defined  by  Zuinglius  and  Calvin, 
Meantime  a  revolution  took  place  at  Rome. 
The  people  rose  against  the  temporal  power  of 
the  popes,  and  a  republic  sprang  up  in  the  Eter- 
nal City  that  for  ten  years  revived  the  image 
of  its  early  freedom.  A  senate  and  a  free  gov- 
ernment once  more  ruled  upon  the  Capitol. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  descended  from  his  mount- 
ains, and  guided  with  discretion  the  policy  of 
the  new  republic.  The  church  wa*5  reformed, 
the  feudal  tyrants  expelled,  and  tlie  priest  and 
teacher  from  his  perilous  eminence  fancied  that 
he  might  yet  amend  the  vices  of  his  age.  But 
genius  and  virtue,  his  only  weapons,  proved  too 
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rc(!l)Io  Ji  protection  ngainst  tlic  ciiniity  of  j)oi)cs 
juul  kind's.  Acliiiui,  the  En;;lisli  lirakcsi)erc, 
niouutcHl  tlio  ])ai)ul  throne,  unci  formed  a  league 
witli  the  Ijniperor  Conrad  to  destroy  the  Ro- 
man rej)nhli(;.  The  frail  fabric  of  freedom  sank 
before  their  enmity.  'J'he  jj;eneron.s  Arnold  was 
stranji;led  or  l)nrned,  and  his  sacred  ashes  were 
cast,  into  tlie  Tiber. 

We  have  snrveyed  briefly  the  careers  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  teachers. 
It  remains  only  to  observe  the  resnlts  of  tlieir 
labors.  The  lirst  was  the  fomulation  of  the 
chief  nnivcrsities  of  Enrope.  When  Abelard 
taught  live  thousand  scholars  at  Paris  he  had 
lelt  an  exami)le  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
nejj;lectcd  by  his  successors.^  The  origin  of 
tiiat  brilliant  series  of  schools  that  soon  after 
his  death  sprang  up  in  the  Piench  capital  may 
be  traced  to  his  successful  teaching.  He  made 
I'aris  an  intellectual  centre,  and  gave  it  a  su- 
])remacy  in  letters  which  it  was  never  again  to 
lose.  Successive  kings  (illed  it  with  colleges; 
lich  endowments  nnuntained  a  gifted  series  of 
teachers  or  ])rofessors.  The  University  of  Paris 
Avas  the  tribunal  of  European  opinion,  and  kings 
and  scholars  consented  to  be  goveined  by  its 
decisions.  Jt  is  stated  that  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury twenty-live  thousand  students  were  assem- 
bled i!i  its  lecture-rooms,  a  nnnd)er  that  seems 
scarcely  credible  in  so  ignorant  an  age  ;  yet 
they  were  gathered  from  almost  every  country 
in  I'^.m-ope." 

Nor  did  the  University  of  Paris  stand  alone. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  a  strong 
l)assion  for  learning  began  to  stir  the  rising  in- 
tellect of  Euroj)e.  A  gifted  teacher,  Werner, 
lecturing  at  Pologmi  on  the  Roman  law,  about 
1  ir)8,  founded  a  great  university,  that  soon  num- 
bered ten  thousand  students.  Oxford  and  (Cam- 
bridge began  to  rival  Paris  in  fanie.  An  un- 
disciplined throng  of  thirty  thousand  scholars, 
or  pretenders  to  scholarship,  arc  said  to  have 
lieen  gathered  at  Oxford  alone. ^  Colleges  now 
sprang  up  in  (Jermany,  Italy,  and  Si)ain,  and 
I  lie  taste  for  letters  began  slowly  to  lift  men 
above  the  barbarism  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 

Put  a  still  more  powerful  element  of  civiliza- 
tion is  due  to  the  example  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  influence  of  the  school-master.  The  com- 
mon-school system  may  be  traced  back  at  least 
to  the  year  SOO.  The  iilea  of  the  first  Emperor 
of  (lermany  was  never  lost.  Slowly  the  neces- 
sity for  a  general  education  of  the  ])eople  forced 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  men  ;*  and  when  Luther 
and  the  Reformation  set  free  the  intellect  of 
Europe,  Saxony  and  Prussia  laid  the  foundations 

'  (JouHin.  C'l'st  Ch.'irltMnaLrno  qui  rouvrc;  ci  sont 
los  f  roUvH  (.'arl()vimj;ii'nuos,  etc.,  p.  '203.     Int.  Abchvul. 

-  llnlliim,  JSlidille  A.^'h. 

'  A  slalut(>  was  mndv.  to  improve  tlio  discipline,  1 132. 
See  \V(»()(1,  Ant.  Ox.,  i.  p.  57'.).  KtVnvnata  oxsecrabilium 
(lissiMisioiunn  in  liar,  imiverpitato  continuatio.  (.^uar- 
ic'Ih,  ntnbbiiiL!:,  innnlors,  prevailecl  anuHii;  the  students. 

*  lliMiry  Jiarnanl,  our  eminent  educator  (National 
Education,  !>.  2(t, '21 ',  traces  tlie  free  school  hack  to  the 
early  ("lirii-lian  church,  ("harlomagnc  and  Lutlior  at 
least  entoiccd  the  conception. 


of  that  wonderful  system  of  free  schools  that 
has  been  imitated  in  every  progressive  nation, 
(iermany  led  the  way  in  the  nniversal  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  I'russia  caught  n]t  the  grand 
conception  of  Ciiarlemagne,  and  electors  and 
kings  strove  to  bind  together  in  a  wide  nnity 
of  intelligence  and  mental  power  their  willing 
peoi)lc.  The  Minister  of  I'ublic  Instruction 
in  Prussia  has  ever  stood  on  an  equality  with 
the  IVIinister  of  War.  Her  common  schools 
have  created  her  supremacy  in  Gernnmy  ;  and 
her  exami)le  has  taught  mankind  that  knowl- 
edge should  be  as  free  to  all  as  the  air  we 
breathe  or  as  the  light  from  heaven. 


REGRET. 

WiiF.r.F.'s  tiie  hearth,  however  low, 

Knoweth  not  this  guest? 
^Vllen  the  sunset  embers  glow 

Enters  nhe  with  Itest. 
In  the  emptv  i)lace  she  sits, 

Lets  her  eyelids  fall  ; 
Tiirough  tlu!  dusk  a  shadow  Hits, 

Deepening  over  all. 

Awe  that  stealeth  from  her  place 

Every  heart  iiath  stirred; 
None  that  looketh  in  her  lace 

Askt'th  iier  a  word. 
Hands  that  seem  a  cloudy  waft 

Clas|)ing  on  her  knees; 
Eyes  with  wonted  ninsing  soft— 

Wluit  is  it  she  sees? 

High  in  many  a  fairy  spire 

Leaps  the  mimic  llame; 
Golden  i)alaces  atire 

Die  the  deatli  of  fame. 
Faces  glimmer,  hands  are  swept— 

Turned  to  ashes  cold  ; 
In  her  eyes  are  tears  unwept, 

Tears  "that  were  of  old. 

(Jirt  with  memories  subjimo 

Looks  lier  crownless  brow : 
Was  she  princess  in  lu-r  lime? 

Who  can  answer  tiow  ? 
Of  the  old  immortals  t?he, 

Trailing  glory  yd  ; 
Tsothing  hut  the  past  can  be 

Ever  for  Kegret. 

All  her  breath  is  sighing  faint, 

As  from  wind-harp  drawn  ; 
All  her  song  is  tender  plaint 

For  a  world  thafs  gone. 
Ages  past  our  age  of  strife 

Slie  remembereth  ; 
Young  as  Sorrow,  young  as  Life, 

IJorn  of  every  death. 

Her  in  lonely  walks  you  meet 

Woody  hills  among, 
Trving  echoes  strangely  sweet 

I'o  a  siren  song. 
Si)on,  with  utter  longing  fain, 

Down  you  ciioose  to  lie. 
For  tlur  rapture  or  the  pain 

Closet h  always,  Die! 

One  highwav  beyond  the  east 

She  hath  often  found, 
And,  with  wliitest  moonlight  fleeced, 

Walki'd  unearthly  ground. 
A  dim  land,  outlying  far 

Every  track  of  men. 
Sown  with  many  a  mvstic  star, 

Is  the  ]\light  ilave  Deeii. 

Lonely  by  the  lapsing  waves 

Sits"  she  on  the  sliore. 
And  her  look  one  country  craves, 

Is'amed  tlie  Nevermore. 
In  tlie  fading  i)urple  lia/.e 

Of  a  sun  long  set, 
Last  »)f  all  the  goddesses 

Luigereth  liegrot. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

EASILY  found  an  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing my  embassy  to  Uncle  Cudberry.  I  found 
him  a  little  after  noon  in  the  old  barn  wherein 
our  memorable  interview  had  taken  place  last 
year.  He  had  been  tramping  over  the  farm  in 
the  hot  sunshine,  and  had  withdrawn  into  the 
cool  shelter  of  the  barn's  thick  walls  to  enjoy 
his  lunch,  which  consisted  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  home-brewed  beer  in  a  flat  stone  bottle. 

His  first  words,  after  silently  and  attentive- 
ly listening  to  what  I  had  to  say,  rather  took 
me  aback. 

"  The  chap  don't  expect  any  thing  down  wi' 
Clemniy,  does  he  ?" 

"A — a — any  thing  down?     I  don't  know." 

"  Ah,  but  /  must  know ;  because  I  never 
meant  to  give  none  on  'em  any  thing  but  their 
clothes  until  after  I  was  dead.  One  hundred 
pounds  to  buy  the  trusso" — thus  Uncle  Cudber- 
ry pronounced  trousseau — "is  all  she'll  get  in 
my  lifetime." 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  liberality  of 
this  provision  for  the  wedding -clothes.  But 
Uncle  Cudberry  proceeded  to  explain,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  apologize  for  it.  A  hundred  pounds 
was  a  large  sum,  truly — a  very  large  sum.  But 
he  calculated  that  his  daughters  cost  him  a 
considerable  sum  per  annum,  and  he  Avas  bound 
in  fairness  to  remember  that  the  husbands  who 
married  them  would  in  future  take  all  that  ex- 
pense on  their  own  shoulders.  "  It  is  but  the 
one  outlay,  you  see,"  said  Uncle  Cudberry; 
"and  I  don't  choose  that  a  Miss  Cudberry  of 
Woolling  should  go  shabby  into  any  man's 
house." 

He  was  very  reticent,  as  usual,  but  I  gath- 
ered on  the  Avhole  from  his  words  and  demean- 
or that,  as  I  had  anticipated,  he  would  be  veiy 
willing  to  allow  Clementina  to  become  Mrs. 
William  Hodgekinson. 

"There'll  be  a  devil  of  a  bobbery  with  Miss 
Cudberry!"  said  he,  with  a  momentary  spark 
of  expression  in  his  black  eye,  just  before  Ave 
parted. 

I  was  silent,  being  puzzled  how  to  i-eply  to 
this  unexpected  admission  ;  and,  after  pausing 
a  second  or  two,  he  resumed,  still  more  to  my 
surprise : 

"And,  mind  you,  /  don't  say  Miss  Cud- 
berry Avill  be  altogether  wrong.  She  comes 
first  in  the  family.  There's  no  doubt  about 
that.  But,  as  I  said  to  'em  t'other  day,  there 
don't  seem  to  be  much  chance  of  finding  hus- 
bands for  the  girls,  or  a  wife  for  Sam.  Sam's 
a  lout,  it's  true.  But  Miss  Cudberry —  Well, 
can't  be  helped.  It's  high  time  as  I  got  rid  of 
some  on  'em." 

I  communicated  the  result  of  mv  interview 


to  Clementina,  and,  although  she  agreed  with 
me  that  it  Avas  good,  it  thrcAV  her  into  a  very 
nervous  state,  Avhich  Avas  not  diminished  by 
hearing  later  in  the  afternoon  that  her  father 
had  mounted  his  horse  and  ridden  over  to 
Farmer  Hodgekinson's. 

Poor  Clemmy's  trepidation  exhibited  itself 
not  in  any  soft,  trembling,  subdued  gentleness 
of  manner  Avhich  called  for  encouragement  and 
sympathy,  but  after  a  characteristic  Cudberry 
fashion — she  became,  that  is  to  say,  exceed- 
ingly rigid,  brusque,  and  almost  snappish.  And 
as  in  her  anxiety  she  clung  to  me  and  folloAved 
me  every  Avhere,  I  had  not  altogether  a  pleas- 
ant time  of  it. 

But  at  length  Uncle  Cudberry  returned.  And 
he  did  not  return  alone.  The  suitor  had  rid- 
den back  Avith  him,  and  Avhen  from  the  garden 
Ave  (Clemmy  and  I)  beheld  tAvo  horses  trotting 
along  the  pathAvay,  instead  of  one,  I  squeezed 
Clemmy's  hand,  and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  it  Avas  plain  that  the  course  of  her  true  love 
was  destined  to  run  smooth. 

I  reckoned  a  little  too  rashly,  hoAveA'er,  when 
I  talked  of  smoot/uiess,  as  Avill  presently  appear. 

Clementina  ran  into  the  house  and  up  to  her 
own  room ;  perhaps  to  recover  her  composure 
in  solitude,  perhaps  to  add  some  touch  of 
adornment  to  her  dress.  And  Mr.  Cudbeny, 
folIoAved  by  his  young  guest,  Avho  looked  re- 
markably sheepish,  Avalked  solemnly  into  the 
draAving-room. 

It  Avas  tenanted  only  by  Aunt  Cudberry  and 
Henrietta — the  former  Avriting  crooked  entries 
in  her  housekeeping-book,  the  latter  playing 
the  piano  in  a  manner  Avhich  always  suggested 
to  me  that  she  must  be  hurting  the  instrument. 
I  entered  the  room  almost  at  the  same  instant 
Avith  ]\Ir.  Cudberry  and  his  guest. 

"  Mrs.  Cudberry,"  said  my  uncle,  walking  up 
to  Ihs  Avife,  "allow  me  to  present  to  you  your 
future  son-in-laAV." 

Aunt  Cudberry  let  her  pen  fall  from  her  fin- 
gers, and  Henny  ceased  her  relentless  perform- 
ance Avith  a  crash.  As  to  the  future  son-in- 
laAv,  thus  presented,  he  Avas  in  an  agony  of 
bashfulness,  and  of  a  gloAving  red  color  even 
to  the  tips  of  his  ears.  But  none  of  these 
things  disconcerted  Mr.  Cudberry. 

"I've  been  over  to  Hodgekinson's  and  set- 
tled it  all  Avith  him — or,  at  least,  Avith  Mrs. 
Hodgekinson.  Her  husband  Avasn't  at  home. 
But  it's  quite  the  same.  He  knoAvs  all  about 
it,"  said  Mr.  Cudberry,  sitting  doAvn  and  Avip- 
ing  his  head  Avith  his  handkerchief. 

"Oh  my  I  La,  Avell  noAv,  my  dear!  and  so 
you  really  mean  it,  poor  thing?"  said  Aimt 
Cudberry,  putting  one  of  her  hands  on  each  of 
the  young  man's  shoulders,  and  giving  him  a 
queer  little  shake  as  she  looked  earnestly  into 
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his  face.  This  proceeding  appeared  to  act  on 
William  Tlodgekinson  in  the  manner  of  a  ho- 
meopathic remedy  for  hashfulness.  Certainly 
it  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
put  him  frightfully  out  of  countenance,  but  in 
liis  present  condition  it  seemed  to  give  him  a 
desperate  kind  of  strength.  For  he  jerked 
himself  resolutely  away  from  the  good  lady's 
hold,  and  answered  in  quite  a  loud  voice,  albeit 
with  a  purple-blushing  visage  : 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  do  mean  it.  I  always  have 
meant  it,  and  I  hope  it  '11  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation— and  the  other  young  ladies'  appro- 
bation," he  added,  after  a  second's  pause. 

"La,  yes,  my  dear,  if  Mr.  Cudberry  is  satis- 
fied, and  Miss  Cudberry,  I'm  sure  I  dare  say 
it  will  all  do  very  well.  It's  a  very  serious 
thing  being  married ;  but,  of  course,  you  must 
both  make  up  your  minds  to  it,  poor  things." 

All  this  time  Henrietta  had  fixed  her  intend- 
ed brother-in-law  with  a  Avatchful  and  suspi- 
cious stare.  Now  she  rose,  and,  advancing  to 
the  door,  said : 

"I'll  call  Tilly.     She's  in  her  own  room." 

"Stop  a  bit  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cudberry. 
"Just  you  understand  clearly,  and  make  Tilly 
understand  clearly,  who  it  is  as  is  proposed  for. 
Mr.  William  Hodgekinson  has  got  my  consent 
to  marry  my  daughter  Clementina." 

"If  I  didn't  think  so !"  exclaimed  Henrietta, 
clapping  her  hands  together  with  a  noise  like 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  "I  do  declare  I  sus- 
pected it  all  along — there!" 

"  No  !  Never !  Marry  Clementina  I"  cried 
Aunt  Cudberry,  quite  tremblingly.  "Why, 
Samuel,  what  in  the  world — why,  we  all  thought 
it  was  Tilly !  La,  there,  my  dears,  whatever 
loill  Miss  Cudberry  say  when  she  comes  to 
know  it?" 

"Sh-h-h!  Tut!  What  '11  Miss  Cudberry 
say?  She'll  offer  her  best  wishes,  I  suppose. 
Mr.  William  Hodgekinson  don't  fancy  as  Miss 
Cudberrys  of  Woolling  are  pulling  caps  for 
him.  But  your  foolish  chat,  Mrs.  Cudberry, 
is  enough  to  turn  his  head  wi'  conceit." 

So  spake  Uncle  Cudberry,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail.  His  wife  could  not  take  the  hint  to 
sustain  the  dignity  of  the  absent  Tilly.  She 
continued  to  assure  her  husband  and  the  young 
man  alternately  that  they  had  all  thought  the 
visits  of  the  latter  had  had  "jNIiss  Cudberry" 
for  their  chief  object,  and  to  evince  much  agi- 
tation and  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  news 
upon  that  injured  young  lady. 

Young  Hodgekinson  looked  about  him  with 
a  bewildered  and  almost  frightened  air.  I  sin- 
cerely pitied  him  ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  keenly  alive  to  the  intense  absurdity  of  his 
I)Osition. 

Mr.  Cudberry  had  apparently  abandoned  him 
to  his  fate,  and  had  retired  behind  his  news- 
paper with  an  air  of  stolid  determination,  as 
who  should  say,  "Fight  it  out,  good  people. 
I've  done  vvj  part  of  the  business." 

I  advanced  to  INIr.  William,  and  held  out  my 
hand,  and  offered  my  congratulations. 


"Thank  you,  miss,"  said  he,  giving  niv  fin- 
gers a  grip  which  made  them  tingle  again. 

"I  think  you  will  have  a  very  good  wife, 
INIr.  Hodgekinson.  Clemmy  is  a  kind-hearted 
girl,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy." 

"Thank  you  again,  miss.  I — I — desire  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  But,  you  know, 
it's  impossible  to  marry  three  young  ladies. 
You  must  pick  and  choose.  And  Clemmv — 
well,  of  course,  you  know,  when  you're  at- 
tached to  a  girl,  and  all  that,  you  know,  Avhy, 
you're  naturally  wishful  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  her  family.  But  I  do  assure  you,  misg, 
most  solemn,  that  I  never  had  the  least  idea 
of  making  up  to  Miss  Cudberry — never  in  this 
world,  ;Miss  Furness  I  I'd  take  my  oath  of 
it  to-morrow,  if  tluit  would  make  things  pleas- 
anter." 

I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
would  make  things  pleasanter;  and,  moreover, 
that  I  had  no  doubt  any  little  misunderstand- 
ing which  might  have  arisen  would  speedily  be 
cleared  away.  But  I  had  to  bite  my  lips  "dili- 
gently to  repress  a  smile. 

"Well,  I  do  think  it's  too  bad  for  a  fellow 
to  be  accused  of  such  a  thing,"  pursued  the 
young  gentleman,  lowering  his  voice  and  speak- 
ing confidentially,  as  to  a  sympathizing  listen- 
er. "  i\Iiss  Cudberry  !  Why,  Lord  bless  you. 
Miss  Furness  I  my  mother  would  be  fit  to  eat 
me  without  salt  if  I'd  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  bringing  her  Miss  Cudberry  for  a 
daughter-in-law.  Not  but  what  she's  a  most 
excellent  young  lady,  I'm  sure,"  he  added,  ap- 
parently remembering  on  a  sudden  that  he  was 
speaking  to  a  member  of  the  family.  "And  I 
should  think  she'd  make  a  most  excellent  wife 
for — for  almost  any  body  else,"  said  Mr.  Hodge- 
kinson, waving  his  hand  in  a  vague  manner, 
as  though  generously  bestowing  ]Miss  Cudberry 
as  a  matrimonial  treasure  on  some  one  or  other 
of  his  friends.      "I've  no  doubt  that  there  are 

]  some  who  would  be  quite — quite  delighted  to 

!  marry  jMiss  Cudberry.  But  as  for  me —  Do 
you  think  she'll — she'll  blow  up  at  all,  Miss 
Furness  ?    I  hope  vou'll  stand  bv  me  and  Clem- 

'my." 

j  At  this  moment  the  three  sisters  entered  the 
room — Henny,  who  had  gone  to  summon  her 
elder  sister,  Tilly,  and  Clemmy — the  latter  ar- 
riving from  her  own  room. 

There  was  an  awful  pause,  during  which 
Clementina  edged  up  near  to  her  father,  Hen- 
rietta seated  herself,  with  a  half-pleased,  half- 
spiteful  expression  of  countenance,  ready  to 
throw  in  a  barbed  word  or  two  at  need,  and 
"3Iiss  Cudberry"  stood  bolt  upright,  opposite 
to  young  Hodgekinson,  and  fixed  him  with  a 
terrible  glare  from  her  eyes. 

At  length  she  spoke ;  but  it  was  a  peculiar 
and  unexpected  feature  in  her  speech  tliat  she 
addressed   her  parents  exclusively,  and  s])oke 

j  only  «^  William  Hodgekinson — never,  however, 
releasing  him  from  the  power  of  her  eye. 

"  Well,  pa  and  ma,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  I  have  heard  rightly,  and  whether  the  news 
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about  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  having  proposed 
to  my  youngest  sister,  Clementina  Cudbcrry,  is 
correct." 

Silence.  An  uneasy  and  furtive  interchange 
of  glances  between  Clemmy  and  her  lover.  Mrs. 
Cudberry  moves  her  mouth  and  forehead  spas- 
modically. ]\Ir.  Cudberry  remains  immovable 
behind  his  newspaper. 

"I  have  always  supposed,  ma,  that  Miss 
Cudberry — Miss  Cudberry — was  somewhat  of 
a  feature  in  her  own  family.  You  know  very 
well,  pa,  that  that  has  been  our  rule.  Miss 
Cudberry  first  and  foremost.  But  now  it  ap- 
pears, pa  aiid  ma,  that  she  can't  get  an  answer 
to  a  simple  question." 

"Put  your  question  plain,  my  lass.  Has 
William  Hodgekinson  proposed  for  Clemmy? 
Yes;  he  has.  There — Mai's  settled," said  Mr. 
Cudberry,  dryly. 

"Thank  you,  pa.  But  it  is  not  quite  set- 
tled. I  say  nothing  about  unsuitability  of  birth, 
because  this  is  a  leveling  age ;  and,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  pa  and  ma,  we  must  move  with 
the  times.  And  as  to  comparing  a  Hodgekin- 
son with  a  Cudberrry  of  Woolling,  that,  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question.  But  I  have  one 
or  two  observations  to  make,  pa  and  ma,  re- 
specting Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  on  other 
grounds.  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  has  been 
received  in  this  family  on  false  pretenses.  That 
is  to  say,  he  made  the  false  pretenses.  He 
came  to  Woolling  very  frequently ;  and  wliat 
was  his  object  in  coming  would  any  body  in 
their  senses  have  supposed  ?  Why,  Miss  Cud- 
berry! To  whom  did  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son 
pay  marked  attention?  To  Miss  Cudberry! 
With  whom  did  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  walk 
and  talk  chiefly?     With  Miss  Cudberry!" 

Here  William  Hodgekinson  muttered,  au- 
dibly, "Because  you  made  me ;"  and  I  perceived 
a  gloomy  defiance  gathering  on  his  brow. 

"Let  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  understand 
me,  pa.  Don't  let  him  run  away  with  absurd 
and  unfounded  notions,  ma  !  /  simply  regard- 
ed him  with  pity,  for  an  alliance  between  Miss 
Cudberry  of  Woolling  and  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's 
son  could  never  have  been  contemplated  for  an 
instant — " 

"Certainly  not!"  put  in  the  young  man, 
more  emphatically  than  politely. 

'■'■By  the  former  r  pursued  Tilly,  ignoring  the 
interruption.  "There  is  a  fitness  in  things, 
and  that  Avhich  might  suit  Clementina's  views 
would,  of  course,  not  do  for  her  eldest  sister." 

"La,  there,  my  dear,  I'm  very  glad  you  take 
it  so  well!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cudberry,  with  cu- 
rious infelicity. 

"  But  what  I  would  have  you  consider,  pa,  is, 
whether  you  are  justified  in  bestowing  any  one 
of  your  daughters — even  Clemmy,  poor  thing  ! 
— on  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son.  Low  birth,  an  un- 
prepossessing exterior,  a  total  absence  of  style, 
a  mother-in-law  of  overbearing  temper  and  pre- 
sumptuous manners,  may  be  got  over,"  said  Til- 
ly, with  extraordinary  glibness,  as  though  she 
were  repeating  a  lesson  learned  by  heart,  and 


j  in  a  voice  of  ever-increasing  shrillness.  "But 
sneaking  duplicity  and  false  pretenses — delib- 
I  crate  deception  offered  to  Miss  Cudberry  of 
Woolling  in  her  own  home — I  should  think 
these  formed  an  insuperable  barrier  between 
Clementina  and  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son." 

"Oh,  Tilly,  don't  say  that!"  said  Clementi- 
na, half  crying. 

Young  llodgekinson,  apparently  impelled  by 
his  lady-love's  distress  to  make  a  stand,  began 
to  reply  to  Tilly's  tirade.  It  was  curious  to  me 
to  see  how,  when  made  thoroughly  indignant, 
the  timid,  aAvkward  young  man,  Avho  had  been 
kept  overlong  in  the  maternal  leading-strings, 
displayed  a  rough,  rustic,  brute  force;  and  how 
feeble  Tilly's  feminine  shrewishness  showed  be- 
side him. 

" Come,  Miss  Tilly,"  said  he,  "I  think  that's 
about  enough.  You  never  meant  to  have  me, 
and.  Lord  knows,  I  never  meant  to  have  you ; 
so  we're  both  of  one  mind.  And  as  your  fa- 
ther's content,  and  Clemmy's  content,  I  can  do 
without  your  approbation.  Come,  Clementi- 
na, we'll  go  and  have  a  bit  of  a  walk  together. 
Get  your  hat  on.  I  rode  over  to  have  a  talk 
with  you,  and  I  don't  mean  to  go  back  with- 
out it." 

At  this  bold  assumption  of  authority  over 
Clemmy  the  whole  family  remained  in  dumb 
consternation.  Even  Ilenny  forgot  to  say  any 
thing  sharp  on  the  occasion.  Clemmy,  after  a 
timid  look  at  her  father,  who  nodded  encour- 
agingly, followed  her  betrothed  out  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  we  presently  saw  them  stroll  arm 
in  arm  past  the  window. 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  Tilly,  recovering  herself 
after  a  short  pause,  "that's  a  specimen  of  the 
treatment  slie  has  to  expect.  Poor  Clemmy ! 
Between  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  and  Mrs. 
Hodgekinson  herself,  she  Avill  be  trampled  in 
the  mire  completely.  I  compassionate  her,  but 
I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  business,  and 
must  decline  to  interfere  further," 

And  this  was  the  position  wliich  Miss  Cud- 
berry maintained  during  tlie  whole  of  her  sis- 
ter's courtship. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

The  old  room  with  the  sloping  floor  was  very 
much  tenanted  by  me  during  the  following  two 
or  three  days.  There  were  bickerings  among 
the  girls  on  the  subject  of  Clementina's  engage- 
ment which  were  very  disagreeable  to  witnes.^. 
As  a  member  of  the  family,  they  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  union 
and  good-will  before  me,  and  I  took  refuge  in 
my  chamber  as  often  as  I  could. 

One  evening  at  sunset  I  wandered  out  alone 
into  the  lane  behind  Woolling.  It  was  very 
unfrequented,  as  it  led  merely  to  the  cottage  of 
one  of  Mr.  Cudberry's  tenants.  The  hedge- 
rows were  now  in  full  leaf,  the  lane  was  grass- 
grown,  and  a  couple  of  sheep  with  their  lambs 
were  grazing  there. 
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I  had  left  the  family  party  at  AVooUiiig  sol- 
emnly assembled  in  the  drauing-roora  enter- 
taining Mrs.  Hodgekinson,  who  had  come  to 
take  tea  there,  and  to  ratify,  as  it  "were,  the 
young  people's  engagement  by  her  presence. 
There  had  been  sundry  passages  of  arms  al- 
ready between  tliat  severe  matron  and  Tilly 
Cudbcrry.  Tilly  had  assumed  a  light  and  airy 
superiority  of  demeanor.  She  was  gay,  hilari- 
ous, tolerant,  condescending.  She  gently  pit- 
ied her  sister,  and  smiled,  more  in  compassion 
than  scorn,  at  "William  Hodgekinson's  wooing. 
Mrs.  Ilodgekinson's  watchful  eye  was  stern,  and 
her  mouth  never  once  relaxed  in  its  implacable 
tightness.  Tilly  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
put  the  big  iron  knocker  on  Sir  Peter  Bunny's 
hall  door  out  of  countenance  by  her  fine  airs 
and  contemptuous  badinage  as  Mrs.  Hodge- 
kinson. But  the  good  lady  perfectly  compre- 
hended that  Miss  Cudberry  was  endeavoring 
to  assume  a  superiority  over  herself  and  her 
son,  and  to  convey  by  her  manner  that  she 
considered  Clementina  (in  so  far  as  she  was 
a  Cudberry  of  "Woolling)  to  be  a  pearl  cast 
to  undeserving  and  unappreciating  brutes, 
for  whom  acorns  would  be  more  than  good 
enough. 

And  the  result  of  this  perception  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Hodgekinson  was  to  cause,  in  polite 
phrase,  very  considerable  tension  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  whole  assembled  company. 

It  was  soothing  to  walk  forth  into  the  sweet, 
still  air  and  the  slanting,  yellow  sunshine.  I 
went  on  to  the  point  where  the  little  grassy 
lane  opened  into  another  road — itself  scarcely 
more  than  a  lane — that  led  to  the  highway  from 
Brookfield.  By  faint  degrees  the  clattering  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  grew  distinct  out  of  the  distance. 
A  horseman  came  slowly  along  the  road,  and 
drew  rein  at  the  point  where  my  grass-grown 
lane  intersected  it,  turning  in  his  saddle  to  look 
at  me  as  I  stood  in  the  long  evening  shadow 
cast  by  a  group  of  trees.  The  horseman  was 
Donald. 

I  don't  pretend  to  account  for  the  positive 
certainty  that  it  was  he  which  possessed  me 
from  the  first  moment  that  I  heard  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  hoofs  ;  but  I  record  the  fact  that 
I  had  that  positive  certainty. 

He  threw  himself  out  of  the  saddle  and  came 
toward  me,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 

"  Oh,  Anne  !  I  am  very  fortunate  in  finding 
you  thus,"  he  said,  very  eagerly.  But  he  bowed 
with  undue  politeness,  and  barely  touched  the 
hand  I  oi!ered  him. 

"^yhat  made  you  come  this  way?  I  did 
not  know  yon  were  acquainted  with  it." 

"Not  at  all  acquainted  with  it,  for  I  nearly 
lost  myself.  I  had  been  at  Diggleton's  End, 
and  was  told  that  I  could  reach  Woolling  by 
this  route.  But  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  lanes. 
However,  fortune  favored  me,  for  here  you 
are.' 

"Did  you  want  to  see  rneP"  I  asked,  and  the 
next  moment  I  felt  my  face  burn  at  the  stupid 
naivete  which  had  communicated  a  tone  of  ex- 


treme surprise  to  my  voice,  for  I  thought  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  affectation. 

"Yes ;  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  if 
you  will  allow  me.  Can  you  remain  here  ?  I 
will  not  detain  you  long." 

I  bowed  my  head  in  silence,  and  we  began 
to  pace  slowly  along  side  by  side.  Donald 
had  let  go  the  bridle,  and  his  horse  put  down 
his  nose  to  nibble  at  the  fresh,  soft  grass. 

"  He  follows  me  like  a  dog  when  I  call  him,'' 
said  Donald.      "He  won't  stray." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  I  heard  the  horse's 
teeth  cut  the  herbage,  and  the  twittering  of 
birds  preparing  for  sleep  in  the  fohage. 

"I  was  more  grieved  than  I  can  say, 
Anne,"  said  Donald,  "when  I  accidentally  dis- 
covered that  it  Avas  my  presence  which  had 
driven  you  from  Mortlands.  I  had  accepted 
the  statement  that  you  needed  change  of  air 
as  being  a  natural  and  simjile  explanation  of 
your  going.  I  had — to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it — I  /lad  perceived  that  my  presence  in  your 
grandfather's  house  Avas  not  pleasing  to  you. 
But  I  little  thought  it  was  so  utterly  intolerable 
that  you  were  driven  aAvay  by  it  altogether." 

I  could  not  utter  the  protest  that  made  my 
heart  swell.  I  was  dumb ;  and  suppressed 
tears  seemed  to  suffocate  me. 

He  went  on,  after  waiting  an  instant,  as 
though  expecting  me  to  speak : 

"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  come  to  !Mort- 
lands  so  long  as  you  were  an  inmate  of  it.     If 

j  I  had  consulted  only  my  own  peace  of  mind  I 
should  not  have  done  so.  However,  it  is  use- 
less to  enter  into  all  that.     I  came.     Only  this 

{  morning,  in  a  long  conversation  Avith  Dr.  Hew- 
son,  I  learned  the  real  cause  of  your  running 

'  away  from  Mortlands.      And  I  lost  as  little 

:  time  as  possible  in  coming  to  beg  you  to  return, 

!  and  to  tell  you  that  I  leave  your  grandfather's 

j  house  to-night."' 

I  struggled  to  speak;    but  still  the  rising 

;  tears  almost  choked  me.     Words  and  thoughts 

i  came  thronging  into  my  mind,  but  my  tongue 
weakly  refused  to  utter  them. 

He  did  not  see  ;  he  could  not  understand. 
"I  fear  that  even  my  coming  now  is  dis- 

'  pleasing  to  you,"  he  said.      "You  don't  deign 

i  to  say  a  word  to  me,  Anne.  Well — I  meant 
for  the  best.     Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  Avrong. 

j  It  was  an  error  of  judgment,  and  no  willful  dis- 
regard of  your  wishes,  that  brought  me  here. 
And  believe  me,  Anne,  that  however  you  may 
treat  me,  I  am  able  to  do  justice  to  all  that  is 
good  in  you.  I  have  seen  your  nnselfish  de- 
votion to  your  mother,  your  patient  endurance 
of  misfortune,  your  courage,  and  your  good 
sense.  I  have  heard  your  grandfather  bless 
you  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  keep  you  away  from  those  to  whom  you  are 

I  so  dear  and  so  useful.     Won't  you  sav  '  Good- 

iby?'" 

j  Then  I  broke  down  and  burst  into  tears.  I 
sobbed  so  violently,  although  not  noisily,  that 

:  Donald  was  startled  out  of  the  sad,  cold  man- 

1  ner — a  manner  full  of  half-frozen  kindness — 
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wliicli   li(!   Ii.'iil    liillicrlo   (lisiiliijCMl    dmiii;.^   Iliin 
iii(.(Mvi(!\v. 

"AiiiKi!  Aniic, !  T'or  Ilcuvcirrt  Hiik(?  don't 
cry  HO  I  What,  in  I  Ik;  iiiiit.l.(M?  Wliut,  Imvn  I 
(loiU5  ?     Won't  yon  siiy  one  word  to  iiu-.,  Anne,  ?" 

I  inndc  Ji  hIk"  « itii  my  Inind  that  lio  nlioidd 
wn'il  and  niv(j  inc,  tini(!.     lie  «li<l  ho,  l)nt  in  k''<''i'' 
distrc.sH    and    inipatiiMjcc?,  t\\iHtin>{    Ids    lidiiifj; 
Avhip  like  a  tliioiid  in   liin  (inK^rs,  and   uitli  a 
luce  of  extrenu".  anxi(^ty. 

At  IcnKtIi  I  I'onnd  voire  to  Hpeak. 

"  Von  Kay  that  yon  Iearn(;d  IVoin  my  j^rand 
(ill her  lliirt  morninK  tin?  real  cjuihcj  of  my  leuv 
inj;  iMortlandM.  Von  have  7iof.  Icjarned  it.  It 
Hccins — incredil)Ie  aH  it  apiK^arH  to  my  mind,  I 
innHt  l)eliev(5  yon  ;  I  can  Jiot  donht  yonr  word  - 
it  KccMns  that  yon  have  not  even  k"<'^''^'''1  '•'"'' 
real  canHti  of  my  goin^  iiway.  Snrely  my 
^grandfather  did  not  tell  yon  that  I  left  Mort 
lands  larcanse  yonr  pr(!Hen(:<!  was  hatel'id  to 
me?  And  yet  that  is  the  cansci  yon  rhoose 
fo  asHif;"." 

"No;  lu5  did  not  say  fo  in  plain  words,  Imt 
I  clearly  fj;athered  that  it  was  ko  IVom  what  Ik; 
let  fall." 

"And   yon   can  not  imajMne  any  oilier  reel 
in^<;   -any  otlntr  rc^ason   which   slionid    mal;e    it 
\ciy   painl'id    to   me    to   eontiinie    livin;^   as   we 
wcr(!  living  at  Mortlands?" 

"  Yon  Kp(>a.k  with  a  hitt(!r  tone,  Anne.  There 
may  have  h(!(;n--no  donht  there  \va:.  pain  to 
yon  in  nniny  r(;tninis(;(!neeH  conjnriMl  nj)  hy  my 
pr(!sem'e ;  hnt,  pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  if  / 
conld  endure  to  H(j(s  and  speak  Avith  yon  daily, 
it  Ke(Mn(;d  natnral  to  sappose  that  yon  nM)j;hl 
endnnj  it  also." 

"Oh!"  J  cried,  wrin^Mnf.";  iny  hands,  "it  is 
nseless;  yon  can  not  ov  will  not  nndcsrstaml. 
Mat-  I  wi//.  Hpeak.  It  is  not  jnst  and  ri^ht 
dnnddy  lo  endnre  iinmeiited  cont(!mpt.  Yes, 
conlc.mpt.  That,  and  nothing  less,  was  what 
yonr  uninruM- (txpicssed  Ibi-  me.  I  will  l(dl  yon, 
Domdd,  the  reason  why  I  coidd  not  hear  to 
stay  nnder  the  Hame  roof  with  yon.  It  was  he- 
canse  you  met  me-  day  alter  day  with  a  Htern 
luce,  with  an  icy  how,  with  some  formal,  con- 
ventional word  of  grecitiiiK.  You  vv(!re  like; 
yonr  old  self  to  every  one  hnt  me.  To  uk;  yon 
were  cruel  in  yonr  coldmtss.  If  I  ;';a,ve  you 
pain  ojKM!,  waH  it  nuirdy,  or  k<'"<!I"<>i<m,  or  even 
just,  lo  punish  nu5  for  it  ho  inexorahly?  I, 
too,  have  suirered,  Donald.  'I'ho  pain  I  ca,nsed 
you  was  caused  hy  wo  wronj^-doin;<  on  my  part. 
J  never  ceased  to  feel  toward  you  as  iiHection- 
utely  as  wluui  w(!  were  childnui  to^^(!ther.  Of 
course!  if  1  cared  mjthin^-  if  the  memory  of  the 
old  days  wens  as  completely  imiiirercuit  to  im; 
as  it  seiuris  to  he  to  yon  you  would  have  no 
])OW(M-  to  umka  mi;  siiU'cr.  I  shoidd  me(!t  dis- 
dain with  disdain.  Hut  I  will  not  fear  to  he 
8inc(U(!,  and  to  tell  you  tin;  truth.  You  have; 
tr(!ated  me  hardly,  Donald,  ami  I  have  nev(u- 
merited  such  treatnuuit  at  yonr  hands." 

His  fac(5  ('hanKed  as  1  spoke-  from  anxiety  to 
surprise,  and  from  surprise  to  an  expression  I 
could  iHJt  intcrpr(!t;   hut  it  HC-emed  to  have  a 


ray  of  joy  in  it.  When  I  ceasc^d  lo  spciak  I 
tnrned  to  ^o  away.  It  seenurd  to  me  that  f 
conld  not  hear  to  renuiin  in  his  ])r(!serM'e  an- 
otluu'  moincrd.  I>ut  he  cau)<ht  my  haml  and 
h(dd  it,  crying,  "Stay,  Aiim",  one  momcuit." 

"  Why?  What  is  thens  to  Ixj  Haid  that  it 
will  he  ;.<;ood  to  say  ?      I  had  hetter  ^o." 

"Ther(!  are  nuuiy  thinj.'js  to  he-  Haid.  One 
tiling  is-  for(.';iv(!  nu*.  I  Oh,  Anne,  I  never 
thouKht  of  hurting  yon,  or  hciu^  cruel.  I 
little  dreanurd  ilmi,  you  (tared  for  any  thin/^c  1 
could  say  or  do.  I  waH  miserahle,  and— jeal- 
ous." 

"  deuloiis !" 

"  Vou  know  I  can  he  very  jealouH  of  nflfec- 
tiou.  rnrlly  it  is  hc.cause  I  do  not  expect  to 
l)(5  gr(!atly  loved.  I  know  my  own  Hhortcom- 
iiif^s.  I  have  mncu-  h(ren  winniuj<  or  popular. 
So  much  th(!  more  jirecious  to  me  is  love  and 
kindness,  so  much  the  mr>i(!  wretched  d(H5.s  th(5 
loss  of  th(;m  makf;  MW, !" 

1  looked  at  him  in  Ixnvildciiin-nt.  "  I  do 
not  understaml  you,"  I  said.  "()f  what  ov  (>f 
wlnun  were  you  jealons?  Of  Mrs.  Ahram  ?  of 
little  .lane?  Thei(5  was  no  one  else  to  claim 
my  r(;;.^ard  (!xcef)t  my  own  dv.nr  ones." 

"Do  not  rruxdc  at  m(!,  Anu(!.  Don't  curv(5 
that  KCfunlul  lip!  It  is  v(!iy  serious  to  uk;  ; 
nujj-e  serions  than  any  thin;^  else-  on  (tartli.  No  ; 
I  was  not  jealous  of  Mrs.  Ahram  or  the  child. 
I  was  jealous  of  the-  ahsent  — of  tlui  love  you 
had  K'vcri  that  I  could  m)t  win  ;  and  idl  the 
morc!  h(!art-s(jre  l)(;(!ans(!  I  helieved  that  lovc!  lo 
h(!  imworlhily  hestowed." 

I  felt  the  hot  hlood  rush  up  inlo  my  f,ic(!  ; 
hut  I  would  H{)eak  no  woi'd  t(»  liim  on  that 
Hcoi(!.  There  was  a.  lc(;lin/^  williin  me  which 
reiulered  it  im|)ossihl(i  for  me  lo  say,  "  You 
ar(5  mistaken;  I  hestowed  no  love  unworthily. 
1  do  nf)t  love  that  ahseid.  peison  ;  he  never  had 
my  heart."  I  coiild  have  died  rather  than  Hay 
this  lo  Donald. 

"This  mornin/.^,"  In;  w(!nt  on,  "  Dr.  Ihnvson 
told  me  that  there  was  no  (m^Mi^^ement  to  hirul 
you  to  that  imin.  I  was  thankfid  to  hear  it, 
(jod  knows,  for  ?/o//r  sake." 

"  Why  did  my  K''"i"lf'ither  vohinteer  siudi  a 
(totdidence  ?"  I  said,  coldly  ;  "it  was  surely  uii- 
(;alled  for."  My  luiart  was  heatiu)^  very  fast, 
and  the  hlood  had  left  my  face;. 

"Now  t(;irihly  proud  you  are,  Anm; !"  said 
Donald,  looking  at  nU5  wistfully.  "  I5(!  at  r(!St ; 
Dr.  Ilewson  did  not  volnnteeu-  it.  ll(!  told  mo 
the  truth  in  answer  lo  my  fpatstiou." 

I  was  silent;  and  he  also  stood  foi-  some 
minnt(!S  without  sfx-akin/^. 

"You  do  not  lov(!  that  man  now,  Anu(;?" 
said  Donald  at  lenj.^lh,  in  a  low,  hesitatiu); 
voice. 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you  ;  you  have  no 
rijj;ht  to  (|uestion  iiu;.  You  /uid  ii  rij^ht,  as  my 
playmate  and  helov(;(l  friend  and  alnujst  hroth- 
er;  hnt  iU)\v — you  huv(!  chosen  to  put  a  harrier 
l)(!tween  us.  J  can  iu)t  Ixj  set  down  and  taken 
up  at  yonr  ca]»rice,  Donald;  ami  it  is  not  an 
evil  i)rido  that  luukaa  mo  say  so;  imlecd,  it  is 
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not.  I  can  not  talk  to  you  in  tlie  old  trustful 
Avay  while  I  know  that  the  old  trustful  feeling 
is  dead  between  us.  It  would  be  too  hollow 
and  false  and  painful." 

*'Anne,  don't  you  knoio  that  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul?" 

I  leaned  my  arms  upon  a  gate  that  led  into 
the  Woolling  meadows  to  steady  myself.  I  felt 
the  ground  waving  beneath  my  feet.  I  could 
only  gasp  out  his  name,  "Donald!"  My  face 
must  have  changed  greatly,  for  he  put  out  his 
arm  to  support  me,  as  though  fearing  I  should 
fall ;  but  I  held  by  the  gate  with  one  hand  and 
waved  him  off  with  the  other. 

"Don't  you  know  that  I  have  never  ceased 
to  love  you? — that  all  my  cold  reserve  and 
seeming  ill-humor  was  to  hide  my  heart,  or 
rather  to  defend  it?  But  I  hieiu  in  my  con- 
science that  that  was  hopeless.  I  tried  to  de- 
ceive myself.  I  told  myself  that  I  was  coming 
to  JNIortlands  merely  because  it  was  my  duty  to 
m3^ father's  dear  old  friend  to  come  ;  but  all  the 
while  I  was  trembling  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
you.  The  rustic  of  your  gown  as  you  moved 
across  the  room,  the  sound  of  your  voice,  the 
touch  of  your  hand,  made  my  heart  leap  in  my 
breast.  And  you  seemed  so  placid,  so  sweet. 
You  gave  me  your  hand,  and  smiled  on  me 
wiiM  your  pale  face  as  though  all  the  past  had 
been  but  a  dream — as  though —  Oh,  I  can  not 
express  it,  Anne !  but  I  suffered  tortures  of 
jealousy  and  longing,  and  self-reproach  and 
doubt.  And  then  when  this  morning  your 
grandfather  said  there  was  no  engagement  be- 
tween you  and  that  man ;  that,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  there  never  had  been  any ;  and  when  I 
learned,  or  thought  I  learned,  that  you  had  left 
JNIortlands  to  avoid  me — I  resolved  to  see  you, 
making  the  excuse  to  myself  that  I  had  no 
right  to  keep  you  away  from  your  home  among 
Tuicongenial  people,  but  with  an  insane  kind  of 
hope  urging  me  on.  Anne,  if  you  will  tell  me 
that  you  never  loved  Gervase  Lacer,  tell  it  me 
with  your  own  lips,  and  look  at  me  with  your 
true  eyes,  I  will  believe  you  against  any  thing 
to  the  contrary — against  the  evidence  of  my 
senses.  You  asked  me  what  right  I  had  to 
question  you.  I  have  told  you — the  right  a 
man  has  who  loves  and  honors  a  woman  above 
all  the  world.  Don't  be  obdurate,  Anne  ;  I  will 
trust  you  from  my  soul." 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  within  me 
— such  a  struggle  as  I  have  undergone  when  a 
child — between  the  sincere  impulse  of  my  heart 
and  a  sort  of  leaden  immobility— a  kind  of  dumb 
demon  which  seemed  to  seal  my  lips  and  chain 
my  limbs.  But  I  shook  it  off",  and  stretching 
out  my  arms  to  Donald,  fell  upon  his  breast, 
and  cried  there  as  a  little  child  might  cry  Avho 
has  been  lost  and  nearly  frozen  in  the  bleak 
world,  and  thaws  into  delicious  tears  at  the  soft 
warmth  of  home. 

"I  never  loved  him,  Donald.  I  Mas  foolish, 
and  perhai)s  wrong  in  some  points.  But  for 
loving — I  never  loved  but  you,  and  I  have  loved 
you  always." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

My  aunt  and  cousins  were  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  my  announcement,  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  house,  that  I  must  go  back  to 
^lortlands  the  next  day.  "Why  must  I  go  ? 
What  was  the  matter?  How  flushed  my  face 
was !  How  my  eyes  glittered  I  Aunt  Cud- 
berry  hoped  I  was  not  sickening  for  tyj>hus  fe- 
ver, or  small-pox,  or  any  other  terrible  disease. 
But  she  didn't  like  the  look  of  me  at  all,  poor 
thing! 

I  assured  her  that  I  felt  quite  well.  But  I 
persisted  in  my  intention  of  returning  to  Mort- 
lands,  giving  as  a  reason  that  I  wished  to  see 
my  mother  and  grandfather,  and  speak  to  them 
on  a  matter  of  importance  to  me, 

"Is  that  young  man  at  your  grandfather's 
still,  my  dear?"'  asked  Aunt  Cudberry. 

I  was  startled  by  the  singular  patness  of  tlie 
question.  But  it  proved  to  be  but  a  random 
shot  on  the  dear  old  lady's  part ;  for  she  pro- 
ceeded, when  I  had  answered  her  in  the  affirm- 
ative :  "Ah,  well,  that's  a  bad  job,  my  dear — 
now,  isn't  it  ?  For  if  you  should  have  a  fever 
or  any  thing,  it's  a  great  trial  to  have  a  man  in 
the  house.  They  creak  so,  don't  they,  my 
dear?     I  mean  their  boots,  poor  things !" 

INIrs.  Hodgekinson  here  came  to  my  rescue, 
declaring  grimly  that  she  thought  I  looked  well 
enough.  She  could  see  nothing  the  matter 
with  me.  In  fact,  I  had  a  little  more  life  and 
color  in  my  face  than  usual.  She  supposed  it 
was  the  country  fare.  There  was  a  deal  in 
feeding — more  than  people  thouglit. 

I  could  not  but  remember  ]Mrs.  Hodgekin- 
son's  dictum  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  that  it 
was  best  for  every  body  "to  stay  in  their  own 
houses,  and  eat  what  they'd  got."  However, 
this  stern  dame  was  gracious  to  me  after  her 
fashion.  And  I  suppose  I  owed  this  gracious- 
ness  to  her  son  William's  good  report  of  me. 

]\Ir.  Cudberry  took  me  aside  the  next  morn- 
ing to  ask  me  if  I  had  been  vexed  or  offended  in 
any  way,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
"Woolling  so  suddenly.  "  I  won't  have  it,  mind 
you,  Anne,"  said  he,  slowly  and  doggedly.  "  If 
any  thing  has  gone  cross  with  you  I'll  put  it 
straight,  if  you  Avill  but  say  the  word.  Miss 
Cudberry  has  been  rufHcd  a  good  deal  by  all 
this  business  of  Clemmy's,  and  maybe  she's 
making  herself  onpleasant  to  you  to  ease  her 
mind.  Because,  you  see,  women  are  like  that, 
when  they're  put  out.  You  kick  them,'  and 
they'll  kick  the  cat.  But  I'm  master,and  I 
mean  to  have  my  way.  And  if  yon  give  me 
the  word,  I'll  take  care  you  sha'n't  be  bothered 
underneath  my  roof." 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  neither  vexed  nor 
offended,  nor  badly  treated  in  any  way  ;  that  I 
thanked  him  and  all  his  family  for  their  hospi- 
tality, and  that  I  had  s])ent  a  peaceful  week  at 
"Woolling,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  remember. 
"  "Well,  now  I  have  a  good  stare  at  you,"  said 
Mr.  Cudberry,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
"  I  do  say  as  you're  looking  a  sight  better  than 
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YOU  did  wlien  you  came.  Why,  it's  quite  re- 
markable I  There's  a  difference  from  one  day 
to  another.  Hang  me  if  you  was  looking  so 
bright  and  so  bonny  four-an'd-twenty  hours  ago  ! 
"Well,  I  always  knew  Woolling  air  was  the  finest 
in  England.  Look  at  me  !  I  haven't  slept  out 
of  it  one  night  for  forty  years ;  and  though  I'm 
not  exactly  '  bright  and  bonny,'  to  be  sure,  yet 
I'm  as  tough  as  a  bit  of  yew." 

"Anne  Furnessl"  said  Tilly,  very  solemnly 
to  me,  just  as  I  was  about  to  step  into  the  so- 
ciable, "  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Tilly  ?" 

"  Will  you  invite  me  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
at  Mortlands  early  next  week?" 

"  Oh  I — I — I'm  sure  grandfather  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  you.  I  will  speak  to  him.  You 
know  I  can  not  invite  people  to  his  house  with- 
out his  leave.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
Mortlands  but  a  dull  place." 

"No  matter  for  that,  Anne.  Of  course  I 
can  not  expect  to  find  a  Woolling  every  where. 
I  shall  visit  one  or  two  families  of  distinction  in 
Horsingham,  and  shall  be  glad  of  the  change." 

It  was  not  a  veiy  pleasant  prospect  to  me  to 
have  Tilly  Cudberry  depending  on  me  for  com- 
panionship and  entertainment  during  some  days. 
But  it  could  not  damp  my  spirits.  A  more  se- 
rious trouble  would  scarcely  have  done  so.  As 
I  drove  along  the  leafy  lanes  my  heart  was 
light,  and  my  eyes  damp  Avith  delicious  tears. 
He  loved  me !  Donald  loved  me  !  At  times 
I  trembled  to  think  how  nearly  I  had  lost  him  ! 
— how  near  we  had  been  to  parting  forever,  and 
what  a  seeming  chance  had  cleared  away  our 
mutual  misunderstanding  !  Then  I  recalled  all 
his  words,  his  looks,  the  tones  of  his  voice  ;  the 
grave,  outlooking  candor  in  his  eyes,  such  as 
v.e  see  sometimes  in  the  self-unconscious  eyes 
of  a  little  child ;  the  ringing,  eager  sound  of 
his  voice,  which  had  never  lost  its  boyish  frank- 
ness ;  the  strong,  simple  earnestness  of  manner 
(not  always  appreciated  by  slight,  poor  natures), 
which  arose  from  his  habitually  giving  others 
credit  for  being  as  absolutely  sincere  as  him- 
self. And  withal — let  the  reader  believe  me 
or  not — I  saw  his  faults !  I  saw  them,  I  be- 
lieve, more  clearly  than  I  had  ever  seen  them 
before.  They  were  faults  a  woman  who  loved 
him  might  be  sorry  for,  but  never  ashamed  of. 
He  was  oversensitive  to  any  breath  of  coldness. 
He  would  meet  no  kindly  advance  half-way,  al- 
though no  one  could  more  genuinely  prize  kind- 
ness. His  humble  judgment  of  himself  was  ex- 
treme enough  to  border  on  the  other  extreme 
of  inflexible  pride — as  extremes  will  be  apt  to 
border  on  each  other.  He  was  trenchantly 
severe  in  his  judgments,  though  never  in  his 
deeds.  He  could  take  few  things  lightly,  and  in 
some  matters  was  as  impetuously  impatient  as  a 
school-boy.  ^Nly  affection  cast  no  glamour  over 
my  judgment,  I  sincerely  think.  I  thought  him 
no  miracle  of  perfection,  no  pattern  of  manly 
beauty.  But  I  knew  him  then,  as  I  know  him 
now,  to  be  a  noble,  generous,  steadfast  human 
being,  whose  lo^e  made  me  worthier  in  my  own 


eyes,  and  whom  I  could  love  and  honor  with  an 
entire  and  perfect  trust. 

He  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  beginning  of 
the  long,  elm-bordered  meadow  we  called  the 
Park.  I  stopped  the  sociable,  and  told  Daniel 
he  need  come  no  further;  I  would  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Mortlands,  the  day  was  so 
fine.  And  there  was  Mr.  Ayrlic  ;  I  could  go 
home  under  his  escort. 

"  And  what  '11 1  do  wi'  the  box,  then  ?"  asked 
Daniel,  looking  at  me  as  stolidly  as  if  he  would 
not  have  been  surprised  at  an  order  to  set  my 
little  black  trunk  down  by  the  road-side — as, 
perhaps,  indeed,  he  would  not. 

"  Not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could  learn  it, 
were  more 
Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  sultan  of  old  in  a 
garden  of  spice," 

sings  Mr.  Tennyson — or,  rather,  the  hero  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  "Maud."  Now  I  do  beheve 
that  Daniel  admired  absolutely  nothing,  and 
desired  very  few  things. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !"  said  I,  clasping  my  hands, 
and  coloring  hotly,  '"  I  forgot  all  about  the 
trunk."  I  felt  terribly  ashamed.  Such  €(our- 
derie  was  not  frequent  with  me,  and  I  thought 
that  Daniel  must  observe  it,  and  make  sly  men- 
tal comments  on  it.  But  it  was  conscience  that 
made  a  coward  of  me.  If  Daniel  had  any  la- 
tent faculty  of  Avonder  in  him,  it  was  not  to  be 
evoked  by  such  trifles  as  a  young  lady's  forget- 
fulness. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  nodding  his  ruddy  locks, 
"there's  where  it  is.  And  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been 
for  me  you'd  ha'  gone  on  forgetting  it.'' 

"Couldn't  you  drive  on  to  I\Iortlands,  and 
leave  the  trunk  with  the  servants  there,  and  say 
that  I  am  coming  on  foot,  Daniel  ?'' 

"Yes, "said  Daniel,  "I  could.''' 

"And  will  you,  if  you  please?  Be  good 
enough  to  tell  Keturah  that  I  am  walking,  and 
shall  be  there  soon  after  you,  by  the  way  through 
the  Park." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  said  Daniel,  after  a  little 
pause,  as  though  he  had  been  considering 
whether  or  no  he  should  so  far  oblige  me  as  to 
do  what  I  told  him. 

"  Take  care  of  Miss  Furness's  property,"  said 
Donald,  slipping  a  silver  coin  into  Daniel's 
hand,  "  and  get  yourself  a  glass  of  beer  in  Hors- 
ingham." 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  answered  Daniel,  in  precisely 
the  same  meditative  tone  as  before  ;  but  he 
touched  his  hat  and  grinned,  Ijy  way  of  thanks, 
before  driving  off. 

Donald  told  me,  as  we  walked  arm  in  arm 
along  the  meadow  pathway — how  dear  it  was  to 
me  to  lean  on  that  strong  arm,  and  to  feel  that  I 
might  safely  rely  on  its  protection  for  evermore  I 
— that  he  had  spoken  to  my  grandfather  last 
evening  on  returning  to  Mortlands,  and  that  he 
had  been  most  kind  and  cordial  and  affectionate. 

'•  He  was  glad  for  my  sake,  I  know,  Donald," 
said  I. 

"  He  was  glad,  darling — and  with  reason — 
for  mine." 
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"Well,  we  -will  let  that  rest  for  the  present ; 
I  shall  keep  my  own  opinion,  of  course,  by  right 
of  the  privilege  of  my  sex,  let  you  say  what  you 
will.  But  tell  me  what  you  and  grandfather 
said  to  each  other." 

"  What !  all  that  we  said  ?  That  would  bo 
a  long  business.  We  sat  talking  in  his  study 
until  past  midnight." 

"  No.  Don't  be  foolish.  Not  every  word,  of 
course.     But — what  did  he  say  about  mother?" 

"He  said  he  thought  our  news  would  make 
her  happy,  and  that  you  had  best  break  it  to 
her  yourself." 

"Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  wish.  Dear  mother  I 
She  was  always  very  fond  of  you,  Donald." 

Then  our  talk  wandered  into  reminiscences 
which  were  very  sweet  to  us,  but  which  would 
be  only  tedious  to  the  reader.  We  spoke,  too, 
of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  past.  Donald  in- 
tended, if  I  approved  the  plan,  to  establish  him- 
self permanently  as  a  physician  in  Horsingham. 
He  had  competence  —  almost  wealth  —  secured 
to  him  by  his  ftither's  will,  but  he  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  leading  an  idle  life.  He  thought  he 
might  have  the  means  of  doing  some  good  to 
his  fellow-creatures  by  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fessi  n.  And  unless  I  had  any  desire  to  leave 
that  part  of  the  country,  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  stay  in  Horsingham,  where  our  pres- 
ence would  cheer  and  comfort  his  dear  old 
friend's  declining  days. 

We  talked  and  planned,  and  built  castles  in 
the  air,  and  walked  on  as  if  through  a  delight- 
ful dream-world. 

Before  we  reached  ]\Iortlands  I  paused  and 
said  : 

"Dear  Donald,  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to 
say  to  you.  I  was  struck  by  your  words  last 
evening,  when  you  declared  that  you  would  be- 
lieve me  if  I  told  you  I  had  never  loved  that 
misguided  man — you  would  believe  me,  you 
said,  even  against  the  evidence  of  your  senses. 
What  did  that  mean,  dear?  I  did  not  under- 
stand it,'' 

He  looked  at  me  very  gravely,  and  with  the 
expression  of  one  pondering  on  a  perplexing 
theme  ;  but  there  was  no  mistrust  of  me  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Dearest,'' he  said  at  length,  "I  will  tell 
you  what  it  meant.  I  will  have  no  secrets  from 
you,  my  own  one.  But  do  not  let  us  speak  of 
it  to-day.  Let  a  week  go  by,  and  then,  if  you 
will,  ask  me  for  an  explanation.  I  shall  also 
have  some  explanations  to  ask  from  you.  But 
let  them  rest  for  the  present.  Let  me  prove  to 
you  how  entire  and  unshakable  is  my  confidence 
in  you,  my  own  dear  wife  I  See,  we  are  close 
at  home  I"' 


CHAPTER  L. 

We  were  very  happy  that  evening  at  Mort- 
lands.  Our  hearts  were  full  of  ]ieace  and  hope. 
Mother's  eyes  beamed  tenderly  whenever  they 
lighted  on  Donald  or  on  me.      There  were  no 


tears  in  them,  I  had  not  seen  her  shed  tearj 
for  many  months.  But  there  were  still  depths 
of  unfathomable  sorrow  lying  beneath  the  sur- 
fiice  of  those  soft  brown  eyes — a  sorrow  too 
deep  and  settled  for  tears.  All  her  passionate 
outbursts  of  grief  had  long  since  ceased ;  but 
grief  had  made  itself  a  familiar  home  in  her 
heart,  and  abode  there  silently.  Still  the  news 
of  my  engagement  to  Donald  had  been  verv 
sweet  and  welcome  to  ray  dear  mother.  She 
kissed  and  blessed  us  both  with  tranquil  affec- 
tion. 

"You  know  I  always  loved  you,  Donald," 
said  she,  passing  her  thin  hand  over  his  fore- 
head. "I  am  as  proud  of  you  as  if  you  were 
my  own  boy,  and  may  be  allowed  to  confess  it. 
No  one  will  accuse  a  mother-in-law  of  being 
unduly  vain  of  and  indulgent  to  her  daughter's 
husband.  So  you  will  probably  be  dreadfully 
spoiled." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  dear  Mrs.  Furness.  Being 
made  much  of  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  my  constitution ;  it  brings  out  all  my  good 
points,  and  none  of  my  bad  ones.  The  fonder 
folks  are  of  me,  the  better  I  grow!"  replied 
Donald,  looking  across  at  me  with  a  grave 
countenance,  which  made  grandfather  laugh 
heartily. 

Grandfifher  was  the  most  outwardly  joyous 
of  us  all,  and  quite  astonished  ^Irs.  Abram  by 
his  sallies  of  gayety.  Poor  Mrs.  Abram  offered 
us  her  congratulations  with  sincere  affection, 
although  in  her  own  peculiar  and  low-spirited 
manner.  It  was  some  time  before  she  appeared 
to  be  able  thoroughly  to  seize  upon  and  reahze 
the  idea  of  the  new  relations  between  Donald 
and  myself.  When  at  last  she  did  so,  she 
beckoned  me  aside,  and  asked  me  with  an  anx- 
ious face  if  she  might  venture  to  make  one  in- 
quiry. 

" Dear  ]\Irs.  Abram," said  I,  kissing  her,  "of 
course  you  may  I" 

"Well,  then,  my  dear  Anne,  I  should  wish 
to  knoAv  whether  Donald — whether  ]\Ir.  Ayr — " 

"  ^Irs,  Abram  I  you  are  not  going  to  change 
Donald's  old  appellation  at  this  special  time  ? 
Of  course  you  call  him  '  Donald  I'  " 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  child,  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  know  whether  Donald  means  to  take 
you  away  from  your  grandfather?  I  mean — 
of  course  in  one  sense  he  takes  you  away — but 
I  mean  away  from  Horsingham  ?  Because,  al- 
though no  one  can  be  more  aware  of  my  men- 
tal deticiencies  than  I  am  myself.  I  am  sure  of 
one  thing — it  would  nearly  kill  Dr,  Hewson  to 
lose  you,  Anne !  I  know  him  so  well.  It  is 
very  strange  that  I  should,  for  of  course  I  don't 
disguise  from  myself  that  my  intellect  is  on 
most  points  very  weak — painfully  so  at  times. 
But  whether  it  is  my  love  and  gratitude  for 
your  grandfather  that  makes  me  clear-sighted 
about  him,  or  whether  it  is  that  I  am  specially 
permitted  to  overcome  his  confusions  and  temp- 
tations on  this  one  point,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  to  part  from  you  now  would  sliorten  your 
grandfather's  days.     And  I  hope — I  do  hope — 
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that  Donald  and  you  will  continue  to  remain 
with  him,  or  to  let  him  remain  with  you.  That's 
all,  Anne.  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  have  said 
more  than  I  ought.  But  it  was,  as  it  were, 
borne  in  upon  me  to  say  it,"  added  the  faithful 
creature,  wiping  her  eyes  and  looking  at  me 
wistfully. 

I  re-assured  her,  and  calmed  her  aflfectionate 
solicitude,  and  presently  she  was  quite  at  peace 
again,  and  nearer  to  wearing  a  cheerful  aspect 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her. 

We  had  resolved  to  keep  our  engagement 
secret  for  the  present.  Our  marriage  was  not 
to  take  place  until  the  s])ring.  Mother  had 
signifiedtthat  she  wished  one  year  of  mourning 
to  expire  fully  before  there  should  be  any  white 
garments  or  wedding-feast  at  INIortlands  ;  and 
in  March  nearly  eighteen  months  Avould  have 
elapsed  since  she  had  donned  that  widow's  cap 
which  she  never  more  put  off  save  on  the  one 
day  of  my  wedding.  In  IMarcli,  then,  it  was 
settled,  with  my  mother's  full  approval,  that  I 
should  become  Donald's  wife. 

INIeanwhile  we  did  not  Avish  our  engagement 
to  be  publicly  spoken  of.  The  secrecy  in  which 
we  desired  it  to  remain  for  the  present  did  not, 
of  course,  extend  to  the  household  at  Mortlauds. 
We  could  trust  to  the  discretion  of  all  its  in- 
mates. And  Keturah  took  care  triumphantly 
to  remind  her  master  that  it  was  a  family  of 
"  icomenfolk'^  whom  he  thus  implicitly  credited 
with  a  power  of  holding  their  tongues  ! 

Keturah's  pride  and  delight  in  our  news  was 
boundless.  I  laughingly  told  Donald  in  her 
presence  that  I  was  sure  Keturah  did  not  con- 
sider me  half  good  enough  for  him.  "You 
always  spoiled  Mr.  Donald,  Keturah  :  you  know 
you  did  !" 

"Nay,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  at  us 
both  with  her  keen,  sparkling  black  eyes,  "  I 
don't  know  as  I  spoiled  him,  Miss  Anne  ;  and 
if  I  did,  it  don't  follow  nohow  as  I  don't  reckon 
you  good  enough  for  him.  If  he  was  my 
own  son,  I  shouldn't  say  as  a  vartuous  young 
lady  like  you  Avasn't  good  enough  for  him.  A 
woman  trusts  a  deal  and  risks  a  deal  Avhen 
she  gives  herself  up  to  her  husband,  and  a 
man  as  is  a  man  feels  that  Avell  enough.  Nay, 
nay,  Mr.  Donald  don't  Avant  me  to  preach  to 
him  as  he's  getting  a  treasure.  He  belicA-es 
firm  enough  as  your  price  is  far  above  rubies ; 
and,  Avhat's  more,  he'll  believe  it  firmer  still  this 
day  ten  years — Avhich  is  saying  a  deal  for  you 
both." 

What  joy  it  Avas  to  Avander  Avith  Donald 
through  the  dear  old  garden,  and  recall  our 
childish  plays  there,  to  discuss  our  plans  for  the 
future  together,  and  to  feel  that  I  had  a  right 
to  share  his  hopes  and  his  cares  and  his 
thoughts  for  evermore !  There  Avas  only  one 
topic  he  ncA-er  touched  on  in  speaking  to  me 
during  that  evening  and  the  following  day — 
the  topic,  namely,  of  GerA-ase  Lacer.  And  I 
waited,  uuAvilling  to  be  the  first  to  break  this 
reserve,  but  fully  minded  not  to  shrink  from 
speaking  freely  and  frankly  Avhensoever  it  should 


please  Donald  to  require  me  to  do  so.  I  also 
respected  his  request  not  to  press  him  Avith 
questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  Avords  he 
had  said  to  me  about  believing  in  me  and  trust- 
ing me,  "  even  against  the  evidence  of  his 
senses."  But  I  oAvn  that  my  thoughts  often 
recurred  to  them  Avith  curiosity. 

When  Ave  Avere  all  assembled  at  dinner  on 
the  day  after  my  return  to  Mortlands  I  suddenly 
remembered  Tilly  Cudberry's  parting  Avords  to 
me,  and,  Avith  much  contrition  for  my  negli- 
gence, repeated  them  to  grandfather. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  so  much  of  other 
things,"  said  I,  "that  the  Avholc  matter  Avent 
out  of  my  thoughts.  Pray  excuse  my  forget- 
fulness,  dear  grandfather." 

"It  is  rather  for  Miss  Cudberry  to  excuse 
it,"  returned  grandfather.  "  And  I  don't  knoAV 
Avhether  she  is  diflerent  from  all  other  young 
ladies  ;  but  I  think  most  girls  Avouid  not  be  im- 
placable toward  you,  under  the  circumstances, 
little  Nancy." 

"  Well,"  said  my  mother,  "I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Tilly  Cudberry  is  different  from  all 
other  young  ladies.  I  have  never  met  Avitli 
one  quite  like  her." 

"  But  Avhat  is  to  be  done  about  this — this  in- 
vitation ?  What  does  she  Avant  to  come  here 
at  all  for  ?" 

"  I  think  she  is  not  contented  just  now  at 
home,  and  Avishes  for  a  change," 

"Well,  I — svppose,^^  said  grandfather,  look- 
ing round  upon  us  all  sloAvly,  "  that  I  must  ask 
her.     Eh  ?" 

"  I'm  almost  afraid,  dear  grandfLither,  that, 
if  she  hears  nothing  to  the  contrary,  she  is  ca- 
pable of  coming  Avithout  being  asked." 

"The  deuce  she  is!" 

"  But,  of  course,  you  can,  if  you  like,  send  a 
note  to  Woolling  saying  that  it  is  not  conven- 
ient to  you  to  receive  her  just  noAv." 

"  No,  no  !  Let  her  come.  Her  father  has 
shoAvn  some  glimmering  appreciation  of  my 
little  Nancy.  And  she  is  of  poor  George's 
kith  and  kin,  after  all.  We  musn't  forget 
that,"  said  grandfather,  in  a  loAver  voice,  Avith 
a  glance  of  ineffable  tenderness  at  my  mother. 
"  And  Ave  are  all  very  happy  here,  and  our 
happiness  ought  to  make  us  tolerant  and  kind 
to  other  people,  so —  Why,  Juditli  I  Avhat's 
amiss  ?" 

At  the  first  mention  of  Tilly  Cudberry's 
name  poor  INIrs,  Abram's  jaAv  had  dropped, 
her  knife  and  fork  had  ceased  to  ply,  and  she 
remained  gazing  straight  before  her  in  a  sort  oi 
trance. 

"  Oh,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Dr.  Hewson,"  she 
said,  humbly,  and  in  her  most  muffled  tones, 
"  but  I — I — Avas  thinking  of  that  young  lady." 

"  What  were  you  thinking  of  her  ?  I  didn't 
know  that  you  had  ever  seen  her." 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Hcavsou.  She  and  her  father, 
and  her  mother,  and  her  tAvo  sisters,  came  here 
to  see  Anne  Avhile  you  and  Lucy  Avere  away, 
I  shouldn't  have  intruded,  but  Anne  made  me 
stav  in  the  room."  S    .■•  *■ 
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"To  be  sijie  I  Well,  did  Miss  Cudberry 
maka  herself  agreeable  ?" 

"  N — not  very,  I  think,  Dr.  Ilewson.  But  I 
am  no  judge  of  agreeableness,  being,  no  doubt, 
far  from  agreeable  to  strangers  rny.self.  She 
had — a  good  deal  to  say,  Dr.  Ilewson.  But, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  didn't  very  well  understand 
lier.  And — and  it  did  seem  to  me  at  times 
that  tliere  was  something  a  little  wild  about 
her." 

"A  little  wild,  eh?"  repeated  grandfather, 
glancing  at  me  in  some  bewilderment.  "  Well, 
Juditli,  if  she  does  not  please  you,  you've  noth- 
ing to  do  but  keep  out  of  her  way.  I  won't 
have  you  put  out  or  troubled  by  any  body — you 
know  that  very  well.  At  the  same  time,  my 
dear  Judith,''  he  added,  with  a  certain  good- 
humored,  brusque  air  of  authority,  which  he 
occasionally  assumed  toward  his  sister-in-law, 
"let  me  recommend  you  to  shake  off  morbid 
fancies,  to  finish  the  beef  you  have  on  your 
plate  as  briskly  as  possible,  and  to  let  me  send 
you  some  more." 

"  What  is  this  nonsense  about  Tilly  Cudberrv- 
tliat  poor  Judith  has  got  in  her  head?"  asked 
my  grandfatlier  as  soon  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tun'ty  of  speaking  to  mc  privately.  I  gave  him 
as  accurate  an  account  of  the  scene  that  had 
passed  as  I  could  ;  and  he  listened  in  a  sort  of 
serio-comic  surprise. 

"  God  bless  me  I"  he  cried,  pushing  his  hair 
— now  white  as  snow — upright  with  liis  fingers. 
"She  must  be  rather  a  severe  infliction,  this 
cast-iron  cousin  of  yours,  little  Nancy.  I  hope 
poor  Judith  will  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
light  in  whicli  the  gentle  Miss  (Judbcrry  regards 
her.  I  must  take  care  to  keep  them  apart  as 
much  as  possible.  lieally  I  should  almost  be 
tempted  to  decline  the  honor  of  her  visit.  But 
it  is  too  late.  I  sent  off  Ilavilah  to  Woolling 
with  a  note  immediately  after  dinner.  lieu  I 
There's  sometliing  unspeakably  absurd  in  the 
notion  of  those  two  women  mutually  regarding 
each  other  as  verging  on  lunacy  I" 

That  same  evening  Miss  Cudberry  amved. 
She  walked  into  the  long  dining-room  with  a 
mighty  flouncing  and  rustling  of  silk.  She  had 
attired  herself  with  great  splendor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dazzling  the  humdrum  inhalntants  of 
Mortlands.  And  she  had  certainly  succeeded 
in  producing  a  startling  effect. 

There  were  in  the  dining-room  when  Tilly 
entered  it  only  my  grandfather,  Donald,  and 
myself.  Mother  and  Mrs.  Aluam  were  sitting 
under  a  tree  in  the  garden,  and  little  Jane  was 
with  them.  'J'illy  advanced  to  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  and  thus  spake  : 

"  I  have  come  from  Woolling,  Dr.  Ilewson, 
in  our  own  sociable,  with  our  own  man-servant 
driving.  U7//you  be  so  good  as  to  allow  our 
rnan-servant,  Daniel,  to  ]iut  up  our  horse  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  your  stable,  and  to  return 
for  him  later?  Our  man-servant  has  a  few 
commissions  to  perform  for  pa  in  the  town.  Pa 
considers  him  a  faithful  and  trusted  servant. 
Pa  wouldn't  on  anv  account  luive  allowed  anv 


of  the  other  men-servants  to  drive  me  in  this 
evening ;  for  our  horse  is  a  veiy  valuable  and 
spirited  creature,  and  requires  to  be  driven  with 
particular  care.  How  do  you  do,  Dr.  Ilewson  ? 
How  do  you  do,  Anne  ?  ]^^r.  Ayrlie,  I  presume  ; 
although  you  have  never  been  presented  tome, 
I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  >Iiss  Cudberiy  of 
Woolling.      How  do  you  do?" 

And  then  Tilly  paused  to  take  breath. 

My  grandfather  was  incapable  of  displaying 
any  thing  but  the  most  delicate  courtesy  to  a 
guest  in  his  own  house.  But,  to  say  truth,  it 
was  astonishingly  difficult  to  be  polite  to  Tilly: 
I  despair  of  conveying  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  her  how  difficult  it  was.  She  v*ould,  at 
times,  receive  an  attention,  a  mere  simple  civil- 
ity, in  a  manner  which  affected  sensitive  per- 
sons like  a  sudden  blow.  As  to  Donald,  he 
was  so  bewildered  by  Miss  Cudberr\-'s  eloquence 
that  he  became  as  dumb  and  shy  as  a  school- 
boy ;  and  I  could  not  help  a  fit  of  laughter, 
which  must  have  appeared  contemptibly  silly 
in  my  cousin's  eyes,  when  she  confided  to  mc, 
with  the  Cudberry  candor,  that  she  found  "  that 
young  Ayrlie  uncommonly  dull." 

W^e  were  in  the  room  that  she  was  to  occupy, 
and  Eliza  was  engaged  in  unpacking  Miss  Cud- 
berry's  dresses.  Miss  Cudberry  herself  was 
majestically  seated  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  glan- 
cing at  her  smart  clothes  Mith  all  the  pride  of 
proprietorship. 

"Well,  Anne,"  said  she,  "I  don't  see  any 
thing  to  laugh  at.  I  consider  lipkiabk.  The 
young  man  has  no  more  style  than  our  head 
plowman.  A  mere  lout !  And  what  a  coat  I 
I  should  think  it  was  cut  in  the  year  one  I" 

"  Every  body  can't  have  such  fashionable 
coats  as  Sam  has,  you  know,"  said  I,  demurely. 

"  Well,  I  dont  know,  really.  Why  shouldn't 
he  ?     His  father  left  him  wefl  off,  didn't  he  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  ;  very  well  off." 

"  How  much,  now,  should  you  say  ?" 

"I  can  not  tell  exactly.  But  I  know  that 
Colonel  Ayrlie  was  said  to  have  amassed  a 
handsome  independence." 

"  Ah  I  Well,  I  shall  endeavor  to  draw  him 
out  a  little,"  said  Tilly,  after  a  pause  of  medi- 
tation, with  her  head  on  one  side.  "Boor 
young  man,  he  has  no  chance  of  getting  a  little 
style  among  all  you  fogies ;  now  has  he  ?  I  dare 
say  he  finds  it  awfully  dull  here,  for — you  can't 
mind  my  saying,  my  dear  Anne,  that  you  have 
grown  quite  a  frump.  Not,  my  dear  child,  that 
it's  to  be  wondered  at,  all  things  considered! 
But  it  must  be  depressing  for  a  young  man; 
now  mustn't  it  ?" 

In  pursuance  of  her  benevolent  design  of 
rousing  Donald  from  the  lethargy  of  boredom 
which  she  conceived  was  weighing  on  him,  Tilly 
set  to  work,  without  losing  any  time,  to  favor 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  her  conversation.  We 
all  walked  out  into  the  garden  before  tea,  and 
there  Miss  Cudberry  seized  upon  Donald,  and 
talked  to  him  with  an  incessant  volubility  and 
shrillness  which  nearly  drove  him  distracted. 
I  I  was  so  overcome  bv  the  absurditv  of  the  scene 
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—  Tilly's  undoubting  self-complacency,  and 
Donald's  increasing  gloom,  which  began  to 
grow  absolutely  ferocious  as  he  saw  no  chance 
of  getting  away  from  his  tormentor — that  I 
could  but  sit  down  on  the  garden  seat  exhaust- 
ed with  silent  laughter. 

Donald  scolded  me  terribly  aftei-ward.  He 
stole  out  from  the  tea-table  and  called  me  into 
the  garden,  where  he  began  to  reproach  me  for 
delivering  him  up  to  that  ^^ dreadful  woman." 
"We  were  within  an  ace  of  having  a  set  quarrel 
about  it,  Avhen  fortunately  we  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  comic  side  of  the  matter,  which,  once  be- 
held, could  not  be  relinquished,  and  we  ended 
by  going  off  into  peals  of  laughter  one  "against 
the  other,  until  the  tears  ran  down  our  faces. 

During  the  whole  of  her  visit  Tilly  held  more 
or  less  steadfastly  to  her  intention  of  "  drawing 
Donald  out."  But  her  time  Avas  not  all  de- 
voted to  that  purpose.  She  announced  on  the 
first  morning  after  her  arrival  that  she  had 
several  visits  to  pay  in  Horsingham,  and  desired 
that  a  fly  should  be  sent  for,  into  which  she 
mounted  alone,  her  small  person  secreted  with- 
in the  voluminous  flounces  of  a  cheap,  gaudy, 
silk  gown,  and  her  favorite  pink  hollyhocks 
trembling  on  her  head.  She  told  us  at  tea- 
time  that  she  had  been  to  see  Lady  Bunny. 
And  when  I  half  involuntarily  expressed  sur- 
prise at  her  having  done  so,  she  replied  sharply 
that  I  showed  great  ignorance  of  the  world  in 
supposing  that  because  Barbara  Bunny  would 
not  marry  her  brother,  she  (Miss  Cudberry  of 
Woolling)  Avas  therefore  bound  to  break  with 
friends  whose  acquaintance  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  agreeable  to  her. 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  Tilly,  /should  have  had  no 
such  idea.  But  you  all  seemed  so  very  angry 
against  the  Bunnys  that  I  thought  you  would 
never  have  any  thing  to  say  to  them  again.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  considered  your  anger  very 
unreasonable  all  the  time." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  she  returned,  with  several 
very  emphatic  nods  of  the  head,  "  I  don't  mean 
to  sacrifice  myself  for  the  Cudberrys.  The 
Cudberrys  don't  appear  to  have  any  intention 
of  sacrificing  themselves  for  me.  I  have  hither- 
to identified  myself,  perhaps  romantically,  with 
the  Cudberrys.  But  I  sha'n't  do  so  any  more. 
Certain  things  have  happened  lately  which  con- 
vince me  that  I  had  better  look  out  for  myself, 
as  other  people  look  out  for  their  selves." 

This  was  the  first  word  I  had  ever  heard 
from  Tilly  of  disparagement  of  the  "family" 
en  7?ia5se'(although  she  would  rate  each  member 
of  it  separately  with  suflHcient  severity),  the 
first  hint  she  had  ever  given  of  an  idea  of  sepa- 
rating herself  from  it  in  any  way. 

In  my  mother's  presence  even  Tilly  put  a 
little  restraint  on  her  boisterous  volubility.  But 
there  were  many  afternoon  hours  which  mother 
passed  in  her  own  room,  and  these  Tilly  took 
advantage  of  to  entertain  us  with  the  gossip  of 
Horsingham.  It  was  a  constant  marvel  to  me 
how  she  had  contrived  to  pick  up  the  news  she 
imparted  to  us. 
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In  this  way  I  learned  that  Matthew  Kitchen 
had  given  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  ei'ec- 
tion  of  a  brick  building,  to  be  called  the  Tab- 
ernacle, and  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the 
dissenting  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  Mr. 
Kitchen  was  quite  an  eminent  man  among  them, 
and  their  preachers  came  from  distant  parts  of 
England  to  receive  the  hospitality  of  his  house, 
and  to  speak  in  his  chapel.  He  was  a  very 
rich  man  for  one  in  his  station,  and  day  by  day 
was  becoming  richer.  He  had  bought  shares 
here  and  there,  and  had  dabbled  in  the  afiiiirs  of 
several  companies  even  in  London  ;  withdraw- 
ing on  each  occasion  at  an  advantageous  mo- 
ment, so  as  to  suffer  none  of  the  troubles  which 
ensued  when  the  said  companies,  as  generally 
happened,  collapsed  into  inextricable  ruin. 

There  was  a  talk  of  some  extraordinarily 
valuable  slate  quarries  having  been  discovered 
not  far  from  Brookfield,  and  of  a  company  being 
formed  to  work  them,  and  of  a  "  City  man" — a 
mighty  personage  on  the  Stock  Exchange — 
coming  down  to  have  a  look  at  the  place  before 
drawing  up  a  flourishing  prospectus  of  the  com- 
pany. And  Sir  Peter  Bunny  had  some  vague 
idea  of  putting  a  little  money  into  it  if  it  looked 
promising.  And  thus  Tilly  rattled  on  with  an 
abundance  of  detail,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the 
innermost  confidence  of  all  the  people  she  talk- 
ed about. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  asked  Donald  to 
give  me  his  promised  explanation.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Tilly  Cudberry  was  going  out  to 
tea  with  some  recent  acquaintance  she  had 
made  in  Horsingham — having  shown  lately 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  make  new  acquaintances 
— and  Donald  promised  me  that  he  would  de- 
vote part  of  the  afternoon  to  telling  me  what  I 
wished  to  know. 

"Why,"  said  I,  "is  it  so  long  a  business, 
then  ?" 

Yes,  it  would  take  some  time,  he  told  me, 
to  enter  into  the  matter  as  fully  as  he  desired. 
I  waited  with  a  good  deal  of  impatience  for 
the  appointed  time,  and  busied  my  brain  with 
a  great  many  conjectures  ;  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, came  near  the  truth. 

We  had  arranged  to  meet  in  the  garden, 
but  the  afternoon  proved  rainy,  and  we  could 
not  go  out.  After  dinner  mother  and  Mrs. 
Abram  left  us  as  usual.  Grandfather  sat  for  a 
few  minutes  in  his  easy-chair,  making  notes  in 
a  memorandum-book.  Donald  and  I  seated 
ourselves  near  the  window  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  Avatching  the  dark,  dropping  clouds 
as  they  slowly  passed  above  the  summits  of  the 
leafy  elms.  Gradually  the  memorandum-book 
dropped  from  my  grandfather's  fingers,  and  he 
fell  into  a  doze.  He  had  latterly  taken  a  hab- 
it of  sleeping  in  his  chair  after  dinner,  rnd  we 
lowered  our  voices  so  as  not  to  disturb  him. 

"Anne,"  said  Donald,  "you  must  prepare 
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for  rather  a  long  story.  Do  you  remember 
hearing  that  I  had  gone  away  suddenly  from 
your  grandfather's  house?" 

"  Remember  it!  How  could  I  have  forgot- 
ten it?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  did  not  know  whether  the  man- 
ner of  my  going  had  ever  reached  your  ears. 
It  was  just  about  the  time  when  your  own 
great  affliction  must  have  swallowed  up  all 
lesser  considerations." 

"  Nevertheless  I  did  hear  that  you  had  gone 
away  from  Morthmds  quite  suddenly  and  se- 
cretly. Grandfather  wrote  us  word.  His  let- 
ter came  just  before — " 

He  pressed  my  hand  silently,  and  after  a 
little  pause  began : 

"  I  walked  to  Diggleton's  End,  and  there, 
the  night  being  threatening,  and  I  fasting  and 
Aveary,  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  your  father's 
old  servant,  Dodd." 

"Where  you  were  robbed  that  same  night." 

"You  know  that  too?  Did  Dr.  Hewson 
tell  you  ?" 

"  He  told  me  the  bare  fact  as  you  had  writ- 
ten it  to  him,  but  I  had  a  fuller  account  of  the 
matter  from  Dodd  himself" 

Then  I  repeated  to  Donald  all  that  Dodd 
had  told  me. 

"Well,"  said  he,  after  hearing  me  out, 
"  that  abbreviates  my  story  very  greatly.  Dodd 
saw  that  I  was  out  of  sorts,  as  he  told  you. 
But,  of  course,  he  did  not  guess  how  heart-sick 
and  wretched  I  was ;  how  miserable  I  was 
rendered  by  my  jealous  thoughts.  During  the 
day,  when  I  Avas  going  about  among  Dr.  Hew- 
son's  patients  in  Horsingham,  I  had  heard 
gossiping  allusions  to  your  engagement  to  Ger- 
vase  Lacer.  Sonie  approved,  some  disap- 
proved it,  but  no  one  insinuated  a  doubt  as  to 
the  fact.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  industriously  spread  the  report  himself.  It 
was  all  very  bitter  to  me,  and  I  resolved  to  go 
away  without  waiting  for  any  leave-taking.  I 
thought  tliat  once  at  a  distance  from  Horsing- 
ham I  should  be  calmer,  and  I  knew  that  I 
could  write  to  Dr.  Hewson  that  which  I  had 
not  self-command  enough  to  say  to  him,  I 
had  not  very  long  before  received  a  remittance 
from  my  father's  bankers  in  London.  There 
remained  of  it  something  over  fifty  pounds,  and 
I  knew  that  that  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
my  present  purposes.  I  intended  to  go  straight 
to  town,  and  there  determine  on  my  future 
course  of  action.  You  have  heard  how  I 
shared  my  supper  Avith  the  stranger  Avhom  I 
found  in  possession  of  the  inn  parlor  when  I 
arrived.  From  the  first  glimpse  of  him  he  im- 
pressed me  most  unfavorably.  There  was 
something  altogether  extraordinary  about  the 
man's  appearance  and  manner." 

"Of  course  there  must  have  been!  Is  it 
not  evident  that  he  was  disguised  ?  And  I 
suppose  you  have  no  doubt  that  he  Avas  the 


thief  Avho  stole 


your  money 


I  have  no  doubt  of  that  Avhatsoever." 

I  suppose  he  Avas   a   'professed'  London 


thief,  Avho  liad  come  to  Horsingham  to  exercise 
his  calling  during  the  race  Aveek." 

"H'm!  Y — yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  there 
was  something  about  the  felloAv  Avhich  puzzled 
me,  and  Avhich  still  puzzles  me,  and  Avhich  that 
hypothesis  does  not  Avholly  account  for." 

"Well,  Donald?" 

"  Well,  my  darling,  Ave  sat  down  to  supper, 
and  the  man  began  to  pour  forth  denunciations 
against  the  Avickedness  of  races,  and  of  those 
Avho  bet  on  them,  those  Avho  took  part  in  them, 
and  those  Avho  Avitnessed  them.  He  talked  in 
a  queer,  snuffling  tone,  interlarding  his  speech 
with  the  cut-and-dried  cant  phrases  of  an  itin- 
erant preacher  of  the  lowest  class.  I  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  be  communicative  ;  I  am  always 
shy  and  reserved  with  strangers,  and  I  partic- 
ularly object  to  the  irreverent  arrogance  of  fel- 
lows of  that  kind.  Which  three  causes  com- 
bined to  keep  me  very  taciturn.  But  the 
stranger  did  not  alloAv  my  manner  to  chill  him. 
He  ate  very  little.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  Avas 
in  need  of  food  ;  and  as  I  ate  my  supper  he 
talked  and  talked,  rampant  and  unabashed. 
By-and-by  he  mentioned  some  names  I  knew." 

"  Our  name,  did  he  not?" 

"Yours  among  others," 

"You  need  not  tell  me  Avhat  he  said,  dear, 
I  can  fancy  too  Avell  Avhat  sort  of  text  poor  fa- 
ther's name  Avould  furnish  to  a  man  of  the  sort 
you  describe." 

"  But,  Anne —  I  promised  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  but  1  find  it  a  more  irksome  task  than  I 
had  counted  on." 

"Donald!  Don't  mistrust  me  !  What  can 
hurt  me  so  long  as  you  hold  my  hand  and  look 
into  my  eyes  confidingly?  I  know  that  you 
believe  in  my  truth,  and  you  must  not  doubt 
my  belief  in  your  believing  !" 

"My  dearest,  the  man  did  not  mention 
merely  your  father ;  he  spoke,  and  at  some 
length,  ofyow.'" 

"Of  we.^" 

"  Sec,  noAv  I  You  blanch  and  quiver  di- 
rectly !  All  that  Avoman's  pride  of  yours  is 
aroused  at  a  touch  !" 

"  No,  dear  Donald.  Please  to  go  on.  I 
Avas  only  startled.  I  am  sure  I  am  acquainted 
Avith  no  such  person  as  the  man  you  speak  of." 

"He  didn't  profess  to  know  you  personally. 
He  had  heard  of  you,  he  said,  from  a  sad  rep- 
robate— one  Avhom  he  had  tried  to  convert  from 
his  evil  Avays,  having  had  some  acquaintance 
Avitli  his  father  and  mother — from  Mr.  Gervase 
Lacer,  in  short.  'But,'  he  said,  'repi'obate  as 
Lacer  may  be  from  a  godly  and  righteous 
man's  point  of  \\q\\,  the  young  Avoman  has  not 
treated  him  very  honorably.  She  has  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  betAveen  him  and  anoth- 
er young  man  Avho  has  money  expectations.' 
He  Avent  on  to  say,  in  the  same  canting  and 
offensive  manner,  that  he  kncAV  you  to  have 
been  solemnly  engaged  to  Lacer — that  he  had 
seen  letters  from  you  to  him." 

"  Letters  !     Letters  from  me  to  Mr.  Lacer  ?" 

"  And  that  it  was  only  on  discovering  that 
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fortune  had  turned  the  cold  shoulder  on  him 
that  you  had  turned  him  yours  also.  When  I 
stopped  him,  abruptly  enough,  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  had  the  honor  to  be  your  friend 
and  your  parents'  friend,  and  that  I  could  not 
listen  to  utterly  unfounded  calumnies  against 
those  whom  I  respected,  he  took  to  his  hypo- 
critical mask  of  sanctimoniousness  again,  and 
spoke  after  the  fashion  of  that  brute  Matthew 
Kitchen.  He  must  bear  witness !  He  had 
tried  to  snatch  his  young  friend  Lacer  as  a 
brand  from  the  burning!  I  left  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  and  walked  out  into  the 
orchard." 

"Donald,  you  did  not  give  any  credence  to 
the  fellow's  statement  ?  I  won't  insult  you  by 
even  asking  the  question.  I  am  sure  you  did 
not." 

"Dear  Anne,  you  must  remember  all  the 
circumstances  as  they  appeared  to  me  at  the 
time.  I  did  not,  of  course,  give  an  instant's 
thought  to  the  accusation  of  mercenary  and  dis- 
honorable conduct  on  your  part.  But  I  dldieeX 
confirmed  in  my  belief  that  you  had  engaged 
yourself  to  Lacer.  Think  what  it  must  have 
been  to  me  to  suppose  you  the  promised  wife 
of  a  man  who  was  capable  of  speaking  your 
name  and  discussing  your  conduct  with  such  a 
one  as  this  stranger!" 

"You  should  never  have  believed  it,  Don- 
ald." 

"It  is  true.  And — I  don't  know  whether 
I  can  make  you  understand  me  when  I  say  that 
I  never  did  thoroughly  believe  it.  Never,  with 
all  my  heart;  that's  just  it,  Anne.  I  believed 
with  my  head,  but  not  with  my  heart.  There 
was  an  obstinate,  blind  conviction  in  me  that 
you  could  not  have  betrothed  yourself  to  such  a 
man.  Eor,  although  he  might  have  deceived 
you  for  a  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  I  could 
not  conceive  your  keen  sense  and  purity  of  mind 
being  entirely  baffled  by  any  amount  of  hypoc- 
risy on  his  part.  And  yet — and  yet — what 
was  I  to  think?  I  turned  away  from  my  in- 
stinctive conviction,  fearing  to  be  fooled  into 
believing  what  I  zt'zsAec/ merely  because  I  wished 
it.  Well,  after  remaining  for  some  time  in  the 
orchard,  I  came  into  the  house  just  as  a  storm 
was  beginning.  It  had  been  threatening  for 
some  hours.  I  went  to  my  room  at  once,  and 
to  bed,  where,  in  spite  of  my  troubles,  and  in 
spite  of  the  thunder  and  the  rain,  I  slept  soundly 
— being,  indeed,  tired  out.  The  next  morning 
came  the  discovery  of  the  robbery,  just  as  you 
have  heard  it  from  Dodd.  But  Avhat  Dodd 
could  not  tell  you  was  this.  The  oily  scrap  of 
paper  which  I  found  on  the  floor  near  my  door, 
and  on  which  it  was  evident  the  thief  had  wiped 
his  fingers  after  oiling  the  lock,  was  a  fragment 
of  a  letter  in  your  handwriting." 

"In  my  handwriting?     Impossible!" 

"Nay,  Anne,  it  is  true.  I  knew  your  hand 
perfectly.  Besides,  there  were  a  few  words 
about  your  father — anxiety  for  him,  and  so 
forth." 

"But —     I  can  not  understand.     How,  in 


Heaven's  name,  could  it  have  come  into  that 
man's  possession  ?" 

"I  had  my  theory  about  that  too.  I  believed 
that  Lacer — the  letter  must  have  been  addressed 
to  Lacer — had  given  it  to  him.  Later  I  fiin- 
cied  the  vagabond  might  have  stolen  the  letter. 
But  it  is  a  strange  matter,  look  at  it  as  we  will. 
Here  is  the  fragment.  I  carefully  preserved 
it.     Judge  for  yourself." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  torn  piece  of  a 
letter,  very  oiled  and  greasy.  The  writing  on 
it  was  mine.  Impossible  not  to  recognize  it. 
And,  moreover,  I  perceived  in  an  instant  that 
it  was  a  portion  of  a  letter  I  had  written  to 
Gervase  Lacer  — the  letter  of  which  I  had 
spoken  to  my  mother.  I  was  stupefied.  I 
turned  the  morsel  of  paper  this  way  and  that, 
as  though  I  could  elucidate  the  mystery  by  do- 
ing so !  Donald  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 
I  glanced  up  at  him  once  suddenly,  as  the  re- 
flection occurred  to  me  how  difficult  it  must 
have  been  for  him  to  believe  in  me  implicitly 
after  seeing  those  torn  lines.  But  there  was 
no  glimmer  of  distrust  in  his  eyes.  Had  there 
been  I  should  have  felt  repulsed,  and  my  lips 
would  have  been  unable  to  utter  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. Very  unreasonably,,  I  grant ;  for 
Donald  might  well  have  been  excused  for  ex- 
hibiting some  touch  of  suspicion — or,  at  least, 
of  uneasiness.  But  he  showed  neither.  This 
was  the  fragment  of  the  letter : 

" Can  you  devise  no  plan You  do 

not  know  how  dear,  how  precious Perhaps 

I  ought  not  to  write  this ;  but  I  cling  to  any 
chance.  Pray  come  and  let  me  speak  to  you. 
You  have  always  professed  so  warm  an  at- 
tachment  We  are  most  anxious  about  fa- 
ther.    Do  not " 

"I  remember  quite  well  writing  this  letter," 
said  I,  after  a  little  pause.  "  It  icas  addressed 
to  Gervase  Lacer,  and  I  wrote  it  just  before 
that  fatal  race  which  brought  us  such  mis- 
ery. I  had  a  wild  kind  of  forlorn  hope  that 
Mr.  Lacer  might  be  able  to  avert  it  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  No  one  *;new  of  my  writing 
at  the  time.  I  told  my  mother  afterward. 
She  will  remember." 

"Now,  my  dearest,  the  mystery  is — hoic  did 
the  man  in  the  inn  get  that  letter?" 

"To  me,  Donald,  I  confess  the  mystery  ap- 
pears insoluble.  I  can  not  even  begin  to  con- 
jecture." 

"Well,"  said  Donald,  laying  the  scrap  of 
paper  on  the  table,  and  leaning  his  forehead 
on  his  hand,  "I  will  tell  you  my  notion.  It 
can  be  but  a  guess,  you  know.  I  think  that 
Lacer  was  mixed  up  with  a  great  many  black- 
guards of  a  thoroughly  low  and  unprincipled 
sort.  Perhaps  he  Avas  by  no  means  the  worst 
among  his  associates."         ^ 

"I  do  believe  that,  Donald!"  cried  I,  quick- 
ly. I  should  have  done  better  to  have  re- 
frained from  the  exclamation,  as  I  felt  directly 
it  had  slipped  out.  But  Donald  was  too  hon- 
est-minded to  do  conscious  injustice  to  anyone. 
So,  albeit  he  looked  a  shade  graver,  he  was  not 
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tempted  into  contradicting  me,  but  said,  quiet- 
ly: "I  say  that  I  think  it  very  likely,  my  dear. 
Jjut  it  is  too  plain  that  he  was  quite  devoid  of 
any  delicate  sense  of  honor  or  honesty,  and 
that  he  spoke  of  you  all  at  Water-Eardley  as 
he  should  not  have  spoken ;  and  made  use  of 
liis  intimacy  there  to  further  his  own  ends. 
Now  it  may  well  be  that  some  fellow  still  more 
rmscrupulous  t-han  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  get  some  hold  on  your  family 
— thought  such  a  letter  as  that  might  serve  him 
in  doing  so :  how  can  we  tell  Avhat  schemes 
might  have  been  hatching?  Say  that  this  man 
got  hold  of  the  letter  surreptitiously ;  then  came 
the  unexpected  result  of  the  race,  and  all  that 
followed  it.  He  could  make  no  use  of  the 
letter  either  with  Lacer  or  your  father.  He 
Avas  trying  to  get  away  from  Horsingham  un- 
recognized. That  much  is  clear.  Most  likely 
he  liad  no  set  purpose  of  robbery  in  his  head 
v.hen  he  entered  Dodd's  house.  The  oppor- 
tunity tempted  him  ;  and  he  used  the  letter  to 
remove  the  oil  from  his  fingers,  either  not  car- 
ing to  keep  it  any  longer,  or  else  not  perceiv- 
ing in  the  darkness  what  it  was." 

"Oh!  and  then  there  Avas  Flower!"  I  ex- 
claimed, clasping  my  hands  together  with  a  sud- 
den recollection  of  that  wretch's  parting  scene 
■\vitl]  my  mother.  Then  I  told  Donald  how  in- 
solent he  had  been,  and  how  he  had  talked 
vaguely  of  letters  of  mine  whicli  he  knew  of. 

We  talked  together  for  some  time  longer 
about  the  strange  business  of  the  letter,  speak- 
ing in  a  low  tone  so  as  not  to  disturb  grandfa- 
ther's slumbers.  Donald  declared  he  felt  almost 
convinced  that  Flower  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter. 

"  But  what  need  we  care  for  it  further,  dear 
Anne  ?"  he  said  at  length.  "  It  made  me  very 
v.retched,  and  brought  a  dark  cloud  between  us 
ior  a  weary  while.  But  now  the  cloud  is  clear- 
ed away  forever  and  a  day." 

"  Forever,  Donald  ?" 

"  Is  it  not,  my  own  one  ?" 

"  It  is  so  good  t)f  you  to  trust  me,  dear, 
f^ome  people  in  your  place  would  always  be 
haunted  by  uncomfortable  suspicions  of — they 
knew  not  what,  unless  the  whole  case  could  be 
made  plainer  than  I  have  any  power  to  make  it 
at  this  time." 

"  '  Some  people  I'  Not  people  who  had  once 
known  Anne  Furness  as  I  know  her." 

Keturah  came  to  the  door  to  call  Donald. 
He  had  been  sent  for  to  a  poor  patient. 

"Don't  wake  grandfather,"  I  said,  warning- 
ly  ;  but  looking  round,  I  saw  my  grandfather's 
eyes  wide  open,  and  mildly  regarding  us. 
Donald  went  away  at  once.  I  accompanied 
him  through  the  glass  door  into  the  garden,  and 
when  I  came  ba^  to  the  dining-room,  which 
was  now  empty,  grandfather  having  gone  to  his 
study,  I  bethought  me  of  the  scrap  of  the  letter, 
and  looked  for  it,  intending  to  exaniine  it  once 
more,  and  to  try  to  recall  the  missing  words  so 
as  to  make  complete  phrases.  But  it  was  gone. 
I  searched  for  it  for  some  time  in  vain.     Then 


it  occurred  to  me  that  if  Keturah's  qui(!k  eye 
had  lighted  on  so  untidy-looking  a  fragment  of 
paper  she  would  undoubtedly  have  consigned  it 
to  the  kitchen  fire.  I  thought  it  best  to  say 
nothing  about  it  until  Donald  should  return. 
And,  indeed,  of  what  use  was  the  paper  now  to 
any  one?  It  might  as  well  be  burned  as  not, 
I  reflected. 


EAKTHQUAKE  LAW. 

EVERY  well-informed  person  has  heard  or 
read  much  of  that  dreadful  earthquake  of 
1812,  which  destroyed  Caracas,  the  capital,  and 
LaGuayra,  the  chief  sea-port,  of  Venezuela,  and 
buried  ten  thousand  people  beneath  their  ruins. 
But  how  few,  even  of  our  intelligent  citizens, 
are  aware  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  hearing  of  this  national  disaster, 
promptly  passed  an  act  appropriating  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  sur- 
vivors of  that  horrible  calamity,  and  directed 
the  President  to  invest  that  sum  in  provisions, 
and  forward  them  in  the  name  of  our  govern- 
ment to  that  of  Venezuela!* 

It  was  a  noble  charity,  and  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

So  also  has  every  body  heard  much  and  read 
much  about  that  earthquake  of  December,  1811, 
which  convulsed  the  entire  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  is  still  familiarly  remembered  as  "  the 
New  Madrid  earthquake."  And  every  school- 
boy is  aware  that  by  its  violence  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  huge  county  of  New  Madrid,  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  Missouri  Territory, 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  that 
in  one  place  a  lake  was  thus  formed  more  than 
fifty  miles  long  and  several  miles  in  width. f 

Yet  how  very  few  Americans  are  aware  that 
this  earthquake  found  its  way  into  Congress, 
and  Avas  felt  for  many  years  as  a  disturbing 
cause  in  every  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment !  But  such  is  the  fact.  And  it  may, 
however  strangely  the  assertion  may  sound,  be 
truly  afiirmed  that  it  elevated  one  judge  to  the 
bench,  produced  at  least  three  judgments  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  occasion- 
ed the  passage  of  six  acts  of  Congress,  and 
brought  forth  ten  opinions  of  attorney-generals ! 

This  earthquake  was  first  felt  in  Congress  in 
December,  1813,  when  Mr.  Hempstead,  the 
delegate  from  Missouri,  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
judge  for  that  Territory,  who  should  hold  his 
court  at  "the  village  of  Arkansas." 

That  "village"  was  distant  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  town  of  New  Madrid, 
which  was  the  county  seat ;  and  the  earth- 
quake had  so  changed  tlie  face  of  the  country 


*  Statutes  at  Large  (Little  and  Brown's  edition),  vol. 
ii.  p.  730.    May,  1812. 

t  A  "detailed  narrative  of  the  New  Madrid  earth- 
quake," by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  may 
be  found  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society"  of  that  State.  See  also  appen- 
dix to  Drake's  "History  of  CinciunatL" 
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as  to  render  a  circuit  of  three  hundred  miles 
necessary  to  make  the  journey  between  them. 

This  circumstance  was  ahnost  equivalent  to 
a  denial  of  justice. 

Congress  willingly  responded  to  Mr.  Hemp- 
stead's appeal  by  passing  the  act  of  January 
27,  1814.* 

The  judge  appointed  under  this  act  was  prob- 
ably the  first,  if  not  the  only,  man  ever  raised  to 
the  bench  by  an  earthquake. 

The  second  Congressional  quake  was  an  act 
for  the  relief  of  those  whose  land  had  been  ma- 
terially damaged  by  the  earthquake.  It  bears 
date  February  17,  1815,  and  is  known  as  "the 
Earthquake  Act,"t  and  its  history  is  worthy  of 
investigation. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  Mr.  M'Kee, 
of  Kentucky,  from  the  Committee  on  Tublic 
Lands  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  report- 
ed a  bill  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  suf- 
fered land  damage,  proposing  to  give  them  in- 
demnity in  public  lands.  It  was  debated  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  l-itli,  amend- 
ed, ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  to  be  read  a 
third  time  on  the  IGth. 

But  it  met  with  opposition  from  Mr.  M'Kim, 
of  Maryland,  who  strenuously  objected  to  the 
admission  of  earthquakes  into  Congress.  He 
could  not  countenance  convulsions  of  nature  or 
infractions  of  the  Constitution  by  conferring 
land — public  land — on  the  victims  of  such  phys- 
ical disorders.  The  pillars  of  the  Constitution 
must  not  be  shaken  by  lax  construction  or  lati- 
tudinarian  benevolence,  though  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  and  volcanoes  should  devastate  ev- 
ery Territory  within  our  national  boundaries,  or 

"the  great  globe  itself, 
And  all  which  it  inhabit." 

^^  Fiat  Constitution^  mat  Neio  Madrid  f^  was 
his  motto,  and  formed  the  burden  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

To  the  direct  force  of  argument  he  added 
the  indirect  aid  of  legislative  strategy,  by  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  intended  to  destroy  the 
bill,  though  nominally  extending  its  benefits. 

The  people  of  Washington  had  not  then  re- 
covered from  the  agitation  occasioned  by  that 
"great  gale  of  August,  1814,"  which  had  filled 
the  city  with  fright,  fractured  roofs,  and  fallen 
chimneys.  Mr.  M'Kim's  amendment  adroitly 
proposed  to  bestow  a  portion  of  the  public  do- 
main on  every  person  residing  in  Washington 
whose  property  had  been  damaged  by  that  well- 
remembered  hurricane. 

But  Mr.  M'Kim  was  defeated,  and  the  bill 
passed,  to  be  enacted  in  both  Houses,  and  the 
act  was,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1815,  "  ap- 
proved" by  James  Madison,  President. 

This  earthquake  law  is  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  late  county 
of  New  Madrid,"  etc. — a  somewhat  startling 
title,  sounding  as  though  the  county  had  been 


*  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 
t  Id.,  vol.  iii.  p.  211. 


utterly  devoured  by  the  earthquake.  It  is  a 
relief  to  the  mind  thus  startled  to  know  that 
local  law  had  changed  the  old  county  limits, 
and  that  this  statute  of  mercy  was  designed  to 
reach  all  who  had  dwelt  within  its  former 
boundaries,  and  whose  lands  had  been  "ma- 
terially injured"  by  tlie  earthquake. 

The  act  authorized  every  such  person  to  ex- 
change his  damaged  lands  for  any  government 
land  in  the  Territory  (except  such  as  included 
lead  mines  or  salt  springs),  "  the  sale  of  which 
was  authorized  by  law." 

The  general  rule  of  exchange  was  acre  for 
acre  ;  but  no  sufferer,  however  great  his  loss, 
could  receive  more  than  one  section,  or  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres ;  and  every  one,  however 
small  his  damaged  lot,  might  claim  therefor  a 
quarter  section,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

This  earthquake  act,  like  that  for  the  relief 
of  Venezuela,  is  one  of  which  every  American 
has  reason  to  be  proud.* 

The  files  of  the  Land-office,  which  I  have 
examined,  show  that,  under  this  law  of  relief, 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  "location  certificates" 
were  issued,  "  varying  in  extent  from  forty  ar- 
pentsf  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres."  If  each 
claimant  represented  a  family  of  five,  and  the 
claims  averaged  two  hundred  acres,  twenty-five 
hundred  persons  were  directly  benefited  by  the 
act,  and  a  hundred  thousand  acres  were  added 
to  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory. 

In  tracing  the  operation  of  the  law  we  dis- 
cover that  it  increased  considerably  the  labors 
of  the  Land-office,  and  in  various  ways  per- 
plexed the  minds — perhaps  it  tried  the  temper 
— of  the  land-officers,  especially  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  of  his  then  official  head,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  But  such  trials  are  in- 
cident to  all  offices  except  sinecures,  and  they 
are  seldom  fatal  at  Washington. 

The  act  called  into  healthy  activity,  and  may 
have  exercised,  the  patience  of  several  attorney- 
generals  of  the  United  States— Mr.  Wirt,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Gilpin — to  whom  this  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  applied  for  "opinions' 
whenever  the  Land  Commissioner  puzzled  him, 
being  first  puzzled  himself  by  new  and  embar- 
rassing  questions  of  construction  or  practice. 
None  of  these  great  lawyers  complained,  how- 
ever, of  being  thus  called  upon ;  and  some  of 
their  opinions  arc  honorable  additions  to  our 
legal  literature. t 

Locations,  nominally  made  under  the  statute, 
were  made  without  regard  to  the  lines  and  an- 
gles of  the  public  surveys,  or  Avithout  respect  to 
a  fair  apportionment  of  the  advantages  of  river 
frontage,  and  in  utter  violation  of  Indian  titles 
and  reservations.  Land  speculators  —  those 
frontier  cormorants  and  buzzards — taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  sufferers'  needs,  bought  up  and 


*  Statues  at  Large,  vol.  iii.  p.  211. 

t  An  arpent  is  nearly  five-sixths  of  an  acre.  A  wood- 
land arpent  is  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter. 

t  Ten  of  these  opinions  are  printed  in  Gilpin's  col- 
lection, and  some  of  them  ax>pear  in  the  series  begun 
by  Mr.  Gushing. 
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resold  their  claims;  or  invented  claims,  and 
forged  all  the  papers,  and  made  np,  by  fraud 
and  perjury,  whatever  proofs  were  needed  to 
support  them  ;  and  sought  to  pervert  the  law 
of  charity  to  purposes  of  greed  and  lucre. 

To  assist  the  Land-office  in  checking  or  cur- 
ing those  evils,  the  attorney-generals  furnished 
the  opinions  above  named. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  May,  1820,  declared  that  the 
patent  must  issue  only  to  the  person  who  owned 
the  damaged  land  at  the  date  of  the  act,  or  to 
his  heirs  or  devisees,  and  not  to  his  assigns, 
"The  law,"  said  he,  "attaches  no  assignable 

quality  to  the  charity  which  it  bestows It 

was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  make  this 

charity  a   subject  of  speculation The  law 

was  framed  to  help  the  poor  who  had  been 
rendered  indigent  by  a  visitation  of  God ;  not 
to  enrich  the  speculator It  was  not  the  de- 
sign of  the  law-makers  to  encumber  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Land-office  with  the  labori- 
ous duty  of  tracing  the  genuineness  of  a  long 
train  of  assignments,  with  all  their  usual  con- 
comitants of  fraud  and  oppression,  if  not  of 
forgery  and  perjury." 

This  is  beautiful  sentiment  beautifully  ex- 
pressed ;  but  it  did  not  find  favor  in  the  courts  ; 
the  judges,  perhaps,  thinking  that  the  owner 
of  Nlw  Madrid  injured  land  might,  in  some 
cases,  be  most  benefited  by  being  allowed  to 
assign  his  claim,  instead  of  locating  it  himself 
and  procuring  a  patent  by  his  own  efforts. 

In  June,  1820,  Mr.  Wirt  gave  another  opin- 
ion, marked  by  his  characteristic  cw-iosa  fdici- 
tas  of  language. 

In  this  he  rebuked  those  scoffers  of  right 
lines  and  angles,  and  of  ranges,  sections,  and 
quarter  sections,  as  well  as  of  a  fair  regard  to 
riparian  advantages,  who  had  located  their 
claims  in  irregular  shapes,  or  had  engrossed 
the  whole  river  front,  appertaining,  as  a  com- 
mon benefit,  to  the  whole  vicinity. 

"Congress,"  in  his  judgment,  "did  not  de- 
sign to  change  or  affect  in  any  manner  that  ad- 
mirable system  of  location  by  squares  which  had 
been  studiously  adopted  in  relation  to  all  their 

Territories The  policy  of  the  law  should  be 

so  far  respected  as  not  to  change  the  rectan- 
gular and  quadrilateral  form"  of  section  and 
subsection,  "which  can  be  efiected  only  by 
making  the  subdividing  line  parallel  and  co- 
extensive with  the  line  of  the  contiguous  quar- 
ter section  which  forms  part  of  the  location." 

He  was  further  of  opinion  that  a  claimant 
entitled  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
but  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  might 
locate  upon  one  or  more  than  one  quarter  sec- 
tion, according  to  the  extent  of  his  claim ; 
and,  if  these  did  not  fully  exhaust  his  right, 
might  locate  the  fractional  residue  upon  the 
fraction  of  another  quarter  section;  but  that 
"  if  there  be  any  local  advantage  (for  example, 
if  one  side  of  it  be  washed  by  a  river)  he  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  so  to  divide  it  as  to  mo- 
nopolize the  whole  of  this  advantage  ;"  and  that 
no  person  should  be  allowed  "  to  string  his  lo- 


cations along  the  shore  so  as  to  pass  fromVone 
range  of  sections  into  another,  and  thereby  to 
engross  the  shore  to  himself;  for,"  said  he, 
"  this  would  be  to  abuse  the  charity  of  the  law 
to  the  public  detriment." 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  these  opinions.  Each 
in  turn  was  the  manifestation  of  some  new 
land  "  quake"  in  the  Land-oflflce,  and  was  also 
the  result  of  the  earthquake  of  1811. 

But  these  quakes  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  Land-oflSce  or  the  office  of  the  Attorney- 
General. 

The  opinion  of ' '  the  law-officer  of  the  govern- 
ment," however  just  or  learned,  is  not  conclu- 
sive, and  does  not  finally  decide  any  thing.  It 
is  advisory,  not  obligatory.  It  may  be  disre- 
garded by  the  President  or  secretary  who  called 
for  it ;  courts  may  treat  it  as  a  legal  nullity ; 
Congress  may  legislate  it  out  of  existence  ;  some 
later  attorney-general  may  give  a  difi^erent  and 
conflicting  opinion. 

I  turn,  therefore,  from  the  executive  to  the 
legislative  aspect  of  this  subject. 

The  third  Congressional  vibration  of  the  New 
Madrid  earthquake  was  manifested  in  the  act 
of  April  9,  1818,*  which  defined  the  time  with- 
in which  New  Madrid  claims  should  be  located. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1822,  the  earthquake, 
appeared  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  Capitol,  and 
overthrew  and  swallowed  up]\Ir.  Wirt's  doctrine 
of  "rectangular  and  quadrilateral  forms"  so 
far  as  regarded  locations  already  made,  but  es- 
tablished it  for  all  cases  to  come,  expressly  con- 
firming those  prior  locations  if  otherwise  con- 
formable to  law.f 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  regard  this  act  as 
indicative  of  a  disordered  condition  of  the  legis- 
lative mind  in  regard  to  those  irregular  claim- 
ants who  were  by  its  operation  quieted  in  their 
irregular  locations. 

This  law,  upon  the  principle  that  Congres- 
sional charity  must  have  a  boundary  in  time  as 
well  as  in  space,  required  that  New  Madrid 
warrants  should  be  located  within  the  ensuing 
year,  thus  giving  a  limitation  of  about  eight 
years  from  the  date  of  the  act. 

The  earthquake  again  fearfully  disturbed  the 
legislative  wisdom  in  March,  1827. J  Various 
sufferers  whose  injured  lands  were  of  less  area 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  who 
could  not,  therefore,  honestly  claim  or  rightfully 
receive,  under  the  act  of  1815,  more  than  a 
quarter  section  of  the  public  land,  had  unlaw- 
fully and  dishonestly  located  much  larger 
claims,  and  clamored  for  patents  as  broad  as 
their  rascality.  They  had  been  holders  of  town 
lots  and  out-lots  of  small  dimensions,  and  in- 
stead of  these  they  were  trying  to  obtain  loca- 
tions by  the  mile. 

By  this  act  of  1827  Congress  made  itself  a 
party  to  their  practices,  and  rewarded  instead 
of  punishing  the  swindlers.      This  new  law  pro- 


*  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 
t  Id.,  vol.  iii.  p.  66S. 

t  See  act  of  March  2, 1827.    Statutes  at  Large,  vol. 
iv.  p.  219,  chapter  34. 
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vided  that  locations  already  made  "in  lieu  of 
lots  and  out-lots  in  and  adjacent  to  the  villages 
of  New  Madrid  and  Little  Prairie,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding six  hundred  and  forty  acres"  (that  is,  a 
square  mile  or  "section"  of  survey)  "to  any 
one  sufferer,  might  be  perfected  into  grants" 
imder  the  act  of  1815,  "any  construction  of" 
tliat  act  "to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Nor  was  this  the  last  or  the  worst  phenome- 
non produced  in  Congress  by  the  New  Madrid 
convulsion ;  for  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years 
came  another  more  terrible  vibration,  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  the  act  of  March  1,  1843.* 

Certain  parties,  in  violation  of  law  and  of 
treaty,  had  located  New  Madrid  claims  on  lands 
belonging  to  Indian  tribes  south  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River — lands  the  Indian  title  to  which  had 
not  been  extinguished,  and  the  quiet  possession 
of  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  those  tribes 
by  the  United  States. 

"When  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished 
the  land  became  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  was  surveyed  and  offered  for  sale,  and 
some  of  it  which  had  been  thus  lawlessly  lo- 
cated by  dishonest  claimants  was  sold  to  honest 
purchasers.  The  titles  thus  honestly  acquired 
were,  ofcourse,  disputed  by  the  fraudulent  claim- 
ants. These  malefiictors  could  not  reasonably 
expect  much  aid  or  comfort  from  courts  of  law. 
They  might,  however,  apply  to  Congress,  and 
perhaps  obtain  legislative  relief  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  wrong-doing,  or,  possibly, 
procure  a  bounty  therefor.  Had  they  not  the 
act  of  1827  to  encourage  them? 

They  did  apply  to  Congress.  They  did  ob- 
tain relief.  They  did  receive  a  bounty  for  their 
misconduct.  The  act  of  1843  met  their  wishes 
exactly  and  entirely.  It  declared  that  loca- 
tions already  made  of  warrants  issued  under 
the  law  of  1815  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  if  made  pursuant  to  that  act  in  other 
respects,  should  be  perfected  into  grants  "in 
like  manner  as  if  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands 
on  the  south  side  of  said  river  had  been  com- 
pletely exting^uished  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  said  act,"  and  that  if  the  lands  thus  wrong- 
fully located  had  subsequently  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  United  States,  the  owner  of  the 
fraudulent  or  illegal  warrants  might,  without 
payme«t,  enter  the  like  quantity  of  any  unap- 
propriated and  unimproved  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  in  tracts  corresponding  with 
the  legal  sectional  divisions  and  lines  of  survey. 

Fortunately  this  is  the  last  act  of  Congress 
relating  to  New  Madrid  sufferers.  What  new 
and  further  legislative  step  in  the  direction  of 
land  frauds  and  trespasses  might  next  have 
been  taken  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  After  a 
quiet  of  seven-and-twenty  years  no  further 
Congressional  convulsion  is  now  probable. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  earthquake  into  the 
solemn  precincts  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  see  what  are  its  effects  upon 
the  judicial  mind. 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  v.  p.  603. 


Three  times,  at  least,  has  that  dignified  tri- 
bunal been  shaken,  and  not  in  every  instance 
very  creditably,  by  New  Madrid  agitations. 
There  may  have  been  other  cases  the  record 
of  which  has  escaped  me. 

The  first  that  I  have  found  is  that  of  Bag- 
nell  V.  Broderick,  in  January,  1839,  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  great  convulsion  of  nature 
in  which  it  originated.*  The  details  of  the 
case  might  be  easily  wrought  into  a  sensational 
romance ;  but  I  must  content  myself  with  a 
meagre  summary  of  the  facts  in  the  note  be- 
low, and  with  the  remark  that  the  court  was 
actually  led  to  decide  that  a  New  Madrid  land- 
warrant,  obtained  by  fraud,,  shall  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  swindler  and  those  holding  un- 
der him  as  assignees  of  the  warrant,  and  that 
the  court  will  not  go  behind  such  patent  to 
give  relief  to  the  defrauded  party,  f 

The  court  was  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  unani- 
mous in  this  lamentable  decision.  Justices 
M'Lean  and  M'Kinley  dissented,  and  did  their 
best  to  keep  the  judicial  ermine  unsoiled,  J  But 
the  honest  man  was  stripped  of  his  estate,  and  it 
was  judicially  given  to  the  scoundrel  who  de- 
frauded him. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  very  next 
New  Madrid  case,  which  came  before  the  court 
in  January,  1844,  the  honest  doctrine  of  the 
dissenting  judges  of  1839  had  become  the  doc- 
trine of  the  entire  court,§  which  declared  unan- 
imously that  "  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous 

*  The  curious  student  will  find  it  reported  in  vol. 
iii,  of  Peters's  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

t  The  outline  of  the  facts  may  bo  given  as  follows : 
On  the  20th  of  May,  iS09,  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half  before  the  earthqualte,  John  Robertson,  being  the 
owner  of  New  Madrid  land,  sold  and  conveyed  it  to 
Edward  Robertson,  who  held  the  title  at  the  time  of 
the  earthqualie,  by  which  the  land  was  materially  in- 
jured. In  October,  1813,  Edward  Robertson  sold  and 
conveyed  a  part  of  the  damaged  land  to  Edward  R. 
Byrne,  and  he  and  Byrne  were  the  sole  owners  when 
the  act  of  relief  was  passed,  and  they  alone  had  any 
claim  under  that  act.  In  1817  the  entire  title  was  vest- 
ed in  Byrne,  who,  in  October,  1818,  located  his  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  as  the  legal  representative  of  John 
Robertson.  Byrne  alone  could  honestly  obtain  a  pat- 
ent for  that  claim;  but  John  Robertson  obtained  it 
dishonestly,  and  the  court  sustained  the  patent  as  too 
sacred  for  judicial  disturbance,  and  so  Byrne  was 
stripped  of  liis  entire  estate. 

t  It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  strong  sentences  of 
these  high-minded  judges.  John  Robertson's  "pat- 
ent," said  they,  "  must  have  been  obtained  fraudulently 
on  the  presentation  of  the  certificate  of  location  made 
by  Byrne.... The  inference  of  fraud  is  as  irresistible 

as  are  the  facts  from  which  it  is  inferred John 

Robertson,  more  than  ten  years  before  the  date  of  the 
patent,  and  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  before  the 
earthquake,  had,  by  his  own  conveyance,  ceased  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  New  Madrid  lands,  which  Avere  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States  by  Byrne.  Having  no 
shadow  of  right,  John  Robertson  could  obtain  the 
patent  in  his  own  name  by  no  other  than  fraudulent 
means,  and  no  court  which  could  feel  itself  authorized 
to  look  behind  the  patent  could  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  title  of  Byrne  valid  against  the  patentee,  who  has 
sought  to  cover  his  fraud  by  this  legal  instrument. 
Judging  from  the  evidence  of  this  case,"  said  Mr.  Jus- 
tice M'Lean,  "  I  have  never  seen  a  grosser  act  of  fraud 
than  the  obtainment  of  this  patent  by  Robertson." 

§  Stoddard  v.  Chambers.     Howard's  Reports,  vol.  ii. 
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principle  to  hold  that  a  patent  should  carry 
the  legal  title,  though  obtained  fraudulently  or 
against  law." 

This  decision  was  pronounced  by  Judge 
]\I'Lean,  who  must  have  smiled  with  more  than 
satisfaction  as  he  thus  announced  that  a  rumina- 
tion of  five  years  had  converted  all  the  judges  to 
his  and  Judge  M'Kinley's  opinion.  He  doubtless 
felt  very  much  as  an  inhabitant  of  New  Madrid 
would  have  felt,  five  years  after  the  submersion 
of  his  lands,  if  a  second  earthquake  had  sud- 
denly raised  them  to  their  former  level. 

Tlie  court  also  decided,  in  this  second  case, 
that  a  New  INIadrid  claim  could  be  located  only 
on  such  public  lands  as  had  been  oftered  for 
sale.  This  was  merely  repeating  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Earthquake  Act,  which  authorizes  lo- 
cations "on  lancls  the  sale  of  which  is  author- 
ized by  law." 

It  would  seem  that  no  legal  proposition  could 
be  plainer  or  truer  than  this.  And  yet  a  ma- 
jority of  the  court — six  out  of  the  nine  judges 
— denied  and  abandoned  it,  in  the  case  of  Barry 
r.  Gamble,  before  the  year  was  at  an  end,*  and 
declared  that  such  a  claim  might  be  located  on 
lands  not  offered  for  sale. 

One  feels  inclined,  on  this  occasion,  to  in- 
quire of  the  court,  as  it  is  said  Jeremiah  INIi.son, 
under  similar  circumstances,  asked  of  a  New 
Hampshire  court,  "  And  now,  let  me  inquire, 
are  your  Honors  a-going  to  stick  ?" 

Three  of  the  judges  adhered  consistently  to 
the  January  opinion  ;  and  we  commend  the  rec- 
ord of  their  dissent  to  those  who  enjoy  clear 
and  convincing  expositions  by  the  minority  of 
the  erroneous  judgments  and  feeble  reasoning 
of  the  majority.  We  have  not  room  for  even 
the  briefest  synopsis  of  the  facts  and  arguments  ; 
and  so  we  leave  this  last  of  the  earthquake  cases 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  critical  student. 

It  is  well  that  the  judicial  aspect  of  our  sub- 
ject has  no  new  phases,  and  its  history  no  new 
cases. 

How  can  we  .account  for  such  contradiction 
of  opinion?  for  such  disturbances  of  the  judicial 
mind? 

So  might  it  be  asked,  who  can  determine  the 
causes  of  the  New  Madrid  earthquake  ? 

It  is  easy  to  say,  in  regard  to  both,  that  the 
convulsion  was  caused  by  unseen  and  mysteri- 
ous forces.  It  is  impossible,  in  regard  to  either, 
to  say  what  set  those  forces  in  motion. 

The  upheaval  of  the  river-bed  below  New 
[Madrid  drove  back  its  waters,  and  compelled 
them  for  many  miles  and  many  lioui-s  to  actu- 
ally run  up  stream,  and  the  old  banks  and  land- 
marks were  washed  away. 

So  in  this  strange  spasm  of  judicial  incon- 
sistency not  only  did  the  true  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  the  New  Madrid  law  disappear,  but  long- 
established  principles  of  justice  were  overwhelm- 
ed as  completely  as  were  the  banks  of  "  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waters"  in  the  earthquake  of  Decem- 
ber, 1811. 


Here  ends  our  review  of  the  legislative,-ex- 
ecutive,  and  judicial  history  of  that  earthquake. 

The  physical  shocks  and  shakes  began  in 
1811,  and  were  repeated  at  various  intervals  in 
1812  and  1813. 

The  metaphysical  agitations  commenced  in 
1814,  and  continued  up  to  December,  184:4:. 

Three  years  was  the  limit  of  the  one  class 
of  convulsions,  and  thirty  years  of  the  other. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  neither  of  them  threatens 
to  return,  to  vex  either  the  soil  of  the  West  or 
the  soul  of  our  government. 


Howard's  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  52.     December,  1844. 


A  SUMMER'S  AMUSEMENT. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS. 
"  T  AURENCE  will  be  here  this  evening  to 

I  ^  say  good-by, "the  squire  (as  he  was  al- 
ways called  in  the  village)  said,  opening  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  looking  in  upon  his 
wife  and  daughters.  "He  leaves  us  to-morrow, 
he  tells  me,"  he  added,  waiting  for  an  answer; 
and  the  answer  burst  from  three  pairs  of  lips  at 
once. 

"Leaves  us  to-morrow!"  Mrs.  Grey  and  two 
of  her  daughters  exclaimed;  but  a  third  daugh- 
ter was  silent,  and  I\Irs.  Grey  glanced  quickly 
at  her  pet  child  as  she  added,  "  What  a  dear, 
changeable  boy  Laurence  is !  he  never  knows 
his  own  mind." 

"Well,  he'll  tell  you  about  it  presently,  when 
he  comes,"  the  squire  said,  walking  oft' to  dress 
for  dinner.  Then  the  ladies  hurried  away  to 
their  several  rooms  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
there  was  no  more  said  about  Laurence  just 
then. 

But  half  an  hour  after,  the  eldest  and  the 
youngest  INIiss  Grey,  happening  to  be  down 
stairs  before  the  others,  spoke  of  him  again. 

"Did  you  see  how  red  and  then  how  white 
Violet  got  when  papa  said  Laurence  was  go- 
ing?" Clarion,  the  youngest  sister,  asked. 

"Yes,  I  did;  I  felt  myself  tingling  in  the 
cheeks  at  the  suddenness  of  it.  I  suppose  he 
will  speak  to  papa  to-night,"  Bessie,  tlie  eldest 
of  the  three,  answered.  "Poor  dear  Violet!  I 
know  she  is  nervous  by  her  being  so  long." 

Violet  was  nervous,  intensely  nervous  ;  but  it 
was  with  the  greatest  happiness  she  had  ever 
known  in  her  young  life  that  she  was  fluftering. 
The  announcement  that  Laurence  was  going 
away  to-morrow  had  been  a  shock  to  her  for  a 
minute  or  two ;  but  after  that  minute  she  told 
herself  that  he  would  be  sure  to  claim  her  open- 
ly before  he  left,  and  give  her  the  right  to  ex- 
press some  of  the  passionate  love  he  had  taught 
her  to  feel  for  him. 

It  was  late  summer  now,  and  ever  since  the 
early  spring  "Sir.  Laurence  Waldron — a  young 
man  who  was  going  to  carve  oiit  a  career  for 
himself  at  the  bar,  and  who  claimed  cousin- 
ship  in  some  rather  remote  degree  with  the 
Greys — had  been  loitering  about  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. INIr.  Grey  had  asked  him  to  be  their 
guest  at  the  Priory,  but  ]Mr.  Waldron  had  pre- 
ferred his  independence.     So  sometimes  he  had 
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staid  at  a  sea-side  place  half  a  mile  oiV,  and 
sometimes-  he  had  taken  lodgings  at  a  farm- 
house on  the  hill.  The  manner  of  life  and  the 
lovely  girls  at  the  Priory  were  pleasant  to  him, 
but  dearer  still  was  the  delight  of  being  abso- 
lutely unfettered. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  had  not  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  her,  he  had  rarely  been  :^art 
from  Violet  Grey.  He  had  ridden  with  lier, 
sketched  with  her,  danced  with  her — flirted  with 
her,  in  fact— until  their  names  were  very  freely 
coupled  together.  Ho  seldom  took  her  hand 
without  making  her  heart  beat  and  her  color 
rise  by  the  way  in  which  he  pressed  it.  He 
poured  out  all  his  sanguine,  ambitious  hoi)es. 
He  took  for  granted  that  she  was  interested  in 
all  that  interested  him.  He  said  as  much  to 
her,  he  often  told  her,  as  he  would  say  to  a  sis- 
ter ;  and,  withal,  he  had  not  yet  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife. 

Perhaps  the  girl  had  been  too  ready  to  be 
won?  People  are  very  apt  to  make  this  char- 
itable suggestion  when  a  man  has  got  a  girl's 
heart  in  his  possession,  and  makes  no  sign  that 
he  wishes  her  hand  to  accompany  it.  Violet 
was  very  fond  of  him — loved  him  very  dearly, 
in  fact,  and  never  for  an  instant  doubted  that 
he  loved  her  equally  well.  Yet,  for  all  this  re- 
liance on  this  reciprocity  of  sentiment,  she  Avent 
through  many  a  period  of  mortification  and  mis- 
ery even  during  these  bright  late  summer  days, 
the  contemplated  closing  in  of  which  caused 
such  consternation  at  the  Priory. 

"I  suppose  he  will  speak  to  papa  to-night," 
Bessie  had  said,  in  answer  to  her  youngest  sis- 
ter's remarks  about  Violet's  pallor  when  Lau- 
rence's departure  was  mentioned;  and,  some- 
how or  other,  this  supposition,  which  she  alone 
had  openly  expressed,  was  in  all  their  minds 
when  they  sat  down  to  dinner  that  day.  JMrs. 
Grey  had  half  expected  him  to  come  in  and  take 
what  the  squire  would  persist  in  calling  pot- 
luck.  She  had  half  expected  him,  and  was 
wholly  disappointed  when  he  did  not  come  ;  for 
the  excellent  lady,  in  spite  of  the  prudence 
which  she  avowed  to  be  her  most  prominent 
characteristic,  was  carried  away  as  utterly  and 
entirely  as  her  daughter  Violet  by  the  free,  open, 
winning  ways  of  the  semi-relation,  semi-stran- 
ger, Laurence  Waldron. 

At  last  silence  on  the  subject  that  was  occu- 
pying the  minds  of  all  became  too  jiainful  for 
further  endurance,  and  Mrs.  Grey  said, 

"  Where  ^is  Laurence  going?  Did  he  tell 
you  ?" 

"  No.  He  said  something  about  his  mother 
wanting  to  see  him,"  the  sqivire  replied.  "  By- 
the-way,  it's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him 
mention  his  mother.  Has  he  spoken  about  her 
to  any  of  you  ?"  he  added,  casting  an  inquiring 
glance  round  the  table. 

"  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his  half-brother, 
Ernest,"  Marion  said. 

"  Yes,  and  so  have  I,"  Bessie  put  in  ;  "  but 
never  of  his  mother." 

*'  I  believe  there  is  a — a  painful  estrangement 


between  ^[r.  Waldron  and  his  mother,"  Violet 
said,  hesitatingly.  "Since  her  second  mar- 
riage she  has  been  cold  to  liim,  and  he  has  felt 
her  neglect  very  much." 

"  Oh,  he's  told  you  that,  has  he?"  Mr.  Grey 
said,  laugliing  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Grey  nodded  her 
head  significantly,  and  said  she  only  hoped 
Laurence  would  have  a  wife  by-and-by  who 
would  make  up  to  him  for  his  mother's  want  of 
affection.  And  to  this  unexcejitionably  friend- 
ly remark  no  one  seemed  to  think  further  an- 
swer than  a  glance  at  Violet  necessary. 

Violet  Grey  was  just  the  sort  of  girl  who 
seemed  to  deserve  a  floral  name.  Pretty,  fair, 
fragile,  and  refined,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  that 
had  a  power  of  looking  a  thousand  deep  feel- 
ings which  Violet  never  felt,  and  soft,  hazel- 
nut-colored hair,  and  a  wavering  expression, 
half  smile,  half  frown,  on  her  brow.  She  was 
just  the  sort  of  girl  to  ascend  at  once  into  a 
man's  heart  and  enthrone  herself  there,  and 
reign  there  unquestioned. 

So  had  she  ascended  and  entlironcd  herself, 
and  so  did  she  reign,  in  Laurence  Waldron's 
heart.  He  had  committed  himself  to  loving 
her,  and  betraying  to  her  that  he  loved  her,  be- 
fore the  thought  of  his  possibly  oi)posing  moth- 
er did  arise.  BufAvhen  that  thought  was  borne 
in  upon  him  by  an  eloquent  epistle  from  her- 
self, he  felt  as  if  no  amount  of  suffering  on  his 
part  could  expiate  the  sin  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  toward  the  girl. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  while  he  was  a  lit- 
tle boy  of  three,  his  mother,  then  the  beautiful 
widow,  Mrs.  Waldron,  became  acquainted  with 
a  man  who  had  but  one  merit  even  in  her  in- 
fatuated eyes.  This  one  merit  was  that  he  was 
a  scion  of  a  noble  house :  he  was  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burgoyne,  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Badding- 
ton.  He  wooed  the  widow  earnestly,  actuated, 
people  said,  by  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
handsome  dowry  she  enjoyed  under  her  late 
husband's  will.  However  that  may  be,  his 
wooing  ended  in  his  wedding  her.  And  as  soon 
as  she  became  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Burgoyne  she 
reaped  the  fruits  of  her  own  imprudence,  and 
found  them  a  plenteous  crop. 

In  the  first  place,  little  Laurence  was  pro- 
tested against  as  an  interloper  and  an  incum- 
brance, and  so  his  mother  (whose  money  kejjf; 
Mr.  Burgoyne's  menage  going)  had  to  put  him 
out  to  board  with  one  of  those  convenient  old 
friends  and  poor  relations  who  do  crop  up  to 
the  relief  of  harassed  women.  The  poor  little 
banished  boy  was  kindly  enough  treated  in  his 
new  home;  but  he  grew  up  under  the  adveiso 
conviction  that  he  was  banished,  and  this  con- 
viction was  not  at  all  favorable  to  a  fnic  men- 
tal development.  Then,  as  years  went  on,  and 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Burgoyne  circle,  he 
found  his  existence  always  deprecated,  as  it 
were,  among  them  by  his  mother.  She  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  fact,  truly,  but  as  a  very  pain- 
ful fact.  He  was  the  living  evidence  that  she 
had  been  loving  to  and  loved  by  some  other 
man  before  she  had  married  this  present  bus- 
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band  of  hers,  whom  she  had  grown  to  both 
dread  and  idolize.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  poor 
young  Laurence  Waldron,  during  tliose  grow- 
ing-up  years,  that  he  was  dear  to  no  human  be- 
ing save  to  his  half-brother,  Ernest  Burgoyne. 

Between  these  two  there  existed  a  hearty, 
boyish,  frank  regard  and  sympathy,  that  was 
born  partly  of  their  natural  good  feeling,  and 
partly  of  their  mutual  contempt  for  and  dislike 
of  the  maudlin  terms  in  which  they  were  rec- 
ommended to  regard  each  other.  Laurence 
was  just  four  years  the  senior  of  his  brother 
Ernest,  and  this  four  years' seniority  became  an 
appalling  thing  in  the  mouths  of  the  matron  and 
virgin  who  managed  and  mismanaged  the  re- 
spective nurseries.  "  Master  Laurence  mustn't 
want  to  have  every  thing  his  own  way,  though  he 
is  four  years  older  than  his  poor  little  brother, 
must  he,  my  lamb?"  the  special  attendant  of 
little  Ernest  Burgoyne  would  say,  pathetically, 
to  her  charge  ;  and  "  Come  to  your  poor  old 
nurse,  dear,  who  loves  you  still,  though  your 
nose  is  put  out  of  joint  by  the  fine  young  gen- 
tleman Avho  thinks  he's  to  carry  all  things  be- 
fore him,"  the  indiscreet  old  harridan  who  min- 
istered to  the  wants  of  the  poor  little  Esau  would 
say.  The  effect  of  these  speeches  was  to  en- 
gendc  •  bitter  bad  feeling  and  cruel  heart-burn- 
ings between  the  nurses.  But  the  nurslings 
were  uninfluenced  by  them,  or,  rather,  were  in- 
fluenced by  them  in  a  Avay  that  was  entirely 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  speakers.  The 
brothers  loved  each  other,  in  fact — loved  each 
other  with  a  love  surpassing  that  which  is  very 
often  felt  by  those  who  are  born  and  nurtured 
together  in  amity. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  from  the 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  fraternal 
feeling  was  engendered  that  the  little  brothers 
met  frequently,  though  they  did  not  dwell  in 
the  same  tent.  INIrs.  Burgoyne  was  capable  of 
conceding  much,  but  not  of  conceding  every 
thing.  She  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those  most 
aggravating  of  all  God's  creatures,  who  always 
adopt  half  measures.  She  did  in  this  instance 
consent  to  wring  her  own  heart  and  wound  her 
son  Laurence  by  turning  him  visibly  out  of  her 
house,  and  apparently  out  of  her  heart ;  and 
this  she  did  to  please  her  husband.  But  she 
nullified  her  graciousness  toward  her  ungra- 
cious spouse  by  perpetually  having  the  little 
boy  "  to  spend  the  day  with  Ernest."  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne knew  himself  to  be  liable  to  a  sight  of 
his  predecessor's  offspring  at  odd  hours,  and 
what  he  considered  unseemly  times.  "The 
brat  is  a])out  the  house  like  a  tame  cat !  I  do 
wish,  Helen,  that  you  would  do  one  thing  or 
the  other  :  keep  him  altogether  if  you  must ;  get 
rid  of  him  altogether  if  you  can.  Only  let  it 
be  one  thing  or  the  other."  To  this  awful  re- 
quest Mrs.  Burgoyne  could  only  say,  "Woe  is 
me,"  in  her  heart,  and  "What  shall  I  do?" 
with  her  pleading,  infirm-of-))urpose  tongue  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Burgoyne  i-eturned  her  no  definitely 
guiding  answer,  she  went  on  her  way  without 
doing  "one  thing  or  the  other"  with  the  de- 


cision which  her  husband  deemed  desiraliie. 
The  boys  grew  up  seeing  much  of  one  another, 
loving  each  other  well ;  and  when  Laurence 
flung  free  of  the  trammels  the  poor  relations 
had  cast  about  him,  and  went  forth  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  Avorld,  the  memory  of  his 
brother  Ernest  was  the  softest,  sweetest  one  he 
had? 

Of  Ernest  he  had  frequently  spoken  to  Vio- 
let Grey,  telling  the  girl,  in  many  a  circumlo- 
cutionary  phrase,  that  he  craved  from  her  a  sis- 
terly regard  for  this  brother  of  his.  And  Vio- 
let had,  half  frankly,  half  shyly,  suffered  the 
expression  of  some  such  feeling  to  be  wrung 
out  of  her,  qualifying  it  by  a  statement  of  there 
being  a  possibility  of  her  never  knowing  Ernest, 
and  of  Ernest  never  hearing  of  her.  In  reply 
to  this  Laurence  Waldron  was  apt  to  observe 
that  the  laws  of  sympathy  must  eventually  bring 
two  people  who  were  so  dear  to  him  together. 
And  Violet  believed  him. 

Violet  believed  him ;  and  yet  her  heart  con- 
tracted with  the  sharpest  pain  she  had  ever  felt 
when  he  came  to  her  side  late  that  night  and 
wished  her  a  hearty,  friendly  "good-by."  He 
had  been  singularly  blithe  and  unembarrassed 
and  charming  during  this  last  visit  of  his — so 
unembarrassed  and  so  charming  that  Mrs.  Grey 
and  Bessie  and  Marion  forgot  what  they  had 
heard  relative  to  his  departure  on  the  morrow. 
But  Violet  never  forgot  it  once — not  even  when 
she  was  listening  to  some  of  his  brightest  sal- 
lies. She  sat  dumb  with  the  agony  of  impa- 
tience that  no  efforts  of  her  own  could  allay. 
Her  heart  was  his,  to  take  to  himself  or  to  cast 
aside  as  he  willed.  He  was  strong — she  prayed 
vehemently  that  he  would  be  merciful. 

"Well,  I'm  off"  to-morrow,"  he  said  at  last, 
gayly,  introducing  the  subject  himself. 

"You  will  soon  be  back  with  us,  I  hope?" 
Mrs.  Grey  said. 

"Not  very  soon,  Mrs.  Grey.  My  brother 
Ernest  has  got  into  some  trifling  difficulty,  and 
my  mother  wants  me  to  see  him  and  use  my  in- 
fluence to  induce  him  to  do  as  she  pleases." 
He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  as  if  the  idea  of  his 
siding  with  his  mother  and  opposing  Ernest 
was  comical — and  contemptible.  Eor  the  first 
time  there  was  something  jarring  to  Violet  in 
his  laugh.  It  sounded  as  if  he  could  be  both 
crafty  and  cruel. 

Still  she  believed  him — even  when  he  was 
leaving  her  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  just  a 
few  sweet-toned,  indefinite  words.  He  was  the 
sort  of  man  in  whom  girls  like  to  believe :  a 
well-grown,  well-set-up,  fair,  rather  florid  young 
Englishman,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  and  bright, 
wavy,  chestnut  hair,  and  a  dulcet-toned  voice. 

"He  will  come  back  and  say  what  he  has 
taught  me  to  long  to  hear,"  the  girl  thought,  as 
she  met  his  parting  loving  glance.  And  then 
he  was  gone ;  and  she  had  nothing  but  this 
f;iith  in  him  to  fortify  her,  and  to  enable  her  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  family  remarks. 

"I  suppose  he  whispered  something  we  didn't 
hear,"  Bessie  said  to  Marion.      "Violet  looks 
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quite  satisfictl,  and  she  wouldn't  look  that  if  he 
had  left  her  in  the  uncertainty  in  which  he  has 
left  us." 

"  I  wisli  lie  had  spoken  to  papa  :  people  will 
ask  so  many  questions,"  IMarion  replied  ;  and 
then  the  sisters  diverged  into  other  topics,  and 
Violet's  prospects  ebbed  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

But  Violet  had  not  even  the  poor  comfort  of 
a  few  whispered  words  to  dwell  upon  during  the 
lirst  few  days  after  Laurence  had  left  them. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  she  had  something- 
something  tangible,  but  hardly  to  be  considered 
satisfactory.  The  something  she  had  was  a 
letter  from  Laurence,  and  it  ran  as  follows  : 

"My  pear  Violet,— I  left  the  Priory  in  such  haste 
the  other  night  that  I  forgot  to  ask  you  if  you  had 
done  with  Browning's  poems.  A  friend  of  mine  wants 
to  read  his 'Last  Duchess.'  I  am  staying  here  with 
Ernest,  who  has  set  up  an  atelier  and  commenced  a  ca- 
reer as  a  portrait  painter.  He  has  got  wrong  with  his 
father  and  mother,  and  they  are  not  going  the  way 
to  get  him  right.  The  'little  difficulty'  I  so  cursorily 
alluded  to  before  your  people  when  I  made  my  adieus 
to  you  all  was  about  a  lady  with  whom  he  has  fallen 
in  love.  This  is  his  secret;  therefore  I  must  ask  you 
to  keep  it.  I  hope  all  will  end  well.  The  rich  au- 
tumn tints  must  glorify  the  Priory  exceedingly  just 
now :  when  shall  I  see  it  again ! 

"  Believe  me,  yours  ever, 

"Laurence  Waldron. 

"The  Temple,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  \V." 

This  letter  was  received  by  Violet  in  full 
family  conclave,  and  it  was  very  much  a  habit 
in  the  Grey  family  to  show  their  letters  to  one 
another.  This  mutual  confidence  system  has 
its  advantages ;  it  likewise  has  its  drawbacks. 
Violet  experienced  some  of  these  latter  now,  as 
her  mother  asked  her, 

"Who  is  your  letter  from,  Violet?" 

"Mr.  AValdron,"  Violet  answered,  blushing 
furiously.  There  was  nothing  in  the  letter  that 
might  not  have  been  shown  to  the  whole  world, 
iis  far  as  she  was  concerned  ;  but  that  one  lit- 
tle sentence  concerning  his  brother  sealed  her 
lips — that  one  little  unimportant  sentence  which 
he  had  been  far  wiser  to  have  left  unwritten. 

"And  are  we  not  to  hear  what  he  says?" 
Mrs.  Grey  said,  smiling  hopefully,  while  her 
sisters  gave  Violet  sympathetic  glances  that 
she  felt  to  be  quite  superfluous. 

"He  wants  his  Browning  that  he  lent  me,'' 
Violet  stammered.  "  That  is  why  he  has  writ- 
ten to  me."  Then  she  looked  up  bravely,  and 
added,  "Don't  ask  me  to  read  the  rest;  I  am 
not  free  to  do  it,  and — oh  dear!  how  can  I 
make  you  imderstand !" 

"We  will  not  try  to  force  your  confidence, 
my  girl,"  her  father  said,  gravely. 

"Oh,  papa,  don't!  don't!  don't  misjudge 
me.  He  tells  me  something  that  he  doesn't 
wish  to  have  known  to  any  body  yet.  I  wish 
he  hadn't  told  me,  with  all  my  heart,"  the  girl 
wound  up,  suddenly  ;  and  then,  with  a  petulant 
iiir  that  was  a  new  thing  in  Violet,  she  tore  the 
letter  into  tiny  bits,  and  crumpled  them  up  in 
her  hand. 

"  Now  you  will  go  on  thinking  it  was  a  love- 


letter,  and  I  have  destroyed  my  proof  that  it 
was  not,"  she  cried,  in  an  agony  of  vexation,  as 
she  saw  them  all  viewing  her  with  the  sort  of 
mournful  tenderness  with  which  the  universally 
benevolent  are  apt  to  regard  a  moth  perversely 
bent  upon  its  own  destruction.  "He  has  writ- 
ten me  a  little  common])lace  letter  that  lie 
might  have  written  to  papa  or  any  one — a  let- 
ter that  doesn't  give  me  a  grain  of  comfort,  and 
yet  I  can't  tell  you  what  its  contents  are,  though 
they  are  nothing  to  me." 

"Do  you  need  comfort,  my  child?"  her 
mother  asked,  tenderly,  while  Mr.  Grey  got  up 
and  stalked  out  of  the  room.  And  then  Violet 
knew  that  her  love  was  known  and  watched, 
and  that  speculations  were  rife  about  what  re- 
turn was  made  for  it.  His  letter  might  have 
been  addressed  to  the  most  commonplace  ac- 
quaintance ;  it  had  not  satisfied  one  of  her 
strong  yearnings  for  one  loving  word  :  and  yet, 
in  the  eyes  of  her  own  family,  she  Avas  put  in 
the  position  of  being  secretly  and  ardently 
wooed.  They  judged  according  to  their  lights, 
and  their  lights  misled  them. 

It  grew  very  hard  to  bear,  the  home  life  of 
the  girl,  soon  after  this.  They  scorned  to  sus- 
pect Violet  of  any  thing  clartdestine,  but  it  was 
terrible  to  her  to  know  and  feel  that  they  sus- 
pected him.  "He  has  tried  to  lure  her  into  a 
secret  engagement,  and  she's  breaking  her  heart 
because  she's  too  noble  to  agree  to  it,"  the  moth- 
er would  say,  with  sighs  of  sympathy  ;  and  Mr. 
Grey  would  mutter  stray  words  of  wrath  against 
all  wandering  and  fair-spoken  strangers  in  a  sus- 
picious way  that  was  foreign  to  him.  So,  life 
being  Avearisome  at  the  Priory,  Violet  hailed 
with  delight  a  letter  from  an  old  school-fellow, 
who  was  anxious,  as  behooves  a  bride,  to  show 
her  new  house  and  husband  to  her  friend  Violet 
Grey. 

"  We  have  a  sweet  cottage  in  that  delectable  debata- 
ble ground  which  lies  between  Bayswater  and  Kensing- 
ton," she  wrote.  "  Come  and  stay  with  us,  and  see 
how  admirably  I  manage  to  control  a  set  of  the  best- 
trained,  and  consequently  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with,  domestics  in  London.  Mr.  Taylor  longs  to  know 
you,  and  I  can  introduce  you  to  two  of  the  most  de- 
lightful young  men  in  England.  One  of  them  is  threat- 
ening to  defy  Mrs.  Grundy  at  present,  but  that  only 
makes  him  the  more  delightful.  If  you  can  come  at 
all,  join  me  at  the  Pier  Hotel,  Brighton,  one  day  of  next 
week,  and  write  there  to  say  which  day  it  shall  be.  We 
will  then  go  home  together. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Gertrude  Taylor." 

"I  shall  go  if  you  will  let  me,"  Violet  said 
to  her  mother  when  this  letter  came  under  dis- 
cussion. 

"The  change  will  do  you  good,"  Mrs.  Grey 
assented, 

"  Mamma,  don't  put  it  in  that  way.  I  don't 
want  change — at  least,  I  don't  need  change  ; 
only  I  should  like  to  go."  From  which  speech 
they  all  drew  the  deduction  that  Violet  had 
some  secret  cause  of  anxiety  connected  with 
Laurence  Waldron. 

The  day  came  for  Violet  to  join  her  friend 
Mrs.  Taylor  at  Brighton,  and  the  young,  happy 
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married  woman  met  the  girl  with  a  gushing  air 
of  ghid  hapi^iness  that  contrasted  vividly  with 
Violet's  uncertainty  and  constraint.  For  it  is 
a  truth  that  the  secrecy  which  had  been  forced 
upon  her  and  the  silence  of  Laurence  had  de- 
veloped both  these  things  in  her.  She  no  lon- 
ger felt  sure  of  him.  How,  then,  could  she 
feel  sure  of  herself,  or  of  any  thing  else  in  the 
world  ? 

It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  composure 
she  desired  to  maintain  about  him  before  stran- 
gers, that  Laurence  Waldron's  name  was  the 
first  mentioned  at  the  dinner-table  that  night. 
"  I  wanted  my  favorite,  Laurence  Waldron,  to 
dine  here  to-day,"  Mrs.  Taylor  said.  "I  told 
him  I  had  a  lovely  friend  coming,  but  he  turn- 
ed a  careless  ear." 

"You  didn't  mention  my  name,  did  you?" 
Violet  asked,  with  a  vexed  air. 

"No,  I  didn't.     But  why?" 

"Because  I  happen  to  know  Mr.  Laurence 
Waldron,  and  I  should  not  like  to  think  that 
he  '  turned  a  careless  ear'  to  the  tidings  of  my 
coming,"  Violet  ^fcid,  telling  the  truth — as  peo- 
ple do  sometimes — to  cover  her  confusion. 

"No;  I  mean  you  two  to  fall  in  love  with 
one  another,  though.  He's  a  little  absorbed 
just  now  in  a  love  affair  of  his  brother's — " 

"Then  they  are  your  two  delightful  young 
men?" 

"  Of  course  they  are.  Didn't  I  mention 
their  names  to  you,  either  ?  Oh  dear,  how  un- 
premeditatedly  cautious  I'm  becoming !  Ernest 
Burgoyne,  his  half-brother,  looks  ten  times 
quieter  and  less  likely  to  fall  into  a  scrape  than 
Laitrence,  and  yet  he  has  been  the  one  to  do  it. 
He's  married  to  a  lovely  being  of  inferior  birth 
who  sat  to  him  as  a  model.  I  have  screwed  so 
much  out  of  them  by  a  judicious  course  of  in- 
terrogations, which  my  husband  characterizes 
as  idle  curiosity.'' 

"jNIarried,  is  he?  Tiien  what  good  can 
Laurence  do  with  his  parents  for  him  ?"  Violet 
asked. 

"I  really  can't  tell  you,  my  dear ;  and  as  Lau- 
rence's interests  are  not  at  stake,  I  really  don't 
care.  The  woman's  beauty  is  bewitching.  I 
have  seen  her  once  with  Laurence.  He  didn't 
introduce  me,  of  course." 

There  Avas  no  more  said  on  the  subject  that 
was  the  most  interesting  in  the  world  to  Violet 
until  she  was  settled  with  her  friends  at  their 
bijou  house  in  the  Addison  Road.  Then  ]Mrs. 
Taylor  called  Violet  to  the  window,  and  point- 
ed out  a  picturesque  abode  just  opposite. 

"  That  is  the  Temple,  Mr.  Burgoyne's  house, 
and  there — quick  I — at  the  window  is  ]Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne herself." 

Violet  looked,  and  saw,  leaning  against  the 
half-closed  French  window  of  the  opposite 
house,  a  woman  whose  beauty  was  indeed  be- 
witching; a  woman  who  was  past  her  first 
girlhood,  whose  age  might  be  about  five-and- 
twenty,  perhaps,  but  from  whose  luxuriant  face 
and  form  time  had  not  taken  one  charm ;  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  woman,  with  a  rich,  fair 


face  framed  in  hair  of  that  true  ruddy,  golden 
hue  that  we  see  in  old  Venetian  pictures. 
What  color  her  eyes  were  Violet  could  not 
see ;  but  they  were  dark,  deep,  soft,  and  ex- 
pressive, and  were  heavily  fringed.  So  much, 
at  least,  was  perceptible  even  at  the  distance 
she  stood.  Her  mouth  was  winningly  lovelv. 
and  as  she  kept  on  smiling,  and  showing  a  nest 
of  little  dimples  in  her  chin  and  cheek,  Violet 
exclaimed, 

"  Mr.  Burgoyne's  infatuation  is  quite  ac- 
coimted  for." 

"Yes;  isn't  she  a  Venus?  But  I  shrewdly 
suspect  that  she  is  a  vulgar  Venus.  Models 
spring  from  the  ranks,  as  a  rule,  you  know. 
But  doesn't  she  know  how  to  dress  ?  Just  look 
at  the  shade  of  that  purple  velvet !  She  will  go 
out  riding  at  the  fashionable  hour  Avith  the 
two  young  men,  and  then  you  will  see  how  su- 
perb she  looks  in  her  habit." 

"Does  Laurence  always  go  witli  tliem?" 

"Yes — Mr.  Waldron  does.  I  didn't  know 
you  were  intimate  enough  with  him  to  call  him 
Laurence,"  Mrs.  Taylor  said,  dryly. 

"It's  hearing  you  speak  of  him  with  such  fa- 
miliarity led  me  into  error,  Gertrude,"  Violet 
said,  calmly.  But  though  she  spoke  calmly, 
she  knew^  that  she  had  betrayed  the  secret  of 
her  love  to  yet  another  human  being. 

The  tale  of  all  that  took  place  during  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks  must  be  hurried  over, 
in  order  to  reach  the  denouement  before  the 
space  allotted  for  this  story  is  exceeded.  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor's  lovely  guest  were  at- 
tractions that  both  the  brothers  seemed  to  find 
irresistible.  They  would  saunter  in  of  a  morn- 
ing, and  obtain  admission  to  Mrs.  Taylor's  bou- 
doir, where  Violet  and  her  hostess  usually  sat ; 
and  there  they  would  remain,  reading  poetry 
and  politics,  till  courtesy  compelled  Mrs.  Taylor 
to  invite  them  to  luncheon.  And  all  this  time 
Ernest's  neglected  wife  was  never  alluded  to, 
and  Violet  was  becoming  more  and  more  deep- 
ly attached  to  Laurence. 

"  Why  doesn't  Laurence  Waldron  speak  out? 
He  evidently  adores  her,  and  has  done  so  for 
months.  All  that  time  he  was  away  he  was 
down  in  their  neighborhood,"  JNIrs.  Taylor  said 
to  her  husband.      And  he  replied  : 

"  I  honestly  confess  that  I  don't  care  half  as 
much  about  Laurence's  reserve  as  I  do  about 
Burgoyne's  want  of  it  toward  your  friend. 
Don't  you  see,  Gertrude,  that  Burgoyne  is  in 
love  with  her  to?  and  he  has  a  wife." 

"No,  I  do  not  see  it,"  Mrs.  Taylor  said, 
stoutly.  Nevertheless  she  made  up  her  mind  tO' 
speak  to  her  favorite,  Laurence,  about  it.  "  It 
will  stir  him  up  a  bit,"  she  thought,  "and  make 
him  jealous  for  Violet." 

She  put  her  plan  into  execution  that  very 
night,  while  they  Avere  waiting  for  Violet  to 
come  down  dressed  to  go  to  the  opera  with  the 
Taylors  and  Laurence.  Ernest  was  to  join 
them  in  their  box  later  in  the  evening. 

"  I  am  glad  your  brother  dined  at  the  Arts 
to-night,"  Mrs.  Taylor  began,  abruptly. 
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"  Why  ?"  he  asked,  starting  from  his  position 
by  the  window. 

"  Because — to  be  quite  frank  with  you — he  is 
here  too  much.  What  must  that  poor  wife  of 
his  think  of  it?  She  is  his  wife,  is  she  not?" 
the  matron  went  on,  anxiously.  "I  have  not 
been  deceived  about  her  marriage?" 

"  You  have  not  been  deceived  about  her  being 
married.  She  is  married  safely  enough,  con- 
found it !"  he  muttered. 

"Poor  thing!  what  must  she  feel  when  she 
sees  her  husband  so  constantly  with  a  lovely 
girl  like  Miss  Grey?" 

"  Mrs.  Taylor,  you  are  right  to  blame  me  ; 
but  spare  me  to-night — let  me  enjoy  to-night." 

*'Why  should  you  take  your  brother's  mis- 
conduct to  heart  so  seriously  ?"  she  said,  earnest- 
ly and  kindly.  "  Violet  is  in  no  danger  from 
Ernest,  I  can  assure  you ;  but  he  has  no  right 
to  trifle  with  the  happiness  of  that  poor  woman, 
who  is  kept  under  such  a  cloud.  I  begged  him 
yesterday  to  introduce  her  to  me,  and  his  an- 
swer was  that  she  would  know  no  one.  She 
must  feel  outraged  by  her  husband,  to  come  to 
such  an  unwise  decision." 

"  Let  me  have  to-night  to  think  over  things," 
he  pleaded,  with  a  strange  earnestness ;  and  then 
Violet  came  in. 

That  night,  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  opera 
box,  he  scribbled  a  few  words  and  gave  them 
into  Violet's  hands.  She  fed  on  them  in  her 
heart  all  the  way  home  ;  she  sprang  up  into 
her  room  without  a  moment's  pause,  when  she 
got  home,  to  read  them.  The  oifer  must  have 
come  at  last.  She  fell  on  her  knees  and  thank- 
ed God  in  a  fervent  prayer  that  he  had  per- 
mitted her  to  be  so  blessed.  The  offer  had 
come  at  last !  and  it  Avas  couched  in  these 
words  :  "  Violet,  you  know  how  madly  I  love 
you ;  trust  yourself  to  me,  and  leave  London 
with  me  to-night.  If  you  will  not  do  this,  you 
condemn  us  both  to  bitter  misery  ;  for  we  shall 
be  parted  by  a  power  I  shall  be  powerless  to 
oppose  after  to-night.  I  shall  wait  for  you  in 
a  carriage  at  the  top  of  the  road  until  three 
o'clock  ;  you  must  find  means  to  come.  Vio- 
let, my  love,  you  will  destroy  me  if  you  do  not." 
Then  he  signed  his  initials,  after  declaring  him- 
self to  be  "  her  lover  eternally."  The  girl  read 
the  letter  while  she  was  still  upon  her  knees  in 
the  attitude  into  which  she  had  fallen  to  thank 
God  for  the  great  joy  he  had  given  her.  When 
she  had  finished  it  she  groveled  down  and  lay 
with  her  head  upon  the  ground  for  some  time  ; 
and  while  she  lay  there  her  youth  fled  from  her, 
and  the  conviction  Avas  borne  in  upon  her  that, 
come  what  would,  for  her  the  bloom  of  life  was 
gone. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Violet  Grey  did  not 
leave  her  friend's  roof  at  three  o'clock.  Sever- 
al times,  as  she  sat  up  in  the  dark,  listening, 
she  heard  impatient  footsteps  pass  her  window, 
and  she  recognized  them  for  Laurence's.  They 
trampled  out  the  last  particle  of  her  trust  in 
him — but  they  did  not  trample  out  her  love. 

That  lasted :    it  did  not  even  die  in  hate 


when  Ernest  Burgoyne  came  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  a  confession.  He  had 
a  horrible  task  to  fulfill,  poor  fellow,  for  he  had 
come  to  love  Violet  desperately  ;  and  he  had 
to  tell  her  that  his  brother,  whom  she  loved, 
had  been  married  for  more  than  a  year  to  the 
beautiful  woman  who  had  passed  as  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne. "  I  lent  myself  to  the  deception  be- 
cause my  mother  would  have  stopped  his  al- 
lowance if  she  had  known  the  truth,"  he  said  ; 
"but  it  became  unbearable  at  last,  especially 
after  you  came  here,  and  her  jealousy  got 
roused.  It  culminated  this  morning,  when  I 
declared  that  I  should  come  over  here  and  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  Laurence  has  taken  his 
wife  away,  and  means  to  go  to  Australia,  where 
they  will  be  unknown.  Not  that  there  is  any 
thing  against  my  poor  sister-in-law;  but  Lau- 
rence's own  feelings  wouldn't  allow  him  to  re- 
main in  England.  He  was  out  all  last  night, 
and  this  morning  when  he  came  home  his  utter 
despair  and  his  self-reproaches  were  horrible  to 
listen  to." 

"He  did  not  tell  you  why  he  was  out  all 
night,  did  he  ?"  Violet  asked,  quickly. 

"No,"  Ernest  answered;  and  then  Violet 
breathed  another  prayer  of  thankfulness  that 
the  full  measure  of  his  sin  was  unknown  to  the 
brother  who  loved  him  so  well  still. 

It  was  fully  two  months  after  these  occur- 
rences before  Violet  could  make  up  her  mind 
to  allude  to  them  in  her  letters  home.  Then 
she  did  it  in  the  following  terms  to  her  mother  : 

"You  know  that  Laurence  Waldron  was  very 
dear  to  me.  I  say  this  to  you  now  because  I 
want  you  to  understand  how  I  suffered  when  I 
heard  he  was  married,  in  order  that  you  may 
spare  me  the  further  suffering  of  having  to  ex- 
plain things.  He  is  married,  and  he  has  taken 
his  wife  to  Australia ;  and  I  live  to  write  this  to 
you — this,  and  something  else :  that  another 
man,  and  that  man  his  brother,  has  asked  me  to 
be  his  wife.  But  what  was  a  summer's  amuse- 
ment to  Laurence  Waldron  was  more  to  me. 
I  shall  be  your  old -maid  daughter,  mother 
dear  ;  for  I  hope  that  Bessie  and  Marion  will 
be  more  fortunate  than  I  have  been. " 


WAITING. 

Waiting  for  health  and  strength, 

Counting  each  flickering  pulse,  each  passing  hour, 
And  sighing  when  my  weary  frame  at  length 

Shiks  like  a  drooping  flower. 

Waiting  for  rest  and  peace— 

Kest  from  unraveling  Life's  perplexing  woof- 
Peace  from  the  doubts  that  crouch  like  hidden  foes, 

And  glare  at  me  aloof. 

Waiting  for  absent  eyes, 

Bright  as  the  sunrise  to  the  lonesome  sea, 
Lovely  as  life  to  youth's  expectant  gaze, 

And  dear,  next  heaven,  to  me ! 

Thou  who  didst  watch  and  pray, 

Quicken  the  pulse,  bid  Doubt  and  Weeping  flee ! 
Or,  if  these  must  abide,  still  let  me  say, 

Bring  back  the  loved  to  me  I 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  :\rAGAZINE. 


LYELL  AND  GEOLOGY.* 

A  STORY  is  related  of  a  young  man  who, 
desiring  to  learn  something  of  geology, 
asked  at  a  hookstore  for  the  best  elementary 
work  on  that  subject.  On  opening  the  book 
that  was  offered  to  him,  and  turning  over  the 
leaves,  and  finding  the  work  illustrated  through- 
out with  engravings  of  plants  and  animals,  he 
said : 

"No,  it  was  a  text-book  of  geology  that  I 
wished  for.  This  seems  to  be  a  work  on  natu- 
ral history." 

So  numerous  were  the  vegetable 
and  animal  forms  that  were  delin- 
eated upon  the  pages  of  the  vol- 
ume that  the  work  seemed  to  be 
occupied  altogether  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  instead  of  being 
intended  to  illustrate  the  appear- 
ance and  the  characteristics  of 
geological  formations. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  ex- 
tent the  study  of  geology  has  be- 
come the  study  of  fossils.  Eossils, 
in  fact,  constitute  the  language  in 
which  the  geological  records  are 
to  be  read.  The  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy  has  made  such 
progress,  and  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope are  so  great,  that  the  spe- 
cific differences  of  the  various 
plants  and  animals  in  a  fossil 
form  can  be  easily  and  very  cer- 
tainly determined ;  sometimes  even 
when  only  a  fragment  of  the  orig- 
inal form  remains.  And  the  mass 
of  observations  which  have  been  made  by  the 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  labor- 
ers that  have  now  for  half  a  century  been  en- 
gaged in  this  field  is  so  great  that  the  most  im- 
portant results  have  been  established  on  evi- 
dence so  conclusive  that  no  single  individual 
who  really  looks  into  it,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  previous  ideas  or  conceptions,  can 
possibly  withhold  his  assent  from  the  results. 
These  results  determine  the  fact  that  the  prog- 
ress of  change,  both  in  the  condition  of  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  earth's  surface  and  in  the 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  upon  it,  has  been 
going  on  for  immensely  long  periods  of  time — 
so  long  as  infinitely  to  transcend  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind. 

The  disposition  to  believe  or  disbelieve  in  the 
truth  and  reality  of  the  indications  furnished  by 
fossil  remains  depends,  in  the  minds  of  different 
observers,  very  much  upon  the  degree  of  knowl- 
edge they  severally  possess  in  respect  to  the 
character  and  relations  of  the  forms  in  question. 

In  Figs.  1  and  2,  for  example  (from  Lyell), 
there  is  a  faithful  representation  of  a  piece  of 


fossil  wood  brought  up  from  a  gre4t  depth 
among  the  strata — formed,  apparently,  of  an- 
cient river  deposits — which  underlie  the  whole 
region  on  which  London  stands,  the  whole  for- 
mation having  received  the  name,  on  that  ac- 
count, of  the  London  clay.  The  wood  is  en- 
tirely fossilized — that  is  (on  the  supposition  that 
it  once  really  was  Avood),  it  has  been  converted 
into  stone  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  argil- 
laceous and  calcareous  particles  for  the  vegeta- 
ble fibre  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  speci- 
men has  the  appearance  of  having  been  bored 
in  different  directions,  just  as  wood  is  now  bored 


Fi-.  1. 


*  The  StudcnVs  Elements  of  Geology.   By  Sir  Cuaulf-S 
Lyell, Bart., F.R.S.   2sewYork:  Harper aucl Brothers. 


FOSSIT.   AND   KEOENT   WOOD   DRILLED   BY   PERFORATING    MOLLUSCA. 

Fig.  1.  rt.  Fossil  wood  from  London  clay,  bored  by  Teredina. 

b.  Shell  and  tube  of  Teredina  pc'rsonata,  the  right-hand  figure 
the  ventral,  the  left  the  dorsal  view. 

Fig.  2.  e.  Recent  wood  bored  by  Teredo. 

d.  Shell  and  tube  of  Teredo  navalis,  from  the  same. 

c.  Anterior  and  posterior  view  of  the  valves  of  same  detached 
from  the  tube. 


by  worms  ;  and  in  the  borings,  in  certain  places, 
are  found  what  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals that  might  have  made  them.  These  re- 
mains consist  each  of  a  somewhat  globular  but 
irregular  mass,  with  a  tube  attached  to  it,  as 
shown  in  the  front  and  back  view  at  b. 

Now  a  person  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
borings  made  by  animals  in  wood  might  very 
probably  hesitate  to  believe  that  this  specimen 
had  ever  been  a  piece  of  real  wood,  and  that  it 
actually  had  been  bored  by  living  animals.  He 
would  say,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  mere  lusus  na- 
iurce — an  accidental  resemblance ;  that  it  was 
created  as  it  is  when  the  world  was  made,  and 
had,  of  course,  always  been  what  it  is  now.  He 
might  say,  moreover,  that  it  was  found  at  a 
depth  and  in  a  position  among  compact  strata 
of  clay  to  which  worms,  to  say  nothing  of  real 
wood,  could  never  penetrate,  and  that  the  little 
globose  forms  supposed  to  represent  worms  were 
mere  amorphous  masses,  to  which  chance  had 
given  that  shape,  and  could  never  have  existed 
as  real  animals  at  all. 

But  there  is,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day,  a 
genus  of  wood-worms,  one  species  of  which  is 
well  known  to  all  ship-builders  and  ship-own- 
ers, and  is  the  object  of  their  special  abhorrence 
and  detestation  on  account  of  its  habit  of  boring 
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into  and  destroying  the  hulls  of  ships.  The 
genus  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Teredo ;  and 
the  species  which  attacks  the  wood  employed 
in  naval  constructions  is  the  Teredo  navalls.  A 
representation  of  this  animal  is  seen  by  itself  in 
the  engraving  at  c,  and  also,  in  connection  with 
the  tube  or  shell  which  it  forms,  at  d.  A  speci- 
men of  the  wood  as  perforated  by  it  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  seen  to  the  right,  at  e. 

Now  if  a  common  shipwright's  apprentice  or 
journeyman  were  to  be  shown  this  specimen, 
however  uncultivated  and  unformed  his  mind 
might  be  in  other  respects,  if  he  was  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  the  Teredo  navalis — or  the 
ship-worm,  as  he  would  call  it — and  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wood  which  had  been  cut  through 
and  through  by  the  animal's  borings — having 
often  been  employed  in  removing  from  the  hulls 
of  ships  portions  of  planks  or  timbers  so  destroy- 
ed, and  in  replacing  them  witli  sound  wood — 
it  Mould  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him 
to  believe  that  the  borings  in  the  fossil  speci- 
men were  not  produced  in  the  same  way.  The 
person  first  supposed,  who  was  incredulous  in 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  fossil,  might  be  a 
man  of  great  general  intelligence  and  cultiva- 
tion, and  might  have  made  much  progress  in 
classical  or  metaphysical  studies ;  but  the  sim- 
ple fiict  that  he  had  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  existence  and  the  operations  of 
wood-boring  Avorms  might  make  him  wholly  in- 
accessible to  proofs  which  would  be  perfectly 
convincing  to  a  mind  which,  though  otherwise 
wholly  uncultivated,  had  enjoyed  this  opportu- 
nity. 

If  the  skeptic  were  to  point  out  to  the  ship- 
wright, who  had  never,  we  may  suppose,  know  n 
any  other  wood-borer  but  the  Teredo  navalis,  that 
the  form  of  the  animal  in  the  fossil  was  not  the 
same,  or  if  he  should  ask  him  how  such  a  speci- 
men, if  it  were  once  really  a  piece  of  wood,  could 
possibly  have  found  its  way  down  through  strata 
of  stiff  clay  to  such  a  great  depth,  he  might  be 
puzzled,  and  admit  that  there  was  a  mystery  in 
the  case  which  he  could  not  solve.  But  the 
only  effect  would  be,  not  to  shake  his  belief  as 
to  the  real  origin  of  the  fossil,  but  only  to  lead 
him  to  scrutinize  it  more  closely,  and  to  find  in 
minute  marks  and  in  almost  imperceptible  pe- 
culiarities in  the  shape  of  the  borings,  and  other 
indications  of  the  presence  and  action  of  an 
animal,  additional  proofs  to  confirm  him  in  his 
first  convictions. 

And  then  when  the  scientific  observer,  bring- 
ing to  the  case  his  zoological  and  geological 
knowledge,  finds  that  the  differences  between 
the  fossil  and  the  living  animal,  studied  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope,  are  precisely  analogous 
to  those  observed  in  many  cases  between  one 
genus  and  another  of  living  animals,  and  ob- 
serves, moreover,  that  processes  of  burying  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  remains  by  a  gradual  deposit 
of  such  a  character  as  to  become  ultimately 
strata  of  clay,  accompanied  by  changes  of  level, 
which,  if  long  enough  continued,  would  fully 
account  for  such  fossils  being  found  at  great 


depths  below  the  surface,  are  now  constantly  go- 
ing  on  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  the  difficulty 
which  the  ship-builder  would  find  in  believing 
the  fossil  to  be  an  unmeaning  sport  of  nature 
becomes  in  his  mind  an  absolute  impossibility. 

Thus  the  capacity  of  a  person  to  judge  of  the 
evidence  in  such  cases  as  this  depends  not  on 
iha  (jeneral  cultivation  of  mind  yi\\\c\\  the  observer 
possesses,  but  on  the  degree  of  attention  which 
he  has  paid  to  the  special  subjects  directly  in- 
volved in  these  inquiries. 

The  writings  of  Lyell  have,  perhaps,  more 
than  those  of  any  other  man,  contributed  to 
bring  this  special  knowledge  before  the  minds 
of  the  educated  portion  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  have  had  a  vast  influence  in  modifying  the 
opinions  of  men,  and  enlarging  their  knowledge 
in  respect  to  the  history  and  structure  of  the 
globe.  The  point,  moreover,  in  which  the 
greatest  change  has  been  effected  in  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  relates  to  the  time  during  which 
the  process  of  change  which  we  now  witness  has 
been  going  on.  The  great  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, the  disruption  of  strata,  the  fissures 
and  chasms,  and  other  marks  of  great  change 
in  the  conformation  of  the  earth's  crust,  which 
it  was  the  fashion  in  former  times  to  attribute 
to  great  catastrophes  and  sudden  and  violent 
convulsions,  are  now  universally  believed  to 
have  resulted  from  the  slow  and  continuous  ac- 
tion, through  very  long  periods,  of  causes  still 
in  constant  operation  before  our  eyes. 

The  reason  why  these  vast  effects  were  at- 
tributed in  for^ner  times  to  violent  and  extraor- 
dinary agencies  was  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  time  within  which  they  had  all  been 
produced  was  limited  to  the  period  within  which 
it  was  then  generally  supposed  that  the  whole 
visible  creation  had  been  called  into  being. 
This  opinion  has  now  been  universally  abandon- 
ed by  all  well-informed  persons,  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  idea  of  limit- 
ing the  existence  of  all  created  things  to  a  period 
of  about  six  thousand  years  could  ever  have  been 
entertained.  For,  independently  of  the  objec- 
tion to  it  resulting  from  the  progress  of  modern 
science,  it  would  seem  that  even  on  theological 
grounds  the  arguments  against  it  are  conclusive. 
For  the  Scriptures  represent  God  as  unchange- 
able, and  there  has  perhaps  never  been  among 
any  class  of  believers  even  an  individual  dissent 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  this  absolute  im- 
mutability as  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  And 
yet  to  suppose  that  from  all  eternity — through 
all  the  millions  upon  millions  of  ages  that 
elapsed — the  creative  power  was  entirely  with- 
held from  action  ;  that  during  all  these  count- 
less periods  God  existed  utterly  inactive  and 
alone,  His  boundless  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness totally  unoccupied  and  inert,  until,  at 
length,  six  thousand  years  ago,  these  attributes 
came  suddenly  forth  into  a  state  of  such  univers- 
al and  energetic  activity  as  now  manifests  it- 
self in  the  visible  creation,  in  the  millions  upon 
millions  of  worlds  which  send  their  light  to  us 
from  the  regions  around  us  in  space,  and  in  the 
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inconceivably  vast  profusion  of  life  everywhere 
around  us  upon  this  earth — which  fills  every 
forest  and  field,  swarms  in  the  air,  vivifies  every 
drop  of  water,  from  the  rills  on  the  mountain- 
sides down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea — 
implies  as  great  a  change  as  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  conceive.  It  may  be  said,  it  is  true,  that 
such  a  change  as  this  is  one  of  action  only,  and 
not  of  character.  This  is  true ;  but  then,  as 
by  the  supposition  there  Avas  nothing  existing 
Avithout  the  Divine  mind  that  could  have  caused 
it,  it  must  imply,  it  would  seem,  So  far  as  we 
can  reason  at  all  on  such  subjects,  some  A-ery 
great  and  mysterious  change  within. 

The  truth  is  that  all  ideas  respecting  the  as- 
signment of  limits,  either  in  respect  to  space  or 
time  or  to  the  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Supreme  First  Cause,  are  idle,  since  the 
whole  subject  lies  beyond  the  realm  of  human 

Fiff.  3. 


significance  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  rliat 
AVe  observe,  in  respect  to  the  duration  Avhich 
they  indicate,  as  Avell  as  in  regard  to  all  other 
points,  devoutly  receiving  all  the  instruction 
they  afford.  The  manifestations  of  nature  con- 
stitute one  of  the  forms  in  Avhich  the  Supreme 
First  Cause,  in  showing  us  the  methods  of  His 
ico7-king,  reveals  to  us  the  evidences  of  His  Avis- 
dom  and  power. 

And  so,  leaving  metaphysics,  let  us  return  to 
our  fossils  as  Lyell  exhibits  them  to  us. 

The  case  of  supposed  rain-drop  marks  upon 
stones  found  as  parts  of  solid  strata,  sometimes 
deep  in  the  earth,  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  influence  Avhich  certain  collateral  knoAvl- 
edge  has  upon  our  judgment  in  respect  to  the 
true  character  of  these  phenomena.  The  en- 
gravings beloAv  are  correct  representations  of  a 
specimen  of  these  rain-drop  marks. 

Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3.  Carboniferous  rain-prints  Avith  worm-tracks  {a,  h)  on  green  shale,  from  Cape 

Breton.  Nova  Scotia.    Natural  size. 

Fig.  4.  Casts  of  rain-prints  on  a  portion  of  the  s^me  slab  (Fig.  3),  seen  to  project  on 

the  under  side  of  an  incumbent  la5-er  of  arenaceous  shale.    Natural  size. 

The  arroAV  represents  the  supposed  direction  of  the  shOAver. 


thought.  We  can  not  conceive  of  space  or  time 
except  as  limited  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  Ave 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  any  limits  existing 
to  either.  And  it  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the 
agency  of  God.  We  can  not  conceive  of  its 
haA'ing  been  in  exercise  from  all  eternity.  We 
say  it  must  have  had  a  beginning  at  some  time. 
We  might  as  Avell  say  that  space  must  have 
an  end  somcAvhere.  And  just  as  Ave  can  not 
conceive  of  a  limit  beyond  Avhich  there  can  be 
no  space,  so  Ave  can  not  conceive  of  a  time  be- 
fore Avhich  there  can  not  have  been  an  exercise 
of  creative  poAver.  All  reasoning  on  such  sub- 
jects transcends  the  poAvers  of  the  human  mind 
as  at  present  constituted.  Every  thing  con- 
nected Avith  infinity  lies  entirely  Avithout  the 
domain  of  human  thought.  We  must  inter- 
pret the  words,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  in  the  sense  in 
AA-hich  they  Avere  undoubtedly  intended  to  be 
received,  namely,  as  simply  to  declare  that  all 
AA'hich  exists  had  its  origin  in  one  supreme  cre- 
ative poAver  ;  and  so,  Avithout  any  hinderance 
from  fancied  restrictions,  inquire  freely  into  the 


Probably  many  persons,  in  looking  at  these 
engravings,  or  at  the  specimens  themseh-es, 
Avould  think  that  the  idea  of  the  marks  having 
ever  been  really  produced  by  drops  of  rain  is 
imaginary. 

But  Avhen  the  geologist  finds  the  exact  coun- 
terparts of  these  rain-prints  noAv  forming  along 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  sees  not 
only  the  process  of  their  formation,  but  the 
mode  of  their  preservation  perfectly  exempli- 
fied, he  is  at  once  prepared  to  believe  in  the 
possibility,  at  least,  that  the  fossil  specimen 
may  have  been  produced  in  the  same  manner. 
On  those  shores,  as  Lycll  explains  in  another 
of  his  Avorks,  a  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances favors  the  formation  and  preserva- 
tion of  these  marks.  The  tides  rise  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  and  there  are  large  tracts  Avhich,  be- 
ing only  covered  at  the  highest  tides,  are  at 
regular  intervals  for  nearly  a  fortnight  bare. 
The  muddy  sediment  which  each  tide  deposits 
remains  thus,  sometimes  for  a  considerable 
period,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  by 
Avhich  it  is  baked  hard,  Avith  all  the  marks  and 
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indentations  made  by  rain-drops  and  worms 
during  the  brief  interval  that  it  remained  soft 
after  the  water  left  it  completely  preserved  by 
this  subsequent  induration  of  the  materials. 
The  mass  thus  becomes  so  compact  and  so- 
lidified that  when  another  deposit  of  mud  is 
laid  over  it  by  the  next  tide,  the  two  layers  re- 
main in  a  measui'e  distinct,  and  can  afterward 
be  separated.  Portions  of  this  harder  mud 
can,  in  certain  places,  be  taken  up  and  divided 
into  distinct  layers,  in  some  of  which  the  in- 
dentations made  by  the  rain  and  by  insects  are 
perfectly  preserved ;  and  even  the  direction 
from  which  the  drops  of  rain  came,  as  driven 
by  the  wind,  is  shown  by  the  greater  accumula- 
tion of  the  material  on  the  side  of  the  depres- 
sion toward  which  the  drops  were  impelled. 

When  these  hardened  masses  of  mud  are 
thus  divided  into  layers  the  impressions  them- 
selves are,  of  course,  brought  to  view  on  one 
side  of  the  cleft,  and  casts  of  them  in  relief  ap- 
pear on  the  other  side,  as  is  seen  in  the  en- 
graving of  the  fossil  specimen,  the  arrow  show- 
ing the  direction  of  the  wind  as  denoted  by  the 
form  of  the  depressions,  and  a  and  b  showing 
the  tracks  of  worms. 

It  seems  that,  in  respect  to  the  fossil  remains 
of  organized  bodies  existing  in  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  there  are  several  forms,  or,  rather, 
there  are  several  modes  by  which  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  the  animals  and  plants  they 
represent  have  been  preserved.  In  some  cases 
the  shells  or  other  parts  of  the  organization  are 
preserved  substantially  without  any  change, 
having  only  lost  a  small  portion  of  their  vege- 
table or  animal  matter.  In  others  the  whole 
substance  of  the  plant  or  animal  itself  has  dis- 
appeared by  being  dissolved  and  conveyed 
away,  leaving  only  an  impression  of  its  form  as  a 
proof  of  its  former  existence.  In  yet  other  cases 
the  substance  extracted  is  exactly  replaced,  par- 
ticle by  particle,  as  the  original  is  removed,  by 
mineral  matter,  by  which  means  a  true  petrifac- 
tion is  produced. 

In  other  cases  still  the  substance  of  the  shell 
and  that  of  the  animal  within  have  been  re- 
moved by  different  processes  and  at  different 
times,  so  that  a  cast  of  either  may  be  left  with- 
out the  other,  as  in  the  engraving,  where,  in  Fig. 
5,  a  represents  a  cast  in  clay  of  the  interior  of 
what  was   once   the   shell  6;   and   in   Fig.  6, 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6, 


Phasianella  heddingtonensis, 
and  cast  of  the  same.  Coral 
Rag. 
Vol.  XLIIL— No.  256.-38 


Pleurotomaria  anglica 
and  cast.    Lias. 


where  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  the  shell  is  left 
in  the  centre  of  a  cavity,  as  shown  at  6,  while 
the  substance  of  the  shell  itself,  which  was  of 
the  form  shown  at  a,  has  been  dissolved  away 
by  the  water  penetrating  through  the  mass, 
leaving  the  empty  space  denoted  by  the  dark 
shade  around  the  cast  below. 

We  are  often  surprised  to  learn,  in  the  course 
of  our  general  reading,  that  naturalists  claim 
the  power  to  determine  the  order  and  genus, 
and  even  the  species,  of  an  unknown  animal 
from  the  inspection  of  a  very  small  specimen 
of  the  skeleton  preserved  in  a  fossil  state — 
sometimes,  perhaps,  only  a  single  bone,  and 
that  not  unfrequently  a  tooth.  The  indica- 
tions furnished  by  the  teeth  depend,  it  seems, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  endless  variety  of 
the  convolutions  of  the  enamel,  which  are  still, 
however,  constant  in  their  general  character- 
istics in  the  same  animal,  and  closely  resem- 
bling each  other  in  animals  allied  in  structure. 
The  specimen*  represented  in  the  engravings 
on  page  594  give  a  general  idea  of  these  con- 
volutions, and  of  the  differences  observed  in  the 
general  character  of  them. 

It  is  the  study  of  a  lifetime  to  become  fully 
acquainted  with  this  subject  in  its  details ;  but 
the  necessary  amount  of  study  by  many  natural- 
ists has  been  devoted  to  it,  and  the  results  which 
have  been  attained  are  received  with  confidence 
by  all  who  are  properly  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
evidence  by  which  the  truth  of  them  is  sus- 
tained. 

In  respect  to  the  question  whether  the  more 
remarkable  effects  now  observable  upon  the 
earth's  surface  have  been  produced  by  sudden 
and  violent  action,  or  by  slow  and  even  in 
many  cases  imperceptible  movements  contin- 
ued for  long  periods  of  time,  a  great  many 
striking  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  late 
years  confirming  the  views  of  Lyell  and  others 
in  respect  to  the  possibility  of  such  slow  and 
long-continued  motions  in  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  them  in 
certain  cases  at  the  present  day.  Some  of 
these  appearances,  though  known  to  a  limited 
extent  before,  excited  little  attention,  and  the 
significance  of  them  was  not  observed.  Among 
these  a  striking  instance  is  furnished  by  the 
phenomenon  of  what  is  called  creeping  in  mines. 
This  creeping,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  a  very 
slow  movement  in  the  rocky  strata  cut 
into  and  traversed  by  mining  opera- 
tions when  the  previous  equilibrium  of 
pressure  between  the  different  portions 
of  the  mass  is  disturbed  by  the  excava- 
tions. An  example  of  this  phenome- 
non is  seen  in  the  engraving  on  page 
594,  which  represents  a  section  of 
a  portion  of  a  coal  mine  near  New- 
castle, in  England,  and  shows  two 
seams  of  coal — a  thicker  one  above 
and  a  thinner  one  below.  The  black 
blocks  seen  above  are  portion^  of  the 
seam  of  coal  in  that  stratum  left  to 
support  the  superincumbent  mass  of  a 
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rock,  and  also,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel,  to  keep  down  the  mass 
below.  The  mass  above  is  more 
than  six  hundred  feet  thick.  The 
precaution  of  leaving  columns  of 
support  is  always  necessary  in 
such  cases.  The  openings  a,  h,  c, 
and  d  are  sections  of  galleries  from 
which  the  coal  has  been  removed. 
Now  it  is  found  in  such  cases 
that  when  the  gallery  has  been  re- 


Fig.  8. 


Fis.  T. 


Elephas  antiquus, 
natural 


Elephas  meridionab's,  Nesti.    Penultimate  molar,  one-third  of  natural 
size.    Post-plioceue  aud  Pliocene. 


Fi<? 


Fig.  10. 


Falconer.     Penultimate  molar,  one-third  of 
size.    Post-pliocene  aud  Pliocene. 


at  b,  and  extends  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  gallery, 
though  it  is  shown  only  in 
section  in  the  engraving. 
This  crack  gradually  opens 
more  and  more,  the  rock  on 
each  side  rising  higher,  as 
shown  at  c,  so  as  to  make 
the  gallery  impassable.  The 
movement  still  continues,  un- 
til at  length  the  gallery  is 
closed  entirely,  as  shown  at 
d,  and  the  separated  portions 
of  the  upheaving  mass  close 
in,  and  form  again  a  compact 
and  continuous  substance. 
On   examining  the   strata 

Fig.  11. 


Rhinocero!^  hptorhinm,  Cuvier— 
Rhin.  megarhinus,  Christol ; 
fossil  from  fresh-water  beds 
of  Grays,  Essex ;  penultimate 
molar,  lower  jaw,  left  side; 
two -thirds  of  natural  size. 
Post-pliocene  and  Newer  pli- 
ocene. 


cently  opened,  as  at  a,  be- 
fore long  the  floor  of  it  be- 
gins slowly  to  rise.  We 
might  have  expected  that 
it  would  have  been  the 
roof  above  that  would 
sink ;  but,  instead  of  this, 
it  is  often  the  floor  that 
begins  to  bulge  up,  and 
that  by  a  movement  so 
slow  and  gradual  that  it  is 
for  a  time  imperceptible, 
the  weight  of  the  mass 
above,  or  some  other 
force,  taking  efi'ect  to  pro- 
duce an  upward  pressure 
in  the  material  of  the 
strata  below.  In  process 
of  time  a  crack  opens,  as 


Rhi7ioceros  ticliorliimis ;  pe- 
nultimate molar,  lower 
jaw,  left  side ;  two-thirds 
of  natural  size.  Post-pli- 
ocene. 


Hippopotamus;  from  cave  near 
Palermo  ;  molar  tooth ;  two- 
thirds  of  natural  size.  Post- 
pliocene. 


Fig.  12. 
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Horizontal  length  of  section,  174  feet.     The  upper  seam,  or  main  coal,  here 

worked  out,  was  630  feet  below  the  surface. 

1.  Main  coal,  6  feet  6  inches.  2.  Metal  coal,  3  feet. 
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underneath,  by  means  of  other  excavations  in 
ditierent  places  along  the  line  of  the  gallery,  the 
upward  movement  can  be  traced  in  the  thinner 
seam  of  coal  below,  as  shown,  much  too  geomet- 
rically, however,  in  the  style  of  the  drawing  at 
€,f,i),  and  h.  The  displacement  in  this  partic- 
ular case  was  traced  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  Jifty  feci  below  the  lower  stratum  of  coal. 
It  grew,  however,  continually  less,  and  at  last 
became  imperceptible. 

We  have  many  other  examples  of  the  prog- 
ress of  change  taking  place  at  a  very  slow  rate 
on  the  earth's  surface  in  a  totally  different  man- 
ner from  the  one  above  described,  but  which,  if 
long  enough  continued,  must  necessarily  result 
in  producing  such  effects  as  were  formerly  as- 
cribed to  great  and  violent  and  sudden  convul- 
sions. In  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  ex- 
ample, and  especially  in  certain  portions  of  our 
Western  country,  rivers  are  found  to  flow,  for 
long  distances  sometimes,  at  the  bottom  of  nar- 
row but  deep  chasms,  the  sides  being  precipi- 
tous and  formed  of  solid  rock.  These  chasms 
have  all  the  appearance  of  gigantic  fissures ; 
and  many  have  been  the  speculations  and  the 
surmises  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  violence 
of  tlie  disrupting  forces  which  must  have  acted, 
in  some  remote  period,  to  produce  such  dis- 
ruptions. 

And  yet  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  Niagara 
the  gradual  formation  of  a  ravine,  in  many  es- 
sential respects  strictly  analogous  to  these,  and 
all  by  a  natural  action  so  gentle  and  slow  that 
the  constant  and  uninterrupted  continuation  of 
the  process  does  not  disturb  at  all  the  avoca- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  banks,  nor 
attract  the  special  attention  of  any  but  scien- 
tific observers.  The  fall  itself  of  the  water  at- 
tracts attention  enough,  it  is  true,  but  the  prog- 
ress which  it  makes  in  accomplishing  the  vast 
■work  which  it  has  undertaken,  of  cutting  a 
deep  and  precipitously  walled  channel  fv<^gj^ 
Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  through   tv;;;' 


three  hundred  feet  of  solid  rock — a  work 


he  and 


it  has  already  half  accomplished,  and  ^^    i 

is  regularly  prosecuting  at  the  rate  r^  ^^^  ^'j^_ 

number  of  feet  in  a  centurv — is  u    r-     i  • 
.        ,       „ ,  .  "  >iQ  for  his  un- 

thought  of  by  very  few.  ^^,^^^^  ^^^^_^^^_ 
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Ihe  writings  of  Lyell,  besi' .i   •    i  . 
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science  bv  the  vast  contn    ^.  "^ 

oefits  a  younger  son, 


have  made  to  the  gener- 


istocrat,  he  cared  not 


,  11.  .       iisiocrar,  ne 

knowledge  m  possession    -rj  \    i  ^ 

,     ,     °  '■  .       He  wanted  to  marry 

and  the  new  aspects  r       -,  i  £■      ^  ^ 

„          '■  ,.  and  he  even  frankly  ac- 

nomena  of   nature   a        .,  u      u     1 1 

,     ,,  .en  the  monev,  he  should 

marked  by  some  spec       -,      ^  ^i,    i,       . 

,    ;    ,     „  \     ar  about  the  beauty  or  in- 
a  great  deal  of  the 

the  first  place,  thev     '     ■,       ^  . 

1     . ,     '       •'.vas  a  handsome  young  Amer- 

Tiess,  lucidness,  ai  ,.    ,  ,         /      i 

^,.    '.      ,  ,   i'      e  creditably,  not  perhaps  very 

thing  is  stated  anc,    ,.         •        •.  , 

.       .  .  h  his  university  course,  and 

^     .        ",  e  found  out  what  to  do  with 

various  pnenome   t-t  j     r  h       i 

J  K    .     .        He  was  a  wonderfully  slow 
er,  and  their  sign  .    .,    .  n     ■, 

1  ^,       °    in  that  wav  ;  for  he  was  twen- 

have  greatly  con        ,      ^  i, '  i  i      n    i  ., 

.  a  riM  •  ,  and  vet  had  hardly  begim  the 

influence.      Ihi.-  '  -^       ^ 


though  called  the  "Student's  Elements  of  Ge- 
ology," is  really  well  adai)ted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  general  reader  who  feels  any  interest  in  in- 
creasing his  information  in  respect  to  this  class 
of  subjects. 

There  are  two  other  characteristics  of  Lyell's 
writings  which  are  w^orthy  of  special  commen- 
dation. 

1.  The  extreme  moderation  and  reserve  with 
which  he  expresses  his  opinions,  the  caution 
with  which  he  interprets  the  significance  of  the 
facts  that  he  presents,  and  the  strictness  with 
which  he  brings  his  inferences  within,  and  more 
than  within,  the  limits  which  the  premises 
would  seem  to  justify.  If  the  facts  in  a  certain 
case  prove  pretty  positively  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  a  particular  result  always  happens, 
he  says  they  see7n  to  prove  that  iigeneraUy  hap- 
pens. If  a  certain  stratum  never  contains  fos- 
sils of  a  particular  kind,  he  says  none  are  yet 
known  to  have  been  found.  If  the  operation 
of  a  cause  fails  entirely  to  produce  the  effect 
that  w^ould  naturally  be  expected  from  it — as, 
for  instance,  no  extension  of  the  delta  of  solid 
land  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  as  often  happens — 
he  says  no  ajjpreciahle  extension  has  been  pro- 
duced in  modern  times.  And  so  throughout. 
A  great  many  writers  and  public  speakers  seem 
to  think  they  make  their  cases  stronger  by 
forcing  their  premises  to  sustain  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  w^ay  of  conclusion  that  they  Avill 
possibly  bear ;  whereas,  in  fact,  by  this  policy 
they  only  themselves  give  their  opponents  the 
opportunity  to  damage  the  whole  effect  of  their 
reasoning  by  attacking  the  excess — likCj-j^^^ 
siegers  who  make  a  breach  easily  in^'Vt  gjage  " 
bulwarks  by  directing  their  aU" and 'the  steSmer 
portion  that  overhan^^s^-^.  ^^,^^,  through  crowd- 
an  opportn,^-^^  j^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Mississippi. 
"^  x'he  elderly  gentleman  and  the  ladies  did  not 
appear  that  night,  and  there  w^as  considerable 
disappointment  among  the  company  in  conse- 
quence. Colonel  Sharpe  offered  to  bet  drinks 
that  the  taller  lady  was  the  heiress.  Captain 
Deedes  Avould  not  bet,  for  he  assumed,  with  a 
yawn,  that  it  must  be  so,  seeing  that  the  small- 
er of  the  two  had  shown  in  passing  a  very  pret- 
ty foot  and  ankle  ;  and  girls  with  lots  of  money 
w^ere  almost  always  sure  to  be  "beef  to  the 
heels."  Phil  Pembroke  thought  that  as  the 
taller  girl  passed  him  he  had  caught  through 
her  veil  the  gleam  of  two  very  bright  eyes  ; 
and  he  hoped  these  belonged  to  the  heiress,  al- 
though, as  he  said,  rather  grimly,  within  him- 
self, it  didn't  much  matter  to  him ;  a  woman 
with  beauty  and  fortune  would  not  be  likely  t^ 
give  herself  much  concern  for  a  poor  devil  like 
him. 

The  French  waiting-maid  and  the  colored 
man  both  were  seen  flitting  about  the  saloon, 
and  from  this  state-room  to  that,  during  the 
evening.  Colonel  Sharpe  privately  "inter- 
viewed" them  both,  and  came  back  to  his  fel- 
low-passengers trium])hant  with  his  news.  The 
tall  young  lady  was  the  heiress ;  she  was  im- 
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to  combat  one's  opponent  is  to  make  the  woist 
of  his  opinions  and  arguments ;  to  give  them 
the  most  unfavorable  interpretation  that  they 
will  bear,  so  as  to  make  the  views  themselves 
and  those  who  entertain  them  appear  odious  or 
contemptible.  This  style  of  discussion  has  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent  over  all  the  debatable 
grounds  upon  which  contests  have  been  and 
still  are  going  on  among  mankind — the  theo- 
logical, the  medical,  the  political,  and  the  sci- 
entific. What  caricatures  of  the  evangelical 
views  of  the  orthodox,  so  called,  are  given  by 
Unitarians — only  to  be  equaled  by  the  corre- 
sponding exaggerations  and  distortions  of  Uni- 
tarian views  by  evangelical  writers.  In  the 
same  manner  any  simple-minded  man,  on  read- 
ing the  speeches  or  the  editorial  articles  on 
cither  side  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day, 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  struggle 
between  the  parties  in  political  contests  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  contest  between 
honest  men  and  rogues. 

Now  Lyell  and  Darwin,  and  many  other 
writers  following  the  example  which  they  have 
set,  have  introduced  a  style  of  discussion  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  all  this.  This  new  method 
consists  in  making  the  best,  and  not  the  worst, 
of  the  positions  and  arguments  of  an  oppo- 
nen  ;  in  treating  both  the  man  himself  per- 
sonally and  all  that  he  says  fairly,  courteous- 
ly, and  respectfully ;  giving  to  the  positions 
which  they  oppose  the  best,  and  not  the  worst, 
interpretation,  and  recognizing  whatever  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  them,  or  whatever  of 
■"vgument  there  may  be  that  deserves  consider- 
There  is  always  a  full  acknowledgment 
others  for  facts  observed  or  ar- 
md  the  change  which  they 
.x-vi tor's  own  mind 


ures  in  Congress,  or  a  Democrat  those  of  the 
Republicans,  on  the  principle  of  making  the 
best  instead  of  the  worst  of  them,  he  would 
lose  his  next  election.  It  is  certain  that  if  a 
theological  writer  were  to  deal  on  that  princi- 
ple with  what  he  deemed  error,  his  work  would 
be  regarded  not  as  an  example  of  the  most 
sure  and  effectual  mode  of  advancing  the  right, 
but  as  tampering  with  and  encouraging  the 
wrong. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  opposition  and 
error  has  been  most  eminently  successful  in  the 
hands  of  Lyell  and  Darwin.  Probably  in  the 
history  of  science  there  has  been  no  other  in- 
stance in  which  so  great  changes  have  been 
produced  in  scientific  opinion  by  the  writings 
of  any  one  man  as  have  been  iDrought  about 
by  each  of  these  authors  through  the  gentle, 
unassuming,  and  candid  manner  in  which  they 
have  managed  the  discussion  on  their  part  of 
the  truths  and  principles  involved. 


Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  Cuvier — 
Rhin.  megarhinus,  Christol ; 
fossil  from  fresh-water  beds 
of  Grays,  Essex ;  penultimate 
molar,  lower  jaw,  left  side; 
two -thirds  of  natural  size. 
Post-pliocene  and  Newer  pli- 
ocene. 


cently  opened,  as  at  a,  be- 
fore long  the  floor  of  it  be- 
gins slowly  to  rise.  We 
might  have  expected  that 
it  would  have  been  the 
roof  above  that  would 
sink ;  but,  instead  of  this, 
it  is  often  the  floor  that 
begins  to  bulge  up,  and 
that  by  a  movement  so 
slow  and  gradual  that  it  is 
for  a  time  imperceptible, 
the  weight  of  the  mass 
above,  or  some  other 
force,  taking  effect  to  pro- 
duce an  upward  pressure 
in  the  material  of  the 
strata  below.  In  process 
of  time  a  crack  opens,  as 


'-,   and 
Rhinoceros  tii^ 


CAUGHT  BY  AN  HEIRESS. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


THERE  was  quite  a  pleasant  little  thrill  of 
excitement  on  board  the  Mississippi  steam- 
er Columbia,  bound  from  New  Orleans   to  St. 
Louis,  as  she  lay  at  the   quay  of  the   former 
city  (do  they  call  it  a  quay  at  New  Orleans, 
or  a  levee,  or  a  a-evasse,  or  what  ?)  just  before 
starting  on  her  voyage.     The  passengers  were 
nearly  all  on  board  ;   the  seemingly  intermina- 
ble process  of  rolling  in  casks  of  sugar  and 
bales  of  cotton  by  vociferous,  awkward  negroes 
had  really  come  to  an  end ;   but  the  captain 
still  stood  on  the  qnay,  wharf,  levee,  crevasse, 
or  whatever  it  was,  and  the  specified  hour  for 
departure  had  long  passed   away.      The  sun 
j  had  gone  down — it  was  in  the  latter  end  of 
iiultimate    moApril,  before   the  fierce    heats   had  set  in   to 
oTnaturafsill*V>e  Canal  Street  a  solitude  and  Carrollton  a 
ocene.  ng  wilderness — and  the  crew  and  the  por- 

their  work  by  the  light  of  the  demoniac- 
'ntle  furnaces  or  braziers,  filled  with 
which  were   fixed   at  the 
;.     Among  the  impatient  passen- 
_          .:  was  that  the  steamer  was  only 
~-    ^^ake  on  board  a  young  heiress, 
h  and  social  dignity,  who  was 
■~     — ^!'e  north,  and  thence  to  Eu- 

TZ::'  ~  passengers   professed   to 

-Shale      eisfhtfien  yara.^^^^^.      Their  accounts, 
— '  in  many  particulars  ; 
-^~;e  out  one  broad  con- 
— <  •'ss  had  only  recently 
•  ?— uh  of  a  distant  rela- 

te fortune  in  South 
"lite  unexpectedly, 

:T10N    of   OAKBOXIFEROrS   STRATA    AT   WAT.LSENI>,   KE\'0"g"t  "P  ^'^  ^  JN  eW 

"creeps."    (j.  liUDDLE,  ESQ.)        beiugdcad.     Her 

Horizontal  length  of  section,  1 74  feet.    The  upper  seam,  '•      Except  as  her 
worked  out,  was  630  feet  below  the  surfacan,  ruined  in  the 


1.  Main  coal,  6  feet  6  inches. 


2.  Metal  co^qJ^  ^sked.    No- 
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body  knew.  Several  on  board  were  acquaint- 
ed, more  or  less,  with  the  father ;  not  one  ever 
professed  to  have  seen  the  daughter. 

While  a  general  and  keen  anxiety  was  felt 
to  see  the  heiress,  the  ladies  Avere  much  more 
«ager  on  the  subject  than  the  gentlemen.  Men 
are  very  seldom  curious  about  a  woman  whom 
they  have  not  seen ;  women  are  just  the  re- 
verse. The  men  on  board  the  Columbia  who  felt 
or  professed  the  greatest  desire  to  see  the  ex- 
pected heiress  were  Colonel  Sharpe,  the  Hon. 
Captain  Deedes  (of  England),  and  Phil  Pem- 
broke, 

These  three  ought  to  be  clearly  described. 
Colonel  Sharpe  was  a  smAll,  dark-haired  man, 
with  eyes  that  gleamed  like  jewels.  He  was 
handsomely,  perhaps  rather  floridly,  dressed ; 
had  an  emerald  in  his  shirt,  and  wore  elegant 
glazed  boots,  small  and  dainty  enough  to 
have  peeped  beneath  a  petticoat,  I  should 
not  care  to  have  played  billiards  or  euchre 
with  Colonel  Sharpe,  who  Avas  almost  always 
playing  one  or  the  other.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  military  authorities  at  AVashington 
could  have  furnished  any  explanation  as  to 
how  Mr.  Sharpe  came  by  his  title  of  Colonel ; 
and  I  don't  suppose  Jefferson  Davis  knew  any 
thing  more  about  the  matter  than  General 
Grant.  The  manners  of  Colonel  Sharpe  to  the 
ladies  on  board  were  elaborately  polite  and 
chivalrous,  with  an  ostentatious  dash  of  tender- 
ness in  them.  When  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
bowed  to  a  lady,  there  was  an  air  of  sentiment- 
al confidence  about  the  motion  which  seemed  to 
hint  that  it  was  an  act  of  homage  paid  to  her,  1 
and  her  alone.  Colonel  Shaipe  went  up  and  ' 
down  the  Mississippi  very  often,  and  played  i 
cards  immensely  all  the  Avay,  and  drank  many, 
many  sherry-cobblers  and  much  Champagne 
and  brandy,  and  he  was  ready  to  offer  you  a 
wager  on  any  assertion  whatever. 

The  Hon,  Capt,   Deedes  (whose   regiment 
was  now  stationed  in  Toronto)  was  an  English  j 
younger  son.      He  was  a  handsome,  florid  man,  ' 
of  thirty-five,  with  a  neat  brown  mustache  and 
brown  whiskers  and  shaven  chin,  and  hair  lav- 
ishly oiled  and  carefully  parted  down  the  mid- 
dle.     He  was  specially  remarkable  for  his  un-  j 
alterable  composure  and  impenetrable  self-pos- 
session.     Nothing  on  earth  or  sea  could  dis-  j 
turb  him,  or  shake  his  calm  faith  in  his  own  su-  \ 
])eriority  and  that  of  his  class  to  all  humanity  \ 
outside.      He  was  poor,  as  befits  a  younger  son, 
and,  like  a  true  British  aristocrat,  he  cared  not 
a  farthing  who  knew  it.      He  wanted  to  marry  ! 
a  woman  with  money ;  and  he  even  frankly  ac-  ■ 
knowledged  that,  given  the  money,  he  should 
not  be  very  particular  about  the  beauty  or  in- 
tellect of  the  woman. 

Phil  Pembroke  was  a  handsome  young  Amer- 
ican, who  had  gone  creditably,  not  perhaps  very 
sjilendidly,  through  his  university  course,  and 
had  not  yet  quite  found  out  what  to  do  with 
Iiimself  in  life.  He  was  a  wonderfully  slow 
young  American  in  that  way  ;  for  he  was  twen- 
ty-five years  old,  and  yet  had  hardly  begun  the 


world.  He  had  very  little  money.  His  father 
and  mother  were  dead.  He  had  had  forced 
upon  him,  through  family  influence,  a  consul- 
ship in  one  of  the  British  possessions,  and,  not 
liking  the  utter  absence  of  real  work,  he  had 
actually  flung  up  the  appointment,  declaring 
himself  disgusted  with  office-seeking,  and  vow- 
ing that  he  would  live  by  his  own  brains  and 
exertions,  or  not  live  at  all.  He  was  a  manly 
young  fellow,  with  a  dash  of  the  romantic  in 
him ;  and  he  had  still  a  poetic  reverence  for  a 
woman,  even  though  she  wore  high  heels  and 
assumed  the  Grecian  bend — which  I  take  to  be 
the  severest  test  of  a  man's  devotion  to  woman 
ever  yet  devised  by  fashion. 

Colonel  Sharpe  thought  something  could  be 
made  out  of  the  heiress  or  the  father,  somehow. 
Captain  Deedes  thought  he  might  have  a  try 
for  the  girl  and  her  "tin."  Phil  Pembroke 
was  anxious  to  see  what  the  mysterious  young 
lady  might  be  like.  In  the  weary  hours  before 
the  steamer's  departure  these  three  had  been 
thrown  together  a  good  deal.  Colonel  Sharpe 
had  won  two  bets  of  the  Britisher,  and  played 
cards  with  iiim,  but  found  that  in  the  latter 
manly  sport  the  Britisher  could  hold  his  own. 

At  last  three  carriages  rattle  down  to  the 
wharf.  Several  huge  trunks  and  boxes  and 
valises  are  taken  on  board.  Then  comes  an 
elderly  gentleman  handing  in  two  ladies,  both 
young,  apparently;  then  a  smart  French  dam- 
sel, evidently  a  lady's-maid  ;  and  then  a  colored 
man  carrying  a  little  dog  in  his  arms.  The  la- 
dies have  their  veils  down,  and  nobody  can 
make  any  thing  of  them.  The  whole  party 
passes  in,  and  presently  disappears,  absorbed 
into  state-rooms.  At  last  the  plank,  or  "stage," 
is  hauled  in,  the  gun  is  fired,  and  the  steltncr 
begins  slowly  to  make  her  way  through  crowd- 
ing craft  of  all  kinds  \\\^  tlic  Mississij)])!. 

The  elderly  gentleman  and  the  ladies  did  not 
appear  that  night,  and  there  was  considerable 
disappointment  among  the  company  in  conse- 
quence. Colonel  Sharpe  oftcrcd  to  bet  drinks 
that  the  taller  lady  was  the  lieircss.  Captain 
Deedes  would  not  bet,  for  he  assumed,  with  a 
yawn,  that  it  must  be  so,  seeing  tliat  the  small- 
er of  the  two  had  shown  in  j)assing  a  very  pret- 
ty foot  and  ankle  ;  ami  girls  with  lots  of  money 
were  almost  always  sure  to  be  "beef  to  the 
heels."  IMiil  Pembroke  thought  that  as  the 
taller  girl  i>assed  him  he  had  caught  tln-ough 
her  veil  the  gleam  of  two  very  bright  eyes  ; 
and  he  hoped  these  belonged  to  the  heiress,  al- 
though, as  he  said,  rather  grimly,  within  him- 
self, it  didn't  much  matter  to  him  ;  a  wonipn 
with  beauty  and  fortune  would  not  be  likely  to 
give  herself  much  concern  for  a  poor  devil  like 
him. 

The  French  waiting-maid  and  the  colored 
man  both  were  seen  flitting  about  the  saloon, 
and  from  this  state-room  to  that,  during  the 
evening.  Colonel  Sharpe  privately  "inter- 
viewed" them  both,  and  came  back  to  his  fel- 
low-passengers triumjihant  with  his  news.  The 
tall  voung  lady  was  the  heiress ;  she  was  im- 
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mensely  beautiful  and  awfully  rich.  The  short- 
er girl  was  only  a  traveling  companion,  a  school 
friend  of  the  heiress's  convent  days,  now  taken 
with  her  out  of  kindness  and  charity.  The  fa- 
ther was  a  quiet  old  gentleman,  who  didn't 
amount  to  much  anyhow.  The  daughter  ruled 
the  party.  As  Colonel  Sharpe  expressed  it, 
she  "bossed  the  whole  lot." 

The  morning  rose  beautifid  and  bright  over 
the  yellow  waters  and  the  rich  green  shores. 
The  heiress  and  her  party  had  emerged  from 
their  state-rooms,  and  were  graciously  mingling 
with  the  general  company.  The  heiress  was 
really  a  very  handsome  girl — tall,  pale,  quiet, 
with  a  transparent  complexion,  long,  straight 
nose,  and  magnificent  fair  hair.  The  other  girl 
was  a  bright,  pleasant  little  thing,  without 
much  pretension,  or  any  pretension  to  beauty, 
but  with  a  pretty  and  compact  little  figure —  ■ 
just  the  person  to  be  a  very  trim  and  agreeable 
teacher  or  mistress  in  a  well-kept  school,  ap- 
parently. The  father  w^as  a  rather  handsome, 
very  gentlemanly,  gray-haired  man,  who  talked 
willingly  and  agreeably  enough,  but  had,  every 
now  and  then,  an  odd,  uncomfortable  way  of 
looking  uneasily  about  him,  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  or  were  in  fear  of  some  man- 
ner of  detection.  Our  trio  of  traveling  com- 
panions observed  these  facts  at  first  from  a  dis- 
tance, at  break ftxst.  It  was  de  rupmir  on  the 
boat  that  gentlemen  traveling  without  the  es- 
cort of  wife,  daughter,  or  sister  must  not  sit  at 
the  tables  where  ladies  ate  their  meals.  On 
deck,  however,  all  was  liberty  and  equality ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  each  of  the  three 
gentlemen  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
heiress  and  her  father. 

Cajitain  Deedes  made  his  way  to  the  lady- 
through  the  papa,  to  whom  he  oflfered  a  cigar 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Colonel  Sharpe  dis- 
dained such  timorous  and  roundabout  ways.  He 
boldly  approached  the  younglady  with  two  green 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Southworth  and  the  latest  num- 
ber of  Godeys  Ladys  Book  in  his  hand  (the 
Colonel  was  not  great  on  literature),  and,  tak- 
ing oft" his  hat  with  a  splendid  flourish,  and  look- 
ing wonderful  things  out  of  his  beautiful  dark 
eyes,  he  blandly  offered  her  those  masterpieces 
of  the  modern  school,  and  presently  he  was  seen 
to  offer  her  his  arm,  and,  to  use  an  expression 
adopted  by  himself,"  tote"  her  up  and  down  the 
deck.  He  came  back,  however,  to  his  com- 
panions after  a  while,  and  though  he  proclaim- 
ed the  young  lady  "  too  splendid  for  any  thing,'' 
and  intimated  that  he  had  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  the  work  of  captivation,  there  was  an 
nnderlook  of  dissatisfaction,  or,  at  least,  of 
doubt,  perceptible  upon  his  face,  and  he  drank 
two  sherry-cobblers  in  quick  succession. 

Phil  Pembroke,  now  piqued  into  trying  his 
fortune,  easily  found  a  way  of  initiating  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  heiress.  Her  name, 
by-the-w\ay,  he  had  heard  to  be  Miss  Rosetta 
Alexander.  Now  Mr.  Phil  was  fond  of  pretty 
names  for  women,  and  the  "  Rosetta"  prepos- 
sessed him.     Rosetta's  face  was  certainly  very 


handsome,  and  she  received  his  advances — evi- 
dently those  of  a  gentleman — with  ready  court- 
esy and  apparent  good-humor.  She  had  a  bland, 
sweet  smile,  which  she  turned  freely  upon  the' 
young  man  as  they  talked  commonplaces  to- 
gether ;  and  Phil  began  to  think  she  was  a 
charming  girl,  and  that  he  was  very  likely  in- 
deed to  fall  in  love  with  her.  That  sweet,  gen- 
tle smile!  How  winningly  it  turned  to  him! 
How  it  briglitened  and  transfigured  a  common- 
place as  a  moonbeam  does  a  puddle ! 

Still  the  young  man  began  to  find  that  they 
were  only  talking  commonplaces.  That  was  a 
waste  of  power.  That  white  forehead,  those 
eyes,  that  smile,  must  have  a  fine  intellect  be- 
hind them.  Paulo  majora — he  soon  began  to 
try  higher  themes.  He  talked  of  the  scene,  of 
lovely  scenes  in  general ;  of  nature,  of  the  ocean, 
the  desert,  the  Alps  ;  of  places  he  had  seen,  and 
places  he  longed  to  see.  ]Miss  Rosetta  turned 
her  sweet  smile  on  him,  and  blandly  assented 
to  all  he  said. 

"What  a  glorious  sunset  I"  the  half-enam- 
ored youth  exclaimed  ;  and  lie  gazed  at  the  burn- 
ing west. 

"Beautiful!  replied  Miss  Alexander,  with 
her  sweet  smile ;  and  she  glanced  first  to  the 
cast,  and  then  to  the  steamer's  deck. 

Phil  felt  a  little  disappointed,  but  he  tried 
another  tack.     He  turned  to  books. 

"This,"  he  said,  apropos  of  something,  any 
thing,  "  reminds  me  of  a  part  of  '  The  Earthly 
Paradise,' " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  sweet  smile;  "which 
part  ?" 

"  In  'The  Land  East  of  the  Sun.'  Do  you 
know  it  ?" 

"No"  (with  the  sweet  smile)  ;  "I  never  was 
there." 

"Oh,  I  meant  the  poem  I  Have  you  not 
read  it  ?" 

"No.     Is  it  nice?" 

"Charming,  I  think.  Have  you  not  heard 
of  it  ?■' 

"No."     The  same  delicious  smile. 

"But  you  are  fond  of  poetry?" 

"  Oh  yes."     The  winning  smile  anew. 

"And  you  read  poetry,  I  kuow^  ?" 

"Oh  no  ;  indeed  I  don't."     Smile  repeated. 

"Who,  then,  are  your  flivorite  authors  ?" 

"  My  favorite —  ?"  Smile  equally  sweet,  but 
interrogatory  this  time. 

"  Authors."     Phil  a  little  disheartened. 

"  I  don't  like  any  of  them.  They  are  all  so 
dull ;  and  when  one  tries  to  read  them  they  give 
one  such  a  headache. "  The  smile  was  now  as 
sweet  and  placid  as  if  it  were  worn  by  an  Ege- 
ria  pouring  out  the  finest  treasures  of  her  serene 
intellect  upon  some  rapt  admirer. 

Phil  soon  politely  bowed  himself  away.  "  I 
can't  fall  in  love  with  a  smile  and  a  fortune," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  My  British  friend  may 
try  his  chance  and  welcome,  if  he  w'ill.  She 
ought  to  marry  Lord  Dundreary." 

In  withdrawing  he  nearly  stumbled  over  a 
lady,  and  he  stopped  to  make  an  apology.     It 
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was  the  companion  of  Miss  Alexander.  She 
.was  a  plain  little  girl  enough,  but  she  had  good 
eyes,  and  a  very  expressive  mouth — too  ex- 
pressive, Pembroke  thought  just  then,  for  she 
seemed  as  if  she  were  laughing  at  him.  "  She 
has  seen  my  discomfiture,"  he  thought,  ''and 
it  amuses  her. " 

Pembroke's  apology  led  to  an  interchange  of 
a  few  words.  The  young  woman  spoke  in  a 
clear,  ringing  voice,  which  had  at  least  some 
character  in  it,  and  attracted  our  somewhat  dis- 
couraged youth.  He  uttered  a  commonplace 
or  two,  but  to  his  amazement  the  girl  cut  him 
short  by  calmly  saying  : 

"Thank  you.  But  suppose  we  meet  each  oth- 
er on  the  deck  or  the  stairs  a  few  times  more, 
and  look  at  each  other  without  speaking,  until 
we  get  better  acquainted?" 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  puzzled  Pembroke. 

"Wouldn't  that  be  a  better  way  of  opening  an 
acquaintance  than  a  prelude  of  unmeaning  com- 
monplaces that  no  one  cares  about  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  people  must  begin  with 
commonplaces.  It's  like  moving  the  pawns  in 
the  beginning  of  a  game  of  chess." 

"  Is  it  ?  I  thought  there  was  some  purpose 
generally  in  every  movement,  even  of  the  pawns. 
But,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  a  game  of  chess 
is  very  dull  to  me,  and  I  am  always  longing  to 
get  it  over." 

"  Some  people  can  only  talk  commonplaces," 
observed  Phil,  thinking  of  his  recent  interview. 

"  Then  why  not  keep  all  one's  stock  for  deal- 
ing with  such  people  ?" 

Somebody  else  came  up,  and  this  saucy  little 
V       lady  got  out  of  the  odd  discussion. 

"  She  goes  in  for  being  eccentric,"  Phil  said 
to  himself.  '*  She  has  no  money  and  no  beauty, 
and  she  thinks  it  best  to  be  odd.  I  suppose 
she  envies  the  good  looks  and  the  fortune  of 
her  young  mistress,  or  friend,  or  whatever  she 
is.  Poor  thing !  A  woman  without  money 
or  beauty  must  do  something." 

Captain  Deedes  walked  the  deck  that  day 
for  nearly  an  hour  with  the  heiress,  and  report- 
ed her  to  be  a  nice  quiet  girl,  with  no  nonsense 
in  her.  He  said  he  hated  your  talking  women 
— strong-minded,  and  blue -stockings,  and  all 
that. 

Yet  the  sweetest  smiles  of  Miss  Alexander 
did  undoubtedly  seem  to  be  leveled  at  Phil 
Pembroke.  Phil  felt  a  little  flattered,  and  tried 
to  think  her  delightful.  But  he  really  couldn't 
succeed.  She  was  insupportably  placid,  sweet, 
and  dull. 

Pembroke  talked  a  good  deal  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and  was  much  pleased  with  the  quiet 
intelligence  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  old 
gentleman.  But  he  was  greatly  puzzled  by  the 
obvious  uneasiness  and  awkwardness  which 
sometimes  took  possession  of  the  latter  when 
the  two  young  women  were  near. 

None  of  the  other  ladies  on  board  liked  the 
heiress.  At  first  they  were  nearly  unanimous 
in  praising  Miss  Roberts,  the  companion,  who 
had  neither  face  nor  fortune  to  boast  of.     But 


they  soon  found  her  odd  and  satirical,  and  pro- 
nounced her  bold,  and  didn't  like  her  at  all. 
Some  thought  her  manners  highly  unbecoming 
for  a  person  in  her  class. 

The  day  after  their  first  exchange  of  words 
Pembroke  came  on  deck  and  found  Captain 
Deedes  and  Colonel  Sharpe,  one  at  eacli  side  of 
Miss  Alexander,  doing  their  best  as  rivals  to 
interest  and  please  the  heiress.  Miss  Rob- 
erts sat  at  a  little  distance  reading  a  book. 
Phil  was  rude  enough  and  inquisitive  enough 
to  draw  near  her  from  behind,  in  order  to  see 
what  the  book  was.  It  was  Moliere,  and  she 
was  reading  "Le  Misanthrope,"  apparently  with 
deep  interest. 

"Come,"  he  thought,  "a  woman  who  can 
read  Moliere  is  worth  something.  Why  hasn't 
she  the  money,  or  even  the  beauty  ?" 

Presently  she  glanced  at  the  heiress  and  her 
admirers,  and  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  her. 
She  took  up  a  scrap  of  paper  and  began  to  draw 
something  on  it. 

Pembroke  presented  himself  boldly,  and 
plunged  into  conversation  at  once  by  asking  her 
whether  she  was  sketching  any  of  the  scenery 
of  the  river.  She  seemed  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  said  : 

"  Oh  no ;  I  don't  ever  care  to  spoil  my  im- 
pression of  a  river  or  a  tree  by  caricature.  I 
hate  silly  women  who  waste  their  time  over 
amateur  sketches  of  scenery." 

"But  you  have  been  drawing  something; 
may  I  see  it  ?" 

"Indeed  you  may  not.  It  isn't  worth  look- 
ing at,  and  therefore  it  wouldn't  be  worth  con-" 
cealing,  but  that — well,  but  that  I  don't  want  to 
show  it." 

She  tore  it  in  two,  crumpled  the  pieces, 
and  tried  to  throw  them  over  the  side.  But 
the  wind  blew  them  back  almost  to  Pembroke's 
feet,  and  he  was  malign  enough  to  catch  them, 
flatten  them  out,  and  put  them  together.  He 
saw  two  wonderful  little  sketches,  each  done  in 
a  few  touches — one  of  Captain  Deedes,  whose 
head  was  so  manipulated  as  to  look  like  that  of  a 
sheep  ;  the  other  of  Colonel  Shai*pe,  made  sug- 
gestive of  a  jackal. 

"  You  have  a  wonderful  gift  with  the  pencil," 
said  Pembroke,  gravely  and  earnestly ;  "  and 
you  can  see  far  enough  into  people.  But  don't 
abuse  your  gifts;  don't  be  ill-natured.  We 
are  all  afraid  of  satirical  women." 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  I  caricatured  these,  since 
any  body  saw  it ;  not  because  it  is  ill-natured, 
but  only  because  they  are  not  worth  satirizing 
or  caricaturing." 

"  Captain  Deedes  seems  a  very  gentlemanly 
man,  I  think." 

"Yes  ;  a  gentleman  in  keen  search  of  a  for- 
tune owned  by  any  Avoman  foolish  enough  to 
gire  it  to  him  !  And  Colonel  Sharpe  ?  Does 
he  seem  to  you  a  gentlemanly  person  also?" 

"Well,  perhaps  not.  I  wonder  what  your 
friend,  Miss  Alexander,  thinks  of  him  ?" 

"I  don't  believe  she  is  thinking  about  him 
at  all,  even  now.     But  \i  you  were  to  try — " 
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"Should  I  have  a  better  chance?" 

"  Much  better.      Go  and  test  it  for  yourself." 

"Not  I!  Like  Sir  Lucius  in  'The  Rivals,' 
I  am  too  poor  a  man  to  do  any  thing  shabby. 
I  couldn't  afford  to  run  after  heiresses." 

Miss  Roberts's  eyes  flashed  on  him  full  of 
keen  inquiry.  She  rose,  made  a  quiet  bow, 
and  left  him. 

"A  strange  girl,  full  of  talent,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "made  cynical,  I  suppose,  by  seeing 
a  pretty  idiot  preferred  to  herself  by  every  man, 
just  because  the  idiot  has  money  and  she  has 
none.     I  must  talk  to  her  again." 

He  did  talk  to  her  again,  and  again.  He 
found  her  piquante,  bright,  brimful  of  intelli- 
gence, and,  for  all  her  occasional  sharpness  of 
speech,  full,  too,  of  good  feeling,  tenderness, 
and  sensibility.  He  began  to  think  her  pretty, 
and  more  than  pretty.  The  brave  Colonel 
Sharpe  was  highly  amused  at  our  hero  for  his 
having  taken  up  with  the  companion,  in  default 
of  the  heiress,  and  offered  to  bet  drinks  and  ci- 
gars that  before  the  steamer  reached  St.  Louis 
Pembroke  would  find  himself  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  the  French  waiting-maid.  But  Pem- 
broke received  the  suggestion  with  such  a 
frown,  and  one  or  two  words  so  angry  and 
fierc  ,  that  the  intervention  of  good-humored 
Captain  Deedes  was  urgently  needed  to  restore 
pacific  relations.  After  that,  Pembroke  was 
allowed  to  go  his  own  way  unheeded — which 
he  did. 

An  amazing  amount  of  incident,  event,  ro- 
mance, love-making,  passion,  marriage-making, 
may  be  crowded  into  a  voyage  from  New  Or- 
leans to  St.  Louis,  and  yet  not  seem  crowded 
neither.  This  voyage,  thanks  to  an  unusual 
strength  of  current  in  the  river,  was  slower  and 
longer  than  usual.  By  the  time  the  steamer 
had  reached  Memphis  Phil  Pembroke  was 
in  love  Avith  Miss  Roberts,  and  by  the  time  the 
steamer  had  reached  Cairo  he  knew  it. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Deedes  had  become 
hopelessly  discouraged  in  his  pursuit  of  Miss 
Rosetta  Alexander.  He  frankly  owned  that 
he  could  never  get  any  thing  more  out  of  her 
than  "Yes,"  and  a  sweet  smile;  and  that 
every  body  else  got  just  as  much,  and  he  had, 
therefore,  no  way  of  testing  his  progress.  Col- 
onel Sharpe  now  had  the  running  all  to  him- 
self, and  seemed  mightily  satisfied.  The  very 
evening  when  the  steamer  touched  at  Cairo 
Sharpe  whispered  to  Deedes,  in  exulting  ac- 
cents, "I've  made  it  all  right  with  the  heiress! 
She's  said  Yes  ;  and,  if  papa  don't  consent,  I'll 
run  away  witli  her  from  St,  Louis!" 

Captain  Deedes  stared,  turned  away,  won- 
dered within  himself  whether  he  ought  not  to 
warn  the  papa,  began  to  feel  heartily  ashamed 
of  having  given  any  manner  of  sanction  to 
Colonel  Sharpe  and  his  schemes ;  but  ended 
by  smoking  a  cigar  moodily,  and  saying  noth- 
ing. 

One  thing  had  puzzled,  and  even  pained, 
Phil  Pembroke  a  little  during  the  voyage.  He 
could  not  help,  now  and  then,  detecting  little 


glances  of  mutual  confidence  passing  bett^een 
Mr.  Alexander  and  Miss  Roberts,  his  daugh- 
ter's companion,  while  no  such  glances  ever 
passed  between  ]Mr.  Alexander  and  the  daugh- 
ter. Could  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Alexander 
was  weak  enough  to  think  of  giving  his  daugh- 
ter a  young  step-mother,  and  that  Miss  Roberts, 
who  seemed  so  noble,  was  capable  even  of  mo- 
mentarily humoring  such  an  idea?  He  put 
the  thought  away,  and  would  not  harbor  it. 

The  voyage  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Soon 
the  party  would  all  separate,  perhaps  never  to 
meet  again  any  of  them,  unless  Phil  should  say 
some  words  to  the  one  whom  alone  he  pro- 
foundly longed  to  meet  again — which  words  he 
had  not  yet  spoken.  He  dreaded  the  thought 
of  separation.  He  knew  that  he  loved  Miss 
Roberts  now,  with  his  whole  manly  heart,  and 
that  he  never  could  be  happy  without  her.  But 
his  prospects  were  poor  ;  he  had  as  yet  made  no 
way  in  life  ;  he  doubted  of  his  own  Avorth,  he 
doubted  whether  he  ought  to  ask  a  girl  to  risk 
her  fortune  and  fate  Avith  him  and  for  him. 
Yet  he  felt  that  he  could  not  leave  the  Colum- 
bia without  at  least  telling  ]\Iiss  Roberts  all ; 
telling  her  how  much  he  loved  her,  and  asking 
her,  if  she  would,  to  wait  a  little  for  him. 

Late  in  the  evening — in  the  night,  indeed — 
he  came  on  deck.  The  deck  seemed  almost 
deserted,  and  he  was  glad  of  it.  He  Avalked 
moodily  along  and  watched  the  darkling  shores 
and  the  gliding  trees,  Avhere  now  and  then  a 
fire-fly  was  gleaming.  Suddenly  he  saw  that 
close  to  him,  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  two 
figures  were  seated,  a  man  and  a  woman ;  and 
the  woman  was  lying  with  her  head  on  the 
man's  shoulder,  and  his  arm  was  round  her 
neck.  Phil  started,  and  would  have  turned 
back  unseen,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  felt  the 
blood  rushing  to  his  head,  and  he  seemed  to 
see  lightnings  dancing  before  his  eyes;  for  the 
pair  he  saw  were  j\Ir.  Alexander  and  Miss 
Roberts. 

He  heard  the  whisper  of  a  hasty  word  or 
two — and — yes,  indeed,  even  something  like  a 
half-suppressed  laugh,  and  then  Mr.  Alexander 
coolly  rose  and  walked  away  ;  and  Miss  Roberts 
called  to  him — Pembroke — by  name,  and  made 
way  for  him  to  sit  beside  her ! 

He  obeyed,  with  rage  and  scorn  boiling  in 
his  breast,  determined  to  show  this  worthless 
girl,  this  mercenary  coquette,  how  little  he 
cared  for  her.  As  he  sat  by  her  he  could  see 
that  she  was  still  laughing — ay,  laughing  in 
his  very  face ! 

"Mr.  Pembroke." 

"Madame!" 

"  Good  gracious,  what  a  solemn  and  melo- 
dramatic sound  !     You  are  angry  with  me?" 

"I  have  no  right  to  be,  madame!" 

"  And  you  say  so  in  a  tone  which  seems  to 
imply  that  you  have  all  the  right  in  the  Avorld. 
Pray.  IMr.  Pembroke,  don't  be  angry;  forgive 
my  laughing  ;  I  can  hardly  help  it.  You  would 
laugh  if  you  only  knew  all." 

"  I  don't  ask  to  know  any  thing." 
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"No,  of  course;  but  you  are  longing  to 
know,  all  the  same.  Well,  Mr.  Pembroke,  I 
ask  you  just  for  once  to  believe  in  me  without 
knowing.  I  can  guess  what  you  have  been 
suspecting,  and  I  Avon't  laugh  if  I  can ;  but 
you  are  quite  wrong.  Mr.  Alexander  is  more 
dear  to  me  than  any  other  being  almost  on 
earth ;  but  I  have  not  been  flirting  with  him, 
or  trying  to  marry  him.  Do  you  not  believe 
in  me?" 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his,  and  looked 
into  his  face  with  eyes  so  pure  and  a  trust  so 
noble  that  every  darksome  thought  and  harsh 
suspicion  were  swept  from  Pembroke's  heart, 
and  he  pressed  the  hand  to  his  lips,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  did,  and  said  : 

"I  believe  in  you — I  love  you!"  Then  his 
whole  tale  of  love  poured  itself  out  into  her 
unresisting  ear;  and  although  for  awhile  she 
said  no  word,  he  knew  that  she  loved  him. 

She  looked  up  at  last,  and  said  : 

"  You  know  what  my  position  is — that  I  am 
a  poor,  dependent  girl  ?" 

"I  do  ;  thank  God  for  it !  I  am  poor  too. 
How  should  I  dare  to  approach  you  if  you  were 
rich  ?  Let  us  be  poor  together — for  a  while  ;  I 
shall  make  my  way.  I  know  it  now,  and,  win 
or  lose,  we  shall  be  happy," 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  the 
girl  looked  bravely  into  his  face,  and  said  : 

"  Mr,  Pembroke,  I  am  no  coquette  and  no 
prude.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  feel 
to  you  as  I  never  did  to  man  before,  and  never 
shall  to  any  man  else  ;  but  if  I  freely  pledge 
you  my  undying  love,  it  can  and  shall  be  only 
on  one  condition." 

"Any  condition  you  will  —  only  name  it 
quickly." 

"That  nothing  yon  may  hereafter,  or  soon, 
hear  about  me,  nothing  I  now  have  to  tell 
you,  shall  induce  you  to  withdraw  your  offer  of 
love." 

"Wild  thoughts  w^ent  through  Pembroke's 
agitated  mind.  Perhaps  there  was  something 
in  the  girl's  birth,  parentage,  family  history, 
which  she  feared  he  might  regard  as  a  stain, 
and  by  which  she  therefore  would  test  the 
strength  of  his  love.  How  idle  a  doubt ! 
What  .did  he  care  for  any  thing  but  her  own 
purity  and  truth  ?  and  of  these  his  whole  in- 
stincts, heart  and  soul,  assured  him.  He  pas- 
sionately protested  that  nothing  on  earth 
should  divide  him  from  her,  if  she  would  but 
promise  him  her  love  and  her  hand.  He 
would  wait  as  long  as  she  pleased — years,  if 
she  would  only  give  him  the  pledge  that  her 
heart  was  his. 

A  bright  smile  crossed  her  face  even  while 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  she  said  : 

"I  have  been  playing  a  foolish  trick — a  mad 
whim  of  mine — and  I  have  entrapped  you ! 
My  name  is  Rosetta  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander is  my  father,  and  the  young  lady  with  the 
sweet  smile  whom  you  wouldn't  make  love  to  is 
Virginia  Roberts,  my  waiting-maid,  the  hand- 
somest, best,  and  stupidest  girl  under  the  sun ! 


1 1  am  quite  ashamed  of  all  this  absurd  masquer- 
ade ;  but  I  have  only  lately  become  rich — and 
1 1  suppose  it  has  turned  my  head — and  I  have 
I  not  long  come  out  of  a  convent,  and  I  heard 
j  that  all  men  were  so  mercenary,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  such  capital  fun  to  see  peojfle  mak- 
ing love  to  Virginia  for  her  supposed  fortune ! 
Papa  would  try  to  get  me  the  moon  if  I  cried 
for  it,  and  so  he  consented,  very  unwillingly,  to 
go  into  the  scheme,  and  very  awkwardly  he 
played  his  part ;   and — and  that's  all — except 
that  you  are  fairly  trapped,  and  can  you  ever 
forgive  me?" 

Pembroke  did  forgive  her,  although  he  was, 
for  the  moment,  honestly  disappointed  to  find 
that  he  was  not  marrying  a  poor  girl.  She, 
with  her  quick  and  subtile  instincts,  would 
probably  in  any  case  have  divined  the  truth 
and  nobleness  of  his  character ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  Mr,  Alexander  and  she  were  al- 
ready well  acquainted,  through  friends,  with 
our  hero's  antecedents,  and  the  manly  promise 
of  his  independent,  honest  nature.  Mutual  love 
did  all  the  rest,  and  the  affection  that  grew  up 
in  six  days  will  last  true  and  bright  forever. 

Captain  Deedes  was  invited  to  the  wedding. 
Colonel  Sharpe  (who  was  not  invited)  always 
offers  to  bet  drinks  that  Pembroke  knew  the 
whole  secret  from  the  beginning.  He  considers 
himself  an  injured  man,  and  plays  euchre  more 
steadily  than  ever. 


OPPORTUNITY. 

She  leaned  out  from  the  lattice 

At  the  budding  of  the  morn ; 
The  sun  was  on  the  hill-tops, 

The  dew  was  on  the  thorn  ■ 
The  willful,  climbing  roses 

Above  her  wore  a  crown, 
And  crowned  her  the  queen  of  maidens 

As  he  came  riding  down. 

He  checked  his  horse's  gallop. 

And  lingered  by  the  way, 
Smiling  and  gazing  upon  her, 

Loath  to  go  and  loath  to  stay ; 
For  he  thought:  "Since  the  sweet  to-morrow 

Waits  on  my  delays, 
Prithee  why  should  I  sorrow 
For  a  flower  that  blooms  always  ? 

"Where  she  blossoms  T  surely  can  find  her, 

Or  ever  the  season  takes  flight, 
Blushing  and  smiling  behind  her 

Lattice,  morning  and  night. 
Shall  I  squander  life's  early  hour. 

Ere  the  dew  is  dry  on  the  May, 
In  reaching  my  hand  for  a  flower 

That  may  be  plucked  any  day?" 

So  he  passed.  And  the  sunshine  passed  with  hira, 

And  the  dew  dried  up  on  the  thorn, 
And  the  roses  dropped  all  their  petals 

That  had  crowned  her  the  queen  at  morn  ; 
But  once,  when  his  heart  was  tried. 

And  life  of  its  glory  seemed  shorn, 
He  turned  him  again  to  her  lattice, 

But  she  and  the  roses  were  gone! 
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THE  EEFOEMATION  IN  UTAH. 

TT7  HEN  Utah  was  first  settled,  General  Tay- 
T  y  lor  said,  "The  Mormons  have  got  on  to 
the  backbone  of  the  continent."  President 
Lincoln  made  a  parallel  statement:  "Utah 
will  yet  become  the  treasure-house  of  the  na- 
tion." 

The  early  history  of  the  Territory  is  familiar 
to  our  readers ;  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  chapters  in  the  religious  annals  of 
the  world.  But  recently  three  important  cir- 
cumstances have  combined  to  excite  an  inter- 
est in  the  public  mind  regarding  Utah,  not  as 
the  abode  of  an  independent  religious  com- 
munity, but  as  a  region  in  which  American  en- 
terprise and  American  ideas  are  destined  to 
prevail.  These  are  :  1.  The  discovery  of  silver 
mines  every  where  in  the  Territory ;  2.  The 
opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  ;  3.  The  inau- 
guration of  social  reform  under  competent  and 
vigorous  leadership.  These  momentous  facts 
promise  for  Utah  a  glorious  future.  The  miners 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  coming  era,  and 
it  is  a  popular  saying  among  them  that  "Utah 
will  pay  the  national  debt."  They  see  in  the 
future  Salt  Lake  City  one  of  the  principal  cen- 
tres c  r  the  continent.  They  see  a  Territory 
now  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  set- 
tlements devoted  to  Mormonism  transformed, 
under  these  new  auspices,  into  an  important 
section  of  the  nation  occupied  by  millions  of 
United  States  citizens. 

The  necessity  of  recognizing  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  government  has  interfered 
with  the  grand  design  of  the  Mormon  leaders, 
which  was  to  establish  an  independent  theocra- 
cy— a  "  Kingdom  of  God."  This  design  would 
have  been  accomplished  had  the  Mormon  ex- 
odus taken  place  in  1844,  as  was  originally  in- 
tended, for  then  the  Territory  was  nominally 
Mexican,  and  the  United  States  could  have  ut- 
tered no  protest ;  while  the  Indians,  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  would  have  been  or- 
ganized as  the  auxiliaries  of  "the  kingdom." 
But  the  movement  was  delayed  until  1847-48, 
and  when  the  Territory  was  occupied  it  was  a 
province  of  Upper  California,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  apostles  to  organize  their  communi- 
ty as  a  part  of  the  nation.  In  applying  for  the 
nation's  recognition,  however,  they  urged  the 
capacity  of  their  people  for  self-government, 
and  dwelt  upon  their  essentially  organic  condi- 
tion as  a  society.  They  applied  for  admission 
as  the  "State  of  Deseret."  In  their  scheme 
their  peculiar  national  economy  was  as  impor- 
tant as  their  religious  organization.  And,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  recognized,  this  "State 
of  Deseret"  has  existed  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  practically  governed  the  Territory  of 
Utah.  Not  until  the  rise  of  the  Utah  Protest- 
ants, and  the  rule  of  the  late  Governor  Shaffer, 
could  the  general  government  reach  the  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  Territory  for  a  practical 
administration  of  its  affairs.  In  effect,  Brig- 
ham  Young  has  been  the  potentate.    Hence  the 


significance  of  one  of  the  Mormon  national  Ku- 
thems  : 

"  God  bless  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King— 
Our  Leader,  Brighara  Young."' 

The  Territorial  dispensation  did  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  hierarchy,  since,  under  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  the  government  machinery  was 
controlled  by  the  apostles.  Brigham  Young 
was  appointed  Governor  and  Indian  Agent,  and 
Almon  W.  Babbit  Secretary.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  his  associates  were  the  only  United 
States  men  in  the  administration.  Practically, 
the  Mormon  leaders  obtained  what  they  de- 
sired— self-government — and  Utah,  in  all  her 
cities  and  settlements,  grew  up  under  the  most 
complete  hierarchical  rule  that  Christendom 
has  ever  seen.  There  and  in  Europe  the  disci- 
ples of  this  new  religion  were  taught  that  the 
republic  of  the  United  States  had  been  Divine- 
ly ordained  to  give  "the  kingdom"  time  to 
grow  up  and  spread  until  it  obtained  the  su- 
premacy of  the  entire  American  continent. 
The  United  States  was  the  first  to  be  subdued 
to  the  Divine  rule.  As  soon  as  the  Mormons 
grew  strong  enough,  by  the  influx  of  their  peo- 
ple in  tens  of  thousands  from  Europe,  they 
would  declare  their  independence,  and  establish 
a  distinct  national  government,  to  be  called 
"The  Kingdom  of  God." 

While  Brigham  Young  controlled  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  the  city  corporations,  the 
courts,  the  police,  the  militia,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  thus  practically  excluded  the  nation 
from  the  administration,  there  was  yet  one  thing 
he  could  not  do  :  he  could  not  exclude  the  na- 
tion from  the  Territory.  Notwithstanding  his 
arrogance,  he  was  sustained  by  Presidents  Fill- 
more, Pierce,  and  Buchanan.  He  had  but  to 
speak,  and  the  federal  officers  were  removed;  if 
he  sent  them  away  in  disgrace,  his  decision  was 
confirmed  by  new  appointments.  It  was  thought, 
and  truly,  no  doubt,  that  Brigham  Young  was 
the  best  man  to  govern  the  Mormons  in  their 
isolation,  and  in  their  exasperated  mental  con- 
dition consequent  upon  their  expulsion  from 
Nauvoo.  Their  past  persecutions  inclined  the 
nation  to  sympathy  and  forbearance. 

Colonel  Steptoe  Avas  commander  of  the  first 
military  force  sent  to  Utah.  He  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers  were  favorable  to  the  Mormons. 
Disloyal  speeches  were  overlooked ;  and  Brig- 
ham Young,  though  he  assumed  the  attitude 
of  an  independent  potentate  who  had  Divine 
authority  to  rebuke  the  United  States,  was  ar- 
rogant with  impunity.  But  there  were  occa- 
sions when  the  superior  officers  with  difficulty 
prevented  a  conflict  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  citizens.  Upon  the  expiration  of  Governor 
Young's  term,  Colonel  Steptoe  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  but  declined  the  empty  honor; 
for  he  knew  that,  whoever  might  be  nominally 
the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  Brigham  Young 
would  exercise  the  functions  of  that  office.  He 
was  joined  by  his  officers  in  a  petition  to  Con- 
gress for  the  reappointment  of  Brigham  Young. 

It  was  not  long  before  difficulties  arose  be- 
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tween  the  Mormons  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  judges  were  pro- 
voked by  the  arrogant  chums  of  tlie  priesthood 
to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  Territory.  They 
only  attempted  what  Congress  has  since  resolved 
upon,  what  General  Shaffer  was  appointed  by 
Grant  to  do,  and  what  the  present  Chief  Justice 
and  his  associates  are  doing.  In  1857-58  Bu- 
chanan took  up  the  conflict;  and  no  great 
nation  was  ever  more  completely  beaten  and 
humbled  than  was  the  United  States  in  that 
struggle.  The  President  sent  out  the  Utah  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  to  crush  a  rebellion  which  had  then 
no  palpable  existence,  and  to  force  a  Governor 
upon  the  people,  assuming  beforehand  that  he 
would  be  rejected.  This  army  was  sent  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  it  could  do  nothing, 
and  was  obliged  to  winter  at  Ham's  Fork,  where 
both  men  and  animals  were  liable  to  perish  from 
hunger  and  cold.  Hundreds  of  the  mules  died 
in  a  night,  and  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  salt 
in  the  whole  camp.  This  delay  gave  the  Mor- 
mon chief  time  to  play  the  diplomatic  role  sug- 
gested by  the  advantages  of  his  position.  He 
said  to  Captain  Van  Vleit,  the  government  rep- 
resentative :  "  If  I  can  keep  the  army  out  till 
spring  the  nation  will  see  its  mistake,  send  com- 
missioners, and  there  will  be  a  reaction  through- 
out the  country  in  our  favor." 

On  the  approach  of  the  army  Brigham  Young 
sent  a  proclamation  to  meet  it,  in  which,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  he  forbade  its  entrance  into  the 
city.  He  had  not  been  removed  from  office, 
he  said,  nor  notified  either  of  the  coming  of 
an  army  or  of  the  purposes  it  was  sent  to  exe- 
cute. As  Governor,  he  did  not  need  this  army 
as  a  posse  comitatus  to  enable  him  to  execute 
the  laws,  having  the  militia  at  his  command  ; 
and  if  it  should  attempt  an  entrance  into  the 
city  he  would  call  out  the  militia  to  disperse  it 
as  an  armed  mob.  Protests  from  the  Governor 
and  the  apostles  were  sent  abroad  affirming  that 
Utah  was  loyal,  had  broken  no  law,  and  had  re- 
jected no  Governor,  and  demanding  investiga- 
tion by  a  "commission  of  honorable  men."  Evi- 
dently the  Mormons  had  the  best  of  it,  and  had 
succeeded  in  putting  the  national  government 
in  a  ridiculous  position.  General  Sam  Houston 
Avas  brought  over  to  their  side,  and  General 
Thomas  L.  Kane,  their  great  friend,  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  and,  it  was  generally  understood, 
secured  a  special  but  private  mission  from  the 
government  to  hasten  to  Utah  and  heal  the 
breach. 

There  was  also  the  heroic  and  sensational 
part  in  this  extraordinary  drama.  The  apostles 
declared  that  they  would  burn  all  the  cities  and 
settlements  in  the  Territor}',  destroy  their  or- 
chards and  farms,  and,  leaving  Utah  a  waste 
place,  as  they  found  it,  make  another  exodus ; 
or,  to  useBrigham's  own  words,  he  would  "make 
a  Moscow  of  every  settlement,  and  a  Potter's 
Field  of  every  canon."  The  entire  people 
backed  their  resolution  by  acclamation ;    and 


Captain  Van  Vliet,  who  was  then  in  the  cityj 
sent  by  the  government,  was  so  impressed  with 
this  wonderful  demonstration  of  religious  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice  that  he  pledged  his  honor 
to  Brigham  Young  that,  if  the  army  attempted 
to  force  an  entrance  before  a  commission  of  in- 
vestigation could  be  sent,  he  would  resign  his 
office  in  the  army  and  protest  to  the  nation 
against  the  Avrong.  Then  arrived  General 
Thomas  L.  Kane,  who  immediately  went  out 
to  meet  Governor  Gumming,  and  both  were  es- 
corted into  the  city  by  the  Mormon  troops,  and 
the  Governor  duly  installed.  Then  followed 
the  "second  exodus,"  and  the  people  moved 
south,  leaving  men  selected  to  burn  the  city. 
Gumming  thereupon  sent  after  the  refugees  a 
proclamation  requesting  their  return,  assuring 
them  that  no  harm  should  befall  them.  A  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  Mormons  took  jilacc 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  in  Europe. 
The  event  was  compared  to  that  of  the  Dutch 
submerging  Holland  to  save  it  from  France, 
inspired  by  the  heroism  and  daring  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  the  London 
Times  called  the  Mormons  a  nation  of  heroes. 
Commissioners  were  sent,  and  through  them 
Buchanan  humbly  said,  "Let  us  have  peace." 

When  the  Southern  rebellion  broke  out,  in 
18G1,  the  Mormon  pontiff  issued  his  manifesto, 
in  the  style  of  an  independent  sovereign,  against 
the  "  fratricidal  war,"  and  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  secession — a  right  which  he  might  thereafter 
find  it  convenient  to  assert  for  himself.  Sin- 
gularly in  this  matter  did  he  depart  from  the 
settled  programme  of  Joseph  Smith.  For  thirty 
years  the  Mormon  elders  had  declared  that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  fate  of  the  nation 
would  hang  in  a  balance,  and  then  the  Mormon 
people  would  come  out  and  save  the  Union, 
It  was  the  intention  of  Prophet  Smith  to 
throw  an  army  of  his  elders  upon  the  battle- 
field, and  to  lead  them  himself;  for  he  sup- 
posed, as  is  shown  in  his  famous  prophecy  on 
the  rebellion  of  the  South,  "beginning  at  South 
Carolina,"  delivered  December  25,  1832,  that 
it  would  come  in  his  lifetime.  To  be  ready  for 
this  he  organized  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Senator  Douglas,  got 
himself  appointed,  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  its  Lieutenant-General. 

From  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of 
Camp  Douglas  in  Utah,  in  sight  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  nation  maintained  a  permanent  foot- 
hold in  the  Territory,  for  with  General  Connor 
and  his  soldiers  came  the  era  of  change  and  re- 
forms. He,  and  others  who  sided  with  him,  in 
attempting  to  bring  about  a  harmony  between 
the  people  of  Utah  and  the  institutions  of  the 
republic,  were  stigmatized  by  the  church  party 
as  "The  Regenerators."  About  that  time  T. 
B,  H.  Stenhouse,  now  one  of  the  reformers,  but 
then  a  stanch  adherent  to  the  cause  of  Brigham 
Young,  was  allowed  to  start  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph. The  new  paper  opposed  the  "  regener- 
ators," but  it  inaugurated  the  reign  of  the  press 
in  Utah.     Harrison  and  Tullidge  at  the  same 
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time  went  into  direct  fellowship  with  the  na- 
tional party,  and  published  their  magazine,  The 
Peep  o'  Day,  at  Camp  Douglas.  Its  cardinal 
affirmation  was  that  Mormonism  Avas  republic- 
an in  its  genius — a  statement  justly  pronounced 
untrue  by  Brigham  Young,  and  only  affirmed 
by  the  editors  to  draw  attention  to  its  falsity. 

But  it  was  too  early  as  yet  for  the  reform 
movement.  There  was  a  party  in  its  favor 
every  day  growing  stronger,  made  up  of  United 
States  men,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  prominent 
Mormons,  including  a  corps  of  elders,  on  tlie 
other.  This  latter  feature  was  the  most  auspi- 
cious one  connected  with  the  movement,  since 
it  tended  to  prevent  a  violent  collision  between 
the  national  and  the  church  parties,  and  thus 
to  deprive  the  Mormons  of  the  advantages  of 
religious  martyrdom.  The  Pacific  Railroad — 
a  most  important  element  in  the  progress  of  this 
movement — was  being  rapidly  pushed  forward. 
Nor  was  Brigham  Young  ignorant  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  new  fact,  and  since  he  could 
not  prevent  its  accomplishment,  he  purposed  to 
make  it  serve  his  own  ends.  He  became  the 
chief  contractor  in  the  construction  of  the  Utah 
branch  of  the  line.  He  went  furtlier  than  this, 
and  introduced  the  telegraph,  sending  for  wires, 
in  18GG,  to  connect  all  the  settlements,  so  that 
he  could  converse  in  his  own  office  with  all  his 
bishops,  and  simultaneously  direct  them  in  all 
parts  of  his  Territory.  The  design  was  bold  in 
its  conception.  It  was  an  attempt  to  use  the 
machinery  of  civilization,  usually  designed  for 
breaking  up  isolation,  to  make  isolation  com- 
plete and  organized ;  to  establish  Mormonism 
within  civilization,  but  intact,  as  a  wheel  with- 
in a  wheel,  an  inipermm  in  iinperio ;  an  isolation 
of  a  higher  and  more  complex  character,  unlike 
that  which  had  hitherto  existed,  and  was  de- 
pendent upon  geographical  conditions  merely, 
was  to  be  secured. 

In  the  execution  of  this  purpose  the  entire 
commercial  economy  of  the  Territory  must  be 
revolutionized.  This  was  to  be  done  through 
the  system  of  co-operation — a  kind  of  Mormon 
commercial  commune,  from  which  the  gentiles 
must  be  excluded.  This  co-operative  scheme 
established  over  the  Territory,  all  the  influen- 
tial Mormon  merchants  absorbed,  and  the  Walk- 
er Brothers  and  the  gentile  merchants  driven 
out,  it  was  his  design  next  to  bring  in  the 
*' Order  of  Enoch.''  This  order,  which  bears 
the  deceptive  style  of  the  "  celestial  law"  for 
society,  would  altogether  supersede  the  law  of 
tithing,  and  "consecrate"  the  entire  property, 
wealth,  and  persons  of  the  saints  "  unto  tlie 
Lord,"  I.e.,  in  effect,  to  Brigham  Young.  So 
complete  would  this  have  been  that  the  very 
laborer  would  lay  his  wage  at  the  feet  of  the 
bishop,  and  to  each  would  be  given  that  which 
he  needed. 

Brigham  Young's  confidence  in  his  scheme 
was  an  infatuation.      He  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
government,  provoked  a  Cullom  bill,  and  caused  j 
a  schism  among  the  elders.     He  denounced  the 
members  of  the  administration  and  of  Congress  i 


as  a  lot  of  scoundrels,  drunkards,  gamb|ers,  and 
whoremongers.  This  was  at  the  October  con- 
ference in  1868.  Vice-President  Colfax  did 
not  forget  this,  and  on  his  second  visit  to  Salt 
Lake  City  he  made  the  outrage  upon  himself 
and  his  associates  the  subject  of  a  public  speech. 

For  years  Elias  L.  T.  Harrison  and  his  fiiend 
W.  S.  Godbe  had  attempted  to  establish  a  free 
press.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write  they  left 
the  Territory,  worn  out  with  their  exertions, 
Mr.  Godbe  giving  the  Utah  Magazine  into  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  who  had  started  with 
him  The  Peep  o'  Day.  These  men  had  reached 
a  critical  point  in  their  career.  Their  faith  in 
Mormonism  burned  in  the  socket,  but  it  was 
hard  for  them  to  obliterate  the  past  with  all 
its  dreams,  its  attachments,  and  its  strange  ro- 
mance. They  must  now  decide  for  or  against 
the  "Lord's  anointed."  They  made  the  matter 
a  subject  of  earnest  prayer  and  consultation.  A 
more  than  ordinary  experience  was  now  theirs. 
Their  minds  were  conceptive  of  a  divine  mis- 
sion, calling  them  to  redeem  the  INIormons  from 
the  priestly  rule  that  had  so  long  enslaved  them. 
They  returned  to  Utah  as  inspired  reformers. 

During  their  absence  Brigham  Young's  co- 
operative scheme  had  been  organized  into  an 
institution.  Over  all  the  stores  were  fixed  the 
new  signs  of  commerce,  inscribed  "  Holiness  to 
the  Lord."  This  inscription  was  surmounted 
by  a  golden  eye,  meant  to  represent  the  All- 
seeing  One,  but  irreverently  stigmatized  as  "  the 
bull's  eye;"  beneath  was  the  commercial  de- 
scription, "  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  In- 
stitution." This  communal  scheme  was  press- 
ed upon  the  people  with  all  the  savage  energy 
and  iron  will  that  characterized  the  Mormon 
pontiiF.  Not  even  Jennings,  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  merchants  of  Mormondom,  dared 
to  refuse  to  be  absorbed  into  the  one-man  and 
one-pocket  power,  while  among  the  gentiles 
there  was  universal  consternation,  extending 
even  to  the  United  States  officers.  The  bish- 
ops and  apostles  were  ordered  to  cut  oflf  all  com- 
munication between  gentiles  and  the  people,  to 
see  that  no  employment  should  be  given  to  tlie 
disaffected  of  the  working  classes,  and  nightly 
missionaries  were  preaching  in  every  ward 
throughout  the  city,  and  over  all  the  Territory, 
to  whip  the  people  into  commercial  union. 
The  Mormon  merchants  were  publicly  told  that 
all  who  refused  to  join  the  co-operation  should 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  ;  and  against  the  two 
most  popular  of  them  the  "Lion  of  the  Lord" 
roared,  "If  Henry  Lawrence  don't  mind  what 
he's  about  I'll  send  him  on  a  mission,  and  W. 
S.  Godbe  I'll  cut  off  from  the  church."  Years 
ago  this  would  have  been  an  awful  utterance  of 
doom  against  the  men,  but  now  W.  S.  Godbe 
and  his  brother  merchant,  who  was  secretly  a 
disciple  of  the  reform  mission,  which  Avas  wait- 
ing for  birth,  did  not  tremble.  Henry  Lawrence, 
however,  put  into  the  co-operation  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  for  it  had  been  resolved  that 
Brigham  should  be  allowed  to  work  up  the 
movement  against  himself  in  the  public  mind. 
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Tlie  reformers  opened  action  upon  the  cause 
of  the  working  chxsses.  Not  content  with  crush- 
ing out  individual  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant  chiss,  Brigham  Young  undertook  to 
systematize  the  wages  of  the  working-man,  re- 
ducing the  laborer  to  seventy-five  cents  and  a 
dollar  per  day,  and  the  mechanic  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  He  held  conventions  and  took  up 
the  matter  in  the  "School  of  the  Prophets," 
with  two  or  three  thousand  pliant  elders  at  ev- 
ery meeting  to  back  him  with  a  unanimous  vote. 
But  the  great  public  had  to  be  managed  over 
the  wages  question.  He  found  something  in 
his  hands  which  he  could  not  master,  yet  which 
he  was  resolved  to  master.  He  threatened  to 
bring  in  Chinese  labor  if  the  working-men  did 
not  come  to  his  terms.  They  did  not  rebel,  as 
working-men  elsewhere  would  have  done,  with 
a  grand  "strike"  and  a  public  demonstration 
of  wrath  against  the  "oppressor  and  the  ty- 
rant," but  they  left  Brigham  Young  and  his 
bishops  to  manage  the  "elephant"  which  it 
was  evident  they  had  now  in  hand. 

The  working-men,  however,  would  have  been 
forced  to  submit  or  leave  the  Territory,  as  many 
were  actually  preparing  to  do,  when  the  Utah 
Magazine  came  to  their  rescue.  It  exposed 
the  "false  policy  of  President  Young"  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  social  and  commercial  results 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  the  working  classes, 
at  the  same  time  mildly  condemning  him  for 
his  oppressive  measure.  The  working-men 
were  safe  then  ;  but  Brigham  raged  as  only  he 
who  has  held  absolute  power  can  when  sudden- 
ly and  for  the  first  time  checked  in  his  career. 

The  reform  movement  had  fairly  begun.  Its 
leaders  were  ready  to  be  excommunicated  and 
anathematized  by  their  pope  ;  but  their  aim  was 
to  let  the  wrong-doing  be  clearly  on  his  side. 
Each  week  an  editorial,  dangerous  because  of 
its  much  truth,  drew  the  "man  of  infallibility" 
on  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  He  sent  the 
editor  on  a  mission.  The  mission  was  accepted, 
instead  of  being  rejected,  as  was  designed  ;  but 
the  acceptance  gave  time,  and  Brigham  lost  his 
point. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  reformers  was  to 
agitate  the  subject  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
Utah.  The  people  were  urged  to  develop  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  which  Nature  herself  had 
stored  for  them  in  the  mountains  and  canons 
every  where.  Again  was  exposed  the  false 
policy  of  their  leaders  in  attempting  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  schemes  which  crippled 
enterprise,  while  they  left  the  treasure-houses 
of  the  earth  unopened,  whence  alone  prosperity 
could  come  to  the  people.  This  brought  on 
the  issue.  The  president  now  saw  something 
of  the  aim  of  the  reformers.  Men  were  arising 
who  sought  to  lead  the  people  through  the  pow- 
er of  the  press.  He  had  feared  the  mines 
from  the  beginning ;  for  none  believed  more 
than  did  he  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Territory.  It  had  long  been  the  household 
talk  among  the  Mormons  that  Brigham  knew 
where  to   open  gold  and  silver  mines  which 


would  tempt  a  nation  and  tlirow  a  million  gen- 
tiles into  the  Territory.  When  General  Connor 
and  his  men  began  to  explore  the  mountains 
and  canons  some  years  ago  the  apostles  and  the 
saints  prayed  that  the  "Lord  would  hide  up  the 
treasures  from  the  gentiles."  And  the  time  is 
not  long  gone  by  when  if  a  Mormon  had  opened 
a  silver  mine  he  would  have  been  in  great  dan- 
ger. Yet  there  were  now  such  men  as  Godbe, 
Lawrence,  Harrison,  and  others,  who  led  com- 
merce and  the  press,  urging  the  people  into  a 
course  which  would  destroy  his  power  in  a  year 
or  two,  and  bring  in  the  gentiles.  He  would 
cut  them  off  at  once,  and  they  would  pass  away 
as  straws  upon  the  rapid  tide.  As  chief  elders 
they  were  potent  to  create  public  opinion;  as 
apostates  they  would  be  powerless. 

In  the  School  of  the  Prophets,  which  Brig- 
ham had  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  his  measures,  he  arose  as  the  "proph- 
et of  the  Lord,"  a  character  which  he  as- 
sumes only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
revealed  to  the  awe-stricken  elders  that  there 
was  a  great  and  secret  rebellion  in  Israel, 
and  that  an  apostacy  was  coming  which  would 
shake  the  entire  church.  He  made  out  in  his 
prophetic  mood  perhaps  more  than  he  intended  ; 
for  he  certainly  prophesied  little  less  than  his  own 
overthrow.  He  denounced  and  cursed  Godbe, 
Harrison,  Stenhouse,  George  D.  Watt,  Tullidge, 
and  two  others,  and  summoned  them  for  trial. 

There  was  a  great  sensation  in  the  city.  The 
gentiles  were  deeply  interested.  Nothing  be- 
fore had  occurred  in  Utah  to  so  stir  them  to- 
ward a  common  cause.  An  organized  move- 
ment from  the  elders  was  what  the  national 
party  most  desired  to  see  arrayed  against  the 
Utah  hierarchy.  That  night  might  have  been 
seen  in  the  gentile  stores  groups  of  men  in  ear- 
nest conversation  touching  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  new  situation. 

At  the  School  of  the  Prophets  on  the  next 
Saturday  the  rebels  were  at  the  bar.  The 
prophet,  however,  had  somewhat  revised  him- 
self. He  designed,  if  possible,  only  to  take 
action  against  Godbe  and  Harrison.  To  raise 
up  a  party  against  himself  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  press  and  of  commerce  he  saw,  upon  reflec- 
tion, was  too  serious  an  undertaking.  The  first 
hour  of  the  trial  before  the  School  of  the  Proph- 
ets was  exhausted  by  the  president's  manoeu- 
vres to  exclude  from  trial  two  of  his  good  but 
erring  servants,  that  they  might  "testify"  for 
the  "Lord's  anointed,"  and  weep  for  having 
spoken  against  co-operation.  They  were  patted 
on  the  back  and  restored  to  grace.  There  was 
management  and  comedy  in  this ;  and  the  eld- 
ers were  fitly  chosen,  for  one  of  them  was  the 
best  character  comedian  of  Brigham's  theatre, 
the  other  the  costumer.  Next  came  T.  B.  H. 
Stenhouse,  who  had  designed  to  proclaim  the 
rebellion.  But  the  prophet  was  playing  the 
fox,  not  the  lion,  that  day.  Stenhouse  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Brigham's  eldest  son,  and  the 
wily  chief  made  the  grievance  between  them  a 
personal  matter  of  a  most  trivial  character,  to 
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the  infinite  chagrin  of  the  elder.  At  List  Brig- 
ham  came  to  his  rivals,  whom  he  and  his  coun- 
selors had  foredoomed  ;  Avhile  they,  on  their 
part,  had  resolved  to  force  a  controversy  with 
the  president  and  the  Twelve.  W.  S.  Godbe 
was  the  first  called.  Modestly,  but  with  firm- 
ness, he  took  the  speaker's  stand,  and  awaited 
the  questions  from  Apostle  Woodruff  upon 
which  he  and  his  compeer  were  to  be  tried. 
The  first  embodied  all  the  rest — "Do  you  be- 
lieve that  President  Young  has  the  right  to  dic- 
tate to  you  in  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual  ?" 

The  question  drew  a  speech  from  Mr.  Godbe 
to  several  thousand  assembled  elders.  He  did 
not  believe  in  the  extraordinary  right  claimed 
for  President  Young ;  deemed  it  wise  in  com- 
merce to  be  guided  by  commercial  experience 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  had  till  then 
followed  the  president  in  his  mercantile  schemes, 
often  against  his  own  judgment,  and  he  instanced 
the  failures.  Touching  theology,  he  said  that 
"the  light  of  God  in  each  individual  soitl  was 
the  proper  guide  in  the  life  of  every  rightly  cul- 
tured man,  and  not  the  intelligence  of  one  hu- 
man mind  dictating  for  all  God's  creatures." 

The  pontiff  of  Mormondom  then  arose,  and 
let  loose  his  matchless  tongue  of  ridicule  to  be- 
little his  rivals.  He  mimicked  the  man  of  sen- 
timent who  had  preached  "another  Gospel"  to 
the  School  of  the  Prophets  than  that  which  it 
was  accustomed  to  hear.  The  Utah  Magazine 
he  denounced  as  a  snake  in  the  grass,  which  he 
would  now  destroy ;  for  it  was  more  dangerous 
than  all  the  papers  which  the  gentiles  had  pub- 
lished in  Utah  to  destroy  the  priesthood. 

There  was  a  sensation  when  the  president 
sat  down,  and  Elder  Elias  Harrison  arose  and 
took  the  stand.  Brigham  and  his  Luther  were 
now  face  to  face  in  their  controversy.  The  re- 
former, instead  of  addi-essing  the  audience, 
turned  boldly  to  the  judge  himself,  and  protest- 
ed against  him  and  his  rule  in  a  voice  which 
thundered  through  the  School.  The  apostles 
and  elders  were  wrathful.  At  a  word  from  their 
chief  they  would  have  driven  the  bold  heretic 
from  their  synagogue ;  but  Brigham  hastened 
to  hand  the  case  over  to  the  High  Council  for 
private  trial,  and  took  a  vote  to  discontinue  the 
reading  of  the  Utah  Magazine.  This  brought 
Henry  Lawrence  out  with  his  protest,  and  the 
statement  that  he  sliould  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  affair  was  becoming  ever}' 
moment  more  serious,  for  Lawrence  was  one 
of  Brigham's  pillars  in  commerce  and  the  city 
government. 

The  trial  before  the  High  Council  came  on 
the  following  Wednesday  morning.  None  were 
allowed  into  the  court-room  but  those  who 
brought  with  them  the  permit  of  President 
Young.  The  reform  leaders  did  not  permit 
the  case  to  take  the  form  of  trial,  but  made  the 
circumstance  their  opportunity  to  declare  their 
mission  before  the  High  Council,  and  read  a 
series  of  resolutions  for  a  reform  movement. 
Clearly  nothing  remained  for  the  High  Council 
to  do  but  to  excommunicate  these  men  of  a 


rival  mission ;  and  at  a  word  from  President 
Young  Eli  B.  Kelsey  was  added  to  their  num- 
ber, and  cut  off  without  the  form  of  a  trial. 

On  the  following  Saturday  the  Utah  Maga- 
zine appeared  with  manifestoes  from  the  prot- 
estant  elders,  which  were  republished  in  most 
of  the  leading  papers  in  America.  The  reform 
leaders  hastened,  also,  to  take  the  platform, 
which  they  were  prepared  to  do  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  Henry  Lawrence  had  re- 
signed as  one  of  the  directors  of  "  Zion's  Co- 
operative Mercantile  Institution,"  and  drawn 
out  his  capital,  thus  half-breaking  the  back  of 
Brigham's  great  scheme.  He  also  resigned  all 
his  offices  as  alderman,  first  counselor  of  the 
bishop,  etc.,  and  forced  his  excommunication. 
Presidents  Young  and  Wells  had  plead  with 
him  for  hours  not  to  leave  their  side  ;  but  Hen- 
ry Lawrence  had  resolved  to  stand  by  his  friend 
Godbe  and  the  reform  cause,  and  the  man  is  as 
an  immovable  rock. 

When  the  protestant  elders  first  announced 
their  intention  of  taking  the  platform  for  a  great 
agitation  of  public  opinion,  the  Mosaic  mind  of 
Mormondom  was  touched  as  by  a  tremendous 
innovation.  Even  the  men  of  progress,  now  the 
mightiest  in  maintaining  the  national  cause  in 
Utah,  deemed  their  compeers  rashly  forward 
in  proposing  thus  to  strike  directly  in  the  face 
of  Brigham  Young  and  his  hitherto  all -po- 
tent priesthood.  And  these  more  prudent  men 
were  sound  in  judgment,  for  they  had  in  remem- 
brance the  solemn  oath  of  the  terrible  man  in 
power  that  before  apostates  should  be  allowed 
to  form  a  party  in  Utah  he  would  "  unsheath 
his  bowie-knife  and  lay  judgment  to  the  line  and 
righteousness  to  the  plummet."  A  proscribed 
press,  conducted  by  excommunicated  elders, 
might  not  provoke  a  destructive  Avrath,  but  an 
organized  movement  of  protest  and  reform, 
with  public  agitation  by  bold  men  denouncing 
the  ruling  priesthood  and  their  policy,  was  very 
likely  to  bring  a  massacre  of  the  protestant 
party,  or  at  least  the  assassination  of  its  leaders. 
But  the  men  of  progress  had  counted  the  cost, 
and  with  their  lives  in  their  hands  they  went 
forth  to  their  work. 

The  Tliirteenth  Ward  assembly-rooms  were 
applied  for  to  inaugurate  the  reformation.  INIr. 
Godbe  owned  three  or  four  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  stock  in  the  property,  but  Bishop 
Woolley  dared  not  grant  the  chapel  without  first 
consulting  President  Young.  Henry  Lawrence 
and  William  S.  Godbe  had  been  appointed  by 
the  council  of  the  reformers,  and  they  answered 
the  bishop  :  "  Tell  Brother  Brigham  we  have 
no  desire  to  be  unkind,  and  hope  he  will  grant 
our  reasonable  request ;  but  we  are  resolved 
that  if  he  refuses  we  will  shut  up  the  Thirteenth 
Ward  assembly  -  rooms  by  a  process  of  law 
upon  W.  S.  Godbe's  claims."  The  bishop  took 
the  message,  and  the  chapel  was  granted  for 
the  morning  service.  Brother  Brigham,  how- 
ever, did  take  the  threat  as  unkind,  but  he  well 
knew  that  Lawrence  and  Godbe  would  keep 
their  word. 
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Sunday,  December  10,  13"B!),  was  an  event- 
ful day  in  the  history  of  Utali.  An  hour  be- 
fore the  time  tlie  i)CO])le  l)egan  to  gather,  and 
by  eleven  o'clock  the  large  assembly-rooms  were 
iilled  and  the  door-way  crowded.  The  service 
of  the  day  opened  by  the  choir  singing  the  fa- 
mous hymn  of  Parley  P.  Pratt : 

"The  morning  broaks,  the  Bliadows  flue, 
So  Zion'8  «tanclard  is  unruilod; 
The  dawning  oi"  u  briglitcr  day 
Majestic  rises  on  tlic  world." 

It  is  the  first  hymn  in  the  Mormon  hymn-book, 
and  has  been  sung  thousands  of  times  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  on  this  eventful  morning  it  had 
a  new  meaning.  The  jjcoplc  sang  it  with  the 
heart  and  with  the  understanding  ;  and  oven 
tiie  gentiles,  who  formed  one-third  of  the  au- 
dience, evidently  liked  the  theme.  Thus  the 
s])irit  of  J'arley  P.  Pratt,  the  Mormon  Isaiah, 
through  the  mediumship  of  his  hymn,  opened 
rebellion  against  the  man  who  was  jealous  of 
hiiu  all  his  lifetime,  on  account  of  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Mormon  heart.  Then  came  the 
speeches  of  the  two  reformers,  Harrison  and  God- 
be,  reviewing  the  i)ast  and  declaring  their  mis- 
sion and  "  call  from  the  heavens  to  arise  and 
redeem  the  i)eoi)le  of  Zion  from  tlieir  bondage." 

In  the  evening  the  Utah  protestants  met  in 
Masonic  Hall,  which  was  literally  ])acked,  and 
yet  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  came 
could  get  inside  of  the  door.  There  were  great 
speeches  delivered  that  night,  and  that  of  Hen- 
ry Lawrence  was  like  an  iron  bolt  driven  with  a 
forceful  deliberation  direct  to  its  nuirk.  Tliat 
speech  assured  the  United  States  ])arty  that  the 
movement  of  the  reform  elders  woidd  be  carried 
on  with  a  will  which  not  even  JJrigham  Young 
and  his  apostles  coidd  shake.  All  were  im- 
pressed by  the  results  of  the  day  that  the 
*'  schism"  was  a  great  fact,  and  that  henceforth 
in  Utah  there  would  be  a  public  platform  and 
a  public  voice. 

The  next  capital  event  in  the  history  of 
Utah  was  the  laying  of  the  last  rail  of  the  Utah 
Central  Pacific  liailroad.  The  completion  of 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  lines  was  a  na- 
tional event,  afTccting  greatly  the  destiny  of 
Utah  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast; 
but  the  completion  of  the  Utah  Central  was 
the  proper  local  sign  of  riidical  changes  in  Mor- 
jnonism.  That  event  put  the  Territory  en  rap- 
])ort  with  the  age  of  railroads,  and  under  the 
influence  of  its  civilizing  agencies  lessening  in 
a  day  half  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  over 
society,  without  shocking  it  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact.  A  world  of  ex])ansion  came 
to  Mormondom  with  the  laying  of  the  last  rail 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  community,  formed  in 
a  state  of  isolation,  appreciated  at  once  that 
henceforth  the  hand  of  the  East  and  the  hand 
of  the  West  were  on  Utah,  and  forty  millions 
of  people  at  her  door. 

It  was  January  10,  1870;  the  weather  was 
cold,  a  heavy  fog  hung  over  the  city  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  ;  but  the  multitude  assembled, 
and  by  two  o'clock  i*.m.  there  is  said  to  have 


been  gathered  around  tlie  ddpot  block  not  loss 
than  fifteen  thousand  ])eople.  As  the  train 
with  the  invited  guests  from  Ogden  and  the 
north  came  in  sight,  dashing  toward  the  end  of 
the  track,  shouts  arose  from  the  assembled 
city.  A  large  steel  nndlet  had  been  i)repared 
for  the  occasion,  made  at  the  blacksnnlh's  shop 
of  the  i)ublic  works  of  the  church.  The  "last 
s])ike"  was  forged  of  Utah  iron,  manufactured 
ten  years  ago  by  the  late  Nathaniel  V.  Jones, 
one  of  the  chief  j)roi)hets  of  the  iron  resources 
of  the  Territory.  The  mallet  was  elegantly 
chased,  bearing  on  the  top  an  engraved  bee- 
hive (the  emblem  of  the  State  of  Deseret), 
surrounded  by  the  inscription  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,"  and  underneath  the  bee-hive  were  the 
letters  U.  C.  K.  K.  ;  a  similar  ornament  conse- 
crated the  spike,  both  intending  to  syml)olize 
that  Utah  with  the  railroad  should  still  be  the 
"  Kingdom  of  God."  The  sun,  which  had  hid 
himself  behind  the  clouds  during  the  whole  day, 
burst  forth  as  in  joy  to  witness  tiie  event  of  the 
laying  of  the  last  rail  almost  at  the  very  instant. 
It  was  like  a  glad  siu'prise,  and  the  apostles  took 
it  as  an  omen  of  good.  The  honor  of  driving 
the  last  spike  in  the  first  railroad  built  by  the 
Mormon  people  belonged  to  President  IJrig- 
ham  Young.  At  a  few  minutes  ])ast  two  o'clock 
he  stood  on  the  spot  with  the  steel  mallet  in 
his  hand,  and  lifted  it  to  strike  with  the  symbol 
of  *'  Holiness  to  the  Lord"  and  the  arms  of  the 
State  of  Deseret.  Prigham  Young,  the  "  nnm 
of  destiny,"  missed  his  mark  and  broke  the  last 
sj)ike ! 

Other  events  of  marked  importance  soon  fol- 
lowed. Iiuiiginition  meetings  of  Mormon  wom- 
en were  held  throughout  the  Tenitory  to  ])ro- 
test  against  the  passage  of  the  Cidlom  bill. 
To  encourage  them  to  ])ersevere  in  their  patri- 
otic course,  the  Utah  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
granting  woman  sufiVage.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  this  remarkable  instrument : 

"  An  Act  giving  Women  the  Elective  Franchise  in 
the  Territory  of  Utali. 

"aVco.  1.  Be  it  (enacted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Leg- 
islative; AsHCMnbly  ot  tlu;  Territory  of  Utah,  that  every 
woman  of  [\\v.  ag(M)r  t\v(Mity-ono  ycnu's,  who  lias  resid- 
ed in  tiiis  'IVrritory  six  months  next  preceding  any 
general  or  special  election,  born  or  naturali/(ul  in  tlie 
XTnited  States,  or  wiio  is  the  wife,  or  widow,  or  tlie 
daughter  of  a  naturalized  citizen  of  tlu;  Uiiilcd  States, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  in  this  Terri- 
tory. 

".SVr.  2.  All  laws  or  iiarts  of  laws  conllicting  with 
this  act  are  iKin^by  n^peahid. 

^^  Approved  February  12,  1870." 

This  bill  was  intended  by  President  Young 
to  serve  his  own  jnn-jioses  ;  but,  as  the  issue  will 
jirove,  it  was  an  important  stej)  in  the  ])rogress 
of  reform  :  the  women  of  Utah  were  enninci- 
pated. 

The  act  granting  fennile  sulVrage  was  ap- 
proved on  the  Saturday  jireceding  the  (;ity  elec- 
tions on  the  following  Monday.  While  the 
Legislature  was  working  on  the  bill  the  national 
party  was  holding  political  meetings  ami  organ- 
izing the  op[)osition  ti(;ket.  Eli  15.  Kelsey,  a 
chief  of  the  reformers,  was  chosen  chairnnui  of 
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the  convention  which  put  into  operation  the 
first  political  machinery  of  the  national  party  in 
Utah,  and  "gentiles"  and  the  liberal  elders 
were  mixed  on  the  independent  ticket.  A 
mass-meeting  was  also  called  of  the  liberal  par- 
ty, to  confirm  or  disapprove  the  nominations  of 
the  convention. 

But  Brigham  Young  had  resolved  not  only 
on  a  female  sufi'rage  bill  to  overthrow  his  ene- 
mies, but  also  on  a  coup  d'etat^  providing  some 
excuse  could  be  worked  up  through  the  man- 
agement of  his  agents.  He  notified  the  bish- 
ops to  send  picked  men  to  the  mass-meeting. 
Main  Street  was  lined  with  a  chosen  mob,  who, 
on  the  opening  of  the  doors,  rushed  in  with 
shouts  and  possessed  the  place  in  a  moment. 
At  their  head  came  one  of  the  three  archbish- 
ops of  Mormondom,  with  the  mai-shal  of  the 
Territory,  and,  like  so  many  captains,  followed 
the  policemen  ;  the  whole  body  organizing  as  by 
programme,  each  principal  man  taking  his  as- 
signed place.  The  marshal  marched  to  the  foot 
of  the  stand,  laid  his  cloak  and  hat  on  the  ta- 
ble, and,  turning  to  the  expectant  sea  of  faces, 
stroked  his  flowing  beard  majestically,  and 
moved  Bishop  Jesse  C.  Little  to  the  chair. 
The  church  nominations  were  then  duly  taken 
up  and  carried  by  acclamation  ;  after  which 
th'j  bishop  told  the  people  to  go  peacefully  to 
their  homes,  and  then  marched  through  the 
crowd  and  left  the  hall,  followed  by  the  respon- 
sible men. 

That  a  sequel  was  intended  was  evident. 
The  mob  remained ;  the  secret  police  were 
among  them,  and  the  little  party  of  the  inde- 
pendent men  was  literally  wedged  into  the  cor- 
ners around  the  stand.  These  were  well  armed, 
as  it  is  supposed  Avas  the  case  with  every  man 
in  the  hall.  Within,  and  without  in  the  street, 
there  were  not  unlikely  a  thousand  armed  men, 
and  no  one  knew  what  a  moment  would  bring 
forth.  For  the  space  often  minutes  there  was 
a  great  suspense  ;  all  were  waiting,  no  one  act- 
ing. Mr.  Kelsey,  the  real  chairman  of  the 
meeting — for  it  was  an  adjourned  one — calmly 
and  respectfully  urged  the  people  to  withdraw 
as  their  bishop  had  counseled,  thus  connecting 
the  sequel  with  the  men  in  authority.  The  impa- 
tient people  at  length  began  to  clamor,  while  the 
little  band  of  the  independents  remained  quiet, 
but  ready  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  "I  can 
take  that  man  out,"  exclaimed  a  cliief  of  the 
police,  who  had  been  posted  all  the  evening  be- 
hind Mr.  Kelsey,  as  he  left  his  position  to  take 
out  the  offender  from  his  own  party.  It  was 
the  excuse,  the  signal,  for  dispersion;  in  five 
minutes  the  hall  was  cleared. 

As  the  affair  shaped  itself,  it  was  plain  to  the 
managers  that  Brigham  would  be  made  respon- 
sible for  all  the  acts  of  that  night.  IMoreover, 
Godbe,  Harrison,  Shearman,  and  Lawrence, 
the  rival  candidate  for  the  mayorship,  were  ab- 
sent. The  very  plot  had  crowded  out  the  lib- 
eral party,  all  but  its  committee  and  a  few  who 
had  entered  by  the  back,  before  the  opening 
of  the  doors.     The  prominent  men  there  were 


also  nearly  all  g*ntiles,  chiefly  United  States 
ofiicers,  and  President  Young  was  convinced 
before  the  morning  that  he  had  committed  an- 
other mistake  ;  for  early  he  sent  down  his  chief 
clerk  to  the  Tribune  office  to  pay  for  the  dam- 
ages done  to  the  place  of  meeting,  laughing  the 
affair  off'  as  an  mtended  practical  joke  upon  the 
opposition  party.  But  the  United  States  men, 
who  were  the  committee,  would  not  thus  con- 
sider it,  but  sent  out  in  print  their  stern  pro- 
test, denouncing  the  affair  as  a  political  out- 
rage, worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  early  acts 
of  Kansas.  The  church  authorities  were  also 
given  to  understand  that,  if  necessan,^,  on  the 
Monday's  election,  the  soldiers  from  Camp 
Douglas  would  be  posted  in  the  city  to  pro- 
tect United  States  citizens  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights.  The  election,  however,  came  and 
passed  off  without  any  more  than  a  legitimate 
excitement  attending  the  first  organized  oppo- 
sition to  the  church  rule  over  the  state. 

Meanwhile  the  Cullom  bill  was  before  j;he 
House,  and  near  its  passage  ;  the  leading  papers 
were  speculating  upon  the  prospects  of  another 
Mormon  war,  and  the  probable  exodus  of  the 
"peculiar  people''  to  some  spot  outside  the 
United  States  dominion,  while  i\Ir.  Fitch  made 
his  great  speech  before  the  House  on  the  same 
subject.  The  IMormon  leaders  on  their  side 
were  proclaiming  their  intentions,  through  the 
Deseret  News,  and  the  bishops  throughout  the 
Territory,  that  they  would  lay  their  cities  and 
settlements  in  ashes  and  make  another  exodus 
if  the  Cullom  bill  was  passed  and  the  government 
sent  troops  to  execute  it.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
vengeance  was  to  be  taken.  The  bishops  boldly 
declared  on  the  stand  that  in  the  event  they 
would  first  "wipe  out  the  Godbeites  and  the 
gentiles  ;"  and  the  fanatics  among  the  people 
openly  talked  of  it  as  a  settled  thing,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  men  marked  for  vengeance. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  at  that  period  in  both 
Houses,  and  the  immediate  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  it,  would  have  been  most 
fatal  to  all  concerned,  and  martyrdom  to  the 
men  who,  daily,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  were 
boldly  braving  the  priestly  leaders  and  warning 
the  people  against  a  disloyal  course.  It  was 
deemed  expedient  in  this  crisis  that  William  S. 
Godbe,  the  leader  of  the  reformers,  should  go 
immediately  to  Washington  to  explain  the  sit- 
uation to  President  Grant  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  nation,  of  whose  sympathy  with  their 
cause  they  had  received  many  assurances. 

The  leader  of  the  reformers,  on  being  pre- 
sented by  M\\  Colfax,  was  cordially  received 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
then  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  thousands 
in  the  person  of  a  patriot  who  had  laid  his  life, 
his  fortune,  and  his  family  upon  the  altar  for  a 
public  cause,  to  help  bring  the  Mormons  into 
harmony  with  the  age,  and  preserve  them  from 
a  collision  with  the  government.  The  inter- 
view was  long  and  important,  for  General 
Grant  was  as  much  interested  in  the  matter  as 
Mr.  Godbe.     The  reformer  received  the  assur- 
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ance  of  the  President  that  the  government 
would  act  with  a  deep  consideration  of  the 
complex  case,  and  that  troops  should  only  be 
used  as  a  moral  force.  He  left  the  presence 
of  the  executive  chief  confident  that  Utah 
would  be  permitted  to  work  out  her  own  re- 
demption by  her  agencies  of  progress,  her  new 
circumstances,  and  her  mines,  simply  backed  by 
a  firm  but  ordinary  administration. 

The  Cullom  bill,  however,  had  previously 
passed  the  House,  and  was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate. At  home  in  Utah  the  Mormon  apostles 
had  gathered  an  immense  assembly  of  the 
brotherhood  in  mass-meeting  to  memorialize 
the  Senate,  affirming  polygamy  as  a  part  of 
their  religion,  and  a  matter  in  which  their  sal- 
vation was  involved.  Respectfully,  but  with 
the  solemn  earnestness  of  men  who  w-ould  meet 
martyrdom  rather  than  renounce  their  religion, 
they  proclaimed  to  the  nation  their  unalterable 
resolution  to  "obey  the  commandments  of 
God,"  be  the  consequences  what  they  might. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Shaffer, 
which  came  in  at  this  point,  took  the  Territory 
over  to  United  States  ground.  No  more  could 
Brigham  Young  boast  that  he  w^as  the  Govern- 
or of  Utah.  General  Shaffer  was  sent  by  Pres- 
ident Grant  for  the  express  purpose  of  break- 
ing down  that  assumption  forever,  and  estab- 
lishing at  length  over  the  Territory  the  rule  of 
the  republic,  overturning  the  rule  of  the  the- 
ocracy. It  was  known  to  the  Mormon  chiefs 
and  to  the  opposition  that  he  was  chosen  spe- 
cially for  this,  and  his  arrival  in  Salt  Lake 
City  created  a  general  concern  on  one  side  and 
an  eager  confidence  on  the  other.  The  new 
Governor,  however,  duly  appreciated  the  views 
of  the  protestant  elders,  with  whom  he  often 
counseled,  and  settled  upon  the  policy  of  leav- 
ing the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Mormon 
people  to  the  action  of  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances then  rapidly  developing.  He  was 
convinced  that  enough  would  be  done  if  he 
made  himself  governor  in  fact,  and  practically 
affirmed  the  national  supremacy.  But  even 
this  could  not  be  well  and  wisely  done  unless 
done  cautiously,  and  a  trial  case  placed  be- 
tween liimself  as  the  Governor  of  the  Territory 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  in  their  exer- 
cise of  power  which  clearly  belonged  to  the 
state.  The  Utah  militia,  which  had  from  the 
beginning  been  in  the  hands  of  the  church, 
was  chosen  to  furnish  such  a  case,  and  that, 
too,  directly  between  the  Governor,  as  the  right- 
ful commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and 
Lieutenant-Gencral  Daniel  H.  Wells,  who  for 
years  had  been  the  actual  commander-in-chief 
and  one  of  the  three  presidents  of  the  church. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  more  of  the 
regular  troops  to  Utah  to  establish  there  as 
many  military  posts  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quired. For  this  purpose  General  Sheridan 
visited  Salt  Lake  City  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation,  A  council  was 
held  upon  the  matter  in  Governor  Shaffer's 
room,  and  the  leading  reformers  were  invited 
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I  to  be  present,  for  thus  General  Sheridan  had 
j  been  instructed  by  President  Grant,  that  Mr. 
I  Godbe  and  his  co])atriots  might  furnish  in- 
formation and  their  experience  in  dealing  with 
Mormon  afiairs ;  for  all  the  government  de- 
signed, the  general  said,  was  to  use  the  troops 
as  a  "moral  force."  The  result  was  that  an- 
other military  post  was  established  to  fortify  the 
situation  at  Provo,  the  second  principal  city  in 
the  Territory.  The  time  for  Governor  Shaffer's 
coup  de  main  on  the  militia  question  soon  ar- 
rived, when  he  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 
Executive  Depahtment,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utau  Tekkitoky,  September  15, 1870. 
Know  ye  that  I,  J.  "Wilson  Shaffer,  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Mili- 
tia of  said  Territory,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  author- 
ity in  me  vested  by  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  have 
this  day  appointed  and  commissioned  P.  E.  Connor 
Major-General  of  the  Militia  of  Utah  Territory,  and 
W.  M.  Johns  Colonel  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Militia  of  Utah  Territory.    Now  it  is  ordered 
that  they  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

[l.  8.]    Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  said 
Territory,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  this  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, A.n.  1870.  J.  W.  SuAFFEii,  Governor. 
By  the  Governor. 

Veunon  H.  Vaugiian,  Secretary  Utah  Territory. 

But  this  instrument  alone  would  have  left  the 
matter  very  much  as  before.  A  gentile  pom- 
mander  and  a  JNIormon  army  would  have  taken 
nothing  from  the  hands  of  Brigham  Young  and 
Lieutenant-General  Wells.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  military  force  of  the  Mormon  pope- 
dom, by  which  it  had  in  1857-58  maintained 
an  actual  rebellion,  should  be  broken  up  for- 
ever.    This  was  the  aim  of  the  second 

PROCLAMATION. 
Executive  Department,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utau  Tekkitoky,  September  15, 1870. 
Know  ye  that  I,  J.  Wilson  Shaffer,  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Mi- 
litia of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  do  hereby  forbid  and 
prohibit  all  musters,  drills,  or  gatherings  of  militia  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  all  gatherings  of  any  kind 
or  description  of  armed  persons  within  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  except  by  my  order,  or  by  the  order  of  the 
United  States  Marshal,  should  he  need  a  jw.sse  comita- 
tus  to  execute  any  order  of  the  court,  and  not  other- 
wise. And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  all  arms 
or  munitions  of  war  belonging  to  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Territory  of  Utah  within  said  Territory, 
not  in  the  possession  of  United  States  soldiers,  be  im- 
mediately delivered  by  the  parties  having  the  same  in 
their  possession  to  Colonel  William  M.  JoJnis,  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that 
should  the  United  States  Marshal  need  a  posse  comita- 
tus  to  enforce  any  order  of  the  courts,  or  to  preserve 
order,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make 
a  requisition  upon  Major-General  P.  E.  Connor  for  such 
jmsse  comitatus  or  armed  force ;  and  Major-Genera]  P. 
E.  Connor  is  hereby  authorized  to  order  out  the  mili- 
tia, or  any  part  thereof,  as  my  order,  for  said  purpose 
or  purposes,  and  no  other. 

The  church  authorities  at  first,  in  defiance  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  contemplated 
the  annual  muster  of  the  militia,  retaining  Pres- 
ident Wells  in  the  extraordinary  oflfice  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. But  the  dying  veteran  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  "Do  not  imagine, "he 
said  to  a  city  authoritv,  "  that  I  shall  call  upon 
the  few^  troops  at  C^mp  Douglas  to  execute  ray 
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order.  I  shall  telegraph  to  President  Grant 
to  send  me  on  enough  force.  It  will  be  sent. 
You  will  not  want  to  see  troops  a  second  time 
in  Salt  Lake  City."  Grant  afterward  affirmed 
that  Will  Shaflf'er  should  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed, but  should  have  been  backed  with  suf- 
ficient force. 

President  Wells,  as  "captain  of  the  Lord's 
host, "would  have  dared  rebellion,  but  Brigham 
Young  retreated  in  time.  The  kingdom  gave 
way  to  the  republic.  General  Shaffer  lived  just 
long  enough  to  make  the  nation  supreme  in 
Utah. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  taking  of  the  mili- 
tia out  of  the  hands  of  the  church,  was  that 
of  taking  the  United  States  courts  out  of  her 
hands  by  the  ruling  of  the  chief  justice,  J.  B. 
McKean,  tliat  the  United  States  marshal  had  the 
right  to  call  the  jurors  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Closely  following  these  events  was  the  con- 
tested election  for  the  seat  in  Congress  be- 
tween delegate  Hooper  and  General  Maxwell, 
which  gave  another  practical  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  changes  fast  coming  over  the  theo- 
cratic Territory. 

But  the  mines  of  Utah  have  done,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  agency  in  bringing  about 
thope  changes,  and  they  will  give  to  Utah  her 
future.  To  General  P.  Edward  Connor  and 
the  California  volunteers  is  due  the  credit  of 
giving  the  first  mining  impulses  to  the  country, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  reform  leaders  braved  the 
priestly  anathemas,  and  urged  the  Mormons  to 
develop  their  mineral  resources,  that  the  spell 
was  broken  which  had  so  long  held  them  from 
opening  the  inexhaustible  treasuries  which  they 
believed  were  all  around  them.  From  that 
day  a  new  era  has  opened  to  Utah,  and  her 
mines  have  already  obtained  a  national  fame. 
They  are  being  opened  in  every  direction 
throughout  the  Territory,  and  fabulous  wealth 
is  in  them.  Valuable  discoveries  have  been 
made  of  chlorides  and  "horn  silver,"  varying 
in  actual  assay  value  from  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  per  ton. 
Though  several  other  mines  are  becoming  of 
nearly  equal  reputation  for  future  prospects, 
the  "Little  Emma"  is  the  most  prominent. 
She  is  now  returning  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars per  month,  or  ten  thousand  dollars  per  day, 
and  many  millions  of  wealth  will  be  taken  from 
this  mine  alone  before  it  is  exhausted.  Yet 
the  country  is  only  beginning  to  open  its  treas- 
ure-houses, and,  till  within  the  last  six  months, 
excepting  in  the  Emma,  labor  has  done  the 
work  almost  without  the  helping  hand  of  capi- 
tal, which  to-day,  however,  is  making  haste  to 
become  principal.  Not  more  than  righteen 
months  ago  Brigham  Young  excommunicated 
the  reformers  for  urging  the  people  to  develop 
their  mineral  wealth,  but  to-day  he  and  his  apos- 
tles are  pushing  them  in  the  same  direction,  car- 
ried on  themselves  by  the  irresistible  rush  of  the 
new  circum.stances.  They  are  striving  with  all 
their  might  to  hold  the  supremacy  of  the  coun- 
try by  reversing  their  policy.      The    "Lord" 


now,  they  say,  has  "  uncovered  the  mines. "  In- 
deed, it  is  not  improbable  that  those  whom  the 
age  has  hitherto  known  as  the  community  of 
"Saints,"  in  future  will  be  known  as  the  coin- 
munltij  of  miners ;  for  Utah  in  her  silver  bids  fair 
to  be  to  America  what  Wales  is  to  England  for 
coal  and  iron. 

The  future  of  Utah  is  very  distinctly  marked. 
Theocracy  will  pass  away,  and  a  republican 
State  take  its  place,  while  ten  years  hence 
scarcely  a  relic  of  polygamy  and  the  patri- 
archal system  will  remain. 


STOLEN  FLOWERS. 

ON  the  8th  of  June  a  bov,  who  gave  his  name 
as  John  Lintott,  age  unknown,  but  sup- 
posed over  twelve,  with  long  matted  hair,  and 
with  hands  and  features  almost  untraceable 
through  the  dirt  by  which  they  were  begrimed, 
was  brought  before  Mr.  Vaughan,  magistrate, 
at  Bow^  Street,  London,  charged  with  being 
found  in  Somerset  Street,  Strand,  with  a  box 
of  flowers  in  his  possession,  supposed  to  have 
been  stolen. 

Police-constable  Sergeant,  E  division,  stopped 
the  boy  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  He  said  a 
chap  gave  him  the  box  to  take  to  a  coffee-house 
in  Hart  Street ;  but  he  was  walking  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

It  was  found  that  the  box  contained  cut  flow- 
ers, worth  two  guineas,  and  had  been  stolen  from 
a  van  belonging  to  Mr.  Reeve,  florist,  Acton. 

Mk.  Vaughan  {to  prisoner').  "Where  do  vou 
live?" 

Prisoner.   "  I  don't  live  nowhere." 

]\1r.  Vaughan.  "Have  you  no  friends  in 
London  ?" 

Prisoner.    "No;  I  ain't  got  no  friends." 

Mr.  Vaughan.  "But  where  do  you  sleep  at 
night  ?" 

Prisoner.  "  Under  the  show-board  agin  the 
Lyceum  Theayter." 

Mr.  Vaughan.   "  What  does  he  say  ?" 

Jailer.  "  He  says  he  sleeps  under  the  large 
posting-board  in  front  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre." 

Mr.  Vaughan.  "Do  you  mean,  boy,  that 
you  sleep  there  every  night?" 

Prisoner.  "No;  I  don't  sleep  there  every 
night.      Sometimes  I  gits  under  other  boards." 

Mr.  Vaughan.  "But  have  you  no  home, 
no  father  or  mother  ?" 

Prisoner.  "  I  has  a  father  and  mother,  but 
they  won't  let  me  go  home.  When  I  goes 
home  they  turn  me  out  again.  Father  says  he 
won't  have  me  there." 

Mr.  Vaughan.  "  V/hy  does  he  refuse  to 
have  you  there  ?" 

Prisoner.  "'Cause  I  stopped  out  two  or 
three  nights.  Then  he  wouldn't  never  take 
me  back  again." 

Mr.  Vaughan.   "Where  does  he  live?" 

Prisoner.  "  Over  a  boot-shop  in  Red  Lion 
Street.     I  don't  know  the  number." 

Mr.  Vaughan.  "What  is  your  fiither? 
Where  does  he  work  ?" 
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Pkisoneu.    "In  Common  Garden  Market." 

Jailer.  "He  is  a  porter  in  the  market, 
your  worship." 

The  prisoner  was  tlien  remanded  for  a  week. 

Shortly  before  this  incident  occurred  I  had 
been  wandering  for  a  few  days  amid  the  beau- 
ties of  embowered  Surrey,  losing  myself  amid 
the  floral  seas  that  surround  Deepdene,  and 
gathering  wild  flowers  in  the  Avoods  near  Go- 
dalming.  Wlien  I  reached  Waterloo  Station, 
on  my  return,  I  bore  quantities  of  these  flowers 
in  my  hand,  and  in  all  the  b^^-ways  through 
which  I  passed  on  my  way  home  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  ragged  and  filthy  children,  each 
pleading  for  a  flower.  One  or  two  pale-faced 
girls  overcame  the  grasp  with  which  I  held  on 
to  my  beauties ;  but  for  the  rest  I  stopped  my 
cars  with  the  maxim  that  charity  begins  at 
home,  and  pressed  on.  It  took  only  two  days 
for  my  flowers  to  wither;  and,  now  that  I 
have  read  the  dialogue  that  occurred  between 
John  Lintott  and  the  magistrate,  I  begin  to 
wish  that  I  had  disposed  of  my  flowers  a  lit- 
tle difltcrently.  Might  I  not  have  put  them  into 
a  new  blossoming  by  making  each  call  a  smile 
of  delight  to  one  of  those  children  inured  to 
want  and  dirt?  Might  I  not  have  made  them 
enduring  had  I  associated  them  with  little  faces 
made  happier?  And  what  might  not  one  of 
the  flowers  have  meant  for  the  poor  child 
clutching  after  it  ?  A  smile  of  God  through 
the  darkness  of  poverty  and  sin,  it  may  be — a 
radiance  such  as  falls  for  me  from  Kaphael's 
Madonna. 

But  may  it  not  be  that  the  ragged  John  Lin- 


tott merely  meant  to  sell  the  flowi 


It  may 


be  so ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  and  I  give  Johnny  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  put  the  question  to 
one  who  knows  much  about  our  street  Arabs. 
"Don't  know,"  was  the  reply;  "these  raga- 
muffins are  always  mad  after  flowers."  More- 
over, there  were  as  many  vegetables  as  roses 
at  the  spot  whence  the  flo^'ers  were  stolen. 

Mad  after  flowers,  then,  is  this  wretched, 
dirt-grimed  child  of  thirteen.  Can  a  woman 
forget  her  child  ?  Father  and  mother  have  aban- 
doned little  John  to  find  his  only  bed  on  the 
stone  which  the  high  porch  of  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre shelters.  He  "ain't  got  no  friends."  But 
one  day  the  flowers  may  have  (who  knows?) 
smiled  on  him  with  something  of  a  mother's 
smile,  and  the  roses  said.  Poor  Johnny,  we  are 
your  friends  !  So  he  hears,  and  remembers ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  midnight  he  creeps  from  his 
show-board  covert  on  the  pavement,  hies  him 
in  the  darkness  to  the  van  of  roses  awaiting  the 
morning  market,  and  clasps  his  friends  to  bear 
them — whither  ?  Heaven  knows  !  "  I  don't 
live  nowhere,"  says  John. 

I  can  imagine  that  in  certain  far-away  ages 
and  climes  such  an  incident  would  have  called 
some  artist  to  this  child's  cell  in  the  station- 
house  ;  but  property  stands  for  more  than  the 
love  of  beauty  in  England  ;  and  if  the  child  of 
thirteen  is  permitted  to  ignore  its  laws,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  same  igno- 


rance may  be  pleaded  by  the  Artful  Dodger. 
Nevertheless,  those  whose  universe  admits  oth- 
er considerations  than  the  rules  of  meum  and 
tuum  can  not  help  reflecting  that  it  were  almost 
as  bad  that  John  Lintott  should  be  denied  sun- 
shine as  that  he  should  be  denied  flowers,  or, 
at  least,  that  beauty  which  the  flowers  signify. 
The  wretched  boy — yes,  every  boy  and  girl  who 
is  begging  flowers  this  moment  about  Covent 
Garden — is  a  bundle  of  unsatisfied  hunger ;  and 
where  the  skinny  little  hand  passes  by  this  or 
that  exposed  edible  to  purloin  a  flower,  there 
is  a  hunger  that  may  be  for  a  half-penny,  but 
again  may  be  for  what  is  highest  and  noblest. 
It  is  of  such  stuif  as  this  last  that  artists  are 
made.  I  once  heard  a  philosopher  claim  that 
all  human  beings  Avere  poets,  because  they  loved 
fables.  I  will  claim  that  these  London  Arabs 
are  artists,  because  no  one  can  Avalk  through 
the  streets  with  a  flower  in  his  hand  Avithout 
being  asked  for  it,  in  pleading  tones,  twenty 
times  Avhere  he  will  be  asked  for  a  penny  once. 

I  sometimes  Avonder  Avhether  Avell-to-do  peo- 
ple ever  really  see  a  floAver.  Fknvers  are  very 
mystical  things.  The  daughter  of  Linna:us  de- 
clared that  she  saAV  hovering  just  over  a  flower 
its  spirit  as  a  delicate  flame.  Had  the  great 
botanist's  passion  for  flowers  re-appeared  in  his 
daughter  as  a  second  sense  ?  And  may  it  be 
that  some  such  second  sense  is  enlisted  Avhen 
pure  beauty  is  looked  at  from  the  nethermost 
region  of  ugliness  ?  If  from  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  Avell  the  uplooking  eye  can  sec  the  stars 
at  mid-day,  may  it  not  be  that  from  amid  dirt 
and  filth  and  haggard  dismalness  there  may  be 
a  radiance  about  these  jjctals  beyond  that  Avith 
which  the  sun  can  tint  them,  and  beyond  Avhat 
people  Avho  live  among  comfort  and  pictures,  or 
even  Avith  bright  Avall-paper  around  them,  and 
cari)ets  beneath  them,  can  discern  ?  It  might 
be  that  Millais  and  Rossetti  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  see  the  hues  of  nature  from  the  John 
Lintott  point  of  vicAV,  if  they  knew  more  about 
it.  But  as  fcAV  of  us  can  get  all  the  glimpses 
and  revelations  that  visit  the  midnight  passed 
nnder  the  shoAv-board  covert  on  the  pavement 
fronting  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  let  us  try  if  avc 
can  not  interpret  ilower  language  a  little  better 
by  the  light  of  our  lad's  story. 

It  is  common  to  point  to  flowers  as  final  an- 
SAvers  to  utilitarianism.  J.  K.  Lowell  has  told 
us  of  those  practical  questions  Avhich  Avould 
abolish  the  rose  and  be  ansAvered  triumphantly 
by  the  cabbage.  All  very  true ;  but  may  not 
one  question  Avhether  the  floAvers  Avere  really 
meant  to  be  as  useless  as  Ave  make  them  out  ? 
No  doubt  their  use  is  very  diff"erent  from  that 
of  the  cabbage.  One  can  heartily  respond  to 
Leigh  Hunt's  claim  for  them — 
"  Usclessncss  divinest, 
Of  a  use  the  finest;" 

but  at  the  same  time  one  may  have  a  misgiving 
that  Ave  do  not  put  them  to  the  finest  uses  Avhen 
Ave  cut  them  for  bouquets  and  adorn  our  rooms 
Avith  them.  The  ancients  made  a  religious  use 
of  flowers,  as  chaplets,  altar  decg^'yDji^LWGAMI 
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as  symbols  of  particular  gods  and  goddesses. 
Each  flower  preserved  a  divine  myth.  The 
tradition  of  their  sanctity  passed  to  the  Chris- 
tian convents,  and  many  of  our  exotics  would 
never  have  reached  us  but  for  their  assiduous 
cultivation  within  monastic  walls.  The  rosary 
is  the  transfiguration  of  roses  into  prayers  ;  and 
one  of  the  noblest  of  Persian  sacred  books  is 
the  Gulistan,  or  Rose  Garden.  Slieik  Saadi 
walked  with  his  friend  in  a  beautiful  garden. 
"It  was  the  season  of  spring;  the  air  was  tem- 
perate, and  the  rose  in  full  bloom.  The  vest- 
ments of  the  trees  resembled  the  festive  gar- 
ments of  the  fortunate.  It  was  mid-spring, 
•when  the  nightingales  were  chanting  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  branches  ;  the  rose  decked  with 
pearly  dew,  like  blushes  on  the  cheek  of  a 
chiding  mistress.  You  would  have  said  that 
the  knot  of  the  Pleiades  was  suspended  from 
the  branch  of  the  vine.  Under  the  shade  of 
its  trees  Zephyr  had  spread  the  variegated  car- 
pet. I  saw  in  my  friend's  lap  a  collection  of 
roses,  odoriferous  herbs,  and  hyacinths,  which 
he  had  intended  to  carry  into  town.  I  said, 
'You  are  not  ignorant  that  the  flower  soon 
fadeth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rose  is  of 
?hort  continuance;  and  the  sages  have  declared 
tht't  the  heart  ought  not  to  be  set  upon  any 
thing  that  is  transitory.'  He  asked,  'What 
course  is  there  to  be  pursued?'  I  replied,  'I 
am  able  to  form  a  book  of  roses,  whose  spring 
tlie  autumn  blast  can  not  injure.  What  bene- 
fit from  a  basket  of  flowers  ?  Carry  a  leaf  from 
my  garden.'  Saadi's  friend  cast  away  his  flow- 
ers. '  W^hilst  the  rose  was  yet  in  bloom  the 
book  entitled  the  Rose  Garden  was  finished.'" 
From  this  book  the  dervishes  get  their  hymns 
to-day,  and  the  people  say  each  sentence  of  it 
has  seven  meanings. 

Shall  we  say  that,  while  carrying  floriculture 
so  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  transform  our 
flowers  yet  into  transcendent  rosaries  and  rose 
gardens  ?  I  fear  not.  Poor  little  John  would 
not  be  so  starved  in  heart  and  mind  if  wc  had 
learned  all  the  charity  there  is  in  a  rose.  The 
flowers  are  but  wasted"  in  ball-rooms  if  they 
might  be  carrying  tender  messages  from  God  to 
hearts  to  which  earth  refuses  friends,  and  even 
mothers  and  fathers  refuse  a  home.  It  is  very 
sad  that  any  box  of  flowers  which  a  boy  of 
thirteen  could  carry  should  be  worth  over  ten 
dollars  in  gold.  Flowers  ought  not  to  be  such 
luxuries,  but  they  are.  And  how  can  the  case 
be  bettered  ?  We  may  and  should  make  more 
use  of  flowers  in  adorning  our  churches,  mak- 
ing of  them  a  perpetual  sacrament  on  the  altar, 
and  twining  tiiem  about  our  creeds  and  dog- 
mas. We  might  do  much,  too,  by  seeing  that 
they  should  be  planted  in  every  nook  of  the 
city  where  they  will  grow.  But  the  real  satis- 
faction for  poor  Johnny's  craving  is,  I  suspect, 
to  open  an  eye  in  him  which  can  see  flowers 
more  within  his  reach  than  those  of  the  Acton 
van.  To  his  somewhat  savage  taste  Beauty 
has  now  to  appeal  in  her  most  obvious  and 
plain-spoken  form.     Tliere  mav  be  doubt  in 


his  mind  about  the  beauty  of  honesty  and  truth, 
but  none  of  the  deliciousness  of  the  color  and 
fragrance  of  flowers.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us 
of  a  boy  who  grew  up  not  fifty  yards  from 
where  John  Lintott  purloined  flowers,  under 
whose  eye  and  paint-brush  the  very  cabbage 
leaves  and  incidental  litter  of  Covent  Garden 
jNIarket  became  glorious,  and  the  castaway 
orange  peel  was  raised  to  Hesperian  gardens, 
and  London  fog  became  spiritual.  Every  poor 
lad  that  wanders  about  the  purlieus  around 
Covent  Garden  can  not,  indeed,  become  a  Turn- 
er; but  by  true  care  taken  of  him — half  as 
much,  say,  as  INIr.  Reeve,  florist,  bestowed  on 
those  stolen  flowers — every  lad  might  be  taught 
to  see  blossoms  in  earth,  in  sky,  lustres  in  hu- 
man faces,  now  covered  over  by  ignorance  as 
thick  as  the  dirt  on  his  face.  Every  Avhere^ 
indeed,  are  flowers  abloom.  Wren  and  Barry 
saw  them  in  parterres  on  the  cornices  of  old 
buildings ;  Charles  Dickens  gathered  them  by 
handfuls  from  the  dens  of  thieves.  Will  an 
age  of  humaniculture  follow  this  of  horticul- 
ture, which  shall  train  our  little  Lintotts  to 
withhold  their  hands  from  forbidden  flowers, 
and  answer  their  craving  for  the  beautiful 
by  training  within  them  honesty,  truth,  sym- 
pathy, and  hope?  Every  flower  is  a  prophet 
of  the  Divine  benevolence,  and  calls  man  to 
rise  to  the  sacred  circle  of  charity.  Each 
says  to  the  lowly  listener  at  its  feet.  Strive  to 
add  some  bloom  to  human  pathways,  and  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  heart  so  poor  that  it  will 
not  leap  in  response  to  every  smile  and  every 
kindness  bestowed  upon  it.  The  art  of  making 
others  lia])py — that  is  the  great  art.  Such  is 
the  sense  of  the  flowers. 

PUNS  AND  PUNSTERS. 

THE  sort  of  verbal  jest  which  the  Greeks  term- 
ed ;}a7-o/?o?/(a.<;2'a,  and  which,  in  our  language, 
is  known  by  the  less  euphonious  name  of  pun, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  pleasantry. 
The   earlier   and   later  Hellenic   and   Roman 
writers  were  partial  to  puns ;  so  fond,  indeed, 
as  clearly  to  have  regarded  very  poor  ones  as 
much  better  than  none  at  all,  where  the  occa- 
sion did  not  allow  the  best.     The  plot  of  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  as  every  scholar  knows,  would 
have  failed  of  its  dtnouaneni  but  for  the  author's 
play  upon  "  Outis' — the  most  solemn  and  stu- 
pendous  pun   ever  perpetrated   in  literature. 
Shakspearo,    as    every    reader    has    observed, 
loved  a  pun  so  well  tliat,  for  the  sake  of  a  pal- 
try play  upon  words,  lie  sometimes  runs  a  sub- 
lime passage  quite  "  into  the  ground."    Indeed, 
i  the  gravest  writers  of  his  time  were  excessively 
addictcd  to  punning,  and  often  sacrificed  the 
dignity  of  their  discourses  to  their  fondness  for 
quibbles.       Cicero  apjjears  to  have  been  ex- 
j  tremely  fond  of  punning,  and  employed  the  art 
I  for  oratorical  effect — sometimes  with  great  fe- 
I  licity,  as  in  one  of  his  philippics,   where    the 
I  force  of  his  invective  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
!  his  use,  not  of  the  pun  proper  (that  is,  a  vrord 
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bearing  two  different  significfitions),  but  by  a 
clever  play  upon  words  of  similar  sound.  To 
call  his  adversary  "little  and  wicked"  would 
have  been  much  less  sarcastic  in  effect  than 
the  equivalent  sense  which  the  orator  conveyed 
in  the  Latin  ei)ithet,  ^^ parvus  et  pravusT''  Of 
the  same  sort,  though  used  fur  praise  instead 
of  satire,  was  the  play  upon  words  employed 
by  one  of  the  early  popes  when  certain  hand- 
some youths  were  brought  into  tlic  presence  of 
his  Holiness,  who  now  saw  for  the  first  time 
specimens  of  tlie  blonde  heathens  of  England. 
'■'-Non  AmjU,  sed  AngeliT  he  exclaimed,  add- 
ing, thoughtfully,  in  the  same  tongue,  "  if  they 
were  only  Christians!"  The  same  kind  of 
punning  appears  in  Pasquin's  Latin  epigram  on 
the  Barberini  family  after  they  had  plundered 
Rome  by  their  extortions,  to  the  effect  that 
"  what  the  Barhari  [barbarians]  began  the  Bar- 
berini completed ! " 

Perhaps  the  best  of  Cicero's  puns  is  that 
where,  in  one  of  his  orations,  he  turned  the 
paronomasia  to  a  very  pointed  account  by  em- 
ploying a  proverbial  expression  of  Plautus  in 
ironical  compliment  to  a  senator  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  tailor,  "/?e?H  acu  tetigisti" 
("you  have  handled  the  subject  with  acute- 
ness")  was  a  quotation  employed  as  a  panegyr- 
ic J  but  to  say  to  the  "  honorable  senator'  that 
he  had  "pricked  the  thing  with  a  needle," 
which  was  equally  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  what  the  orator  intended  to  say,  was,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  good 
deal  less  complimentary.  Another  from  Cice- 
ro, on  the  name  of  Ver)-es  (one  of  the  Latin 
names  of  the  porcine  tribe),  is  wortli  quoting 
by  way  of  introduction  to  another  branch  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  An  Israelite  having 
threatened  to  take  part  in  a  great  state  case 
then  sub  lite,  Cicero  said  to  him,  "What  has  a 
Jew  to  do  with  IWres?" — a  natural  enough  jest 
to  make  on  the  occasion,  but  too  easy  and  ob- 
vious for  wit,  and  too  uncivil  for  good  man- 
ners, as  are  most  puns  on  the  names  of  per- 
sons. What  renders  the  practice  of  punning 
on  names  a  particular  nuisance  is  the  fact  that 
the  owner  of  the  name  is  compelled  to  hear  the 
jest,  good  or  bad,  in  endfess  iteration.  When, 
thirty  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ingersel,  a  Uni- 
tarian minister  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Haswcll,  one  of  the  clergyman's 
parishioners,  that  his  name  "  would  be  as  -well 
without  the  H,"  the  latter  was  delighted  with 
the  pun ;  but  imagine  the  gentleman's  weari- 
ness and  disgust  when  (the  joke  having  got 
abroad)  every  booby  in  town  repeated  the  pun 
in  his  ear,  either  as  original  or  borrowed,  until 
the  unlucky  man  wished  the  whole  tribe  of 
punsters  in  perdition  I  Of  all  the  personal 
puns  we  remember  to  have  seen,  the  best  is 
that  of  the  poet  Gay  on  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  friend  Rich,  proprietor  of  the  theatre 
which  brouglit  out  the  "Beggars'  Opera,"  the 
success  of  which  was  so  profitable  to  both  man- 
ager and  poet  that  the  latter  said,  with  equal 
felicity  of  wit  and  temper,  the  venture    had 


"made  Rich  gay,  and  Ga^  rich  I"  Dryden, 
whose  dramatic  writings  contain  many  puns, 
disliked  the  pun  personal,  and,  though  his  own 
name  was  not  mentioned,  is  related  to  have 
been  much  offended  when,  as  he  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  Rome,  a  friend  informed  him 
he  was  like  a  waterman  ;  "  for,"  said  the  pun- 
ster, "you  look  one  way,  and  Rome  another!" 
As  the  pun  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  wit, 
so  also,  in  spite  of  its  enemies,  it  seems  likely, 
with  whatever  vicissitudes,  to  live  as  long  as 
language  itself.  That  any  thing  at  once  so  in- 
nocent, and  so  pleasing  when  cleverly  employed, 
should  have  been  the  subjec?  of  so  much  hos- 
tility and  detraction  strikes  one,  at  first  thought, 
with  surprise.  Thomas  Hood,  who  was  facile 
princeps  among  punsters  ancient  and  modern, 
attributes  something  of  this  antipathy  to  simple 
dullness.  As  Swift  had  said,  long  before,  that 
"  it  is  as  offensive  to  speak  wit  in  a  fool's  com- 
pany as  it  is  to  whisper  in  it,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  what  is 
said,"  so  Hood  remarks,  in  the  same  vein 
of  satire,  "It  is  not  wonderful  that  peopk 
should  be  offended  with  two  meanings  [to  a 
word]  who  with  difficulty  understand  one!" 
Another  famous  wit  has  observed  that  "no 
man  ever  condemned  a  good  pun  who  was  able 
to  make  one,"  a  remark  which  suggests  the 
real  reason  Avhy  puns  have  been  so  often  and 
so  harshly  denounced — namely,  that  most  puns 
are  bad  ones;  and  thus  the  whole  family  of 
punsters  are  brought  under  suspicion,  if  not  into 
positive  odium  and  disrepute.  Every  art  is 
damaged  more  or  less  by  bunglers  and  false 
professors ;  and  yet,  we  venture  to  affirm,  no 
punster  ever  became  odious  save  by  his  own 
bad  puns.  It  is  the  would-be  wit,  in  whatever 
sort  of  facctice,  who  is  disliked  and  derided ; 
the  punster  along  with  the  rest  of  the  great 
family  of  bores,  and  not  more  than  his  brethren. 
It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  bad  pun  that  every  fool 
must  try  his  hand  at  punning,  ignorant  or 
heedless  of  the  fiict  that  only  men  of  wit  can 
turn  to  a  witty  account  words  of  two  senses  or 
one,  S<^>metimes  it  has  happened,  as  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  that  the  genu- 
ine beaux  esprits  having  given  eclat  to  punning 
by  their  brilliant ^ewr  de  mots,  all  the  dunces  in 
the  country,  from  the  king  to  the  dullest  of 
his  courtiers,  set  up  for  wits,  and  deluged  the 
land  Avith  puns,  of  which  the  excellent  were  to 
the  execrable  in  the  ratio  of  Falstaft's  modi- 
cum of  bread  to  his  quantum  of  sack  ;  until  at 
last  the  real  wits  hastened  to  denounce,  and 
if  possible  destroy,  a  custom  which  had  brought 
the  art,  in  itself  not  ignoble,  into  odium  or 
contempt.  So  potent  was  the  example  of  "the 
royal  pedant"  that  all  classes  fell  a-punning  to 
such  a  degree  that  what  from  the  lips  and  pens 
of  a  few  men  of  wit  was  a  delight  became  at 
length,  in  the  general  abuse,  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance. Judges  punned  on  the  bench,  parsons 
in  the  pulpit,  and  thieves  and  homicides  on 
their  way  to  Newgate  or  Tyburn.  The  ser- 
mons of  the  most  eminent  divines  were  as  full 
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of  puns  as  the  rliymcd  plays  of  Planche  and 
John  Brougham  in  onr  day ;  and  drawing- 
room  discourse  Avas  rendered  inane  beyond  its 
natural  limit  by  verbal  quibbles  as  abundant 
and  offensive  as  the  conundrums  of  the  pres- 
ent period,  when  giddy  juveniles  worry  their 
adult  relations  with  eager  questions  touching 
the  resemblance  of  this  to  that,  or  the  reason 
of  the  difference  between  that  and  the  other. 
The  mania  which  commenced  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  culminated  during  the  reign  of 
the  Jameses,  began  to  abate  in  the  days  of 
"good  Queen  Anne,"  when  Addison,  Pope, 
and  Swift,  and  other  eminent  wits  of  the  time, 
attacked  the  custom  with  so  much  vehemence 
and  vigor  as  to  banish  puns  at  least  from  pul- 
pits and  drawing-rooms,  where  they  had  been 
offensively  prevalent  for  nearly  a  century. 
Swift,  at  once  the  most  inveterate  and  brilliant 
punster  in  the  kingdom,  led  the  crusade  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  God's  Revenge  against  Pun- 
ning;" and  Addison  headed  hostile  columns 
against  the  enemy^in  the  elegant  pages  of  the 
Spectator. 

AVhile  at  its  height  the  punning  mania  of 
England  resembled,  in  its  extravagance,  the 
famous  tulip  madness  of  Holland.  There  is 
anotlier  point  of  similarity  worth  mentioning — 
namely,  that  none  the  less  for  the  absurd  in- 
fatuation of  the  Dutch,  the  tulip  remains  a 
pretty  flower;  and,  despite  the  folly  of  King 
James  I.  and  his  quibbling  parasites,  a  good 
pun  is  still  a  pleasant  thing,  aiul  Avill  always  be 
so  regarded  while  there  arc  men  of  wit  to 
make  and  enjoy  it. 

The  real  vahie  of  the  paronomasia  may  be 
easily  judged  by  recalling  the  names  of  the 
men  of  genius  who  Imvc  employed  it — from 
Homer  to  Hood — and  with  still  greater  cer- 
tainty by  considering  the  fact  that  if  from  the 
most  notable  examples  of  wit  recorded  in  lit- 
erature or  living  in  oral  tradition — epigrams, 
repartees,  and  other  honmots — we  deduct  those 
the  Avit  of  Avhicli  turns  on  the  pivot  of  a  pun, 
the  number  will  be  diminished  by  nearly  a  half. 
Martial,  the  oldest  and  most  voluminous  of  the 
epigrammatists,  deals  largely  in  verbal  quibbles. 
Ovid  and  Horace  were  both  accomplished  pun- 
sters. So  also,  among  English  Avits,  Avere  Sher- 
idan, Moore,  Curran,  Foote,  Quinn,  Byron, 
Rogers,  Lamb,  Hook,  Jerrold,  and  Sydney 
Smith.  Of  Hood  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that,  in  facility  and  felicity  of  ])uiniing,  he  has 
no  equal  among  authors  in  any  language.  In 
American  literature,  LoAvell's  "  Fables  for  the 
Critics"  and  Saxe's  "Proud  Miss  M'Bride" 
are  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  their  puns;  and  many  of  Holmes's  humor- 
ous poems  are  indebted  to  verbal  quibbles  for 
a  large  share  of  their  mirth-moving  effect. 

All  the  famous  French  Avits,  Avith  Voltaire 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  make  frequent  use  of 
the  equivoque,  as  the  pun  is  termed  in  their  lan- 
guage— a  language  peculiarly  adapted  to  pun- 
ning, since  the  French  usage  of  joining  their 
v.'ords   together  in   jironouncing   them  greatly 


increases  the  frequency  of  similar  sounds  in 
AA'ords  and  sentences  of  different  meaning,  thus 
offering  endless  occasions  for  the  punster.  Sev- 
eral pleasing  examples  of  French  puns,  Avhich 
occur  to  us  as  Avell  A\'orth  quoting,  Ave  reluc- 
tantly omit,  since  this  article  is  intended  for 
English  readers,  and  puns,  unluckily,  are  al- 
most always  untranslatable.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  as  Avhere  the  Avord  played  upon  is 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  both  languages. 
Thus  in  Voltaire's  epigram  on  a  certain  volume 
of  ill-Avritten  hymns,  or  "Sacred  Songs,"  AA'hich 
found  no  favor  Avith  the  public,  the  pun  and 
the  point  are  preserved  by  saying  in  English 
that  the  satirist  declared  that  the  songs  Avere 
properly  called  "sacred,"  since  no  one  med- 
dled Avith  them. 

An  anecdote  of  the  year  1G50  credits  to  an 
anonymous  Avit  a  very  clever  piece  of  Latin 
punning,  accompanied  by  a  no  less  clever  En- 
glish translation.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury sent  as  a  present  to  a  scholarly  nephew 
a  plate  of  fish  from  his  table,  requesting  (the 
story  goes)  an  extempore  acknoAvledgment  in 
rhyme  ;  to  Avhich  the  young  man  (who  was  dis- 
posed to  complain  that  his  Grace  had  omitted 
to  send  any  thing  to  drink)  replied  in  the  fol- 
loAving  verse : 

'■^  Mittitur  in  disco, 
Mild  pisces  ab  Archicpisco — 
Po  nan  ponatur. 
Quia  potiis  non  viihi  datur  /" 

Whereat  the  archbishop  and  his  friends  laughed 
heartily ;  but  one  of  the  guests,  Avho  kncAv  noth- 
ing of  Latin,  said  he  Avished  it  had  been  in  En- 
glish, that  he  might  have  laughed  Avith  the  rest 
of  the  company  ;  whereupon  the  scholar  imme- 
diately gave  him  a  translation  in  tliese  Avords : 

"  There  Avas  sent  me  fish 
In  a  dish,  from  the  archbish— 
Hnp  is  not  liere, 
Because  he  seut  no  beer  P' 

It  is  somcAvhat  remarkable  that  Sydney 
Smith  should  have  Avritten  disparagingly  of 
puns  (i7c/e  "Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy"), 
considering  hoAv  much  he  OAved  to  them  for 
the  point  of  his  own  witticisms.  Where  Avould 
have  been  his  (amou^  bonmot  on  the  dean  and 
chapter,  Avho,  he  declared,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  Avooden  pavement,  had  only  to  "put 
their  heads  together,"  but  for  Avhat  another 
calls  "  the  merry,  social,  urbane  pun,"  of  Avhich 
the  reverend  satirist  afterAvard  Avrote  so  slight- 
ingly ?  And  so  Ave  might  inquire  of  many  an- 
other jest  of  the  punning  parson,  Avhich  gave 
point  and  pungency  to  his  damaging  ridicule 
of  current  social  follies,  and  chronic  abuses  in 
church  and  state. 

And  here  Ave  think  it  Avorth  remarking  that 
the  disparaging  definition  in  the  text-books  of 
intellectual  science  Avhich  declares  puns  to  be 
the  "  Avit  of  Avords,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
"Avit  of  ideas,"  is  unsatisfactory  and  clearly  at 
fault ;  since  by  Avhatever  use  of  Avords  Avit  is 
made  to  appear,  it  is  still  a  "Avit  of  ideas,"  or 
it  fails  to  be  Avit  at  all.      The  forms  and  mate- 
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rials  and  occasions  of  wit  ai'c  unlimited,  but 
the  point  must  slill  lie  in  the  thought — in  the 
pleasing  surprise — which,  as  all  agree,  is  the 
principal  element  of  wit. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  ])r.  Johnson's  as- 
severation that  "the  man  Avho  would  commit 
a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket;"  but  every  body  is 
not  aware  that  the  pun-hating  pundit  at  least 
once  in  his  life  committed  the  crime  he  de- 
nounced so  heartily — so  much  easier  is  it  to 
utter  fine  moral  sentiments  than  invariably  to 
observe  them  !    Certainly  the  Doctor  was  Avrong 


either  in  his  precept  or  his  practice.  It  must 
have  been  the  former;  for  we  do  not  think 
"the  great  moralist"  would  have  picked  a  pock- 
et, but  he  did  perpetrate  a  pun,  and  one  of 
the  best  (or  worst)  in  the  annals  of  wit.  Wit- 
ness his  reply  to  the  provost  of  St.  Andrew's 
College,  when  (shortly  after  that  institution  had 
made  itself  infamous  by  selling  its  lionors)  the  pro- 
vost complained  to  Johnson  that  the  college  was 
thriving  but  poorly  in  a  financial  way.  "  Sir," 
said  the  Doctor,  "you  have  only  to  keep  on  as  you 
have  Ijegun,  and  you  will  get  ricli  by  degrees T 
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SEVENTY-ONE  years  ago  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  from  Philadeljjliia  to 
Washington,  and  President  John  Adams,  with  his 
family,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  comfortable  and 
even  luxurious  city  upon  the  Delaware  to  establish 
himself  upon  the  lonely  and  unpromising  shores  of 
the  rotomac.  "Woods  are  all  you  see  from 
Baltimore  until  you  reach  the  city,  which  is  only 
so  in  name,"  writes  the  clever  and  accomplisiied 
Mrs.  Adams.  "  Here  and  there  is  a  small  cot 
without  a  glass  window,  interspersed  among  the 
forests,  through  which  you  travel  miles  without 
seeing  any  human  being."  Of  the  first  White 
House  she  says:  "The  house  is  upon  a  grand 
and  superb  scale,  requiring  about  thirty  servants 
to  attend  and  keep  tlie  apartments  in  proper  or- 
der, and  perform  tlie  ordinary  business  of  the 
house  and  stables — an  establishment  very  well 
proportioned  to  the  President's  salary !  The 
lighting  the  apartments  from  the  kitchen  to 
parlors  and  chambers  is  a  tax  indeed  ;  and  the 
fires  we  are  obliged  to  keep  to  secure  us  from 
daily  agues  is  another  very  cheering  comfort. 
To  assist  us  in  that  great  castle,  and  render  less 
attendance  necessary,  bells  are  wholly  wanting, 
not  one  single  one  being  hung  through  the  whole 

house,  and  promises  are  all  you  can  obtain 

We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  con- 
veniences without,  and  the  great  unfinished  au- 
dience-room I  make  a  drying-room  of  to  hang 
up  the  clothes  in. " 

This  was  seventy-one  years  ago ;  but  to-day 
if,  on  some  soft,  bright  summer  afternoon,  you 
are  driving  along  the  lonely  wooded  roads  uj)on 
the  Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac,  upon  some 
high  point,  near  Fort  Whipple,  perhaps,  you  turn 
and  see,  over  a  foreground  of  rounded  foliage,  a 
striking  picture.  Beyond  the  descending  fore- 
ground is  the  broad  gleaming  river,  seen  far  from 
east  to  west,  and  on  the  gently  rising  shore  be- 
yond, for  many  and  many  a  mile,  stretches  what 
seems  to  be  a  great  city.  From  the  midst  of  it 
rises  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in  the 
world.  St.  Peter's,  seen  from  the  Villa  Doria, 
is  hardly  finer  than  the  Capitol  from  Arlington 
House.  And  it  is  impossible  to  stand  in  that 
great  and  beautiful  cemetery,  in  which  the  sa- 
cred dust  of  an  army  is  deposited,  and  look  to- 
ward the  noble  building  which  symbolizes  the 
national  Union  for  which  the  soldiers  fell,  with- 
out profound  patriotic  emotion. 

Yet  the  wildness  wliich  Mrs.  Adams  observed 


in  her  journey  from  Baltimore  to  Washington 
may  be  still  remarked  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Potomac.  The  roads  that  you  traverse  are 
little  more  tlian  water-courses.  The  sides  are 
hollowed  into  gullies,  and  the  absence  of  fences, 
with  the  low  growth  of  trees,  gives  an  aspect  of 
careless  desolation.  The  fine  stone  wall  about 
the  cemetery  of  Arlington  is  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  general  want  of  improvement  or  care 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  estate  is  pleasantly 
varied  and  ])rettily  wooded.  Behind  the  house 
are  the  long  white  ranks  of  the  graves ;  and 
upon  the  ])lain  wooden  slab  the  most  touching 
inscription  is  also  very  general — "Soldier,  un- 
known." In  front  of  the  house  the  hill  falls 
suddenly  almost  to  the  level  of  the  river,  where 
the  chief  plantation  was,  and  on  the  other  ghore 
the  blank,  meaningless,  ugly  white  mass  called 
the  Washington  Mommient  defies  the  eye  and 
insults  the  taste,  and  goes  very  near  to  spoil  the 
landsca])e.  » 

The  house  itself — Arlington  House — is  a  mira- 
cle of  ugliness  and  inconvenience.  The  most 
remarkable  ])art  of  it  is  a  mass  of  enormous 
round  and  squat  yellow  colunms  in  front,  which 
dwarf  and  darken  the  building  and  the  rooms, 
and  conceal  the  })rospect.  The  impression  of 
the  interior  is  that  of  meanness.  The  rooms  are 
small  and  ill-proportioned,  with  the  exception  of 
one  upon  the  left  of  the  entrance,  which  is  large. 
The  staircase,  the  scala  rcgia,  is  contemptible, 
and  a  very  tall  man  could  scarcely  descend  the 
narrow  way  without  bumj)ing  his  head  against 
the  projection  of  the  floor.  The  chambers  are 
low  and  very  dark ;  and  a  more  comfortless, 
miserable  mansion  in  its  outlines — for  there  is  no 
furniture— could  not  easily  be  imagined.  The 
most  ludicrous  impression  is  that  the  building 
has  an  air  of  considering  itself  a  remarkably  fine 
and  aristocratic  residence.  "As  if  a  man's 
gentility,"  says  ISir  Philip  Sidney,  writing  to  his 
brother,  "stood  all  upon  his  outside."  In  vir- 
tue of  the  huge  squat  columns  of  the  portico  it 
would  fain  be  considered  a  noble  mansion ;  but 
it  lacks,  with  the  sole  exception  of  situation,  every 
thing  that  makes  a  fine  house. 

The  later  interest  of  the  house  before  the  war 
was  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Custis, 
whose  distinction  it  was  to  be  the  adopted  son 
of  General  Washington.  And,  indeed,  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Magazine  there  is  an  inter- 
esting description,  by  Mr.  Lossing,  ef  a  visit  to 
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Arlington  llonse  dnring  tlie  life  of  Mr.  Custis, 
The  contributions  of  this  gentleman  to  the  treas- 
nres  of  his  country  consistetl  of  pictures,  ^vhich 
he  ])aintetl  upon  the  most  heroic  scale.  And, 
indeed,  over  the  rear  door  of  the  main  hall  of  the 
house  there  is  now  a  scene,  })ainted  in  fresco,  of 
a  deer-hunt,  of  which,  the  Easy  Chair  having  re- 
marked that  the  color  seemed  to  have  faded  en- 
tirely away,  its  companion  added  that  the  draw- 
ing was  of  so  ati'ectionate  a  disjiosition  that  it 
liad  gone  with  it.  Opjiosite,  and  at  the  same 
height,  there  is  another  work  in  fresco  which, 
after  much  study,  was  jjronounced  to  he  a  nest 
of  owls,  but  which  proveil  to  be  a  lion  lying 
u])on  his  back  in  great  dilliculiies  of  every  kind. 
There  is  smnethiug  very  comical  in  the  thought 
of  an  elderly  gentleman,  famous  solely  because 
he  was  no  relation  of  General  Washington,  liv- 
ing in  a  house  which,  under  great  delusion,  sup- 
])osed  itself  to  be  very  fine,  and  devoting  his  dig- 
nified leisure  to  jjainiing  bad  pictures. 

The  city,  stretching  for  many  miles,  and  from 
which  the  stately  Gapitol  rises,  is  the  city  which 
Mrs.  Aihuns  describes  in  so  lively  a  strain.      It 
is  a  city  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, in  which  are  spacious  and  incomjire- 
hensible  avenues,  and  large  and  imposing  build- 
ings, the  chief  of  which,  the  Trea.sury  l)ei)art- 
ment,   was  evidently  designed  in   the  days   of 
"classic"    architecture,    when    every    building, 
from  a  summer-house  to  a  public  ollice,  was  noth-  j 
ing  if  not  (Jreek.    'JMie  great  size  of  the  Trensury  i 
building,  and  its  line  exposure  ni)on  three  sides, 
necessarily  make  it  impi)sing.    Its  western  fri)nt, 
upon  a  broad  avenue  descending  in  stately  gra- 
dation  to  a  grove,  beyond  which   the  horrible 
Washington  Monument  ruins  the  vista,  is  toward  i 
the  I'owery  grounds  of  the  ^^'hite  House.     The  J 
White  House  itself  is  of  I'alladian  simplicity  and 
lightness.     Hut  common  charity  suggests  a  screen 
of  foliage  that  the  statp  entrance  may  not  be  in  ' 
full  view  of  the  statue  of  General  .Jackson  upon 
lu)rseback    in    the    sipiare    opjiosite   the    White 
House,  a  work  of  art  in  which  the  general  and 
the  horse  are  represented  as  "rearing  up"  to-' 
gcther.  ! 

Theie  ;ue  very  fme  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  White  House:  parts,  scattered  here  and 
there,  of  a  great  city.  lint  the  mass  of  the  1 
houses  are  insignificant,  and  the  ])avement  of  the 
streets  is  the  wt)rst  to  be  found  in  any  town. 
Then  there  is  what  is  facetiously  and  familiarly 
called  'Mhe  plan"  of  the  city,  which  is  that  of  a 
cart  wheel  with  rectangidar  lines  across  the 
spokes.  It  is  this  system  of  streets  which  caused 
the  remark  that  if  you  set  out  Worn  any  ])oint  in 
Washington  the  only  thing  of  which  you  can  be 
sure  is  that  you  will  not  arrive  at  the  spot  to 
which  yon  n\eant  to  go.  And  there  is  something 
very  amusing  in  the  insidious  way  in  whii-h  a 
street  at  certain  angles  blends  with  an  avenue, 
so  that  you  not  only  go  wrong  easily,  but  si) 
easily  that  you  insist  that  you  are  right.  Hut 
the  breadth  of  the  ways  makes  it  a  cheerful  and 
airy  city,  autl  the  Easy  Chair  heard  from  a  shrewd 
)>iiysici:ni,  n\  lu^  has  lived  in  Washington,  engageil 
in  a  large  practice,  for  a  dozen  years,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  general  impression,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  healthful  cities  in  the  country. 

This  was  very  pleasant  to  hear,  but  there  are 
also  old  residents  who  cry  beware  of  August  ami 
!<eptemher,.and  whose  shaking  voices  ami  frames 


justify  the  warning.  They  whisper  that  in  those 
montiis  the  evil  angel,  I\[alaria,  hangs  fateful  over 
the  city,  and  they  jjoint  with  lean  ringers  to  the 
slimy  Hats  and  shores  below  the  White  House, 
from  which  spacious  home  every  sensible  Tresi- 
dent  during  these  n)onths  now  justly  files.  And 
the  slimy  Hats  aforesaid  are  certainly  very  un- 
])leasant  objects,  esj)ecially  when  the  stranger 
liears  as  he  gazes  that  once  the  placid  current 
of  the  Totomae  swept  along  grassy  banks,  and 
that  in  early  days  sloops  and  schooners  and  oth- 
er gentle  inland  craft  moored  at  the  foot  of  the 
gardens  or  the  green  fields  which  rimmed  the 
river.  The  iniiuisitive  stranger  presently  ])er- 
ceives  that  the  I^ong  IJridge  is  the  sinner.  The 
Long  Bridge  is  the  evil  angel,  and  under  the 
homely  guise  of  convenience  it  generates  dis- 
ease, desolation,  and  death. 

The  river  flowed  calmly  from  shore  to  shore 
in  the  days  when  jNIrs.  Abigail  Adams  was 
obliged  to  hang  up  ch)thes  in  the  great  mifin- 
ishcd  andience-roon^  of  the  new  White  House. 
The  tide  rises  and  falls  only  two  or  three  feet, 
and  she  describes  the  view  from  her  windows  as 
very  beautiful.  Hut  some  years  ago,  when  it 
was  deciiled  that  the  two  shores  of  the  river 
must  be  connected,  the  Long  liridge  was  de- 
signed, and  a  very  large  part  of  it  is  solid  causey, 
or  causeway.  That  is  to  say,  the  river  was 
dammed  by  the  jieople,  and  has  taken  its  revenge 
upon  them  in  kind.  Bringing  down  every  kind 
of  deposit  i'i\nn  above,  it  encountered  the  lV)rtifi- 
cation,  and  it  snid,  very  simjily,  "  A'ery  well ;  if 
you  people  in  Washington  don't  wish  me  to  carry 
all  this  stulV  out  to  sea,  I'll  leave  it  at  your  doors, 
as  you  suggest;  and  here  goes!"  And  here  it 
has  gone  ever  since.  Daily  for  all  these  years 
the  river  has  oheyed  instructions,  and  has  made 
a  dumping-ground  of  the  edges  of  the  green 
shores  where  the  inland  craft  were  moored. 
CJradnally  and  surely  accumulating  slime,  it  has 
laid  it  in  the  checked  channel.  When  the  tide 
falls  the  noisome  Hats  emerge  and  breathe  disease 
upon  the  shore.  And  instead  of  a  broail,  beauti- 
'  fid  river  flowing  trancpiilly  to  the  sea,  there  is  a 
!  narrow  channel  with  a  broad  margin  of  poison- 
ous mud. 

j  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  as  if,  indeed, 
1  there  could  not  be  enough  of  this  derangement, 
a  causeway  \\as  laid  from  an  island  oi)i)osite 
Get)rgetown  to  the  main-land  on  the  south,  and 
the  course  of  the  river  was  hermetically  sealed 
in  that  direction.  It  is  in  this  that  the  evil 
angel  delights.  These  slimy  reaches  are  his 
Elysian  fields.  And  thus,  whisper  his  victims, 
with  white  faces  and  (juavering  voices,  the  Po- 
tomac revenges  itself  upon  a  foolish  city,  which 
t)bstrncted  its  course,  by  breeding  in  its  loveliest 
haunts  the  fiend  Malaria.  And  if,  some  })leasant 
night,  a  band  i>f  five  hundred  healthy  and  hearty 
men  wished  to  send  the  fiend  abcnit  his  business, 
they  might  go  with  engineers  and  ])ctards,  and 
by  sunrise  have  destroyed  him  and  released  the 
city.  The  dam  once  removed,  the  cmse  that 
lurks  in  it  would  disappear.  Once  more  the 
river  Mould  sweep  deposits  to  the  sea,  and  with 
them  this  vile  obstruction  itself. 
'  The  river  should  be  sjianned  by  a  susjiension- 
I  hridge,  or  by  one  of  such  oi)cn  arches  th.at  its 
course  wouhl  not  be  impeded.  Hut  a  dam!  It 
is  not  contiimous,  of  ci>urse,  and  olVers  a  ])assagc 
for  some  water ;  but  against  the  solid  causey  the 
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sediment  is  piled  that  works  the  Avoe.  And  now 
there  are  to  be  rails  laid  upon  it,  and  the  curse 
entailed.  The  Easy  ('hair  is  far  from  suggest- 
ing to  the  five  hundred  healthy  and  hearty  men 
that,  Avith  a  little  leading  of  engineers,  so  feasi- 
ble in  Washington,  the  structure  could  be  com- 
pletely leveled  and  swept  away.  It  does  not 
recommend  nailing  any  ears  to  any  pump  what- 
soever. But  it  casually  remarks  -that  a  more 
convenient  ])ump  for  the  ])ur])ose,  if  ears  were 
to  be  nailed,  could  not  readily  be  found  than 
that  just  around  the  corner. 

And  as  if  the  destroying  angel,  Malaria,  were 
not  enough,  whispers  another,  his  victims,  who 
from  June  to  October  live  here  in  the  tropics, 
eat  as  if  they  had  outstripped  Captain  Ilall  in 
the  Polaris,  and  were  already  in  the  central 
polar  sea.  l)own  tliey  come  in  the  sultry  morn- 
ings, hotter  than  those  Sicilian  mornings  when 
the  wise  traveler  or  the  native  instinctively  takes 
a  light  and  cool  and  rational  repast,  and  they 
fall  upon  blubber,  and  consume  it  as  if  all  their 
heat  aliment  were  lost.  That  is,  explains  the 
prudent  whisperer,  they  eat  such  frightfully  solid 
breakfasts,  they  consume  bacon  and  fat  steaks, 
and  butter  and  coflfee,  that  it  is  wonderful  if 
they  do  not  pay  some  tremendous  penalty.  Why 
don't  they  adapt  their  food  to  the  season  and  to 
the  temperature  ?  Cool  salads,  delicious  fruits, 
delicate  cold  meats  and  light  breads,  are  not 
these  provided  by  the  markets,  and  does  not 
every  Muse  suggest  them  ?  The  suggestions  of 
the  Muse,  indeed,  are  perhaps  not  very  much 
heeded  in  Washington.  But  there  is  great  ven- 
eration professed  there  for  the  Muse  of  Common 
Sense,  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  her  hints 
would  be  heeded. 

Certainly,  in  some  ways,  they  are.  If  there  is 
the  usual  folly  and  ostentation  and  extravagance 
of  all  great  centres  of  society,  so  there  is  also  a 
certain  social  independence  in  Washington  which 
distinguishes  it  from  other  places.  Elsewhere 
it  is  essential  to  the  highest  to?i  that  a  man  lives 
in  a  certain  quarter  and  in  a  certain  style.  But 
so  much  of  the  resident  society  of  Washington 
has  been  connected  with  the  public  offices,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  dependent  upon  such  small 
salaries,  that  to  live  in  a  small  house  in  a  small 
way  in  any  quarter  of  the  city  compromises  no- 
body, even  with  Mrs.  Grundy.  There  are  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  powers  who  \'i\e  in  a  very 
small  way.  In  other  years  the  Easy  Chair  has 
eaten  delightful  breakfasts  in  Washington  with 
dignified  diplomatic  personages  where  every 
thing  was  upon  the  most  moderate  scale — a 
scale  which  any  one  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  young 
bachelor  friends  in  New  York,  for  instance, 
would  have  regarded  with  amazement  and  scorn. 
This  freedom  gives  the  city  the  advantage  of  the 
uncompromising  economy  of  life  in  foreign  capi- 
tals ;  and  it  was  the  perception  of  this,  probably, 
which  caused  Washington  Irving  to  say  that  life 
in  Washington  Avas  more  delightful  than  any 
where  else  in  the  country. 

Yet  he  who  sees  it  in  summer  sees  it  stripped 
of  its  characteristic  aspect,  which  can  be  known 
only  when  Congress  is  in  session :  Congress  and 
its  endless  train,  its  train  forever  renewed — the 
lobby,  the  schemers,  the  sharpers,  the  sharks : 
Congress  with  its  depthless  margin  of  banditti. 
Then,  of  course,  the  streets  and  the  hotels  and 
the  Capitol  and  the  public  ofiices  swarm  with 


the  hollow-eyed  Oyts  glaring  at  the  quaking  Ins. 
As  in  a  horrible  fairy  tale,  not  one  of  the  Ins  is 
sure  that  he  will  awake  in  the  morning  with  his 
head  on  ;  and  every  spectator  is  sure  that  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  those  hollow-eyed  Outs  will 
go  home  with  his  head  irremediably  sore.  There 
are  the  fishers  for  contracts,  for  agencies,  for  lit- 
tle or  large  grabs  and  dabs  at  the  jilunder.  The 
civil  system  is  a  helpless  hulk  ashore  at  the  mercy 
of  these  pitiless  wreckers.  Goldsmith's  Chinese 
philosopher  would  jjrobably  think  that  Congress 
would  desire  nothing  so  fervently  as  to  be  free  of 
the  eager  crew.  But  what,  O  philosopher,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  what  if  Congress  was  itself  fill- 
ed by  the  system  of  which  this  fierce  contest  of 
the  Outs  and  Ins  is  but  a  part? 

In  the  summer  weather,  when  Congress  is  gone, 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  tremendous  strife  for  petty 
place,  Avhich  is  the  substance  of  American  i)oli- 
tics.  That  stately  Capitol  may  be  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  musing  traveler  imposing  as  St. 
Peter's  from  the  Villa  Doria,  and  a  noble  symbol 
of  the  national  unity,  as  he  glances  across  the 
evening  river  from  the  low-whispering  shades  of 
the  city  of  the  dead,  but  in  sad  fact  it  is  the  huge 
temple  of  party  brokerage.  The  priests  who 
serve  in  the  temjde  were  placed  there  by  the  Outs 
on  condition  that  they  woidd  make  the  Outs  the 
Ins.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  summer  days,  but 
you  can  still  see  the  loiterers  and  lingerers  from 
the  field,  and  still  the  strife,  though  lessened, 
goes  on.     The  Easy  Chair  opens  the  morning 

paper  and  reads  :   "  Senator ,  of ,  is  on 

a  pilgrimage  to  Long  Branch  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  the  President  to  remove  Collector 

-,  of ,  and  commission  his  friend ." 

And  in  the  same  cohnnn  just  below,  "  Mr. , 

the  newly  appointed at ,  has  filed  his 

bonds  and   received  his   commission.     Senator 

,  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to 's  ajipoint- 

ment,  has  hastened  to  Long  Branch  to  tell  the 

President  that 's  ap'pointment  will  displease 

the  party  in  the  State  of . " 

There  is  a  lull,  but  the  battle  goes  on. 


The  commencements  will  be  past  when  these 
words  are  read,  and  the  summer  eloquence  of  the 
young  orators  will  be  remembered  like  the  nose- 
gays that  were  fiung  at  their  feet.  But  what 
an  hour  of  pride  and  glory  it  is !  The  vast  ap- 
plauding crowd,  the  long  expectation,  the  eager 
interest,  the  tender  sympathy,  the  consciousness 
of  triumph !  And  yet  all  is  over  in  a  moment. 
There  is  a  class  supper,  which  to  the  true-hearted 
"  fellows"  in  the  class  is  not  gay,  however  festive. 
For  they  can  not  but  think  of  the  haj)py  days 
ended,  and  the  doubtful  ones  begun.  Do  col- 
lege boys  read  Willis's  "Philip  J^lingsby"  stories 
now  ?  *0f  all  our  writers,  he  was  the  one  who 
touched  the  social  romance  of  college  life.  It  is 
indirectly  and  by  imi)lication  often,  but  he  does 
it,  and  with  real  sympathy.  Indeed,  Willis  was 
a  college  hero.  There  was  a  feeling  for  him  at 
one  time  among  "young  gentlemen"  in  college  / 
not  unlike  that  for  Byron  among  young  gentle- 
men in  general.  His  fame  was  made  as  a  very 
young  man,  and  he  never  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
golden  youth  while  he  lived. 

There  seems  to  be  little  reason  in  i)lacing  the 
great  festival  of  the  college  at  the  very  fiery  apex 
of  the  year,  so  that  we  can  only  gasp  our  delight 
with  the  performance.     But  it  seems  to  be  un- 
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avoidable.  Brown  University,  in  Rhode  Island, 
held  out  for  many  years.  The  commencement 
there  justified  its  name.  It  was  the  beginning, 
not  the  end,  of  the  college  year.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  did  not  entirely  escape  the  heat, 
for  it  was  in  the  first  week  of  September,  and 
commencement-week,  it  was  always  agreed,  was 
an  estray  from  the  tropic  fervor.  But  Brown 
has  yielded,  and  commencement  is  now  at  mid- 
summer. How  is  memory  confused  ?  How  is 
young  September  bereaved?  "I  wonder,"  said 
Senex,  as  we  watched  the  procession  filing  into 
the  old  church — "I  wonder  do  these  young  fel- 
lows really  enjoy  the  day  as  w^e  did  ?  Do  they 
seem  to  you.  Easy  C'hair,  to  feel  it,  to  be  lost  in 
its  romance  ?  Or  is  its  glory  past,  like  that  of  the 
games  of  Greece  ?" 

The  question  was  answered  when  the  audience 
Avas  seen.  There  were  the  banks  and  ranks  of 
loveliness,  as  of  yore.  There,  in  a  word,  was 
youth  ;  and  has  youth  grown  old,  O  Senex  !  In- 
deed, the  question  which  he  asked  is  one  of  the 
sure  signs  of  age  in  the  asker.  It  is  tlie  imper- 
fection of  sympathy.  So  keen  is  the  individual 
sense  of  liie  often  that  it  seems  to  exhaust  the 
object.  It  is  as  if  ardent  appreciation  and  intense 
enjoyment  of  a  picture  exhausted  its  charm,  as 
evaporation  robs  wine  of  its  spirit.  A  man 
stands  upon  the  wharf  and  watches  the  eager 
youn-  travelers  sailing  awuy  for  Euroi)e,  for 
ital}^  for  Greece,  the  Orient,  and  fairy-land. 
"  Farewell,  farewell," he  cries  in  his  heart ;  "but 
yon  will  not  find  it ;  you  can  not  see  it.  /  saw  it 
forty  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  visible  no  longer."  Of 
course  it  is  an  old  man  who  says  it ;  and  he  does 
not  reflect  that  the  happy  voyager  whom  he  sa- 
lutes returns  tenderly  his  greeting,  and  says,  in 
turn,  in  his  heart,  "Poor  old  fellow!  He  saw 
nothing  but  the  fairy-land  of  forty  years  ago." 

Romeo  never  dies,  nor  Juliet :  ambition  is  not 
less  powerful,  and  hope  still  springs  immortal. 
We  seniors  may  be  very  sure,  therefore,  that  the 
juniors  who  graduated  this  year  found  all  the 
charm  in  commencement  that  we  ever  knew ; 
and  that  the  young  traveler  who  climbs  this  sum- 
mer from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Col  de 
Balme,  and  looks  from  that  wonderful  spot  down 
into  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  beholding  Mont 
Blanc  from  base  to  crown,  will  recognize  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  as  fully  as  those 
who  stood  there  twenty  years  ago.  Do  they  still 
sell  vino  cV  Astl  at  that  cabaret,  r/iiaro,  spumante  ? 

As  colleges  are  i)lanted  in  large  cities,  or  as 
college  towns  expand,  the  sole  and  absorbing  in- 
terest of  commencement,  of  course,  disappears. 
Yet  Harvard  commencement  at  Cambridge  is 
still,  unless  it  be  very  recently  changed,  a  legal 
holiday  in  Boston.  His  Excellency  tlie  Gov- 
ernor— and  the  State  Constitution,  we  believe, 
awards  him  that  title — used  to  proceed,  perhaps 
still  proceeds,  under  especial  military  escort  to 
the  little  wooden  church  upon  the  village  square, 
which  has  become  a  "city  ! "  There  upon  the  plat- 
form the  dignified  and  reverend  personages  of  the 
commonwealth  were  gathered.  Black  is  the  only 
color  of  dignity  in  America  and  in  modern  times, 
and  black  broadcloth,  and  often  very  thick  and 
heavy  black  broadcloth,  was  to  be  remarked  es- 
pecially upon  the  sturdy  or  slight  frames  of  the 
reverend  the  country  clergy.  On  a  hot  July  day 
in  the  crowded  chm-ch,  and  \\\)0\\  the  ])latform 
where  tb.e  clergy,  in  thick  woolen  garments,  were 


packed  uncomfortably  close  together,  there  were 
panting  and  perspiration  and  agony  of  body  and 
soul.     There  they  sat,  imperturbable  but  melt- 
ing, through  hours  and  hours   of  orations,  dis- 
I  quisitions,  intermediate  orations,  and  essays  from 
I  scores  of  young  gentlemen  ;  and  one  of  the  fa- 
J  miliar  traditions  of  that  platform  is  that  one 
'  commencement-day,  in  the  fervent  midst  of  the 
performance^  wdiile  the  locusts  sang  without  and 
I  the  students  spoke  within,  one  of  the  perspiring 
[  brethren,  a  very  small  man  with  a  very  small 
j  voice  of  a  rising  inflection    at   the  end  of  his 
j  phrases,  turned  to  his  gasping  and  melting  brotii- 
er  and  remarked,  in  the  words  of  the  hymn, 

"The  heart,  distrustful,  asks  if  this  be  joy?" 

Often  the  Easy  Chair  meets  a  man,  grave,  plod- 
ding, unknown,  sometimes  very  rusty  and  seedy, 
]  Avho  for  one  day  was  a  hero.  To-day  peiha])s 
he  preaches  dull  sermons  to  a  small  and  sleepy 
country  parish,  but  on  that  great  day  Demos- 
thenes had  no  more  sensitive  ears  before  him, 
nor  swayed  them  more  absolutely.  How  phrases 
linger,  detached  from  all  connection  or  relation 
with  contexts  !  Was  it  yesterday,  or  was  it  in- 
numerable years  ago,  that  the  youtli  who  was  to 
speak  of  "  Byron"  mounted  the  platform  in  the 
academic  gown  and  bowed  to  the  expectant 
throng?  The  Easy  Chair  recalls  but  four  words 
of  that  discourse.  The  orator  was  portraying 
the  genius  and  power  of  the  poet,  who  did  this 
and  that — "making  even  madness  beautiful." 
It  was,  indeed,  a  (j notation  and  commoiq)lace 
rhetoric  ;  but  the  thunders  of  ai)plause  seem  still 
to  haunt  that  old  church.  The  young  si)eaker 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  What  was  not  believed 
of  him?  What  was  not  possible  for  him?  It 
was  how  many  years  ago?  And  the  orator  is 
now  a  teacher  of  a  small  country  school,  and 
starves  on  five  hundred  a  year. 

And  with  the  phrases  the  least  details  are  re- 
membered. In  those  days  at  commencement 
the  graduating  class  all  wore  black  clothes  imder 
the  gown,  and  low^  shoes  with  black  stockings. 
The  black  satin  waistcoat  of  our  country  was,  of 
course,  universal.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  small 
Easy  Chair  to  stan  d  close  to  the  stejjs — to  lean  upon 
them — by  which  tlie  orators  ascended  to  glory,  and 
the  creak  of  the  new  shoes  as  they  passed  is  still 
very  audible  to  that  Chair  grown  larger.  And 
what  pleasure  to  see  a  commencement  in  atow^n 
not  too  large  to  be  mastered  bv  sucli  an  occasion ! 
The  holiday  air  was  apparent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day.  Gradually  the  streets'  filled  with  the 
rural  neighbors,  who  drove  in  clad  in  their  Sunday 
clothes.  Rows  and  ranges  of  open  country  wag- 
ons in  all  the  stable-yards  and  around  the  inns 
seemed  to  suggest  Fourth  of  July  returned  be- 
fore its  time — too  much  hajjpiness  for  belief. 
Along  the  streets  were  wagons  full  of  fruit  for 
sale,  and  stands  of  cocoa-nuts  and  pea-nuts. 
Country  belles,  in  summer  raiment,  loitered 
along  the  sidewalks,  munching  melons  and  can- 
dy, talking  and  laughing  loudly  with  country 
beaux  in  Sunday  woolens.  The  museum  was 
gayly  decked  with  flags.  The  circus  had  pitch- 
ed its  tent  upon  a  convenient  vacant  "lot." 
There  were  illustrated  placards  of  the  calf  with 
two  heads,  and  the  glass-blower,  and  Fi-ofessor 
Spada,  who  swallowed  swords,  and  the  wonderful 
Master  Handy,  who,  born  without  arms,  would 
cut  your  pi-oiile  with   his    toes   for   ninepence. 
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There  were  stands  of  spruce-beer — and  how  cool 
and  pungent  and  delicious  it  was ! — for  two  cents 
a  glass.  There  were  cords  of  taffy,  if  any  body 
wanted  it ;  and  the  boy  with  fopensappenny  in 
his  pocket — for  sucli  was  the  familiar  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  thin  little  coin,  long  since  vanished, 
known  as  fourpence-ha'-penny — was  a  happy  boy 
and  a  ricli.  He,  and  he  only,  knew  what  a  cent 
would  buy,  and  none  so  well  know  "  what  his  six 
cents  would  do." 

Presently  the  procession  came.  If  you  had 
been  at  the  college  grounds  you  had  seen  the 
busy  assembling,  the  meeting  and  greeting  of 
old  friends,  and  the  gliding  about  of  figures  in 
the  silken  gown,  the  graduates  of  the  day.  Black 
was  the  only  wear — black  dress-coat  and  trow- 
sers,  and  the  great  American  black  satin  Avaist- 
coat.  And  at  last  the  chief  marshal — a  youth 
with  a  parchment  baton — stepped  aside,  and  call- 
ed out  that  the  procession  would  now  form.  First 
came  the  younglings,  the  neojjhytes — the  fair- 
faced  boys  who  had  just  entered  Freshmen.  Dear 
little  men  !  with  smooth  cheeks  and  candid  eyes 
and  hopeful,  generous  hearts,  full  of  wonder  and 
expectation  at  the  great  future  already  beginning 
to  unroll.  To-day  the  Easy  Chair  passes  many 
of  those  remembered  faces.  They  are  smooth 
no  longer,  and  the  beautiful  bloom  is  gone — 
gone,  but  only  inward,  let  us  hope ;  the  rind  is 
rougher,  perhaps,  but  the  juice  at  the  core  is 
sweet  as  ever,  and  unspoiled.  If  not,  which  of 
their  honors  would  they  not  give  that  it  might 
be  so?  A  success  which  costs  the  curdling  of 
one  drop  of  that  sweetness  is  not  a  success  worth 
having. 

But  here  are  the  Sophomores,  Freshmen  of 
yesterday,  falling  in.  Then  come  the  Juniors, 
and  then,  silken-gowned  and  treading  on  air,  the 
proud,  important  Seniors ;  Venetian  embfissa- 
dors  not  more  stately ;  kings  going  to  their  cor- 
onation of  no  loftier  mien.  Receding  then  to- 
ward the  earlier  years  of  graduation,  the  ranks 
of  the  alumni  follow,  thinner  and  grayer,  until  a 
few  A^enerable  men  close  the  line.  Then  follow 
the  professors,  in  gowns  professorial ;  and  last  of 
all  the  august  president,  in  his  robes,  and  wearing 
the  square  academic  cap — a  portly,  striking  fig- 
ure, of  serious  and  weighty  mien,  an  abbot  or 
superior.  The  blaring  band  goes  before,  and  as 
in  narrow  ranks  of  two  and  two  the  scholastic 
procession  descends  the  hill,  how  pleasant  and 
familiar  are  the  tunes  to  which  it  moves!  They 
haunt  the  air  still,  althougii  the  musicians  i)lay 
no  longer,  and  many  and  many  of  these  scholars 
march  no  more.  (Jften  now  as  the  Easy  Chair, 
changed  in  all  but  heart,  slowly  n)Ounts  the  hilly 
street  which  arching  elms  embower,  it  hears 
the  inspiring  strains  of  those  old  days,  and  re- 
stores to  their  places  in  that  advancing  line  the 
forms  of  youth  and  hope  and  proud  ambition, 
the  ruling  figures  of  that  commencement  pageant. 
How  can  it  believe  that  younger  eyes,  which  see 
nothing  behind  the  visible  procession,  which  are 
not  touched  by  the  tender  glamour  of  memory, 
truly  enjoy  all  the  possibilities  of  the  spectacle  ? 
Where  to  such  observers  is  that  romantic  melan- 
choly which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  highest  joy  ? 

But  how  entirely  the  college  and  its  general 
relation  to  our  society  have  been  changed  since 
the  days  of  which  the  Easy  Chair  is  garrulous ! 
Then  the  monkish  traditions  survived.  The 
college  was  a  higher  school,  a  school  of  more 


pomp  and  circumstance,  where  boys  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  gently  studied  a  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  and  ogled  a  choice  selection  of  isos- 
celes triangles.  There  was  something  said  to 
the  Seniors  of  chemistry  and  physics.  But  the 
college  scheme  was  impregnable.  Its  manage- 
ment, generally  rurally  clerical,  was  the  most 
rigid  system  of  conservatism  known.  There 
were  one  or  two  hundred  scholars  housed  in  the 
college  halls,  which  was  the  fine  name  given  to 
the  rude  old  barracks  which  generations  of  boys 
had  whittled  and  battered,  while  generations  of 
rats  and  mice  disputed  possession.  They  were 
little  lodges  of  students,  and  college  ways  and 
phrases  and  degrees  were  a  kind  of  harmless 
freemasonry.  The  two  maxims  of  the  college 
were  tradition  and  routine,  and  the  protest  of 
the  American  genius  against  them  was  therefore 
inevitable. 

That  protest  has  come  and  conquered ;  and 
the  two  facts  most  observable  in  them  to-day  are 
the  generosity  of  gifts  to  them  and  their  wider 
and  resolute  expansion  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
The  wonderful  impulse  and  extension  of  recent 
scientific  research  and  discovery  are  no  longer  to 
be  barred  by  the  college.  Henceforth  a  youth  is 
to  know  the  present  state  of  science  even  if  he 
does  go  to  college  ;  and  he  is  to  enjoy  the  litera- 
ture as  well  as  the  grammar  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  Inevitably  the  old  traditions  that 
had  beeh  most  intrenched  and  sacred  were  the 
first  assailed.  Sansculotte  "goes  for"  the  king. 
The  reform  demands  of  Latin  and  Greek  what 
they  have  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
pronounced,  while,  without,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
complacently  sharpens  the  edge  of  the  axe.  But 
Sansculotte  does  not  have  his  way,  and  a  very 
wretched  way  it  would  be  if  he  could.  That 
which  conquers  and  is  conquering  is  the  gracious 
spirit  of  catholic  or  universal  cultivation — the 
generous  scholarship  which  asks  truth  and  beau- 
ty onl}',  but  asks  them  and  seeks  them  every 
where.  The  more  languages  a  man  hath  the 
more  man  is  he,  says  Bacon  ;  and  what  is  every 
branch  of  knowledge  but  a  language  ?  The  nar- 
row cynicism  which  would  ask  of  a  university 
that  it  should  teach  only  agricultural  chemistry 
or  only  applied  mechanics  is  the  same  old  monk- 
ish tradition  in  a  form  more  repulsive.  In  the 
old  day,  whoever  had  Latin  and  Greek  had  at 
least  the  key  to  the  sciences  of  whose  literature 
those  languages  were  the  tongue  ;  and  this  is  also 
true,  that  the  most  generous  si)irit  of  scholarship, 
that  which  opens  wide  the  gates  that  the  king 
of  glory  of  the  new  time  may  come  in,  is  the 
product  of  the  college  itself.  The  word  human- 
ities was  well  ap])lied  in  Old  England  to  the  sim- 
})le,  early  studies,  because  study  and  learning  are 
in  their  very  nature  humanizing.  The  universi- 
ty is  reformed  by  a  spirit  which  the  universitv 
has  itself  bred.  Its  forms  were  narrow,  perhaps, 
its  methods  close  and  conservative ;  but  minds 
nurtured  upon  these  fair  humanities,  which  no 
form  nor  method  can  AvhoUy  obscure,  have  seen 
the  wisdom  of  enlarging  the  college  scope,  and 
making  the  university  the  cherishing  mother  of 
all  knowledge. 

It  is  the  children  of  Harvard  who  have  renew- 
ed the  youth  and  vigor  of  their  parent  Avith  more 
than  "  Medea's  wondrous  alchemy."  And  Yale 
will  be  recuperated  by  the  vision  within  and  not 
withouther  charmed  pale.     ^^^  ^Hj^Yp^^U^VjH" 
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versiry  of  Michigan,  and  deep  in  Central  New 
York  the  Cornell  Universit}^,  are  moulded  by 
scholars  to  the  newer  time.  Their  conviction, 
indeed,  accords  witli  those  who  were  not  college- 
bred.  jNIr.  Cornell,  with  exhaustive  compre- 
hension, said,  "I  Avould  found  a  university  in 
which  any  one  may  obtain  any  kind  of  knowl- 
edge." But  it  was  because  President  White,  a 
son  of  Yale  and  a  professor  of  Michigan,  was  in- 
spired by  the  same  feeling,  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  scholar  and  the  executive  faculty  of 
a  master,  that  the  university  became  practicable. 
And  one  thing  remains  to  do,  which  is  being 
swiftly  done,  and  that  is  to  extirpate  sectarian- 
ism from  the  college.  Harvard,  the  oldest  and 
chief  of  our  schools,  is  virtually  unsectarian  ;  Cor- 
nell, the  youngest,  is  absolutely  so.  Science, 
scholarship,  letters,  are  of  no  sect ;  they  are  of 


all  sects,  because  they  are  of  humanity  itself. 
To  insist  upon  the  sectarian  organization  and 
control  is  to  insist  upon  binding  the  infant  with 
an  iron  cord.  It  may  not  kill  him,  but  it  will  de- 
stroy his  necessary  freedom.  No  gyved  infant 
grows  into  the  perfect  Apollo.  Upon  the  stone 
seat  which  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  placed 
under  a  tree  of  friendly  shade  upon  the  campus, 
or  college  ground,  at  the  Cornell  University  there 
is  an  inscription  which  he  wrote  carved  in  stone — 
"Above  all  nations  is  humanity."  It  is  a  text 
of  depthless  significance,  of  which  the  pure  and 
hopeful  young  minds  that  gather  tiiere  will  for  a 
hundred  years  supply  the  improvement.  And 
happy  they  who,  as  they  sit  wistfully  meditating 
in  that  tranquil  air,  shall  resolve  that  when  they 
found  a  university  they  will  carve  in  imperishable 
gold  upon  its  gates,  "xVbove  all  sects  is  truth." 
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RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

WE  have  looked  with  interest  for  what  is 
popularly  but  unfortunately  designated  the 
"  Speaker's  Commentary,"  but  is,  in  the  edition 
before  us,  simply  entitled  Holi/  Bible  iclth  Coin- 
menh.rij.  Its  popular  title  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  it  grew  originally  out  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  S])eaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Hon.  J.  E.  Denison.  To  its  composition  a 
number  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  An- 
glican Church  have  contributed,  five  difierent 
writers  uniting  to  make  this  first  volume  on  the 
Pentateuch.  At  the  time  of  our  writing  only  the 
English  edition  has  yet  reached  the  jmblic ;  but 
the  American  edition,  to  be  issued  by  Charles 
Scribner  and  Co.,  is  promised  in  September. 
We  do  not  understand  that  there  is  to  be  any 
American  editor,  or  that  the  American  edition 
will  be  any  thing  else  than  a  simple  reprint  of 
the  original  work. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  stated  in  the  preface 
to  be,  "  to  j)rovide  a  Commentary  on  the  Sacred 
Books  in  which  the  latest  information  inight  be 
made  accessible  to  men  of  ordinary  cidture."  It 
is  a  layman's  commentary,  and  by  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  laity  its  value  must  be 
tested.  Measuring  it  by  this  test,  we  find  in  it 
certain  strongly  marked  qualities  which  ma}-  be 
said  in  some  sense  to  be  characteristic  of  it.  It 
is  modern.  The  questions  of  the  composition 
of  Genesis  (whether  by  one  writer  or  by  many, 
Avhcther  from  one  source  or  coni]nled  from  dif- 
ferent documents),  of  the  scientific  accuracy  of 
the  account  of  tlie  creation,  of  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of  man,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  deluge,  are  all  impartially  stated  and  fairly 
argued.  The  authors  are  familiar  with  the 
latest  rationalistic  hypotheses,  and  do  not  fear 
to  accjuaint  the  reader  with  them  ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  one  to  use  the  Commentary  with  any 
care  and  be  ignorant  of  the  problems  which 
modern  criticism  has  raised.  It  is  in  spirit  lib- 
eral and  evangelical.  It  maintains  the  substan- 
tial accaracy  of  the  history  of  the  creation,  yet 
maintains  that  "a  miraculous  revelation  of  sci- 
entific truths  was  never  designed  by  God  for 
man."    It  insists  that  as  vet  there  is  no  evidence 


of  any  greater  antiquity  of  man  tlian  the  Bible 
presupposes,  yet  claims  that,  "even  if  it  could 
be  made  probable  that  man  is  only  an  improved 
ape,  no  physiological  reason  can  touch  the  ques- 
tion whether  God  did  not,  when  the  improve- 
ment reached  its  right  point,  breathe  into  him  a 
living  soul,  a  spirit  which  goeth  upward  when 
bodily  life  ceases."  It  insists  on  the  historical 
verity  of  the  scriptural  account  of  the  deluge, 
yet  maintains  as  a  probable  doctrine  that  "only 
that  portion  of  the  earth  into  which  mankind 
had  spread  was  overwhelmed  by  water."  It  is 
wisely  arranged  upon  a  plan  borrowed  from  Dean 
Stanley's  "  C^omm'entary  on  the  Corinthians." 
The  notes  are  annotations  simply — i.  e..  they  are 
confined  to  the  explanation  of  the  text.  But 
additional  discussion  of  questions  raised,  less  by 
a  single  verse  than  the  general  passage,  are  scat- 
tered through  the  book  in  additional  notes.  Thus 
beyond  most  commentaries  it  atibrds  the  reader 
not  only  a  verbal  criticism  but  also  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  many  of  the  points  brought  be- 
fore the  mind  by  the  sacred  narrative  itself.  The 
style  is  clear,  and,  on  the  whole,  popular.  The 
chief  defect  of  the  work  lies,  however,  in  a  some- 
what too  scholastic  tone.  It  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult for  scholars  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  text,  and  the  endless  but  un- 
])rofitable  discussions  which  have  been  waged 
upon  it,  not  to  assume  in  their  readers  a  larger 
knowledge  of,  and  a  greater  interest  in,  those 
controversies  than  they  really  possess.  The  edit- 
ors have  not  always  remembered  that  their  pages 
were  for  "men  of  ordinary  culture."  Still,  if 
they  have  sometimes  fallen  into  the  fault  of  ex- 
cessive scholasticism,  they  have  done  so  more 
rarely  than  most  of  their  predecessors.  And 
while  the  controversialist  and  the  biblical  student 
will  miss  something  of  the  elaboration  which  be- 
longs to  Lange,  the  ordinary  reader  will  find  in 
this  new  work  a  far  more  useful,  because  a  less 
j  minute,  and  a  more  practical  interpretation  of 
I  the  Word,  and  an  interpretation  which,  as  it  is 
the  product  of  the  English  mind,  so  is  more 
easily  apprehended  by  the  English  student.  If 
I  the  other  volumes  shall  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
!  first  one,  the  English  public  will  owe  to  Speakes 
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Denison,  and  the  American  public  to  ^cvibner 
and  Co. ,  no  small  gratitude  for  a  work  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
biblical  literature. 


It  is  one  tendency  of  the  age  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men  who,  though  they  necessarily 
belong  to  some  sect,  are  in  no  sense  sectarian ; 
who  disregard  creeds  because  they  can  do  their 
work  better  without  them ;  who,  when  in  the 
ministry,  speak  directly  to  the  experience  of  men 
without  employing  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
necessary  instrument  of  most  })reachers — formu- 
lated doctrine.  No  church  has  a  monopoly  of 
this  class,  to  which  belong  alike  Father  Ilyacinthe 
in  the  Catholic,  and  Robertson  in  the  Episcopa- 
lian, J\Ir.  Bcecher  iu  the  Congregational,  and 
Robert  Collyerin  the  Unitarian  churches.  Those 
who  think  that  there  can  be  no  Christianity 
which  is  not  crystallized  in  a  creed,  will  think 
that  Mr.  CoLLYKiis  last  volume  of  sermons,  The 
Life  That  Noiv  Is  (H.  B.  Fuller)  is  a  dangerous 
book,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  a  defective  one;  but 
those  who  believe  that,  however  desirable  the 
modern  formulas  of  belief,  yet  Christianity  may 
be  as  truly  manifested  without  a  creed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  it  was  in  the  first,  will 
find  enjoyment  and  helpfulness  in  these  dis- 
courses, even  though  they  may  not  always  agree 
with  them. 

The  number  of  Americans  is  so  very  small 
wlio  accept  the  Elisha  on  whom  Theodore  Par- 
ker's mantle  has  fallen — John  Weiss — as  their 
prophet,  that  it  seems  a  little  like  assumption  for 
him  to  entitle  the  exposition  of  his  views  Aineri- 
can  lleUgioa  (Roberts  Brothers).  Of  the  tiieolo- 
gy  of  his  book  all  we  have  to  say  in  these  pages 
is,  simply,  that  a  pliilosophy  which  denies  special 
inspiration,  miracles,  prayer,  and  atonement  is 
not  the  embodiment  of  American  religious  doc- 
trine, and  we  should  hope  that  the  spirit  which 
travesties  the  faith  of  at  least  half  the  nation,  as 
Mr.  Weiss  does  in  his  essay  on  prayer,  is  not  a 
fair  representative  of  American  religious  spirit. 
— Dr.  Shkdd's  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man 
(Charles  Scribner  and  Co.)  are  thoughtful  and 
scholarly,  but  so  technically  theological  that  they 
have  little  chance  of  being  read  except  by  theo- 
logians. If  they  ever  reach  the  "natural  man" 
at  all,  it  will  only  be  by  trickling  down  in  ser- 
mons through  other  minds  less  scholastic  than 
Dr.  Shedd's,  and  more  capable  of  clothing  them 
in  popular  forms. — The  Appletons  have  render- 
ed a  good  service  to  theological  literature  in  re- 
publishing Dr.  Stroud's  treatise  on  the  Plnjsical 
Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ.  While  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  author  is  to  show  by  argu- 
ments, both  physiological  and  scriptural,  that 
Christ  died  not  from  the  physical  tortures  of  the 
cross,  but  from  a  rupture  of  the  heart  caused  by 
mental  agony,  he  incidentally  throws  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  other  points  connected  with  the 
crucifixion. — James  Freeman  Clarke's  Ten 
Great  Religions  (James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  is 
not  so  much  an  "essay  in  comparative  theolo- 
gy" as  a  contribution  to  its  materials.  The  book 
describes,  without  prejudice,  and  yet  not  without 
an  avowed  partiality  for  Christianity  as  a  super- 
natural religion,  the  other  great  religions  of  the 
v,-orld.  We  know  of  no  work  which  describes 
so  clearly,  and,  despite  some  inaccuracies,  or 
rather  erroneous  estimates,  so  fairly,  the  religious 


aspects  of  the  various  races  and  nationalities  of 
mankind,  ancient  and  modern.  The  failure  to 
give  any  description  of  fetichism  is  a  serious 
omission. — One  who  wishes  his  thinking  done 
for  him  v.ill  find  it  pretty  well  done  in  Dr.  Bald- 
win's treatise  on  'The  Model  Prayer  (Lee  and 
Shepard).  And  yet  we  can  not  escape  the  im- 
pression that  if  the  author  had  given  in  a  book 
one  quarter  of  the  size  hints  of  thoughts  instead 
of  such  elaborate  am])lification,  and  had  left  his 
readers  to  meditate  a  little  for  themselves  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  instead  of  doing  all  their  medita- 
tion for  them,  he  would  have  rendered  them  a 
more  profitable  as  well  as  a  more  pleasing  serv- 
ice.— One  of  the  literary  results  of  the  union  of 
the  Old  and  New  Schools  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  the  Presbyterian  Reunion  Memo- 
rial Volume  (l)e  Witt  C.  Lent  and  Co.).  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  country,  but  would  be  a  great  deal  more  val- 
uable if  its  publisher  had  "secured  the  services  of 
one  competent  editor,  instead  of  publishing  a 
volume  composed  by  a  dozen  different  authors, 
working  apparently  independently  and  without 
mutual  conference. — Theaimof  INIr.  Samuel  G. 
Green's  Life  of  Christ  upon  the  Earth  (American 
Tract  Society,  Boston)  is  capital.  We  wish  we 
could  say  as  much  for  the  execution.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  is  to  furnish  the  children  what 
so  many  are  attempting  to  furiush  to  their  par- 
ents— a  connected  biography  oi  Jesus  Christ. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  the  mothers  will  com- 
mend as  admirable,  and  the  children  will  con- 
demn as  dull.  The  story  of  Christ's  life  is  not 
new  to  any  tolerably  well  educated  child,  and  it 
is  not  made  interestmg  by  prosaic  homilies  upon 
it.  Something  of  that  personal  magnetism  and 
that  wealth  of  illustration  which  characterizes 
Dr.  Newton's  writings  is  essential  to  give  such 
a  book  its  hold  upon  the  children,  and  both  are 
wholly  wanting  in  JNIr,  Green's  treatise. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVELS. 
We  have  hesitated  somewhat  whether  to  class 
jNIr.  Belcher's  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Christ  (J.  B. 
Ford  and  Co.),  as  theology,  ])oetry,  or  biogra- 
phy, and  have  put  it  under  the  latter  head,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  biography  as  because  it  is  not 
either  theology  or  poetry.  ]t  is  nearly  four  years 
since  Mr.  Beecher  first  definitely  formed  the  pur- 
pose 10  write  this  book,  and  over  three  years 
since  he  commenced  its  execution.  During 
that  time  he  has  kept  steadily  at  his  work,  with 
an  assiduity  which  has  surprised  those  who 
credit  Mr.  Beecher  with  much  erratic  genius 
but  with  little  patient  application.  He  has 
meanwhile  added  the  editorship  of  a  religious 
paper  to  his  pastoral  labors,  and  served,  as  here- 
tofore, the  oftice  of  popular  orator  on  all  sorts  of 
religious  and  political  occasions.  But  the  work 
on  this  book,  though  sometimes  intermitted,  has 
gone  steadily  on  ;  and  the  public,  who  had  begun 
to  wonder  whether  the  ])romise  was  ever  to  be 
fulfilled,  have  in  its  half  fulfillment  a  strong  as- 
surance of  its  final  completion.  The  book  itself 
shows  evidently  that  the  delay  has  been  caused 
not  by  idleness,  but  by  industry.  There  is  very 
little  geographical  or  archaological  information 
directly  afforded.  There  are  no  discussions  of 
disputed  points  concerning  these  trappings  of 
history.  The  author  passes  them  all  by  as  mat- 
ters of  secondary  importance,  if  not  of  indiffer- 
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ence.  There  is  very  little  of  that  graphic  pic- 
turing of  ancient  life  which  makes  Renan's  ro- 
mance as  fixscinating  as  it  is  false.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence  scattered  through  these  pages 
that  Mr.  Beecher  has  acquainted  himself  -with 
these  questions  and  with  this  externjil  life,  and 
that  he  has  abstained  from  imparting  the  results 
of  his  study  only  because  it  would  interfere  with 
his  purpose,  which  appears  to  be  to  unfold  the 
interior  life  of  Christ  and  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  his  teachings. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Bcecher's 
"Life  of  Jesus"  a  contribution  to  history  will  be 
disappointed.  It  is  not  a  life  of  Christ,  it  is  Mr. 
Beecher's  thoughts  about  Christ's  life.  It  is 
analytical,  metaphysical,  subtile.  Do  not  misun- 
derstand us.  It  is  not  ministerial.  There  is  no 
aspect  about  it  suggesting  the  thought  that  it 
has  been  composed  of  old  sermons  and  prayer- 
meeting  talks.  Mr.  Beecher's  rhetoric  is  never 
rhetorical.  His  exhortations  are  never  hortato- 
ry. Certainly  in  his  "  Life  of  Jesus"  there  is  no 
professional  sermonizing.  It  has  not  even  so 
much  of  the  sound  of  tiie  pulpit  as  attaches  to 
Dr.  Hanna's  "Life  of  Christ."  Yet  it  is  not  a 
narrative  of  facts,  illuminated  by  light  shed  on 
them  from  a  minute  and  particular  account  of 
the  past,  but  a  careful,  thoughtful  probing  of  the 
gospel  narrative,  and  a  compendious  comment 
on  it,  "rom  one  whose  talent  for  historical  re- 
search is  less  tnan  his  genius  for  spiritual  in- 
sight. Measured  as  a  biography,  it  deserves  and 
will  receive  criticism  for  its  constant  digressions. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  running  over  with  afflu- 
ence of  thought,  whose  greatest  difficulty  is  not 
to  find  what  to  say,  but  to  determine  what  to 
omit.  The  third  chapter  steps  aside  from  the 
narrative  to  discuss  the  character  and  person  of 
Christ,  the  seventh  to  give  an  account  of  the  va- 
rious attempts  to  aft'ord  some  portrait  of  him, 
the  eighth  to  describe  the  moral  and  intellectual 
characteristics  of  his  age.  Half  of  the  chapter  on 
the  Marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  is  devoted  to  a 
general  discussion  of  the  temj^erance  question. 
In  the  account  of  the  visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Je- 
sus "by  night"  two  pages  are  devoted  to  a  gen- 
eral defense  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  from  the  charge 
of  cowardice.  Judged  by  the  ordinary  stand- 
ards, these  digressions  are  a  serious  defect. 
They  prevent  that  continuity  of  narrative  which 
is  essential  to  history,  and  utterly  deprive  the 
book  of  all  dramatic  power.  But  they  will  not 
render  it  less  popular.  The  questions  wliich 
Mr.  Beecher  turns  aside  to  discuss  are  questions 
in  which  the  public  are  interested,  and  his  dis- 
cussions they  will  eagerly  read.  On  tlie  whole, 
we  judge  the  book  will  be  in  greater  favor  with 
the  people  than  with  the  critics.  The  litterateurs 
will  discover  faults  in  its  rhetoric,  its  logic,  its 
artistic  arrangement.  They  will  find,  perhaps, 
as  much  to  criticise  in  his  book  as  they  have 
found  in  his  preaching.  The  astute  critic  of 
the  Saturday  Review  will  find  as  many  joints 
in  the  harness  here  as  he  discovered  in  Har- 
per's edition  of  Beecher's  Sermons.  The  theo- 
logians will  find  his  theology  faulty.  They  will 
hasten  to  condemn  anew  the  heresy  which  de- 
nies Christ's  double  nature,  and  to  prove  once 
more,  conclusively,  how  great  is  the  fallacy 
Avhich  asserts  that  the  incarnation  was  simply 
the  indwelling  of  the  divine  soul  in  a  human 
body.    They  will  hardly  accept  without  a  protest 


the  declaration  that  the  Sermon  on  the  ]\Iount 
is  not  original,  no  ej)itome  of  Christianity,  but 
only  "a  criticism  of  the  received  doctrine." 
Tiieologically,  we  should  ourselves  dissent  from 
some  of  Mr.  Beecher's  positions.  But,  despite 
the  critics,  both  literary  and  theological,  Mr. 
Beecher's  "Life  of  Christ"  will  carry  the  truths 
of  Christianity  to  many  a  mind,  and  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  many  a  heart,  and  will  give  new, 
clear,  fresh,  and  striking  views  to  many  a  reader 
of  the  character,  the  teaching,  and  the  mission 
of  Jesus,  the  Christ. 

The  woric  is  handsomely  illustrated.  Only 
one  volume  is  yet  ready ;  there  are  to  be  two. 
It  is  to  be  sold,  we  believe,  only  by  subscription. 


Dr.  Stow  would  hardly  have  consented,  if  he 
could  have  had  aught  to  say  about  it,  to  the 
motto  title  which  Dr.  Stockbridge  has  given 
to  his  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Rev.  Baron  Stow,  D.D.  (Lee  and  Shepard), 
That  he  was  a  model  pastor  is  very  probable. 
To  claim  that  he  was  "  if//e  model  pastor"  is  to 
provoke  criticism  of  the  editor,  and  to  invite  crit- 
icism of  the  sidyect  of  the  biography.  The  I\Ie- 
moir  itself  has  nothing  except  the  interest  in  Dr. 
Stow  to  distinguish  it  from  other  works  of  its 
class.  It  is,  as  its  author  frankly  confesses  in 
his  preface,  a  compilation,  in  which  there  is  giv- 
en not  more  of  Dr.  Stow's  journal  and  corre- 
spondence than  his  personal  and  ministerial 
friends  will  be  interested  to  read,  but  more  than 
will  be  read  by  the  general  public. 

AVe  could  wish  that  more  of  our  really  best 
writers  would  follow  the  example  of  Thojias 
Hughes,  and  turn  aside  now  and  then  from  other, 
and  possibly  heavier  and  harder  work,  to  instruct 
the  children.  He  must  be  a  dull  boy  who  can 
read  the  history  ai  Alfred  the  Great  (James  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.)  without  interest,  and  he  yet 
more  dull  who  can  get  through  it  without  profit. 
It  is  a  manly  stor}-  of  one  who  was  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  a  great  man.  And  though 
JNIr.  Hughes  does  not  turn  aside  to  deduce  mor- 
als, he  does  not  turn  aside  to  avoid  them.  The 
true  way  to  correct  the  wretched  appetite  which 
the  average  children's  stories  do  so  much  to  foster 
is  by  providing  in  just  such  books  as  this  some 
better,  healthier  intellectual  food, — Those  who 
least  like  Theodore  Parker  may  well  welcome 
the  second  edition  of  his  Historic  Americans 
(Horace  B,  Fuller).  There  is  little  or  nothing, 
either  in  philosophy  or  rhetoric,  in  its  pages  to 
remind  one  of  a  writer  whose  best  work  was  done 
when  he  got  farthest  away  from  his  German 
teachers,  and  wrote  most  out  of  his  own  re- 
sources. Franklin,  AVashington,  John  Adams, 
and  Thomas  Jefierson  are  the  four  portraits 
which  make  up  the  book.  Without  being,  per- 
haps, absolutely  exact,  they  are  painted  with  an 
apparently  scrupulous  purpose  to  be  honest  and 
impartial. 

The  Russo-American  Telegrajih  and  Explor- 
ing Expeditions  can  hardly  be  esteemed  a  fail- 
ure, since  they  have  added  so  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  a  before  unknown  country.  Last  of 
the  books  of  travel,  and  we  are"^  inclined  to 
think  the  best,  is  Richard  J.  Bush's  journal, 
published  under  the  somewhat  odd  but  signifi- 
cant title  of  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow- Shoes 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  It  is  far  more  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader  than  INIr.  Dall's  contri- 
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bution,  and,  though  less  humorous  and  sprightly, 
not  less  vivacious  and  more  instructive  than  Mr, 
Kennan's  volume.  It  is  very  handsomely  illus- 
trated, too,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  interest, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  author's 
route,  M-hich  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  The 
style  is  simple,  clear,  unostentatious,  and  wholly 
free  from  that  double  taint,  egotism  and  exag- 
geration, which  most  travelers  in  new  countries 
tind  it  so  difficult  to  avoid,  whether  they  narrate 
their  adventures  about  their  own  fireside  to  per- 
sonal friends,  or  in  the  pages  of  a  book  to  the 
general  i)ublic. 

We  find  Hans  Christian  Andekskn's  l^oct's 
Bazaar  (Ilurd  and  Hougliton)  a  charming  se- 
ries of  "pictures  of  travel  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  Orient."  But  the  charm  is  in- 
describable, and  we  are  not  particularly  sur- 
prised to  find  some  very  appreciative  readers  pro- 
nounce it  dull.  In  truth,  one  either  likes  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  writings  without  knowing 
why,  or  he  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  one  should  like  them.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  interpret  to  another  the  charm  of  his  pen  as 
it  is  to  explain  the  listless  enjoyment  of  resting 
on  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  river  in  the  still  twilight 
of  a  summer's  eve. 

FICTION. 

Won — Not  Wooed  (Harper  and  Brothers) 
wooed  us  by  its  opening  to  an  attentive  reading, 
but  failed  to  win  us  as  the  story  Avent  on.  The 
description  of  "The  Grand,"  in  the  first  chapter, 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  book.  As  the  story  de- 
velops, the  pleasant  characters  are,  one  after  the 
other,  bowed  off  the  stage,  until  finally  no  one  is 
left,  except  Mabel,  in  whom  the  reader  has  any 
special  interest.  The  plot  is  after  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern  of  the  modern  novel,  which  i)ret- 
ty  invariably  marries  tlie  heroine  to  the  wrong 
lover,  by  way  of  pleasant  preparation  for  mar- 
riage to  the  right  one.  In  "Won — Not  Wooed" 
she  is  separated  from  her  true-love  by  poverty, 
marries  an  indifferent  husband  from  a  sense  of 
mistaken  gratitude,  and  is  persecuted  by  a  third 
and  disappointed  aspirant  to  her  hand,  who  is 
considerably  more  brutal  than  his  bull-dog,  and 
is  quite  as  mad  before  the  creature  has  given 
him  the  hydrophobia  as  afterward.  Those  who 
are  inclined  to  sup  upon  horrors  must  have  an 
insatiable  appetite  if  the  description  of  the  fight 
between  the  two  brutes,  human  and  canine,  and 
the  subsequent  wretched  death  of  the  wretched 
Horn,  does  not  more  than  satisfy  them. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Chesebko  only  lacks  dra- 
matic power  to  be  a  great  novelist.  Her  last 
story,  37«e  Foe  in  the  Household  (James  R.  Os- 
good and  Co.),  barely  falls  short  of  the  first  rank, 
at  least  of  American  novels.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  characters  are  thorough- 
ly American ;  so  is  the  plot,  which  turns  upon 
the  secret  marriage  of  Delia,  the  daughter  of  a 
Mennonite  bishop,  to  an  outsider — an  act  which 
violates  the  rules  of  her  order,  and  involves  her 
in  difficulties  from  which  it  takes  many  years 
to  extricate  her.  The  events  which  first  involve 
her  in  this  labyrinth,  and  finally  extricate  her 
from  it,  arc  well  conceived,  and  so  simply,  natu- 
rally evolved,  one  from  the  other,  that  all  sense 
of  romancing  is  taken  away.  The  characters, 
too,  though  not  remarkable  for  any  Avonderful 
traits,  either  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  are  well  im- 


agined, and  well  sustained  throughout.  But 
though  the  plot  is  the  jilot  of  a  drama,  the  style 
is  the  style  of  a  narrative.  The  men  and  women 
do  not  act  their  parts  before  us  ;  the  authoress 
tells  us  how  they  acted.  There  is  a  consequent 
lack  of  vividness  and  warmth  and  reality  in  the 
narrative,  so  that,  desi)ite  its  naturalness,  the 
im])ress  of  the  story-teller  is  never  lost.  Thus 
we  find  ourselves  not  so  much  carried  along  by 
the  current  of  the  story  as  Avondering  why  we 
are  not.  The  experiences  depicted  are  neither 
unnatural  nor  of  a  kind  unfitted  to  touch  our 
sympathies ;  and  yet  we  read  them  untouched, 
because  they  do  not  live  before  us.  The  author- 
ess has  modeled  her  characters  artistically,  and 
has  posed  them  gracefully  ;  but  she  has  not 
breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life. 

In  Pink  and  White  Tijrannij  (Roberts  Broth- 
ers) Mrs.  8towe  presents  the  reverse  side  of  the 
picture  to  that  presented  by  John  IStuart  Mill  in 
the  "Subjection  of  Women."  The  i)ink  and 
white  tyrant  is  Lillie  Ellis.  She  has  deliberate- 
ly formed  her  theory  of  the  "sphere  of  woman" 
— this,  namely,  that  it  is  her  jjlace  to  be  cared 
for  and  coddled,  and  man's  place  to  care  for  and 
coddle  her.  Animated  by  this  high  and  noble 
purpose,  she  marries  John  Seymour.  Actuated 
by  it,  she  inflicts  upon  him  by  her  petty  selfish- 
ness a  series  of  unintentional  persecutions,  which 
make  his  life  an  intolerable  burden.  He  fain 
would  escape  the  despotism  of  his  pink  and  white 
tyrant,  but  is  too  brave  and  too  strong  in  prin- 
cii)le  to  sunder  hy  flight  the  tie  which  binds  him 
to  her,  or  to  disregard  the  vow  once  taken  "for 
better  or  for  worse."  At  length  his  failure  and 
her  sickness  work  a  change  in  Lillie,  and,  after 
devoting  her  life's  energies  to  being  nobod}^  and 
doing  nothing,  she  resolves  on  her  sick-bed  to  be 
somebody  and  do  something.  But  the  resolu- 
tion is  too  much  for  her ;  she  dies  in  the  effort ; 
and  he — why  he,  we  are  left  to  understand,  lives 
hapj)ily  ever  afterward.  Moral  No.  L  Look 
before  you  leap.  Moral  No.  2.  What  can't  be 
cured  must  bo  endured.  In  other  words,  reflect 
before  marrying ;  but  when  once  marriage  is 
made,  account  it  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians — a  something  on  no  account  to  be 
broken.  We  commend  the  book  very  cordially 
to  all  pink  and  white  tyrants,  and  to  all  their  un- 
happy subjects,  whether  already  captured  or  only 
partially  entangled,  with  some  hope  of  deliver- 
ance still  left  them. 

There  is  no  more  plot  to  Mrs.  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackavell's  novel,  The  Island  Neigh- 
bors (Harper  and  Brothers),  than  to  Pickwick 
Papers,  and  hardly  as  much  incident.  An  in- 
valid, or  a  hypochondriac,  perhaps  a  little  of 
both,  goes  to  the  sea-shore — the  location  is  not 
very  definitely  fixed — to  spend  the  summer.  The 
story  is  one  of  various  scenes  Avitnessed,  and  ex- 
periences suffered  and  enjoyed,  by  his  household 
and  their  "island  neighbors,"  There  are  one 
or  two  exciting  adventures,  and  there  is  just 
enough  of  love-making  and  love-(iuarreling  be- 
tween tAvo  of  the  characters  to  supply  a  reason- 
able amount  of  that  necessary  flavoring  of  all 
romances.  The  movement  of  the  story  is,  hoAV- 
ever,  exceedingly  quiet,  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  it  has  no  moA'cment,  One  incident 
succeeds  another  Avithout  any  particular  connec- 
tion, very  much  as  they  do  in  real  life.  The 
story  is  like  the  organ-i)laying  Avhich  Ave  hear  so 
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often  in  our  churches,  and  in  wliich  we  are  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  expectation,  momentarily 
anticipating  that  with  the  next  cliord  the  oi'gan- 
ist  will  begin  his  theme,  until  the  dying  away  of 
the  instrument  and  the  end  of  the  Avandering  mu- 
sic demonstrates  that  the  player  had  no  theme. 
Artistically,  such  a  story  is  certainly  defective, 
though,  morally,  it  is  better  than  are  those  ro- 
mances which  keep  the  reader  in  breathless  chase 
after  a  plot  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  chap- 
ter. Nevertheless  Mrs.  Blackwell  has  transfused 
her  sea-shore  sketches  with  a  real  interest.  The 
very  quietness  of  the  movement  adds  to  the  nat- 
uralness of  the  story ;  its  very  lack  of  unity  en- 
hances its  fidelity  to  nature.  The  characters  are 
unmistakably  ])hotographic  reproductions  from 
real  life ;  the  incidents  just  such  as  might  make  up 
the  sea-shore  life  of  any  summer  visitors  ;  and  the 
"idlers  and  holiday  seekers,"  to  whom  the  "Isl- 
and Neighbors"  is  dedicated,  will  find  it,  perhaps, 
all  the  more  restful  because  it  can  be  read  so  leis- 
urely. 

It  required  some  courage  and  self-confidence 
to  attempt  a  novel  without  a  heroine  and  with- 
out love.  But  in  Around  a  Sprinf],  by  Gustave 
Duoz  (Holt  and  Williams),  there  is  only  a  hero, 
and  a  guilty  passion  which  he  with  difficulty 
conquers.  The  plot  is  comparatively  simple,  the 
characters  few.  The  interest  of  the  story  cen- 
tres in  a  priest,  Abbe'  Roche,  a  man  of  strong 
character,  and,  therefore,  strong  passions,  who  is 
finally  deposed  from  his  parish,  and  dies  as  a 
missionary  in  China.  Out  of  very  simple  ma- 
terials the  author  has  woven  a  very  charming  and 
pathetic  romance,  which  is  French  in  its  artistic 
composition,  but  not  in  its  morals,  and  which, 
with  a  fidelity  to  truth  that  will  bear  imitation 
among  English  and  American  romancers,  repre- 
sents the  priest  as  a  man  of  ]jrinciple,  and  the 
men  with  little  or  none  as  infidels  and  scofi'ers. 

The  moral  meaning  of  the  plot  of  The  Wife  of 
a  Vain  Man,  by  JMakie  Sophie  Schwarz  (Lee 
and  Shepard),  is  displayed  in  its  title.  It  is  a 
domestic  story  of  the  miseries  which  a  true  and 
loving  wife  experiences  at  the  hands  of  a  hus- 
band who  intends  to  be  neither  unjust  nor  cruel, 
but  is  simply  insuft'erably  vain.  He  finally  dies, 
his  last  words  being  a  direction  for  the  composi- 
tion of  his  obituary  notice,  and  leaves  the  wife 
to  marry  the  one  who  truly  loved  her,  and  whom 
she  truly  loved. 

The  object  of  Her  Lord  and  Master,  by  ]\Irs. 
Ross  Church  (Florence  JMarryat),  is  to  teach 
that  "pride  goeth  before  a  fall."  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  average  novel,  with  a  rather 
commonplace  plot,  a  good  deal  of  power  in  char- 
acterization, and  a  moral  so  plain  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  The  wife  by  her  pride  drives 
her  husband  fi'om  her  side,  but  lives  to  repent 
her  course,  and  to  find  in  his  absence  that  love 
awakened  which  his  presence  had  failed  to  incite. 
So  at  last  he  returns  to  her,  and  "all's  well  that 
ends  well."  This  is  the  strand,  though  it  is  wov- 
en of  many  threads,  and  som.e  of  the  subordinate 
characters  are  ([uite  as  important  as  the  two  chief 
actors  in  the  diania. 

The  Blockade  of  Phakhurg  (Scribner)  is  the 
last  of  the  Erckmann-Chatrain  novels.  Those 
who  have  not  already  had  a  surfeit  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  can  get  a  new  and  graphic  picture 
of  its  horrors  in  this  novel. — My  Discontented 
Cousin  (Roberts  Brothers)  is  an  odd  sort  of  a 


story,  that  sounds  as  though  it  were  written  bva 
man  who  first  intended  to  write  some  essays  in 
the  guise  of  a  story,  but  changed  his  mind  when 
he  got  half-way  through,  and  concluded  to  con- 
vert his  book  into  a  melodramatic  romance. 
However,  both  the  essays  and  the  melodrama 
are  very  well  done,  and  perhaps  neitlier  is  worse 
for  being  married  to  the  other.  Several  short 
stories  are  woven  into  the  narrative,  and  the 
whole  book  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  light  and 
easy  reading,  not  too  stimulating  for  the  warm 
weather. — The  object  of  The  Best  Fellow  in  the 
IFor/c/ (National  Temperance  Society)  is  to  point 
out  the  dangers  of  moderate  drinking.  The  les- 
son is  one  that  can  be  taught  only  by  line  upon 
line.  There  is  no  danger  that  young  America 
will  be  warned  too  nuich  or  too  urgently,  and 
Mrs.  Julia  INLNair  Wright's  story  can  do  no 
harm,  and  can  not  well  fail  to  do  good  into 
whosesoever  hands  it  may  fall,  young  or  old. — 
The  mothers  will  read  with  interest  Six  Boys :  A 
Mother  s  Story  (American  Tract  Society,  Bos- 
ton). It  purports  to  be  composed  of  extracts 
from  a  mother's  journal,  and  to  narrate  a  widow's 
trials  in  training  up  her  six  boys  for  life,  and  the 
results  in  their  life  experiences.  In  a  literary 
point  of  view  it  is  better  than  the  average  of 
similar  stories. — Oliver  Optic  commences  a 
new  series  of  Young  America  Abroad  (Lee  and 
Shepard).  We  have  not  always  been  able  to  com- 
mend Oliver  Optic's  stories,  but  if  this  series 
fulfills  the  promise  of  its  first  volume  it  will  be 
well  worth  commendation.  The  boys  will  read 
it  Avith  interest,  and  the  useful  information  con- 
cerning the  countries  visited  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  story  that  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  get 
some  measure  of  it,  even  if  he  tries. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wake-Robin  (Hurd  and  Houghton),  the  name 
of  a  flower  whose  bloom  marks  the  arrival  of  the 
birds,  is  the  pleasant  title  of  some  very  pleasant 
musings  on  nature  in  general,  and  birds  in  par- 
ticular. ]\Ir.  Burroughs  has  the  eye  of  a  keen 
observer,  and  the  sentiments  of  a  genuine  poet, 
and  his  pleasant  talk  about  the  birds  makes  a 
book  of  very  pleasant  reading.  It  is  really  worth 
more  than  that  if  one  will  take  his  cue  from  this 
book,  and  will  study  for  himself  the  habits  of  the 
birds,  whose  interpreter  J\Ir.  Burroughs  is  con- 
tent to  be.  So  doing,  he  will  find  them  capable 
of  aftbrding  him  a  degree  of  both  enjoyment  and 
instruction  of  which  those  unstudious*  of  nature 
know  nothing. — In  Lawyer  and  Client  (Apjjle- 
ton)  William  Allen  Butler  considers  the 
question  how  far  a  lawyer  may  go  in  represent- 
ing an  unjust  client  and  defending  an  unjust 
cause.  His  sensible  conclusion  is  that  even- 
man,  right  or  wrong,  is  entitled  to  have  his 
case  fairly  and  honestly  presented,  and  that  no 
advocate  may  justly  make  himself  judge,  and 
render  a  decision  before  trial  had  ;  but  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  right  to  employ  or 
wink  at  fraud  and  falsehood  as  a  lawyer  wliich 
he  abhors  as  a  man. — Franklin  Fiske  Heard 
has  gathered  together  in  Curiosities  of  the  Law 
Reporters  (Lee  and  Shepard)  a  multitude  of 
witty  and  sententious  sayings  from  the  law- 
books, which  are  thus  incidentally  demonstrated 
to  be  not  without  a  humorous  relief  to  their  dry- 
ness.— A  somewhat  analogous  but  much  more 
complete  collection  of  legal  wit  and  humor  is  af- 
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forded  by  Bench  and  Bar  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers). Mr.  BiGELOw  in  this  book  has  not  eon- 
fined  himself  to  the  books,  but  has  ranged  also 
the  experiences  of  the  court-room.  His  volume 
is  one  less  of  curiosities  than  of  witticisms.  In 
the  new  edition  now  before  ns  IGO  pages  of  anec- 
dote have  been  added, — Harpers  add  to  their 
Classical  Library  an  edition  of  Livy  JMerally 
Translated,  by  D.  Spillan.      The  editor  has 


been  more  careful  to  preserve  with  exactness  the 
idiom  of  the  original  than  to  transmute  it  into 
elegant  English,  and  his  work  will  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  Latin  student  than  to  the  English 
reader, — Lippincott  and  Co.  add  to  their  An- 
cient Classics  a  volume  on  Xenophon,  by  Sir 
Alexander  Gkant,  principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  It  sustains  the  commendable 
reputation  which  this  series  has  already  obtained. 
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BLYTH  ON  ZOOLOGICAL  PROVINCES. 

MR.  EDWARD  BLYTH,  a  well-known  nat- 
nralist  of  England,  has  lately  published  in 
Nature  a  sketch  of  a  new  division  of  the  earth 
into  zoological  regions,  differing  somewhat  from 
that  of  Dr.  Sclater  and  other  writers  upon  this 
subject.  The  number  of  regions  proposed  by 
him  is  seven,  the  first  being  called  the  Boreal 
Region,  divisible,  first,  into  the  portion  within 
the  arctic  circle,  including  Greenland ;  second, 
North  America ;  third,  Central  America,  with 
the  Antilles;  fourth,  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
with  Chili,  Patagonia,  and  the  archipelagoes  to 
the  southward  ;  fifth,  Europe  and  Asia  south  of 
the  arctic  circle  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
to  the  Western  Himalayas,  thus  extending  from 
the  British  Islands  to  Northern  Japan ;  sixth,  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  includ- 
ing Africa  north  of  the  Atlas,  and  extending  east- 
ward to  Middle  China  and  Southern  Japan  ;  sev- 
enth, Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  Chinese  Tartary. 

The  second,  or  the  Columbian  Region,  includ- 
ing South  America  minus  the  portions  already 
referred  to,  is  divided,  first,  into  the  forest  coun- 
tries east  of  the  Andes ;  second,  the  pampas 
territory;  third,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chili,  and  the 
Galapagos. 

The  third,  or  the  Ethiopian  Region,  includes 
Africa  south  of  the  Atlas  and  of  Egypt,  This  is 
divided  into  the  countries  extending  from  Sene- 
gal to  Nubia  and  Arabia,  and  including  that 
around  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  second,  Negroland  ;  third, 
Southern  Africa ;  fourth,  Hindostan  proper, 
Deccan,  and  the  country  to  the  northern  half 
of  Ceylon. 

The  fourth,  or  Lemurian  Region,  includes  Mad- 
agascar, the  Mascarene  Islands,  Seychelles,  etc. 
The  fifth  is  the  Australian  Region,  embracing 
the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  the  Southern  water- 
shed of  the  Himalayas,  Lower  Bengal,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Hainan,  Formosa,  etc.  This  in- 
cludes five  subdivisions,  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  in  detail. 

The  sixth,  or  Melanesian  Region,  embraces, 
first,  Australia  minus  Yorke  Peninsula,  part  of 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania ;  second,  the  isl- 
ands of  Papna,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland, 
Ceram,  and  the  Moluccas ;  as  also  Yorke  Pen- 
insula and  the  eastern  half  of  Queensland,  or 
the  main- land  of  Australia ;  third,  the  islands  of 
Celebes,  Lombok,  Timor,  etc.  ;  and  fourth,  the 
antarctic  region,  including  Kerguelen  Land. 

The  seventh,  or  Polynesian  Region,  embraces, 
first.  New  Zealand  and  adjacent  islands ;   and 
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second,  Polynesia,  comprehending  the  archipel- 
agoes of  the  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Columbian  Region. 

CARBOLIC  ACID  FOR  PRESERVING  MEAT. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Moniteur  Scientifique 
Dr.  Baudet  communicates  the  result  of  some  ex- 
periments made  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  preserving  meat.  For  this  purpose  he 
took  four  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottles,  and 
placed  in  each  half  a  pound  of  raw  horse-flesh, 
slightly  moistened  Avith  solutions  of  carbolic  acid 
varying  in  strength  from  five  parts  to  one  part  in 
a  thousand.  In  each  bottle  he  put  a  few  small 
pieces  of  charcoal  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
any  gaseous  matter  evolved  from  the  meat.  Aft- 
er keeping  these  bottles  three  months  in  a  room 
constantly  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  70 
degrees  he  found,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  that 
no  decomposition  had  occurred,  and  that  the  fla- 
vor of  the  meat  was  fully  preserved — to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  it  was  considered  excellent 
by  himself  and  his  friends  who  partook  of  it. 
No  taste  was  imparted  to  it  by  the  acid  different 
from  that  which  attaches  to  ordinary  smoked 
meat ;  and  the  experimenter  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  substance  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage for  the  preservation  of  flesh  on  a  large 
scale  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  this  should  be  kept  in  well- 
closed  vessels,  although  it  is  not  necessary,  per- 
haps, that  they  be  hermetically  sealed. 

DIRECT  CONDENSATION  OF  WATERY  VAPOR. 

Professor  Forel,  of  Lausanne,  after  long-con- 
tinued observation,  has  determined  the  quantity 
of  water  passing  tlie  Rhone  below  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  finds  that  to  furnish  this  amount  it 
would  require  an  atmospheric  precipitation  in 
the  basin  above  of  nearly  45  inches.  The  actual 
precipitation,  however,  amounts  to  but  27^^ 
inches ;  and  the  question  arises,  therefore, 
whence  comes  the  surplus  water?  Professor 
Dufour  finds  its  origin  in  the  direct  condensa- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  vajjor  on  the  ice,  the 
cold  rocks,  and  the  snow-fields  of  the  Alps. 
The  following  experiment  may  serve  to  elucidate 
the  principle  involved :  A  vessel  conti\ining  a 
cooling  mixture  of  G72  grams  weight,  on  being 
exposed  for  an  hour  in  the  calm,  open  air, 
increased  five  grams  in  weight  from  the  vapor 
condensed  on  its  exterior.  Direct  measure- 
ments at  suitable  points  would  be  interesting 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  approximately 
what  quantity  of  water  is  thus  actually  carried 
to  the  river. 
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SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  COPYING  DRAWINGS, 
ETC. 
Silvered  albumen  paper,  after  being  washed, 
may  be  conveniently  used  for  copying  negatives 


difficulty  by  preparing  a  paste  which  has  been 
found,  on  being  subjected  to  a  most  severe  test 
on  an  extensive  scale,  to  meet  the  required  want. 
The  supply  of  intestines  soon  being  exhausted  by 


as  well  as  positives.     It  keeps  for  weeks,  and    the  enormous  quantity  of  pease-sausages  manu- 
becomes  sensitive  to  light  only  after  exposure  to    "^    '     ^  <-  — ^      ^  ---    -i-  •■ 

the  vapors  of  aqua  ammonia,  technically  termed 
"smoking  with  ammonia."  Dr.  H.  Vogel  has 
greatly  simplitied  the  latter  process  by  substitu- 
ting for  the  liquid  ammonia  the  powder  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  He  thoroughly  impreg- 
nates a  piece  of  felt  or  cloth  with  this  powder, 
and  lays  it  under  tlie  silvered  sheet,  separated 
from  it  by  a  piece  of  blotting-paper.  The  nega- 
tive is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  back  covered, 
and  the  whole  is  ready  for  the  copying  frame. 
One  impregnation  with  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia serves  for  several  copies.  So  very  simple  is 
the  operation  that  Dr.  Vogel  has  made  use  of  it 
in  public  libraries  for  copying  complicated  draw- 
ings. He  places  the  silvered  paper,  with  the  sub- 
stratum of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the  draw- 
ing on  top,  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and,  ex- 
posing it  to  the  light  of  the  window,  obtains  a 
copy  quite  distinct  in  all  its  details,  while  he 
himself  may  be  occupied  with  reading  or  other- 
wise. The  copy  obtained  is,  of  course,  in  white 
lines  upon  black  ground.  Such  photographs 
merely  require  to  be  treated  with  soda  wlien  in- 
tended for  long  preservation.  Tiiey  are  gen- 
erally, however,  not  designed  to  be  kept  a  great 
while. 


ARTIFICIAL  PORPHYRY. 

Messrs.  Sepulchre  and  Ohresser  have  succeed- 
ed in  making  artiiicial  jjorj^hyry  from  the  slags  of 
a  smelting  furnace,  of  great  strength,  and  quite 
useful  for  building  purj)Oses.  To  this  end  the 
size  of  the  slag-jnt  is  increased,  and  its  form 
made  like  an  inverted  truncated  cone.  It  is 
necessary  to  retaid  the  cooling,  and  therefore 
the  glass-like  cover  has  to  be  well  preserved, 
and  its  heat-retaining  property  even  increased  by 
the  addition  of  ashes.  The  volume  of  the  col- 
lected slags  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  cooling  to  proceed  slowly.  Messrs.  Mangon 
and  Tresca  have  tested  different  specimens  of 
this  artificial  stone,  and  found  them  to  resist  a 
pressure  of  600  to  1200  pounds  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, and  other  experiments  have  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  a  very  valuable  building  ma- 
terial may  be  obtained  in  the  manner  indicated. 

SORBY  ON  TINTS  OF  AUTUMNAL  FOLIAGE. 

In  an  elaborate  article  by  IMr.  Sorby  upon  the 
varied  tints  of  autumnal  foliage,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Quartcrljj  Journal  of  Science,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  production  of 
the  fine  tints  of  autumn  is  an  evidence  of  dimin- 
ished vital  powers  of  the  plants.  This  general- 
ization also  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  un- 
healthy branches  of  a  tree  turn  yellow,  while  the 
rest  remain  green,  the  subsequent  development 
of  nioi-e  sombre  tints  being  evidence  of  more 
complete  death. 

FASTENING  PARCHMENT  PAPERS. 

The  use  of  parchment  paper  has  hitherto  been 
extremely  limited,  for  the  want  of  a  glue  that 
would  resist  equally  well  both  dry  and  moist 
heat.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  brothers  Jacob- 
sen,  of  Berlin,  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  this 


factured  for  the  German  armies,  the  necessity 
arose  for  a  substitute.  This  consisted  of  a  tube 
of  parchment  paper,  glued  together.  Millions 
of  these  tubes  from  Dr.  Jacobsen's  factory  were 
tested  by  the  government,  and  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  admirably.  They  were  even  boiled 
for  hours,  without  either  the  glued  seam  or  the 
paper  itself  being  injured  by  the  operation.  The 
great  value  of  this  material  having  been  thus 
shown,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  equally  use- 
ful in  many  other  important  applications. 

IMPROVED  ELECTRIC  AMALGAM. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  deposit  of  moisture 
greatly  interferes  with  the  action  of  electrical 
machines,  experiments  often  wholly  failing  from 
this  cause,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  ^Ir. 
F.  Dietlen,  of  Klagenfurt,  has  devised  a  method 
by  which  he  obviates  this  difficulty,  consisting 
simply  in  a  modification  of  the  amalgamation  of 
the  rubber  cushion.  For  this  purpose  he  pours 
petroleimi  over  zinc  filings,  and  adds  an  equal 
quantity  of  mercury  (though  an  excess  of  mer- 
cury fjicilitates  the  process).  The  mixture  is 
then  brought,  by  working  together  in  a  mortar, 
to  the  condition  of  a  homogeneous  paste,  and 
pressed  between  a  double  cloth.  A  soft  mass  is 
thus  obtained,  which,  however,  soon  hardens; 
but  which,  being  finely  pulverized  and  mixed 
wdth  a  proper  quantity  of  grease,  is  spread  upon 
the  rubber  cushion.  This  makes  the  surface 
quite  glossy,  and,  when  the  glass  disk  has  pre- 
viously been  wiped  with  a  ])iece  of  cotton  slight- 
ly impregnated  with  petroleum  or  benzine,  will 
act  even  in  damp  localities  where  the  usual  ar- 
rangement fails. 

REMOVAL  OF  FRECKLES. 

Freckles,  so  persistently  regular  in  their  an- 
nual return,  have  annoyed  the  fair  sex  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  various  means  have  been  de- 
vised to  eradicate  them,  although  thus  far  with 
no  decidedly  satisfactory  results.  The  innumer- 
able remedies  in  use  for  the  removal  of  these 
vexatious  intruders  are  either  simple  and  harm- 
less washes,  such  as  parsley  or  horse-radish  wa- 
ter, solutions  of  borax,  etc.,  or  injurious  nos- 
trums, consisting  principally  of  lead  and  mercu- 
ry salts. 

If  the  exact  cause  of  freckles  were  known,  a 
remedy  for  them  might  be  found.  A  chemist  in 
INIoravia,  observing  the  bleaching  effect  of  mer- 
curial preparations,  inferred  that  the  growth  of  a 
local  parasitical  fungus  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  which  extended  and  ripen- 
ed its  spores  in  the  w-armer  season.  Knowing 
that  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  all  parasitic  A-egetation  (itself  not  being  other- 
wise injurious),  he  applied  this  salt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  freckles.  The  compound 
consists  of  two  parts  of  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc, 
twenty-five  parts  of  distilled  glycerine,  twenty- 
five  parts  of  rose-water,  and  fiveparts  of  scented 
alcohol,  and  is  to  be  applied  twice  daily  for  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  then  washed  off"  with 
cold  water.  Protection  against  the  sun  by  veil- 
ing and  other  means  is  recommended,  and  in 
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addition,  for  persons  of  pale  complexion,  some 
mild  preparation  of  iron. 

POISONING  BY  CHARCOAL  FUMES. 

From  observations  made  by  Drs.  Eulenberg 
and  Vohl,  of  Cologne,  it  would  api)ear  tbat  tbe 
poisonous  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  common  charcoal,  and  that  it  may,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  become  dangerous  to 
human  life.  When  newly  burned  charcoal  is 
stored  in  a  cellar  and  overflowed  by  an  inunda- 
tion, carbonic  oxide  may  be  displaced  and  pass 
into  the  rooms  above.  It  is  said,  also,  that  sleep- 
ing upon  charcoal  has  proved  fatal.  Wherever 
an  open  charcoal  fire  is  kept  burning  for  a  long 
time,  as  in  laboratories,  or  for  heating  sod  or 
soldering  irons,  etc.,  fresh  charcoal  having,  of 
course,  to  be  added  from  time  to  time,  the  at- 
tendants frequently  suffer  from  headache  and 
vertigo.  iShould  the  fact  be  as  just  suggested, 
that  fresh,  cold  charcoal  is  impregnated  or  satu- 
rated with  carbonic  oxide,  it  is  evident  that  the 
gas  will  be  expelled  by  the  heat  before  the  coal 
reaches  the  temperature  of  ignition,  and  will  thus 
infect  the  air.  The  same  is  the  case  in  high  fur- 
naces when  coke  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  known  that  the  use  of  live  coals,  viz.,  char- 
coal heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  rarely  proves  injurious.  The 
Dutch  coal-pan  (stoofjas)  for  keeping  one  warm, 
or  for  heating  food,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

ADULTERATION  OF  ANILINE  WITH  COAL. 

Dr.  Reimann,  of  Berlin,  has  lately  detected 
quite  an  ingenious  adulteration  of  brown  ani- 
line ;  this  consisting  in  the  addition  of  pieces  of 
charcoal  or  of  brown  coal  (lignite),  which,  when 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  dye-stuff",  are 
only  detected  with  great  difficulty.  When  the 
aniline  is  treated  with  hot  alcohol  and  filtered, 
the  coal,  of  course,  remains  on  the  filter ;  but, 
since  all  the  common  aniline  colors  leave  a  re- 
siduum, this  is  no  safe  test.  The  comparison 
of  the  intensity  of  a  solution  of  aniline  of  ac- 
knowledged purity  with  that  to  be  examined 
gives  the  best  indication  ;  and  if  the  price  of  the 
compound  be  established  only  in  proi)ortion  to 
its  dyeing  power  there  will  be  but  a  small  induce- 
ment for  fraud. 

EFFECT  OF  A  CONTINUED  BREAD  DIET  ON 
MEN  AND  DOGS. 

According  to  late  experiments  of  Mej^er,  nei- 
ther man  nor  dogs  can  be  fed  economically  upon 
bread  alone,  an  immense  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance being  required  to  prevent  the  body  from 
undergoing  waste.  By  the  addition  of  a  small 
percentage  of  flesh  a  much  less  amount  of  total 
weight  of  food  will  answer  the  desired  object. 
A  persistence  in  the  bread  diet  causes  the  tissues 
of  the  body  to  become  more  watery,  and  the  en- 
tire organization  is  less  capable  of  resisting  in- 
jurious influences.  In  experimenting  upon  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bread  Meyer  found  that  white 
wheat  bread  was  taken  up  in  the  greatest  amount 
during  its  passage  through  the  alimentary  canal ; 
next  to  this  leavened  rye  bread ;  the^i  the  rye 
prepared  by  the  Horsford  process  ;  and  finally 
the  North  German  black  bread.  With  all  these 
differences,  however,  the  first  kind  is  said  to  be 
less  satisfying  to  the  feeling  of  hunger  than  the 


other  three,  and  to  be  more  expensive  in  every 
point  of  view.  Meyer  does  not  admit  that  bran 
has  the  nutritious  value  claimed  for  it  by  many 
persons,  since  the  nitrogenous  compounds  it  con- 
tains are  mingled  with  much  non- assimilable 
matter. 

ABSORPTION  OF  GAS  BY  CHARCOAL  UNDER 
INCREASED  PRESSURE. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  London,  has  lately  shown  that 
the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  by  charcoal  in- 
creases with  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which 
it  is  exposed  ;  and  that  equal  variation  in  press- 
ure produces  nearly  equal  variation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  absorbed  gas. 

FUCUS  SERRATUS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  announcement  is  made  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Canadian  Naturalist  of  the  discovery  by 
Mr.  Camp,  on  the  shores  of  the  harbor  of  Pic- 
tou.  Nova  Scotia,  of  living  specimens  of  a  spe- 
cies of  sea-weed  known  as  Fucus  serratus.  This 
plant,  though  knoAvn  upon  the  shores  of  Northern 
Europe,  had  not  been  authenticated,  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Harvey's  work  on  the 
American  sea-weeds,  as  occurring  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  botanists  will  be  interested  to  leam  that 
it  is  actually  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  specimens  referred  to  were  cast  on  the  shore 
with  other  sea-weeds,  and  others  were  subse- 
quently found  growing  sparingly,  attached  to  the 
rock.  It  is,  however,  thought  not  improbable 
that  the  plant  may  have  been  brought  in  ballast 
by  British  ships,  and  that  it  is  not  actually  a  na- 
tive of  the  New  World.  Its  occurrence  at  Mar- 
blehead,  if  the  statement  be  correct,  would,  how- 
ever, militate  against  the  latter  idea. 

BORAX  FOR  EXTERMINATING  COCK- 
ROACHES, ETC. 

Among  the  many  applications  of  borax  re- 
cently made,  one  of  the  latest  is  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  cockroaches,  which  purpose  it  is  said 
to  answer  very  perfectly,  although  we  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  it.  Half  a  pound,  finely  pulver- 
ized and  scattered  about  where  these  disagree- 
able pests  frequent,  will,  it  is  said,  clear  an  in- 
fested house  so  thoroughly  that  the  appearance 
of  one  in  a  month  is  quite  a  novelty.  It  is  not 
known  upon  what  peculiar  influence  of  the  bo- 
rax this  depends  ;  but  we  are  assured  that  the 
facts  are  as  stated.  One  advantage  of  this  ap- 
plication is  the  harmless  nature  of  the  borax,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  household  from 
its  being  exposed.  The  use  of  borax,  in  Eu- 
rope, for  washing,  is  well  known,  the  addition 
of  a  large  handful  of  borax,  instead  of  soda,  to 
ten  gallons  of  water,  being  sufficient  to  save  half 
the  quantity  of  soa])  ordinarily  requii-ed.  For 
light  fabrics  and  cambrics  a  moderate  quantity  is 
to  be  used  ;  but  for  crinolines,  which  require  to  be 
made  stilf,  a  strengthened  solution  is  necessary. 
Being  a  neutral  salt,  it  does  not  affect  the  tex- 
ture of  linen  in  the  slightest  degree ;  and  as  it 
softens  the  hardest  Avater,  it  is  much  used  in 
washing  generally.  It  is  also  said  to  be  unsur- 
passed for  cleaning  the  hair. 

FEET  IN  A  TRILOBITE. 

IMuch  interest  was  excited  some  time  ago  by 
the  announcement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  E.  Billings, 
of  Montreal,  of  the  discovery  of  a  specimen  of 
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trilobite  which,  in  his  opinion,  exhibited  unmis-  i 
takablv  the  possession  of  legs,  and  thus  solved  f 
what  was  considered  an  interesting  problem  in  , 
the  economy  of  that  animal.     Professor  Dana, 
however,  assisted  by  Professor  Verrill,  has  lately  \ 
made  a  criticism  of  the  original  specimen  of  JNIr. 
Billings,  and  both  came  decidedly  to  the  con- 
ckision  that  these  organs  are  not  legs,  but  the  j 
arches  in  the  membrane  of  the  ventral  surface, 
to  which  the  foliaceous  appendages  of  the  abdo- 
men were  attached.     Professor  J)ana  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  similar  arches  exist  in  j 
the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen  of  the  ma- ! 
crourous  crustaceans,  to  which   the  abdominal  i 
a])pcndages   are   articulated.      From   a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject,  Professor  Dana  con- 
cludes that,  Avith  the  exception  of  these  arches, 
the  under  surface  of  the  belly  of  the  trilobite 
must  have  been  delicatel}'  membranous,  like  that 
of  the  abdomen  of  the  lobster  and  other  long- 
tailed  crabs. 

CARPENTER  ON  OCEAN  CURRENTS. 

In  a  previous  article  w^e  have  given  Dr.  Car- 
penter's account  of  the  outward  deep-sea  current 
from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Atlantic,  cor- 
responding with  the  surface  current  flowing  in- 
ward, together  with  his  explanation  of  the  phys- 
ical cause  of  this  circulation.  The  phenomena 
observ  ;d  have  led  him  to  suggest  some  striking 
views  in  reference  to  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
especially  those  known  as  streams,  and  also  the 
general  movement  of  tlie  entire  body  of  water. 
The  Gulf  Stream  of  the  North  Atlantic  he  con- 
siders to  be  due  to  the  impulse  given  by  the 
trade-winds  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  over  which  they  blow,  cre- 
ating Avhat  is  known  as  the  etjuatorial  current, 
which  moves  constantly  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
toward  that  of  America,  the  northern  i)ortion 
entering  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  INIex- 
ico,  where  it  receives  a  further  accession  of  heat, 
and  undergoes  a  change  of  direction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  oHercd  by  the  Ameri- 
can coast-line  ;  thence  issuing  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  through  the  narrow  strait  between  Flor- 
ida and  the  Pahama  Islands.  In  its  course  ob- 
licpiely  across  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
Gulf  Stream  gradually  spreads  itself  out,  dimin- 
ishing in  dei)tli  as  it  increases  in  breadth ;  and 
when  it  approaches  the  Panks  of  Newfoundland 
one  portion  of  it  bends  round  the  Azores,  and 
returns  in  the  equatorial  current,  thus  complet- 
ing the  shorter  circuit  of  that  horizontal  move- 
ment of  which  the  2)ri>num  mobile  is  the  action 
of  the  trade-winds.  The  other  i)ortion  continues 
its  northeasterly  course  past  the  Bnnks,  there 
meeting  with  arctic  surface  currents,  which  tend 
to  neutralize  its  movement,  and  to  reduce  its 
temperature.  Of  these  currents  the  i)rincipal, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Labrador  and 
(Greenland  currents,  sweeps  southward  along  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
chitting  this  off  from  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  but  reducing  its  winter  temperature  con- 
siderably below  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
latitude. 

This  current,  however,  is  (juite  different  from 
the  general  movement  of  the  entire  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which,  he  thinks,  takes  place  under  pre- 
cisely the  same* conditions  as  those  which  he  has 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  I^Jcditerranean. 


He  simply  substitutes,  in  the  explanation,  the 
polar  basin  for  the  INIediterranean,  cooled  down 
by  the  withdrawal  of  solar  heat,  and  for  the  At- 
lantic the  equatorial  ocean.  The  antagonistic 
conditions  of  temperature  being  constantly  sus- 
tained, a  constant  interchange  between  polar 
and  equatorial  waters,  through  the  seas  of  the 
temperate  zone,  may  be  predicted  as  a  physical 
necessity.  The  reduction  in  temperature  of  the 
polar  column,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  brought 
down  by  the  continued  exposure  of  tlie  surface 
to  atmospheric  cold  almost  to  its  freezing-point, 
must  diminish  its  height  while  augmenting  its 
density  ;  and  thus  the  Avater  of  the  surrounding 
area  must  flow  in  to  maintain  the  level  thus 
lowered.  But  when  the  column  has  been  re- 
stored to  an  equality  of  height  it  will  possess 
such  an  excess  of  iceight  tliat  its  downward 
pressure  must  force  out  a  portion  of  its  deeper 
water ;  and  thus  an  outflow  of  ice-cold  Avater 
Avill  be  occasioned  from  the  polar  toAvard  the 
equatorial  area,  over  the  sea-bed  of  the  deepest 
oceanic  basins,  while  at  the  same  time  there  Avill 
be  a  continual  indrauglit  of  Avarmer  surface 
water  into  the  polar  basin,  Avhicli  can  onl\'  be 
sup})licd  by  a  general  polcAvard  movement  of  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  equatorial  Avater.  These 
movements  Avill  not  have  the  character  of  cur- 
rents ;  for  it  is  only  Avhere  the  communication 
between  the  two  bodies  of  Avater  takes  place 
through  a  narroAv  strait  that  differences  so  incon- 
siderable can  give  rise  to  a  perceptible  moA-e- 
ment  between  them.  But  the  movement  is  not 
the  less  real  when  diffused  than  it  is  Avhen  con- 
centrated ;  and  the  same  vertical  circulation 
Avould  take  ])lace  between  the  two  extremities, 
or  between  the  centre  and  circumference,  of  the 
same  continuous  basin,  under  opposite  condi- 
tions as  to  heat  and  cold,  as  Avoidd  exist  if  they 
Avere  connected  by  a  comjjaratively  nari'OAV  chan- 
nel or  communication. 

RENDERING  WALLS  WATER-TIGHT. 
It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Ransomc,  of  London, 
to  render  stone  and  brick  Avails  Avater-proof  by 
coating  them  to  saturation  Avith  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda,  Avhich  is  superficially  decom- 
posed by  the  further  application  of  chloride  of 
calciinn.  The  surface  thus  obtained  consists 
of  silicate  of  lime,  Avhich  is  ])erfectly  insoluble, 
Avhile  it  docs  not  alter  the  app(?arance  of  the 
wall. 

PELOrZE  PROCESS  OF  PRESERVING  MEAT. 

"We  have  already  referred  to  a  process  de- 
vised by  Pelouze  for  preserving  meat  unchanged 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  Avithout  the  use 

I  of  any  chemical  solution,  and  to  his  having  de- 

j  posited  an  account  of  it  Avith  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  In  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Monitciir  Scientijiqne  the  secret  is  an- 

I  nounced.  from  which  Ave  see  that  it  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  processes  alread}'  in  use. 
For  the  purpose  in  question  the  meat  is  to  be  cut 

]  up  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  subjected 
to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  oxide  under  press- 
ure. After  this  a  current  of  dry  air  is  passed 
over  the  meat,  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  moisture, 
and  this  being  accomplished,  a  solution  either 
of  salt  or  saltpetre,  or  much  diluted  carbolic 
acid,  is  to  be  brought  into  contact  Avith  it,  and 
the  mass  then  sealed  up  in  a  tight  A'essel. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  OF  CIILOKOPIIYL  GRAINS. 
Dr.  B.  Frank  contributes  to  some  late  num- 
bers of  the  Botanische  Zeituvg  the  newest  ob- 
servations on  this  subject.  He  confirms  the 
statement  of  Famintzin  and  Borodon  as  to  the 
motion  observed  in  the  grains  of  chlorophyl  in 
the  leaves  of  pUmts  under  the  action  of  light, 
and  identities  it  with  the  movement  of  the  i)ro- 
toplasni  previously  observed  by  Sachs.  The 
protoj^lasm  alone,  he  believes,  possesses  this 
jjower  of  motion,  and  carries  the  grains  of  chlo- 
rophyl along  with  it.  It  takes  ])lace  not  only  in 
direct  sunshine,  but  also  under  the  diffused  light 
of  the  sky.  Colored  rays,  as  blue  and  red,  also 
produce  decided  though  less  energetic  action. 

EOZOON  NOT  OF  ORGANIC  CHARACTER. 

In  a  late  communication  to  Nature  IMr.  John 
B.  Terry,  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology in  Cambridge,  ranges  himself  among  the 
number  of  tliose  who  oppose  the  theory  of  the 
organic  origin  of  the  Eozooii  canadcnse,  as 
maintained  by  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  Dr. 
Dawson,  of  Montreal,  etc.  In  reference  to  the 
so-called  eozoon  limestone  in  Chelmsford,  Mas- 
sacliusetts,  Mr.  Ferry  states  that  this  is  not  a 
sedimentary  rock,  but  that  it  occupied  pockets 
or  oven-shaped  cavities  once  i)lainly  overarched 
by  gneiss  ;  and  that  it  is  foliated,  there  being  a 
regular  succession  of  leaf-like  layers  from  the 
walls  toward  the  centres  of  the  cavities,  witness 
to  which  is  borne  by  a  like  succession  of  differ- 
ent minerals;  that  in  some  jtlaces  it  ramifies 
through  the  surrounding  rock  in  a  vein-like  way, 
while  in  others  it  exactly  conforms  with  the 
most  abrupt  irregularities  of  the  surface;  that 
in  one  locality  which  he  had  repeatedly  exam- 
ined it  conforms  with  the  uneven  portions  of  a 
mass  of  syenite,  with  which  it  is  so  associated  as 
to  reveal  its  more  recent  origin  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  of  nummulitic  derivation,  but  was 
deposited  in  a  vein-like  form,  the  materials  hav- 
ing been  probably  forced  up  into  the  cavities 
from  below  while  in  a  vaporous  state. 

BRYOZOA  AND  PARASITIC  CRUSTACEA. 

Frofessor  Claparede  has  lately  made  some  in- 
teresting communications  to  the  "Society  of 
Fhysics,"  of  Geneva,  upon  certain  marine  in- 
vertebrates. One  of  these  has  reference  to  the 
Bryozoa,  a  grouj)  of  animals  found  both  in  fresh- 
water and  salt,  and  resembling  polyps  in  living 
in  associations,  and  in  the  formation  of  hard 
polypidoms,  but  which  are  distinguished  from 
them  in  their  external  characters,  and  especially 
in  the  absence  of  any  radiated  structure.  He 
has  investigated  this  group  with  special  reference 
to  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  difi'erent 
individuals  of  the  same  association — relations  of 
nutrition  by  the  intermediation  of  pores  which 
permit  tlie  passage  of  the  nutritious  liquid  from 
one  individual  to  another,  and  the  nervous  rela- 
tionships established  by  a  colonial  nervous  sys-  j 
tem,  as  already  pointed  out  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Fritz  Miller.  On  different  points  of  the  I 
group  of  individuals  theie  are  frequently  found  ' 
fixed  bodies  called  Avicularla,  which  M.  Clajja- 
rede  considers  as  rudimentary  individuals,  their 
object  appearing  to  be  that  of  attracting  and  re- 
taining the  animalcules  wliich  serve  as  food  to 
the  Bri/ozoa.  All  the  individuals  of  any  one 
colony  are  not  active,  some  of  them,  indeed, 


seeming  as  if  dead,  and  actually  having  been  so 
considered.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  these 
individuals,  although  having  lost  most  of  their 
organs,  yet  preserving  the  branches  of  the  colo- 
nial nervous  system,  and  continuing  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  juices  elaborated  by  the  active 
members  of  the  society.  M.  Clai)avede  has  shown 
the  mode  of  retrogressive  metamorphosis  of  these 
animals,  which  retrace  their  steps  over  the  same 
route  of  development  which  they  had  traversed 
in  their  first  growth. 

In  a  second  paper  upon  parasitic  crustaceans 
of  the  annelids  M,  Clai)arede  shows  that  of  elev- 
en species  hitherto  known,  all  belong  to  the  or- 
der of  copejoods,  although  constituting  eight  or 
nine  genera,  divided  into  ,'er\^  different  families. 
Among  these  copepods  some  are  free,  and  others 
are  parasitic ;  in  others  the  female  sex  is  com- 
pletely parasitic,  the  males  being  free ;  while, 
again,  the  male,  very  much  reduced  in  volume, 
lives  as  a  parasite  upon  its  female,  which  itself 
is  a  parasite  of  some  other  animal. 

j\I.  Claparede,  in  the  critical  study  of  the  an- 
nelids collected  by  tlie  British  deep-sea  expedi- 
tions— some  of  tlicm  taken  at  a  depth  of  G50 
fathoms — has  shown  that  these  animals  are  very 
largely  the  same,  generically,  with  the  kinds 
found  nearer  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  even 
along  the  shores.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M. 
Quaterfages,  he  has  ascertained  that  lumbricoid 
worms  are  very  common  at  great  dci)ths,  and 
that  this  group  consequently  contains  species  in- 
dubitably marine. 

RARE  ECHINUS. 

In  an  appendix  to  a  report  published  by  the 
JNIuseum  of  Comparative  Zoology  on  the  echini 
collected  by  Four  tales,  mention  is  made  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Agassiz  of  an  interesting  species  of 
this  group,  obtained  during  the  Coast  Survey 
exploration  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  1SG8  and  18G9. 
This,  at  the  time  the  preliminary  report  was  Avrit- 
ten,  could  not  be  identified  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  but 
he  has  since  then  been  able  to  ascertain  that  they 
belong  to  a  geiuis  named  Ka-oiap/ioms,  the  type 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  a  fishing  line 
from  a  depth  of  about  700  feet.  It  is  peculiar 
on  account  of  its  long  curved  spines,  which  re- 
semble the  antenna;  of  a  certain  family  of  beetles. 

METHOD  OF  PREPARING  FRUIT  SIRUPS. 

Some  rules  for  preparing  fruit  sirups  given 
by  a  German  expert  are  ])crhaps  worth  a  trial 
b}'  our  readers.  To  have  fruit  juices  fit  for  pres- 
ervation it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  se- 
lect fully  ripe  and  undecayed  fruit ;  and  after 
mashing  the  fruit  it.  should  receive  an  addition 
of  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  then  be  left 
to  undergo  a  slight  fermentation,  Fectine  is 
precipitated  in  consequence  of  the  production  of 
alcohol,  and  the  juice,  after  filtration,  becomes 
perfectly  clear,  and  is  much  improved  in  flavor 
and  color.  Raspberries,  whortleberries,  cur- 
rants, cherries,  etc.,  may  be  thus  treated,  but 
the  delicate  flavor  of  the  strawberry  requires 
some  modification  of  the  process.  In  this  two 
pounds  of  carefully  i)icked  strawberries  (the  wild 
strawberry  of  the  woods  is  the  best)  are  put  into 
a  glass  jar  with  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  white 
powdered  sugar,  and  occasionally  shaken.  The 
sugar  extracts  the  juice,  and  the  berries  shrivel 
to  a  dry  pulp,  and,  after  filtering,  the  sirup  is 
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ready  for  use.  Heating  must  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed, as  it  would  at  once  destroy  the  fragrance  of 
the  fruit.  As  to  cherries,  the  so-called  Morello 
is  recommended,  and,  by  leaving  the  cracked 
stones  in  the  pulp,  a  flavor  like  that  of  bitter  al- 
monds will  be  imparted.  To  make  sirup  of  the 
fruit  juice  prepared  as  above  indicated,  our  au- 
thor advises  us  never  to  make  use  of  any  metal- 
lic vessels  or  spoons,  and  always  to  take  best  re- 
tined  loaf-sugar  in  lumps,  five  parts  of  juice  to 
eight  parts  of  sugar  constituting  a  good  propor- 
tion. The  lumps  of  sugar  are  moistened  with 
just  enough  water  to  cause  them  to  dissolve 
readily,  when  the  remaining  juice  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  to  be  rapidly  heated  to  boiling, 
which,  however,  must  only  be  continued  for  a 
few  minutes.  With  good  sugar  no  skimming  is 
necessary,  and  filtering  through  flannel  or  other 
woolen  cloth,  previously  wetted  in  water  contain- 
ing a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  well  wrung, 
will  make  the  sirup  perfectly  clear.  It  is  best 
to  fill  the  preserve  jars  with  the  sirup  when  cold  ; 
but  if  it  has  been  done  when  hot,  the  vessel  must 
be  filled  up  after  cooling,  as  the  vapor  condenses 
on  the  portion  of  the  vessel  left  empty,  and, 
running  down,  dilates  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
sirup,  thus  making  it  more  liable  to  spoil. 

FUNGUS  THEORY  OF  DISEASE. 

The  c  mse  of  the  so-called  infectious  diseases 
has  always  been  an  unsolved  problem  in  medical 
science,  and  whether  it  be  miasma  or  contagion, 
or  both,  is  yet  an  undecided  question.  Indeed, 
the  disputants  diflfer  as  to  whether  contagion  it- 
self is  purely  chemical  in  its  nature  or  organic — 
that  is,  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  The  lat- 
ter opinion  is  at  present  supported  by  many  emi- 
nent physicians,  and  the  idea  that  the  spreading 
of  such  diseases  as  cholera,  typhus,  small-pox, 
etc.,  is  due  to  specific  fungi,  the  minute  spores 
of  which  propagate  Avithin  the  animal  organism, 
has  been  received  with  great  favor. 

Professor  Grohe,  of  Greifswalde,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Black,  has  instituted  a  series  of  apparently 
decisive  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  of 
the  vegetable  nature  of  infection  has  not  yet  been 
fully  demonstrated.  Two  species  of  parasitic 
fungi,  Asperf/ilhiS  glaucus  and  PeniciUuui  glau- 
cujH,  were,  after  suitable  preparation,  introduced 
into  diff'erent  organs  of  living  animals,  such  as 
rabbits,  dogs,  sheep,  etc.,  and  from  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  their  action  the  following  focts  were 
ascertained  : 

1.  The  spores  of  some  fungi  develop  into  inij- 
celia  within  the  animal  organism. 

2.  This  development  occurs  not  only  with 
spores  brought  directly  into  the  circulation,  but 
these  will  also  be  taken  up  when  introduced  into 
the  abdominal  cavity. 

3.  The  myceJia  thus  developed  from  the 
spores  are  the  same  in  all  tlie  organs,  and  only 
differ  in  their  terminal  ramifications  from  those 
grown  otherwise. 

4.  Asjierglllus  and  PeniciUum  have,  in  the 
tissues,  the  same  form. 

5.  The  most  extensive  pathological  altera- 
tions, which  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  or- 
ganism, are  induced  by  the  vegetation  of  fungi. 

6.  Spores  taken  up  into  circulation  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  produce  most  intense  patho- 
logical etfects,  but  finally  disappear  entirely,  and 


without  leaving  a  trace,  whenever  the  organism 
does  not  soon  succumb, 

HABIT  OF  EEDITV'IUS, 

]\Ir.  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  reports  a  curious 
fact  in  the  natural  history  of  a  well-known  bug, 
the  Reduvius  novenarius.  He  had  previously 
mentioned  his  discovery  that  this  insect  stored 
up  turpentine  in  its  body,  but  for  what  purpose 
he  was  then  unable  to  ascertain.  He  has  since 
discovered  that  it  is  used  for  fastening  its  eggs  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  sticking  them  togeth- 
er, and  also,  in  all  probability,  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  enemies  and  the  weather. 
The  eggs  of  this  insect  were  inserted  in  groups, 
and  each  one  set  upright,  one  against  another, 
with  the  turpentine,  like  the  cells  of  the  honey- 
comb. He  does  not  think  that  this  matter  is' a 
secretion  of  the  insect  itself,  but  believes  it  to  be 
simply  turpentine  gathered  up  and  stored  away. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  FLUORESCENCE. 

Professor  Fluckiger,  of  Berne,  has  recently 
detailed  a  method  of  preparing  a  Hquid  which 
exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence  to  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  If  one  drop  of  nitric 
acid  be  added  to  about  seventy  of  the  essential 
oil  of  peppermint,  and  the  two  thoroughly  shak- 
en together,  the  fluid  turns  to  a  faint  yellow 
color,  and  then  becomes  brownish.  After  an 
hour  or  more  it  assumes  a  brilliant  blue-violet, 
or  greenish-blue,  when  examined  by  transmitted 
light.  Seen  by  reflected  light,  the  liquid  is  of  a 
copper-color,  and  not  transparent. 

PREVENTING  MOULD  IN  MUCILAGE. 

Solutions  of  gum-arabic  are  very  liable  to  be- 
come mouldy;  and  while  the  introduction  of 
creosote,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.,  frequently 
used  to  remedy  this  evil,  is  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  poisoning,  according  to 
the  Industrie  Blatter  sulphate  of  quinine  is  a 
complete  protection  against  mould,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  it  being  sufiicient  to  prevent  gum 
mucilage  from  spoiling.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  writing  ink  might  be  protected  by  the  same 
application  from  a  like  difficulty.  The  use  of 
ammonia  for  the  same  purpose  is  also  recom- 
mended. 

TAPIOCA  PAPER  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  substance  called  tapioca  paper — recom- 
mended as  very  useful  in  taking  photographs  by 
artificial  light — is  prepared  by  soaking  300 
grains  of  tapioca  for  two  days  in  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  then  adding  a  quart  of  v.-ater ;  and  aft- 
erward for  every  tenth  of  a  quart  of  the  liquid 
fifteen  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  forty-five 
grains  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  one  and  a 
half  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  to  be 
introduced,  and,  when  dissolved,  the  whole  boil- 
ed for  ten  minutes,  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day, 
and  then  decanted  and  filtered  through  linen. 
Twelve  to  twenty  sheets  of  the  paper  are  im- 
mersed in  this  li(iuid  at  a  time,  or  can  be  floated 
upon  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  room.  Should  the  paper 
assume  a  dark  color  it  will  be  of  no  consequence, 
since  this  tint  will  disappear  in  the  silver  bath. 
This  bath  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  15,  and  for  every  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver 
fifty  to  sixty  grains  of  citric  acid  are  to  be  add- 
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ed.  The  developer  is  made  of  fifty  grains  of 
pyrogallic  acid  and  eighty  grains  of  citric  acid 
in  thirty  ounces  of  water.  The  time  of  exposure 
varies  from  ten  seconds  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
according  to  the  picture  to  be  copied  and  the 
actinic  force  of  the  light. 

LtJTKEN  ON  GANOID  FISHES. 

Dr.  C.  Liitken,  in  a  paper  on  the  limits  and 
classification  of  the  ganoid  fishes,  published  in 
the  Annals  and  Ma(/azi)ie  of  Natural  History^ 
as  translated  by  J\lr.  Dallas,  discusses  at  consid- 
erable length  the  true  affinities  of  this  remarka- 
ble group  of  fishes,  of  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  gar-fish,  or  gar-pike,  of  America  and  the 
Pohjpterus  of  Africa  are  types,  constituting  liv- 
ing representatives  of  a  form  which,  in  the  earlier 
geological  i)eriods,  was  the  predominant  one. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Liitken  arrives, 
in  answer  to  the  questioii  "  What  is  a  ganoid?" 
is  as  follows:  Every  fish  (abdominal,  nudacop- 
terygiau,  physostonie)  with  osseous  scales,  ar- 
ticulated (as  in  the  lepidostei)  or  interlocked  (in 
the  manner  of  the  pycnodonts),  or  with  gular 
plates  in  place  of  the  branch iostegal  rays,  and 
with  the  paired  fins  fringed  and  scaly  (as  in  the 
polypteri),  or  which  combine  several  of  these 
characters,  should  be  classed  among  the  ganoids. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SALT  AND  FRESU  WATER  ON 
CRUSTACEA,  ETC. 

Professor  Plateau  has  lately  prosecuted  some 
investigations  as  to  the  efiect  of  ])lacing  fresh- 
water articulates  in  salt-water,  and  salt-water 
ai'ticulates  in  fresh,  the  observations  having  been 
directed  more  particularly  to  the  crustaceans. 
Among  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are,  that  sea 
water  has  but  a  slight  influence  upon  the  aquatic 
coleoptera  and  hemiptera  in  the  i)erlect  state, 
but  that  it  produces  injurious  eftects  upon  fresh- 
water articulates  with  a  delicate  skin,  or  fur- 
nished with  branchiae.  Among  crustaceans 
some  species  of  Uammarus  and  Asellus  resist  the 
action  of  sea  water  for  several  hours,  while  oth- 
ers perish  in  a  few  minutes.  The  fresh-water 
articulates  that  can  live  with  impunity  in  sea 
water  are  those  in  whicli  no  absorption  of  salt 
takes  place  by  the  skin  ;  those  which  die  in  it 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  having  absorbed 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  which  the 
experiinenter  found  to  be  the  most  injurious 
salts,  the  sulphates  having  no  special  effect. 
When  the  fresh- water  articulates  pass,  by  a  slow 
transition,  from  fresh  to  sea  Avater,  and  repro- 
duction has  taken  place  dufing  this  transition, 
the  new  generation  resist  the  action  of  the  sea 
water  longer  than  the  ordinary  individuals  of  the 
species. 

In  the  investigations  upon  the  marine  Crusta- 
cea of  the  Belgian  coast  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  were,  first,  that  the  commonest  species  die  in 
fresh-water  after  the  lapse  of  a  variable  time, 
which,  however,  does  not  exceed  nine  hours  ; 
second,  that  the  marine  Crustacea,  when  im- 
mersed in  fresh-water,  give  up  to  this  the  salts, 
especially  the  chloride  of  sodium,  with  which 
their  tissues  were  impregnated.  The  converse 
of  this  observation  was  also  true,  that  the  fresh- 
water articulates  immersed  in  sea  water  absorb 
these  salts ;  third,  that  in  most  cases  the  pres- 
ence of  chloride  of  sodium  forms  one  of  the  in- 
dispensable conditions  of  resistance  for  the  nui- 


rine  Crustacea ;  but  this  salt  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  necessary  ;  fourth,  the  smaller  individ- 
uals, and  those  which,  having  just  moulted,  have 
the  integuments  delicate,  present  less  resistance 
than  the  others  to  the  influence  of  liquids  of  ex- 
ceptional composition  ;  fifth,  the  diflerence  be- 
tween the  densities  of  sea  water  and  fresh-water 
can  not  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  marine  Crustacea  in  fresh-water. 

As  a  general  conclusion,  applicable  to  both 
groups,  Professor  Plateau  states  that  the  idea  of 
endosmose  enables  us  to  explain  the  absorption 
of  salts  by  the  delicate  skin  or  the  branchial 
surfaces  of  fresh  -  water  articulates  when  im- 
mersed in  sea  water.  'J'he  fact  that  diffusion 
and  dialysis  take  place  with  more  energy  in  the 
case  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium 
than  in  that  of  suli)hate  of  magnesia  explains  why 
it  is  that  the  chlorides  of  sea  water  are  alone 
absorbed.  Dialysis  exjjlains  why  marine  Crus- 
tacea, when  placed  in  fresh-water,  lose  tiie  salts 
with  which  they  were  impregnated. 

TREE-PLANTING  ON  TIIE  PRAIRIES. 
M.  R.  S.  Elliott,  industrial  agent  of  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Railway,  has  lately  been  experiment- 
ing upon  the  cultivation,  upon  the  plains,  of  va- 
rious seeds  without  accompanying  irrigation  ; 
the  principal  trials  having  been  made  at  three 
stations  along  the  railroad  :  the  first,  Wilson,  be- 
ing 289  miles  west  of  the  State  line,  and  1^86 
feet  above  the  sea  level ;  the  second,  Ellis,  802 
miles  west,  and  of  8011)  feet  elevation  ;  and  the 
third,  Pond  Creek,  422  miles  west,  and  3175 
feet  in  altitude.  Trials  were  made  in  tliese  ex- 
periments of  winter  grains,  as  wheat,  barley,  and 
rye;  of  spring  grains,  as  wheat  and  oats;  of  va- 
rious grasses ;  of  tree  seeds,  such  as  ailanthus, 
chestnut,  pifion,  elm,  etc.  ;  and  of  various  fruit 
trees.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  these  in- 
vestigations were,  that  Lucerne  and  other  valu- 
able forage  plants,  winter  and  spring  grains,  and 
trees,  may  be  grown  on  the  })lains  from  seed, 
without  irrigation,  as  far  west  as  the  lOOth  me- 
ridian, and  perhaps  even  further.  Also  that 
trees  may  be  grown  from  seeds,  cuttings,  and 
young  plants,  for  timber  or  for  fruit,  in  all  parts 
of  the  plains  between  the  I'latte  and  the  Arkan- 
sas jivers ;  and  finally,  that  the  growth  of  living 
storm-shields  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific Railway,  and  of  timber  for  the  uses  of  the 
road,  is  only  a  matter  of  effort  and  time. 

INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOLISM  ON  TIIE  SIGHT. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academic  de  Mede- 
cine,  some  interesting  remarks  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Galezowski  upon  the  influence  of  alco- 
holism on  the  sight.  Cases  of  this  form  of  am- 
blyopia were  frequently  brought  on  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  as  the  author  believed,  by  driak- 
ing  alcoholic  liquids  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
stomach.  The  characteristic  synq)toms  are  a 
somewhat  sudden  enfeebling  of  the  sight,  which, 
however,  then  remains  for  several  weeks  with- 
out any  sensible  change  ;  the  acuteness  of  vision 
is  sensibly  diminished,  and  that  of  distant  ob- 
jects, especially,  is  much  lessened,  the  face  of  a 
person  not  being  recognizable  at  some  paces' 
distance,  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  white  haze 
appearing  to  envelop  every  object.  The  haze  is 
less  apparent  toward  evening,  and  the  sight 
consequently  then  inqjroves.     A  curious  perver- 
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sion  of  the  faculty  of  appreciating  colors  occurs  I 
in  this  disease.     Thus  carmine,  red,  and  green  ' 
are  often  confounded  with  each  other,  Avhile  vio-  ■ 
let  is  taken  for  red,  and  yello\v  for  red.     The 
vision  is  often  double  and  triple,  and  colors  of  j 
objects  become  \e\-y  much  mixed.      This  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  author,  is  due  to  an  affec-  . 
tion  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the 
arteries,  which  act  by  dilating  them,  and  to  a  '. 
sp-asrnodic  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of 
these  same  vessels.     The  result  of  this  is  to  pre-  I 
vent  the  arrival  of  the  blood  in  sufficient  quanti-  : 
ty  for  the  arteries.     An  application  of  the  ex- 
tract of  Calabar  bean  was  found  to  be  quite  effi- ! 
cient  in  removing  the  difficulty.  | 

Th-j  paper  sums  up  the  general  conclusions  of  . 


I  „: 


the  author  in  the  following  language,  as  quoted 
by  the  London  Medical  Times:  1.  This  disease 
apjjears  as  a  consequence  of  prolonged  indul- 
gence in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  especially  when 
these  are  taken  fasting,  or  before  dinner  :  2.  Bad 
food  and  a  v.ietched  condition  of  existence  pre- 
dispose to  its  development ;  .3.  Complete  absti- 
nence from  alcoholic  drinks  during  several  weeks 
or  months  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  re- 
covery- ;  4.  The  bromide  of  potassium  is  a  very 
efficacious  remedy ;  and  the  eserine,  or  Cal- 
abarine  collyrium,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
combating  the  ^^sual  disturbance ;  5.  This  am- 
blyopia is  tractable  when  combated  at  an  early 
period  :  but  later  it  becomes  a  serious  affection, 
which  is  ven-  difficult  of  cure. 


Ciiitiirs  l^istarirnl  t\tmt 


OUR  Record  is  closed  on  ti;e  ^.'/tii  of  July.  It 
includes  in  its  summary  an  account  of  the 
New  York  riots,  the  results  of  Commander  Self- 
ridge's  Darien  expedition,  an  unusual  number 
of  disasters  in  this  country-,  the  reorganization 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  the  abolition  of  the  pur- 
chase system  in  the  British  army,  and  the  latest 
officia'  "dispatches  relating  to  the  Corean  expedi- 
tion. 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  Orangemen  of  New  York  city,  having  de- 
teraiined  to  celebrate  the  12th  of  July — the  an- 
niversaiy  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne — in  their 
usual  manner  by  a  procession  through  the  princi- 
]ial  streets  of  the  city,  applied  to  James  J.  Kel- 
so, Superintendent  of  the  Police,  for  protection 
and  support  in  the  execution  of  their  plan  against 
the  threatened  violence  of  Irish  Catholics.  The 
superintendent  refused  this  application,  and  in 
General  Order  No.  57  commanded  the  police  to 
"prevent  the  formation  or  progression"  of  the 
procession.  His  reason  for  issuing  the  order,  as 
stated  therein,  was  that  the  procession  would 
provoke  violence.  The  public  sentiment  of  the 
city,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  entire  country  failed 
to  sustain  the  superintendent  in  his  decision,  and 
regarded  the  Order  No.  '>7  as  a  surrender  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  a  menacing  and  overbear- 
ing mob,  that  had  presumed  to  dictate  to  the 
city  authorities  against  a  celebration  as  illegal 
and  not  to  be  tolerated  simply  because  it  was  of- 
fensive to  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

On  the  Gth  of  July  Mayor  Hall  had  \vritten  to 
John  J.  Bond.  Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen, 
suggesting  to  him  the  propriety  of  foregoing  the 
celebration,  giving  the  same  reason  which  Super- 
intendent Kelso  gave  for  preventing  it.  On  Sun- 
day, the  9th,  the  Roman  Catholic  c\ergy  through- 
out the  city  warned  their  people  from  the  pulpit 
to  entirely  ignore  the  proposed  celebration,  as  by 
any  attempt  at  interference  they  would  only 
scandalize  themselves,  and  be  led  into  a  snare 
that  had  been  cunningly  laid  for  them. 

On  the  1 1th  Governor  Randolph,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, issued  a  proclamation  guaranteeing  protec- 
tion to  public  processions  of  Orangemen  in  that 
State.  A  similar  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Governor  Hoffman,  of  New  York,  dated  the  same 
day,  though  not  in  time  to  be  published  in  the 


evening  papers.  Had  this  proclamation  been 
made  in  the  place  of  Superintendent  Kebo's  Or- 
der No.  .'>7,  all  lawless  parties  would  have  been 
impressed  with  a  decent  respect  for  the  legal  au- 
thorities. As  it  was,  and  as  the  event  proved, 
having  first  been  led  to  believe  that  they  had 
overawed  the  government,  it  was  not  aftenvard 
easy  for  them  to  reverse  their  conception  and  to 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  sub- 

i  jection  of  citizens. 

I      Even.-  preparation  was  made  to  suppress  dis- 

'  turbances  if  they  should  arise,  both  by  the  police 
and  the  military.  Of  the  latter  over  .5<X>0  were 
under  arms.  During  the  forenoon  of  the  12th 
there  were  many  exciting  reports.  The  ap]>ear- 
ance  of  lawless  men  in  the  streets  in  great  num- 
bers, in  some  cases  armed  and  marching  in  de- 
fiant processions,  and  movements  threatening 
important  armories,  ciiused  apprehensions  of  a 
serious  nature  to  be  entertained.  At  2  o'clock 
P.M.  the  Orange  procession,  numbering  less 
than  HXj  men.  was  organized  at  the  coriier  of 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Tv.enty-ninth  Street.  The 
military  escort  for  its  protection  consisted  of  five 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  General  Va- 
rian.  At  the  comer  of  Twenty-fourth  Street  the 
procession  was  fired  upon,  and  assailed  with  bot- 
tles, bricks,  and  other  missiles  from  the  side- 
v.alks  and  from  the  houses.  The  military  re- 
turned the  fire  Avith  salutaiy  effect.  The  pro- 
cession moved  on  through  Twenty-third  Street 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  down  the  avenue  to  i'ourteenth 

'  Street,  thence  around  the  Washington  ^lonu- 
ment.  down  Fourth  Avenue  to  the  junction  of 
Third  Avenue,  where  it  was  dismissed  a  little 
after  4  o'clock  p.m.  There  was  very  little  dis- 
turbance after  the  dismissal  of  tlie  procession,  and 
at  G  o'clock  P.M.  all  the  regiments  except  the 
Eleventh  were  ordered  back  to  their  armories. 

During  the  day  over  one  hundred  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  following  is  the  official 
report  of  casualties  among  the  military  : 

I     Sixth  Regiment — Captain  Adler,  slightlv  grazed  at 

I  the  wrist  ;"one  private  badly  bruised  in  the  leg. 

!     Sinth  lienimeat — Serjeant  Samuel  Wyatt,  Company 

I  F,  killed ;  "private  H.  C  Paige,  Company  K,  killed  ; 

Colonel  James  Fisk,  Jun.,  ankle  sprained;  Captain  B. 

W.  Spencer,  slightly  hurt  with  a  brick ;  private  Pryor, 

Company  A,  wounded  in   leg,   gince   dead ;  private 

Bums,  Company  E,  stabbed  in  back;  .Sergeant  T.  C. 

Bvers.  Companj-  B,  kicked  in  side  by  mob." 

1    'Eighty-fourth  Iieniment.—<^di^lSi\n  J.  Douglas,  Com- 
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pany  K,  cut  in  head  by  missile ;  private  Jennie,  Com- 
pany I,  shot  in  liead,  seriouely ;  private  W.  Ai-cher, 
Company  F,  flesh  wound  in  wris*t. 

Sevenih  Jtegiment.—ScrgaaDt  Behringer,  Company 
G,  leg  wound  by  a  stone ;  private  Townsend,  Com- 
pany G,  sliot  in  neck,  musket  ball ;  private  Morgan, 
Company  11,  scalp  wound,  slight. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Maine 
met  at  Augusta,  June  27,  and  nominated  C.  G. 
Kimball  for  Governor. 

Commander  T.  O.  Selfridge,  who  has  conduct- 
ed the  surveys  for  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  returned  to  New  York  July  13.  lie 
spent  seven  months  on  the  isthmus,  during  which 
two  routes  for  an  interoceanic  canal  were  thor- 
oughly examined.  The  Tuyra-Atrato  route  was 
found"  to  be  impracticable,  not  merely  because 
of  the  height  of  the  dividing  ridge,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  insurmountable  phys- 
ical difficulties  presented  by  the  line  on  the  Pa- 
cific side.  The  lowest  elevation  of  the  "divide" 
was  found  to  be  7G3  feet.  In  exploring  this 
route  the  expedition  opened  up  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  unknown,  and  the  hydrograjjliic  work  ac- 
complished by  it  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien  is  consid- 
ered to  be  of  great  and  permanent  value.  A 
practicable  route  for  a  canal  was  found,  extend- 
ing from  Limon  Bay,  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  Atra- 
to  by  way  of  the  Xapipi  River,  and  thence  to  the 
Atlantic  through  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  This  route 
presents  some  very  interesting  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  engineers  and  capitalists.  "It 
is  proposed  that  vessels  coming  from  the  Atlan- 
tic sliould  enter  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  then 
ascend  the  Atrato  River  to  the  confiuence  of 
the  Napipi.  An  ugly  bar  must  be  removed  be- 
fore the  Atrato  can  be  entered,  but  the  difficul- 
ties are  by  no  means  so  great  as  to  cause  any  ob- 
jection to  the  route  on  that  ground.  The  Atra- 
to having  been  thoroughly  examined,  it  is  report- 
ed that  there  are  five  fothoms  of  water  the  entire 
way  up  to  the  Napipi,  the  current  itself  flowing 
at  the  rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  knots 
an  hour,  and  the  distance  being  al)Out  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles.  The  canal  would  com- 
mence at  the  Xapipi,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific, 
its  entire  length  to  be  thirty-two  miles,  making 
the  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Napipi  River  the  Atrato  is  forty-one  feet  above 
mean  tide.  Nine  locks,  each  of  ten  feet  lift, 
would  be  constructed  from  that  point  toward  the 
'divide.'  The  country  thereabout  is  compara- 
tively flat.  These  locks  would  be  arranged  so  as 
to  keep  the  cutting  near  the  surfiicc  twenty-one 
miles  from  the  Atrato.  The  ninth  lock  would 
be  constructed  convenient  to  the  Dogado  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Napipi,  then  an  open  cut  of 
2G4:  feet  in  depth  and  several  hundred  feet  long 
would  be  made  to  the  Atlantic  portal  of  the  '  di- 
vide,' which  is  G12  feet  in  height.  This  mount- 
ain ridge  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Pacific 
shore  and  rises  almost  perpendicularly  on  that 
side,  while  on  the  other  it  slopes  gradually  to  the 
plain.  After  the  open  cutting  from  the  ninth 
lock  would  come  a  tunnel  through  the  'divide,' 
four  miles  in  length.  This  tunnel  is  to  be  sixty- 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  total  height  of 
]  16  feet — ninety  feet  above  the  w^ater  line.  After 
passing  through  the  tunnel  with  topmasts  housed, 
vessels  would  descend  to  the  I*acific  by  means 
of  thirteen  locks,  each  of  ten  feet  lift — the  depth 
of  water  throughout  the  canal  being  twenty-six 


feet.  The  total  cost  for  the  construction  of  this 
canal,  having  been  carefidly  calculated,  has  been 
set  down  at  $1()G,0U0,0()0'';  and,  making  an  al- 
lowance of  }§2r), 000,000  for  contingencies,  the 
entire  sum  would  be  about  8130,000,000.  The 
j  length  of  time  required  to  construct  the  canal  is 
estimated  to  be  twelve  years.  This,  in  brief,  is 
the  route  upon  which  Commander  Selfridge  bases 
his  hopes  of  success,  and  considers  that  the  ex- 
pedition has  achieved  a  triumph  by  its  discov- 
ery." 

On  July  1  a  bust  of  Washington  Irving,  in 
bronze,  was  unveiled  in  I'rospect  Park.  Brook- 
lyn. The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  delivered 
the  address.  The  bust  wus  presented  to  the 
Park  by  I\Ir.  Demas  Barnes. 

In  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  regatta,  June 
22,  the  schooner  Tidal  Wavp,  and  the  sloops 
Addie  and  Breeze,  Avon  the  prizes. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Capitol  at  Albany- 
was  laid  June  24,  The  procession,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  rain,  is  said  to  have  been 
three  miles  long.  Governor  Hoftnian  and  Hon. 
Hamilton  Harris  made  addresses,  and  the  IVIa- 
sonic  fraternity  laid  the  stone  with  all  the  im- 
pressive formula  and  ritual  of  the  order. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  is  38,549,987,  of 
which  number  4,899,423  are  colored,  25,733  In- 
dians, 55  Japanese,  and  G3,196  Chinese. 

DISASTERS. 
Six  men  were  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  boiler 
on  the  steamer  Moses  Taylor,  of  \\'ebb's  Aus- 
tralian line,  when  four  hours  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  May  24. 

The  Pullman  express  train  for  Boston  was 
thrown  from  the  track  near  Freeport  June  2G. 
Several    cars   were  wrecked.     Two  men  were 
!  killed,  and  two  badly  wounded. 

While  a  passenger  train  on  the  Nashville  and 
I  Northwestern  Railroad  was  passing  the  Harpeth 
'  River,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Nashville,  the 
bridge  gave  way,  and  two  coaches  and  a  sleep- 
!  ing-car  fell  into  the  river.  Fifteen  persons  were 
1  killed,  and  twenty-three  wounded. 

The  propeller  Maine,  of  the  Northern  Trans- 
portation Company's  line,  ex})loded  her  boiler,  on 
the  night  of  July  4,  a  mile  above  Ogdensburg, 
I  New  York.     The  engineer  and  a  passenger  were 
killed,  and  a  fireman  was  so  badly  scalded  that 
j  he  has  died  since. 

I      During  a  storm  in  Nebraska  on  the  night  of 
I  July  5  a  train  on  the  Fremont  and  Blair  rail- 
i  road  was  blown  from  the  track.     Two  lives  were 
I  lost,  and  fifteen  of  the  passengers  were  injured. 
j      A  collision  occurred  on  the  Newark  and  New- 
York  Railroad  July  8,  occasioned  by  a  misplaced 
switch,  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  four  lives,  and 
severe  injuries  to  a  large  number  of  passengers. 
i      A  furious  storm  of  wind,  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  rain,  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton, 
Ohio',  June  9.     A  number  of  trees  in  and  around 
Dayton  Avere  uprooted.     The  German  Lutheran 
church  was  demolished  ;  four  persons  Avere  killed 
!  and  twenty  injured.     The  bridge  over  the  Miami 
River  was  destroyed,  and  two  boys  were  killed 
and  one  injured.     The  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic 
■  Asylum  was  unroofed,  and  tAvo  female  patients 
;  Ave're  wounded.     The  school-house  of  the  Church 
'  of  the  United  Brethren  Avas  blown  down  ;   St. 
Marv's  Catholic  church  and  the  Miami  Railroad 
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depot  were  unroofed,  and  about  fifty  other  liouses 
otherwise  damaged. 

A  terrible  hm-ricanc  visited  St.  Joseph,  ]\Iis- 
souri,  on  tlie  night  of  July  l.'5-H.  Houses  were 
unroofed  or  blown  down  in  every  part  of  tlie 
city.  Four  or  five  persons  were  killed  by  the 
lightning  and  falling  timber,  and  many  persons 
were  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

Amos  Kobins,  ex-Senator  of  New  Jersey,  died 
at  his  home  in  New  Brunswick,  in  that  State, 
June  27. 

liev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  died  at  his 
home  July  2.  lie  had  been  ill  fur  six  weeks, 
but  was  not  regarded  in  danger.  He  was  in  his 
seventy -fourth  year,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  the  class  with  Caleb  Cushing  and  George  Ban- 
croft. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  famiharly  known  as  "Tad," 
the  youngest  son  of  the  kite  President,  died  at 
the  Clifton  House,  Chicago,  July  15,  aged  eight- 
een years. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

On  the  4th  of  June  President  Baez's  troops, 
numbering  from  IL'OO  to  1 '>()(),  attacked  and  de- 
feated an  army  of  about  the  same  size  under 
General  ('abral. 

'I'he  i)rimary  elections  in  Mexico,  June  25,  re- 
sulted in  a  triinn])h  for  Juarez,  who,  it  is  confi- 
dently reported,  is  re-elected. 

EUROPE. 

The  Spanish  Cortes,  on  the  evening  of  June 
24,  voted  the  address  to  the  crown — an  address 
expressing  want  of  confidence  in  the  government 
— 1(;4  to  ;)8.  The  vote  was  followed  by  the  res- 
ignation of  the  ministry.  A  comi)r()mise  was, 
however,  ettected  by  the  retirement  of  M.  Moret, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Sagasta  temjjorarily 
succeeding  him.  duly  20  the  entire  cabinet 
again  resigned,  and  the  following  was  announced 
as  the  constitution  of  a  new  ministry  :  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  VVar,  Marshal 
Serrano  ;  Minister  of  Foreicjn  Affairs,  Admiral 
Topete;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Seuor  Sagasta; 
Minister  of  Justice,  Sefior  Ulloa  ;  Minister  of 
Finance,  Sefior  Aerostegui ;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Seuor  Candan  ;  Minister  of  Marine, 
Admiral  Malcampo ;  Minister  (f  the  Colonies, 
Senor  Ayala. 

The  purchase  system  in  the  British  army  has 
been  abolished  by  the  action  of  tiie  Queen  in 
canceling  the  royal  warrant  by  w  hich  the  system 
was  legalized.  The  announcement  of  this  act 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  evening  of  duly  20. 

The  ratilications  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
were  exchanged  in  London  June  17.  The  Brit- 
ish Commissioners  landed  in  tlie  country  on  tlie 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday,  February 
22  ;  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Waslungtoti  on  the 
anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  birthday,  May 
24 ;  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  London 
June  17,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill;  and  the  official  proclamation  of  the  ratifi- 
cation in  this  country  was  made  on  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

The  following  are  the  aggregates  of  population 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  as  re- 
ported in  the  recent  census  : 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

England 10,437,053  11,050,635  21,4ST,6SS 

Ireland 2,634,123  2,768,636  5,402,759 

Scotland 1,601,633  1,756,980  3,358,613 

Wales 603,350  613,070  1,216,420 

Channel  Isles 40,223  60,340  90,563 

Isle  of  Man 25,691  28,176  53,867 

15,a42,073  16,267,837  31,609,910 

Army,     navy,     and  • 

merchant    marine 

abroad 207,193  ....  207,193 

The  United  Kingdom 31,817,108 

The  supplementary  elections  in  France,  July 
2,  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  National  Assembly, 
resulted  in  a  decisive  triumph  for  the  Thiers  gov- 
ernment. One  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  deputies  chosen  were  repub- 
licans. M.  Gambetta  was  elected  both  for  Paris 
and  Marseilles. 

A  Paris  telegram,  dated  June  9,  announced  that 
news  had  been  received  there  of  tlie  total  wreck 
of  the  French  ship  Souvcnance  on  the  coast  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  on  board,  including 
a  large  number  of  passengers,  were  lost.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bodies  had  washed  ashore  from  the 
wreck. 

The  powder-works  of  St.  IVIaur,  in  I'aris,  ex- 
ploded July  14,  occasioning  considerable  loss  of 
life. 

The  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  petroleum  at 
Ivheims,  July  17,  occasioned  the  conflagration  of 
a  large  nund)er  of  buildings,  and,  it  is  reported, 
the  loss  of  fifty  lives. 

An  accident  on  the  military  railroad  from 
Leipsic  to  Berlin,  June  21,  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  twenty-one  soldiers  on  their  way  home,  and 
in  serious  injuries  to  forty-one  others. 

Pome  was,  on  July  2,  formally  occupied  as  the 
national  ca})ital  by  the  Italian  government. 

ASIA. 

The  following  dispatch  was  received  from  Ad- 
miral Kodgers  at  the  Navy  Department,  \\'ash- 
ington,  June  28 : 

CoREA,  June  23,  1871. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy: 

The  Coreans  not  apologizing  for  their  treacherous 
attack,  on  the  10th  wo  landed  on  Kang  Noe,  took  and 
destroyed  the  lower  fort  and  munitions. 

On  the  11th  we  took  anotlier  fort,  and  then  stormed 
and  captured  the  stronghold.  Five  i)OSts  have  been 
taken.  The  troops  which  defended  them  arc  repoited 
as  numbering  11,000.  There  was  desjjerate  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  in  the  citadel. 

The  ordnance  was  destroyed,  481  pieces  (principally 
."mall  brass  pieces),  very  niany  small-arms,  and  lifty 
ihiss  taken. 

\Ve  counted  243  dead  Coreans  around  the  citadel. 
i  We  had  three  killed.  They  were  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
M'Kee,  who  was  first  inside  the  citadel,  killed  with 
bullet  and  spear,  marine  Denis  Uanrahan,  and  lands- 
man Seth  Allen.  Our  nine  wounded  are  all  out  of 
danger  and  doing  well.  John  Roikjkus, 

Commodore  United  States  Navy. 

The  Coreans  claim  justification  for  the  murder 
of  the  crew  of  the  General  Sherman  on  the  ground 
j  that  the  latter  were  guilty  of  piracy. 

A  telegram  to  Lloyds  from  Hong-Kong,  July 
j  17,  announces  that  a  terrific  typhoon  had  visit- 
ed Hiogo,  Japan.  Seven  steamers  were  driven 
ashore  or  sunk,  and  were  nearly  or  quite  destroy- 
ed. The  i»lace  was  inundated,  and  sufiered  con- 
siderable injury. 

A  London  telegram  of  July  21  announced  that, 
following  upon  the  frightful  famine  which  had 
devastated  I'ersia,  the  cholera  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance, prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent. 


C^tur'Q  Unmirr. 


COLONEL  JOHN  W.  FOKNEY,  writing  of 
tlie  late  Thomas  Kitcliie,  ^vllo  for  forty 
years  (^1801  to  184.'))  was  the  editm- and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Kioliniond  Knquinr,  and  who  in  1845, 
at  the  request  of  President  Tolk,  went  to  AVash- 
ington  to  take  charge  of  the  Union,  says  : 

"A  more  amiable,  simple-minded,  honorable 
gentleman  never  existed,  but  he  had  lived  too 
long  in  a  narrow  sphere  to  figure  on  the  national 
stage,  lie  was  a  conscientious  believer  in  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  ^State  rights — the  kindest 
and  most  genteel  old  fogy  who  ever  wore  nankeen 
pantaloons,  high  shirt  coUars,  and  broad-brimmed 
straw  hats.  He  >vas  the  delight  of  every  social 
circle — not  for  liis  wit,  which  was  dull,  but  for 
his  chronic  Virginia  peculiarities.  He  was  the 
Grandfather  AYhitehead  of  the  jK^liticians,  and 
the  Jesse  Rural  of  the  diplomats." 

Colonel  Forney's  mention  of  Mr.  liitchie  calls 
to  mind  the  following  incident: 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  res- 
olutions JNIr.  Ritchie  was  in  Washington,  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Webster.  After  a  line  dinner-party 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  W.  the  latter  proposed  that 
they  should  attend  Jenny  Lind's  lirst  concert  in 
AVashington,  to  be  given  that  evening.  The  in- 
vitation was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  party  oc- 
cui)ied  one  of  the  stage-boxes,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  jNlr.  W,  Evidently  the  ]iarty  (to 
use  Mr,  Webster's  own  playful  phrase  for  such 
occurrences)  were  "sulfering  from  an  accident 
of  hospitality;"  for  when  i\Iiss  Liud  sang,  as 
only  she  could  sing,  the  "  Star-sjiangled  IJanner,'' 
at  the  close  of  the  programme,  JMr.  Webster 
deemed  it  the  })art  of  patriotism  to  stand  up,  in 
the  front  ])art  of  the  box,  and  join  heartily  in  the 
chorus,  wliii'h  he  did.  As  a  vocal  etVort  it  could 
not  be  called  a  success ;  for  the  "godlike"  was 
so  unfamiliar  Mith/l;?,  sol^  la  that  ho  was  unable 
to  make  that  nice  discrimiuatiiin  between  "Yan- 
kee Doodle"  and  "Old  Hundred"  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  tlie  average  ama- 
teur. 

Another  incident  may  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  those  famous  Compromise  meas- 
nres :  they  were  passed  on  the  day  that  Jenny 
Lind  gave  her  lirst  public  rehearsal  in  the  United 
States  at  Castle  Garden. 


Thanks  to  a  correspondent  at  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  for  the  following : 

General  Craft,  one  of  our  prominent  lawyers, 
was  hailed,  while  passing  Freeman's  jewelry  store, 
by  the  proprietor,  with,  "General,  come  ni  here 
a  moment ;  we  have  something  for  you  to  solve. 
H'  a  man  brings  his  watch  to  be  iixed,  and  it 
costs  me  ten  cents  to  do  it,  and  1  keep  it  a  week, 
and  charge  him  six  dollars,  what  j»er  cent,  do  1 
make  ?  We  have  been  figuring,  and  make  it 
nine  hundred  per  cent.,  and  have  only  got  up  to 
one  dollar.  How  much  do  you  say  it  will  be  at 
six  dollars  ?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  general,  "I  do  not  won- 
der at  your  perjjlexity  ;  for  it  is  well  knoMU,  and 
the  celebrated  Babbit  calculating  machine  has 
demonstrated,  that  at  certain  ])oints  in  j)rogress- 
ive  numbers  the  law  governing  them  changes. 
In  this  case  the  law  would  change,  and  long  be- 
fore it  would  reach  the  six  dollars  it  would  ruw 


out  of  per  cent,  and  into   what  is   known  as 


arceny  I 


Just  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
youth  of  the  country  are  rampant  with  the  "na- 
tional game,"  the  grave  and  the  gay  are  some- 
times suggested  in  the  drollest  way.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  New  York  Herald  sent  one  of  its 
rei^orters  into  the  neighboring  country  of  New 
Jersey  to  report  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Ei)iscopal  Church  of  that  dio- 
cese. Either  the  reporter  or  the  compositor 
who  "sets"  tlic  headings  must  be  a  member  of 
some  base-ball  club,  for  the  rejiort  was  published 
under  the  heading  of  "  The  New  Jersey  Episco- 
pals,  '■  as  though  they  had  been  playing  against 
the  "Long  L^land  Congregationals,"  or  some 
other  champion  club.  As  Hamlet  says, 
"  To  what  base-ball  uses  wo  may  rcturu,  llorutio !" 

Thk  frequency  with  which  Mr.  Seward's  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  public  journals  in  connection 
with  the  ovations  he  is  every  where  receiving 
abroad  reminds  us  that  in  the  year  1 8(!0  he  vis- 
ited Minnesota  in  company  with  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  and  Senator  James  W.  Nye.  The 
citizens  of  St.  Anthony,  wishing  to  receive 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  in  a  becoming 
manner,  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  them  at 
Cheever  Hill  and  escort  them  to  the  Winslow 
House.  The  committee  repaired  to  the  Hill, 
and,  after  waiting  soTne  time,  learned  that  the 
]iarty  had  reached  the  Winslow  by  another  route. 
They  at  once  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  were  in- 
troduced to  ]\Ir.  Seward,  The  spokesman,  a 
lawyer  of  the  place,  after  a  few  brief  remarks, 
saiil,  "  i\[r.  Seward,  we  are  very  sorry  indeed 
that  we  did  not  have  the  oj^portunity  of  escort- 
ing you  into  town,  but  we  beg  to  assure  you  we 
shall  take  (/real  pleasure  in  escorting  yoxi  out  of  it.'' 


Rev.  Richaki)  Nkwton,  D.D.,  of  Philadcl- 
phia,  in  his  recent  speech  at  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union, 
said : 

"The  love  for  children!  How  much  there 
is  in  them  to  call  it  forth  I  How  much  love  in 
them,  how  much  ficshuess,  how  much  artless 
simi)licity  and  beautiful  sympathy,  and  how  much 
charming  originality — how  nnich  of  every  thing 
there  is  in  them  to  call  out  our  veiy  best  and 
richest  emotions ! 

"Some  years  ago  a  little  five-year-old  boy  in 
my  church*,  after  saying  his  evening  prayers, 
asked,  '  INIother,  will  father  go  to  heaven  when 
he  dies?'  (His  father  was  a  largo  man,  with  a 
great,  huge  frame.)  'Yes,  I  hope  he  will;  i 
do  not  doubt  he  will.  Why  do  you  ask "?'  '  Oh, 
I  only  wanted  to  know  ;'  and  for  a  time  the 
subject  seemed  to  have  faded  from  the  child's 
mind,  15ut  it  soon  cropped  out  again.  'Are 
you  snre^  mother,  that  father  will  go  to  lieaven 
when  he  dies  ?'  '  Yes,  my  child,  I  do  not 
doubt  it ;  why  do  you  ask  ?'  The  little  fellow  • 
was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  burst  out  with, 
'  Golly  I  what  a  whopi)ing  angel  he'll  make  !' 

"Very  often  we  find  true  wisdom  in  the  ut- 
terances of  even  the  youngest  children.  You 
have  all  noticed  or  heard  of  illustrations  in  your 
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own  experience.  One  little  girl  six  years  old 
was  on  a  visit  to  her  grandfather,  who  was  a 
New  England  divine  celebrated  for  his  logical 
powers.  '  Only  think,  grandpa,  Avhat  Uncle 
Robert  says!'  'What  does  he  say,  my  dear?' 
'Why,  he  says  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese.  It  isn't  at  all,  is  it?'  'Well,  child, 
suppose  you  find  out  for  yourself.'  'How  can 
r,  grandpa?'  'Get  your  Bible,  and  see  what 
ir  says.'  'Where  shall  I  begin?'  'Begin  at 
the  beginning.'  The  child  sat  down  to  read 
the.  Bible.  Before  she  got  more  than  half 
through  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  had 
read  about  the  creation  of  the  stars  and  the  ani- 
mals, she  came  back  to  her  grandfother,  eyes  all 
bright  with  the  excitement  of  discovery,  '  I've 
found  it,  grandpa !  it  isn't  true ;  for  God  made 
tiie  moon  before  he  made  any  cows!'  She  was 
certainly  a  '  chip  ott"  tiie  old  block.'  " 


It  is  so  seldom  the  Drawer  has  any  thing  par- 
ticuhirly  intended  for  the  medicos  that  we  quote, 
and  are  sure  they  will  enjoy,  the  following  squibs 
written  by  a  Miss  Rachel  Burton,  who  flourished 
in  the  days  of  Canning.  Dire  feuds  existed  be- 
tween Miss  Burton  and  Lady  Pegge,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Pegge,  afterward  knighted,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine.  When  the  Oxford  Vol- 
unteer corps  were  formed  of  the  citizens  and 
members  of  the  university,  and  IVIiss  Burton 
and  Lady  Mackworth  })resented  the  heroes  with 
colors,  Miss  B.  produced  the  following : 

TIIE  RIVAL  COLORS. 

(Miss  Burton  loquitur.) 

Twice  twenty  sons  of  pecre,  in  bright  array, 
Formed  a  proud  line,  and  bore  my  flags  away — 
Seized  my  gay  banners  with  a  decent  pride, 
And  swore  to  keep  them,  fighting  by  their  side; 
For  these,  they  cry,  we  every  toil  will  bear— 
And  bravery  and  beauty  filled  the  air. 

{Lady  Mackworth  loquitur.) 

Twice  twenty  tradesmen  formed  into  a  row 
•  Made  at  my  'feet  a  fine  and  comely  sliow ; 
A  son  of  Galen,  stationed  at  their  head, 
Who  swears  he'll  strike  the  sons  of  Gallia  dead : 
Not  all  your  nobles  in  the  front  or  rear 
Can  fill  a  Frenchman  with  a  greater  fear: 
For,  panic-struck,  at  once  they  sure  would  stop, 
If  shown  the  phials  in  my  captain's  shop; 
And,  coward-like,  would  scamper  In  a  trice, 
If  threatened  e'en  \vith  Major  Pegge's  advice. 


The  recent  racings  at  Jerome  Park,  the  hur- 
dle-jumping, the  horse-trading,  and  the  general 
talk  there — which  is  of  the  horse,  horsey — recalls 
a  conversation  between  a  gentleman  who  desired 
to  purchase  a  horse  and  an  Irish  dealer  : 

Buyer.  "Have  vou  got  a  first  horse  to  show 
me?" 

Seller.    "I  have  that.  Sir." 

Buyer  (lootinf/  at  a  /lorse  hroufiht  out  for  in- 
spection).  "  Is  he  a  good  hunter?'' 

Seller.  "Is  it  hunter.  Sir?  Why,  then, 
Sir,  I'll  be  open  with  ye.  He's  a  craving  "oss, 
but  he's  what  I  call  a  flippant  lepper  [leaper]. 
I  might  say  he's  the  most  intrickate-\Q'^l  'oss  in 
the  South  of  Ireland." 

Buyer.   "  Is  he  a  good  hack?" 

Seller.  "Is  it  a  hack  you  mane.  Sir  ?  Well, 
Sir,  I'll  be  fair  with  ye.  He  could  not,  convan- 
iently  to  himself,  trot  under  sixteen  miles  the 
hour." 

Buyer.   '^  And  whereabouts  is  the  figure?" 

Seller.   "Is  it  the  figure,  Sir?     Then  I'll 


tell  you,  by  the  virtue  of  my  oath,  I  should 
consider  it  my  duty  to  go  a  hundred  miles  to 
call  anny  man  out  who  would  preshume  to  offer 
me  less  than  eighty  pounds  for  him." 

BuY'ER.    "Is  he  good  at  water?" 

Seller.  "Is  it  wather,  bedad?"  (Looking 
around,  and  standing  up  in  his  stirrups  and 
surveying  the  country  as  if  he  were  a  stranger 
in  those  parts.)  '■^  Boys,  is  there  anny  canals 
about .'" 

Ax  editorial  friend  in  New  England,  thinking 
that  the  ensuing  ellbrt  of  genius  is  better  adapted 
to  the  Drawer  than  to  tlie  style  of  paper  he 
publishes,  kindly  incloses  it ;  for  which,  thaidcs. 
It  is  a  veritable  poem,  and  the  author  asks  pe- 
cuniary re-imbursement  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
brain  caused  by  its  manufacture : 

"HOW  PRECIOUS  IS  A  MAIDEN  SISTER!" 

How  precious  is  a  maiden  sister, 

Whose  main  desire's  to  serve  the  Lord, 
And  to  every  trouble's  an  unwearied  listener, 

And  always  finds  comfort  in  the  Word ! 
I've  one  \\\\o  devotes  her  life 

To  doing  good  to  others, 
And  if  she  wished  to  become  a  wife. 

How  sad  would  be  her  sisters  and  brothers 

Not  that  they  ai-e  selfish,  and  would  take  from  her 

A  single  joy,  but  she  is  so  dear 
That  they  fear  she'll  be  made  to  shed  a  tear 

By  one  who's  not  bound  by  consanguinity  near. 
You  know  we  run  some  risk  Avhen  we  marry,  ('.') 

No  matter  how  well  we  think  we'll  do; 
So,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I'd  have  her  tarry 

As  she  is,  and  have  no  connubial  acts  to  rue.  (I) 

Don't  think  that  I'm  averse  to  marriage, 

For  I  would  not  my  own  state  disparage, 

Nor  a  dear,  kind  husband  mortify ; 

So  I'll  try  what  I  said  to  modify, 

liy  wishing,  if  she  should  marry  eventually, 

Tliat  she'll  be  provided  with  as  much  that's  essentially 

A  part  of  a  woman's  happiness  on  earth 

As  I've  been  by  iny  tiushand,  who's  of  great  worth. 

And  that  she'll  be  provided  for  well, 
While  she's  permitted  on  this  earth  to  dwell, 
And  when  she  dies  may  her  voice  help  to  swell 
The  anthems  of  heaven,  where  all  sin  is  (luelled, 
Is  the  constant  prayer  of  one  whose  love 
She  shall  have  till  she  goes  to  her  home  above; 
And  there,  I  trust,  to  be  one  of  the  choir 
That  sings  praises  eternally  to  the  Jehovah. 


The  Rev.  Julian  Charles  Young,  in  his  re- 
cently published  "Journal,"  says:  "There  is 
no  class  of  persons  more  truly  devout  than  the 
shepherds  of  Scotland.  Among  them  the  exer- 
cise of  family  worship  is  never  neglected.  It  is 
always  gone  about  with  decorum  ;  but,  formality 
being  a  thing  despised  by  them,  there  are  no 
compositions  so  tridy  original,  occasionally  for 
rude  eloquence,  and  not  unfrequently  for  a  i)lain 
and  somewhat  unbecoming  familiarity." 

One  of  the  most  notable  men  for  this  sort  of 
homely  fireside  eloquence  was  Adam  Scott,  of 
L'ppcr  Dangleish.     Here  is  a  short  sam})le : 

"We  parteeklarly  thank  Thee  for  Thy  great 
gudeness  to  Meg;  and  that  it  ever  cam'  into 
Your  head  to  tak'  ony  thought  o'  sic  a  useless 
bow-wow  as  her"  (alluding  to  a  little  girl  of  his 
who  had  been  miraculously  saved  from  drown- 
ing). "For  Thy  mercy's  sake,  for  the  sake  o' 
Thy  puir  sinfa'  creeturs  now  addressing  Thee  in 
their  ain  shilly-shally  M'ay,  and  for  the  sake  o' 
mair  thanwedaurweel  name  to  Thee,  hae  mercy 
on  our  Rob.  Ye  ken  Yoursel'  he's  a  wild,  mis- 
chievous callant,  and  thinks  nae  mair  o'  commit- 
ting sin  than  a  dog  does  o'  licking  a  dish.     But 
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put  Thy  hook  intil  his  nose,  and  Thy  bridle  intil 
liis  gab,  and  gar  him  come  back  to  Thee,  wV  a 
jerk  that  he'll  no  forget  the  langest  day  he  has 
to  live.  Dinna  forget  puir  Jamie,  who's  far 
awa  frae  us  the  night.  Keep  Thy  arm  o'  power 
about  liim,  and,  ech.  Sirs,  1  wish  Ye  wad  en- 
dow him  wi'  a  little  spunk  and  smcddum  to  act 
for  his  sel';  for  if  Ye  dinna  hell  be  but  a  bauckle 
i'  this  warld,  and  a  back-sitter  i'  the  next. 
Thou  hast  added  ane  to  our  ftmiily"  (one  of  his 
sons  had  just  married  against  his  approbation). 
"  So  has  been  Thy  will.  It  wad  never  hae  been 
mine.  But,  if  it  is  of  Thee,  do  Thou  bless  the 
connection.  But  if  the  fule  hath  done  it  out  o' 
carnal  desire,  against  a'  reason  and  credit,  may 
the  cauld  rain  o'  adversity  settle  in  his  habita- 
tion," etc.,  etc. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia, sends  us  the  following  copy  of  an  inscription 
that  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  cemeteries  of  that 
city.  Its  perusal  may  be  consolatory  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Drawer  who  may  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  live  at  a  distance  from  that  smoky 
town  : 

Din,  Dan,  my  Passing  bell 
Fare  you  well  my  Mother 
Burie  me  in  my  own  Church-yard 
Beside  my  own  dere  Brother 
When  I  die  my  Cofm  is  Black 
With  six  Brite  Angils  on  my  back 
tow  to  Sing  and  tow  to  pray 
And  tow  to  carry  my  sole  away. 


This  of  a  Fifteenth- Amendment  friend  : 
A  gentleman  traveling  homeward  from  Atlanta 
met  an  old  negro  on  whose  hat  was  encircled 
the  crape  of  grief.     The  gentleman  said,  "Y^ou 
have  lost  some  friend,  I  see?' 
"Yes,  massa." 

"  Was  it  a  near  or  distant  relative?" 
"  Well,  pretty  distant,  massa — 'bout  twenty- 
four  mile!" 

One  hundred  and  six  years  ago  there  was  born 
in  London  one  who  lived  to  achieve  great  emi- 
nence as  a  criminal  lawyer  at  the  Old  Bailey,  as 
a  writer  for  the  press,  as  a  historian,  and  as  a 
man  of  society — Mr.  John  Adolphus.  "Recol- 
lections of  his  Public  Career  and  Private  Life" 
have  recently  been  prepared  by  his  daughter,  and 
have  been  favorably  reviewed  by  the  London 
press.  From  the  day  when  he  used  to  take 
pinches  from  Richard  Cumberland's  snulf-box  to 
the  night  when,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  he 
turned  into  the  Garrick's  Head  to  criticise  the 
coarse  mimicry  of  the  "Judge  and  Jury,"  he 
was  a  man  about  town,  and  familiar  with  literary 
cliques  and  theatrical  celebrities.  The  memoirs 
of  such  a  man  ought  to  be,  and  are,  rich  in  anec- 
dote. Among  the  celebrities  were  Theodore 
Hook,  Barhani,  Charles  Mathews  the  elder, 
Sydney  Smith,  Hood,  Curran,  etc.,  etc.  On  one 
page  of  the  diarist  we  find  a  droll  note  about 
Fauntleroy,  the  great  forger,  whom  the  ordi- 
nary of  Newgate  surprised  in  the  performance  of 
his  last  toilet.  The  convict,  under  a  capital  sen- 
tence that  he  knew  would  be  carried  out  with- 
in an  hour  or  two,  was  "most  carefully  airing 
the  shirt"  in  which  he  was  hung.  In  another 
page  the  diarist,  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  tells  how,  when  Karl  Ferrars  had  been 
convicted  of  murder,  and  great  efforts  were  be- 
ing made  to  procure  a  pardon  on  the  ground  of 


his  insanity,  his  mother  declined  to  bear  witness 
to  his  madness,  lest  by  doing  so  she  should  injure 
her  daughters'  matrimonial  prospects.  "  Well," 
said  the  anxious  mother,  "but  if  I  do,  how  am 
I  to  marry  off  my  daughters?"  Klsewhere  in 
the  volume  we  come  upon  mention  of  an  extem- 
pore rhymester,  who,  on  being  challenged  to 
dispose  satisfactorily  of  such  awkward  words 
as  Sennacherib  and  Jehoshaphat,  answered  in- 
stantly : 

"The  valiant  King  Sennacherib 
Of  any  man  could  crack  a  rib, 
But  could  not  of  Jehoshaphat; 
I'll  tell  you  why— he  was  so  I'at." 

Of  Barham  we  are  told  how,  on  hearing  that  a 
process  had  been  discovered  for  reducing  parch- 
ment to  gelatine,  he  exclaimed,  "That  is  good, 
for  now  a  man  not  only  eats  his  words,  but  his 
deeds  also."  To  a  clergyman  who  was  hesita- 
ting to  accept  a  small  preferment  because  it  was 
insufficient  for  his  necessities,  Sydney  Smith  ex- 
claimed, "Pooh,  pooh  I  think  of  me;  I  have  al- 
^vays  led  the  life  of  a  razor — in  hot  water  or  in  a 
scrape."  Of  7nots  and  anecdotes  such  as  th^se — 
— some  of  them  old,  many  new,  and  not  a  few 
very  much  mistold — Mrs.  Henderson's  volume 
is  a  collection  that  professional  conversational- 
ists and  talkers  at  dinner-parties  will  not  fail  to 
turn  to  account ;  but  it  contains  few  stories 
more  sensational  and  grimly  humorous  than  the 
following  entry  in  Adolphus's  diary : 

'"'May  8,  1840. — We  had  a  diimer -party; 
among  them  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  Curran,  wlio 
told. an  amusing  story  of  an  agent  to  a  nobleman 
in  Ireland.  It  was  known  to  some  ruffians  in 
the  neighborhood  that  he  had  collected  a  large 
sum  for  rents  due  to  his  employer.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  he  heard  thieves  breaking  into 
his  house.  He  jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  arming 
himself  with  a  carving-knife,  stood  behind  the 
door,  and  closed  it  so  that  only  one  could  enter 
at  a  time,  Avhich  one  would  be  shown  in  the 
moonlight,  while  he  remained  in  the  shade.  Four 
of  the  thieves  entered  and  Avere  dispatched,  one 
after  another,  those  without  not  knowing  what 
had  happened.  The  fifth  saw  a  gleam  of  the 
blade  in  the  mooidight,  seized  the  man,  and  a 
tremendous  scuflle  ensued.  The  agent  struck 
several  blows  with  his  weapon,  but  made  no  im- 
pression. He  was  got  down,  and  his  antagonist 
over  him,  when,  feeling  the  knife,  he  found  the 
point  was  bent.  He  had  the  ])resence  of  mind 
to  press  it  strongly  against  the  floor,  so  as  to 
turn  it  back,  stabbed  liis  adversary  dead,  and, 
as  he  was  alone  in  the  house,  and  could  have  no 
assistance  till  the  morning,  retired  to  bed.  He 
was  knighted  for  the  exploit.  Some  on©  said  to 
him,  '  I  wonder  you  could  go  to  bed  while  there 
were  on  the  floor  the  corpses  of  five  persons 
whom  you  had  killed.'  His  answer  was,  '  It  did 
make  me  verij  uneasji  ;  I  cozild  not  get  a  wink  of 
sleep  for  very  nearly  an  hour  !  '  " 

From  the  stories  told  by  I\Irs.  Henderson  to 
illustrate  her  father's  professional  sid)tlety  and 
acuteness  the  following  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  best  of  them  : 

"A  very  extraordinary  criminal  case  was  en- 
tirely decided  by  the  knowledge  my  father  had 
picked  up  of  nautical  affairs  in  his  early  voyages 
to  and  from  the  West  Indies.  Two  Lascars 
were  on  their  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  captain 
of  the  ship ;  the  evidence  of  the  mate  seemed 
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quite  conclusive.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said, 
however,  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  there 
was  great  confusion,  as  the  ship  was  in  much 
peril,  and  requiring  all  the  attention  of  the  sail- 
ors to  prevent  her  striking  on  a  rock.  My  i\x- 
ther,  who  defended  the  prisoners,  asked  so  many 
questions  as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  crew, 
and  where  each  man  was,  and  what  he  was  en- 
gaged in  during  this  perilous  time,  that  at  last 
the  judge  whispered,  '  I  suppose,  Mr.  Adolphus, 
those  questions  are  to  the  purpose  ?  I  own  I  do 
not  see  it,'  thinking,  doubtless,  the  time  of  the 
Court  was  being  wasted.  After  a  few  more 
questions  as  to  the  special  duty  each  man  was 
})erforming,  the  witness  had  accounted  for  every 
man  on  board,  the  captain  being  below,  and  the 
two  prisoners  murdering  him.  My  father  fixed 
his  eyes  steadily  on  the  witness,  and  said,  in  a 
searching  and  loud  voice,  '  Then  loho  ivas  at  the 
helm?'  The  wretched  mate  dropped  down  in 
a  fit,  and  soon  after  confessed  he  was  himself 
the  murderer.  In  his  false  evidence  he  had 
given  to  each  man  his  position,  and  forgotten  the 
most* material,  or  rather  left  none  to  fill  it." 

Theke  are  one  or  two  humorous  things  in 
Fitz  Hugh  LudloAv's  "  Heart  of  the  Continent" 
that  are  worth  transferring  to  the  Drawer.  First 
is  an  account  of  what  is  called  "  An  Indian  Vis- 
it" to  the  house  of  a  frontiers-man  named  Com- 
stoc'.,  showing  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have 
the  ''friendly  Indian"  call  on  you: 

"Even  where  a  tribe  pretends  to  be  friendly,  its 
only  distinction  between  that  and  the  hostile 
bearing  is  that,  instead  of  scalping  you  first  and 
robbing  you  afterward,  it  takes  all  the  property 
it  can  lay  its  hands  on,  and  leaves  your  hair  for 
a  more  convenient  season.  A  band  of  '  friendly' 
iSioux  comes  to  a  small  settlement,  stops  at  the 
first  house,  emaciates  itself  by  drawing  in  the 
cheeks  and  abdomen,  denotes  by  sepulchral  grunts 
and  distressed  gestures  that  it  has  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  '  three  shneep'  (whereby  three  sleeps, 
or  entire  days  and  nights,  are  intended),  seizes 
on  every  thing  edible  and,  if  the  white  feather  is 
shown  it,  every  thing  portable  which  it  can  ap- 
preciate besides ;  confiscates  guns,  ammunition, 
and  whisky  ;  and,  having  cleared  out  house  num- 
ber one,  goes  in  succession  to  every  other  dwell- 
ing, with  the  same  emaciation,  gesture,  and  ap- 
propriation, until  it  departs  at  the  other  end  of 
the  settlement,  stufted  beyond  the  elasticity  of  all 
conceivable  animals  save  Indians  and  anacondas, 
and  loaded  with  the  materials  for  a  month's  bar- 
ter and  a  fortnight's  'drunk*.'  I  asked  I\Iary 
Comstock  if  she  was  not  afraid  of  such  visitors. 
'Oh  no!'  she  replied;  'we  always  get  the  guns 
out  of  sight  when  we  are  left  alone  by  the  men- 
folks,  so  that  if  the  Indians  come  we  needn't  be 
robbed  of  what  must  defend  us  on  a  pinch  ;  and 
if  Ave  see  them  coming,  we  bolt  the  doors,  and 
talk  to  them  through  the  shut  window.  Some- 
times they  steal  a  march  on  us,  and  the  first 
thing  we  know  they're  swarming  in  like  bees — 
asking  for  every  thing  they  see,  hunting  for 
something  to  eat,  and  begging  to  be  "treated.'" 
We  generally  give  'em  every  thing  they  want  to 
eat,  but  wdien  it  comes  to  liquor — not  we !  One 
young  Indian  last  summer  got  mighty  sassy 
when  his  band  came  here,  and  insisted  on  hav- 
ing something  to  drink.  At  last  I  got  a  bottle 
of  Perry  Davis's  Pain-killer,  and  handed  him 


that.  He  just  threw  his  head  back,  and  took  it 
down  at  one  swallow.  The  next  thing  he  gave 
such  a  yell,  bolted  through  the  door,  and  after 
that  he  never  troubled  me  much.' " 

There  was  one  of  Ludlow's  party,  a  young 
Swiss  watch-maker,  who  had  spoken  lightly  of 
the  Mormons,  and  wdien  he  was  told  he  was  in 
the  Territory  of  Utah  his  horror  was  ludicrously 
evident : 

"His  broken  English  deserted  him  entii'ely,  and 
he  fell  back  on  his  French.  '  Mon  Dieu !  cc 
n'etait  qu'une  de  mes  petites  plaisanteries !  seule- 
raent  9a — seulement,  seidement — parole  d'hon- 
neur!  Je  n'ai  point  de  prejuge's,  moi!  Toute 
ma  famille,  nous  sommes  francs-penseurs — mon 
frere  aiue'  est  Voltairien.  Ventrebleu !  un  des 
plus  pree'minens !  Je  suis  philosophe — ^je  ne 
crois  rien  de  tout.  Adolphe  (c'est  notre  cadet- 
la),  il  n'a  que  vingt  ans,  et  ses  liaisons  montent 
jusq'a  deux  fois  ce  numcro !  il  est  vrai  libertin — 
vrai  Don  Giovanni !  Moi  je  n'ai  point  de  pre- 
juges — quant  aux  mormons,  de  mon  enfance 
j'ai  eprouve'  pour  ces  braves  gens  des  sentiments 
les  plus  respectueuses,  les  plus  affectionnes.  Que 
voulez-vous  ?  Une  femme,  deux  femmes,  trois, 
quatre,  cinq,  cent,  mil — c'est  egal !  Mais  quoi ! 
Si  je  resterais  a  Salt-Lac — je  ne  me  generals  pas 
per  I'arithmetique — je  me  marierais,  je  vous  le 
jure!  deux  fois  par  mois — regulier-r-r-r-ement.'" 

As  to  waltzing,  there's  no  doubt  at  all  abotit 
its  being  pleasant.  The  difficulty  lies  in  execu- 
ting the  manoeuvre.  The  mode  of  execution 
adopted  by  one  l)arty,  at  least,  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  may  be  practiced  with  impunity  by  any 
one. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  one  swell,  who  never  could 
please  the  damsels,  to  another,  who  was  immense- 
ly popular — "how  is  it  that  all  the  women  want 
to  waltz  with  you,  and  say  that  no  one  can  waltz 
so  well  ?     How  do  you  manage  it  ?" 

To  which  the  swell  replied,  "Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  just  hold  them  and  let  them  kick.!'' 

SnirLY  to  put  on  record  the  gushing  style  in 
which  they  celebrate  local  events  in  the  Rocky 
JMountains,  we  copy  the  following,  sent  to  the 
Drawer  by  a  friend  in  Missoula,  Montana  : 

GRAND   INAUGURATION    BALL  I 

THE    OPENING    OF    TlIK    NEW    COURT-IIOTISE    IN    MISSOULA 

WILL   BE   FOKMALLY   INAUGURATED   15Y   TUE 

CITIZENS   OF   TUIS   COUNTY 

on 

Tuesday  Evening,  Junk  20,  ISTl, 

by  a 

GRA^'D  SALTATORY  REUNION ! 

in  honor  of  the  completion  of  the  first  Temple  sacred 

to  Justice  erected  in  Western  Montana. 

The  lofty  and  splendidly  proportioned  Court-Room 
of  the  Beautiful  Edifice  has  been  decided  upon  as  the 
most  appropriate  place  for  celebrating  the  auspicious 
event. 

The  Managers  confidently  expect  that  the  pleasure 
of  your  oicn  company,  and  \he  lu'>tn'  shed  by  the  at- 
tendance of  your  lady,  will  materially  contribute  to  ren- 
der this  brilliant  occa.sion  an  unqualified  success. 
TiciiETS  {Including  Sybarite  Refection),  $6. 


|. 


There  is  infinite  drollery  in  Rnskin,  pro- 
vided you  regard  him  as  a  wag,  and  read  hira 
with  jocular  intent.  His  last  book  has  the  pop- 
ular title  of  "Fors  Clavigera,"  which  he  defines 
to  be  "  many  things."  These  "things"  he  pub- 
lishes on  costly  "cream-colored  paper,  with  a 
margin  underneath  which  you  can  write  on  if 
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you  like;"  that  style  of  publication,  he  main- 
tains, being  "a proper  form  of  book  for  any  man 
to  have  who  can  keep  his  books  clean,  and  if  he 
can  not  he  has  no  business  with  books  at  all." 
Mr.  Ruskin  meekly  says,  "  I  am  not  an  unselfish 
person,  nor  an  evangelical  one ;  I  have  no  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  doing  good  ;  neither  do  I  dis- 
like doing  it  so  much  as  to  expect  to  be  reward- 
ed for  it  in  another  world."  His  views  about 
Government,  Liberalism,  Conservatism,  and  De- 
struction are  droll  to  a  degree,  and  his  wishes  as 
to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  city  of  New  York  are 
splendid.     Let  us  take  a  little  Ruskin  : 

"And,  first,  I  beg  you  most  solemnly  to  con- 
vince yourselves  of  the  partly  comfortable,  part- 
ly formidable  fiict,  that  your  prosperity  is  in 
your  own  hands :  that  only  in  a  remote  degree 
does  ic  depend  on  external  matters,  and  least  of 
all  on  forms  of  government.  In  all  times  of 
trouble  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the 
most  of  whatever  forms  of  government  you  have 
got  by  setting  honest  men  to  work  them  (the 
trouble,  in  all  prohahility,  having  arisen  only 
from  the  want  of  such')  •  and,  for  the  rest,  you 
must  in  no  wise  concern  yourselves  about  them; 
more  particularly  it  would  be  lost  time  to  do  so 
at  this  moment,  when  whatever  is  popularly  said 
about  governments  can  not  but  be  absurd  from 
Avant  of  definition  of  terms.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  ridiculousness  of  the  division  of 
parties  into  '  Liberal'  and  '  Conservative. '  There 
is  no  opposition  whatever  between  those  two 
kinds  of  men.  There  is  opposition  between 
Liberals  and  Illiberals — that  is  to  say,  between 
people  who  desire  liberty  and  who  dislike  it.  / 
am  a  violent  Illiberal,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  I  must  be  a  Conservative.  A  Conservative 
is  a  person  who  wishes  to  keep  things  as  they 
are ;  and  he  is  opposed  to  a  Destructive,  who 
wishes  to  destroy  them,  or  to  an  Innovator,  who 
wishes  to  alter  them.  Now,  though  I  am  an  Il- 
liberal, there  are  many  things  I  should  like  to 
destroy.  I  should  like  to  destroy  7nost  of  the 
railroads  in  England,  and  all  the  railroads  in 
Wales.  I  should  like  to  destroy  and  rebuild  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  East  End  of  London  ;  and  to  destroy,  ivith- 
out  rebuilding,  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  the 
north  suburb  of  Geneva,  and  the  city  of  New 
York  (! ! !).  Thus  in  many  things  I  am  the  re- 
verse of  Conservative — nay,  there  are  some  long- 
established  things  which  I  hojjo  to  see  changed 
before  I  die ;  but  I  want  still  to  keep  the  fields 
of  England  green  and  her  cheeks  red  ;  and  that 
girls  should  be  taught  to  courtesy,  and  boys  to 
take  their  hats  off,  when  a  professor  or  other- 
wise dignified  person  passes  by  ;  and  that  kings 
should  keep  their  crowns  on  their  heads,  and 
bishops  their  crosiers  in  their  hands,  and  should 
duly  recognize  the  significance  of  the  crown  and 

the  use  of  the  crook Men  only  associate  in 

parties  by  sacrificing  their  opinions,  or  by  hav- 
ing none  ivorth  sacrificing;  and  the  effect  of 
party  government  is  always  to  develop  hostilities 

and  hypocrisies,  and    to   extinguish   ideas 

Even  with  respect  to  convenience  only,  it  is 
not  yet  determinable  by  the  evidence  of  history 
what  is  absolutely  the  best  form  of  government 
to  live  under.  There  are,  indeed,  said  to  be  re- 
publican villages  [towns?]  in  America  where 
every  body  is  civil,  honest,  and  substantially 
comfortable ;  but  these  villages  have  several  un- 


fair advantages :  there  are  no  lawyers  in  them, 
no  town  councils,  and  no  parliaments.  Such 
republicanism,  if  possible  on  a  large  scale,  would 
be  worth  fighting  for ;  though  in  my  own  private 
mind  I  confess  I  should  like  to  keep  a  few  law- 
yers for  the  sake  of  their  wigs — and  the  faces 
under  them — generally  very  grand  when  they 
are  really  good  lawyers,  and  for  their  (unprofes- 
sional) talk. 

"The  first  object  of  all  work — not  the  principal 
one,  but  the  first  and  necessary  one — is  to  get 
food,  clothes,  lodging,  and  fuel.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  of  all  these  things.  I 
know  a  great  many  gentlemen  \\\\o  eat  too  large 
dinners ;  a  great  many  ladies  who  have  too  many 
clothes.  I  know  there  is  lodging  to  spare  in 
London,  for  I  have  several  houses  there  myself 

which  I  can't  let Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that 

you  may  sometimes  sell  a  picture  for  a  thousand 
pounds ;  but  the  chances  are  greatly  against 
your  doing  so — much  more  than  the  chances  of 
a  lottery.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  paint  a 
very  clear  picture ;  and  the  chances  are  greatly 
against  your  doing  that.  In  the  second  place, 
you  must  meet  with  an  amiable  picture-dealer ; 
and  the  chances  are  somewhat  against  your  doing 
that.  In  the  third  place,  the  amiable  picture- 
dealer  must  meet  with  a  fool ;  and  the  chances 
are  not  always  in  favor  even  of  his  doing  that — 
though,  as  I  gave  exactly  the  sum  in  question  for 
a  picture  myself  only  the  other  day,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  so. " 

Ero^i  the  "Reminiscences  of  Mark  Lemon" 
we  quote  the  following : 

"A  brusque  but  wealthy  ship-owner  of  Sunder- 
land once  entered  the  London  office  of  Mr. 
Lindsay  on  business.  '  Noo,  is  Lindsay  in  ?' 
inquired  the  Northern  diamond  in  the  rough. 
'  Sir?'  exclaimed  the  clerk  to  whom  the  inqniry 
was  addressed,  '  Well,  then,  is  Mister  Lindsay 
in,  seest  thou?'  'He  will  be  in  shortly,'  said 
the  clerk.  '  Will  you  wait  ?'  The  Sunderland 
ship-owner  intimated  that  he  would  wait,  and  was 
ushered  into  an  adjacent  room,  where  a  person 
was  busily  engaged  in  cojjying  some  statistics. 
Our  Sunderland  friend  i)accd  the  room  several 
times,  and  presently,  walking  to  the  table  where 
the  other  occupant  of  the  room  Avas  seated,  took 
careful  note  of  the  writer's  doings.  The  copier 
looked  lip  inquiringly,  Avhen  the  Northerner  said, 
'Thou  Avrites  a  bonny  hand,  thou  dost.'  'I 
am  glad  you  think  so,' was  the  reply.  'Ah, 
thou  dost ;  thou  macks  thy  figures  weel ;  thou'rt 
just  the  chap  I  want.'  'Indeed,'  said  the 
Londoner.  'Yes,  indeed,'  said  Sunderland. 
'  I'm  a  man  of  few  words.  Noo,  if  thou'lt  come 
ower  to  canny  and  Soonderland,  thou  seest,  I'll 
gie  thee  a  hoondred  and  twenty  pound  a  year, 
and  that's  a  plum  thou  doesn't  meet  Avith  every 
day  in  thy  life,  I  reckon.  Noo,  then  ?'  The 
Londoner  thanked  the  admirer  of  his  penmanship 
most  gratefully,  and  intimated  that  he  Avould  like 
to  consult  Mr.  Lindsay  upon  the  subject.  '  Ah, 
that's    reet,'    said    our    honest    friend — 'that's 

reet ;  all  fair  and  aboA'e-board  Avith :  that's 

reet;'  and  in  AA'alked  Mr.  Lindsay,  Avho  cordial- 
ly greeted  his  Sunderland  friend  ;  after  Avliich  the 
gentleman  at  the  desk  gravely  rose  and  informed 
Mr.  Lindsay  of  the  handsome  appointment  Avhich 
had  been  offered  to  him  in  the  Sunderland  ship- 
OAvner's  office.     'Very  Avell,'  said  Mr.  Lindsay, 
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'I  should  be  sorry  to  stand  in  your  way;  £120 
is  more  than  I  can  just  now  afford  to  pay  you 
in  the  department  in  which  you  are  at  present 

placed.     You  will  find  my  friend  a  good 

and  kind  master ;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  think  the  sooner  you  know  each  other  the  bet- 
ter. Allow  me,  therefore,  Mr.  ,  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, her  Majcsti/s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.^ 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  engaged  in  making  a 
note  of  some  shipping  returns  for  his  budget. 
The  Sunderland  ship-owner,  you  may  be  sure, 
was  a  little  taken  aback  at  first;  but  he  soon 
recovered  his  self-possession,  and  enjoyed  the 
joke  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did." 


Ix  one  of  the  Down-East  States  there  v/as,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  a  certain  judge  of  a  jus- 
tice's court  whom  we  will  call  Judge  Cush.  The 
statute  of  that  State  excluded  sucii  judge  from 
any  jurisdiction  in  any  case  where  the  title  to 
real  estate  was  called  in  question  ;  but  allowed 
the  proceedings  in  such  case  to  be  transmitted 
to  a  higher  court  upon  the  request  of  either 
party.  A  case  of  landlord  and  tenant  came  one 
day  before  Judge  Cush.  In  the  course  of  the 
trial  it  appeared  that  the  title  to  the  real  estate 
was  in  question.  Defendant  called  the  judge's 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  satisfied  of  the  fact.     The  judge  assented. 

"  fhen,"  said  the  defendant,  "will  your  Hon- 
or have  an  entry  made  upon  the  record  to  that 
effect  ?" 

"Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the  judge,  "enter  upon 
your  record  tlie  fact  that  tlic  title  to  the  real 
estate  in  this  case  is  called  in  question." 

The  clerk  did  so. 

"Now,"  said  the  judge,  "Mr.  Plaintiff,  do 
you  wish  to  have  this  case  carried  up  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  plaintiff. 

"Mr.  Defendant,"  said  he,  "do  you  wish  it 


carried 
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"No,"  said  the  defendant;  "it  is  enough  for 
me  that  your  Honor  has  no  jurisdiction  after  it 
once  appears  that  the  title  to  real  estate  is  in 
question." 

"Mr.  Clerk!  Mr.  Clerk!"  said  the  judge, 
with  great  dignity  and  greater  heat,  "erase 
that,  erase  that.  This  is  an  imposition  upon  the 
Court.  Phrase  that,  and  enter  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff." 

So  he  ignored  the  fact,  and  took  jurisdiction, 
and  carried  the  day  against  the  statute. 


In  the  days  of  Rufus  Choate  a  new  district- 
attorney  was  appointed,  who  was  exceedingly 
rusty  in  his  law,  and  oi'ten  made  excuses  for 
mistakes  on  that  account.  One  day,  however, 
the  attorney  was  called  in  to  attend  to  a  case 
which  he  jn-ofessed  he  was  not  ready  to  try,  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  of  a  certain  agreement 
upon  the  subject. 

"  Humph  ! "  said  Choate  ;  "he  has  been  plead 


settle  this  matter  very  shortly.  You,  Mr.  C!erk, 
hold  on  to  the  dog.  You,  Mr.  Plaintiff,  go  out 
into  the  far  corner  of  the  room  out  there.  You, 
Mr.  Defendant,  come  into  this  corner  up  here. 
Now  both  of  you  whistle,  and,  Mr.  Clerk,  let  loose 
the  dog." 

So  said,  so  done ;  but  the  dog  sprang  between 
the  legs  of  the  by-standers  and  ' '  scooted"  out  of 
the  door. 

"Very  extraordinary!  very  extraordinary!" 
said  the  judge.  "I  can't  understand  that. 
Mr.  Clerk,  on  the  Avhole,  as  the  plaintiff  couldn't 
prove  his  case  when  I  gave  him  the  chance,  you 
may  enter  judgment  for  the  defendant." 


A  SELECT  squad  of  us  went  from  an  inland 
village  to  the  Oiiio  River  on  a  fishing  excursion. 
No  sooner  had  we  pitched  our  tent  and  rigged 
our  tackle  than  we  were  honored  with  a  visit 
from  Jake  Henthorn.  Jake  is  a  man  of  too  in- 
dependent a  spirit  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  des- 
potic fashion  or  arbitrary  conventionalities.  Ac- 
cordingly he  goes  barefoot  twelve  months  in  the 
year ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  expanded  val- 
ley which  his  "  footsy-tootsies"  make  in  the  mud 
(frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  hen-roosts)  he  is 
best  known  as  "  Barefooted  Jake."  However, 
it  is  not  with  Jake's  "  bug-mashers  '  (hat  we  have 
to  do,  but  with  the  "elastic  receptivity"  of  his 
maw.  One  morning  Bill  Lynch  and  I  were 
running  the  fishing  business,  while  J3ill  Read 
prepared  breakfast.  Jake's  instincts  prompt- 
ed him  to  "  shassay"  around  the  fire,  and  feast 
his  nostrils  on  the  odor  of  a  ten -pound  perch 
which  was  then  baking.  In  due  time  Lynch 
and  I  returned  to  canq)  for  our  breakfasts,  and 
found  Read  coming  in  with  an  armfid  of  wood. 

"Well,  how  about  grub?"  was  our  greeting. 

"Oh,  all  right ;  I'll  set  it  out  for  you  in  a  min- 
ute, boys.  But  just  come  this  way,  and  see  the 
nicest  baked  perch  you  ever  laid  eyes  on." 

We  went  and  we  looked ;  but  saw  only  a  rick 
of  bones,  from  which  every  fibre  of  meat  had  been 
picked  !  Jake  had  been  there  before  us.  I  don't 
distinctly  remember  whether  we  swore  or  not.  It 
don't  seem  to  me  as  if  we  did.  Anyhow,  we  ate 
breakfast  without  fish. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  we  were  all  loun- 
ging on  the  bank,  Jake  yawned,  and  drawled  out : 

"  I'd  like  to  have  as  many  fish  as  I  could  eat, 
jist  oust.  I  hain't  had  a  mess  since  Tom  Whit- 
ten  ketched  the  big  cat-fish." 

"Jake,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  scorn- 
fully sarcastic,  "  I  thought  you  had  a  ])retty  fair 
mess  this  morning.  You  ate  at  least  fifteen 
pounds." 

"  Oh  yes, "replied  Jake,  "I  ate  that ;  but  what 
I  mean  is  a  reel,  regular  mens.'''' 


A  NEW  idiom  comes  to  us  from  Newark,  New 
Jersey : 

Our   servant,  writes   our  correspondent,  is   a 
newly  arrived  German,  and  was  sent  by  my  wife 
ing  ignorance  of  the  law  for  months,  and  I  beg  !  to  the  fisli-market  to  get  a  "  she  shad."     She  re- 
he  may  not  now  be  allowed  successfully  to  plead    turned  with  the  article,  and  a  very  red  face  be- 


ignorance  of  the  fact. 


That  same  Judge  Cush  once  had  a  dog  case, 
in  which  the  ownership  of  the  canine  was  in  dis- 
j)ute.  The  evidence  was  conflicting  and  the 
judge  became  confused. 

"Stop!"  said  he;   "stop  right  there.     AVe'U 


sides,  and  in  a  state  of  rage  exclaimed, 

"I  don't  know  why  dera  beebles  laff  so  mit 

me!" 

"What  did  you  say  to  them,  Katy?" 

"  Why,"  answered  the  honest  Teuton,  "  I  ask 

dem  for  a  wife  shad,  and   dey  all   laugh   mit 

me." 
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"the  fishers  in  their  hoats, 
mending  their  nets  with  murmukods  song  and  noise." 

In  beauty  fairer  far 
Than  the  divinest  dream  of  him  who  drew 
The  stately  Eos  giiidino:  up  the  bhie 

Her  gemmed  and  golden  car, 

From  the  dusk  realm  of  night 
Comes  forth  the  radiant  morning,  brushing  back 
The  clouds  like  blossoms  from  her  rosy  track 

With  diamond  dews  bedight. 

Entered  accovclin<r  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  18T1,  by  Harper  and  Brother!^,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
Vol.  XLIIL— No.  257.— 41 
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The  }>ri(\slly  inocOvini;-  bird 
Wnkciis   tlu'  oi'ossboak  witli   liis   early  liyinn, 
Aiul  down   l\\v  slopes,  and  tlirou<i:h   iho  wooillands  dim. 

Sweet,  iioly  sounds  are  lieard. 

Her  oold-eiiaineled   bells 
The  tall  eaiM[)anula  riiii^s;  'mid  daisies  white 
The  slim   phalaris-^'  Haunts  his   pennons  bright 

O'er  all   the  grassy   swells. 

The  benzoin's  breath   divine 
Spices   the  air;   the  jasmine  eensei's  swing; 
iVnu)ng  the   ferns  besitle  the  (birkling  spring 

'I'he  mailed  nastnrtions  shine. 

The  brown   bees  eonu'  and  go  ; 
His  cheerful   tune  the  lonely  cricket  sings; 
While  the  (piiek  dragon-ily,  on  lightning  wings. 

Darts  Hashing  to  and   fro. 

ronu>granates,  goKhMi  brown. 
Drop  delicatt^  nei'tar   through  each   riflc>d   rind; 
And  ghostly  witches'-i'eatherf  on   the   wind 

C\)mes  slowly    riding  down. 

The*  gray  eieada  sings 
Drowsily  amid   tlT  acacia's  feathery  leaves; 
iVround   her  web  the  caterpillar  weaves 

The  last  white  silken  rings. 

October  siliMitly 
His  pleasant  work   fullills  with  busy  hands. 
While,  cluHM-ing  him,  floats  o'er  the  shining  sandr 

The   murmur  o(   the  sea. 

Dee))  in   the  shady  dell 
Tlu>  cowherd,  whistling  at  his  own   rude  will. 
Lists,  with  bared  head,  as  from   the  distant  hill 

Kings  out  St.  Michaers  bell, 

Calling,  with   warning  lips, 
Matron  and  maitl,  albeit,  the  south  winds  blow, 
To  climb  the  height,  and  pray  for  them  that  go 

Down   to   the  sea   in   ships. 

The  tishers   in   the  boats, 
INTending  their  nets   with   murmiu-ous  song  and  noise, 
Stop  snddi'u,  as   Dolores'  silver  voice 

From   the  gray  cha{)el  floats. 

Tlu'y   think  how,  c>'er  the  l)ay. 
Tin*  sailor  bridegroi>m,  from   her  white  arms  toin. 
Sailed  in  the  ha/.e  and  gold  of  ^lichaelmas  morn- 

One  year  ago  to-day. 

Then,  rt>cking  with  the  tide, 
Tlu^y  reckon  up  the  news  o{  yesterday, 
.Vnd  count  what   time  to-day  within   the  bav 

The  homed)ound  shij)  may  ride. 


*  Tho  ribbon  i,n-ass  of  Southern  'l\'\i\s  {r/uilan's  iimcn'cana)  is  voin;uk:\blo  for  its  spitMidid  colors. 
+  Tbo  winsAod  soihIs  of  a  spotios  of  thistle. 
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"  *  STKADY,  THOU    FBK8UENINO    BREEZE,' 
UEB   1>AKK   EYEB   SAY—" 


Dreaming,  the  long  night  lionrs, 
Of  white  sails  coming  o'er  the  tossing  deep, 
At  dawn  this  morning  from  lier  strange,  gUid  sleej) 

She  rose  to  gather  flowers, 

Clips  honeyed  to  the  brim, 
And  frnits,  and  brilliant  gi-asses,  and  the  stems 
Of  myrtles,  with  their  waxen  diadems, 

To  offer  unto  him. 

Beside  tlie  chapel  porch. 
The  Gloria  ended,  lingering  now,  she  turns 
To  look,  as  on  the  brightening  spire  cross  burns 

The  morning's  golden  torch  ; 

Then  sees,  with  sober  glee. 
The  swifU  prophetic  sea-gulls  flying  south. 
Far  out  beyond  the  landlocked  harbor's  mouth, 

Into  the  open  sea. 


"  Steady,  thou  freshening  breeze," 
Her  dark  eyes  say,  as  o'er  the  sparkling  main 
She  gazes ;  "  steady,  till  thou  bring  again 

The  ship  from  distant  seas; 
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"  So,  er(!  Ills  golden  wine 
Tfici  sotting  Klin  adovvn  the  valley  pour, 
Dear  eyes  may  watch  with  me,  beside  the  door, 

The  autumn  day  decline." 

O  breeze  !  O  sea-birds  white  ! 
Y(!  may  not  bring  her  from  tliat  rocky  const — 
The  sti-and(Ml   shi}) — nor  wrest  the  teni[>est-tossed 

Fi'om  the  black  billow's  might; 

But  when  she  wearily 
Sliall  ])ray  for  comfort,  of  that  country  tell 
Where  all  the  lost- are  crowned  with  asphodel, 

And  there  is  no  more  sea. 
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'  YK   MAY    NOT    IIRINO    IIFII    FROM    THAT    UOOKY    OOA8T — 

Tin;  8TitANi»i:i>  BUir — " 


NEW  YORK  CITY  POST-OFFICE. 


(U.-> 


NEW  YORK  CITY  POST-OBTICE. 


OOM.EOriNU    I.KTTKUB. 


THERE  seems  to  be  no  preserved  evidence 
that  for  very  many  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  what  is  now  known  as  the  city  of  New 
York  there  was  any  officially  rccojjjnized  post- 
office.  The  population  was  small  in  numbers, 
and  there  were  no  business  inducements  which 
would  lead  to  much  correspondence.  The  very 
first  ships  which  arrived  after  the  primitive  set- 
tlement of  course  brought  letters  to  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  the  commencement  of  our  local 
office  was  naturally  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  the  city  ;  but  it  was  many  years  before  there 
was  a  population  which  called  for  any  system 
looking  toward  revenue. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  those  letters  re- 
lating to  the  cargo  were  delivered  to  the  mer- 
chants ;  the  members  of  the  exulting,  expecting 
crowd  which  welcomed  their  friends  received 
their  letters  from  hands  warm  with  the  grasf) 
of  friendship.  If  a  solitary  epistle  found  no 
owner,  it  was  left  in  the  possession  of  some 
responsible  private  citizen  until  called  for.  In 
time  the  intercourse  with  Holland  increased, 
and  there  gradually  developed  a  system  of  vol- 
untary distribution  which  became  eventually 
known   as   the   "coffee-house  delivery,"  wliicli 


maintained  its  popularity  and  usefulness  mote 
than  a  hundred  years. 

This  system  grew  out  of  the  custom  of  mas- 
ters of  vessels,  and  the  people  from  the  settle- 
ments of  Breucklyn,  Pavonia,  and  the  distant 
Hackensack,  leaving  at  some  agreed-ujjon  pop- 
ular tavern  letters  intrusted  to  them  which 
they  could  not  personally  deliver.  Here  these 
"waifs"  were  kept  in  a  small  box,  convenient- 
ly placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  or  gil)beted 
ingeniously  upon  the  surface  of  a  smooth  board, 
by  means  of  green  baize,  tape,  and  In-ass-head- 
ed  nails,  the  "composition"  displayed  the  while, 
like  some  choice  picture,  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  public  lotnn.  There  were  hang- 
ers-on at  these  popular  resorts  who  uncon- 
sciously acted  as  agents  for  this  arcadian  j)ost ; 
for  they  acquired  temporary  imjjortance,  and 
sometimes  a  bit  of  tobacco  or  a  glass  of  Schie- 
dam schnapps,  by  circulating  information  re- 
garding the  "letter  list."  It  was  a  curious 
sight,  these  old  dejiositories  of  commercial  spec- 
ulations and  homely  friendships.  Many  were 
the  neglected  letters  which  were  taken  and  ex- 
amined by  the  simjde-hearted  old  Ijurghers,  imtil 
the  superscrij)tions  were  entirely  defaced  by  the 
handling.  Cral)bed  writing  must,  under  the 
best  circumstances,  have  made  the  characteris- 
tic and  familiar  Holland  names  of  Guysbert 
van  Imbroecken  and  Kyndert  Jansen  van 
Hooghten  ai)])ear  very  much  like  an  imita- 
tion of  a  Virginia  fence ;  but  when  these  same 
letters  became  here  and  there  defaced  and 
stained  by  soiling  fingers,  the  superscription 
must  have  been  a  jumble  indeed.  It  is  assert- 
ed, however,  that  the  jjossiljlc  contents  of  these 
"  literary  orjihans"  were  sources  of  infinite  gos- 
sip to  the  loungers  at  the  tavern,  for  they  woidd 
sit  silently  and  smoke  for  long  hours  thinking 
over  the  important  matter,  occasionally  utter- 
ing the  vague  speculation  that  they  "  were  writ- 
ten by  somebody;"  and  after  this  severe  effort 
of  conjectural  thought  would  lapse  again  into 
dreamy  somnolency. 

The  tradition,  however,  is  doubtful  that  the 
earlier  Dutch  governors  received  their  official 
dispatches  through  the  coffee-house  delivery,  and 
continued  so  to  do  up  to  the  time  of  the  testy 
and  resolute  Stuyvesant,  who  conceived  the 
idea  that  more  rajjid  communication  with  the 
gubernatorial  head-quarters  might  be  had  by 
sending  these  important  documents,  without 
any  circumlocution,  to  his  official  residence. 

For  many  years,  even  after  the  English  took 
possession  of  New  York,  the  coffee-house  de- 
livery was  really  the  people's  institution  for  the 
distribution  of  written  information.  The  cus- 
tom continued  with  the  population  of  the  sea- 
port towns  of  turning  out  and  greeting  the 
arrival  of  every  important  vessel,  and  there 
followed  the  conse<pient  exchange  of  congrat- 
ulations, incpiirics,  and  letters;  and  even  after 
a  more  comprehensive  and  resjtonsiblc  system 
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«y  Hf'AiU'A  f/hrUhii:  oi'  i\i<',  f'olffhU'.^.     At  thi*  j>e-  cwJuirHiiit'A  \>y  tlie  hi^h  rate*,  of  \t<r9iUni^*:.      H() 


nod,  loy/ard  the  ';io*;e  of  tne  seventeenth  cen- 
t.ury ''J072;,  .S'e//  Vork  hoa^te'l  of  five  thoniian'J 
iiiliHhn.h.nV'',.  iJ'/th  i'}ii)a/|e)f/fj/a  and  y»<r>.i4>u 
were  her  ftuperior^,  in  \i<i\>H\ii,i\hU  and  cj/uttncr- 
ciaj  tut\fi It v>i.f I'-.f,^  and  their 
upon  th",  ne^</  ar7anv/'/r»cnt». 
\tr(',>,>.fA  y/'/'ti.  /{(it  New  V/ji/k  in  ^f/irit  re- 
mained a  mere  vilJa;<e,  for  itn  old  po/^'ilation 
wa!*,  rjMjie  ».ati>.fied  v/i;.f>  t'ltUiy;^  an  fh'-,y  were, 
and  revylut'Jy  iftnUtUiuicjl  hh  corre:'.j/ondence, 


lon;^^  indeed,  did  the  cj/ih-.f.  \ifmnfi  lit-Atvcry 
maintain  if*  f;<;f/nlarity,  that  we  find  ^' the  con- 
>.titnted  offjciah"  conifJainin;/  of  the  fact  a«  in- 
jnrin;<  the  revenrje,  and  i'ntuWy  an  attempt  wax 

citi/,en'<<    entered    made  to  hreak  np  the  oiHtom  hy  the  pnhlication 

wi'h  actively  ex~    of  »5evere  penalties. 

In  iJr.  FranklinV.  celehrated  examin;it;f>n  he- 
fore  the  Hodw;  of  r.'ommons*  Committee  on  the 
titnafion  of  the  colonic.^  we  find  the  following 
'jiie^tion*  and  an«twer.«i,  evidently  aimed  at  tfic 


whenever    it    y/a;?    ponnihle,    throu^/fi    private;    cz/ffee-honse  di*trif/ution  of  letfer** 


(loM%ttTrhK.    "  iJo  not  letter-  of,,en  come  info 
the  po*t'</ffice«  of  A n»ericf^ directed  to  inland 
t/>wf(<'.  wficre  no  po^.t  pjoe-t  ?" 
i>»»i,  I' JM.'/KM,^.   *'  YeH," 
CoMMirrKK.  'T'an  any  private  per.«(on  take 
lip  theite  letter*  arrd  carry  them  ax  directed  ?" 

l-»tj.  f'ljASK Msr.  **  ye«,  a  friend  of  the  per^fon 
may  rlo  it,  paying  the  poi<ta;<e  that  fia*  ac- 
crned," 

IJnt  for  many  year*,  in  «pite  of  tfii?.  j/overn- 
menfal  opj/O-'.ition,  New  York  city  kept  up  the 
crji^tom,  Th''-  i-h\U;cA\(>\WM  \nii\u\MU(A  their 
y/ere  completed  for  the  lU-l'tvc.ry  of  the  iJonton  po[;)ilarity,  'J'o  tliem  re«torted  the  chief  men 
mail  tv/ice  a  mont.fj,  and  propo-.itionM  to  e*-  and  the  v/it«  of  the  town.  At  them  were  to  he 
t.;»hlii'.f(  'A  f'xd  po^.'.  f/;  Alhany  were  a/lvertiwd,  !  met  tlie  f.ea-captainn  and  »;trafrp;<'-rH  from  ahroad, 
The  N'-w  York    < inziUc^  for  tfie  week   endin;<    and  j/on-jp  an.>.wered  tfte  jdace  of  the  daily  pa- 


mean",.  An  innovation  on  thi-«  cu*5tom  wax 
evjdent/y  made  hy  an  official  order,  inv-ued  in 
iO^ifJ,  that  ?vhip  \"A,U',r»,  muhl.  he  Hcnt  to  the  C'i>,- 
fy>m  hou-iC ;  and  //e  pr'-.s-um".  that  tl(<;  iiiunio 
ipal  j/overnment  came  to  the  re>.cfie  in  I^/^2, 
.'/y  pa>,>,Inp',  an  act  ostahl/sthinp;  a  \ii»X  <AY\':'',. 

In  the  year  J 710  tl<<;  i'0'.tma>,>er  O'-neral 
of  Great  Britain  dire/;;ed  the  e;tal/li;'.hm«-.nt  of 
-i  "chief  lett",r  office"  in  the  city  of  .New 
York,  i'hila/JeJphia  havin^^  heen  previounly 
ma'le  tf»e  head  /j  iarter--,  of  the  colonial  orj/.ani  ■ 
/atiou,      in  tfc.  j-ucc'iedinji^  y'-'»r  arranj',eni«',ntH 


the  ''id  of  .May,  J7'i2,  ha-,  the  following;  inter- 
"'/'tie  New  Y'/rk   i>h¥.i-^»ft'if/;   vAil    h't   f.rhh'/'A   t/>- 

■tHiTfilW  to  ttc;  Uf/f^'r/T/i'MtOf  tt)';  t/,0  i)';(P'/ri'.  Oii  iUOiuU 

"  l',.i',n/,f!i>  'u'.ii'ti.,  y.».'\.,  I'.  M," 
in  1710  a  crnnplete  road  y/a'.«.  "  f/la/ed"  from 
i'aul(i».  Hook  ^A';r*.f'.y  ('Atyj  to  I'hiladelpfiia, 
over  which  road,  y/ithorit  any  t.f;)f.<;^i  intervalH 
of  tim'-,,  th",  mail  '//an  carrl",d  on  horiehaek  h«-. 
twe/;n  i'hiladelf>hia  and  .N'".w  Y^^rk, 

Twenty -/;ne  yearn  ''17,'^;;;  afr.er  the  notice  we 
have  quo?<',r|  of  tfie  ref/<oval  r;f  the  New  York 
pOHf^-ofhce  to  /iroadv/ay  y/e  find  it  >.tiH  in  tl/e 
■•.ame  location,  f/ut  dei-.i;/,nated  a>,  fj'-.in;/  r^ppoiif; 
Bowlinj/;  (/reer*,  and  tliat  it  would  h",  Of<en  f.ve.ry 
day,  nave  Saturday  alre.rnoofj  and  Sunday,  from 
''z  to  12  A.M.,  '•,;cc<-,pt  on  j/o^.t  ni^/fits?,  when  at 
tendance  woiild  f>",  p^ivcn  until  ten  at  nip^fit. 
Signed,  Alexander  Golden,  Deputy  i'O'.tmai-.ter, 
atid  S<!cretary  and  Gomptrr<ll",r. 

i>r.  i''ranklin  m(i:-.t  have  heen  very  active  ir 
the  eittahlirhrnent  <<f  po^-.tal   farilitien  throuj^h- 


per ;  and  tliere  was?  kept  up  the  "card-rack," 
Mtickinj/;  full  of  letters  and  fjuvinent*  notices  ;  nor 
would  j;uhlic  opinion  ".'-.verfily  cwndemn  thi-tcu.H- 
tom,  i'.o  f;eculiar  to  .New  York.  ICven  the  fir»t 
'I'otil'ific  Goffef.  fioii^e,,  a«<  it  wa«  called,  liad  itn 
place  for  exchanjrin;/  h-.ttern,  it  was  fiot  lintil 
it  wa>.  found  r^ut  l*y  e,xperienee  that  a  wfJI  r(;;(u- 
lated  city  f^o^t  wan  ^^^afer,  of  Ic-.h  troufile,  and 
more  <',z[»';ditiou'',  that  the  coffee- houne  letter 
di>-.tiif*ution  came  tf;  an  end. 

'i'h'-,  oj»pr«-.>-.''ion--.  of  the  coloriien  hy  the  iirit- 
ii^h  y/r/i-.nnficui  <k.<um\iiU(A  a  nov^J  form  of  in- 
flip^nation,  v/hieh  (-.'/, \)T(:*',^(-A  \\M.tA\'  hy  tfie  decided 
]t',\\riiu'-\v,'-  of  y/hat  appear*,  to  fiave  her-.n  a  "  eon- 
tiu'tntal  f'O-t,"  v/hi'h  v/a:'.  e.arri'-,d  on  in  o()f)OHi- 
lion  to  tli»:  one  ufid*-.r  the  contrr^l  of  thr^  f-.n^rlinh 
I'oi-.tma^fter  G'-.n'-.ral,  for  v/e  find  a  nr^tice  that 
tfie  deptjty  r,r  tfie  liriti-.h  p^overnrn^nt  wan  vain 
|y  endeavoring;  to  k'-ep  up  a  fjO'-.t-offio;. 

Al'-.xand",r  Gohh-.n  remained  pO'-.tnia-.ter  uj) 
to  th'-.  I»r':akin;^  out  f>f  the  itevolution,  for  in  tlu-, 
y<-.ar  pr'-.viou". '' I  77ri;  liin  name  apfje.arn  in  the 
(Jm.tUc  in  f:f,rinectiori  with  the  ofhcr-    and  with 


otit  the  colonic;^. ;  for  in  the  year  I  7';i'J,  much  to  I  tfie  additifmal  f,rie  of  a;'/rit  for  the,  I'.fi;.di  •,li  pack- 
hj«  pergonal  j^atii-.facti'/n,  he  wa!*.  ajij/ointed  i'o;»t-  etti,  wfiir;h  ".ailed  ou^'-,  a'rnonth. 
jnuHter  (i'-.neral,  //ith  a  s?mall  s-.alary,  which,'  I-'pon  th'-.  fir  iti-fi  troo|;>.  taking  po4t«e<4tion  of 
it  wan  <juaintly  add'-.d,  "he  could  fiave  if  he  |  N'-w  York,  th'-.  old  record  fd' tfie  po^.t-ofTlce  di«- 
coiild  ift-A.  it."  I'lit  in  j^pitfc  of  tfie  e>»taf/li>hfnent  ]  appear-t.  I'or  >.(:vi:u  year«  it  wa^  af»oliy.hed  hy 
of  a  city  j/oi-.t  forty  year;-,  previously,  .Sew  York  i  lf»e  e.xactiofm  lA  the  provont  rnarhhal,  and  Utile 
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forrespondence  ensued  not  connected  with  the 
movements  of  troops,  William  Bedlow  was 
the  first  postmaster  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
as  his  name  appears  in  that  connection  in  1785  ; 
but  in  the  succeeding  year  (1 786)  Sebastian  Bau- 
man  was  postmaster  ;  and  in  the  first  directory 
of  the  city  ever  published — in  which  we  find  926 
names  of  citizens,  the  members  of  Congress, 
etc.,  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  President — is  the 
following  advertisement : 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  THE  MAILS 

AT  THE  POST-OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

ARRIVALS. 

FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  ALBANY. 

From  November  \st  to  May  \st. 
On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at  seven  o'clock  p.m. 

From  May  \st  to  November  \st. 
On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  eight  o'clock 

P.M. 

FROM    THE   SOUTHWARD. 

From  November  1st  to  May  Ist. 
On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  niTie  o'clock 
r.M. 

DEPARTURES. 
FOR   NEW   ENGLAND   AND   ALBANY. 

From  November  1st  to  May  1st. 
On  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  at  te7i  o'clock 
r.M. 

From  May  1st  to  November  1st. 
On  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  at  ten  o'clock 

P.M. 

FOR   THE   SOUTHWARD. 

From  November  1st  to  May  1st. 
On  Sunday  and.  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 

From  May  1st  to  November  1st. 
On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  four  o'clock 

***  Letters  must  be  in  the  office  half  an  hour  before 
closing. 

Congress  in  those  early  days  was  more  consid- 
erate of  the  personal  comforts  of  the  post-ofl[ice 
clerks  than  at  the  present  time ;  for,  with  busi- 


[  ness  that  was  scarcely  worth  noticing  under  the 
\  head  of  "labor,"  that  deliberative  body  found 
heart  to  pass  a  solemn  act  directing  "that  all 
letters  left  at  the  post  a  half  hour  before  the 
time  of  making  up  the  mail  must  be  forwarded 
therein."  Therefore,  advertised  the  sagacious 
Sebastian  Bauman,  all  letters  left  at  the  office 
not  conformable  with  this  act  will  be  left  over 
until  the  next  post !  The  income  of  the  New 
York  post-office  the  first  year  (178G)  of  this 
most  excellent  red-tape  official  was  $2789  84  ; 
and  from  this  amount,  as  a  starting-point,  can 
be  correctly  estimated  the  annual  increase  of 
the  postal  business  of  New  York  city. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  Washington  was 
inaugurated  President,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  General  Post-office  as  now  organized  im- 
mediately followed.  Samuel  Osgood  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General,  and  assumed  his 
duties  in  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  tuition 
of  Sebastian  Bauman.  What  should  be  done 
with  this  important  official  was  evidently  a  sub- 
ject of  Congressional  discussion ;  for  we  find 
officially  recorded,  that  "the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shall  not  keep  any  office  separate  from  the 
one  in  which  the  mails  arriving  in  Ncav  York 
are  opened  and  distributed,  that  he  may  by  his 
presence  prevent  irregularities,  and  rectify  mis- 
takes which  may  occur."  In  fact,  this  now 
most  important  officer  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  his  solitary  assistant  and  one  clerk, 
then  had  nothing  to  do  ;  so  they  took  their  first 
lessons  in  the  service  in  the  post-office  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  At  this  time  there  were 
throughout  the  United  States  seventy-five  le- 
gally established  post-offices  and  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  of  post- 
office  routes. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  national  capital  was 
transferred  to  Philadelphia,  which  had  three  pen-  ' 
ny-post  carriers  when  New  York  had  one — sug- 
gestive data  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
the  two  cities  at  that  time.  The  Southern,  or 
Philadelphia,  mail  left  New  York  daily,  the  East- 
ern mail  tri-weekly,  special  mails  for  New  Jer- 
sey and  Long  Island  once  a  week.  Mails  to 
Albany  were  carried  on  horseback,  contractor's 
remuneration,  "postage  collected." 

"Colonel"  Sebastian  Bauman  disappears  in 
1803;  and  his  successor,  Josias  Ten  Eyck,  aft- 
er what  was  to  the  public  probably  an  unevent- 
ful year,  gave  way  to  General  Theodorus  Bai- 
ley, who  received  his  appointment  January  2, 
1804,  and  who  satisfactorily  performed  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry. General  Bailey  was  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  in  the  community.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  two  ses- 
sions, and  a  United  States  Senator  in  1803, 
which  position  he  held  one  year,  and  then  re- 
signed to  assume  the  duties  of  postmaster. 

The  post-office  was  removed  from  Broadway 
by  General  Bailey,  who  established  it  in  a  house 
he  had  purchased,  29  William  Street,  corner  of 
Garden,  now  Exchange  Place.  The  building, 
even  at  that  early  day, was  con^de^'^An£Lspal^e.n^  ,, , 
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of  as  an  "old-fasliioned  house,"  The  windows 
were  wide  apart,  and  between  the  two  on  the 
lower  story  was  a  narrow  door,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  protected  by  a  stoop  lined  with  the 
usual  wooden  benches.  A  single  dormer-win- 
dow broke  up  the  monotony  of  the  peaked  roof. 
The  window-frame  on  the  left  of  the  door  was 
divided  into  the  novelty  of  small  boxes  (now 
for  the  first  time  introduced),  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  number.  The  office  occupied  was 
twelve  feet  in  width  and  fifteen  deep.  The 
room  was  so  small  that  it  soon  became  over- 
crowded, and  the  increase  of  the  newspa])er 
mail  became  so  great  that  William  Coleman, 
publisher  of  the  Kverdmj  Post,  who  kept  a  book- 
store corner  of  William  and  Wall  streets,  used 
to  take  the  accumulated  newspapers,  generally 
of  an  entire  week,  over  to  his  store,  and  assort 
them  at  his  leisure,  tying  up  each  distribution 
with  a  string,  and  then  sending  them  back  to 
the  post-office  to  be  distributed  through  the 
mails. 

General  Bailey  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  with  his  family.  In  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  tiiose  times,  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  he  closed  up  the  lower  part  of  the  door 
and  joined  his  family  at  dinner.  If  any  parties 
wer*^  delayed  by  this  attention  to  refreshments, 
they  would,  if  strangers,  reach  around,  and, 
seizing  hold  of  the  huge  lion-headed  knocker, 
make  a  clatter  that  could  be  heard  a  block  away. 
If  the  solitary  clerk  answered  this  clamor,  he 
generally  remarked  that  the  banks  closed  be- 
tAveen  twelve  and  one,  and  why  shouldn't  the 
post-office?  and,  with  other  evidences  of  dissat- 
isfaction, woidd  dismiss  the  impatient  citizens. 
But  if  General  Bailey  was  forced  to  reply,  he 
would  answer  the  call  with  the  courtliness  of 
an  officer  of  the  army  associated  with  General 
Washington,  and  he  would  dismiss  the  inquirer 
after  written  and  sealed  information  witli  the 
same  old-school  bow  with  which  he  would  have 
delivered  an  order  from  head-quarters  or  a  bou- 
quet to  a  lady.  If  any  of  General  Bailey's  per- 
sonal acquaintances  happenetl  to  call  in  an  un- 
propitious  hour,  and  no  one  was  in  attendance, 
they  would  help  themselves,  carefully  leaving 
the  money  for  postage  on  the  table,  which  occu- 
pied almost  the  entire  interior  of  tlie  room. 

The  establishment  of  the  "embargo"  in  the 
year  1807  paralyzed  all  business,  and,  of  course, 
seriously  affected  that  of  the  post-office.  From 
this  time  onward  for  several  years  tliere  was  lit- 
tle that  occurred  of  general  interest.  It  was 
not  until  the  agitation  of  the  right  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  impress  seamen  sailing  under 
the  American  fiag  that  New  York  was  aroused 
from  what  seemed  to  be  a  chronic  apathy,  and 
the  name  of  General  Bailey,  the  postmaster, 
suddenly  appears,  among  others,  attached  to 
certain  resolutions  resenting  this  monstrous 
assumption  on  the  part  "  of  the  self-styled  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,"  The  war  of  1812  folloAved, 
and  the  post-office  business  continued  to  suffer. 
The  clerical  force,  in  consequence,  was  reduced 
one-third  by  the  dismissal  of  a  junior  clerk ; 


Archibald  Forrester,  one  of  the  two  retained, 
acting  occasionally  as  a  volunteer  in  throwing 
up  earth-works  "above  King's  Bridge,"  and 
again  in  superintending  laborers  engaged  in 
constructing  the  round  fort  which  still  adorns 
the  Battery.  Jimmy  Mower,  the  junior  clerk, 
was  drafted,  but  saved  his  place  by  hiring  a  sub- 
stitute. Thus  the  post-office  took  a  front  rank 
in  the  patriotic  efforts  made  to  save  the  nation- 
al honor.  This  war  excitement  had  a  healthy 
action  on  the  country ;  the  post-office  business 
began  to  increase,  and  from  that  time  steadily 
developed  in  importance. 

In  the  summer  of  1822  the  city  was  desolated 
by  the  yellow  fever,  and  was  almost  absolutely 
deserted  by  its  population.  The  infected  dis- 
trict was  separated  from  the  outer  world  by  a 
high  board  fence,  which  ran  across  the  city 
through  the  line  of  Duane,  and  what  was  then 
known  as  Harrison  Street.  Persons  who  had 
the  temerity  to  climb-.to  the  top  of  this  barri- 
cade relate  that  in  the  height  of  the  plague  not 
a  living  person  could  be  seen.  The  post-office, 
for  the  public  accommodation,  was  moved  to 
Greenwich  village,  the  desks,  mail  -  bags,  and 
all  making  hardly  enough  to  overcrowd  a 
modern  furniture  cart.  The  building  tempo- 
rarily aj)propriated  was  a  handsome  two-story 
frame  house,  erected  for  a  bank  but  not  occu- 
pied, situated  corner  of  Asylum,  now  Fourth, 
and  what  was  subsequently  known  as  Bank 
Street.  The  magnificent  trees  which  surround- 
ed the  house  still  have  representatives  standing 
in  Hammond  Street.  Between  Greenwich  vil- 
lage and  New  York  at  that  time  was  a  vast 
tract  of  unoccupied  and  broken  land.  Wood- 
cock and  snipe  "from  the  Jerseys"  still  found 
shelter  in  the  marshes,  the  waters  of  which 
drained  through  old  Canal  Street. 

When  the  yellow  fever  was  raging,  the  rural 
population  of  the  village,  much  to  their  annoy- 
ance, found  their  houses  filled  with  peo})le  fiv- 
ing  for  their  lives  ;  these  inflictions  were  borne 
with  patience,  since  any  fears  were  quieted  by 
liberal  pay  for  shelter  ;  but  when  the  post-office 
arrived,  followed  by  the  fear-stricken  clerks, 
they  concluded  that  disaster  had  indeed  f^\llen 
in  their  midst,  and  that  the  letters  and  those 
grim  road- worn  mail-bags  were  but  seeds  and 
depositories  of  pestilence.  With  the  sharp, 
biting  frost  of  the  latter  part  of  November  the 
post-office  was  removed  back  to  its  old  quar- 
ters. 

In  the  year  1825  there  was  an  imperative 
demand  for  better,  or  rather  for  more  roomy, 
accommodations,  and  the  government  leased 
the  "Academy  Building,"  opposite  Dr.  Mat- 
thew's churcli  in  Garden  (now  Exchange)  Street. 
The  free  school  which  had  been  its  occupant 
for  many  previous  years  was  under  the  control 
of  the  "  Reformed  Dutch  Consistory,"  It  was  a 
two-story  wooden  building,  and  familiar  to  the 
youthful  population,  and  especially  "the  rising 
young  men,"  for  they  had  one  and  all  within  its 
inclosure  been  more  or  less  severely  disciplined 
in  the  principles  of  a  useful  education,  and  had 
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been  physically  invigorated  by  the  virtues  of  a 
sound  thrashing. 

The  front  of  the  building  had  some  preten- 
sions to  novelty  by  slight  attempts  at  ornamen- 
tation, and  the  unusual  covering  of  a  flat  roof. 
On  one  side  wns  a  small  pen,  through  which 
was  the  entrance  into  the  yard,  and  underneath 
was  a  sort  of  dungeon  for  the  confinement,  if  so 
ordered,  of  fractious  boys,  whom  reason,  min- 
gled with  Scripture,  worldly  advice,  and  birchen 
rods,  had  failed  to  reform.  On  the  opposite 
side  was  Postmaster  Bailey's  residence,  a  nar- 
row two-story  house,  with  a  single  dormer-win- 
dow, and  a  cellar  in  the  basement,  protected 
from  observation  by  doors,  which,  from  their 
propitious  angle,  formed  the  "  summer  sliding- 
pond"  of  Young  New  York. 

In  this  new  location  two  windows  were  knock- 
ed into  one,  and  the  acquired  space  was  filled 
up  with  nine  hundred  letter  boxes,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  many,  they  were  soon  leased 
for  business  purposes.  To  make  every  thing 
satisfactory  to  the  public.  General  Bailey  obtain- 
ed permission  from  the  government  to  build  a 
wooden  shed  over  the  sidewalk,  so  that  people 
waiting  at  the  delivery  window  were  protected 
from  the  snow  and  rain.  At  this  time  there 
were  eight  clerks  —  W.  B.  Taylor,  Joseph 
Dodd,  George  Abell,  Courtcr  Goodwin,  W.  S. 
Dunham,  James  Lynch,  James  Mower,  and 
Charles  Forrester.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1871,  three  of  these  clerks,  after  forty-five  years 
of  faithful  service,  were  still  at  work,  viz.,  W. 
B.  Taylor,  Joseph  Dodd,  and  Charles  Forrester ; 
the  two  last  named  are  all  that  are  left  of  those 
who  were  on  duty  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century. 

In  those  days  the  prevailing  spirit  was  one  of 


quiet.  There  was  not  ajTparentJy  even  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  "lightning  speed"  which  is 
characteristic  of  every  event  of  this  generation  ; 
for,  thirty  or  foi'ty  years  ago,  a  voyage  from  Liv- 
erpool to  New  York  was  "  rapid"  if  accomplish- 
ed within  two  months,  and  quite  satisfactoiy  if 
not  })rolonged  to  ninety  days.  Even  after  the 
lapse  of  this  last-mentioned  time,  there  was  no 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  self-possessed  friends. 
The  vessel,  they  would  say,  has  met  with  some 
accident  and  put  fn  at  Fayal,  of  Azores  or  West- 
ern Islands,  then  a  sort  of  half-way  station,  where 
ships  and  passengers  alike  rested  from  their  fa- 
tigues. After  repairing  sails  and  cordage,  and 
supplying  the  exhausted  stores  of  provisions,  the 
good  ship  and  easy-going  passengers  would  re- 
new their  slow  progress  westward,  possibly  con- 
suming a  third  of  a  year  in  the  voyage.  It  was 
after  one  of  these  "long-drawn-out  events," 
when  the  skipper  probably  consumed  more  time 
to  get  his  craft  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  "  Dover 
Street  dock"  than  is  now  necessary  to  make  the 
entire  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  that  a  pas- 
senger, evidently  born  out  of  his  time,  so  fully 
realized  the  misery  of  the  programme  that  he 
indignantly,  and  with  some  tendency  to  hyper- 
bole, asserted,  "  that  if  all  the  trees  in  the  world 
were  pens,  and  all  the  men  in  the  world  scribes, 
and  all  the  water  in  the  sea  ink,  they  couldn't  ^ 
explain  the  calamity  of  such  a  voyage." 

There  were  no  telegraphs,  no  speedy  move- 
ments by  the  aid  of  steam,  and  consequently 
nothing  of  what  is  now  designated  newspaper 
enterprise.  As  a  consequence,  the  people, 
even  like  their  Knickerbocker  predecessors,  de- 
pended u})on,  and  were  quite  satisfied  to  wait 
upon,  chance  for  information.  A  well-known 
citizen  "  from  the  interior,"  now  designated  the 
"rural  districts,"  was  button-holed  ("interview- 
ed," we  would  say)  under  tlie  post-oflice  shed 
regarding  the  corn  and  potato  crop  of  his  section. 
A  "Southerner,"  or  a  live  sea-captain,  or  a  pas- 
senger "just  from  Europe,"  were  severally  per- 
fect magazines  of  news.  Information  thus  ob- 
tained— if  used  with  spirit — would  frequently 
appear  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  Here  at  the 
post-ofiice  was  to  be  met,  every  ])leasant  morn- 
ing, Charles  King  of  the  American,  Redwood 
Fisher  of  the  Dailij  Adcertiser,  and  the  pleas- 
antest  man  of  all  the  press,  Major  Mordecai 
Noah  of  the  Courier,  and  other  distinguished 
editors,  who,  having  exchanged  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  the  day,  would  in  an  oracular 
maimer  give  utterance  to  startling  political  or 
social  observations,  the  ])leasant  interlude  very 
likely  terminating  in  a  practical  joke,  profanely 
indulged  in  by  an  irreverent  bank  clerk,  or  val- 
uable assistant  of  a  popular  auctioneer. 

But  the  post-oflice  had  among  its  clerks 
Jimmy  Mower.  He  was  a  smart  business  man, 
of  wonderful  capacity  for  work,  and  of  the  most 
equable  good-nature.  In  addition,  he  was  pret- 
ty well  read ;  he  boasted  that  he  got  his  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  his  business  of  dis- 
tributing the  newspaj)ers.  One  of  his  jokes 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  in  the  war  he  was 
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drafted,  hut,  to  avoid  the  responsibility,  hired  a 
substitute,  who  was  killed  at  the  famous  sortie 
on  Fort  Erie,  (/unada  frontier,  and  consequent- 
ly that  he  (Jimmy  Mower)  had  been  killed  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  that  his  bones 
were  absolutely  whitening  on  the  battle-field. 
His  ctlorts  to  get  a  pension  for  his  heirs  and 
get  his  j)()st-ofIice  ])ay  sit  the  same  time  i^roved 
:i  puzzler  to  the  best  legal  minds.  The  fasliion 
of  the  times  w^as  rather  "stately,"  but  Mower, 
dead  as  he  Avas,  had  life  enough  in  him  to 
amuse  his  fellow-clerks  by  sometimes  joining  in 
the  conversations  held  under  the  shed  outside 
of  the  ))ost-oilice,  and  turning  wliat  was  serious 
into  riditude.  He  generally  hallooed  his  remarks 
t  hrough  a  broken  ])ane  of  glass,  at  the  same  time 
making  his  hands  idmost  invisible  in  the  distri- 
bution of  mail  matter. 

He  Avas  i)opular  with  the  crowd,  and  if  he 
could  give  the  erudite  (Charles  King,  or  the  sub- 
tle Redwood  Eishcr,  or  the  Avorthy  Major  Noah 
what  the  "boys"  termed  a  "side-winder,"  it 
woidd  set  the  jjost-oflice  congregation  in  a  roar. 
It'  Jimmy  Avas  turned  on  by  some  indignant 
individual  Avho  didn't  see  his  joke,  the  light- 
hearted  ollicial  retreated  to  the  interior  of  the 
])ost-olIi(re,  leaving  the  vehement  elocpience  in- 
tone ed  for  his  head  to  be  expended  against  the 
obtruding  glass,  (-olonel  J)odd  and  C/hiirley 
Forrester,  who  are  still  clerks  in  the  jKjst-olIicc, 
Avcre  great  admirers  of  Jimmy  Mower,  and  tlie}^ 
still  insist,  after  forty-live  years  of  serious  re- 
llection  on  the  subject,  that  Mower  Avas  the 
smartest  man  they  ever  knew,  and  that  in  his 
jights  Avith  "the  editors  and  the  big-bugs"  he 
always  got  the  advantage. 

The  i)ost-()nice  noAv  1)egan  to  be  an  institu- 
tion, and  this  growing  imj)ortance  Avas  pleasant 
to  General  IJailey,  avIio,  Avilli  more  enlarged 
(piarters  and  a  j)rivate  house  entirely  at  his  dis- 
])osal,  seemed  to  groAV  more  courtly  than  ever, 
and  dispensed  his  pleasant  hosi)itality  of  conver- 
sation from  the  benches  of  his  front-door,  Avhere 
he  coidd  often  be  seen  side  by  side  Avith  the 
Clintons,  the  Willetts,  and  Schuylers,  indulg- 
ing in  mutual  congratulations  upon  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  country,  both  of  w  hich  they  had 
assisted  to  rescue  from  colonial  dependence  and 
place  on  the  high-road  to  iiational  greatness. 

At  that  time  there  were  six  letter-carriers, 
the  extreme  up-town  boundary  of  their  field 
of  labor  being  a  straight  line  crossing  the  isl- 
and at  Catharine  and  Canal  streets.  Colonel 
Jleeside  Avas  now  becoming  of  national  im- 
portance by  his  connection  Avith  the  Fost-othcc 
l)e])artment.  He  carried  the  great  Southern 
mail  through  from  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Fhiladelphia,  delivering  it  by  contract  at  I'au- 
lus  Hook  (Jersey  City).  Here  it  Avas  taken 
l)ossession  of  by  Colonel  Dodd,  Avho  brouglit 
over  the  bags  in  a  skiff,  and  then  trundled  them 
up  to  Garden  Street  in  a  AvheelbarroAv. 

At  the  foot  of  Rivington  Street,  in  the  year 
1825,  Avas  an  important  spot  of  high  ground, 
knoAvn  as  "  iMaidiattan  Island" — a  i>lace  Avhere 
were  located  the  shi])-yards,  among  them  the 


large  one  belonging  to  Henry  Eckford,  The 
pro])rietors  of  these  yards  had  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  tlie  South,  especially  Avlth 
Georgia  and  Florida,  from  Avhich  States  they 
obtained  their  fat  pine  and  live-oak  used  in 
ship-building.  Mr.  Charles  Forrester,  more 
than  forty  years  an  employe'  of  the  j)Ost-oflice, 
and  Avho  still  performs  his  daily  and  arduous 
duties,  then  a  boy,  lived  in  the  suburbs,  ami  he 
Avould  bring  up  the  letters  directed  to  these 
siiip-builders,  carry  them  across  the  Avet  mead- 
ows that  lined  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
and  deliver  them  to  their  owners. 

The  year  1825  Avas  made  memorable  by  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Reeside  obtained  the  contract 
to  carry  the  mails  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
the  route  being  over  the  old  post-road.  Ree- 
side's  stages  Avere  very  shoAvy,  drawn  by  four 
blooded  Virginia  horses,  and  driven  by  the  most 
accom])lished  "Jehus." 

On  i)leasant  summer  afternoons  the  people 
confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  island  Avo'uld 
))urposely  Avalk  uj)  the  Bowery  to  see  the  "Bos- 
ton mail"  come  in.  Some  lime  before  the  ve- 
hicle reached  the  old  hay-scales,  jtist  Avhere  the 
Cooper  Institute  now  stands,  the  driver  Avould 
herald  his  ap])roach  by  a  melodious  Avinding  of 
his  horn;  then,  laying  aside  this  vulgar  instru- 
ment, be  would  assume  his  legitimate  sceptre, 
the  whip,  Avhich  he  Avould  harmlessly  crack  over 
the  heads  of  his  si)irited  steeds  Avith  a  noise 
that,  on  a  clear  day,  could  be  "heard  a  mile," 

On  Saturdays  the  jolly  school  boys  and  girls 
Avould  gather  together  under  the  tall  jjojdars 
and  button-wood  trees,  and  as  the  stage  dashed 
along  they  Avould  Avave  their  hands  as  a  wel- 
come, and  the  most  venturesome  Avould  catch 
hold  of  the  straps,  and  thus  have  the  gloiy 
of  riding  a  few  yards  under  the  overhanging 
"boot."  The  characteristic  gamins  of  that  i)e- 
riod  A\(>uld  evince  their  enthusiasm  by  fohowing 
the  coach  and  rollicking  in  the  dust  of  its  revolv- 
ing Avheels ;  Avould  cheer  it  and  its  passengers 
to  the  end  of  the  route  ;  and  especially  Avas  this 
the  case  Avhen  the  driver  Avould  make  purjiose- 
ly  abortive  attenii)ts  to  drive  these  human  flies 
aAvay  Avith  his  Avhij),  or  a  jocose  passenger  Avould 
bandy  Avit  Avith  the  boys,  and  make  them  crazy 
Avith  delight  by  the  scattering  of  a  feAV  pennies 
in  the  road. 

Jn  tlie  winter  these  gay  coaches  Avere  ])ut 
aside,  anil  in  their  ])lace  Avas  a  huge  box  on 
Avheels,  the  combination  not  unlike  a  hearse, 
in  the  heart  of  which  Avas  deposited  the  load. 
The  ]iractice  then  Avas  to  abandon  passengers, 
when  the  roads  were  heavy  fi'om  mud  and  rain, 
and  carry  the  mails;  but  nowadays,  if  the  re- 
jiorts  from  many  of  the  existing  stage  routes 
be  true,  .under  unfavorable  circumstances  the 
tirivers  abandon  the  mails  to  carry  the  passen- 
gers, Amos  Kendall,  the  indefatigable  Fost- 
master-General,  by  his  industry  and  good  man- 
agement, reduced  the  carrying  time  betAveen 
NcAv  York  and  New  Orleans  from  sixteen  to 
seven  days.  The  event  Avas  celebrated  at  the 
Merchants'  Exchange   and   the   post-oflice   by 
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the  raising  of  the  national  standard,  and  there 
was  a  general  rejoicing  in  Wall  Street.  Jimmy 
Mower  ^liad  his  joke  by  gravely  asserting,  that 
all  newspapers  delivered  at  the  office  from 
New  Orleans  less  than  sixteen  days  old  were 
printed  at  the  Adcertiser  office. 

Progress  was  now  perceptible  in  the  whole 
city  in  the  evident  growth  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. The  merchants  (1825)  were  suddenly 
inspired  with  the  ambition  to  have  an  Exchange 
worthy  of  their  increasing  importance,  and  an 
honor  to  the  growing  metropolis.  To  realize 
this  idea  they  purchased  a  lot  of  seventy  feet 
fronting  on  Wall  Street,  and  at  that  time  prac- 
tically between  William  and  Pearl  streets.  The 
foundations  of  the  building  were  laid  with  im- 
posing ceremonies,  and  its  gradual  erection, 
joined  with  the  promising  grandeur,  was  to 
the  citizens  a  source  of  daily  surprise  and  self- 
congratulation.  In  due  time  the  structure  was 
completed,  and  to  give  proper  importance  to 
the  event,  and  a  characteristic  recognition  of 
one  of  New  York's  greatest  financiers  and  law- 
yers, a  marble  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  placed  conspicuously  under  the  dome. 


The  "  solid  men"  went  from  this  stately  i)ilc 
around  to  the  humble  post-office  in  Garden 
Street,  and  the  board  front  and  "shanty"  shed 
became  distasteful  to  their  eyes  and  unworthy 
of  the  city.  This  public  sentiment  was  utilized 
into  well-written  articles  for  the  newspapers, 
and  the  people  grew  suddenly  ambitious  for  a 
better  and  more  convenient  post-otHce.  The 
merchants  favored  the  idea,  and  a  part  of  the 
basement  of  the  new  Exchange  was  leased  to 
the  federal  government,  and  in  the  year  1827 
the  post-office  was  established  in  its  new  and 
excellent  quarters. 

Wall  Street  at  this  time  presented  a  pictur- 
esque mingling  of  the  highest  social  life  with 
churches,  banks,  and  business  stores  com- 
bined. That  it  was  in  a  transition  state  was 
apparent,  yet  we  much  doubt  if  the  fact  was 
fully  realized  by  even  the  most  sagacious  citi- 
zens. The  monetary  institutions  had  a  solid, 
unpretentious  look,  and  the  buildings  in  which 
they  were  lodged,  in  some  instances,  were  oc- 
cupied in  their  upper  stories  by  the  presidents, 
or  cashiers,  with  their  families.  Then  our 
most   solid   merchants  did  not  find  it  incon- 
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sistent  to  live  over  their  stores,  and  have  at 
their  tables  their  contidential  clerks.  Large 
trees  still  shaded  the  sidewalks,  and  private 
residences  were  to  be  seen,  at  the  windows  of 
which,  after  bnsiness  hours,  the  ladies  of  the 
honsehold  j)resented  themselves,  or,  standing  at 
the  front-door,  according  to  the  early  custom 
of  New  York,  chatted  with  neighbors.  "Wall 
Street  Church"  and  grounds  occupied  half  the 
block  that  reached  from  Nassau  to  Broadway; 
while  over  the  whole  towered  the  venerable  pile 
known  as  "Old  Trinity,"  its  grave-yard  adding 
to  the  rural  aspect,  and  giving  an  air  of  quiet  to 
the  surroundings.  The  JNIerchants'  Exchange 
occupied  only  the  eastern  half  of  the  scpiare  on 
which  it  Avas  built ;  and  directly  adjoining  it 
was  a  little  candy  shop,  where  they  sold  spruce- 
beer  and  "  tafty"  by  the  ])enny's  worth.  Then 
came  the  shop  of  a  fashionable  haberdasher, 
and  on  the  corner  was  Benedict's  well-known 
watch  establishment,  the  regulator  of  which 
governed  Wall  Street  time. 

In  the  rear  of  the  eastern  corner  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  Exchange  was  located  the  celebrated 
lunch-room  of  Ciiarley  King,  IIow  his  restau- 
rant would  compare  with  the  more  i)retentious 
ones  of  modern  date  we  will  not  assert ;  but  for 
hearty  good-will,  substantial  fare,  high  respect- 
ability, and  unquestioned  manners,  the  })roprie- 
tors  of  this  now  almost  forgotten  lunch-room 
have  not,  since  its  destruction,  been  surpassed. 
In  the  basement  corner  of  Wall  and  Hanover 
streets  James  Buchanan,  British  consul,  and 
David  Hale  printed  a  pai)er  with  the  hai)i)ily 
selected  name  of  Journal  of  Cominerce.  It  was 
at  the  commencement  an  unpretending  sheet, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  semi-religious  in 
its  tone,  and  refused  advertisements  for  the  sale 
of  liquors,  was  assumed  to  be  a  "temperance 
sheet."  Among  the  well  known  characters 
then  living  in  New  York  was  one  "Johnny 
Edwards,  scale-beam  maker."  He  lived  "up 
town,"  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Fourth  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  He  was  a 
man  of  the  most  harmless  eccentricity,  dress- 
ing himself  in  a  Quaker  garb,  and  riding  about 
in  a  rickety  old  gig.  He  used  sometimes  to 
come  clown  to  Wall  Street  in  business  hours, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  crowd  in  front  of 
the  Exchange,  would  proceed  to  harangue  the 
"thoughtless  generation"'  on  the  virtues  of  his 
patent  scale  beams,  ami  the  necessities  of  tem- 
perance. As  he  clinched  his  arguments  re- 
garding temperance  with  the  distribution  of 
tracts,  he  took  great  umbrage  at  the  assum])- 
tious  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  pronouncing 
it  a  rival  sheet  on  the  great  subject  of  temper- 
ance. The  crowd  enjoyed  these  interruptions 
of  the  usual  routine  of  the  street,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  David  Hale,  who  considered  the 
wliole  thing  an  undignitied  travesty  on  his  grave- 
ly attempted  eflorts  to  bring  about  a  moral  re- 
form. 

Even  at  this  dawning  era  the  spirit  of  New 
York  was  unambitious,  and  the  people,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  evidently  unconscious  of  the 


I  changes  in  its  character  which  were  inq^eud- 
ing.  One  mail  delivery  a  day  was  all  the  mer- 
I  chants  demanded.  The  newspapers  were  rare- 
[  ly  excited  about  the  receipt  of  their  exchanges. 
The  hurry  and  bustle  and  anxiety  which  nou 
pervades  Wall  Street  were  totally  unknown. 
Groups  were  constantly  in  and  about  the  Ex- 
change conversing  upon  trivial  matters ;  the 
merry,  hearty  laugh  was  heard  time  and  agair. 
through  the  day,  expressing  admiration  of  harm- 
less jokes  uttered  by  persons  at  the  time  eni(\v- 
j  ingthehospitality  of  Charley  King's  lunch;  while  * 
the  clerks,  less  able  to  pay,  made  merry  at  Billy 
Niblo's,  or  Clark  and  Brown's,  where  for  a  six- 
pence they  connnanded  a  plentiful  dish  of  Ful- 
ton Market  beef,  and  trimmings  to  match  ;  and. 
if  extravagantly  inclined,  they  would  ))ay  an- 
other sixpence  for  a  cup  of  cotfee  and  a  kruUer, 
to  make  the  equal  of  which  has  ceased  to  be 
possible  outside  of  the  "kitchen-houses"  be- 
longing to  our  old  population. 

The  Exchange  liad  a  narrow  front  on  the 
street,  and  ran  through  to  Garden.  The  en- 
trance to  the  basement  was  under  a  circular 
opening,  which  was  made  of  the  arch  which 
supported  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  rotun- 
da. The  post-office  was  established  in  the  rear 
eastern  half  of  the  basement,  where  it  had  am- 
ple room  and  much  to  spare.  Two  delivery 
windows  were  established,  and  three  thousand 
boxes  for  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants  ; 
and  so  seemingly  enormous  had  now  become 
the  business  that  twenty-two  clerks  were  cm- 
ployed,  and  twenty-two  lettei;-carriers,  whose 
routes  now  reached  up  as  high  as  Houston  and 
Ninth,  now  Fourth  Street.  Now  for  the  first 
time  was  found  a  demand  for  tlie  assignment 
of^a  clerk  wholly  to  a  special  duty,  and  "  little 
Sam  Gouverneur"  was  appointed  to  the  exclur 
sive  care  of  the  money  department,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  "cashier." 

To  facilitate  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
mails,  and  give  light  to  that  part  of  the  base- 
ment occupied  by  the  post-office,  wha»  is  now 
known  as  Hanover  Street  (which  had,  thirty 
years  previously,  been  used  by  foot  passengers 
as  a  short-cut  to  Hanover  Square)  was  cleared 
out  and  made  a  street,  and  a  small  court  on 
this  side  of  the  Exchange  conveniently  opened 
itself  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wagons  and 
other  vehicles  emjdoyed  by  the  post-office. 

General  Bailey,  Avho  had  been  an  accej'table 
and  honored  jiostmaster  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  full  of  years  and  honors,  on  the  4th  of 
I  September,  1828,  passed  away.      The  veteran^ 
j  of  the   Revolution,  as   they  now  began  to  be 
1  called,  State  and  city  soldiery,  the  various  civic 
;  societies,  and  representatives  of  the  army  auvl 
;  navy,  vied  with   each  other  in  paying  to   hi.v 
I  memory  every  possible  respect.     General  Jack- 
son, in   compliment  to  ex-President   ]Monroo. 
who  was  then  living,  appointed  his  son-in-law. 
I  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  to  succeed  General  Bai- 
ley.     With  this  event  the  old-times  history  of 
the  post-office   of  New  York   may  be   said  to 
have  passed  away. 
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The  Inisinoss  ot"  iho  ]io-;t-ollioo  sto;ulily  in 
oronsod.  :uul  tlu>  public  i^row  inori>  and  moro 
satisfied  with  its  location  in  tlio  F.xohaniiO. 
Tho  nowspapov  press  oentrod  in  its  vicinity  : 
and  oven  the  sad  snmmor  of  cholera  (ISo'J")  did 
not  altoi^ether  destroy  a  certain  air  o\  vitality, 
that  maintained  itself  in  spite  of  tho  most  nn- 
ha]ipy  snrronndings. 

On  Wednesday  niiihi.  Pccembor  Id.  IS;'.'),  a 
fire  broke  ont  in  a  biiiUlinc  in  tho  rear  o\  the 
Kxcha>ii;-e.  and  in  fit;een  Ihnus  destri\vcd  an 
area  of  tit'ty  acres  o\  the  most  valnable  Inisiness 
part  of  the  city.  In  this  drcadt'nl  calamity  the 
Merchants'  Kxchance,  at'ter  resisting  tlte  >nr- 
ronnding  (ire  t'or  some  time,  wa-^  in\olvcd  in 
the  general  destrnetion  :  and  the  postM>ibi-e.  o{ 
which  the  people  were  Si^  jmoiuI.  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Through  the  almost  snperhnman  ener- 
iiy  o(  the  clerks — t'or  no  volunteers  conld  be  ob- 
tained to  help  them — a//  t/ic  tiiai/  innttcr  and 
most  of  the  t'urnitnrc  were  saved.  This  resnlt 
was  largely  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  tire  mailc 
at  first  -slow  in-ogress  in  jienetrating  the  brick 
walls,  but  more  especially  to  the  }>leniit'nl  supplv 
ol"  mail  bai's  al  hand,  which  were  tilled  and  in 


stantly  removed,  by  Tnited  States  soldiers  t'roni 
Governor's  Island,  to  what  was  then  the  new 
Cnstom-honse.  now  the  Snb-treasnry.  corner  of 
Wall  and  Xassan  streets,  dinnny  Mower,  who 
had  charge  ol  the  newspaper  department,  was 
exceedingly  disgusted  when  he  snbscipiently 
discovered  that  the  (Ml-can>*  and  inkstanils  were 
in-omiscuonsly  mixed  ni>  with  his  printed  docii- 
nuMits. 

On  tlie  morning  o(  the  18th  o(  Pecember.  a 
day  alter  its  destruction  in  the  l\xchanj|fo.  the 
post-tillicc  was  cxtenipo)i/.ed  in  (wo  brick  stores 
in  rine.  near  Nassau  Street.  The  destruction 
of  such  an  enormous  mimber  i^f  bi:ildings  made 
it  impossible,  even  it"  economy  wa>  no  object, 
on  the  part  o(  the  govennncnt.  to  (ibtain  a 
suitable  building  in  (he  \icinity  ot"  the  burned 
ilistrict.  In  this  strait  the  city  anthori(ies  otVer- 
ed  the  Uinunda  in  the  (^ity  Il.all  Tark.  erect cii 
in  the  year  181S  by  N'anderlyn.  the  artist,  for 
a  studio  and  the  exinl'itit-»n  ol  panoraniic  pic- 
tures. When  i(  was  nnders(ood  (he  goA  crn- 
inem  ]ni>posed  to  accent  (he  Kotund.a.  bu^y  as 
the  nuMcli.ants  were  in  re-establishing  tlicni 
1  sehes  and  couniiug  ui>  their  losses,  (hcv   louiid 
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time  to  get  up  very  doiuoustnuivo  indiiruatioii 
>uootiu\js  :uid  pivtosts  ngainst  loojuiug  :i  pojit- 
otVioo  jio  t\vr  up  town. 

Tho  pvist-otVu-o  waj5.  howovov.  installed  iu 
tho  Kv^tuuda,  :iud  tho  oouuuoixial  prvssuro  of 
lv^;>7.  Nvhioh  tolKnvod  tlio  i::voat  tiro,  divortod 
tho  puMio  uund  fivui  tho  location  ot"  tho  post- 
otHoo.  .lUustrativo  ot"»tho  poout\iarv  disastor 
ot"tho  period  nxay  bo  n\ontiouod  that,  iu  tho  "ool- 
lapso,"  many  ot"  tho  niorohants  ot'  tho  day  owod 
tho  lottor-oarriors  various  sutns,  ranging  fiviu 
tittv  to  ouo  huudrod  and  tit"ty  dollar^?,  nuioh  ot' 
whioh  ntouoy  was  novor  paid,  tho  debtors  boii\g 
irrotriovably  ruinod.  This  yoar  tho  mail  tinio 
botwoou  Now  York  and  Now  (."^rloaus  was  iv- 
duood  to  six  days  and  six  hour^s.  l>ut  tho  po».>- 
plo.  ttovortholoss,  woro  impationr  t'or  luotv  rapid 
oomu\utuoatiou.  t'or  wo  tvud  iu  a  Chioago  paper 
of  tho  time  this  i\oiieo  : 

"  Hi«u\.Y  WiVKv  vN  v.— l>y  a  tvnn  pas^ongx^r  tVoni  tho 
South  wo  loaru  that  the  lousr-oxpootixl  mail  u\ay  Iv 
looked  for  In  a  wivk." 

Fortunately  for  the  iittorosts  of  eonunoroo  and 
the  ututy  of  the  ooui\try.  rapid  transit  of  news, 
ehoap  postage,  and  faoilitios  t'or  traveling  woiv 
approaching  consun\i\iation  in  the  erection  of 
raihvad  linos,  with  which  private  enterprise 
was  threading  every  section  of  the  country. 
Ch\o  triumph  announced  seemed  only  to  create 
a  demand  for  another,  and  when  Amos  Ken- 
dall carried  out  tho  idoH  of  coutiocring  the  uon- 
contii\uous  linos  of  nuhvayjt  by  pony  oxpivj^ses, 
there  was  added  a  new  value  to  tho  post-<^tttce 
of  Now  Yv>rk.      It  bogatx  to  assume  its  pix'sent 


centr:\l  importance,  and  the  prvMuise  of  its  brill- 
iant future  was  almost  realized,  when  the  tiring 
of  guns  from  our  t\ational  forts  at\d  vessels,  with, 
tho  ringitig  of  bells,  and  cheers  of  thousands  of 
exultant  men,  all  joined  in  welcoming  the  tirst 
appearance  of  steam  merchantmen  in  our  harbor 
— tho  evor-to-bo-remcn\borcd  >;>■..';.>■  and  iirt.J 

The  event  which  revolutionised  the  commerce 
and  business  enterprise  of  the  world  seemed  to 
be  most  thoroughly  appreciated  :  for.  besides  the 
incidents  of  welcome  we  have  alluded  to,  crc>wds 
of  curious  spectators  surged  day  by  day  at  the 
t'oot  of  Clinton  Street,  where  the  vessels  wore 
at  anchor,  to  admiiv  and  w  ondor ;  and  even 
long  journeys  w  ere  taken  from  distant  cities  to 
behold  tho  daring  innovatoi-s.  **  Oa^-ldy  Kice," 
tho  father  of  negro  nuustrelsy,  thou  ivigned 
supremo  at  tho  ln>wory  Theatre,  and  called 
forth  his  givatosf  shouts  of  applause  when,  as 
,lim  Crv^w,  ho  s:iug  : 

••  At\d  while  they  worv^  disoussi^iug. 
And  makiivg  ti\icUty  talk. 
Tho  steaiuKvHt  (tjyvu*  W^<rrii 
Came  to  Now  York: 

So  turn  about,  and  whtvl  .•iK'>ut,"  etc. 

Tho  inconvenience  of  having  tho  post-otlii.v 
so  far  fivm  tho  centre  of  business  was  stiii 
complained  of,  and.  to  quiet  dissatisfaction  a> 
far  as  pv^ssiblo.  a  letter  delivery  was  establish- 
ed iu  the  new  >[erehants'  Exchangv,  w  here  the 
Custom-house  is  now  located,  and  placed  ir. 
charge  of  ,lemisv>u  Cox,  an  aldormati  and  ex- 
chiof-enginoor.      For  lettoi^j  two  cents,  t'or  i\a- 
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pers  one  cent,  extra,  whs  charged,  which  sums 
were  piiid  without  compl;iitit  hy  tlie  merchantM, 
and  tlie  uniouut  thus  collected  paid  the  letter- 
cur,  iers'  clmrgcs. 

In  the  yeur  I83G  Mr.  fiouverneur  hud  been 
removed,  and  JamcH  Tage,  Esq.,  postmuster 
of  Philudelpliiu,  commissioned  to  take  cliurge, 
which  Huijcrvision  was  muiutained  for  six  weeks, 
when  Jonuthun  J.  Coddington  was  commis- 
sioned postmuster.  When  the  latter  assumed 
the  duties  of  Jiis  positi(m  the  post-office  was 
in  the  Jloturidu  huilding  and  in  the  house  of 
a  hook-and-ludder  com|>uny  adjoining,  and  a 
"hose-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way." 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  inconvenient, 
contrury  to  good  dis(;ipline,  and  injurious  to  ex- 
jtcdiiifjus  l>u.sincss  oi>erutionH.  'J'o  remedy  these 
evils  Mr.  Coddington  built  a  hundsome  exten- 
sion facing  toward  Wall  Street.  With  this 
imjifjrtant  udditir)n,  and  other  imjjrovements,  he 
brouglit  the  entire  business  fnow  constantly  in- 
creasing) under  one  roof.  The  mails  were  re- 
ceived in  (^hambei's  Street,  the  box  delivery  was 
on  Centre  Street,  while  the  interior  of  the  Rotun- 
da was  devoted  to  the  general  delivery. 

The  location  of  the  post-office  in  the  Rotunda 
seemed  to  be  unsatisfactoi'y  to  citizens  living 
in  every  part  of  the  city.  An  application 
was  therefore  made  for  the  cstaldishment  of  a 
blanch  post-office  for  the  i-ecei];t  and  delivery 
of  the  mails  in  the  upjjer  ])urt  of  the  city.  The 
reply  was  that  such  an  office  could  only  be  a 
branch  of  the  one  already  existing,  and  that  no 
com[)ensation  coidd  be  allowed  for  services 
bcjyond  the  two  cents  per  letter  paid  the  cur- 
riers. It  was  also  doubted  if  the  extent  of 
New  York  demanded  such  an  addition  to  its 
postal  facilities.  The  proposition  was  also  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Coddington,  and  was  opposed 
by  him  and  bis  clerks.  The  subject  was  finally 
referred  to  the  Chamber  of  ('ommerce,  which 
recommended  that  there  be  established  a  sub- 
post-office  for  the  reception  of  letters  at  C/hat- 
harri  Square,  but  not  any  place  for  the  de- 
livery of  letters  other  than  the  existing  arrange- 
ments at  the  post-office  and  l>y  the  j>enriy  post. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Chatham  Square 
})ost-pffice,  which  maintained  its  popularity  and 
usefulness  until  its  occupation  was  destroyed  by 
the  present  iron  boxes  now  so  familiar  on  the 
street  corners. 

So  much  esteemed  was  Mr.  Coddington  by 
the  officials  at  Washington  that  the  Postmaster- 
General,  under  (ienei'al  Harrison's  administra- 
tion, informed  him  that,  though  a  political  op- 
ponent of  the  administration,  he  ndght  retain 
his  position.  One  week  after  this  notice  Pi-esi- 
d(!nt  Harrison  died,  and  his  successor,  John 
Tyler,  promptly  requested  Mr,  Coddington  to 
renew  his  bonds.  On  this  hint,  after  some  hes- 
itation, he  did  as  requested,  and  forwarded 
tfiem  to  Washington  in  June.  The  reply  was 
protnptly  returned,  in  the  form  of  a  commission 
creating  "John  I^orimer  Graham  postmaster 
of  New  York,  in  place  of  Jonathan  Coddington 
reinoved," 


Mr,  Coddington  is  still  remembered  among 
the  old  clerks  of  the  post-office,  and  the  old 
merchants  of  the  city,  as  one  of  the  best  of 
officers.  He  tried  to  learn  the  details  of  his 
position,  and  took  pride  in  making  every  im- 
provement that  would  render  his  dejiartrnenl 
efficient.  He  wus  a  man  of  great  personal  in- 
dependence, and  though  a  decided  politician, 
he  would  not  alhjw  his  bias  that  way  to  affect 
his  official  conduct.  On  one  occasion  a  com- 
mittee of  ward  politicians  called  upon  him,  and 
stated,  through  their  chairman,  that  he  hud  been 
assessed  fifty  dollars  for  partisan  purposes,  Mr. 
C/Oddington  heard  the  proposition  with  patience, 
and  then  rising  from  his  seat,  said  : 

"  I  refuse  to  pay  any  such  assessment  as 
this  you  speak  of.  I'd  have  you  understand 
that  I  am  postmaster  of  New  York  city,  and 
not  postmaster  of  a  ward  committee." 

The  pressui-e  to  get  the  post-offif;e  "down 
town"  still  continued,  attd  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  f^ict  that  the  "Mifldle  Dutch  Church" 
wus  for  sale  to  procure  it  for  a  post-office. 
There  was  notliing  in  the  world  so  unsuito<l 
as  the  building  for  such  a  purpose;  but  the 
locution  wus  desiruble,  and  the  merchunts  went 
to  work  to  press  the  mutter  upon  the  govern- 
ment. The  property  wus  offered  for  $:V)(),()()(), 
but  the  Postmuster- General  decided  not  to 
give  more  than  .'^.'^00,000.  Lest  the  purchase 
might  not  be  consummated,  the  merchants  in 
a  few  hours  raised  by  voluntary  contributions 
the  additioiud  $50,000,  and  the  old  cliuich  was 
secured  for  secular  jjurposes. 

The  extravagance  and  folly  of  the  federal 
gfnernment  in  buying  properly  erected  i'ov  a 
church,  and  attempting  to  alter  it  to  accotn- 
rnodute  a  j>ost-office,  or  in  leasing  any  kind  of 
private  pro)>erty  ami  fitting  it  up  for  public 
service,  finds  an  illustruti(ni,  but  not  an  excep- 
tionable one,  in  this  "high  old  Dutch  Church 
post-office  of  New  York  city."  It  nuiy  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  to  the  general  reader  that 
this  old  church  was  dedicated,  in  \7'.j2,  as  a 
house  of  (/hristian  worshij).  Until  the  close 
of  the  century  its  servjces  were  curried  on  in  the 
"Holland  lunguage;"  after  that  it  was  alter- 
nated with  the  English  language.  In  the  year 
1 770  the  Jiritish  tore  out  its  pews,  and  rwitli  the 
adjfjining  building,  the  old  sugar-housej  used 
it  as  a  prison  for  American  patriots,  taken  and 
treated  as  rebels.  When  no  longer  needed  for 
this  purpose,  it  served  in  rainy  weather  as  a 
school-house  for  cuvulry.  When  the  Uritish 
evacuated  New  York  the  congregation  again 
took  possession,  removed  the  pulpit  and  altar 
from  the  eastern  side  to  the  northern  end,  and 
erected  the  heavy  formidable  galleries,  des- 
tined eventually  to  become  so  consjticuous  in 
the  economy  of  the  [Kjst-office. 

Perhaps  no  building  coidd  be  invented  more 
unsuited  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
appropriated.  John  Lorimer  Graham,  who  hud 
the  responsible  and  difficult  tusk  of  making  it 
available,  commenced  by  expeinling  on  the  at- 
temjjt  what  was  then  the  large  sum  of  $80,000. 
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He  then  issued  a  printed  circular,  surmounted 
by  a  picture  of  the  old  church,  dated  New  York, 
January  — ,  1845,  which  read  : 

"  The  postmaster  has  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  his  fellow-citizens  that  the  neiv  post-office  build- 
ing (112  years  old),  in  Nassau  Street,  will  be  ready  for 
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occupation  in  a  few  days,  and  respectfully  invites  etc., 
etc.,  to  view  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  estal>- 
lislnnent." 

It  was  a  grand  time  wlien  the  citizens  crowd- 
ed into  this  old  church  to  look  for  the  post-office. 
The  eighty  thousand  dollars  had  made  no 
material  change ;  to  he  sure,  the  al- 
tar railing  Avas  gone,  hut  the  pulpit 
audits  ornamentation  remained  ;  and 
the  galleries,  left  intact,  resembled 
great  overhanging  amphitheatres, 
from  which  to  witness  a  gladiatorial 
display.  But  the  post-office  was 
finally  installed,  and  then  com- 
menced that  era  in  its  business  his- 
tory that  has  made  it  a  sort  of  visible 
standard,  or  gauge,  of  the  mighty 
growth  of  old  Manahatta  toward  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  mightiest 
of  metropolitan  cities. 

The  inconvenience,  the  necessarily 
miserable  arrangements,  the  total  un- 
fitness of  the  place — inherently  so  by 
the  original  design  of  the  building — 
has  been  a  source  of  constant  discom- 
fort and  annoyance,  and  made  the  la- 
bors of  the  clerks,  and  the  supervision 
of  the  executive  officers,  onerous  to 
the  last    degree.      During  the    first 
year  of  the  occupation  the  space  im- 
mediately around   the   building   was 
still  covered  with  the  tablets  of  Avhat 
should  have  been  the  truly  honored 
dead  ;  for  there  lay  the  representa- 
tives of  a  large  part  of  our  ancient 
and  best  population.      The  vaults  un- 
der the  church  and  the  vaults  around 
the  church  gave  up  their  dead  when 
the  profane  feet  of 
the  busy  m.ultitude 
l)ressed  forward  to- 
ward the  church,  not 
^^     for  prayer,  but  from 
—  -  ~"~^'       ^     absorbing  interest  in 
the    living,    active, 
bustling  world.    For 
a  long  year  the  spec- 
tacle was  presented 
of  coffins  and  mail- 
bags,  of  carts  and  ex- 
temporized hearses, 
jostling  each  other 
while    engaged     in 
their  allotted  work ; 
but  at  last  this  in- 
congruous mingliiig 
of  the    dead   pojni- 
lation   and   the  liv- 
ing ended  ;  but  the 
forbidding   look   of 
that  old  castellated 
church  remained. 

The  tower,  boun- 
tifully made  of  stone, 
continued,  and  still 
continues,    to    look 
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down  sullenly  on  the  bustle  beneath,  while  the 
strong  walls  of  the  church,  inside,  announcing, 
in  Dutch,  that  "My  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer,"  and  the  rough  plastered  walls, 
outside,  speaking  of  the  wasting  storms  of  near- 
ly a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  repudiate  all  har- 
monious minglings  and  sympathies  with  the 
secular  business  of  distributing  the  mails. 

But  the  place  is  not  witliout  its  living  de- 
fenders of  old  traditionary  possession.  The 
mynheers  are  gone  ;  the  Knickerbockers  know 
the  place  no  more ;  but  the  rats,  descendants 
of  the  original  stock,  keep  high  revel  still,  and 
continue  to  dispute  possession  with  Uncle  Sam 
and  his  salaried  cohorts.  And  they,  the  rats, 
have  had  a  queer  history — these  old  Low-Dutch- 
Church-post-officc  rats. 

For  many  years  they  lived  a  hard  life,  suffer- 
ing starvation  and  dyspepsia  under  the  preach- 
ing of  ])ominie  Bogardus ;  but  when  the  old 
sugar-house  was  erected  adjoining  tlie  church, 
they  felt  that  their  trials  and  tribulations  had 
brought  them  great  reward,  for  the  sweets  of 
the  Indies  were  at  their  disposal,  and  they  revel- 
ed, until,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  sugar-house  and 
church  were  filled  with  sad  men,  who  starved 
and  suffered  and  perished  under  a  prison  dis- 
cipline that  made  the  bodies  of  its  victims  not 
even  passable  fare  for  famished  rats. 

Then  came  the  jolly  times  when  the  church 
was  turned  into  a  stable,  and  oats  and  hay  and 
profanity  were  abundant ;  again  another  change, 
and  the  old-fashioned  times  returned,  and  the 
rats  went  into  mortifications  and  fastings  as  a 
punishment  for  the  good  fare  of  the  past.  And 
tribulation  was  not  soon  to  end  ;  for,  to  their 
discomfort,  the  stigar-house,  even  as  a  place  to 
hide  their  sorrows,  disappeared,  and  the  old 
church  itself  was  finally  consigned  to  the  evil 
doings  of  the  post-office. 

Under  this  new  administration  even  the  dead 
bodies  in  the  vaults  tmderneath  the  church  w^ere 
carted  away,  and  nothing,  for  the  time  being, 
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was  left  to  prey  upon  but  the  poorly 
paid  post-office  clerks.  But  this  re- 
source, together  with  brown  soap,  tlie 
paste-pots,  bits  of  apples,  and  the  lunches 
of  the  night  watchmen,  left  matters  even 
worse  than  the  most  solemn  times,  when 
they  heard  sermons  without  any  refresh- 
ments six  hours  long.  But  relief  was  to 
come  to  these  historically  interesting 
and  brave  old  rats. 

The  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton commenced  an  annual  distribution 
of  "choice  seeds"  through  the  mail,  and 
good  times  dawned  again  for  these  old 
Dutch-Church  rats.  Once  ])0ssessed  of 
the  secret  of  the  rich  contents  of  the 
I'lcthoric  mail-bags,  the  rats  soon  be- 
came such  experts  that  they  could  smell 
a  paper  of  marrowfat  ])eas  buried  in 
newspaper  walls  as  solid  as  an  iron  safe. 
In  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  living  they 
liave  sharpened  up  their  teeth  until  they 
can  bore  through  a  ])ilc  of  compressed 
mail  matter  with  the  ])recision  of  an  anger. 
They  revel  in  cuttingintoleathcrpouches,  laugh- 
ing at  the  tough  exterior,  and  treating  the 
"patent,  compound,  burglar  -  proof  ])adlocks'' 
with  infinite  scorn.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
of  the  old  clerks,  who  have  been  hidden  away 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  damp  vaults 
of  the  church  until  they  are  as  gray  and  as 
sharp  as  the  rats,  that  these  rodentia  read  the 
agricultural  ])ai)ers  ;  and  the  annual  announce- 
ment in  the  Tribune  of  the  distribution  of  seeds 
is  celebrated  in  the  lower  vaults  by  a  giand 
"  rat-ification." 

From  this  era  onward  the  New  York  post- 
office  becomes  of  too  much  magnitude  to  per- 
mit individuals  to  figure  prominently  in  its  his- 
tory. Its  leading  characteristic,  from  the  time 
it  was  establislied  in  Nassau  Street,  has  been  a 
constant  increase  of  business.  Robert  II.  Mor- 
ris, W.  V.  Brady,  Isaac  V.  Fowler,  Jolin  A. 
Dix,  William  B.  Taylor,  succeeded  each  other 
as  postmasters  without  any  marked  change  in 
the  routine  exccjjt  the  employment  of  addition- 
al clerks.  Abraham  Wakeman  accomplished  a 
long-desired  reform  by  abolisliing  the  indej)end- 
ent  offices  of  Washington  Ileiglits,  Blooming- 
dale,  Manhattanville,  and  Yorkville,  making 
the  whole  island  one  postal  district.  The  names 
of  James  Kelly  and  V.  II.  Jones  bring  the  suc- 
cession down  to  our  day. 

The  hard-working  employes,  Avho  have  car- 
ried on  the  de])artment  with  such  marked  suc- 
cess that  they  have  made  its  leading  features 
the  rapidity  and  correctness  with  which  the  mail 
matter  is  received  and  distributed,  seldom  ap- 
pear above  the  surface.  There  are  a  few  whose 
efficiency,  knowledge  of  details,  and  unvarying 
faithfulness  have  secured  them  against  the 
unhappy  law  of  removals,  which  is  especially 
an  evil  in  the  post-office.  Among  these  "per- 
manents"  we  must  mention  CU)lonel  John  Dodd, 
regularly  in  service  for  fifty-four  years,  and 
now  the  oldest  clerk  in  the  department.     Fifty,  , 
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years  ago  it  was 
business  to  carry 
Southern  mail  on 
shoulder   down   to 


his 
the 

his 
the 


Cortlandt  Street  land- 
ing, transport  it  by  skiff 
to  Paulas  Hook  (Jer- 
sey City),  and  receive 
the  Southern  mail  in 
return.  The  change 
may  be  vaguely  real- 
ized when  we  consider 
that  it  takes  four  stout 
horses  each  day  to  draw 
tiie  same  mail  to  the 
•'Washington  train." 
In  sjtite  of  the  intirmi- 
tics  of  advancing  years, 
at  eighty  the  colonel 
was  faithfully  at  his 
])ost  in  the  letter-de- 
livery department.  A 
year  or  more  ago  his 
desk  and  its  business, 
when  he  was  absent 
from  duty,  were  moved 
up  stairs.  The  old  col- 
onel, after  this  change, 
went  to  his  accustomed 
])lace,  and  found  itoccu- 
})ied  by  another;  where 
there  had  been  letters 
were  ])iles  of  newspa- 
per packages — all  was 
changed.  He  was  shown 
where  was  in  future  to 
be  his  desk,  but  he  ob- 
jected, and  wanted  to  be  put  on  duty  in  his  old 
location ;  the  spot  and  its  surroundings  had 
become  necessary  for  his  happiness.  This,  of 
course,  was  impossible,  and  he  has  never  re- 
covered from  thedisajjpointment.  In  the  month 
of  June,  18G9,  when  the  foundations  of  the  new 
])Ost- office  were  laid  in  the  Park,  he  was  a 
prominent  actor.  When  all  had  been  conclud- 
ed the  old  government  officer  observed,  "  Now 
let  me  live  to  sec  this  building  completed,  and 
1  will  die  content." 

The  windows  of  the  post-otHce  for  the  distri- 
bution of  letters  and  the  selling  of  stamps,  "  in 
sums  less  than  one  dollar,"  are  interesting 
places  to  study  the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
our  busy  population.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
witness  peo])le  of  every  nationality  "  in  line," 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  inquire  for  correspond- 
ence. The  ladies'  window  is  especially  a  cen- 
tre of  observation  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
sex  dressed  in  gay  colors  and  wreathed  in 
smiles  lightens  up  the  otherwise  care-worn, 
])cll-mell,  rushing,  and  sombre-looking  crowd. 
Here  the  "young  lady  of  the  ])eriod"  contrasts 
with  the  old  crone  whose  mulutiful  son  is  "off 
at  sea."  The  widow  in  her  weeds  throws  sly 
glances  at  the  dashing  clerk  ;  her  hopefulness 
of  the  future  contrasting  strongly  with  the  face 
of  the  suffering  wife,  who,  Bad  and  discontented. 


TUB  ladies'  window. 

turns  abruptly  away  because  her  absent  si)Ousc 
"  had  failed  to  write." 

During  the  rebellion  the  post-office  clerks,  b}' 
virtue  of  their  duties,  were  often  made  unwill- 
ing partici])ants  in  many  sad  scenes  and  asso- 
ciations. There  was  a  terrible  significance  in 
the  hymn  or  ])rayer  book  ?•('/«?««/" from  the 
front,"  often  saturated  with  blood  or  marred  by 
the  bullet.  Then  there  were  the  packets  of 
unclaimed  letters,  dictated  by  loving,  ])atriotic 
hearts,  returned  to  the  mother,  wife,  or  sweet- 
heart of  the  soldier,  bearing  the  formal  but  ter- 
rible indorsement  of  the  adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment, of  "William  Brown,  killed  in  battle."  It 
was  often  ahnost  like  stabbing  the  recipients  to 
the  heart  to  hand  them  such  a  fatal  gift,  and 
the  look  of  unutterable  anguisli  that  sometimes 
followed  haunted  the  day  musings  and  miduiglit 
dreams  of  the  sym])athi/.ing  official.  But  there 
sometimes,  nay,  often,  came  a  letter  that  con- 
veyed to  wife  and  family  a  respite  to  agonizing 
susi)ense,  and  then  the  old  post-office  was  for  the 
moment  brigiit,  and  the  dangers  of  war  for  an 
instant  were  forgotten.  Lessons  of  luunan  na- 
ture are  taught  at  the  delivery  window  of  a  ])Ost- 
office  in  the  classified  peculiarities  of  the  univer- 
sal ])atrons  of  the  "republic  of  letters,"  among 
which  are  develo])ed  tlie  common  tacts,  that 
"clcrgyuien,  as  a  class,  and  women,  universally, 
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are  the  most  difficult  to  please;"  certainly  they 
scern  to  complain  the  most. 

Romantic  incidents  arc  not  unusual  in  the 
history  of  specific  mails.  When  the  Japanese 
empire  was  opened  to  the  outside  world,  the 
first  mail  from  that  lej^endary  country  was  sent 
to  New  York  in  a  sailing  vessel  via  San  Eran- 
cisco,  Panama,  and  Asjjinwall.  ]5y  a  coinci- 
dence a  mail  from  China  via  England  arrived 
at  the  post-office  simultaneously,  and  the  writ- 
ten ideas  and  wishes  of  these  two  Oriental  na- 
ticuis  for  the  moment  reposed  side  \)y  side.  In 
their  route  of  destination  they  sejjarated,  and 
made  the  circuit  of  the  world,  to  meet  again  in 
our  great  Western  city  of  "mushroom  bar- 
barians."  l>itt  speculation  is  brief  in  the  post- 
offico  when  work  is  to  be  done  ;  tlie  words, 
"Who  separates?"  are  heard,  the  "travelers" 
arc  "broken  up,"  and  piecemeal  sent  to  their 
various  destinations. 

Some  years  since  a  steamer  running  between 
Liverpool  and  Quebec  was  involved  in  a  terrible 
storm  that  swe[)t  over  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  stanch  ship  was  lost,  and  all  liv- 
ing creatures  on  board  perished.  Two  months 
afterward  the  divers,  among  other  things,  re- 
covered from  the  wreck  the  New  York  city 
mail  and  it  was  promptly  forwarded  to  its 
place  of  destination.  Wiien  0]}ened  the  con- 
tents were  found  comparatively  safe;  the  let- 
ters were  carefidly  dried  aiul  duly  distiibiitcd  ; 
and  these  frail,  delicate,  paper  memorials  of 
thought  remained  intact,  while  the  iron-ribbed 
shif)  and  the  brave  men  who  comnumded  her 
still  repose  in  their  ocean  grave. 

No  service  in  any  department  of  the  federal 
government  is  more  exacting  in  hours  of  laljor 
and  hard  work  thatj  the  ])ost-ofIice,  aiu]  no  gov- 
ernment service  has  more  entliusiastic  and  faith- 
ful officers.  On  a  recent  occasion  a  ward  j)oli- 
tician  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  post-office. 
He  was  set  to  work  "killing  postage  stami)s" — 
that  is,  defacing  the  stainjj  on  mailed  letters. 
He  worked  away  from  8  o'clock  a.m.  until 
noon,  then  deliberately  quit  his  table,  went  up 
to  tlu;  postmaster,  and  drawled  out,  "I^ook 
here,  gineral,  I  wanted  an  ajip'intment,  not  hard 
work;  and  ef  this  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
for  )ne,  I'll  (piit."  And  tlu;  "wielder  of  i>ow- 
erful  ))olili(;al  influence"  (piit,  and  dejjarted  to 
the  more  genial  (piartcrs  of  a  drinking  saloon 
up  town. 

The  i)ay  of  the  post-office  clerk  is  exceeding- 
ly small,  and,  however  earnest  he  may  be  as  a 
partisan,  the  jjolitical  tax  annually  levied  is  by 
no  means  a  bright  si)ot  in  his  hard  fortunes. 
We  have  mentioned  how  Mr.  ('o(Uliugton  treat- 
ed this  custom  ;  another  exainjjle  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  When  (jcneral  I)ix  was  post- 
master he  was  ai)])ron{-lied  on  the  subject  of  al- 
lowing a  subscription  to  be  taken  among  the 
cleiks  for  party  purposes.  He  api)eared  to 
promptly  coincide  with  the  idea,  making  only 
one  condition — that  it  should  be  taken  up  in 
his  own  way.  Ho  accordingly  took  a  small 
blank  book  and  wrote  the  following: 


"Thin  book  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Mr. ,'who 

is  autliorizwl  to  collect  moneys  of  the  clerks  for  polit- 
ical jmrposes;  but  I  wish  each  clerk  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand that  giving  funds  for  such  a  purpose  is  at  l»is 
own  option.  Those  who  give  will  not  be  helped  by  it, 
and  those  who  refuse  will  not  be  injured." 

Possibly  it  is  necressary  for  us  to  state  that 
while  the  clerks  saved  their  money,  and  the 
party  wasn't  injured,  the  "grand  central  com- 
mittee" was  deprived  of  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  means  of  indulging  in  a  Champagne 
supper. 

A  post-office  clerk,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  has  a  delicate  and  responsible 
position  to  hold,  for  he  is  constantly  subjected 
to  snsjjicion.  Money  letters  can  be  robbed  be- 
fore they  reach  the  office,  and  can  be  robbed 
before  they  reach  their  owners  after  they  leave 
the  office.  One  day  a  person  called  on  the 
postmaster  with  a  letter  written  by  a  lady  of 
great  resjiectability,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
"inclosed  you  will  find  ten  dollars  in  liquida- 
tion of  your  bill  against  me."  But  the  letter 
had  apparently  been  opened,  and  the  remains 
only  of  the  edges  of  the  remittance,  sticking  to 
some  paste,  were  left  behind.  The  bill,  save  the 
remains  of  the  slight  mutilation  alluded  to,  was 
gone.  By  examining  the  fragment  still  adher- 
ing to  the  jiaste  the  word  one,  one,  one,  oft  re- 
peated, presented  itself.  Thus  this  base  at- 
tempt to  swindle  an  honest  creditor  and  defame 
the  credit  of  the  post-office  Avas  exposed. 

l*eople  who  come  to  the  post-office  and  make 
complaints  of  being  roljbcd,  when  they  discover 
that  they  were  mistaken  never  call  and  make 
re[taration,  or  relieve  the  department  of  the 
charge  made  against  its  emjiloyes.  A  mer- 
chant, much  excited,  comjdained  that  a  letter 
sent  to  him  "by  a  most  responsible  house,"  con- 
tain.ing  $500,  had  not  been  received.  This 
charge  was  fortified  by  showing  a  letter  from 
the  postmaster  who  mailed  the  missing  letter, 
certifying  that  it  was  forwarded,  and  contained 
the  $r>()0.  Detectives  were  at  once  set  to  work 
j  to  unravel  the  ini(piity,  but  all  eflV)rts  proved 
I  unavailing.  Eiiuilly  the  ])Ost-olfice  authorities, 
after  weeks  of  hard  work,  called  on  the  com- 
plaining merchant  and  asked  if  he  had  heard 
any  thing  about  the  missing  money.  "Oh," 
rejjlied  the  gentleman,  with  great  vivacity, 
"that's  all  right;  by  mistake  that  letter  was 
thrown  into  the  safe,  and  remained  unopened 
nearly  four  weeks.  Etinny,  wasn't  it?"  Not 
even  an  apology  was  made  for  charging  the 
post-ollicc  with  purloining  the  money,  or  for 
giving  its  officers  so  much  unnecessary  trouble. 
Charges  of  dishonesty  against  the  post-office 
are  made  where  nobody  but  "  extraordinjiry 
circumstances"  are  to  blame.  A  letter  con- 
taining two  $1000  bills  in  it  was  delivered  by 
the  carrier,  who,  according  to  custom  (ignorant 
of  its  contents,  of  course),  at  the  house  of  its 
owner,  shoved  it  into  the  hallway,  under  the 
door.  The  letter  was  missing.  Complaint 
was  made  at  the  post-office ;  evidence  was  ])ro- 
duced  that  the  money  had  been  forwarded. 
The  detectives  were  .set  to  work  to  trace  out 
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the  robbery.  The  poor  carrier,  and  tlie  clerks 
in  the  office  who  handled  the  letter,  were  placed 
under  surveillance.  The  clerks  where  the  let- 
ter was  mailed  were  "  shadowed,"  Every  dol- 
lar they  exjjended  after  the  probable  robbery 
was  secretly  inijuired  into,  to  see  if  any  of 
them  had  been  at  any  given  time,  after  the  let- 
ter was  lost,  unusually  "flush;"  but  all  signs 
failed.  After  a  long  time  the  floor  covering 
of  the  hall  was  taken  up,  and  there  was  the 
letter,  "safe  and  sound:"  the  unfortunate  car- 
rier had  thrust  it  mider,  instead  of  over,  the  oil- 
cloth. 

The  misdirection  of  letters  is  the  cause  of 
serious  charges  against  the  post-office.  A  let- 
ter containing  $700  was  mailed  from  Albany 
to  New  York.  It  was  sent  from  a  well-known 
person,  and  the  package  which  was  sup])osed  to 
contain  the  letter,  made  up  in  Albany,  was  not 
opened  until  it  reached  New  York.  Both  ends 
of  the  line  were  under  susi)icion.    It  was  stated 

that  the  letter  was  addressed  Mr. , 

Broadway,  New  York.  After  a  long  search  it 
was  found  that  the  letter  had  never  left  Al- 
bany at  all,  being  directed  by  mistake  Mr. 


-,  Broadway,  Albany,  and  the  faithful  clerks 

had  thrown  it  into  their  own  city  delivery  box 
instead  of  forwarding  it  to  New  York.  The 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ter grew  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Broad- 
way in  both  cities,  and  from  force  of  habit  he 
wrote  the  wrong  address. 

Miserable  chirograpliy  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  causes  of  post-office  inefliciency.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  unmistakcnly  written  directions 
would  remove  nine-tenths  of  the  complaints. 
What  is  a  nonplused  clerk  to  do  with  letters 
addressed  to  "  Mahara  Seney,"  "  Old  Cort,"  or 
"Cow  House,"  when  Morrisania,  Olcott,  and 
Cohoes  were  really  intended? 

One  day,  possibly  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Kelly 
was  sitting  in  his  private  office  oi)ening  his  ;>e?- 
so/ial  letters,  and  enjoying  the  delusion  that 
every  thing  was  working  satisfactorily,  when,  to 
his  surprise,  he  found  one  letter  from  Washing- 
ton calling  his  especial  attention  to  the  "  in- 
closed editorial,"  cut  from  the  Tribune,  in  which 
the  carelessness  of  his  clerks,  and  the  general- 
ly unsatisfactory  manner  with  which  he  carried 
on  his  business,  were  dilated  upon,  ending  with 
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the  startling  announcement  that,  under  the 
present  management  of  the  department,  it  took 
four  days  to  get  a  letter  from  New  Yoriv  to 
Chappaqna,  distance  about  thirty  miles,  and 
made  literally  no  distance  by  a  fast  railway  ! 
Consternation  ensued,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  to  com- 
mence examination  into  these  serious  charges, 
sent  a  special  agent  to  Chappaqua  for  I  lie  en- 
velope of  said  delayed  letter.  At  the  ])lace 
named  the  official  fortunately  not  only  found 
what  he  went  after  (the  envelope),  but  also  Mr. 
Greeley  and  "  Miles  O'Reilly."  After  due  ex- 
planations the  envelope  was  handed  to  Miles 
O'Reilly,  with  the  query  of  what  he  thought 
was  the  meaning  of  the  superscription. 

"Why,"  said  that  genial  wit,  wlio  had  once 
been  a  deputy  postmaster,  "  the  devil  himself 
couldn't  make  it  out," 

The  envelope  was  then  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  berated  clerks,  who  looked  at  it 
with  glazed  eyes,  the  hieroglyphics  suggesting 
somewhat  the  same  intellectual  speculation  that 
would  result  from  studying  the  foot-prints  of  a 
gigantic  spider  that  had,  after  wading  knee- 
deep  in  ink,  retreated  hastily  across  the  paper. 


_^  At  the  post-office,  when  they 
distribute  letters,  those*,  on 
which  the  direction  is  not  in- 
stantly made  out,  to  save  time, 
are  thrown  in  a  pile  for  esj)e- 
chil  examination  ;  \i  a  second 
•and  more  careful  study  fails, 
they  are  consigned  to  an  espe- 
cial clerk,  Avho  is  denominated 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
"hards."  To  this  important 
functionary  the  envelope  of 
Cha})paqua  was  at  last  referred. 
He  examined  it  a  moment, 
and  his  eye  flashed  with  the 
expression  of  recognizing  an 
old  acquaintance.  "Tiiis 
thing,"  said  he,  holding  up  the 
envelope  with  the  tip  ends  of 
his  fingers,  "  came  to  me  some 
days  ago  along  with  the  other 
'hards.'  I  studied  the  super- 
scription at  my  leisure  a  whole 
day,  but  couldn't  make  it  out. 
I  then  showed  it  to  the  best 
experts  in  handwriting  at- 
tached to  the  office,  and  called 
on  outsiders  to  test  their  skill ; 
but  what  the  writing  meant, 
if  it  was  writing^  was  a  conun- 
drum that  we  all  gave  up. 
Finally,  in  desperation,  it  was 
suggested,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
send  it  to  Chappaqua,"  which 
happened  to  be  its  place  of 
destination.  Such  is  the  literal 
history  of  the  reason  of  an  ear- 
nestly written  denunciation  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  city  post. 
We  have  traced  the  growth 
of  the  post-office  of  New  York 
I  from  the  time  when  it  found  but  partial  employ- 
j  ment  for  one  postmaster  and  a  single  assistant 
I  to  the  present,  and  what  a  change !  Language 
I  fails  to  give  an  idea ;  statistics  pall  on  the  ear 
j  in  unmeaning  sounds,  and  only  confuse  the 
mind.  A  few  random  illustrations  must  there- 
fore suffice. 

The  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  city  post 
is  shown  in  the  reminiscence  that,  twenty  years 
ago,  before  there  was  a  postal  treaty  with  En- 
gland, people  in  that  country,  according  to 
their  caprice,  indorsed  on  the  outside  of  their 
letters  by  what  line  of  steamers  they  desired 
them  to  be  sent.  By  some  accident  neither  of 
the  two  composing  the  American  line  crossed 
from  England  in  six  months !  The  consequence 
was  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  letters 
indorsed  "by  American  steamer;"  and  when 
the  Washi)>(/to7i  did  reach  this  port,  having 
"broken  her  shaft,  and  been  frozen  up  in  the 
harbor  of  Bremen,"  she  had  a  six  months'  mail 
on  board.  This  enormous  collection  of  letters 
was  taken  to  the  post-office,  and  the  clerks, 
without  neglecting  their  daily  routine  duties 
and  working  "overtime,"  distributed  this   ac- 
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cumulation  in  ten  days!  The  same  number  of 
letters,  without  interfering  with  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  the  office,  would  now  be  distributed  in 
one  hour  ! 

Large  publishing  houses  and  newspaper  es- 
tablishments afford  great  assistance  to  the  post- 
office  by  making  up  their  own  mails  according 
to  printed  lists  and  instructions  furnished  by  the 
Post-office  Department.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  facilities  afforded  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  perform  the  required  service.  To  il- 
lustrate:  If  it  were  not  advantageous  to  pub- 
lishers to  aid  in  the  prompt  circulation  of  their 
papers  and  magazines,  and  they  should  send 
their  daily  distribution  to  the  post-office  in  one 
indiscriminate  mass,  that  institution  would  be 
literally  "avalanr-hod  ;''  floors,  desks,  clerks, 
and  every  available  ])lace  for  storage  would  be 
buried  under  one  vast  pile  of  accumulated  mail 
matter. 


Instead  of  there  being  as  formerly  only  a  few 
straggling  letters,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand postage  stamps  are,  on  an  average,  daily 
canceled,  and  that  is  a  representation  of  the 
number  of  domestic  letters  delivered  at  the 
post-office  every  twenty-four  hours. 

It  costs  the  government  sixty  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  cartage  to  haul  this  vast  amount 
of  mail  matter  to  the  stations  and  railway 
lines. 

One  comparative  statement  more.  The  city 
of  New  York  is  divided  into  twelve  postal  sta- 
tions, each  one  having  its  distinct  officer  and 
clerks.  Station  A,  situated  in  the  heart  of  New 
York,  does  a  larger  business  than  either  of  the 
cities  of  Buffalo,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Hud- 
son, or  Troy. 

Such  is  the  epitomized  history,  illustrated  b\ 
the  post-office,  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 
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ri"lHE  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mounfnins  onco 
X  projected  as  islands  from  a  vast  inland  sea 
whose  waves  swept  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  polar  ocean.  In  this  era  of  the  world  n 
tropical  climate  extenilod  far  beyond  the  arctic 
circle,  and  the  tepid  waters  swarmed  with  sea- 
serpents  and  other  reptilian  monsters.  At  tlio 
close  of  this  ])crioil,  known  to  geologists  as  the 
cretaceous,  a  slow  upheaval  drained  this  ocean 
from  the  continent,  and  left  behiiul  great  lakes, 
whose  shores  and  waters  teemed  again,  in  ter- 
tiary time,  with  new  forms  of  tropical  life.  Hhi- 
noceros,  crocodiles,  and  huge  tortoises  basked 
upon  the  banks  or  lay  beneath  the  sjiade  of  gi- 
gantic palms;  atid  as  the  ages  rolUnl  away  ])ro- 
lific  nature  brought  upon  the  scene  the  mam- 
moth, mastodon,  and  horse.  During  the  ter- 
tiary period  mud  ami  saml  accumulateil  in  the 
lakes  to  thr  ilepth  of  many  hundred  feet,  and 


entombed  the  bones  of  all  these  animals.  Then 
came  a  time  when  all  was  dry,  and  torrents  from 
the  mountains  wore  through  the  deep  accumu- 
lations. Ages  have  passed  since  then,  while 
raitis  and  streams  have  toiled  to  wash  away  the 
work  of  all  the  prior  years ;  ami  in  the  crum- 
bling bluffs  that  now  remain  as  memorials  of 
liic  past  the  patient  geologist  may  find  the  pet- 
rified remains  of  all  the  forms  of  life  belonging 
to  that  early  time. 

To  the  region  of  these  eroded  basins  Profess- 
or ().  r.  ]SIarsli,  of  Yale  College,  had  long  con- 
templafeil  a  geological  expedition  ;  and  in  June. 
1870,  he  organized,  from  graduates  and  student^ 
of  that  university,  the  party  to  which  it  was  the 
writer's  privilege  to  belong. 

(^iir  first  cxjihuation  was  to  be  made  along 
the  Lou|i  Fork  Kiver,  in  Nebraska.  We  start- 
ed from  Fort  .M'lMierson  escorted  by  a  compa- 
ny oi  cavalry:  iov  this  was  the  country  of  tlie 
Siou.v,  and  that  warlike  tribe  was  now  in  a  state 
of  unusual  excitement.  Across  an  unexplored 
desert  of  sand  hills  between  the  river  I'latte 
and  the  Loup  Fork  the  celebrateil  Major  North, 
with  two  Pawnee  Indians,  undertook  to  lea<l 
us.  These  g\niles  rode  abotit  a  mile  in  ad- 
vnnce  of  the  column.  The  majiu-  pointed  our 
the  least  difficult  jiaths ;  while  the  Indians, 
with  movement";  diaracteristic  of  their  wary 
race,  crept  up  each  high  blufi",  aiul  from  behind 
a  bunch  of  grass  j)ecreil  over  the  top  for  signs 
of  hostile  savages.  Next  t\\  the  line  of  march 
came  the  coinjiany  of  cavalry,  comnumded  by 
Lieutenants  Keilly  atul  Thomas  ;  and  with  them 
rode  the  Yale  party,  mounted  on  Indian  ])onics, 
and  armed  with  rifie,  revolver,  geological  ham- 
mer, anil  bowie-knife.  Six  army  wagons,  load- 
ed with  ]uovisions,  forage,  tents,  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  a  small  gnanl  of  sol- 
diers, formed  the  rear. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  greatly  puzzled 
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our  milifarv  companions  of  the  rank  and  file ; 
but  Trofessor  Marsh,  as  we  rode  along,  endeav- 
ored to  explain  to  them  the  mighty  changes  of 
geology,  and  the  grand  discoveries  that  we 
would  make.  "Buffalo  Bill,"'  the  famous  front- 
ier hunter,  accompanied  us  the  hrst  day's  jour- 
ney, and  at  the  camp  fire  that  night  remarked 
to  the  soldiers,  "The  professor  told  the  b  ys 
some  mighty  tough  yarns  to-day  ;  but  he  tipped 
me  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  'You  know  how 
it  is  yourself.  Bill  I'  " 

As  night  closed  over  our  geologists,  cut  ofl' 
from  civilization,  in  a  country  infested  by  hos- 
tile Indians,  and  they  saw  around  them  the 
tents,  the  bivouac  fires,  the  soldiers  standing  in 
picturesque  groups,  the  horses  crop])ing  in  the 
twilight,  the  corral  of  wagons  and  jntcing  sen- 
tinels beyond,  they  felt  '*in  for"  something  more 
than  science.  This  fact  was  more  forcibly  im- 
pressed by  day,  as  hour  after  hour  they  marched 
over  burning  sand  hills,  without  rocks,  or  trees, 
or  sign  of  water,  while  the  thermometer  stood 
at  110°  in  the  shade  of  the  wagons.  After 
fourteen  hours  in  the  saddle,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, exhausted  with  heat  and  thirst,  finally 
exclaimed,  "What  did  God  Almighty  make 
such  a  country  as  this  for?"  ''Why,"  replied 
another  more  devout  trooi)er,  "God  Almighty 
made  the  country  good  enough,  but  it's  this 
deuced  geology  the  professor  talks  about  that 
spoiled  it  all  I'' 

Thirst  continued  to  haunt  us  all  through  this 
desolate  region.  Once  we  hailed  a  distant  lake  ; 
but,  like  mirage  in  other  deserts  no  more  hor- 
rible, it  proved  a  mockery.     The  water  was  so 


impregnated  with  alkali  that  even  horses  and 
mules  refused  to  drink  it.  For  fresh-water  we 
had  to  thank  a  thunder-shower,  during  which 
we  drank  from  the  rims  of  each  other's  hats. 
]  After  five  days  of  such  trials  we  hailed  with 
I  joy  the  fresh  running  water  of  the  Loup  Fork. 
Far  up  the  river  a  column  of  smoke  indicated 
I  the  neighborhood  of  Indians,  and  showed  that 
we  had  left  the  dangers  of  the  desert  only  to 
enter  upon  those  of  the  Sioux  hunting  grounds. 
The  savages  were  evidently  kee})ing  watcli  upon 
our  movements,  for  in  the  night  their  ])onies 
were  heard  whinnying  behind  the  bluffs  across 
the  river,  and  daylight  showed  a  warrior  senti- 
nel upon  a  distant  height. 

Our  geological  labors  now  commenced.    The 
sides  of  the  river  were  indented  with  canons,  in 
which  were  exposed  the  strata  of  the  ancient 
lake,  weathered  into  the  formation  known  as 
iiiati7-ais€s  tcn-es,  and  full  of  fossil  remains.     A 
strong  guard  was  each  day  detailed  to  accom- 
]iany  our  i)arty,  while  the  main  body  marched 
up  the  river.      The  soldiers  not  only  relieved 
I  us  from  all  fear  of  surprise,  hut  soon  became 
!  interested   and    successful  assistants ;    but   the 
I  <u|)erstition  of  the  Pawnees  deterred  them  for 
a  time   from   scientific    pursuits;    for  Indians 
believe  that  the  petrified  bones  of  their  coun- 
j  try   are   the    remains   of  an   extinct  race   of 
j  giants.     They  refused  to  collect  until  the  pro- 
fessor, picking  up  the  fossil  jaw  of  a  horse,  show- 
ed how  it  corresponded  with  their  own  horse'*" 
mouths.      From  that  time  they  rarely  retm-ned 
to  camp  without  bringing  Ibssils  for  the  ''  Bone 
Medicine-man." 
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Our  researches  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  various  species  of  the  camel, 
horse,  mastodon,  and  many  other  mammals, 
some  of  Avhich  were  new  to  science  ;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  extinct  animals,  these  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Sioux  were  v/ell  stocked  with  live  deer 
and  antelope  and  elk.  One  herd  of  tlie  latter 
numbered  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  head. 
Another  smaller  herd  crossed  the  river  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  our  geologists  and  tlicir 
guard.  The  entire  party  at  once  opened  tire, 
like  a  pack  of  large  fire-crackers,  and  with  such 
eifect  that  we  not  only  had  meat  enough  for  a 
week,  but  brought  tlie  whole  command  sweep- 
ing down  upon  us,  thuiking  tiuit  Ave  were  at- 
tacked by  Indians  ;  for  this  was  a  matter  of 
liourly  apprehension. 

We  became  so  used  to  the  constant  expecta- 
tion of  a  fight,  and  practiced  so  assiduously  the 
Indian  science  of  dodging  behind  the  horse's 
neck  when  at  full  run,  that  we  were  not  in  the 
least  alarmed  when  the  Sioux  really  came  in 
sight.  Our  composure  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  warriors  had  been  for  some  veai's 


dead,  and  were  reposing  on  platforms  of  boughs, 
supijorted  at  the  four  corners  by  ])oles  about 
eight  feet  in  height.  On  one  of  these  tombs 
lay  two  bodies — a  woman,  decked  in  beads  and 
bracelets,  and  a  scaljjlcss  brave,  witli  war-paint 
still  on  the  parchment  cheeks,  and  holding  in  liis 
crumbling  hands  a  rusty  shot-gun  and  a  pack  of 
cards.  Beneath  the  j»latform  lay  the  skeleton 
of  the  favorite  pony,  whose  spirit  had  accompa- 
nied his  master's  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 
A  feeling  of  awe  was  creejiing  OA'cr  us  as  we  built 
in  thought  historic  castles  for  the  dead,  when  the 
professor  brought  us  down  to  the  stern  realities 
of  science  by  the  unromantic  remark:  ""Well, 
boys,  i)erhaps  they  died  of  small-pox  ;  but  we 
can't  study  the  origin  of  the  Indian  race  unless 
we  have  those  skulls!" 

So  far  we  had  not  been  molested  by  live  In- 
dians ;  but  the  threatening  column  of  smoke  far 
up  the  river  each  night  was  nearer  and  wider; 
and  at  length  we  found  close  upon  us  a  prairie- 
fire  which  the  Sioux  had  lighted  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  fire  upon  the  southern  bank 
hnd  fortuuately  gained  several  miles  ui)on  the 
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Other,  and  we  watched  it  sweep  by  from  the 
latter  bank,  beating  out  with  blankets  the 
sparks  that  fell  around  us.  The  sun  had  set 
amid  the  angry  clouds  of  an  approaching  thun- 
der-storm that  increased  the  gloom  of  twilight. 
Across  the  river  wavy  lines  of  fire  crept  up  the 
rolling  sand  hills,  and,  catching  the  chmips  of 
cotton-wood  and  pine  trees,  wrapped  them  in 
crackling  pyramids,  while  each  gust  of  wind 
from  the  rising  storm  would  sweep  a  whole  hill- 
side into  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  shower  at  length 
burst  upon  us,  and  so  subdued  the  fire  that  we 
no  longer  feared  that  it  would  leap  across  the 
narrow  river;  and  the  Avind,  suddenly  shifting 
to  the  east,  checked  the  progress  of  the  flames 
upon  the  side  on  which  we  were  encamped. 

From  this  point  we  marched  over  the  burned 
prairie  that  stretched  on  every  side  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  studded  with  roasted  cactus 
and  dead  grasshoppers  ;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  isolated  patches  of  grass  were 
found  for  the  stock.  The  river  soon  dwindled 
to  a  little  stream,  and  then  to  a  slender  rivulet 
and  half-stagnant  pools.  We  had  reached  its 
head  waters — the  goal  of  our  first  expedition. 
We  now  turned  southwest,  and  once  r.iore  en- 
countered the  privations  of  an  unexplored  des- 
ert, Avhere  water  was  only  once  obtained,  and 
then  by  digging  in  the  dry  bed  of  an  alkaline 
lake.  On  reaching  the  Platte,  the  Pawnees  led 
us  across  the  treacherous  quicksands  of  the  ri^-- 
er  in  a  mock  raid  on  the  city  of  North  Platte, 
whose  terrified  inhabitants  mistook  us  for  a  par- 
ty of  Sioux,  and  rose  in  arms  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders. The  tents  were  pitched  at  last  in  the 
quadrangle  of  Fort  M'Pherson,  the  Loup  Fork 
expedition  was  finished,  and  General  Emory 
and  his  oflicers  congratulated  us  on  our  safe  re- 
turn. 

The  second  expedition  started  from  Fort  D. 
A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory,  to  ex})lore  the 
great  triangle  of  country  lying  east  of  the  Black 
Hills,  and  between  the  north  and  south  forks 


of  the  Platte.  General  King  kindly  sn])plied 
us  with  horses,  forage,  army  wagons,  and  an 
escort  of  thirty  men  from  the  Fifth  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Captain  Montgomery  and  Lieu- 
tenant Stembel. 

The  first  geological  discovery  of  importance 
was  made  at  the  mouth  of  a  canon  which  opens 
on  one  of  the  broad  plains  of  Northern  Colora- 
do. Here  was  a  miocene  formation  of  mau- 
vaises  ten-es  such  as  had  never  before  been 
identified  south  of  the  White  River  region  of 
Dakota  ;  and  this  determined  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  the  great  tertiary  lake  basin  east 
of  the  Rocky  IMountains.  The  deposit  con- 
tained great  quantities  of  fossil  turtles  and  rhi- 
noceros, a  few  unknown  species  of  rodents  and 
birds,  and  remains  of  the  oreodon — a  remark- 
able animal  combining  characteristics  of  the 
modern  sheep,  pig,  and  deer.  In  a  lower  de- 
j)osit  were  many  bones  of  the  Titanotherium — 
a  monster  of  such  vast  proportions  that  a  lower 
jaw  measured  over  four  feet  in  length.  We 
traced  the  oreodon  beds  many  miles  to  the  west 
and  north  along  the  Pine  Blufl"  ranges  to  the 
railroad.  Another"  outcrop  occurred  at  Ante- 
lope Station,  containing  remains  of  several  spe- 
cies of  horse  ;  one  a  three-toed  animal,  and  an- 
other which,  although  full  grown,  had  attained 
the  height  of  but  two  feet.  Although  we  were 
successful  in  geological  research,  fortune  did 
not  smile  upon  us  in  the  affairs  of  every-day 
life.  At  Antelope  one  of  our  cavalry  horses 
was  accidentally  shot  dead,  and  three  draught 
animals  were  bitten  by  rattlesnakes.  We  were 
thankful  that  no  more  of  our  stock  were  lost,  for 
the  country  swarmed  Avith  the  reptiles.  Num- 
bers of  them  were  killed  every  day  among  the 
horses'  feet ;  and  while  we  were  bathing  they 
would  bask  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream  beside 
our  clothes.  Their  humming  soon  became  an 
old  tune ;  and  the  charm  of  shooting  the  wretches, 
wore  away  for  all  but  one,  who  was  collecting 
their  rattles  as  a  necklace  for  his  lady-love. 

On  reaching  the  North  Platte  we  followed 
the  old  California  emigrant  trail,  in  whose  deep- 
worn  ruts  the  grass  is  now  growing.  The  col- 
umn left  us  at  an  extensive  fossil  locality  ;  and 
so  absorbing  is  the  practical  study  of  paleontol- 
ogy that  sunset  surprised  us  still  at  work.  Here 
we  were  found  by  some  soldiers,  who  had  been 
sent  back  to  guide  us  through  a  labyrinth  of 
shale  and  sandstone  known  as  Scott's  Bluff.  It 
was  pitch-dark  when  we  began  to  pick  our  way 
through  these  narrow  and  rugged  defiles,  where, 
at  every  turn,  deep  canons  yawned  at  our  feet. 
Fitted  by  nature  for  ambush  and  surprise,  this 
had  been  the  Indians'  favorite  spot  to  fall  upon 
the  emigrants  ;  and  those  dim  bluffs,  that  tow- 
ered so  gray  and  ghostly  silent,  could  tell  many 
a  tale  of  lurking  savages,  of  desperate  fights  and 
massacres.  The  place  looked  scarcely  less  aw- 
ful when  by  daylight  we  returned  to  gather  its 
fossil  treasures.  Guards  were  posted  to  watch 
the  borders  of  the  river,  and  many  an  anxious 
glance  Avas  cast  across  into  the  Sioux  reserva- 
tion.    "The  bishop,"  a  corresponding  member 
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of  the  American  Tract  Society,  here  gladdened 
our  hearts  by  emerging  from  a  gully  with  an 
immense  petrified  turtle  lashed  upon  his  horse's 
back,  while  he  pulled  and  shouted  and  swore  to 
urge  along  the  staggering  beast.  It  soon  be- 
came a  vital  question  which  he  should  aban- 


don, the  turtle  or  the  horse.  The  professor 
protested  that  it  be  not  the  former,  and  painted 
in  vivid  colors  the  future  position  of  this  grand 
specimen  in  the  Yale  collection,  with  the  discov- 
erer's name  immortalized  thereon.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  thought  of  Indians  was  too 
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much  for  the  bishop.  So  the  turtle  still  lies  in 
nature's  museum. 

After  leaving  the  Platte  we  followed  the  val- 
ley of  Horse  Creek.  This  is  a  famous  hunting 
ground,  and  we  came  upon  many  fresh  signs  of 
the  savages.  Notwitlistanding  these  evidences 
of  unfriendly  neighbors,  two  of  the  l)arty,  all 
intent  on  duck-shooting,  persisted  in  following 
the  creek,  which  bent  far  away  to  the  west,  and 
promised  to  meet  us  at  two  high  blufts  about 
twenty  miles  away. 

Night  closed  over  our  camp  between  the 
bluffs,  but  brought  no  signs  of  our  comrades. 
We  called  to  mind  the  fresh  tracks  of  Indians, 
and  saw  with  anxiety  a  high  column  of  smoke 
far  in  the  north.  Darkness  deepened,  and 
showed  the  sky  lurid  with  the  glare  of  a  prairie 
fire;  and,  as  night  advanced  and  a  blazing  bea- 
con did  not  bring  the  lost  ones  home,  our  fears 
became  intense.  We  waitedimpatiently  for  day- 
light, and  then  started  to  discover  their  trail; 
but  hope  died  within  ns  on  finding,  near  the 
camp,  an  Indian  pony,  evidently  just  abandoned 
on  account  of  lameness.  Tiie  day  dragged  away 
in  unsuccessful  search,  and  when  night  again 
closed  in  all  returned  to  camp  in  despair. 

The  duck-shooters,  meanwiiile,  excited  witli 
successful  sport,  forgot  that  the  stream  bent 
far  to  the  west,  until,  at  sunset,  they  looked  in 
vain  for  the  row  of  tents,  for  the  sentinel  upon 
the  hill,  and  for  the  horses  grazing  by  the 
stream,  and  realized  that  they  were  lost.  xVft- 
er  making  this  discovery  they  })hilosophically 
lighted  their  pipes,  and  then  left  the  stream, 
hoping  to  see  the   camp  from  a  neighboring 


bluff.  On  reaching  the  height,  they  were  star- 
tled b}'  a  great  column  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  very  spot  which  they  had  left.  The  burn- 
ing match,  carelessly  thrown  upon  the  grass,  had 
started  a  praiiie  fire,  which  was  now  under  full 
headway,  and  a  high  wind  was  driving  it  swift- 
ly toward  them.  The  first  impulse  was  fliglit ; 
but  the  fiames  spread  on  every  side  with  fearful 
rapidity,  leaping  many  feet  each  moment;  and 
they  had  barely  time  to  resort  to  a  well-known 
border  ex])edient,  when  they  felt  upon  theirfaces 
the  breath  of  the  coming  blast.  They  lighted  a 
new  fire,  and,  taking  refuge  in  the  burned  space, 
held  their  terrified  horses  wiiile  the  wall  of 
fiame  swept  by  them.  This  danger  past,  they 
remembered  that  tliey  were  lost,  with  no  arms 
but  their  shot-guns ;  and  knowing  that  the  fire 
would  surely  attract  any  bands  of  Indians  who 
might  be  near,  they  waded  down  the  bed  of 
the  stream  for  a  great  distance  to  conceal  their 
trail,  and  then  took  refuge  in  a  side  ravine. 
Still  they  feared  that  in  the  night  some  prowl- 
ing savage  might  stampede  their  horses ;  and 
each  tied  the  picket-rope  to  his  ankle  before 
seeking  repose  beneath  his  saddle-blanket.  The 
result  was  a  bad  scare.  For  before  morning 
one  of  the  horses,  frightened  by  a  wolf,  jumi)ed 
beyond  the  length  of  the  lariat,  and,  as  liis 
owner  afterward  expressed  it,  "Yanked  him 
out  of  a  sound  sleej)  into  a  bed  of  cactus."  It 
was  after  an  absence  of  two  days  that  the  wan- 
derers relieved  the  anxiety  of  their  friends  by 
appearing  in  camp. 

Tiie  snow-patched  summits  of  the  Black  Hills 
at  length  rose  upon  the  horizon  and  showed  that 
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our  cxiiniination  of  tlic  great  eastern  tertiary 
lake  basin  was  finished.  Far  beyond  these 
mountains  hiy  otlier  eroded  basins,  whose  ex- 
])loration  was  to  be  the  work  of  our  third  ex- 
pedition. We  therefore  made  our  nt^xt  head- 
(lUiirtcrs  at  Fort  Urid^er,  in  Western  Wyoming, 
and  for  a  fortnight  explored  the  woinhMful  re- 
gion whicli  lies  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Uin- 
tah Mountains.  Sueeessfid  researeh  in  this  vast 
basin  did  not  divert  us  froirj  our  main  objeet, 
which  was  to  reaeh  the  junetion  of  the  Oreen 
and  White  rivers  in  Utah,  and  to  examine  the 
surrounding  country.  No  exploration  of  this 
region  had  ever  been  made;  but  hunters  and 
Indians  had  brought  back  fabulous  stories  of 
valleys  strewn  with  gigantic  petrified  bones. 
To  this  geological  paradise  the  shortest  route 
lay  across  the  Uintaii  Mountains,  the  altitude 
of  whose  lowest  pass  is  eleven  thousand  feet ; 
but  we  could  find  no  ginde  through  tliese 
rugged  defdes,  and  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
circuitous  course  of  the  rivers.  From  Fort 
IJridger  we  were  sn])plied  with  a'train  of  army 
wagons  and  with  an  escort  of  soldiers,  from 
tlie  Thirteenth  Infantry,  who,  like  ourselves, 
were  mounted  on  mules.  The  rough  bottom- 
lands of  IleiM'v's  Fork  made  terrible  work  with 
the  latter,  and  we  were  at  last  compelled  to  light- 
en them  by  "caching"  a  large  (quantity  of  grain. 
Notwilhstanding  this  relief,  they  again  broke 
down  so  hopelessly  that  we  determined  to 
abandon  them,  and  to  make  the  rest  of  our  jour- 
ney with  ])ack-mules.  Our  Mexican  ginde, 
.Foe,  was  therefore  sent  l)ack  to  the  fort  with 
in!*tructions  to  obtain  ])ack-saddles  and  ropes, 
and  to  meet  ns  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  ])nr- 
ing  this  delay  wc  were  overtaken  by  a  party  in 
pmsiiit  of  a  desperate  band  of  horse-thieves, 
who  have  their  head-quarters  at  Brown's  Hole, 
on  the  (ireen  Kiver.  Oin*  route  lay  of  necessi- 
ty through  their  haunt ;  and  we  were  startled 
by  t,he  rei)ort  that  two  sus))icious  characters, 
supposed  to  be  in  league  with  them,  and  who 


knew  of  our  expedition,  had  left  the  fort  just 
before  us. 

When  we  reached  the  (Jrreen  liiver,  one  of  tlie 
Nimrods  who  distingiushed  themselves  on  the 
last  tri])  again  went  shooting.  He  was  riding 
his  mule  through  the  thickets,  aiid  looking  for 
ducks,  when  he  came  suddenly  njjon  a  huge 
grizzly.  For  a  moment  it  was  diilicult  to  tell 
which  was  the  most  scared  ;  but  the  bear  was 
the  Hrst  to  spring  forward.  He  received  the 
contents  of  a  shot-gun  on  the  end  of  his  nose, 
when  the  terrilied  mule  fled  so  precijjitately 
that  he  fell  among  the  bushes.  Our  hero  now 
thought  it  was  all  uj) ;  but  tlie  mule  recovered  " 
himself  just  in  time,  and  m^vde  such  good  time 
to  camp  that  the  l)ear  was  distanced. 

That  night  a  herd  of  elk  charged  across  tlie 
river  and  through  the  camp.  The  sentinels 
heard  them  plunging  in  the  water,  and,  think- 
ing that  a  party  of  Indians  or  the  horse-thieves 
were  uj)on  us,  challenged ;  but,  immediately 
discovering  their  mistake,  they  remained  true 
to  military  discipline,  and  allowed  t\}^  whole 
herd  to  pass  through  without  firing.  We  had 
now  been  without  meat  for  some  days,  and,  in 
our  half-starved  condition,  this  was  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment ;  but  steaks  were  soon  supplied  in 
a  most  unexpected  manner.  A  soldier  was 
riding  a  mule  at  full  speed,  when  the  unfortu- 
nate beast  stej)ped  in  a  badger's  hole,  precij'i- 
tated  his  rider,  and  fell  with  such  violence  as  to 
break  his  own  neck.  We  found  him  somewhat 
tough,  but  sweet  and  nutritious  ;  and  we  passed 
him  off  on  one  of  our  comrades,  who  came  in 
late  that  night,  as  bear-steak.  He  had  once 
been  "bucked  off"  by  this  particular  nude,  and 
his  subse<iuent  disgust  was  attributed  to  per- 
sonal prejudice. 

The  pack-saddles  cnme  at  last.  We  forded 
the  (jireen  Jiiver,  and  formed  a  long  line  up  the 
narrow  Indian  trail  which  led  toward  Brown's 
Hole.  The  pack-mules  were  interspersed  among 
soldiers  and  geologists;  l)ut  des))ite  the  most 
careful  watching  they  would  often  be  seen  buck- 
ing and  tearing  from  the  line,  with  ropes  and 
straps  Hying,  and  sacks  of  corn,  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  tent-poles,  to  say  nothing  of  geological 
hivmmers  and  other  scientific  implements,  strew- 
ing the  ground  in  every  direction. 

By  dint  of  continual  i)acking  we  made  fair 
progress,  and  entered  the  nnich-dreaded  Hole 
— a  narrow  valley,  with  high  mountains  on  ei- 
ther hand.  Here  we  descried  a  camp,  which 
proved  to  be  that  of  the  ])in-suing  party  return- 
ing unsuccessful ;  for  on  their  approach  the 
horse-thieves  had  scattered  to  their  fastnesses. 
Our  scouts  examined  the  various  trails  leading 
to  the  south,  and  found  that  it  was  iin])ossible 
to  continue  our  course  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  We  therefore  forded  just  above  the 
mouth  of  Vermilion  Creek,  and  ascended  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Uintah  MountJ^.ins  to  the  alti- 
tude of  snow.  After  crossing  an  extensive  table- 
land a  grand  scene  burst  upon  us.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  below  us  lay  the  beds  of  another  great 
tertiarv  lake.    We  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  vast 
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basin,  so  desolate,  wild,  and  I>rokeii,  so  lifeless 
jiiul  silent,  that  it  seemed  like  the  rnins  of  a 
world.  A  few  solitary  i)eaks  rose  to  our  level, 
and  showed  that  ages  ago  the  plain  behind  us 
had  extended  uid)roken  to  where  a  line  of  silver 
showed  the  Green  River,  twenty  miles  away. 
The  intermediate  si)aee  was  ragged,  with  ridges 
and  blulfs  of  every  conceivable  form  ;  and  riv- 
ulets that  (lowed  from  yawning  canons  in  the 
mountain-sides  stretched  threads  of  green  across 
the  waste,  between  their  falling  battlements. 
Yet  through  the  confusion  could  be  seen  an  or- 
der that  was  eternal.  For  as,  age  after  age, 
the  ancient  lake  was  filled  and  choked  with  lay- 
ers of  nuul  and  sand,  so  on  each  crund)ling  blutl' 
recurred  strata  of  chocolate  and  greenish  clays 
in  unvaried  succession  ;  and  a  bright  red  ridge 
that  stretched  across  the  foreground  could  be 
traced  fur  off,  with  beds  of  gray  and  yellow 
heaped  above  it. 

Late  on  the  sect)nd  day  after  entering  this 
basin  we  saw  the  distant  smoke  of  an  Indian 
camp.  Our  Joe  had  never  been  furtlier  south 
than  Brown's  Hole,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  a  guide.  Soldiers  were  therefore  sent 
to  reconnoitre;  but  the  Indians,  fearing  the 
api)roach  of  strangers,  set  fire,  as  their  custom 
is,  to  the  grass  around  the  cam]),  and  tied.  Next 
morning  we  followed  the  trail  of  the  fugitives 
toward  the  Green  River,  and  soon  detected  the 
retreating  Imlians  by  several  clouds  of  dust. 
Our  advanced  guard  at  once  gave  chase,  and 
after  a  race  of  several  miles  caught  up  with  the 
last  band.      It  was  u  hunting  party  of  Utes,  or 


lltahs.  aTid  among  the  braves  Joe  recognized 
an  old  ac(pniintancc  with  whom  he  had  traded, 
and  who  still  owed  Iiim  three  deer-skins.  This 
))laced  US  at  once  in  friendly  relations,  and  gave 
us  such  an  advantage  that  a  bargain  was  soon 
struck  for  guidance  to  the  White  River.  It 
was  evident  why  the  race  had  been  so  unequal; 
for  the  Indians,  though  better  mounted  than 
ourselves,  had  with  them  their  families  and 
camp  equii)age.  The  squaws  carried  the  long 
and  !*lender  lodge-poles,  strapped  to  their  horses' 
sides  and  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  in  ad- 
dition were  burdened  with  ])a])ooses  slung  npon 
the  saddle  ])omincls  and  thus  rocked  to  sleep. 
One  woman  also  carried  a  dog  in  the  folds  of  her 
buffalo  -  robe  ;  but  she  evidently  wished  to  be 
}iermanently  relieved  of  some  of  these  incum- 
brances ;  for,  ])ointing  to  her  ])a])oose,  and  then 
at  one  of  our  ])t)nics,  she  smiled  sweetly,  and 
saitl.  "  I  swa])." 

At  the  White  River  we  had  ample  reward 
for  all  the  hardships  we  had  experienced  in 
rcac-hing  this  goal  of  our  journey.  Though  wc 
found  none  of  the  gigantic  bones  of  which  we 
had  heard  so  much  from  hunters  and  Indians, 
yet,  as  wc  ascended  the  river,  the  fossils  in- 
creased in  number,  nntil  from  one  ])ointof  view 
we  counted  eleven  shells  of  pliocene  tortoises 
which  had  weathered  from  the  blniTs,  After 
making  collections  in  this  region  to  the  satis- 
faction of  even  our  enthusiastic  professor,  wc 
reforded  the  Green  River,  and  followed  a  trail 
to  Fort  rintah,  the  government  ngenc}'  of 
an  important    tribe  of  Utes.       Here    we    en- 
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f^^iiKtMl  it  ^tiidr  through  llu^  wild  rnviium  nnil 
il(^iisi^    |>inr    Inrrsis    of    iIk^    Hillhili    MiiiiutiiiiiH. 

II  WHS  II  ionic  ii('\('i  liclnii^  IniVdi'Mcd  liy  wliilcH, 
niid   |ii(tlinlily   iu'\cr  \)\    IndiiiiiM.      'V\\c   Ki'oniid 

III  llic  luicsl  WHS  ollcii  Ii(mi|mmI  wiIIi  riiliiMl 
iniiilvs;  itiid  lur  iiiili^  uIkm-  iiiiln  ii  piitli  I'oi'  liin 
|itH'k  tniiU's  liiid  lo  1x1  <'iit  will)  IiiiIcIk^Ih  llii'i)Uf.';li 
llii^  IhiikIimI  lliiclu^lM.  Al'lrr  ki'-uI  dilllriillidH  WMi 
rciiclicd  llciiry'M  l''oik,  |»i(kcd  up  llui  iiliiiiidoiicti 
vvn^';(iiis,  uiid  ciiiiii'  lo  I  ho  spol.  wliri'o  llio  K<'»>i> 
wtiH  cucImmI.     II«M(i  wr  round  in  |ioMH(iHHion  u  pur 

%  ly  of  mm  occupying';  ii  lo^'[  lint,  iind  proroNsin^',  to 
iio  nincliiiMMi  ;  Init.  tlio  liriilciiiinl.  (-oiiiiniindiii^;; 
our  «iHcoi|.  usMuiT.d  iiH  lliiit.  tln^y  wcro  tlio  idrii 

licid     llOI'S(Vtlli(U'('M    of    wllOllt     wo     lllld     \H'{U\     ill 

ii'ndy  wnriKMl.  'I'iiov  Imd  appropriiitnd  tin/ 
gniiii,  nnd  I'roU^HSor  MitiHli  wont  to  l.lio  hut. 
lo  »'liiiiu  one  proptnty.  Ilr  wiih  iiHlicrod  into 
llio  pi»vsoii("(i  of  lliii  piu'ty,  (inch  ol'  whom  wiih 
iii'iiird  to  tlio  t(Mith,  lllld  loidu'd  rciiily  to  tiikc: 
his  lil'r  Cor  liiiirn.  didhii'.  lOndriivoriti).'.  to  con 
Irol  his  c.niliiii  Tiissiiiciil  l»y  s|>cMkiii>.':  iiH  to  oidi 
iiiiry  ruin  liincii,  our  illiiHliioiiM  chief  nmiiil'kcd, 
liliiiidly,  "Well,  where  iire  your  HipiiiWM?" 
"  Sir,"  n^plied  a  (li^'inrhil  iiilliiin,  "lliii;  crowd 
iH  virliioiiM." 

(hi  our  mliirii  to  Ii'orl.  Iliid^.',er  \\v,  hiide  I'lirii- 
wcll  lu  Major  fill  Motto  tiiid  .JikIko  ( 'nrler,  who 
hud  groiitly  UHHintird  our  oxpedilimi,  and  I  hen 
spent,  sovoriil  vveokH  in  no(Miif.^  wliul.  nil  loiui  Jn 
see.  At.  Salt.  Lake  ( 'ity  wo  llirted  with  lucii 
ty  two  (linightiMH  ol' llii^fham  Voiiii/.^  in  a,  hox  at. 
ilio  lhoalri\  and,  ovorcoino  hy  Iho  oH'oil,  iin 
iiiediatidy  croHHtMl  tho  SiiM'ra  Nc^vada  to  San 
{''laiiciHco.  h'romi,  hin  point,  wo  miido  cxeiii 
Nioiirt  to  iho  YoHomilo,  Iho  MaripoHii  \Uy,  '[Veef4, 
and  Iho  (ieysi^iH.  Oinroftho  parly  then  Hailed 
lor  raiiama,  and  one  for  AhiHka.  Tho  ronl, 
at'tor  viHilin^  Iho  iiitiM'OHtiii^';  hydraiilie  miiiiiif^ 
rev;'""  "I"  liittio  York,  Von  Mot,  (lOii^-io  lOyo, 
K'ed  DoK,  Mild  Dutch  'I'liit,  in  Ciililoniia,  went, 
east,  hy  rail  to  a  locality  near  Ihctncoti  lliv 
er,  ill  WyomiliK-  Mere,  in  an  eocene  dopjinil, 
peliiliod  lishoH  ahonnded  ;  and  wo  round  a.  hiiiiiII 
hed  eoiilaiiiiii^>;  loHnil  iiiKoclH  a  I'uro  diHcovory, 
allhoii^h  ill  VVivHterii  holtrlH  IumIh  aro  <;oiiimoii 
wlioro  lh(i  iiiHoclH  aro  iiol  petrilliMl.  Iloro  wero 
laiolloH  and  dragon  IlioH  and  f.';raHHhopporii,  tho 
iineoHlorH,  porhapH,  ol'  loeiiHt.  liko  HwarniH  thai 
Hiill  iidoHt.  thin  valley.  A  jj.if^anliir  lonnil  nioH 
ipiilo,  and  an  oxtincl.  Ilea,  of  dimoiiHioiiH  not 
to  ho  (loNpiHod,  (Mmtrihiilcd  to  onr  (lolloction  ; 
HO  I  liar  if  iho  priimrval  Adam  rt^ally  (ixIhIimI  in 
lh()  Ic^rliary  period,  aH  Homo  havo  Hiipposod,  the 
HlnmhorH  of  liimsidl'  and  worihy  HpoiiHo  weic 
doiihth*.HH  dislnilx-d  like  ihcc  nl  inui  lals  i;incc 
Iho  hill. 

lieuviti^  thin  interesl  iii^^  and  Hiipi^OHtivo  Hpol, 
wo  Hpeiil.  a  day  in  Denver,  and  llnally  reached 
l''orl.  VViilhi(t(\  in  Kuiimuh.  Tho  IiihI.  ^eolo^-'ica! 
oxpedilion  vvuh  lo  ho  made  IVom  thin  poHl,  aloii^'. 
tho  Smoky  Itivor,  and,  with  a  small  ohcoiI  ol'ca\ 
airy,  wo  HiJtrliMl  on  Iho  L'Olh  oC  Novemher.  'Ihr 
iiiKhtH  had  now  Ixm-oiiio  hitterly  cold,  and  lo 
avoid  iho  piorciii^^  wind  our  camp  wan  pitched 
under  a   hir.h   haul..       AImhiI    iniiliiiKhl    u  \vo||', 


attracted  hy  ||io  Hc(Mit  of  nioiit,  jninp(Ml  oil'  iImh 
hunk   iiiiii  ilio   iiiidHt  (d'  mir  miiloH,  and  rrif.';lil. 
ciicil  Ihcni  III  Miich  a  de>.^reo  that,  ahoiit  a  do/.en 
hroko   loose  lllld   Htanipeihul^     'I'lio   iii|.';lil.  wan 
tiark,  and  iho  ^roaloHl.  conriiKimi  lollowed  ;    Tor 
nnlil  the  HontiindH  tidd  iih  the  M  no  caiiHO  of  iliH 
liirhaiieo   wo    iiiHtinctively    tlioii^';lil.  id'  IndiaiiH. 
Tho  iniileH,  with  hrokon  halloiH  and  hirialM  lly 
iiif(,  I'oached  the  fort,  early  in  tho  mornin^c.  nnd 
caiiHod  y,\rn\   <'onsleriiation  aiiKMiK  tho  oirn'orm, 
who   iiiit  III  ally   coii(diided    thai,   tho    (!li<',yoiiiioH 
had  allackcd  iih,  and  Hcnl  a  compuiiy  (d'Holdi(n'H 
t(»  our  rciicne.      'i'lio  troopH  appeared  more  din 
iippoinlcd    at.    losing;    iho    expected    li^lit.    Miaii 
^■;ralilied  at  our  Hiiloty. 

The  h;eai(di  lor  I'oHHilH  mot.  wiih  f.',rt''d'  hiiocohh, 
and  renitiiiiH  (d'  crelaecdiiH  repl-iloH  and  IIhIioh 
vv(Mo  colleclod  in  /.'.real.  (piantitieH,  Omi  trophy 
wuH  tho  Hk(de.ton  of  a.  Hoa  Merpent,  nearly  com 
plcl(\  and  Ko  hiif-ni  thai,  wo  HpenI,  lour  dayn  in 
(li)'.l'.iiil',  on!  and  ciirryiii/.^  ii  lo  camp.  Thin 
iiion.'iler  when  alivo  <-oiild  iiol  have  heeii  Ickh 
I  hail  Hixty  loot  in  lcii/.';lli.  1 1,  wiih  allied  to  Iho 
^oiiiiN  MosaHiiiiriiH,  wlii<di,  an  our  diHcovorioH 
pi(t\c(l,  had  a  i. lender  e(d  lii.e  hody  and  tail, 
and  no!  only  ihe  anleiioi  paddlcH  provioilKly 
known,  hill.  poKlorior  linihs  iiIho.  VVii Ii  a  monlh 
resenihlinp.  that  oIiIki  hoa-('(mHlrielor,  Uiin  nioii 
III  eh  of  tho  crotacooiiH  hoiih  (ronld  holt,  with  oaH(i 
the  lai).':eHt.  of  liiH  cooval  repliloH  and  IIhIioh. 

'I 'he Smoky  lii ver  riiiiH llir<Mif.^ii  tho  k''*''*'  I^m>* 
HUH  liiinl  iiif.',  f.';roiiiidH.    lOvory  day  liordH  ol'lho  hiif- 
lalo  were  iironiid   lis,  and   we  oiijoyed   inuiiy  tin 
esciliiif^  "inn"  aciosrt  the  priiiiio. 

The  wculher  diiy  hy  day  /.'.lew  <Mdder,  and  at. 
len^'th  we  i.iiw  indicutioiiH  ol'  an  approaching.; 
Hloini.  Knowiii).',  the  daii^Mn'  of  oxposiiio  t(» 
Hiiow  on  llie.'io  open  phiiiiH,  wo  ridiictanlly  hiidei 
Caiewell  lo  oiii  |.',e(do^.'.ical  di^K'i'K'^.  and,  Hiiti- 
alcd  even  willi  hiiiriilo  hiintin//;,  turned  hack  to 
l^'ort  VValhico.  So  ended  oiir  liiMl.  oxciii'Hioil. 
l«'or  Iho  lasi  lime  wo  weio  receivtid  and  on 
Icrtiiined  hy  ollicei;i  o(  the  army,  ho  many  ol" 
wlimii  had  aided  om  dillei  eiit  (rxpeditioiiH.  On 
conimonciiif.';  Iho  joiiiiicy  homeward,  and  (Mi- 
leriiiK  iho  pahuMM'ai'H,  oiir  riinianly  appoaranco 
(■reiit(Ml  coiiHlernation  iiinoii|.>;  Hoher  railroai) 
toiirinlH.  MonlliH  id'  liardHliip,  luhm',  and  ad 
vonlnid  had  made  many  a.  rent,  in  our  well- 
W(M-n  cIoIIich;  and  the.  hiKdinkin  hreeihe.'i  ami 
army  IiIoiihch  of  Hovcral  memherH  ^r,i\\'^'  to  the 
party  a  wild  and  warlike.  <  huiacler,  in  keepinj.; 
with  the  open  diMplay  of  revolver  and  howio 
knilc,  and  hron/,e(|  lacoH  covered  with  the  iiii' 
liiiiiined  Htnhhlo  of  a  Hcacoii.  Wo  reached 
New  Haven  mi  the  IHih  ol  Decemhor,  ailor 
,i;ix  ovcniriil  ii.onlli.:,  dm  III)',  which  no  HorioiiH 
illncHM  or  accidenl.  had  happened  to  any  oi'  tho 
parly. 

The  ^MMilo^deal  rcHiillH,  Ho  hriody  tomdiod 
npitn  III  this  incomploto  narrative.,  aro  now  in 
emu  e  i>\'  piihlieat ion  ;  and  they  will  hIiovv  that, 
ill  aihliiioii  to  ihe  individual  advaiita/^oH  do 
lived  IVom  exporieneo  in  i'roiili(M'  lil'o,  no  iin 
inipoi'lanl  eoiitrihiilioti  waH  niado  In  Hcienee  hy 
Ihe  Vale  ( 'olIcKo  {''-xpodition  (d'  1870. 
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REINDEER,  DOGS,  AND    SNOW-SHOES 

A        SIBERIAN  TRAVEL  AND  EXPLORATION.- 
(  Concluded. ) 


VIEW   IN   MAKKOVA. 


MAY  8. — After  a  journey  of  twenty  clays  we 
are  at  JNIarkova,  oh  the  Anadyr  River,wlHch 
empties  into  Behring  Sea,  It  is  situated  in 
latitude  65°,  almost  under  the  arctic  circle. 
Th^.  town  consists  of  half  a  dozen  mean  log- 
houses  and  a  small  church.  We  set  out  from 
Ghijigha  on  the  18th  of  April.  A  few  days  of 
bright  sun,  followed  by  a  snap  of  cold,  had  given 
a  glassy  smoothness  to  the  snow,  from  which  the 
light  was  reflected  so  brightly  that  we  were 
forced  to  protect  our  eyes  by  goggles.  On  the 
second  day  there  were  indications  of  an  im- 
pending "jioorga,"  or  storm.  An  hour  before 
midnight,  altliough  it  was  broad  dayliglit,  we 
came  to  the  Korak  settlement  of  Coeil  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  which  had  burst  ui)on  us.  It 
was  the  oddest  hamlet  we  had  seen.  Tiiere  was 
a  group  of  log  structures  looking  like  huge  hour- 
glasses. The  habitable  i)art  of  each  was  below 
ground,  only  the  conical  roof  being  in  sight. 
On  the  top  of  this  was  another  inverted  cone, 
like  the  hopper  of  a  grist-mill.  Nothing  like  a 
door  or  Avindow  was  visible,  and  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  Iiow  an  entrance  was  effected. 
A  fat,  jolly-looking  fellow  came  up,  and,  point- 
ing to  a  perpendicular  pole  in  which  were  cut 
a  series  of  notches,  motioned  us  to  follow  him. 
We  clambered  up  after  him,  and  found  ourselves 
inside  of  the  ho]j])er,  Avhich  was  garnished  with 
seal-skins  stuffeil  with  fat,  snow-shoes,  dog-har- 
ness, and  other  paraphernalia.  There  were  also 
several  puppies,  choked  to  death  with  wisps  of 
straw ;  these  were  sacrifices  to  some  god  or 
devil.  At  the  bottom  was  a  square  hole,  from 
whicli  rose  clouds  of  smoke  laden  with  the  most 
abominable  odors.  It  was  as  though  the  "thirty 
separate  stinks*'  of  Cologne  were  all  amalgama- 
ted into  one.     Into  this  our  guide  disappeared ; 

*  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snoiv-shocs :  A  Journal  of  Si- 
benan  Travel  and  Explorations,  made  in  the  Years 
1865,  1S66,  and  1S67,  By  Riciiakd  J.  Brsn,  late  of  the 
Rnsso-American  Telegraph  Expedition.  With  Map 
and  Illustrations.     New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers, 


we  followed,  climbing  down  a  pole  siinilar  to 
the  one  by  which  we  had  ascended  on  the  out- 
side. We  found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  an 
octagonal  apartment  about  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  constructed  of  heavy  logs  standing  on 
end.  The  aperture  through  which  we  had  de- 
scended, nearly  thirty  feet  above  the  dirt  floor, 
was  hardly  discernible  through  the  smoke.  Sit- 
ting or  reclining  around  were  a  score  of  dirty 
natives  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Directly 
under  the  entrance  was  a  fire  for  heating,  and 
by  its  side  a  large  copper  caldron,  supported  by 
stones,  for  cooking,  A  fire  was  soon  built  under 
this,  and  into  it  were  throAvn  pieces  of  seal-meat. 
When  it  was  cooked  it  was  dished  up  into  large 
wooden  trays.  We  joined  in  the  feast  with  bet- 
ter ajjpetites  than  we  should  liave  done  a  little 
later,  when  we  saw  a  child  using  one  of  these 
same  trays  for  a  purpose  the  very  reverse  of 
eating.  Dinner  over,  the  women  returned  to 
their  occupations,  sewing  skins,  hushing  the 
babies  to  sleep,  and  waging  war  upon  certain 
enemies  intrenched  in  their  own  hair.  After 
a  while  a  dance  Avas  got  up  for  our  delectation. 
The  chief  features  of  this  were  bouncing  about 
in  a  miscellaneous  manner,  writhing  their  bod- 
ies, and  contorting  their  faces  into  all  possible 
forms,  accompanied  Mith  unearthly  grunts, 
groans,  and  squeaks.  The  perspiration  poured 
down  in  streams,  and  the  performers  grew  so 
hoarse  that  they  could  not  even  grunt  audibly. 
This  was  our  first  encounter  with  those  ''sav- 
age Koraks,"  who,  we  had  been  told,  would  be 
ready  to  murder  us  for  the  smallest  possible 
plunder.  These,  however,  belonged  to  the  civ- 
ilized Koraks,  who  difler  little,  except  in  being 
more  dirty,  from  other  natives  of  the  region. 
The  beaux,  however,  shave  the  crowns  of 
their  heads,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  hair 
hanging  in  a  circular  fringe,  giving  them  the 
aspect  of  monks,  while  the  belles  lieighten 
I  their  charms  by  tattooing.  We  found  them 
I  good-natured  and  hospitable.      There  are  two 
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classes  of  pagan  Ko- 
raks  —  the  one  liv- 
ing near  the  sea, 
and  subsisting  mainly 
upon  its  products  ;  the 
other,  in  the  interior, 
called  Reindeer  Ko- 
raks,  are  nomads,  and 
have  immense  herds 
of  deer.  In  many  re- 
spects they  resemble 
the  Bedouin  Arabs. 
From  the  best  ac- 
counts we  could  get 
they  are  usually  hos- 
pitable, although  there 
are  recorded  instances 
of  treachery  on  their 
part. 

We  were  detained 
three  days  at  Coeil  by 
the  poorga,  and  then 
went  on  our  way.  It 
soon  grew  bitterly 
cold,  the  thermome- 
ter on  the  2-ith  of 
April  falling  to  — 30°.  JMay  day  brought  us 
another  terrible  poorga,  the  snow  whirling  in 
every  conceivable  direction.  We  laid  by,  but 
could  not  liglit  a  fire,  and  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  making  a  dinner  of  dried  fish. 
Then  the  weather  began  to  moderate,  and  it 
became  hard  traveling  over  the  softened  snow, 
and  on  the  5th  we  were  obliged  to  rest  at  mid- 
day to  escape  the  heat,  and  it  kept  thawing  all 
the  night.  We  then  passed  through  a  long 
stretch  of  forest  thirty  miles  broad,  lying  along 
the  Myan  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Anadyr. 
Here  were  trees  enough  to  furnish  telegrapliic 
poles  for  a  thousand  miles — an  important  dis- 
covery, for  Kennan  had  found  the  Anadyr  des- 
titute of  trees. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  we  reached  ]\Iar- 
kova.  Our  journey  had  been  a  fatiguing  one, 
but  we  were  consoled  by  knowing  that  we  had 
discovered  the  true  line  for  the  telegraph.    Our 
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journey  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  by  rein- 
deer, dogs,  and  snow-shoes,  lasting  eight  months 
from  the  day  when  we  landed  at  I)e  Castries, 
was  over.  The  different  parties  of  our  expedi- 
tion had  accon!i)lished  the  task  they  had  under- 
taken by  exploring  the  route  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Anadyr  to  that  of  the  Amoor.  It  re- 
mained to  set  about  the  work  of  building  the 
telcgrai)h.  We  shall  pass  briefly  over  the  inci- 
dents of  eighteen  months — two  summers  and  a 
winter,  for  tliere  is  here  no  spring  or  autumn — 
almost  under  the  arctic  circle.  All  these  are 
detailed  in  the  volume  by  Bush. 

June  19. — Summer  bus  now  fairly  opened. 
It  was  Bush's  plan  to  go  to  the  ]\Iyan  River 
with  native  laborers  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
poles,  which  were  to  be  rafted  down  that  stream 
and  the  Anadyr.  This  would  be  our  summer 
task ;  and  should  the  vessels  of  the  company 
arrive  in  good  season,  the  work  of  construction 
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could  begin.  But,  nnfortunately,  there  was  no 
dog  feed  to  be  had,  and  so  no  journey  could  be 
undertaken  until  the  ice  broke  up  on  the  rivers. 

As  summer  came  on  every  thing  began  to 
assujpe  a  strange  aspect.  Night,  as  marked  by 
darkness,  ceased  to  exist.  The  interval  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset  grew  less  and  less, 
until  it  was  only  an  hour;  and  even  tlien  the 
sun  oiily  sunk  just  below  the  horizon,  and  dur- 
ing this  interval  the  heavens  were  all  aglow. 
At  no  instant  for  weeks  was  it  so  dark  that  a 
star  could  be  seen.  It  was  quite  immaterial 
at  what  time  we  Avent  to  bed  or  got  up.  We 
almost  instinctively  conformed  in  this  respect  to 
the  habits  of  the  animal  creation,  which  Avere 
as  regular  as  though  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
evening  and  morning.  We  would  look  out 
from  our  quarters  and  see  life  and  activity. 
Smoke  wreaths  curled  from  every  chimney ; 
men  were  hauling  wood  for  fuel,  and  women 
going  to  and  from  the  water-holes;  dogs  were 
prowling  about,  hunting  field-mice  or  searching 
for  morsels  of  food,  and  birds  fluttered  from 
bough  to  bough.  Looking  out  a  few  hours 
after,  it  was  just  as  broad  daylight  as  before, 
but  every  thing  was  still ;  not  a  man  or  woman 
was  to  be  seen ;  the  dogs  lay  asleep,  their  noses 
covered  by  their  bushy  tails  ;  the  birds,  their 
heads  tucked  under  their  wings,  were  i>erched, 
fast  asleep,  upon  tlie  trees. 

On  the  6th  of  June  the  ice  in  the  river  broke 
up,  and  the  water  poured  down  in  floods,  bear- 
ing along  huge  masses  of  ice,  logs,  and  trees, 
all  jammed  together  in  one  roaring,  writhing 
mass.  Upon  the  banks  natives  were  assem- 
bled firing  blank  cartridges  fi'om  their  old  flint- 
lock muskets — a  kind  of  sulphurous  prayer  to 
the  spirits  of  the  rivers,  upon  whose  bounty  j 
they  depend  for  their  Avinter  supply  of  fish. 
In  twelve  hours  the  region  Avas  transformed 
into  a  vast  lake,  Avhose  Avaters,  overfloAving 
many  of  the  houses,  rose  almost  to  the  level  of 
our  quarters.  This  is  the  starvation  period 
of  the  year.  The  flood  has  driven  all  native 
tribes  to  the  mountains,  and  cut  ofi'  all  com- 
munication Avith  them.     The  Avater-foAvl  have 


retreated  to  the  inland  pools,  the  grouse  l|aA-e 
gone  to  the  distant  plains  to  build  their  nests. 
Not  a  fish  is  to  be  caught  in  the  river.  The 
natives  suffered  greatly  from  famine.  Onfe 
family  ate  only  once  every  two  days,  another 
subsisted  for  many  days  upon  their  dog  har- 
ness, Avhich  they  boiled  into  soup ;  others  lived 
upon  their  deer-skin  bedding.  We  could  do 
little  for  them,  for  our  OAvn  supplies  ran  fear- 
fully loAv  ;  our  frozen  meat  thaAved,  and  became 
so  putrid  that  Ave  could  not  eat  it,  but  it  was 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  natives.  We  had 
only  a  little  black  flour,  and  barely  enough 
sugar  and  tea  to  last  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  dogs  suffered  still  more,  many  of 
them  living  only  on  the  carcasses  of  their  starved 
companions.  The  natives  have  donned  their 
summer  attire,  which  consists  mainly  of  the 
"comla,"  a  kind  of  long  shirt  of  light  deer- 
skin, fitting  closely  around  the  neck  and  Avrists, 
Avith  a  hood  covering  thcAvhole  head  except  the 
face.  This,  as  Avell  as  mittens  on  the  hands,  is 
a  protection  against  mosquitoes. 

We  had  in  the  mean  Avhile  constructed  eight 
rafts,  each  having  a  hut  upon  it,  and  all  lashed 
together,  but  so  that  any  one  could  be  easily 
detached.  On  the  20th  of  June  thcAvaters  had 
so  far  subsided  that  Ave  thought  it  safe  to  ven- 
ture to  en:ibark  on  our  voyage  of  five  hundred 
miles  doAvn  the  Anadyr.  There  Avas,  indeed, 
no  time  to  be  lost,  for  Ave  had  not  tasted  meat 
for  a  Aveek,  and  our  flour  Avas  reduced  to  a  sup- 
])ly  for  tAvo  days  for  ourselves  and  the  eight  na- 
tives Avho  Avere  to  accompany  us,  and  no  more 
Avas  to  be  had  until  Ave  should  reacli  the  mouth 
of  the  Myan,  a  hundred  miles  distant.  It  Avas 
the  longest  day  in  the  year,  there  being  only 
fifty-five  minutes  betAveen  sunset  and  sunrise, 
and  there  Avas  no  moment  Avhen  there  Avas  not 
light  enough  to  enable  us  to  read  fine  print. 
The  daA-  Avas  clear  and  warm,  but  aheaAy  Avind 
Avas  bloAving,  so  that  our  utmost  endeavors 
barely  kept  the  raft  from  drifting  ashore.  After 
a  fcAv  miles  the  current  SAvept  us  into  a  creek, 
and  Ave  had  to  send  back  to  Markova  for  as- 
sistance to  extricate  us.  Seventeen  men  came 
doAvn,  and  after  tAvo  hours'  toAvnig  and  poling 
Ave  regained  the  main  channel.  In  order  to 
travel  day  and  niglit  Ave  divided  our  force  into 
tAvo  Avatches,  relieving  each  other  every  six 
houi-s.  The  stream  Avas  full  of  islands,  and  the 
current  so  sIoav,  hardly  half  a  mile  an  hour, 
that  Ave  Avere  able  to  examine  them.  Besides 
eggs,  Ave  found  sufticient  numbers  of  hares, 
geese,  and  ducks  to  keep  us  in  meat.  The 
voyage  Avould  have  been  pleasant  enough  had  jt 
not  been  for  the  mosquitoes.  These  pests  com- 
pelled us  to  Avear  our  skin  clothing  night  and 
day ;  but  although  Ave  kept  up  a  great  smoke, 
and  Avore  mosquito  nets,  and  had  our  garments 
tied  tight  at  the  neck,  waist,  Avrists,  and  ankles, 
Ave  suffered  severely.  Our  tAvo  dogs  Avere  al- 
most tormented  to  death.  The  natives  assured 
us  that  the  mosquitoes  Avere  nothing  to  a  small 
gnat,  called  the  "moska,"  coming  later  in  the 
season,  Avho  Avill  bite  through  any  thing  short 
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of  buckskin,  and  can  crawl  through  a  pin-hole. 
On  the  28th  Ave  came  across  a  company  of  na- 
tives who  hatl  just  speared  sixteen  deer  ;  from 
them  we  procured  meat  enough  to  last  us  two 
days,  and  on  the  following  days  we  speared  a 
deer  for  ourselves,  and  caught  several  fish,  so 
that  we  were  safe  from  present  starvation. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  just  a  year  from  the  day 
upon  which  we  set  sail  from  San  Francisco,  we 
stopped  at  a  place  called  Oochostika.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  excavations  in  which  huts 
had  been  built.  The  Tchuctchus,  who  dwelt 
along  the  river,  from  some  superstitious  notion, 
pull  down  their  houses  in  the  summer,  and  re- 
build them  in  the  fall.      Here  we  landed  and 


put  up  our  first  yoiirt.  This  was  our  way  of 
celebrating  the  glorious  Fourth.  After  fioating 
down  the  Anadyr  another  week  we  reached  Mac- 
rae's camp  of  last  winter,  where  we  hoped  to 
find  that  the  expected  vessels  had  preceded  us. 
But  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  There 
were  no  vessels,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  store- 
house had  been  broken  open,  and  every  thing 
carried  ot^"  except  a  little  salt  beef  and  pork. 
Our  party  of  thirteen  soon  used  this  up,  and 
we  stood  a  fair  cliance  of  starving,  for  it  was 
too  early  for  salmon,  and  other  fish  were  scarce. 
There  were  plenty  of  geese,  but  we  could  not 
get  a  shot  at  them  with  Our  revolvers.  Luck- 
ilv  for  us,  the  moulting  season  was  at  hand, 
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when  they  are  unable  to  fly.  One  of  our  men 
discovered  a  large  flock  near  a  pond  two  or 
thrf  e  miles  away.  We  knew  that  they  would 
take  to  the  water  when  alarmed,  so  we  hauled 
our  light  canoes  to  the  place.  Our  hunt  was 
successful.  In  an  hour  or  two  we  speared  and 
knocked  over  sixty  of  the  birds.  These  lasted 
just  three  days.  It  was  our  last  goose-chase, 
for  all  the  flocks  in  the  neighborhood  took  the 
alarm  and  disappeared. 

We  determined  to  remain  as  long  as  there 
was  any  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessels,  send- 
ing back,  however,  all  the  natives  except  four. 
Our  sole  reliance  for  food  was  the  few  fish  we 
could  catch.  We  spent  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible in  sleeping.  In  the  morning,  after  taking 
a  look  for  the  vessels,  we  would  set  our  seine, 
and  wait  for  our  breakfast  to  come  along ; 
usually  it  was  dinner-time,  and  sometimes  sup- 
per-time, before  our  wishes  were  gratified.  A 
whole  fortnight  passed  away.  We  grew  more 
and  more  despondent  day  by  day,  for  the  surn- 
mer  was  wearing  away.  Our  anxiety  reached 
its  height  as  we  turned  in  on  the  evening  of 


had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  native  mode 
of  capturing  the  wal- 
rus. When  they  see 
these  creatures  in  the 
bay  they  launch  their 
skin  canoes,  each  pro- 
vided with  half  a 
dozen  bone -headed 
harpoons,  to  which  an 
inflated  seal-skin  is 
attached  by  a  long 
cord.  The  walruses 
dive  down ;  some  of 
the  hunters  pound  the 
water  with  slabs  of 
whalebone ;  the  wal- 
rus comes  up  to  see 
what  is  the  matter, 
and  receives  a  har- 
poon. DoAvn  he  goes 
again,  but  the  buoy 
indicates  his  where- 
abouts, and  when  he 
comes  up  to  breathe 
he  receives  another  harpoon ;  and  so  on  until 
so  many  buoys  are  made  fast  to  him  that  he 
can  not  dive  under  water,  when  he  is  dispatched 
with  a  spear. 

Bush's  party,  now  increased  to  twenty-five 
men,  with  the  Wade,  a  little  stern-wheel  steam- 
er, was  sent  to  the  point  selected  for  a  station 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr.  By  the  1st  of 
October  a  hut  suflScient  for  the  party  had  been 
built.  Next  morning  the  bay  was  full  of  drift- 
ing ice.  The  larger  steamer,  the  Go/den  Gate. 
was  aground  ;  the  Wade  tried  all  day  in  vain  to 
haul  her  oft";  and  then,  as  the  solid  ice  was 
forming  rapidly,  she  had  to  put  back  to  the 
station  to  escape  being  crushed  by  the  heavy 
ice  which  the  next  tide  would  bring  into  the 
bay.  As  this  was  evidently  the  last  trip  which 
the  Wade  could  fnake  that  season,  it  was  re- 
solved to  haul  her  up  on  shore  for  the  Avinter. 
Posts  were  sunk,  purchases  rigged,  and  they 
were  just  about  to  begin  hauling  when  the  work 
was  taken  out  of  their  hands.  A  large  field  of 
floating  ice  swept  along  with  such  force  as  to 
lift  the  little  steamer  high  out  of  water,  and 


August  l-t.      Next  morning  we  were  awakened    land  her  twelve  feet  beyond  the  water-line,  cut- 
by  loud  talking,  and  before  our  eyes  were  fairly    ting  through  the  hull,  shattering  the  wheel,  and 


opened  the  hut  was  full  of  men,  all  talking 
English.  There  were  three  or  four  ofiicers, 
and  a  boat's  crew  of  sailors.  The  company's 
steamer,  Wright,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
thirty  miles  below,  where  she  had  stopped  on 
her  way  northward  to  take  in  coal.  Colonel 
Bulkley,  who  was  on  board,  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  one  here.  He  had  sent  the 
party  up  merely  to  leave  a  letter  in  case  any 
one  should  come  down  the  river. 

Five  weeks  were  passed  in  various  prepai'a- 
tions.  Quite  a  number  of  vessels,  with  men, 
materials,  and  supplies,  had  congregated  at  the 
general  rendezvous  on  Plover  Bay,  where  a 
station  was  established.     During  this  time  we 


piling  fragments  of  ice  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
deck-house,  but  fortunately  doing  little  injury 
to  the  machinery.      She  was  safe  until  Sjjring. 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  the  Golden 
Gate,  in  hopes  of  seeing  her  move  into  the  open 
water.  But  she  lay  motionless,  canting  upon 
one  side.  Next  morning  all  her  boats  were 
seen  leaving  her,  and  picking  their  way  through 
the  floating  ice.  The  sides  of  the  steamer  had 
been  cut  through,  and  she  had  filled  with  water. 
Luckily  all  her  provisions  had  been  secured 
on  the  main-deck,  out  of  the  reach  of  water. 
The  crew  had  no  alternative  but  to  remain,  in- 
creasing Bush's  party  from  twenty-five  to  forty- 
six.      She  had  on  board  supplies  for  only  two 
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months — a  gloomy  look-out  for  an  eight  months' 
arctic  winter.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
tides  all  the  provisions  and  most  of  the  furni- 
ture were  at  length  got  off.  On  board  were 
live  hundred  salved  telegraph  poles,  brought 
from  British  Columbia.  These  came  in  good 
stead  for  building  a  house  for  the  new-comers. 
TThen  all  was  done  there  were  two  houses,  one 
thirty-six  feet  by  eighteen,  the  other  twenty- 
live  feet  square,  with  double  board  walls  six 
inches  apart,  the  space  between  being  filled  in 
with  moss.  Stoves  and  berths  were  put  up ; 
mirrors,  tables,  chairs,  lamps,  brought  from  the 
wreck,  together  with  a  small  library  of  one  hun- 
dred volumes.     "When  all  was  done  there  was 


not  probably  within  two  thousand  miles  as  com- 
fortable a  residence. 

A  careful  estimate  showed  that,  with  the  ut- 
most economy,  the  provisions  might  be  made 
to  last  six  months ;  but  after  that  there  would 
be  four  months  more  before  any  assistance 
could  be  received  from  vessels  in  the  spring. 
Ration  tables  were  carefully  prepared,  so  as  to 
j  give  a  different  bill  of  fare  each  dny  in  the 
week ;  and  soon  the  days  came  to  be  distin- 
guished only  by  the  name  of  tlie  principal  arti- 
cle of  food,  as  "bean-day,"  "sugar-day,"  "pork- 
day,"  "soft- bread-day,"  and  the  like.  Officers 
and  men  fared  alike  in  all  respects.  Regula- 
tions were  drawn  up,  and  place^^lJ^^lJ|^(^iJV^t. 
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see  them  ;  and,  to  the  credit  of  all,  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  of  their  infringement  dur- 
ing tlie  whole  year  that  ensued. 

The  main  reliance  for  adding  to  our  su])i)]ies 
was  that  the  Tchuctchus,  with  their  herds  of 
reindeer,  would  remain  in  the  neighborhood 
during  the  winter.  But  three  weeks  passed, 
and  none  made  their  appearance.  Then  a  par- 
ty was  fitted  out  to  go  in  search  of  them.  In  a 
few  days  they  returned  with  a  couple  of  natives, 
whom  they  had  persuaded  to  accompany  them. 
These  said  they  had  avoided  us,  fearing  that 
our  intentions  were  hostile.  "If  you  are  not 
come  to  make  war  upon  us,"  they  asked,  "why 
did  you  not  bring  your  women  and  children?' 
We  rejjlied  that  our  women  were  delicate  be- 
ings, and  could  not  endure  the  severity  of  the 
climate.  At  this  they  smiled  incredulously  ; 
for  their  women  do  much  of  the  hardest  work, 
and  bear  exposure  as  well  as  the  males.  A  few 
])resents  soon  put  them  in  good-humor,  and  in- 
si)ired  them  with  confidence.  They  agreed  to 
come  to  us  with  their  families.  Tliree  days 
after  they  came  back,  bringing  eight  hundred 
deer.  We  agreed  upon  a  ])rice  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these,  which  they  were  to  select  and 
kill  for  us. 

A>  nothing  could  be  done  on  the  Anadyr 
until  next  spring,  when  poles  could  be  cut  and 
rafted  down  the  Myan,  Bush,  leaving  Macrae 
in  command,  set  out  on  the  5th  of  November 
for  Markova,  taking  four  comjjanions.  The 
journey  with  dogs  occupied  twelve  days.  Ev- 
ery thing  looked  unfavorable.  It  had  been  a 
hard  season.       Every  few  years  there  is  one, 


when  no  salmon  enter  the  river;  and  this  had 
been  one  of  them.  The  dogs  were  almost  all 
starved,  and  without  them  there  was  no  way 'of 
carrying  supplies  to  the  Myau.  Bush  remained 
at  INIarkova  during  the  greater  i)art  of  the  win- 
ter. Communications  were  made  v>ith  Ghijigha, 
from  which  su]jplies  were  procured  ;  ^lacrae  in 
the  mean  while  devoting  the  fair  days  to  dis- 
mantling the  wreck  of  the  Golden  Gate,  from 
which  every  thing  jjortablc  was  carried  off. 

At  JNIarkova  the  month  of  December  rolled 
on  cold  and  stormy.  The  thermometer  sank 
as  low  as  — oG"  :  but  our  head-cjuarters  were 
comfortable,  and  an  abundance  of  fire-wood  en- 
abled us  to  keep  comparatively  comfortable, 
though  we  were  sometimes  obliged  to  wear  our 
furs  in-doors,  and  water  would  freeze  within  a 
yard  of  our  blazing  fire.  Our  Christmas-day 
was  not  a  particularly  merry  one.  The  Rus- 
sians retain  the  old  calendar,  consequently  their 
Christmas  falls  twelve  d:iys  later  than  ours. 
Notwithstanding  their  privations,  the  natives 
celebrated  it  with  the  usual  gayety.  Dances 
and  masquerading  parties  were  of  almost  niglit- 
ly  occurrence.  Mark  Tapley  liiniscif  would 
have  acknowledged  the  merit  of  being  jolly  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Bush  had  supposed  that  the  weather  would 
begin  to  moderate  in  February,  so  that  work 
could  be  commenced.  A  part  of  the  men  at 
the  camp  on  the  gulf  were  ordered  up  to  Mar- 
kova. But  this  February,  18G7,  proved  by  far 
the  coldest  month  of  the  year.  Between  the 
7th  and  the  15th  the  maximum  temperature 
was    — 20°,    the    m^an    — 42°,    the    minimum 
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— G8^° — only  one  degree  above  the  lowest  ex- 
perienced by  Kane,  and  witliin  a  few  degrees 
as  low  as  any  on  record.  The  extreme  tem- 
perature on  the  18th  was  — 42°;  next  day  it 
rose  to  -{-21° — a  variation  of  sixty-three  de- 
grees in  twenty -seven  hours.  During  this 
"cold  spell"  a  party  sent  to  the  Myan  were 
obliged  to  camp  out  in  the  open  air  Some- 
times, -when  standing  so  near  the  fire  as  to 
burn  their  hands,  their  noses  would  be  actually 
freezing.  Another  party  was  at  the  same  time 
coming  up  the  Anadyr;  but  the  cold  was  much 
less  intense  than  farther  inland.  They  had, 
however,  a  very  severe  journey,  losing  one  of 
their  number,  John  Robinson,  on  the  way.  He 
was  in  perfect  health  at  starting,  but  died  four 
days  after  of  inHammation  of  the  bowels.  A 
fierce  poorga  was  raging  at  the  time,  driving 
the  snow  through  the  chinks  in  the  lonely  hut. 

Late  in  March,  1807,  Bush  set  out  for  Ghiji- 
gha  over  his  old  route.  The  snow  was  in  good 
condition,  and  the  journey  was  perfoi'med  in 
thirteen  days.  Here  he  found  Kcnnan  and  a 
dozen  others  who  had  arrived  atPetropaulovski 
the  preceding  fall,  and  thence  made  the  journey 
overland  through  Kamtchatka.  Here  also  sup- 
plies in  abundance  were  to  be  obtained.  Here- 
tofore he  had  been  unable  to  pay  the  natives  in 
provisions  for  their  services,  and  by  some  mis- 
management at  head-quarters  he  had  no  other 
means  of  i)ayment.  He  had  given  them  prom- 
issory notes  payable  in  provisions  at  Ghijigha. 
Word  had  been  left  for  them  to  come  on  and 
get  their  pay.  The  overjoyed  creditors  pressed 
everything  upon  four  legs  into  service ,  but  so 
miserable  was  the  condition  of  their  dogs  that  it 
took  them  twenty-eight  days  to  perform  the  dis- 
tance which  Bush  had  accomplished  in  thirteen. 
It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  them  that  we  had  been 
without  money  to  pay  them,  for  they  could  now 
start  back  for  home,  their  sleds  loaded  with 
provisions ;  whereas,  had  they  been  paid  in 
money,  they  would  have  lost  it  all  in  gambling 
with  their  priest,  a  worthy  confrcire  in  every 
way  with  Father  Ivan,  of  Ghijigha.  Nearly  ev- 
ery winter  these  two  clerical  worthies  enter  into 
partnei'ship  for  a  gambling  expedition  among 
the  Koraks,  from  which  they  return  rich  in  furs 
and  rubles.  The  reverend  pastor  now  came 
to  Ghijigha  with  his  flock,  and  kept  himself 
drunk  during  his  whole  stay. 

Returning  to  Markova,  we  had  supplies  suf- 
ficient to  last  until  the  15th  of  July,  before  wliich 
time  stores  would  certainly  reach  tlic  moutli 
of  the  river.  The  men  were  all  in  high  sjiirits, 
laughing  at  the  recollection  of  their  hardships  ; 
and  all  whose  terms  of  engagement  had  expired 
renewed  them  for  another  year. 

The  spring  of  1867  was  a  repetition  of  tlie 
preceding  one  :  long  days,  beautiful  midnight 
sunsets,  the  arrival  of  water-fowl,  and  finally 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  which  occurred  sev- 
eral days  earlier  than  last  year.  A  party  was 
sent  to  the  Myan.  Every  thing  betokened 
abundance  of  food.  Ever  and  anon  as  we  Avent 
up  the  liver  we  came  upon  natives  engaged  in 
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spearing  deer.  At  one  crossing  the  banks  were 
black  with  drpng  meat,  and  fifty  carcasses  were 
lying  in  the  water  waiting  to  be  cut  up.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  had  been  killed  at  this 
spot,  and  some  hundreds  more  in  the  near  vi- 
cinity. "  Look  tiiere,  harm"  (gentlemen),  they 
would  shout,  pointing  to  the  jtiles  of  meat ;  "  no 
more  starving  now  !" 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Bush  and  Norton,  ac- 
companied by  several  natives,  among  whom 
was  Ivan  Ermechkoff,  a  Lamut,  set  out  in  a 
boat  to  descend  the  Anadyr  to  secure  the  re- 
mains of  Robinson,  and  have  them  interred  at 
the  Gulf  Station.  Ivan  had  been  one  of  our 
raft  crew  the  previous  year,  and  a  faitliful  friend 
all  the  last  year  On  the  2Gth  we  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  still  choked  with  ice.  The 
wreck  of  the  Golden  Gate  was  still  lying  there. 
Shortly  after  a  boat  put  off  from  the  shore, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  welcomed  by  as 
hearty  and  jolly  a  set  of  men  as  we  ever  saw. 
They  had  just  launched  the  little  Wade,  repair- 
ed, freshly  painted,  and  in  all  respects  better 
than  ever.  There  was  one  melancholy  siglit — 
a  low  mound,  with  a  neat  head-board  bearing 
an  inscrijjtion  denoting  that  beneath  lay  the 
remains  of  Charles  E.  Geddes,  carpenter  of  the 
(johlcn  Gate,  who  had  died,  A])ril  25,  after  a 
long  illness.  A  few  of  the  others  had  suffered 
from  frost-bites ;  one  so  severely  that  it  was 
necessary  to  amputate  two  of  his  fingers.  The 
only  implements  for  performing  this  operation 
were  a  handsaw  and  jackknife,  and  a  pair  of 
tweezers  to  pick  up  the  arteries. 

The  remains  of  Robinson  having  been  bur- 
ied, we  set  out  on  our  return  voyage  up  the  riv- 
er in  the  little  Wade.  Three  days'  run  brought 
us  to  Oochostika,  where  coal  and  supplies  were 
landed  for  the  rafting  party  which  was  soon 
expected  from  the  Myan.  This  was  the  first 
steamer  that  had  ever  plowed  the  waters  of 
the  Anadyr.  It  will  probably  be  the  last  for 
generations. 

The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  by  a  national 
salute  at  the  station,  from  a  12-pounder  gun 
which  had  been  brought  ashore  for  the  purpose. 
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A  few  dainties  had  been  reserved  for  this 
great  occasion.  The  Wade  made  three  trips 
as  far  as  Oocliostika.  On  the  last  trip  we  met 
the  first  raft  of  poles  from  the  Myan.  Two 
thonsand  had  been  cut  and  formed  into  two 
rafts ;  but  the  water  being  too  shallow  to  float 
them  as  they  were,  one  raft  had  been  divided 
into  two.  As  we  neared  the  station  upon  our 
return,  we  saw,  to  our  joy,  a  bark  flying  the 
company's  flag.  Drawing  nearer,  our  congrat- 
ulations came  to  an  end.  Her  cop])er  sheath- 
ing was  visible  high  above  the  water-line,  show- 
ing tliat  she  contained  no  cargo  ;  and  none  had 
been  landed,  for  the  beach  was  perfectly  clear. 


We  divined  what  had  happened.  The  Atlantic 
telegrai)h  had  succeeded,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  a  telegraphic  communication  between  Europe 
and  America  by  the  long  route  of  Siberia,  Behr- 
ing  Strait,  and  Alaska.  Two  thousand  telegraph 
poles,  now  useless  even  for  fire-wood,  was  the  net 
result  of  our  labor  of  two  years. 

The  bark  was  the  Clara  Bell.  She  brought 
orders  to  get  every  thing  on  board,  and  proceed 
to  Plover  Bay,  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
whole  expedition.  The  Wai^e  was  sent  to  the 
]\Iyan  to  bring  back  the  jiarty  there.  By  some 
strange  neglect  the  bark  had  brought  no  sup- 
plies, although  it  was  well  known  at  New  York 
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and  San  Francisco  that  ours  must  be  exhaust- 
ed ;  for  we  had,  while  at  Ghijigha,  sent  a  mes- 
sage- to  that  effect  to  Nil^olayefsk,  whence  it 
had  been  telegraplied  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Economy  is  a  very  laudable  thing,  especially  in 
winding  up  a  losing  concern  ;  but  it  becomes 
an  outrage  when  it  takes  the  form  of  sending 
an  empty  ship  to  convey  scores  of  men  desti- 
tute of  supplies  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles.  Our  supplies  were  all  but  exhausted, 
but  when  Bush  asked  for  provisions  from  the 
bark  he  found  that  there  were  none  to  spare. 
Fortunately  the  men  had  caught  enough  sabnon 
to  enable  them  to  salt  down  three  barrels.  Upon 
these,  with  quarter  rations  of  bread  and  a  very 
little  other  food,  we  managed  to  exist  until  our 
parties  had  all  been  collected.  All  the  proper- 
ty on  the  Myan  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was 
put  in  charge  of  Ivan  Ermechkoff,  with  in- 
structions to  deliver  it  up  if  called  for  by  any 
of  the  company  from  Ghijigha ;  if  not  called 
for  it  was  to  be  his  own.  We  have  not  heard 
that  any  demand  was  ever  made,  and  trust  that 
that  good  fellow  is  by  so  much  the  richer. 

Meanwhile,  every  thing  })ortable  at  the  sta- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  Clara  Bell.  Three 
miles  of  wire  had  been  laid  for  experiments. 
For  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  the  air  was 
so  charged  with  electricity  that  messages  coidd 
be  sent  over  the  wire  without  the  use  of  the 
battery.  This  was  the  sum  of  telegraph-build- 
ing in  Siberia  and  Russian  America.  The  sail- 
ors put  up  a  sign  on  their  quarters,  informing 
any  person  able  to  read  who  might  thereafter 
come  that  way  that  it  was  "the  house  that 
Jack  built  ;"  and  on  a  pole  near  the  store- 
house was  nailed  another  sign,  indicating  that 
the  premises  were  ''To  Let."  The  little  Wade 
took  the  bark  in  tow,  and  steamed  out  of  the 


harbor  for  Plover  Bay.  This  was  her  last 
service,  for  she  was  broken  up,  and  the  hulk 
given  to  the  natives.  At  Plover  Bay  the  whole 
expedition  remained  a  month  and  a  half,  rather 
hardly  off  for  food,  the  commander  making  a 
trip  in  search  of  whalers,  to  procure  supplies 
for  the  homeward  voyage.  In  this  he  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  on  the  Gtli  of  September  sail  was 
hoisted  for  San  Francisco,  which  was  reached 
after  a  quick  voyage  of  twenty-two  days.  Thus 
ended,  after  three  years  and  three  months,  the 
attempt  at  telegra])h-building  in  these  arctic 
regions. 

BORDER   REMINISCENCES. 

By  KANDOLPII  B.  MARCY,  U.S.A. 


XVIII.— LIEUTENANT  DERBY. 

ALAS,  poor  Derby!  Verily,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  one  of  the  most  clever, 
genial,  and  amusing  si)irits  of  his  day. 

Overflowing  with  a  redundancy  of  original, 
pungent  wit,  and  effervescent,  spicy  humor,  and 
possessing  a  prurient,  constantly  teasing,  and 
insatiable  penchant  for  the  ])erpetration  of  keen, 
incisive  raillery,  at  the  risk  even  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  his  best  friends,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  memory  of  this  incorrigible 
humorist  should  often  be  revived  in  the  minds 
of  tliose  who  entertain  a  lively  appreciation  for 
veracious  burlesque  and  sparkling  bonmots. 

Many  of  Derby's  droll  stories  have  been  told 
by  himself  with  inimitable  gusto  in  IVienixiana, 
and  in  other  publications  ;  but  some  of  his  hap- 
piest hits  are  only  known  to  his  associates.  If 
the  following  has  ever  before  appeared  in  print, 
I  have  not  seen  it : 

Some  years  previous  to  his  death  this  officer 
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was  engaged  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  with  his  head- quarters  at 
New  Orleans.  Shortly  after  this  he  visited 
Nahant  for  liis  health,  and  took  lodgings  at  the 
principal  hotel  of  that  fashionable  watering- 
place,  where  he  encountered  a  large  number  of 
pleasure  and  health  seekers  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  all  of  whom  were  strangers  to 
him.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  searched  tiie  regis- 
ter for  familiar  names  ;  not  a  single  one  could  he 
discover  among  them  all.  He  wandered  about 
over  the  grounds  by  himself  during  the  entire 
day,  and  although  crowds  of  people  met  him  at 
every  turn,  yet  he  did  not  recognize  a  face. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  hotel  was  a  convo- 
cation of  dentists,  Avho  had  assembled  there  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  and  deliberating  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  the  general  interests  of 
their  profession.  Some  of  these  people,  observ- 
ing Derby  continually  alone,  and  apparently 
without  acquaintances,  imagined  that  possibly 
he  might  be  a  brother  dentist ;  but  nothing 
positive  was  known  concerning  him  until  one 
individual  took  the  responsibility  of  addressing 
him,  and  begged  to  inquire  if  he  had  the  honor 
of  s')eaking  to  a  member  of  tlie  dental  frater- 
nity;  to  which  Derby,  with  the  most  bland  po- 
litenes^,  replied  that,  although  he  might  not 
be  regarded  as  having  been  regularly  inducted 
into  the  profession  according  to  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  he  ventured  to  as- 
sert most  emphatically,  and  without  the  slight- 
est fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  had  but  a  short 
time  before,  with  a  steam-engine,  performed 
a  dental  exploit  of  greater  magnitude  than 
had  ever  before  been  achieved.  This  astound- 
ing declaration,  annoiwiced  with  so  much  con- 
fidence, was  soon  bruited  about  among  the 
members  of  the  convention,  and  intense  curi- 
osity was  manifested  by  them  to  learn  who  the 
distinguished  stranger  was,  as  well  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  and  details  of  the  great  oper- 
ation he  had  performed.  The  application  of 
steam  to  purposes  of  their  art  was  novel  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  subject  produced  an  animated 
discussion  among  themselves,  during  which  va- 
rious random  conjectures  were  hazarded  regard- 
ing Derby's  identity,  nationality,  etc.  Some 
surmised  that  he  might  be  Dr.  Evans,  the  great 
Parisian  operator,  while  others  thought  he  look- 
ed more  like  an  eminent  London  dental  sur- 
geon, but  nothing  satisfactory  was  arrived  at  ; 
and  they  finally  resolved  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  wait  upon  him  and  otter  him  a  seat  in 
the  convention,  hop'ing  that  he  might  tliereby 
be  induced  to  give  an  account  of  the  wonderful 
achievement  he  had  alluded  to.  Accordingly 
the  invitation  was  extended  to  him,  to  whieli 
he  responded  that  he  entertained  a  lively  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  they  had  conferred  upon 
him,  but,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avail  himself  of  it.  If, 
however,  as  they  stated,  the  convention  deem- 
ed it  important  to  the  interests  of  science,  and 
for  the  relief  of  suttcring  humanity,  that  he 
should  disclose  to  them  what  he  had  accom- 


plished in  the  dental  line,  he  sliould  no  longer 
feel  at  liberty  to  hesitate  in  complying  with 
their  request.  They  assured  him  that  the  gen- 
tlemen present  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  value  to  the  dentistic  art  of  such  a  con- 
tribution as  he  had  indicated  could  not  well  be 
overestimated,  and  they  were  quite  confident 
the  convention  would  appreciate  it  accordingly  : 
wiiereupon  he  authorized  them  to  communicate 
to  the  association  thev  represented  the  assur- 
ances of  his  most  distinguished. consideration, 
with  the  announcement  of  the  fact  "  that  he 
had  but  a  short  time  before  accomplished  the 
exceedingly  difficult  operation  of  extracting  the 
huge  snags  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi." 

XIX.— GENERAL  UP-TO-SNUFF. 

It  was  while  Derby  remained  in  New  Orleans 
that  Walker  and  other  filibusters  were  recruit- 
ing men  for  the  Nicaragua  war.  As  the  former 
was  walking  through  Canal  Street  one  day  in 
"undress"  uniform,  he  was  accosted  by  a  stran- 
ger, evidently  from  the  country,  who  inquired 
if  he  was  enlisting  soldiers  for  the  Nicaragua 
campaign.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  just 
then  engaged  upon  that  service,  but  added, 
pointing  to  a  portly  lieutenant  of  the  regular 
army  who  happened  to  be  passing  in  full  uni- 
form, "Do  you  see  that  officer  across  .  the 
street?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  he. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  irrepressible  wag ; 
"  that  man  you  see  over  there  is  the  distin- 
guished General  Up-to-snuff.  lie  is  recruiting 
for  Nicaragua." 

The  lieutenant's  name  was  not  Up-to-snutf, 

but  U tt",  which  really  sounded   something 

like  the  ludicrous  metamorphosis  that  Derby 
had  ap])lied  to  it ;  and  with  those  who  knew 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man  the  application 
might  be  regarded  as  appropriate.  He  was 
quite  a  ponderous  individual,  with  an  erect  and 
somewhat  dignified  bearing,  but  excessively' in- 
flated and  pompous  in  his  deportment.  More- 
over, he  had  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  "modest 
assurance,"  and  seemed  to  be  fully  persuaded 
that  he  possessed  about  all  the  information  that 
was  of  any  value.  At  all  events,  if  there  was 
any  thing  he  did  not  understand,  he  was  never 
knoAvn  to  admit  it.  Moreover,  he  was  eminent- 
ly sensitive  njjon  the  subject  of  practical  jokes 
when  there  was  a  personal  ap])lication  to  him- 
self, all  of  which  was  fully  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  Derby.  U})on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  U tt"'s  coat  was  buttoned  up  so 

close  around  his  short  neck  that  it  was  with 
ditficulty  he  could  turn  his  head  ;  his  belt  was 
drawn  so  tight  around  the  Avaist  that  the  adi- 
pose tissue  was  forced  out  until  it  almost  unit- 
ed outside;  and  his  huge  sabre,  dangling  from 
the  extremities  of  the  straps,  thumped  and  clat- 
tered upon  tlie  sidewalk  as  he,  with  head  erect 
and  eyes  directed  square  to  the  front,  strutted 
along,  so  that  a  stranger  might  easily  have  mis- 
taken him  for  a  man  of  some  consequence. 
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As  may  be  imagined,  he  was  not  only  great- 
ly amazed,  but  immensely  enraged,  when  the 
aspiring  tyro  who  had  followed  him  addressed 
him  as  "  General  Up-to-snuff,'^  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  a  desire  to  enlist  for  the  Nica- 
ragua war ;  and  he  turned  suddenly  around 
upon  the  innocent  victim  with  a  most  diabol- 
ical expression  of  countenance,  and  in  a  thun- 
dering tone  of  voice  said,  "What  do  you  mean, 
you  scoundrel,  by  calling  me  General  Up-to- 
snufF?  What  do  you  mean,  I  say.  Sir?"  Not 
receiving  any  answer,  he  continued,  "I  believe 
you  have  been  put  up  to  this  thing.  Who  told 
you  that  I  was  General  Up-to-snuff  ?  I'd  like 
to  know,  Sir  ?" 

The  young  man,  trembling  with  apprehen- 
sion at  the  infuriated  manner  of  the  lieutenant, 
very  timidly  re|)lied,  "That  man  over  there  told 
me  so,  Sir,"  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  Der- 
by, who  was  still  in  sight,  and  very  likely  wait- 
ing to  witness  the  result  of  the  interview. 

"He  did,  did  he,  Sir!  Very  well,  Sir  ;  you 
can  give  my  compliments  to  'that  man  over 
there,'  and  inform  him  from  me.  Sir,  that  he  is 
laboring  under  a  slight  hallucination  ;  that  I 
am  not  General  Up-to-snuff ;  no,  Sir,  not  by  a 


devilish  sight.  Sir!  And  you  can  tell  him,  fur- 
thermore. Sir,  that  my  opinion  of  him  is  that 
he  had  better  attend  to  his  own  business,  a 
devilish  sight.  Sir!  Tell  him  that.  Sir!"  And 
away  he  stalked,  soliloquizing  and  gesticulating 
most  vehemently. 

XX.— MARTIAL  WOOING. 

A  second-lieutenant,  by  tlie  name  of  W , 

was  once  assigned  to  our  regiment,  who  was 
born  and  "raised"  in  the  wilds  of  Indiana  ; 
and  although  he  possessed,  naturally,  fair  in- 
tellectual faculties,  yet  he  had  received  no  edu- 
cation save  what  had  been  imparted  to  him  in 
the  rudimentary  schools  of  the  rural  districts 
along  the  Wabash  Valley.  His  vernacular  was 
redundant  with  the  j)atois  of  his  nativity,  and 
widely  divergent  from  the  acceptation  of  our 
standard  lexicographers.  He  did  not,  however, 
seem  at  all  conscious  of  his  scholastic  deficien- 
cies, and  for  a  good  while  continued  to  make 
use  of  his  anomalous  idioms,  the  oddity  of 
which  afforded  us  no  little  amusement.  The 
young  man  evinced  no  spirit  of  segregation, 
but  was  disposed  to  be  quite  social  with  liis 
brother  officers,  and  was  especially  fond  of  la- 
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dies'  society.  He  visited  them  often  ;  and  as 
his  original  manner  of  giving  exjjression  to  his 
sentiments  diverted  them  not  a  little,  he  was 
always  received  kindly,  and  invited  to  repeat 
his  calls. 

About  this  time  a  young  lady  from  New  York 

city,  a  Miss  H ,  visited  the  family  of  one 

of  the  officers,  and  remained  some  months  with 
us.  She  was  highly  accomplished,  pretty,  and 
exceedingly  animated,  piquant,  and  attractive. 
Moreover,  she  possessed  a  most  genial,  amiable, 
and  kind  disposition ;  but,  like  many  others  of 
the  fair  sex,  her  fondness  for  admiration  oc- 
casionally carried  her  so  far  that  her  friends 
very  justly  charged  her  with  having  a  dash 
of  coquetry  in  her  composition.  Besides  this, 
she  had  a  decided  penchant  for  badinage  and 
fun. 

No  sooner  had  she  been  presented  to  Lieu- 
tenant W than  she  comprehended  his  char- 
acter at  a  glance,  and  at  once  brought  her  heavi- 
est metal  to  bear  upon  the  exceedingly  vulner- 
able citadel  of  his  heart ;  and  in  a  twinkling 
made  so  great  a  breach  therein  that  the  poor 
fellow  sun-endered  at  discretion.      For  tlic  first 


time  in  his  life  he  found  himself  most  desper- 
ately enamored. 

He  repeated  his  visits  day  after  day  for  sev- 
eral weeks ;  and  the  young  lady,  impelled  by  a 
s])irit  of  flirtation,  encouraged  his  suit  while  he 
was  in  her  presence,  but  invariably  took  occa- 
sion, as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  to  detail 
to  her  young  lady  companions  every  thing  that 
transpired  during  the  interviews. 

The  verdant  wooer,  not  having  the  faintest 
concejuion  that  he  was  being  made  the  victim 
of  misplaced  aflection,  persevered  in  his  court- 
ship, and  received  such  encouragement  as  to 
call  forth  from  him  some  very  emphatic  decla- 
rations of  admiration.  He  even  went  so  far 
u])on  one  occasion  as  to  exclaim  that  '■'■he'd  be 
dog-ond  ef  he  didn't  b'licve  slie  war  a  arm-gell." 

This  truly  frank  and  sincere  but  unique 
avowal  of  sentiment  set  the  waggish  young 
lady  nearly  frantic  with  suppressed  desire  to 
shout  with  laughter;  yet  she  controlled  her 
features  and  preserved  a  serene  cast  of  coun- 
tenance ;  and  she  even  managed  to  raise  a 
semblance  of  a  blush  while  casting  upon  her 
lover  from  behind  her  fan  a  benignant,  coquet- 
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tish  smile  of  satisfaction,  as  she  C03'ly  respond- 
ed, "  Oh,  oh  !     Now,  my  dear  Mr.  W ,  how 

can  you  say  so?  You  make  me  bhish — indeed 
you  do.      I  can  not  believe  you  are  sincere.     I 

am  afraid  you  are  a  gay  Lothario,  Mr.  W ." 

Then  tapping  him  very  gently  upon  the  shoul- 
der with  her  fan,  and  bestowing  upon  him  a 
most  bewitching  smile,  she  added,  "ylre  you 
not  a  gay  Lotliario,  Mr.  W .^" 

This  question  was  rather  a  poser  to  the  enam- 
ored "  hoosier,"  who  had  never  before  heard  of 
the  person  .alluded  to  in  her  strategic  rejoinder. 
Nevertheless,  while  pressing  his  hand  upon  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  region  of  the  heart,  but 
which,  according  to  the  location  assigned  that 
organ  by  anatomists,  was  a  little  too  low,  he  re- 
plied, "I  don't  mind  hearin'  tell  o'  that  thar  in- 
diwidual  afore.  Miss  H ;  but  I  sorter  reck- 
on he's  no  kin  o'  mine.  An'  you  am  a  ann-gell; 
I  swar  you  is.^' 

Other  equally  forcible  assertions  of  his  devo- 
tion were  made  during  this  interview,  all  of 
which  were  received  by  the  young  lady  in  so 
gracious  a  manner  as  to  afford  him  the  most 
encouraging  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

Of  course  the  entire  conversation  was  detail- 
ed by  Miss  II with  much  zest  to  her  asso- 
ciates, all  of  whom  she  invited  to  be  at  her  quar- 
ters on  the  foUowmg  evening.  A  short  time  be- 
fore Mr.  W had  asked  for  and  been  prom- 
ised a  special  audience,  for  the  purpose,  as  she 
imagined,  of  making  her  a  formal  tender  of  his 
heart  and  hand.  Accordingly,  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  they  all  assembled,  and  were  quietly 
ensconced  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  sit- 
ting-room, with  the  communicating  door  slight- 
ly ajar,  so  that  they  could  distinctly  hear  every 
word  that  was  said. 

Soon  after  this  the  lieutenant  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  full  uniform,  and  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  his  sweetheart,  who  asked  him  to 
take  a  seat  near  her,  and  entered  into  seeming- 
ly a  very  confidential  but  rather  loud  conversa- 
tion with  him,  which  soon  led  him  to  approach 
the  subject  of  his  dearest  aspirations.  Placing 
himself  upon  his  knees  in  front  of  her,  with  a 
most  tender,  anxious,  and  beseeching  expres- 
sion of  countenance  and  voice,  but  with  con- 
siderable manifestation  of  dithdence,  he  said, 
"  Would  ye  like  fur  tojine  tit'  anny^  Miss  H ,?" 

"No,"  replied  she,  using  his  very  words  and 
imitating  his  pecidiar  diction;  "I  don't  think 
I'd  like  fur  to  jine  th'  armj^  Mr.  W ." 

At  this  juncture  screams  of  vociferous  laugh- 
ter burst  foi-th  from  the  mischievous  girls  in  the 
adjoining  apartment,  in  which  the  cruel  Miss 
H ,  no  longer  able  to  control  herself,  un- 
mercifully joined,  which  caused  the  discomfited 
lover  to  leap  to  his  feet  in  great  confusion,  seize 
his  cap,  and  rush  from  the  room  ;  and  I  don't 
think  he  ever  afterward  attempted  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  any  lady. 

XXI.-VOLUNTEERS. 
No  one  entertains  a  higher  appreciation  and 
respect  for  the  great  achievements  of  our  vol- 


unteer troops  than  myself,  and  it  was  a  subject 
of  equal  astonishment  and  gratification  to  me 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  witness  the 
alacrity  of  our  citizens  from  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  in  rushing  forward  with  earnest 
emulation  to  the  defense  of  the  jeopardized 
Union  cause,  and  the  cheerful  acquiescence 
with  which  they  abandoned  the  comforts  of 
home  and  submitted  to  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships of  camp  life,  and  the  austerities  and  re- 
straints incident  to  military  training,  as  well  as 
the  unprecedented  celerity  with  which  these 
men  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  duties. 

The  rapidity  with  which  we  levied,  organ- 
ized, equipped,  and  put  in  the  field  armies  of 
vast  magnitude  from  the  raAv  material  was  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  warfare,  and  has 
not  only  inspired  us  with  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  supplement  our  military  resources  to 
almost  any  extent  should  future  exigencies  re- 
quire it,  but  it  has  caused  our  flag  to  be  more 
respected,  and  the  military  power  of  a  great  re- 
publican government  to  be  more  fully  compre- 
hended throughout  the  world,  than  they  ever 
were  before.  I  am  constrained  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  a  few  exceptions  to  the  facts  above 
stated,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  personnel  of 
our  armies,  came  under  my  own  observation 
among  the  volunteers  that  were  raised  in  cer- 
tain remote  border  districts  of  the  SouthAvest; 
but  unless  a  person  has  actually  been  among 
those  ])eople,  and  witnessed  their  anomalous 
peculiarities,  he  would  hardly  be  inclined  to 
give  credence  to  some  of  their  idiosyncrasies. 

I  had  occasion,  during  the  summer  of  1864-, 
to  visit  Arkansas  and  Southwestern  Missouri, 
where  I  met  with  several  regiments  of  volunteers 
which  had  been  recruited  in  that  section  of 
country. 

It  is  true  some  little  knowledge  of  diill  and 
discipline  had  been  hammered  into  these  men 
when  I  saw  them,  but  they  were  still  the  rough- 
est specimens  of  soldiers  I  ever  encountered, 
and  I  was  informed  by  their  oflficers  that  when 
they  were  first  called  into  service  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  to  impart  to  their  obtuse  com- 
prehensions the  faintest  idea  of  the  importance 
of  military  instruction. 

An  officer  of  rank  who  was  serving  with  these 
troops — a  man  who  had  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  was  a  good  soldier,  and  had  seen  some  pre- 
vious service  in  Mexico — gave  me  a  detailed 
narration  of  his  experience  in  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  encountered  in  manipulating 
native  border  citizens  into  soldiers.  His  de- 
scription made  so  forcible  an  impression  upon 
my  mind  at  the  time  that  I  think  I  can  relate 
it  very  nearly  in  his  own  words — at  all  events,  I 
will  make  the  eiibrt.  As  near  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  it  was  as  follows : 

"My  first  service  in  this  campaign  was  with 
volunteers  from  Arkansas  and  Southwestern 
Missouri.  These  men  were  called  out  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  hastily  organized,  and  but 
partially  equipped,  to  meet  the  sudden  and  start- 
ling exigencies  of  the  momentous  occasion  ;  and 
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they  consisted  of  farmers,  hunters,  and  other 
h>yal  frontier  men,  many  (;f  wliom  ]>robubly  nev- 
er before  saw  an  organized  coni]>any  of  soldiers, 
and  had  not  the  least  knowledge  even  of  the 
rudiments  in  the  art  of  war.  Moreover,  many 
of  their  officers  were  elected  or  a])pointed  on 
account  of  their  personal  populaiity,  or  their 
liberality  in  su})])lying  whisky  as  a  lubricator 
(if  I  may  use  the  ex})ression)  in  overcoming  the 
scruples,  raising  tlie  courage,  and  elevating  the 
patriotism  of  the  more  timid  and  lukewarm  of 
their  '  feller-citizens,'  and  generally  without  any 
special  leference  to  their  knowledge  of  or  quali- 
fications for  the  profession  of  arms  or  the  busi- 
ness of  war. 

"Nevertheless  some  of  these  men  applied 
themselves  assiduously  to  their  novel  vocation, 
and  subsequently  achieved  well -merited  dis- 
tinction ;  but  when  they  were  first  mustered 
into  service,  and  assembled  at  Little  Kock  and 
other  rendezvouses  near  the  theatre  of  active 
operations,  they  were  the  most  crude  and  uti- 
military-looking  as]nrants  for  glory  it  has  ever 
been  my  fate  to  encounter. 

"  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  rendezvous  they 
were  dressed  in  all  varieties  of  costumes.  Some 
wore  uniform  coats  and  butternut-colored  pants 
and  v^sts,  others  were  clad  in  buckskin  coats 
and  uniform  trowscrs,  while  a  few  ap])eared  in 
buckskin  throughout,  and  they  universally  ad- 
hered most  tenaciously  to  their  native  old  broad- 
brimmed  hats.  Moreover,  the  greater  ])art  of 
them  carried  in  their  hands  or  on  their  backs 
large  carpet-bags,  or  sacks,  cxjjanded  and  stuff- 
ed out  to  their  utmost  ca})acity  with  all  sorts  of 
traps  that  were  of  no  ])ossible  use  in  canq)aign- 
ing. 

"They  were,  indeed,  a  most  heterogeneous 
and  motley  set,  and  reminded  me  more  of  a 
crowd  of  camp  followers  who  had  loaded  them- 
selves down  with  plunder,  u])on  the  heels  of  a 
routed  army,  than  of  an  organized  body  of  sol- 
diers. 

"As  fast  as  they  reported  they  were  assign- 
ed to  camps,  and  immediately  put  iq)on  a  strict 
course  of  drill  and  discipline  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  best  officers  that  could  be  found, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  ere  long  they  would  ])re- 
sent  a  more  martial  bearing.  15ut  their  jjccuI- 
iar  self-reliant  individuality,  and  the  notions  of 
social  equality  in  which  they  had  been  nurtured 
and  instructed,  were  in  every  respect  stubborn- 
ly antagonistic  to  ra))id  ])r()gress  in  military  ac- 
(piirements ;  besides,  their  naturally  careless, 
slouching,  and  ungainly  deportment  and  habits 
had  become  so  thoroughly  confirmed  that  it  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  set  them  u])  into 
any  thing  approximating  a  respectable  soldierly 
ajjpearance. 

"Their  lineage,  instincts,  and  education  were 
all  in  antagonism  to  aristocracy  in  every  form. 

"They  believed  in  one  common  social  ])\t\t- 
form,  ujjon  which  all  humanity  stood  on  precise- 
ly the  same  level.  They  acknowledged  no  su- 
periors, and  it  was  })robably  this  independent 
spirit  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 


bellion, infiuenced  their  mistaken  estimate  of 
the  relative  combative  powers  of  men  in  the  two 
antagonistic  geograjjhical  sections  (a  difference 
of  some  four  or  five  to  one  in  favor  of  the  South). 
In  a  word,  these  pco];le  relied  entirely  upon  in- 
dividual courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. They  knew  notiiing  of  the  effects  of 
moral  cohesion  or  esjjril  du  corps  resulting  fiom 
proper  disci|)line  and  long  service.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, they  looked  upon  the  entire  system  of 
military  instruction  as  not  only  useless  in  war- 
fare, but  a  farce,  and  treated  it  accordingly. 
For  example,  it  was  found  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  a  time  to  jtrevent  their  talking  and  turn- 
ing around  in  the  ranks  at  drill  and  on  parade  ; 
and  no  sooner  were  they  ])Osted  as  sentinels,  and 
their  officers  out  of  sight,  than  they  would  con- 
gregate in  grouj)s  of  three  or  four,  sit  down, 
talk,  smoke,  ])lay  cards,  and  do  almost  every 
thing  but  attend  to  their  aj)proi)riate*  duties  ; 
and,  in  fact,  many  of  the  junior  officers  appear- 
ed to  think  there  was  no  special  inq)i()])ricty  in 
so  doing. 

"  The  officers  of  the  higher  grades,  who  gen- 
erally had  some  little  knowledge  of  military  mat- 
ters, were,  as  may  be  imagined,  supremely  dis- 
gusted at  such  gross,  unsold ierly  ])roceedings, 
and  they  resolved  to  exert  all  their  energies  in 
the  enforcement  of  a  more  creditable  condition 
of  discipline.  Accordingly  the  most  stringent 
orders  were  promulgated,  requiring  frequent 
drills  and  other  military  exercises  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  army  regulations,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  guards  were  enjoined  to  give  cor- 
rect and  minute  instructions  to  sentinels,  pa- 
trols, etc.,  and  to  j)ay  vigilant  and  unremitting 
attention  to  the  manner  those  orders  were  exe- 
cuted. 

"  After  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  and  labor  we 
succeeded  in  inaugurating  a  uniform  system  of 
instruction  throughout  the  camps,  which  seem- 
ed to  hold  out  the  encouraging  ho))C  of  a  better 
state  of  things,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  the  flattering  ])rosj)ect. 

"As  I  had  been  instrumental  in  conducting 
the  details  of  the  new  riujime^  I  entertained  a 
laudable  ambition  to  have  it  carried  out  ])rop- 
erly,  and  a  trium])hant  issue  consummated; 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  good  deal  en- 
couraged, until  one  morning  I  dressed  myself 
in  full  uniform,  and,  mounting  my  horse  com- 
pletely caparisoned,  started  out  for  the  purjjosc 
of  visiiiug  the  guards,  and  ascertaining  from 
])ersonal  observation  what  progress  the  troops 
were  making  under  our  system  of  training. 

"When  I  came  in  sight  of  the  first  post  I 
es])ied  the  sentinel  seated  upon  a  fence,  busily 
occupied  in  whittling  a  stick,  with  his  m.uskct 
lying  ui)on  the  ground  beside  him.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  me  he  jum])ed  down,  seized  his  mus- 
ket, hurriedly  came  out  to  the  road,  and  threw 
his  jjcrson  into  an  attitude  whicli  he  ])robably 
considered  the  ])osition  of  a  soldier,  but  which 
was  not  at  all  consonant  Avith  my  understand- 
ing of  the  teachings  of  Scott,  liardie,  or  any 
other  tacticians  of  modern  times  whose   drill- 
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books  had  come  under  my  ol)serv;vtion.  I  lis 
diliipidated  weallier-hciiten  hat,  witli  tlic  broad 
brim  turned  u])  in  front,  was  upon  the  back  of 
his  head  ;  liis  chin,  instead  of  being  '■drawn  iri.,^ 
was  elevated  to  an  anj^le  of  something  like  forty- 
five  degrees  with  the  horiz(m  ;  his  eyes  turned 
up  to  a  still  higher  inclination  ;  and  his  head  as 
fixed  and  immovable  as  if  it  had  been  held 
within  the  jaws  of  a  vise.  Jlis  concave  chest 
was  drawn  in,  and  the  natural  convexity  of  his 
shoulders  and  back  correspondingly  augment- 
ed and  arched;  while  the  a])dominal  I'cgions 
were  jjrotruded  considerably  forward,  and  his 
legs  opened  out  like  a  j)air  of  dividtM-s,  with  his 
feet  exactly  ])araliel  to  each  o.'bcr,  and  jjcrpen- 
dicular  to  the  front. 

"It  certainly  looked  as  if  the  man  had  in- 
tentionally reversed  the  soldierly  disposition  of 
every  part  of  his  head,  body,  and  limbs  ;  at  all 
events,  if  he  had  been  turned  around,  his  face 
placed  where  the  back  of  his  head  then  was, 
and  the  dorsal  substituted  for  the  abdominal 
parts,  his  attitude,  excepting  his  feet  and  legs, 
would  not  have  deviated  materially  from  the 
correct  p(jsitioii  of  the  soldier. 


"  J'cfore  ]  arrived  within  a,  hinidred  3ai(Is  of 
his  post  he  l)rought  his  musket  into  a  position 
which  doubtless  he  intended  for  ''present  (irms,^ 
with  his  left  hand  aiound  the  small  of  the 
stock,  the  right  hand  griis])ir)g  the  bai-rel  near 
the  muzzle,  the  butt  ])ushcd  forward,  and  the 
bayonet  j)roJ(>(!ting  to  the  i(;:ii-. 

"As  I  ai)proaclied,  he,  without  the  least  per- 
ceptible inovenumt  of  the  chin,  dejiresscd  his 
eyes  toward  me,  and,  with  a  broad  grin  upon 
his  countenance,  as  if  he  njgardcd  tlie  entire 
proceeding  as  someihing  supremely  useless  and 
silly,  gave  his  head  a  short  jerking  nod,  as  lie 
said, 

'"How  d'  do,  kiini?' 

"  J  was,  of  course,  most  essentially  discour- 
aged, l)ut  J  had  no  jitih!  ditlicidty  in  j>reserving 
my  gravity  at  this  ludicrous  exhilulion  ;  and  yet 
as  the  awkward  fellow  seemed  to  be  exerting 
himself  to  (Jo  his  best,  I  took  especial  ])ains  to  in- 
strtu't  him,  and  mildly  informed  him  thatitAvas 
not  ])roper  for  sentinels  1o  talk  on  post,  and  that 
in  ])r<!senting  arms  he  shoidd  hold  his  musket 
pcr})endicular. 

"He    coIlai>se<l    from    liis    constraincul    and 
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wearisome  attitude  into  a  more  careless,  easy 
position  at  my  remark  ;  then,  coming  up  to  me, 
and  placing  his  hand  upon  my  horse's  neck,  re- 
plied, 

"  '  Look  a-yere,  kurn  ;  I  sorter  reckon  I  ain't 
much  fur  sogerin'  nohow,  an'  I  be  dog-ond  ef 
I  ken  git  this  yere  shootin'-iron  o'  mine  into 
shape  any  way.  She  won't  come  '"'  vp-an-dlck- 
ler''^  nohow  you  can  fix  'er,' 

"I  endeavored  to  incite  the  ambition  of  the 
willing  tyro  by  the  encouraging  remark  tliat  he 
would  probably  be  able  to  execute  the  manual 
of  arms  correctly  after  lie  had  received  a  few 
more  lessons ;  at  the  same  time  I  administered 
a  gentle  admonition  to  him  for  leaving  his  post 
and  relaxing  from  the  position  of  a  soldier  while 
in  the  performance  of  tlie  duties  of  a  sentinel. 
To  which  he  replied,  with  the  most  melancholy 
and  despondent  look  and  tone  of  voice, 

"'Now  look  at  him!  I'd  jist  like  fur  to 
know  how  I'm  gwine  to  do  forty  things  all  to 
once.  They  want  me  to  haul  in  my  chin  ;  swell 
out  my  bussom  till  she's  most  busted ;  cave  in 
my  be-owels  ;  squeeze  my  legs  together  till  you 
couldn't  drive  a  picayune  between  'em ;   squar 


out  my  feet ;  and  sprawl  open  my  paws  to  the 
front  like  they'd  been  handlin'  something  nas- 
ty. I  tell  ye,  kurn,  this  yere  can't  all  be  did  to 
once ;  it's  no  use  a-talkin' ;  it's  onpossible,  ole 
pop,  sure's  yer  born'd,  an'  I'm  clean  guv  out 
a-tryin'.' 

"After  giving  this  man  some  further  encour- 
agement and  information  relative  to  his  guard 
duties  I  left,  and  passed  along  the  line  until  I 
encountered  another  sentinel,  who  was  walking 
his  beat  rapidly,  and,  to  all  appearances,  keep- 
ing a  vigilant,  sharp  look-out  in  every  direction. 
As  soon  as  he  espied  me  he  came  to  a  sudden 
halt,  leaned  forward  his  head,  turned  his  body 
to  the  right  and  left,  and,  with  his  eyes  con- 
tracted, as  if  he  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  to 
make  me  out,  scrutinized  me  from  head  to  foot 
very  closely  (I  imagine  he  had  never  before 
seen  an  officer  in  full-dress  uniform),  and  as  I 
continued  to  approach  nearer  he  came  suddenly 
to  a  charge,  and  at  the  same  instant  screamed 
out  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice, 

"  ''Halt  t/iar  !  WJiar  cV  ye  come  from,  stran- 
ger?' 

"  As  I  did  not  answer  immediatelv,  he,  with  a 
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most  ferocious  cast  of  countenance,  leaped  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  ground,  and,  aligliting  quite 
close  to  me,  with  his  bayonet  still  ])ointed  direct- 
Iv  at  my  person,  exclaimed,  in  a  highly  excited 
manner:  '  I'm  a /cavortin /lawguru  !  I'm  that 
thing,  ole  hoss,  sartin  sure  ;  an'  ef  yer  don't  tell 
me  whar  yer  come  from,  I'll  job  ye  Avith  this 
yer  bayannt,  by  thunder!' 

"Not  having  the  faintest  conception  of  what 
was  meant  by  this  rude  salutation,  and  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  being  at  this  juncture  in  rather 
closer  proximity  to  my  person  than  was  alto- 
gether agreeable,  I  indignantly  exclaimed  : 

"'What  do  you  mean?  do  you  dare  to 
threaten  a  field-officer  in  this  manner.  Sir  ?' 

"To  which  he  responded  : 

"  'Look  a-yere,  Mr.  Field-hossifer  (ef  ye  be 
one),  yon  jist  tell  me  dum'd  sudden  whether 
you  be  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  or  not,  der  yer 
he-ahl'  then,  making  another  lofty  vault  into 
the  air,  and  giving  utterance  to  an  exclamation 
which  sounded,  as  near  as  I  can  express  it,  like 
jvaugh,  or  the  suppressed  bark  of  a  huge  dog, 
he  menacingly  awaited  my  answer. 

"I  endeavored  to  calm  his  impetuosity  by 
explaining  to  him  who  I  was,  and  by  what  au- 
thority I  called  upon  him ;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  all  right. 
I  finally  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  my 
official  identity  to  his  satisfaction,  and  directed 
him  to  give  me  his  orders. 

"'OidersI'  replied  he;  'I  don't  give  nary 
orders  to  the  like  o'  you.  You'll  git  them  from 
the  ole  ginral  up  thar  to  head-quarters,  I  reck- 
on.     I'm  a  private  sojer  man,  I  is.' 

"Perceiving  that  my  meaning  was  not  appre- 
Iiended,  I  explained  to  him  that  I  was  not  ask- 
ing orders  for  my  own  action,  but  those  he  had 
received  relative  to  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties as  a  sentinel. 

"'Oh,  ye-as,'  said  he,  a  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence illuminating  his  stolid  countenance,  '  I 
see  ;  you  jist  want  fur  to  know  what  I've  been 
drivin'  at  heah,  don't  yer,  boss?' 

"  '  Certainly,'  said  I ;  '  my  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain wdiether  yon  have  a  knowledge  of  your 
guard  duties.  You  will,  therefore,  give  me  in  de- 
fail  all  the  instructions  you  have  received  rela- 
tive to  the  manner  you  are  to  perform  those 
duties.' 

"  He  seemed  somewhat  puzzled  at  this  ;  but, 
after  reflecting  an  instant,  replied:  'Which? 
Detail,  did  ye  say  ?  Why,  I  tell  you  I  war  a 
private  sojer.  I  don't  detail  nobody.  The  ag- 
getunt  up  thar  to  camp,  he  detail  every  body,  I 
reckon.' 

"My  patience  was  nearly  exhausted  at  the 
perverse  stupidity  of  the  fellow,  and  almost  in 
despair  I  said, '  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  tell 
me  what  you  have  been  placed  here  for,  and 
what  you  have  been  doing  ?' 

"  '  Sartin.  Why,  I've  been  a-talkin'  long  o' 
you,  hain't  I,  boss?' 

"  '  Yes,  yes.  But  will  you  tell  me  what  you 
have  been  ordered  to  do  by  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  guard  who  placed  you  here  ?' 
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'■'•'■  A zacklij.  Oh,  ye-as,  I  see  now!'  Then- 
seating  himself  on  a  log,  he  said,  'Now,  cap,  ef 
you'll  squat  yerself 'longside  o'  me,  I'll  tell  ye  all 
about  it.' 

"I  was  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  the  best 
humor  to  receive  this  familiar  invitation  in  good 
part ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  far 
he  would  carry  the  farce,  I  complied  with  the 
suggestion,  when  he  placed  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  looked  at  me  Avith  a  most  beseeching 
expression,  and,  with  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear, 
said  {sub  voce)  : 

"'Yer  hain't  got  ary  plag  o'  tobacco  'bout 
yer  clothes,  has  ye,  boss?  I've  got  a  powerful 
hankerin'  fur  a  smoke.' 

"  I  answered  in  the  negative,  and  directed 
him  to  inform  me  without  further  delay  what 
orders  he  had  received. 

"  '  Orders  !'  said  he.  '  Oh,  ye-as,  I  see  ;  you 
want  them  dod-rotted  orders.  Wa'al,  now,  I'll 
tell  yer  how  it  war.  Yer  see,  the  sargunt,  he 
com'd  down  heah  'long  o'  me,  an'  says  'e, "  Tom, '' 
says  'e,  "you  jist  stick  on  this  yere  post  till  some- 
body" (I  don't  jist  now  mind  who  'twas)  "comes 
'long  to  take  you  of?"."  "  What  post,  sargunt  ?" 
says  I.  "1  don't  see  nary  post  'bout  heah  ;  an' 
ef  I  did,  I  ain't  gwine  fur  to  straddle  no  post  fur 
nobody.  I  didn't  'list  fur  the  like  o'  that ! "  "  Ha, 
ha,  ha,"  says  'e.  "  I  don't  mean  no  stake-post.  I 
mean  this  yere  trail  right  'long  heah."  "  Alt-l-l 
right,  sargunt,"  says  I.  "  111  tarry  heah  tell  the 
cows  comes  home,  you  can  jist  bet  yer  life  on 
that  thar,  sargunt,"  says  I.' 

"  I  then  asked  him  if  the  grand  rounds  had 
passed  his  post. 

"  'Grand  which?'  replied  he. 

"  '  Grand  rounds,'  I  repeated. 

"  '  Nary  round  have  com'd  this  a-way  since  I 
war  heah.' 

"  'What  would  you  do,  then,'  I  said,  'if  the 
grand  rounds  were  to  approach  you  ?' 

"  'Wa'al,  now,  I  don't  mind  hearin'  tell  o' 
them  fellers  afore  ;  but  ef  they  makes  sign 
'bout  heah,  I'll  come  a  hollar  squar  on  um,  sure  ! ' 
(the  signification  of  which  I  took  to  be  that  he 
would  undertake  the  solution  of  the  somewhat 
difficult  problem  of  squaring  the  circle)  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  tipped  me  a  significant  wink,  in- 
dicative of  his  confidence  in  being  able  to  cope 
with  the  formidable  unknown. 

"After  enlightening  him  in  regard  to  the 
composition  and  functions  of  the  grand  rounds, 
I  informed  him  that  certain  officers  were  to  be 
saluted  with  'present  arms,'  and  others  with 
'carry  arms.'  Then,  in  order  to  test  his  mem- 
ory, I  asked  how  he  would  salute  the  com- 
manding officer. 

"  He  very  promptly  replied,  '  I'd  come  a  pre- 
sent on  the  ole  man,  an'  say,  "How  do  yer  find 
yerself  by  this  time,  boss  ?"  ' 

"I  remarked  that  the  general  was  certainly 
entitled  to  a  '  present,'  but  it  would  be  as  well  to 
dispense  with  the  verbal  part  of  the  salutation, 

"The  next  question  I  put  to  him  was,  '  How 
would  you  receive  a  patrol  should  one  approach 
your  post  ?' 
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"  '  Pat  Role  ?'  said  he.  'Ef  Pat  Role,  or  any 
other  consarned  Irishman,  kicks  up  a  muss  'bout 
these  yer  diggins,  he'll  kotch  />a?-tic'lar  lightnin'. 
He'll  never  eat  nary  'nother  later,  you  bet.' 

"I  explained  that  the  patrol  was  not  (as  he 
seemed  to  imagine)  an  individual  Hibernian, 
but  an  armed  body  of  troops,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  pass  around  the  camps  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  every  thing  was  quiet. 

"  He  understood  this,  remarking : 

"  '  Oh,  ye-as,  I  see.  These  fellers  they  sorter 
rolls  and  browses  round  loose.  I'd  like  mon- 
strous well  fur  to  jine  that  thar  reg'ment.'' 

"  As  I  Avas  about  leaving  this  incorrigible  re- 
cruit, in  absolute  despair  of  being  able  to  teach 
jiim  his  duties,  he  called  after  me,  '  Whar  do  ye 
stop,  cap?' 

"  '  At  head-quarters,'  replied  I. 

"'Oh,  yer  does!  Wa'al,  now,  mister,  I'd 
like  fur  ye  to  tell  theole^'mral,  when  ye  go  home, 
that  it's  all  right  up  this  a-way ;  an'  ef  the  rebs 
is  gwine  fur  to  make  fight  down  thar  not  to  be 
skeert,  fur  thar's  five  or  six  of  us  boys  from 

C County  as  has  got  right  smart  o'  claws, 

an'  ef  the  ole  man  will  jist  let  us  know  when 
the  scrimmage  begins,  we'll  come  down  an'  do 
some  tall  scratchin'.     We'll  go  fur  'em,  sartin.' 

"uVfter  passing  entirely  around  the  cordon 
of  outposts,  and  encountering  several  other  sen- 
tinels nearly  as  intractable  as  those  described,  I 
returned  to  camp  most  essentially  disheartened. 

"Although  our  efforts  were  not  for  a  time 
attended  with  anyvery  f\ivorable  results,  yet 
we  used  our  best  endeavors  to  impart  instruc- 
tion to  the  new  levies,  and  required  every  thing 
to  be  done  strictly  en  regle.'^ 

XXI  I. -RIFLE-PIT. 

Another  superlatively  ludicrous  incident, 
which  actually  occurred  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  afforded  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment at  the  time,  I  have  nevei*  seen  published. 
I  will  therefore  introduce  it  here. 

During  the  most  severely  contested  period 
of  the  battle  of  "  Bull  Run,"  General  Franklin, 
in  passing  from  one  portion  of  his  command  to 
another,  espied  a  soldier  ensconced  very  se- 
curely in  a  pit,  where  he  was  completely  cover- 
ed from  the  missiles  of  the  enemy,  Avhich  at  that 
]>arlicular  juncture  happened  to  be  flying  more 
densely  than  he  appeared  to  think  consistent 
with  his  safety  above  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  general  saw  the  man  he  call- 
ed out  to  him,  and  asked  what  he  meant  by 
skulking  in  that  cowardly  manner,  and  in  a  very 
])eremptory  tone  ordered  him  to  get  out  of  the 
})it  and  join  his  company  instantly.  He  did  not, 
])robabl3%  recognize  the  general ;  at  all  events, 
instead  of  obeying  the  order,  he  crouched  closer 
to  the  ground  than  before,  and,  turning  his  eyes 
toward  the  general,  placed  his  thumb  to  his 
nose,  with  the  fingers  spread  out,  and,  slowly 
moving  his  hand  from  right  to  left,  replied  : 
"No  yer  don't.  I  know  what  yer  after:  ye 
want  this  holeyerself;  but  yer  ca-a-a-an't  come 
it,  ole  feller!" 


TEDDY'S  TRIUMPH. 
I. 

THE  depot  of  the  Great  Western  line  was  in 
its  usual  state  of  excitement  and  confusion 
as  the  hour  drew  near  for  the  departure  of  the 
Lightning  Express.  Porters,  hacknien,  drivers 
— those  licensed  brigands  who  prey  upon  the 
traveling  public  —  rushed  to  and  fro  seizing 
upon  their  unwary  victims  ;  vendors  of  fossil 
ginger-cakes  and  sickly  ap])les  thrust  their  un- 
wholesome sweets  Avith  tempting  pertinacity 
upon  the  notice  of  youthful  travelers ;  news- 
boys piped  in  shrill  treble  the  merits  of  their 
respective  sheets ;  while  the  usual  crowd  of 
idlers,  pickpockets,  loafers,  and  gamins  lounged 
about  the  spacious  building,  kept  in  wholesome 
awe  by  the  Argus-eyed  policemen,  whose  sinewy 
forms  showed  that  their  batons  were  not  intrust- 
ed to  powerless  hands. 

Major  Ralph  Grahame  stood  leaning  careless- 
ly against  one  of  the  heavy  iron  pillars,  smoking 
the  remains  of  his  choice  Havana,  and  survey- 
ing the  scene  Avith  the  calm  imperturbability 
that  only  an  old  traveler  and  an  unencumbered 
bachelor  can  ever  hope  to  attain.  His  valise 
and  rifle  Avere  on  the  ground  beside  him,  his 
one  friend,  being  four-footed,  Avas  consigned  to 
a  baggage  car,  his  through  ticket  safely  folded 
in  his  capacious  and  Avell-fiUed  pocket-book  ; 
and  thus  blissfully  free  from  all  a  traveler's 
care,  he  could  afford  to  smoke  and  smile  at  the 
excited  scene  arounjl  him. 

Soon  tired  of  Avatching  the  motley  croAvd,  he 
flung  aAvay  his  cigar  impatiently,  and  picking  u]) 
his  valise  and  rifle,  Avalked  hurriedly  along  beside 
the  long  train  of  cars,  seeking  a  comfortable  spot 
for  Avhat  promised  to  be  a  tedious  journey. 

"  I'll  forego  the  delights  of  the  Aveed  to-day, 
for  the  smoking-car  is  a  veritable  barrack,  and 
on  the  verge  of  the  forties  even  Ralph  Grahame 
begins  to  think  of  his  ease.  Besides,  a  tramp 
across  the  prairie  Avith  a  pack  of  yelling  Sioux 
at  your  back  giA-es  one  a  relish  for  civilized  so- 
ciety. In  the  ladies'  car — humpli !"  and  Mr.jor 
Grahame  surveyed  the  compartment  Avhich  he 
had  chosen  Avith  no  great  satisfaction. 

"  Well,  I  Avas  a  gentleman  once,  and  Avill  re- 
sume the  character  for  the  nonce.  As  my  old 
sergeant  used  to  say,  I  may  pass  muster  at  a 
short  drill." 

So  saying  the  major  thrcAv  himself  carelessly 
on  the  cushioned  seat,  placed  his  valise  and  rifle 
beside  him,  and  taking  out  the  morning's  paper, 
Avas  soon  immersed  in  its  contents. 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamma!  Avhat  a  great  big 
man!  and  see  Avhat  a  long  beard  he  has  got! 
When  I  am  growed  up  I  am  going  to  have  a 
beard  just  like  that.  And  oh,  mamma,  he's 
got  a  gun — a  real  gun  !'' 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  son  !  don't  speak  so  loud, 
Teddy  dear,"  Avas  the  Avarning,  in  tones  of  such 
gentle  sweetness  that  Ralph  Grahame,  so  long 
a  stranger  to  the  sound  of  Avoman's  voice,  Avas 
struck  by  its  subtile  music,  and  listened  eagerly 
until  she  spoke  again. 
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"You  must,  keep  quite  still  and  stay  beside 
me,  Teddy  dear;  it  is  not  safe  for  little  boys  to 
move  round  in  the  cars.  Besides,  you  know," 
with  a  skillful  appeal  to  baby  chivalry,  "you 
must  take  care  of  mamma  ;  she  has  no  one  now 
but  her  little  boy." 

Teddy  drew  up  his  small  form  Avith  conscious 
pride.  "Don't  you  be  afraid,  mamma ;  I'll  take 
care  of  you.  If  you  feel  at  all  frightened,  just 
take  hold  of  my  hand,"  putting  out  a  diminu- 
tive mitten.  "And  if  the  cars  should  blow  up, 
mamma — Willie  Grey  says  they  do  sometimes 
— I  tell  you  what  I'll  do :  I'll  go  to  that  big 
man  with  the  beard,  and  I'll  tell  him  that  I'm 
too  little  myself,  but  if  he'll  carry  you  out  safe 
I'll  give  him  my  top  and  savings-bank  ;  and  it's 
got  ten  cents  in  it,  mamma." 

An  irrepressible  smile  broke  through  the 
shadow  of  the  big  man's  beard  at  this  munifi- 
cent offer,  but  Major  Grahame  was  too  gentle- 
manly to  betray  other  consciousness  of  his  little 
fellow-traveler's  criticism.  Under  the  friendly 
shelter  of  his  newspaper,  however,  he  glanced 
nnobserved  at  the  two  speakers. 

A  little  boy  about  five  years  old  occupied  a 
seat  some  distance  beyond  him — a  bright,  intel- 
ligent little  fellow  with  crisp  brown  curls,  eyes 
dancing  with  eager  curiosity,  and  a  rosy  face 
fidl  of  roguish  dimples.  Some  mother's  dar- 
ling evidently,  for  the  snowy  linen  so  daintily 
embroidered,  the  little  suit  so  tastily  made, 
the  jaunty  cap,  and  bright-hued  scarf,  showed 
that  "  Teddy's"  wardrobe  was  the  work  of  lov- 
ing hands. 

"The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow,"  the  touching  Scriptural  words,  telling 
of  the  saddest  and  holiest  of  all  earthly  ties, 
came  unconsciously  into  Major  Grahame's 
mind  as  he  glanced  from  the  bright-eyed  boy  to 
the  slight  figure  beside  him  draped  in  the  som- 
bre garments  of  widowhood.  He  could  not  see 
her  face,  for  her  veil  Avas  down ;  but  the  form  was 
round  and  girlish,  the  voice  fresh  and  musical, 
and  the  hair,  wound  around  the  graceful  head, 
as  golden  as  the  mid-day  sun.  And  the  major 
thought  that  sorrow  must  have  come  early  to 
"Teddy's"  mamma. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  began  the  irrepressible  one 
again,  "see  what  a  lovely  lady  !  Why  don't  you 
wear  a  dress  like  that  and  a  pretty  bonnet,  and 
have  your  hair  curled  ?  This  old  black  dress  is 
so  ugly." 

"  My  darling,  don't  you  know  mamma  Avears 
this  black  dress  for  papa's  sake — poor  papa,  Avho 
Avent  to  heaven  Avhenyou  Avere  a  little  baby." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  the  little  philosopher,  re- 
flectively, "  if  papa  is  in  heaven,  Avhy  you  have 
to  Avear  a  black  dress,  and  hide  all  your  pretty 
curls  away.  The  angels  Avear  Avhite  dresses  and 
Avings.  But,  mamma,  Avhere  do  you  suppose 
the  pretty  lady  is  going  ?  To  her  grandpa's, 
like  Ave  are?" 

"  I  suspect  she  is  just  married,  my  son,"  re- 
plied his  mother,  with  a  little  fluttering  sigh,  the 
AvidoAv's  tribute  to  memory.  "She  is  dressed 
like  a  bride." 


"Then  I  Avish  you  Avere  a  bride  too — you 
Avould  look  so  very,  ver-y  pretty  in  a  veil  like 
that,  and  all  your  curls  shoAving.  Oh,  mamma, 
couldn't  you  be  a  bride  too!"  pleaded  Teddy, 
earnestly. 

"  My  darling,  that  is  all  over  for  mamma,"  Avas 
the  gentle  reply  ;  and  for  a  moment  the  lieaA-y 
veil  Avas  throAvn  back,  and  a  SAveet  pale  face, 
framed  in  AvaA'y  golden  hair,  bent  doAvn  to  kiss  « 
the  boy's  innocent  broAV.  "I  was  papa's  bride, 
you  knoAV." 

"By  great  HeaA'cns  I  do  knoAv!"  muttered 
Ralph  Grahame,  as  the  blood  flushed  into  his 
swarthy  face,  and  springing  from  his  seat,  re- 
gardless of  the  valise  and  the  rifle  he  left  be- 
hind him,  he  flung  open  the  door  and  passed 
into  the  next  car.  "My  God  I"  he  murmured, 
in  husky  accents,  "can  it  be?  or  am  I  the  vic- 
tim of  some  wild  delusion  ?  Bah  !  bah  !  fool 
that  I  am,  I  thought  I  had  outlived  all  this. 
Yet  it  was  her  face — that  face  so  fair,  so  false, 
so  unforgotten.  I  should  have  known  that 
voice,"  he  continued,  bitterly;  "but  its  tone 
has  changed,  changed  since  it  breathed  musical 
perjuries  into  my  enchanted  ear,  changed  since 
it  Avhispered  the  false,  cruel  Avords  that  made 
me  Avhat  I  am — a  Avanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  that  boy,  then,  is  his  child — her 
child  and  his — the  shallow-pated,  Aveak-hearted 
fool  that  took  my  place,  that  Avon  my  bride — 
mine  by  voavs  that  I  held  as  sacred  as  if 
breathed  at  God's  altar:  fond,  foolish  dreamer 
that  I  was  !" 

"The  big  man  lias  gone,  mamma,"  said 
Teddy,  gazing  somcAvhat  ruefully  at  the  door; 
"and  noAv  Avhat  am  I  to  do  if  the  cars  bloAv  up ? 
And  oh,  see !  he  has  left  his  gun !  Please, 
mamma,  let  me  go  look  at  it.  I  Avon't  touch 
it,  indeed  I  Avon't ;  but  I  do  Avant  to  sec  a  real 
shooting -gun.  Jack  Willis  pretends  he  has 
one,"  said  Teddy,  scornfully,  "but  it  Avon't 
fire  any  thing  but  pease.  Just  let  me  go  see 
liOAv  this  one  looks,  mamma." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  don't  go  near  it,  my  darling!'' 
exclaimed  his  mother,  Avith  a  true  feminine 
horror  of  fire-arms.  "Come  here,  sit  beside 
me,  and  look  out  of  the  AvindoAv.  See  Avhat  a 
pretty  little  stream  Ave  are  crossing.  Grandpa 
has  one  just  like  it  on  his  farm,  and  Ave  Avill 
have  a  pretty  boat,  and  you  Avill  take  mamma 
out  sailing;  Avon't  that  be  nice?" 

"Jolly!"  said  Teddy,  dehghtedly;  "but,  I 
say,  you  mustn't  scav  all  day,  like  you  did  last 
Avinter  Avhen  I  Avas  sick,  and  Ave  lived  at  old 
Mrs.  Ramsay's.  Wasn't  she  a  cross  old  wom- 
an ?  Don't  you  remember  one  day  yon  gave 
all  your  moncA^  to  the  doctor,  and  didn't  have 
any  for  her,  and  she  said — " 

"Yes,  yes,  dear,"  said  the  mother,  gently,  in- 
terrupting Teddy's  inopportune  reminiscences ; 
"  but  Ave  are  going  to  have  a  nice  holiday  noAv. 
No  doctoi's  or  Mrs.  Ramsays  to  trouble  us. 
My  little  boy  Avill  groAv  Avell  and  strong  again, 
playing  about  the  fields  and  hills.  It  has  been 
a  Aveary  Avinter,"  she  added,  softly,  to  herself; 
"but  spring  has  come,  thank  God  !"     And  her 
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j)ale  face,  as  she  spoke,  wore  a  smile  of  peace- 
ful gratitude.  She  was  a  slight,  fragile  little 
creature,  this  widowed  mother  of  Teddy's,  with 
great  soft  blue  eyes,  and  a  wealth  of  golden 
kair  that  would  curl  rebelliously,  even  though 
])risoned  in  the  widow's  cap. 

The  girlish  roses,  it  is  true,  had  paled  on 
her  delicate  cheek,  and  the  faint  lines  about 
the  small  red  mouth  showed  that  grief  had 
])enciled  there ;  but  the  beautiful  face  lost 
none  of  its  interest  l)y  the  cloud  that  shadowed 
its  brightness;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  had  gained 
an  expression  lacked  by  its  early  bloom. 

Sorrow  had  come  to  this  once  thoughtless, 
gladsome  nature,  in  angel  guise,  softening,  pu- 
rifying, exalting  it.  Teddy's  gentle  "mamma" 
Avas  a  different  being  from  the  bright-eyed,  im- 
])ulsive  maiden  of  ten  years  ago — the  spoiled 
darling  of  a  happy  home — 

"Standhig  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet." 

Wifehood,  motherhood,  widowhood,  the  triple 
tide  of  woman's  life,  had  swept  the  laughing 
brook  into  the  deeply  flowing  river. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  irrepressible  Teddy, 
whos'"  longing  eyes  returned  ever  and  anon 
to  the.  fascinating  "shooting-gun,"  "I  wonder 
what  that  big  man  went  off  for?  Do  you  think 
he  will  come  back  for  his  gun?  '  R.  G.' — oh, 
see,  mamma !  I  can  read  the  letters  on  his  bag. 
'  R.  G,'  I  wonder  what  they  mean?  'R.  G.' 
Wiiat  does  it  mean,  mamma?" 
■  A   slight  flush    arose  to  the    mother's   pale 

cheek,  and  she  listened  absently  as  her  boy 
l)rattled  on. 

"  R.  G."  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
these  simple  initials,  yet  they  awoke  long-slum- 
l)ering  memories — memories  of  the  gladsome 
"brook  time,"  when  life  rippled  merrily  along 
through  smiling  vales  and  shadowing  groves, 
when  the  sky  was  briglit  and  clear,  and  earth 
Avas  glad  with  the  beauty  and  promise  of  spring. 
"  R.  G. "  Long  ago,  in  tliat  far-off  time,  a  pack- 
age of  treasured  letters  had  borne  that  dashing 
signature  ;  they  had  been  engraved  on  a  simple 
ring  slie  once  had  worn  right  proudly ;  they 
were  carved  with  her  own  initials  on  the  old 
oak  by  her  father's  gate.  Swiftly  the  train 
sped  on  through  vale  and  forest,  flashing  In- 
mountain  precipices,  spanning  the  mountain 
streams ;  but  memory,  with  power  still  more 
magical,  in  one  brief  second  transported  the 
widowed  dreamer  over  the  mighty  gulfs,  the 
fathomless  abysses,  that  yawn  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past.  Again  the  old  familiar  scene 
arose  before  her — the  quaint  old  gate-way,  with 
the  stone  ])illars  wreathed  Avith  sweet-brier  and 
Avoodbine,  the  moss-grown  oak  shadoAving  the 
quiet  lane — herself  a  happy,  blushing  girl,  gaz- 
ing upAvard,  half  in  Avonder,  half  in  love,  at 
the  dark,  earnest  face  bending  toAvard  her. 
"Heart  of  oak,"  he  had  said,  dreamily,  as  he 
carved  the  entAvined  initials  on  the  hard,  rough 
l)ark — "  the  name  once  engraved  upon  it  can 
never,  Jiever  be  eftaced.     Think  of  that,  Nellie, 


Avhen  I  seem  rude  and  harsh  Avith  you.      INIine 
is  the  heart  of  oak,  beloved." 

Ah,  Avell !  it  had  all  been  but  a  girlish  dream. 
He  had  seemed  proud,  stern,  exacting,  and  she 
Avas  only  a  spoiled,  petted  child,  unused  to  aught 
but  tenderness  and  love.  They  parted  in  anger, 
and  the  AvidoAv  smiled  sadly  as  she  recalled  her 
brief  tempestuous  Avrath,  and  the  burst  of  child- 
ish tears  in  Avhicli  it  had  evaporated. 

So  he  had  gone,  this  old-time  lover — gone 
Avith  a  pale,  stern  face  and  compressed  lips,  tliat 
made  her  Avonder  at  his  calmness,  and  in  her 
girlish  pique  resolve  that  she,  too,  Avould  forget. 
She  had  been  sad  and  lonely  for  a  Avhile,  but 
she  Avas  only  seventeen.  The  summer  came 
again,  bright  and  beautiful;  the  grand  old  for- 
est grcAv  dim  and  shadoAvy ;  the  floAvers  peeped 
forth  from  their  Avinter  hiding-places  ;  the  birds 
tAvittered  again  from  the  boughs  of  the  ancient 
oak  —  and  EdAvin  Wharton,  Avith  his  lustrous 
eyes,  his  golden  curls,  his  boyish  grace,  Avhis- 
pered  love. 

The  old  heart  Avound  Avas  scarcely  healed, 
but  pride  aided  the  young  lover's  ardor  in  over- 
coming all  resistance,  and  Avhen,  at  lengtli,  she 
stood  at  the  altar,  it  Avas  as  a  happy  and  Avilling 
bride. 

It  Avould  have  been  hard,  indeed,  to  have  re- 
sisted one  so  tender,  gentle,  and  winning  as  the 
youthful  husband,  and  for  a  Avhile  the  young 
hearts  dAvelt  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  hap- 
piness. 

But  the  shadoAV  that  folloAvs  the  sunbeam 
darkened  their  pleasant  home.  Edwin  Wliar- 
ton,  social,  ease-loving,  and  careless,  became 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  the 
crash  that  ensued  he  lost  at  once  foitune, 
friends,  and  position. 

Then  it  Avas  that  his  Avife  aAvokc  to  the  knoAvl- 
edge  that  comes  so  bitterly  to  Avoman — that  she 
has  leaned  upon  a  reed  that  SAvays  helplessly  in 
the  tempest  of  life;  that  the  manly  strength 
upon  Avhich  she  has  relied  is  but  a  mockery  of 
support ;  that  the  idol  she  has  Avorshiped  is  tot- 
tering feebly  on  its  feet  of  clay.  At  the  first 
bloAv  of  adversity  her  husband  broke  doAvn  com- 
pletely in  health,  energy,  and  spirits  ;  unable  or 
unwilling  to  accept  the  helping  hand  Avhich 
former  friends  held  out  to  him,  the  burden  of 
support  fell  entirely  upon  the  shotdders  of  his 
delicate  Avife. 

Then  it  A\'as  that  Ellen  Wharton  shoAved  her- 
self the  true  Avoman.  Aroused  to  ncAv  exertion 
by  the  sense  of  necessity,  all  the  hidden  strength 
of  her  character,  that  ])rosperity  Avould  have  left 
forever  undeveloped,  Avas  brought  to  light  by 
the  rude  stroke  of  adversity. 

With  a  helpless,  broken-spirited  husband,  a 
dying  child — for  her  first-born  faded  aAvay  dur- 
ing those  Aveary  days — and  lier  baby  boy  cling- 
ing to  her  breast,  it  required  almost  superhu- 
man energy  to  struggle  on  amidst  poverty  and 
toil,  sickness  and  sorroAv.  All  the  accomplish- 
ments that  had  been  the  pride  or  amusement 
of  her  happy  girlhood  noAv  Avere  transformed 
into  the  Avelcome  tasks  bv  Avhich  she  must  earn 
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her  daily  bread.  Tainting,  sewing,  writing, 
teaching — all  that  a  delicate  woman  could  do, 
she  did  bravely  and  untiringly,  and  withal  so 
cheerfully,  that  when,  pillowed  on  her  faithful 
breast,  her  husband  breathed  his  last,  he  had 
not  known  one-half  the  trials  she  had  met  and 
battled  for  his  sake.  Then  Teddy  became  her 
only  idol — bright-eyed,  merry  little  Teddy,  who, 
with  all  his  father's  tenderness,  had  a  certain 
baby  resolution  that  would  one  day  become 
the  manly  strength  his  father  had  always 
lacked. 

So  the  mother  struggled  on,  though  loving 
friends  had  offered  a  home  both  to  her  and  to 
her  baby  boy:  it  was  her  pride  and  pleasure 
to  work  for  him  until  he  could  work  for  her. 
But  the  past  winter  had  been  a  trying  one. 
Teddy  had  grown  weak  and  ill,  and  she  knew 
that  her  own  overtasked  strength  was  giving 
way,  so  that  she  felt  the  need  of  refreshment 
and  recreation.  A  visit  to  the  dear  old  home- 
stead promised  both  ;  therefore  she  had  yielded 
to  repeated  solicitations,  and  leaving  the  dreary 
city,  scene  of  her  sorrow  and  desolation,  was 
traveling  with  her  delighted  boy  to  her  child- 
hood's home. 

."Hollo!  we're  a-stoppin',  mamma  —  we're 
a-stopjiin' I"  cried  Teddy,  excitedly.  "Have 
Ave  got  to  grandpa's,  or  are  we  going  to  blow 
U])  ?" 

"Not  blow  u]),  my  fine  little  fellow,"  said  an 
old  gentleman  near,  with  an  amused  smile  ; 
"  but  we  are  going  to  break  down,  I  fear.  No 
cause  for  alarm,  madam,  I  assure  you.  The 
locomotive  has  given  way  ;  but  there  will  be  no 
more  serious  result  than  the  few  hours'  deten- 
tion. Not  an  uncommon  thing  on  this  road,  I 
understand,"  he  added,  joining  a  group  of  gen- 
tlemen who  were  leaving  the  car  to  inspect  the 
disabled  engine.  Mrs.  Wharton  looked  out  of 
the  window,  with  a  mental  thanksgiving  that 
the  accidental  injury  was  discovered  in  time ; 
for  the  spot  on  which  the  train  had  stopped  was 
such  that  a  disaster  would  have  proved  exceed- 
ingly fatal.  They  were  in  a  wild  mountain  ra- 
vine. On  one  side  a  rugged  precipice  slanted 
down  to  a  brawling  streamlet;  on  the  other  a 
wall  of  rock,  smooth,  steep,  and  bare,  showed 
that  the  skill  of  man  had  hewn  from  the  solid 
granite  this  narrow  and  perilous  pass. 

Above  and  around  the  mighty  Alleghanies 
towered  in  silent  majesty,  their  lofty  summits 
bathed  in  golden  vapor,  their  rugged  sides 
clothed  with  the  delicate  verdure  of  early  spring. 
A  few  delicate  fleecy  clouds  floated  in  the  clear 
azure  heavens,  from  which  the  sunbeams  fell 
with  that  gentle,  tremulous  light  that  befits  the 
month  of  "smiles  and  tears."  The  still,  beau- 
tiful life  of  nature  seemed  so  to  surround  and 
encompass  her  that  it  was  with  a  shock  of  mo- 
mentary terror  that  Mrs.  Wharton  heard  a  pas- 
senger remark,  "Two  minutes  more  and  the 
power  of  mortal  man  could  not  have  saved  us 
from  a  frightful  death," 

As  she  involuntarily  clasped  her  boy,  with  a 
murmured  thanksgiving,  to  her  breast  a  dark 


face  glanced  in  the  door-way  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  see  that  all  was  safe. 

Neither  Teddy  nor  his  mother  saw  him  ;  but 
the  "  big  man"  was  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  unconscious  child.  "  Humph  !" 
he  muttered,  as  with  one  look  at  mother  and 
son  he  lit  his  cigar,  and  turned  for  a  stroll  over 
the  mountain;  "I  thought  women  fainted  in 
such  emergencies :  poor  fool,  she  was  praying. 
How  she  loves  that  boy — Wharton's  boy!"  and 
the  dark  look  again  shadowed  Kalph  Grahame's 
brow  as  he  plunged  still  further  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mountain.  Many  of  the  passengers,  in 
parties  of  two  and  three,  followed  his  example  ; 
for  the  delay  promised  to  be  a  tedious  one,  and 
a  walk  through  these  sylvan  solitudes,  so  seldom 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  oflered  fascinations 
to  the  romantic  and  adventurous.  A  little  be- 
yond the  scene  of  the  accident  the  noisy  little 
brook  before  mentioned  tumbled  over  a  wall  of 
rock  in  a  succession  of  miniature  cascades,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  mountain  water-fall  drew 
the  more  curious  of  the  travelers  to  this  pictur- 
esque spot. 

Among  the  rest  the  kind  old  gentleman  who 
had  explained  to  Mrs.  Wharton  the  cause  of  the 
stoppage  had  taken  up  his  cane,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  car,  when  he  saw  Teddy's  brown 
eyes  fixed  wistfully  upon  him. 

"Would  you  like  a  walk  too,  my  little  man?" 
he  asked,  benevolently.  "If  mamma  will  let 
you  come  with  me,  I  promise  to  take  the  best 
possible  care  of  you.  I  have  sent  six  stout 
boys  of  my  own  out  into  the  world,  madam," 
he  said,  w-ith  a  smile,  to  Mrs.  Wharton,  "  so 
you  can  trust  to  my  experience  with  these 
little  folks." 

"Oh,  mamma,  may  I  go,  may  I  go?"  plead- 
ed Teddy,  his  dancing  eyes  more  eloquent  than 
words. 

"  Of  course  you  may  go,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, cordially,  as  his  mother  smiled  her  assent. 
"Mamma  knows  what  a  weary  thing  it  is  for  a 
boy  to  sit  still  for  six  hours.  So  come  along, 
and  we'll  see  these  'Leaping  Waters,'  as  the 
Indians  called  them." 

Teddy  joyfully  obeyed,  and,  as  he  followed  the 
old  gentleman  from  the  car,  turned,  with  the 
childish  grace  that  his  mother  knew  so  well,  and 
kissed  his  little  hand  to  the  gentle  face  Avatch- 
ing  him  from  the  window,  and  in  a  moment 
had  disappeared  with  his  elderly  companion 
down  the  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain, 
whence  came  the  ^ound  of  merry  voices  and 
musical  laughter,  as  the  young  people  assisted 
each  other  up  and  down  the  rocky  pass. 

For  some  time  Teddy's  old  friend  followed 
the  rest  of  the  adventurers,  and  watched  with 
tender  care  over  the  little  fellow  tripping  by  his 
side  ;  but  at  sixty  every  one  has  a  hobby,  and  in 
an  unfortunate  moment  old  Mr.  Ellis  met  and 
mounted  his.  He  was  a  geologist,  and  the 
rocks  around  him  furnished  tempting  material 
for  investigation.  The  walk  and  water-fall, 
j\Irs.  Wharton  and  Teddy,  were  alike  forgotten, 
as,  entering  into  a  hot  argument  with  a  casual 
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acquaintance  on  the  formation  of  certain  strata, 
Mr.  Ellis  separated  himself  from  the  rest  of 
the  travelers,  and  was  soon  lost  to  every  thing 
but  the  fascinations  of  science.  Poor  little 
Teddy,  who  dutifully  kept  at  his  guardian's 
side,  began  to  grow  weary.  They  had  left 
the  pretty,  laughing  brook,  left  all  their  merry 
companions,  and  were  away  among  ugly  rocks, 
Avhere  not  even  a  blade  of  grass  could  grow ; 
and  oh! — terrible  teniptation! — within  a  little 
distance,  a  very  little  distance  it  seemed  to 
Teddy's  eye,  was  a  sunny  little  nook  blue  with 
violets,  beautiful  violets,  just  like  his  own  mam- 
ma's eyes.  He  must  have  some,  only  a  tiny 
bunch,  to  give  to  mamma  ;  he  would  run  off  and 
get  them,  and  be  back  again  before  Mr.  Ellis 
finished  chipping  at  that  tiresome  rock.  One 
word  to  liis  absent-minded  protector,  Avhose 
])resent  attention  was  far  removed  from  every 
thing  but  fossils,  and  Teddy  had  the  desired 
permission,  and  was  bounding  off  in  search  of 
his  blooming  treasures.  But,  like  the  phan- 
tom hopes  that  delude  older  hearts  than  Ted- 
dy's, the  violet  dell  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  distant  as  he  hurried  on. 

"They  were  just  here,"  he  thouglit,  turning 
arouiid  a  giant  boulder,  and  breathless  with 
haste  and  excitement. 

A  low  growl  greeted  his  coming,  and  for  a 
second  dreadful  visions  of  bears  and  lions  rose 
in  Teddy's  mind  ;  but  the  next  moment  his 
fears  were  assuaged,  for  it  was  only  an  immense 
black  mastiff  that  lay  at  the  base  of  the  rock, 
quietly  couched  at  its  master's  feet.  And 
there,  leaning  in  a  reclining  position  against 
the  rock,  puffing  great  clouds  of  smoke  from 
his  long  Havana,  his  eyes  fixed  listlessly  on  the 
clear  blue  sky,  was  the  dog's  master — none  oth- 
er thnn  the  big  man  with  the  beai-d, 

"Down,Towzer!  be  quiet.  Sir!  "was  his  com- 
mand as  the  animal's  movements  attracted  his 
attention  ;  and  he  looked  around  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  mastiff's  exciten)ent. 

Surely  in  the  little  figure  that  met  his  gaze, 
the  rosy  face  so  eager  with  childish  pleasure, 
the  innocent  eyes  raised  with  such  astonishment 
to  his,  there  was  nothing  to  excite  displeasure  ; 
yet  an  irritated  exi)ression  darkened  Major 
Grahame's  countenance  when  he  perceived  who 
it  was  that  had  intruded  upon  his  solitude. 

"Take  care,"  he  said,  gruffly,  as,  boy-like, 
Teddy  began  to  stroke  the  growling  dog;  ''take 
care,  child  ;  my  dog  has  been  shut  up  all  morn- 
ing, and  is  not  very  amiable." 

"Nice  dog,  nice  dog,"  said  brave  little  Ted- 
dy, still  coaxing  the  dangerous  animal,  until 
the  fierce  eyes  wiidced  good  -  humoredly,  and 
Towzer,  wagging  his  tail  like  the  best-natured 
of  playfellows,  got  up,  shook  himself,  and  ap- 
peared ready  for  a  romp. 

"  Down,  Sir,  down,"  said  his  master,  sternly. 

"  He  wants  to  have  a  run,"  said  Teddy,  sym- 
pathetically. "  He's  a  jolly  dog  ;  what  do  you 
call  him  ?  Towzer  ?  What  a  funny  name ! 
Here,  Towzer,  Towzer !  good  old  fellow,  good 
old  dog !"     And  the  boy,  forgetful  of  Mr.  Ellis 


and  the  violets,  began  a  delighted  romp  with 
his  new-found  playmate. 

Towzer,  whose  dignity  had  been  insulted 
and  his  freedom  outraged  by  three  hours'  con- 
finement in  the  baggage  car,  appeared  to  enjoy 
this  diversion  from  the  day's  programme  ex- 
tremely, and  after  leaping,  tumbling,  and  rac- 
ing with  Teddy  for  some  minutes,  finished  the 
performance  by  seizing  the  boy's  little  Scotch 
cap,  and  making  off'  with  it  up  the  mountain. 
The  dismayed  owner  of  the  captured  article 
started  in  hot  pursuit ;  and  at  this  inauspicious 
moment  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  and 
clang  of  the  bell  called  the  passengers  to  re- 
turn. 

Major  Grahame  started  hastily  from  his 
moody  reverie.  "Here,  Towzer,  here.  Sir! 
Boy,  boy,  come  back;  you  will  be  left." 

Vain  were  his  excited  calls.  Towzer,  in  high 
glee,  was  bounding  with  his  spoil  over  the  dis- 
tant rocks,  and  Teddy,  in  eager  pursuit,  could 
neither  hear  nor  heed  the  warning. 

"What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do?"  muttered 
Towzer's  master,  as  the  whistle  sounded  more 
impatiently.  "  We  are  half  a  mile  from  the 
track,  and  they  will  not  wait  for  us.  I  can't 
leave  the  child  or  the  dog  either,  confound  them 
both !  Here,  boy !  Neddy — whatever  your  name 
is — come  back,  come  back  !" 

The  major's  stentorian  tones  were  echoed 
by  the  neighboring  rocks,  but  he  might  as  well 
have  called  to  an  eagle  on  the  wing.  At 
length,  despairing  of  being  heard,  he  started 
himself  in  pursuit  of  the  wanderers,  and  sj)rang 
up  the  mountain-side  with  an  ease  and  activity 
that  soon  brought  him  to  Teddy's  side. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  with  pardonable  irritation, 
"  I  told  you  to  let  the  dog  alone  :  we  must  be 
as  quick  as  we  can  or  the  cars  will  leave  us." 
And  seizing  the  boy's  hand,  he  diew  him  on 
with  a  haste  that  made  poor  little  Teddy  breath- 
less, while  Towzer  followed,  quite  subdued  and 
crest-fallen  after  his  mad  escajjade. 

The  Scotch  cap  was  left  completely  wrecked 
in  a  thorny  hedge,  and  gloomy  visions  of  mam- 
ma's dis])leasure  and  his  own  disgrace  began  to 
rise  in  Teddy's  mind  as  he  trotted  on  by  his 
gruff'  companion's  side,  endeavoring  to  keep  up 
with  the  major's  military  strides. 

All  in  vain.  As  they  reached  a  steep  ac- 
clivity that  overlooked  the  track  a  clattering, 
rushing  sound  told  them  that  further  haste  was 
useless.  Just  as  the  three  wanderers  reached 
the  spot  the  restored  steam  spirit  had  gathered 
his  strength,  and,  with  a  shriek  of  triumph, 
s\vei)t  around  the  curve  of  the  mountain.  The 
major  uttered  an  exclamation  that  was  not  a 
benison  ;  Towzer  howled  either  in  delight  or 
dismay  ;  while  Teddy — poor  little  Teddy — gave 
one  rueful,  bewiidei-ed  glance  at  the  disappear- 
ing train,  realized  that  mamina  was  there  and 
he  Avas  here,  struggled  for  a  moment  manfully 
against  his  terror  and  dismay ;  then  the  little 
lips  quivered,  the  eyes  filled,  and  throwing 
himself  down  on  the  grass,  Teddy  burst  into  a 
flood  of  natural  babv  tears. 
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*' Come,  come,"  said  the  major,  his  irrita- 
tion subsiding  in  pity  for  the  diminutive  otiend- 
er — "come,  come,  be  a  little  man  ;  there  is  no 
use  crying  ;  no  person  will  hurt  you.  We  will 
go  and  find  some  house  to  stay  all  night,  and 
then  t»-morrow  you  will  meet  your  mamma 
again." 

"  I'm  not  afraid,"  sobbed  Teddy,  more  quiet- 
ly ;  "  but  mamma,  my  own  darling  mamma, 
she  has  gone  away,  she  has  gone  away!  Oh, 
what  did  she  go  and  leave  me  for?" 

"Then  why  did  you  run  away  from  her?" 
asked  his  grutf  consoler,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  She  said  I  might  go  with  the  old  man  and 
see  the  water,"  explained  Teddy,  wiping  his 
brown  eyes  on  a  very  small  handkerchief; 
"and  then  the  gentleman  went  off  to  hammer 
at  tlie  rocks ;  and  I  saw  some  pretty  flowers, 
and  he  said  I  might  get  them  ;  and  then  Tow- 
zer  stole  my  cap" — with  a  reproachful  glance  at 
the  four-footed  culprit,  who  stood  looking  on  re- 
flectively— "  and  oh  !  my!  my !  what  will  mam- 
ma do  without  lier  little  boy!"  said  Teddy, 
relapsing  into  tears  and  sentiment. 

"Tut,  tut;  don't  cry,  don't  cry,"  said  the 
major,  with  a  clumsy  effort  at  soothing  the  ex- 
cited child ;  for  something  in  what  he  deemed 
a  tough  old  heart  responded  to  Teddy's  grief 
for  his  "  poor  mamma."  Yes,  she  would  grieve, 
this  pale-faced  widow,  when  she  found  her  dar- 
ling was  left — alone,  as  she  would  imagine — in 
these  Avild,  dreary,  mountain  solitudes.  If  she 
could  but  know,  this  long-lost,  faithless  love, 
with  whom  her  child  was  left!  And  a  bitter 
smile  broke  over  Ralph  Grahame's  face  as  he 
realized  his  strange  position  as  guardian  and 
protector  of  Ellen  Wharton's  boy. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  more  gently  than  he 
yet  had  spoken,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the 
little  fellow  seated  on  the  grass  before  him  ; 
"let  us  go  look  for  some  nice  farm-house  where 
you,  I,  and  Towzer  can  get  our  supper;  and 
if  we  don't  find  one,  we'll  have  to  camp  out, 
like  the  soldiers  do," 

"Are  you  a  soldier?"  asked  Teddy,  his  still 
tearful  eyes  opening  wide  with  surprise  as  he 
slipped  his  little  hand  into  that  of  his  new  com- 
rade ;  "and  did  you  ever  go  to  the  wars,  and 
hear  the  cannons  firing  and  the  guns  shoot- 
ing? Oh" — and  Teddy  drew  a  long  breath — 
"how  I  would  like  to  be  a  soldier!  but  mam- 
ma"— the  little  lips  quivered  again  at  the  be- 
loved niune — "mamma  wouldn't  let  me  even 
look  at  your  gun." 

"Your  mamma  don't  like  soldiers,  then  ?" 

"  Well, "  replied  Teddy,  reflectively,  "  I  don't 
know ;  you  see  they  shoot  people,  and  mamma 
don't  like  to  see  any  body  hurt.  Why,  once, 
just  for  fun,  you  know,  Willie  Grey  and  me, 
we  drownded  a  kitten — an  ugly  little  kitten, 
that  couldn't  even  see.  But  oh  !  my  !  wasn't 
.mamma  mad  with  me !  She  didn't  kiss  me  all 
'day  long  because  I  was  such  a  cruel  boy." 

Teddy's  companion  laughed  a  short,  bitter 
laugh.  "Your  mamma  is  too  good;  she  was 
never  unkind  or  cruel,  I  suppose  ?" 


"Mamma!"  echoed  the  little  fellow,  in 
amazement — "my  mamma  unkind!  You 
sha'n't  say  so  !"  And  Teddy  blazed  up  defiant- 
ly. "You're  a  bad,  wicked  man,  and  if  1  was 
only  a  little  bigger  I'd  knock  you  down." 

"  Ila,  ha!"  laughed  the  major,  right  genial- 
ly; "so  you've  a  spirit  of  your  own,  my  little 
man,  in  spite  of  petticoat  government.  That's 
right,  my  boy" — and  the  harsh  voice  grew  kind- 
ly, as  the  strong  hand  \vas  laid  for  a  moment 
in  a  rude  caress  upon  Teddy's  brown  curls — 
"stand  up  for  your  mother  always  and  every 
where  ;  you'll  never  have  a  better  friend  ;"  and 
a  tender  light  came  into  the  dark  gray  eyes 
as,  far  beyond  the  gloom  of  manhood,  the  bit- 
terness of  youth,  a  sweet  old  face,  framed  in 
bands  of  silver  hair,  rose  at  memory's  call —  , 
the  face  of  her  whos&  last  trembling  words 
were  a  benediction  upon  her  wayward,  impul- 
sive boy. 

"Come,  shake  hands  and  be  friends,"  said 
the  major,  with  a  smile;  "I  will  say  nothing 
but  what  is  good  about  mamma.  Why,  she  is 
an  old  friend  of  mine  :  I  knew  her  before  you 
did." 

"Knew  my  mamma  before  I  did!"  ejacu- 
lated Teddy,  utterly  incredulous  of  such  an 
incomprehensible  statement :  before  /  did ! 
I  am  her  own  little  boy." 

"But  suppose  I  knew  mamma  when  she 
was  a  little  girl — a  little  girl,''  continued  the 
major,  in  a  lone  of  dreamy  sadness,  "with 
curls  like  these  of  yours,  only  golden  as  the 
sunbeams,  with  eyes  as  blue  and  sunny  as  these 
mountain  skies,  and  lips  that  laughed  and  prat- 
tled from  daylight  until  darkness." 

"What  a  jolly  little  girl  she  must  have 
been!"  cried  Teddy,  quite  enraptured  at  this 
description.  "Oh!  didn't  you  love  her  ever 
so  much  ?" 

The  major  started  as  if  stung  at  this  merci- 
less innocence.  "Love  her!"  he  echoed,  cold- 
ly. "What  right  had  a  rough  fellow  to  love 
such  a  dainty  little  lady?  Come,  come!  it  is 
getting  late.  See,  the  sun  is  nearly  set.  We 
must  hurry  up,  or  we  *vill  have  to  '  camp  out' 
in  reality." 

They  had  reached  an  eminence  that  com- 
manded an  extensive  view,  and  taking  out  a 
pocket-glass,  the  major  surveyed  the  surround- 
ing landscape  in  hopes  of  discovering  a  shelter 
for  himself  and  his  helpless  charge ;  but  his 
efforts  were  futile.  He  could  see,  it  is  true,  the 
smoke  curling  from  a  hamlet  on  the  neighbor- 
ing mountain  ;  but  he  knew  it  was,  at  least, 
fifteen  miles  distant ;  and  even  could  he  reach 
it  himself  before  the  darkness  set  in,  such  a 
journey  would  be  an  impossibility  for  the  little 
fellow  at  his  side,  who  was  already  weary  with 
the  day's  excitement  and  fatigue. 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  make  the  best  of  an 
unpleasant  situation,  and  with  the  skill  of  an 
old  pioneer  the  major  prepared  himself  to  pass 
a  night  in  this  wilderness.  A  large  rock  near 
by,  partly  hollowed  out  at  the  base,  formed  a 
rude  but  sufficient  protection  DaniVjaxukiiimig  ^^  , 
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IIS  well  iiH  lid  ciiiild  !(•  'I'cildv  I  lie  iiiiiiossibilily 
oC  riNicliiii^  iiii.v  li.iliiiiiliuii,  ilic  iiiiijor  hcj^iiii  (u 
>^iillirr  (U'i;',s  niid  div  wiiod  (o  l)uiltl  ii  liii>, 
wliicli  would  sctiiic  lliciii  I'loiii  iiiiy  disaj^rct',- 
iihlc.   iiilnidcrs,  us  well  as   coiiiilcriicl,   llio   (;liill 

iiliiioHplii'ic of  llicsc  II iiLiiii  li('i;'lils.      Ti'ddy 

assisted  iiis  coiiiiiidc  willi  nil  liis  simmII  idiility, 
hrcjikiiiK  Iwij'S  niid  I  ii;.',f.';iii^  jit  lo^s  willi  nil  cii- 
(irjijy  lliiil  liii>ii)',lil  a  j-'iiivc  smile  to  llu-  iiinjor'rt 
lips;  hill  llic  |ti)()i-  lililc  IVIldW  was  \\(dl  iiij^'li 
Wdiii  oiil,  uilli  his  loiij'waik  and  iiiincciistomcd 
lrav(d;  and  when,  al  Iriij^lh,  llic,  lire  hc^nii  to 
ciiKlJe  iiicnily,  he  sal  down  lad'ore  it,  nilihiii^^ 
his  liMle  hands  ^leeriilly,  hitt,  with  such  a  pale, 
wtNiry  face,  that  the  major's  ^n^M.  heart  tlii<»hlie(l 
eoiupassioiialely. 

"  I  wish  I  had  some  siipp(M'  for  yon,  my  l)oy, 
hiir  we  can  ;.',el  nothing  to  iiiKhl,  as  men  hlack- 
herry  lime  has  not  coiiu'  yet.  An'  \oii  vi'iy 
hungry?" 

"  Not.  ri  ri/  limiKiT,"  "^Hid  'I'eddy,  slowly,  "  hut. 
11  litlki  cold,  and  ,s<»  slec^py.  Mi^iit.  I  put,  my 
head  on  'I'ow'/.er's  hack?"  vJancin^;  wisllnlly 
al  thai  ^;eiillemaii,  who,  curled  inio  a  lar^i'.  hall 
helore  llu^  liic,  winkc.l  coml'oiiahly  al,  his  lillle 
phiyniate  "he  would  make  such  a  f;()od  pil 
low." 

'Tlu'  niajor  looked  kindly  al  the  weary  hov, 
and  ihen  said,  with  an  odd  smile,  "  SnpiH>se 
\<iii  C(»iiie  here  (o  me.  This  hi)-;  coat  ot"  iiiiiu' 
will  keep  IIS  holli  \^aitii,aiid  my  arm  will  make 
as  )^ood  a  pillow  as    Tow /er's  hacd^.  " 

'IV'ddy  was  too  near  hahyhood  to  riMpiire  a 
second  invitation,  and  in  a  momeiil  the  lillle 
form  was  enveloped  in  the  major's  inililary 
i>\ercoal,  Ihe  hrowii  curly  head  pillowed  on  llu- 
manu's  lueast,  and  the,  soft,  sleepy  ey(>s  wimo 
lotikin^;  np  coiilidiiij;ly  into  tlu'  stem  lace, 

"This  is  nice,"  said  'i'cchly.  "  ^'oii  won't 
Kct  tired  ?" 

"(Hi  no,"  replietl  tlii^  major-  the  same  oihl 
smile  hieakinj;  over  his  fai'O  as  he  lellected  on 
llu'  ahsurdiiv  •»!'  K'alph  (Jrahame  tin  iiiii;.';  nurse 
-   -not   al   all  lired." 

"  I  don  I  h'l  mamma  hold  me  aii\  more,  " 
said  Ti'dily,  sleepily.  'i  Von  see  I  am  lt)o  \)\^, 
and  she  j-vets  so  lired  ;  she  s(>ws,  sews,  si-ws  all 
(lav  Ion;-:,  and  soniel  imes  all  nii;lit  too."' 

"Sews  all  ni^'Jitl"  echoetl  the  major,  in 
unni/.oment  ;  "whut  in  thiiiuler  does  she  ilo 
that   for?  " 


asked.       "  ll;is  not   mamma  jm»1  a  house  of  her 
ow  n  ?" 

"  Nol  a  whole  house,  hut  we've  ^ot  a  room," 
said  Teddy,  willi  .some  pride:  "a  rij^lit  niee 
room;  it  lo(»ks  out  on  Mrs.  Katnsay's  hack 
yard,  and  she's  j^ol  chickens  and  a  roie-hnsh. 
And  we've  ^o!.  a  si'W'inj^-inaehine,  and  a  caiiary- 
hird,  and  two  pictures — one;  is  my  papa,  and  the 
other  my  little  sister  Nellie  ;  hut  she's  >^onc  to 
heaven,  and  so  has  papa.  Iiii  Ncry  mdad  mamma 
didn't  ^o  l(»o.  Uiil  I  liaNcu'l  said  my  jirayers;" 
and  'I'eddy  aroiisi-d  himself  to  a  sense  of  duly. 
"  I  must  say  my  prayers  heldic  I  ^o  to  sleeji. 
Will  you  hear  me  say  them  liki-  mamma  does  ?'' 
And  wilhoiit  wailiiif^!;  for  an  answer  TiMldy 
sliiipi'd  fi(Uii  his  comrade's  arms,  and,  kneelint; 
reverently  on  the  ^vnss  hesidii  him,  clasped  liis 
little  hands,  ami  he^nin  his  evening  prayer. 

Ivalpli  (irahame  had  led  a  ro\iii^^  life  had 
witnessed  the  worship  of  every  nation,  of  every 
clime.  lie  had  stood  with  the  cool  cynicism 
«)f  uiihelicf  while  the  ^yc:\{  ones  ofearih  heiit  in 
liumhie  adoration  around  him,  and  smiled  willi 
e(mtein|>t  as  (he  sava^'  h>i'd  of  the  w  ihh'rne.'^s 
invoked  the  (ireatSpirit  that  coiili(ds  the  storm. 
/\iid  yet,  as  this  kneelinjj;  hahe  lisped  his  even- 
ing prayer,  a  llooil  of  emotion  swc^it  upon  tlio 
slrtuij^  man's  soul  snidi  as  he  had  not  felt  lor 
years. 

Ill  that  far  olf  past,  hefore  which  hiiii^  such 
a  ^doomv  iiiisi  of  sulleiini;-,  of  sorrow,  |)erliaps 
of  sin,  he  loo  had  knell,  a  smiliiifj;  child,  at  his 
mother's  kiu-e  ;  he  loo  had  lisped  the  sacred 
words  thai  someliines  echoed  in  his  dreams  like 
a  mockery. 

"  l''orj;ivi'  ns  t>iir  trespasses,  as  w c  forgive 
them  that  trespass  aKninsl  ns,"  mnrmured  Teil- 
d\,  sofily. 

"  l'\)rj',i\  I' !"  echoed  llie  lisleuer's  Iu>art  ; 
"alas!  i  have  never  for.uivtMi.  Keckless,  dar- 
iiij;,  imhiltered,  1  have  laid  niv  wastcil  lite  to 
the  account  of  a  wi'ak,  helph'ss  woman-  a  gi'"" 
tie  creature,  heiuliin;-  niidi'r  hnrdiMis  alii'adv 
crushine;  in  I  heir  w ciidil.  Poor  Nellie  I  hiave, 
slriiK'Kl'"K'  I'l'li'  woman!"  and  the  major  felt  a 
suspicious  softness  alauit  his  heart  as  lu'  thouj;hr 
of  the  sunny  hearti'd  j;irl  o\'  ten  years  n^o,  con- 
trasted with  the  weary  worker  in  the  eity  lodj;- 
in.i;s  lt)iliiiK  .^o  l)atiiMUly  for  the  scanty  pittanii' 
that  was  to  savi>  her  darlini^'s  life. 

"  I've  tinishetl  now,"saicl  'I'tuhh,  lookiiij^  up 
"  She  doesn't  sew  in  ihiiiuler  al  all;  she  sews  e\peeiaiiil\  iulo  the  major's  face;  '"and  mam- 
shirts  ami  dressi's  and  little  coals  like  mine,""  ma  always  puts  Ium-  hand  tui  my  lii'ad,  and 
exclaimeil  Tedd\.  "Then  llu-  people  give  her  says,  '(Jod  hiess  my  son,'"  he  I'ontinned,  evi- 
moiiey,  for  1  heard  her  udl  old  Airs.  Uanisay  dently  re^;:irdiiif;-  this  coiicliuliii);  cc>remony  as 
last  winter,  when  she  was  so  crt)ss,  'Wail  uulil  an  ludispeiisahle  ptutiiui  o(  tin'  eveniiii;''.^  de- 
these  shirts  n\v  ilone,  ami  1  will  k'^*'  .\""  '>11  '''^'    \oiioii. 

money  1  ix.v\  for  ilieni.'  I  was  so  sick  then,  and  i  Kalpli  (Jrahame  looki'd  with  stran}!,e  earnest- 
niamnui  had  lo  i(\\o  all  her  moiu'y  to  the  iloe-  iiess  into  the  innociMit  liltle  face  laised  to  his — 
tor;  ami  she  ^'ot  me  I  wo  oi  aiie.es  two  nici' hii;-  the  face  thai  recalh«d  so  \ividly  the  liltle  maid 
o^anKl'^^,  l'»i-  m\  moulh  hiirned  so."  added  'VcA  oi  loiii;  aj',o;  iluMi,  with  a  solcMiin  meaning;  that 
i\\,  w1m>  was  just  sleepy  enough  tt»  Uc  perfectly  1  lleavi'ii    alone    i mihl    rei'oj.:;iii/.i>,  he   placed    his 


eonlidential. 

The  major  hit  his  long  nmslatdie  nervously  ; 
these  artless  ri>\elatioiis  atVei-led  him  slran^iely. 

"Sit   \oii    li\e    al    Mrs.   Kanisax's,  then?"  he 


liaml  v)ii  the  thildish  hrow  .  "(Hod  hless  ntan\- 
ma's  son,"  he  w  hispi-red,  in  husky  accenis  ;  and 
surtdy  the  aiii;els  that  i^uard  His  lilih-  (Uies 
caui;ht  the  heneiliiMiiui  hiealhed  h\   those  loni;- 
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prayerless  lips,  and  echoed  it  before  that  throne 
around  which  they  l)cnd  with  pa;ans  of  joy. 

With  a  little  sigh  of  relief  at  having  tliis  duly 
completed  to  his  satisfaction,  Teddy  nestled 
once  more  into  liis  resting-})hvce,  and,  first  put- 
ting up  his  rose-bud  lips  for  a  good-night  kiss, 
was  soon  off  to  the  fairy-land  of  childish 
dreams. 

Tlie  blazing  pine  logs  crackled  and  splutter- 
ed in  tlie  rising  breeze  tliat  wiiispered  among 
the  swaying  boughs,  and  one  by  one  the  stars 
apj)eared,  until  the  hosts  of  night  were  mar- 
shaled in  glittering  array  through  the  clear 
blue  heavens,  then  paled  as  the  hours  wore  on, 
and  the  moon,  like  some  vestal  empress,  began 
her  silent  and  solitary  reign. 

The  mountain-tops  were  ilooded  with  silver 
radiance,  the  streamlet  danced  down  the  valley 
like  a  river  of  light,  the  spray  of  the  water-fall 
wreathed  itself  into  opal-hued  mists,  and  still 
the  major  sat  before  the  dying  embers  of  his 
watch-fire,  sleepless  and  thoughtful,  his  military 
cloak  wrapped  closely  about  him,  and  Teddy's 
brown  curls  moving  lightly  at  each  pulsation 
of  the  strong,  warm  heart. 

The  moonbeams  fell  tenderly  on  the  boy's 
sweet  face,  so  angelic  in  the  trusting  repose  of 
sinless  childhood,  and  trembled  softly  around 
the  man's  stern  brow  like  a  hallowed  promise 
of  hope  and  love. 

So  the  night  wore  on  ;  the  beautiful  night 
that  was  to  Kalph  Grahame  a  revelation  of  his 
better  self  so  long  buried  beneath  the  clods  of 
disappointment  and  bitterness — a  resurrection 
of  liis  higher  nature  that,  like  the  midnight 
moonbeam,  should  gladden  the  darkest  hours 
of  earthly  woe ;  the  pledge  of  a  possible  future 
that,  painted  even  by  a  dreamy  fancy,  made  his 
eyes  dim  with  tenderness,  his  heart  glad  with 
hope.  And  clasping  the  fatherless  little  one  more 
closely  to  his  breast,  the  love  so  cruelly  wound- 
ed, so  painfully  fettered,  so  hopelessly  crushed, 
arose  with  a  glad  cry  of  freedom,  and  soared 
forth  immortal  in  all  its  pristine  purity,  and 
more  than  its  pristine  strength. 

"God  bless  mamma's  son,"  repeated  Ralph 
Grahame,  gazing  with  a  tender  smile  at  the  lit- 
tle face  resting  ujjon  liis  breast.  And  Teddy 
smiled  in  his  dreams  as  if  conscious  of  his  tri- 
umph. 

II. 

The  rich  meadow  lands  of  Brook  Farm  sloped 
from  the  base  of  the  sheltering  mountain  ridge 
to  the  banks  of  the  little  streamlet  that  ferti- 
lized the  smiling  vale.  A  "goodly  heritage" 
was  Eben  Elliott's  five  hundred  broad  acres  in 
one  of  the  fairest  spots  of  earth — acres  enriched 
and  cultivated  by  the  patient  toil  of  years,  un- 
touched by  bond  or  mortgage,  unharmed  by  the 
hand  of  speculation,  unchanged  by  the  lapse  of 
time. 

All  was  unchanged,  all  save  herself,  tliought 
the  widowed  daughter  of  this  happy  home  as 
she  looked  forth  from  her  window  the  morning 
following  her  arrival — looked  forth  on  the  sun- 


ny vales,  the  rippling  stream,  the  smiling  mead- 
ows— and  felt,  with  an  aching  heart,  how  the 
brightness  of  nature  mocked  her  bitter  woe. 

Great  had  been  the  alarm  and  amazement  at 
Brook  Earm  when,  instead  of  the  happy  guests 
for  whom  they  so  gladly  waited,  the  pale,  trem- 
bling mother,  nearly  frantic  with  grief  and  anx- 
iety, arrived  alone  at  her  girlhood's  home.  Fa- 
ther, mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  united  in 
soothing  and  sympathizing  witii  the  bereaved 
one,  assuring  her  of  her  darling's  safety ;  for  it 
was  currently  reported  among  the  passengers 
that  quite  a  party  of  their  fellow-travelers  had 
been  left  in  the  mountain  pass. 

When  at  last,  overcome  by  grief  and  ex- 
haustion, she  sought  a  moment's  repose,  fearful 
dreams  tortured  her  slumbers.  Again  she  saw 
the  bright  face  as  it  was  turned  toward  her  for 
the  last  good-by ;  but  even  as  she  gazed  it  as- 
sumed a  piteous  look  of  terror  and  dismay, 
while  from  the  depths  of  yawning  chasms  a 
plaintive  little  voice  wailed  forth  in  agony, 
"  Mamma,  mamnui !" 

Trembling  with  anguish,  she  awoke.  The 
morning  sunbeams  filled  her  room  with  cheer- 
ful radiance  ;  the  matin  song  of  a  dozen  differ- 
ent warblers  echoed  from  the  tree  beneath  her 
window  as  she  threw  back  the  snowy  curtain 
and  looked  out ;  all  nature  seemed  smiling  in 
the  beauty  of  dawn.  The  tears  of  Night  still 
glistened  upon  herb  and  flower;  but  they  twin- 
kled into  diamonds  at  the  rosy  touch  of  Morn. 

And  as  the  widowed  mother  looked  forth 
upon  her  girlhood's  home  thus  bathed  in  light 
and  radiance  the  hopefulness  of  youth  awoke 
again  in  her  heart,  and,  sinking  back  upon  her 
pillow,  she  fell  into  a  sweet,  dreamless  slumber, 
soothing  alike  to  body  and  mind. 

"  No  thanks,  I  beg."  A  deep-toned  voice,  in 
accents  that  seemed  strangely  familiar,  aroused 
her  from  this  happy  oblivion.  "I  have  taken 
no  trouble,  I  assure  you.  My  little  friend  here 
has  been  one  of  the  best  of  comrades,  and  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place.  You 
know,  Mr.  Elliott,  this  is  old  camping  ground 
of  mine." 

Who  was  it  ?  Surely  the  ring  in  that  manly 
voice  was  once  mellowed  into  tenderness  ;  those 
rich,  full  tones  had  thrilled  into  whispers  low 
and  sweet.  W^ho  was  it?  murmured  the  half- 
dreaming  sleeper,  with  the  listless  curiosity  that 
sometimes  pervades  our  slumber. 

"But  Where's  my  mamma?"  At  that  little 
musical  treble  the  mother  sprang  up  with  a 
wildly  throbbing  heart.  "Where's  my  mam- 
ma ?  Please,  grandpa— please,  Aunt  Kate,  take 
me  to  my  mamma." 

"  A  nice  friglit  you  have  given  poor  mam- 
ma," laughed  old  Mr.  Elliott.  "She  has  been 
utterly  unmanageable  all  night  long,  and  we 
have  just  coaxed  her  to  sleep  ;  so  don't  disturb 
her  just  yet,  my  fine  fellow.  You  will  remain 
with  us,  of  course.  Major  Grahame,  for  a  day 
or  two  at  least.  Nellie  will  never  forgive  us  if 
we  let  you  leave  until  she  can  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to  this  little  scape-grace  of  hers." 
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"Major  Grahame!"  echoed  the  unseen  list- 
ener— for  the  speakers  were  assembled  on  the 
porch  beneath  her  chamber  window.  Major 
Grahame !  Was  it,  indeed,  the  Ralph  of  old 
that  had  restored  her  darling  to  her  arms,  or 
was  this  all  some  strange,  wild  dream,  born  of 
her  fevered  fancy  ?  "I  would  be  most  happy" 
— the  clear,  deep  tone  brought  conviction  of  its 
truth — "but  at  present  urgent  business  renders 
my  stay  impossible.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
I  hope  to  call  and  pay  my  respects  to — to — 
Mrs.  Wharton." 

And  "Mrs.  Wharton,"  even  in  her  glad 
gratitude,  recognized  the  bitterness  of  the  old 
heart  history  in  the  major's  parting  words — 
recognized  it  only  as  a  faint  shadow  over  her 
wondrous  joy  ;  for  little  feet  came  pattering  up 
the  stairway,  little  hands  tapped  softly  at  her 
door,  and  Teddy,  rebelling  against  all  restric- 
tions, sprang  into  his  mother's  arms,  and  kissed 
away,  with  a  tenderness  touching  in  so  young 
a  child,  the  grateful  tears  that  welled  forth  at 
sight  of  her  lost  darling.  "Poor  mamnui ! 
There,  don't  cry,  mamma  ;  I  didn't  get  hurt. 
We  had  a  real  jolly  time,  Towzer,  the  major, 
and  me ;  and  we  made  a  big  fire,  and  I  helped 
too,  mamma ;  and  we  slept  out  in  the  woods, 
just  like  Robinson  Crusoe.  I'd  like  to  live 
that  way  all  the  time  if  you  could  only  be  along 
too." 

"My  poor  little  darling  out  in  the  woods  all 
night!"  murmured  the  mother  through  her 
tears.      "It  is  enough  to  kill  you." 

"  But  it  was  first-rate  fun,  mamma ;  the  big 
fire  blazed  and  cracked,  and  we  were  just  as 
warm  as  Fourth  of  July.  And  then  the  nuijor 
wrapped  his  soldier  coat  round  me,  and  I  went 
to  sleep  just  so."  And  Teddy  nestled,  by  way 
of  demonstration,  closer  to  his  mother's  breast. 
"But  I  said  my  prayers  first,  just  like  I  do  at 
home.  And  I  lost  my  cap  ;  ToAvzer  ran  olf 
with  it,"  continued  the  honest  little  penitent; 
"but  I've  got  a  great  deal  nicer  one.  It's  got 
a  tassel  on  the  top — a  lovely  tassel  on  the  top, 
mamma — and  gold  flowers  all  over  it!"  added 
Teddy,  with  eager  pride. 

Great  was  the  glee  of  grandma,  grandpa,  and 
all  the  pretty  young  aunts,  who  had  assembled 
to  hear  Teddy's  adventures,  when  the  much- 
prized  article  was  produced,  and  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  inexperienced  major  had  pur- 
chased for  his  little  prote'ge  a  handsome  velvet 
smoking  ca]),  heavily  embroidered,  and  finislied 
by  the  silken  tassel  that  had  taken  Teddy's 
fancy. 

"  It  was  the  prettiest  one  in  the  whole  store, 
mamma,"  said  the  little  owner,  much  disgusted 
at  the  peals  of  laughter  that  greeted  its  api)ear- 
ance.  "  I  liked  it  best  because  it  had  a  tassel, 
and  tlie  major  said  for  me  to  take  whichever  I 
liked  best." 

Happy  days  followed,  days  filled  with  sun- 
shine and  gladness,  made  beautiful  by  afi'ec- 
tion  and  blessed  by  peace.  The  weary,  sor- 
rowing widow  became  again  the  Nellie  of  old, 
her  father's  confidante,  her  mother's  solace. 


Many  other  changes  had  taken  place  during 
the  troubled  years  that  had  transformed  the 
merry  girl  into  the  gentle  woman.  The  broth- 
ers she  had  left  roguish  school-boys  had  become 
stalwart  men,  two  of  whom  alone  remained  in 
the  old  homestead  to  share  their  father's  labors. 
The  bright-eyed  little  girls  that  made  their  de- 
but as  her  childish  bride-maids  were  now  the 
rosy  belles  of  the  "Mountain  Ridge,"  regard- 
ing sister  Nellie  as  some  fair,  exalted  being 
whose  life  on  earth  was  passed. 

They  were  a  little  shy  with  her,  perhaps,  this 
merry  Rose  and  romping  Kate,  for  not  only  had 
her  widowhood  given  her  a  gentle  dignity,  but, 
as  eldest  daughter,  she  had  received  the  advan- 
tages of  a  refined  education,  Avhicli  these  rustic 
beauties  had  neither  sought  for  nor  obtained. 

So  sister  Nellie  spent  quiet,  happy  days  in 
her  mother's  little  sitting-room,  while  Kate 
scoured  the  country  on  her  frolicsome  pony, 
and  Rose  laughed  and  coquetted  with  the  train 
of  rural  lovers  that  sued  for  her  favor  and  her 
smiles.  But  for  Teddy  in  particular — happy, 
loving  little  Teddy  ! — this  was  indeed  a  season 
of  wonderful,  unmixed  delight.  Had  he  been 
the  veriest  little  despot  he  could  not  have  ruled 
the  entire  household  with  more  unlimited  sway. 
From  gentle  old  grandpapa,  who  bowed  his 
gray  head,  smiling,  to  the  yoke,  down  to  the 
rudest  farm  hand  on  the  place,  Teddy  was  the 
veritable  prince  royal,  whose  will  was  law. 

In  vain  his  mother  remonstrated  against  this 
overindulgence. 

It  was  a  bright  evening,  nearly  a  month  after 
his  arrival  at  the  farm,  that  Teddy  was  return- 
ing with  Uncle  Jack  from  the  hay  field,  where 
all  his  small  strength  had  been  exerted  in  as- 
sisting the  laborers.  Armed  witli  a  long  rake, 
and  almost  hidden  by  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
he  was  the  picture  of  a  miniature  farmer,  and 
evidently  regarded  himself  as  no  unimportant 
member  of  grandpapa's  field  cor])s.  As  Un- 
cle Jack — a  stalwart,  good-natured  young  fel- 
low of  twenty — lifted  his  sm.all  assistant  over  the 
last  stile  Teddy  uttered  a  joyful  cry,  and  in  a 
moment  more  flung  his  arms  around  the  neck 
of  a  great  black  mastitf,  that  testified  his  recog- 
nition by  a  succession  of  short,  joyful  barks. 

"Towzer,  dear  old  Towzer!  Oh,  Uncle 
Jack,  see,  it's  Towzer,  and  he  knows  me!" 

"What,  and  has  not  my  little  comrade  a 
word  for  me  ?"  said  a  pleasant  voice  ;  and  Ted- 
dy, whose  range  of  vision  had  been  somewhat 
limited  by  his  capacious  hat,  sprang  into  Ma- 
jor Grahame's  arms  with  a  display  of  affection 
which  that  gentleman  received  with  embar- 
rassed good-humor. 

"  Oh  !  I'm  so  glad,  I'm  so  glad  !  Run  home. 
Uncle  Jack,"  commanded  the  young  autocrat, 
"and  tell  mamma  aiul  grandmamma  and  every 
body  that  my  major  has  come,  and  we  must 
have  strawberries  and  cream  for  supper.  Why 
didn't  you  come  before?  I  wanted  to  see  you 
and  Towzer  more  than  any  bodies  in  the  world."' 

"  So  you  have  not  forgotten  our  night  in  the 
Allcglianies":'"  said   the   major,  looking  down 
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with  a  smile  at  tlic  briglit  little  face.  "Why, 
you  are  as  rosy  as  a  plow-boy,  the  '  camping 
out'  did  not  hurt  you  a  bit." 

"  Oh  no !"  replied  Teddy,  eagerly.  "  Wasn't 
it  jolly  fun  ?  Let's  make  a  big  tire  and  do  it  all 
over  again." 

"But  you  are  going  to  take  me  to  mamma, 
you  know,"  said  the  major,  quietly. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  forgot ;  come  along,  then,  for 
there  she  is  in  the  porch  waiting  for  us." 

Yes,  there  indeed  she  was — she  who  had 
been  the  man's  one  dream  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  his  bitter  memory  for  the  past  ten  years 
— there,  in  the  snowy  robes  that  in  this  quiet 
retreat  she  had  substituted  for  her  widow's 
garb,  with  a  few  white  flowers  twined  in  her 
rippling  hair,  a  bright  smile  of  welcome  on  her 
lips,  a  fiiint  blush  mantling  her  cheek — she 
stood  once  more  in  her  father's  house  awaiting 
the  welcome  guest. 

Kalph  Grahame's  heart  throbbed  loudly  as 
he  approached  the  house ;  brave  soldier  as  he 
was,  he  Avould  have  retreated  even  then,  but  the 
prattling  little  innocent  holding  his  hand  ren- 
dered retreat  impossible.  And,  after  all,  the 
meeting  that  seemed  to  him  so  momentous, 
was  quiet  and  pleasant  as  friendly  meeting 
well  could  be,  for  it  was  "Teddy's  mother"  that 
slipped  forward  so  graciously  to  welcome  her 
child's  protector ;  ' '  Teddy's  mother"  whose  eyes 
sparkled  with  unshed  tears  as  she  spoke  of  her 
anxiety  and  his  kindness  ;  "  Teddy's  mother" 
whose  cheek  flushed  with  depth  of  feeling  as 
she  thanked  him  for  his  tender  care  of  her  boy. 

"All  the  past  is  forgotten,"  murmured  Ralph 
Grahame  to  himself,  with  unreasonable  bitter- 
ness.     "Fool  that  I  am,  will  I  ever  cease  to 
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And  rousing  himself  with  an  effort 


from  his  momentary  embarrassment  and  inde- 
cision, Major  Grahame  was  himself  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening — composed,  affable,  and  dignified 
— charming  the  coquettish  liose  by  his  soldierly 
gallantry,  and  the  merry  Kate  by  his  genial 
smile  ;  awakening  grandmamma's  sympathy  by 
his  years  of  *' homelessness,"  and  interesting 
Mr.  Elliott  and  the  boys  by  his  pithy  anecdotes 
of  border  life. 

And  "Nellie,"  the  Nellie  that  of  old  had 
claimed  his  every  look  and  smile,  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  the  vine-clad  porch,  gentle,  thought- 
ful, but  almost  silent,  watching  her  boy — her 
boy,  who,  seated  astride  of  the  major's  knee, 
played  with  his  long  silky  beard,  toyed  with 
ins  glittering  watch  chain,  and  finally  fell 
asleep  with  his  curly  head  resting  on  the  ma- 
jor's breast. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  many  visits,  for  their 
guest  had  family  affairs  commanding  his  pres- 
ence in  the  neighborhood,  and  some  strange 
subtile  attraction  seemed  to  draw  him  to  Brook 
Farm.  Sometimes  his  excuse  would  be  the 
need  of  Mr.  Elliott's  sound  practical  advice, 
sometimes  a  hunting  or  fishing  excursion  with 
one  of  the  boys,  or  some  playful  commission 
from  Miss  Kate  or  Rose,  who,  although  regard- 
ing him  as  far  too  old  to  rank  as  an  admirer, 


still,  with  the  pretty  imperiousness  of  rustic 
belles,  felt  themselves  privileged  to  command 
attention  from  the  entire  masculine  creation. 

But  Teddy,  more  than  all,  was  made  the 
happy  recipient  of  the  major's  kindness  ;  Teddy, 
who  always  welcomed  him  with  irrepressible 
glee,  and  who  declared  undauntedly  that  he 
loved  him  better  than  any  one  in  the  world, 
with  a  saving  exception  in  favor  of  mamma. 
Many  were  the  walks,  rides,  and  sailing  excur- 
sions planned  for  Teddy's  (?)  delectation ; 
many  the  baskets  of  dainty  fruit,  the  packages 
of  tempting  bonbons,  that  found  their  way  mys- 
teriously to  Teddy's  little  room ;  many  the 
guns,  tops,  balls,  and  other  boyish  treasures 
of  which  the  major's  "little  comrade"  became 
the  unwonted  possessor. 

W^ith  innate  delicacy  the  major  abstained 
from  presents  of  any  value,  though  he  often 
gazed  wistfully  at  the  broad  w'hite  brow  and 
sparkling  eyes  of  his  childish  friend,  and  sighed 
as  he  thought  how  well  certain  Mexican  dollars 
that  he  knew  of  could  be  employed  in  cultiva- 
ting the  uncommon  intellect  of  this  "fatherless 
one." 

For  the  bright  hopes  that  had  trembled  into 
existence  beneath  the  tender  moonbeams  of 
that  night  of  promise  he  believed  that  he  must 
abandon  them  entirely.  An  impalpable  reserve 
had  arisen  like  a  barrier  between  Mrs.  Wharton 
and  himself-— a  reserve  that  seemed  increased 
instead  of  lessened  by  his  kindness  to  her  boy. 

Graceful,  gentle,  and  dignified  at  all  times, 
there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  which  the 
most  critical  observer  could  construe  unfavora- 
bly, and  yet  it  was  this  very  calm  dignity  which 
Major  Grahame  so  •  unreasonably  resented. 
Memory  drew  a  far  different  picture  of  this  fair, 
placid  woman — a  bright  face  beaming  with  hope 
and  affection  ;  soft  eyes,  by  turns  sparkling  or 
dewy;  rosy  lips  tremulous  with  every  emotion; 
a  snowy  brow  unwritten  by  sorrow  or  care. 
With  a  half  sigh,  tribute  to  "what  might  have 
been,"  the  major  would  turn  again  to  gaze  on 
the  pale  face,  so  calm  in  its  gentle  sweetness,  on 
the  clear  eyes  beaming  with  such  a  chastened 
light,  on  the  quiet  lips  around  which  the  old 
smile  sometimes  played  with  all  its  wonted 
gladness,  and  felt  that  to  the  W'oman  in  the  dig- 
nity of  her  womanhood  he  yielded  a  homage 
that  his  girl-love  had  never  claimed. 

"But  her  heart  is  dead — dead  to  all  but  that 
boy,"  he  would  murmur,  bitterly.  Ah,  blind! 
blind !  Could  he  have  lifted  that  veil  which 
man,  in  his  impatience,  would  fain  rend  asun- 
der—  the  veil  that  hangs  before  the  sacred 
shrine  of  woman's  heart — how  different  Avould 
have  been  his  verdict!  Could  he  have  seen 
the  glad  light  kindle  in  the  downcast  eyes  when 
a  certain  martial  tread  crushed  the  gravel  on 
the  pathway ;  could  he  have  caught  the  happy 
smile  that  hovered  on  her  lip  when  a  deep- 
toned  voice  echoed  cheerily  in  the  hall ;  could 
he  have  heard  the  music  in  her  voice  at  night- 
fall, when  at  her  knee  Teddy  lisped  in  his  pray- 
ers the  name  of  his  "kindest  friend,"  the  major 
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would  have  been  content.  As  it  was,  weary, 
restless,  and  heart -sick,  he  lingered  around 
Brook  Farm,  hoping  in  spite  of  his  conviction 
that  hope  was  vain,  anathematizing  his  folly, 
yet  encouraging  all  the  while  his  fancied  dream. 

It  was  left  for  Teddy  to  wield  Ithuriel's 
spear  with  the  unconscious  hand  of  innocence  ; 
to  touch  these  long-severed  hearts  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  happy  truth. 

"The  fish  won't  bite  this  evening,"  said  Ted- 
dy one  day,  as,  perched  on  tiie  end  of  a  long  log, 
lie  held  his  miniature  rod  patiently  over  tlie 
brook.  "I  guess  their  mothers  have  told  them 
not  to  come  near  the  hook.  Mamma  read  me 
a  story  yesterday  about  a  bad  little  fish  that 
would  not  do  as  it  was  told. 

'  "  Dear  mother,"  said  a  little  fish, 
"Pray  is  not  that  a  fly? 
I'm  veiy  hungry,  and  I  wish 
You'd  let  me  go  and  try."' 

That's  the  way  it  commences,"  said  Teddy, 
evidently  proud  of  his  new  accomplishment. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  it  before,  major?" 

"  Never,"  replied  the  major,  pleasantly. 
"You  see  I  have  no  mamma  to  read  to  me," 
he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  Have  you  got  a  papa,  then  ?"  asked  Teddy, 
compassionately.  "Uncle  Jack  is  as  big  as 
you,  and  he's  got  a  papa.;  and  I'm  only  a  little, 
little  boy,  and  I  haven't  one  ;  I  wish  I  had," 
continued  the  unconscious  Macchiavelli,  knit- 
ting his  little  brows  reflectively.  "Could  my 
papa  ever  come  back,  do  you  think  ?" 

"iVet'er,"  replied  the  major,  with  a  great  deal 
of  decision ;  and  then,  seeing  the  cloud  on  the 
childish  brow,  "such  things  are  imj)ossible, 
my  boy,"  he  added,  kindly,  "Your  father" — 
somehow  the  thought  of  Teddy's  father  was  not 
altogether  palatable — "is  in  a  better  world  than 
this." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Teddy,  seriously.  "I 
thought  maybe  papa  could  come  back,  for  Aunt 
Rose  said — " 

"Well,"  said  the  major,  twisting  his  line  at- 
tentively, "what  did  Aunt  Rose  say?" 

"  She  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  have  a  papa. 
I  told  her  my  papa  was  in  heaven,  but  she 
laughed  and  said  he  would  come  back  some 
day.  I  s'i)ect  she  was  only  foolin'  me,"  added 
Teddy,  with  a  quivering  lip.  "She  is  a  giddy 
girl  anyhow,  for  grandpapa  said  so,"  he  con- 
cluded, indignantly. 

"Come  here,  Teddy."  The  major  threw 
away  his  cigar,  and  addressed  his  disappointed 
"little  comrade"  in  tones  of  unwonted  tender- 
ness. "  Come  sit  down  here  beside  me  ;  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  a  little  while.  Your  papa  is  in- 
deed in  heaven,  and  can  never  come  back  to  you ; 
but  suppose  that  some  one  loved  you,  and — and 
— had  loved  mamma  since'  she  was  as  little 
as  you  are  now  ;  suj)pose  he  were  a  great,  strong 
man,  able  to  work  for  you,  to  care  for  you,  to 
live  for  you  ;  suppose  he  had  a  nice  little  home, 
with  trees,  flowers,  and  every  thing  beautiful 
around  it,  and  he  should  tell  you  that  he  was 
so  lonely,  so  unhappy,  that  he  had  no  little  boy 


of  his  own  to  live  and  care  for,  and  ask  you  to 
come  and  be  his  son,  and  let  him  take  the  place 
of  your  papa,  what  would  you  say  ?" 

"And  mamma!  would  mamma  go  too?"  asked 
Teddy,  earnestly.     The  major  smiled  half  sadly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "  Shall  we  ask 
her,  Teddy  ?" 

"  It's  you — is  it  you  ?"  exclaimed  his  little 
comrade,  with  a  child's  quick  intuition.  "Be- 
cause if  it's  you,  I'll  say  yes,  and  so  will  mam- 
ma." 

The  major  drew  the  little  prophet  to  his  side, 
and  for  the  first  time  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
child's  fair  brow.  His  resolution  was  taken  ; 
be  it  for  weal  or  woe,  that  very  hour  he  would 
"ask  mamma." 

"Come,  Teddy,"  he  said,  abruptly;  "it  is 
getting  late;  we  must  go  home  now." 

"  But  we've  left  the  lines  and  rods  and  hooks 
and  baskets,"  exclaimed  the  young  fisherman, 
in  utter  dismay  at  this  wholesale  sacrifice. 

"Neve:  mind,  never  mind  ;  we'll  comeback 
for  them  to-morrow."  And  then  the  thought 
of  what  a  desolate  morrow  it  might  be  smote  the 
major's  strong  heart  with  dread.  "Is  that 
your  mamma  waiting  at  the  gate?"  he  asked, 
as  through  the  droojjing  woodbine  he  caught  a 
glinq)se  of  a  snowy  robe. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  mamma  ;  she  is  waiting  for  me, 
and  I'll  have  a  swing  on  the  garden  gate,"  ex- 
claimed Teddy,  bounding  forward  gleefully. 
"Come,  major,  come,  give  me  a  swing  on  the 
gate."  And,  ha])i)ily  forgetful  of  all  but  the 
moment's  pastime,  Teddy  was  soon  mounted 
on  the  moss-grown  bars  of  the  garden  gate. 
The  major  followed  his  "little  comrade"  slow- 
ly and  thoughtfully.  It  was  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer eve  ;  the  western  sky  glowed  with  the  opal 
hues  of  sunset;  a  faint  breeze  rustled  amidst  the 
boughs  of  the  ancient  oak,  and  wafted  the  rich 
perfume  of  roses  and  syringa  down  the  shadowy 
lane.  It  was  the  same  old  scene  that  had  been 
painted  by  torturing  memory  for  half  a  score  of 
years.  The  old  stone  wall  wreathed  with  fra- 
grant blossoms  ;  the  moss-grown  gate  bounding 
the  broad  white  path;  the  hoary  oak — happy 
trysting-tree  of  auld  lang  syne. 

And  there,  as  if  in  fulfillment  of  the  vows  of 
long  ago,  stood  "Teddy's  mamma,"  in  all  the 
calm  beauty  of  her  perfect  womanhood,  yet 
smiling  with  something  of  the  old-time  bright- 
ness ui)on  the  little  one  swinging  by  her  side. 

"Major  Grahame" — a  slight  blush  dyed  the 
pale  cheek  with  a  delicate  rose  tint  as  Mrs. 
Wharton  turned  to  greet  the  new-comer — "I 
fear  this  little  boy  of  mine  trespasses  too  much 
upon  your  kindness."  For  Teddy,  mounted 
on  the  gate,  was  demanding  his  promised 
swing.  "  You  must  not  hesitate  to  deny  him 
his  too  troublesome  requests." 

"  He  can  never  trouble  me,"  was  the  low  re- 
ply, as  the  major,  leaning  carelessly  against  the 
old  oak,  kept  the  gate  in  motion  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  his  foot.  "It  takes  little  to  make  a 
child  hap])y." 

"True,"  was  the  gentle  answer;  "but  even 
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that  little  must  be  prompted  by  kindness ;  and 
Teddy,  child  as  he  is,  appreciates  his  good 
friend.'' 

"Yes,"  replied  the  major,  gravely — all  hesi- 
tation was  gone  now,  and  he  spoke  frankly  and 
earnestly — "  I  wonld  be  his  friend,  and  his 
mother's  too  if  she  would  permit  it,  for  we 
were  old  friends,  Nellie."  A  vivid  blush  crim- 
soned the  listener's  cheek  and  brow  at  tliis  un- 
wonted household  name,  "Is  the  past,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  sadly — "that  past  that  has 
been  to  me  an  ever-present  memory — so  wholly 
forgotten,  so  entirely  effaced,  that  Major  Gra- 
hame  can  not  even  claim  remembrance  as  the 
Ralph  of  '  auld  lang  syne  ?  '  " 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  answer;  only 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  as  the  wind  breathed 
through  the  tree-tops,  the  twitter  of  a  bird  hid- 
den in  the  ancient  oak,  the  creak  of  the  time- 
worn  gate  as  Teddy  gleefully  swung  to  and  fro. 
Then,  with  a  gentle  dignity  more  fascinating 
than  all  her  girlhood's  blushes,  Mrs.  Wharton 
"spoke : 

"To  the  Ralph  of  old,  since  he  claims  my 
remembrances,  I  would  say  forgive  and — forget. 
The  blow  that  wounded  him  far  too  deeply  was 
dealt  with  childish  ignorance;  the  heart  that 
was  denied  him  he  valued  far  beyond  its  worth. 
We  have  grown  older  and  wiser  since  those 
thoughtless  days.  Life  has  brought  such  cares, 
such  sorrows,  such  changes,  that  Ellen  Whar- 
ton feels  she  is  pleading  almost  a  stranger's 
cause  when  she  says  Major  Grahame  must  for- 
give the  willful  Nellie  of  old." 

"To  the  Nellie  of  old  there  is  much  to  for- 
give," replied  the  major,  gravely,  though  his 
eyes  beamed  with  earnest  feeling.  "  For  years 
her  memory  has  been  bitter  to  me — how  bitter, 
only  God,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  hearts,  can 
tell.  That  memory  drove  me  into  the  wilder- 
ness, far  from  the  haunts  of  men  ;  it  made  me 
a  wild,  reckless,  adventurous  man ;  like  some 
poisonous  blossom  it  blighted  all  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  my  life,  and  left  it  a  waste 
and  desolation.  Ay,  to  the  Nellie  of  old,  un- 
conscious little  culprit  that  she  was,  I  owe 
years  of  bitterness,  of  exile,  sin,  and  sorrow  ; 
but" — and  his  voice  grew  low  and  melodious — 
"  to  Ellen  Wharton,  ill  her  noble  womanhood, 
only  the  reverence  due  to  that  womanhood  in 
its  loftiest  form.  Do  not  misunderstand  me, 
beloved — ay,  beloved!"  he  repeated,  tenderly, 
for  the  long  lashes  drooping  on  the  burning 
cheek  were  now  gemmed  with  tears.  "There 
is  no  past  casting  its  darkening  shadow  between 
us ;  we  meet  as  though  the  past  had  never 
been  ;  and  thus  meeting  on  that  higher  ground 
to  which  your  life  of  earnest  love,  of  patient 
fortitude,  of  womanly  devotion,  has  elevated 
you,  I  scarcely  dare  to  look  up  to  you  and  say 
I  love.  Rough,  stern  soldier  that  I  am,  you 
have  conquered  me  ;  voiceless,  you  have  taught 
me  through  the  lips  of  your  child.  Ay,  I  love 
you  with  a  love  deeper,  purer,  holier  than  that 
of  our  youthful  days — with  a  love  that  sorrow  has 
taught  you  to  pity,  even  if  you  can  not  bless." 


Teddy's  laugh  broke  in  silvery  accents  upon 
the  major's  earnest  tones;  the  warble  of  the 
hidden  bird  swelled  into  a  song  of  triumph  ; 
the  last  sunbeam  flung  an  aureole  around  the 
golden  head  bent  so  sadly,  so  silently — the  ma- 
jor deemed  so  hopelessly. 

"  Nellie  !  Nellie  !  Is  there  no  hope  for  me  ; 
for  the  Ralph  Avho  loved  you  when  you  were  a 
lisping  child  ;  who  only  asks  now  to  stand  be- 
tween you  and  the  storms  of  a  heartless  world  ? 
Ah  !  you  are  silent— you  turn  from  me.  My 
God  !  how  can  I  bear  this  second  blow  !  Na}', 
then,  your  boy  shall  plead  for  me  ;  you  can  not 
refuse  to  hear  your  child."  And  Teddy  was 
caught  from  the  garden  gate  into  the  major's 
arms,  who  whispered  something  quickly  in  his 
ear. 

"Mamma!  dear  mamma!"  pleaded  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  springing  to  her  side,  and  twining  his 
arms  tenderly  around  her ;  "  say  yes,  mamma  : 
let  us  go  with  our  dear  major,  for  I  love  him  so 
much,  and  so  do  you — don't  you,  dear  mamma?" 

Mamma's  blushing  face  was  hidden  in  Ted- 
dy's shining  curls  ;  mamma's  lips  trembled  into 
a  smile,  though  her  eyes  still  sparkled  witli 
tear-drops. 

"Ralph !" — the  old  name  fell  like  music  on  the 
listener's  ear — "ah,  Ralph,  inij)atient,  impetu- 
ous as  of  old,  must  Teddy  teach  you  to  woo  ?" 

"And  to  win?"  he  asked,  eagerly,  bending 
with  tender  reverence  over  the  hand  she  held 
out  to  him  :   "can  he  teach  me  to  win,  Nellie  ?" 

"Nay,"  she  replied,  and  the  playful  smile  of 
her  girlhood  broke  over  the  blushing  face, 
"the  little  traitor  guessed  rightly — mamma's 
heart  was  already  won." 

Great  was  Teddy's  triumph  a  few^  months 
later,  when  mamma,  fair,  blushing,  and  more 
beautiful  than  of  yore,  stood  arrayed  in  her 
shining  robes,  again  a  bride.  The  soft  golden 
curls  played  again  around  neck  and  brow  ;  the 
rose  met  the  lily  on  the  delicate  cheek;  the 
bright  smile  hovered  upon  the  dewy  lips ;  the 
lustrous  eyes  beamed  with  trustful  happiness. 
"Teddy's  mamma"  had  borrowed  something 
of  the  witchery  from  the  Nellie  of  old. 

"Isn't  she  beautiful?"  exclaimed  Teddy, 
rapturously.  "Major — papa,"  for  the  new  ti- 
tle was  still  rather  unfamiliar,  "did  you  ever 
see  any  one  so  lovely  as  my  mamma  ?" 

The  major  looked  tenderly  at  his  beautiful 
bride,  and  then  at  the  noble  boy  seated  beside 
him.  He  was  thinking  of  that  day,  a  year  ago, 
when  a  restless,  weary  man  \vas  thrown  by 
chance,  or,  as  he  now  felt,  by  Providence,  with- 
in hearing  of  that  childish  voice.  Under  God 
those  lisping  accents  had  been  the  angel's  tone 
Avakening  his  better  nature,  his  nobler  self — 
arousing  him  to  hope,  to  life,  and  love. 

"God  bless  my  ' little  comrade,'  " murmured 
the  happy  bridegroom,  as  he  bent  forward  to 
kiss  Teddy's  broad,  fair  brow.  "  On  this  most 
blessed  day  I  can  only  echo  the  first  prayer 
that  passed  my  lips  since  boyhood,  the  prayer 
Teddy  taught  me  in  the  Alleghany  wilds,  '  God 
bless  mamma's  son  !'  " 
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fiC   llir'Ac,    (liMlriclK    is    llic    l<iii|',    iiii)Mi 
liir     iMMiiiisiilii     lii»iiii(lc(l     liv    ihc     (   hrs 
iipciikr     Jirid     I  )il,'i\vjirc     Imvs    ntid     the 
Atliiiilic,   iiicliKliliK    IIk"  Slali-    nf    I  )cl!i 
wiiir,   Ihr  iim|»uliil<'<l  iioMC  (tC  \'ii)Miii.i, 
1111(1    I  lull    piirl    (if    Miirvliinil    wliicli    is 
•  •iillcd    the    I'wil.tcni    SIk.it.        Ilcic    is    ;i 
Initl   ','00  imirs  III   lrii)';lli,   vMi\iii(;   Ikiiii 
live     In     cif'lilv     in     I.iv.kIiIi.     .LMrii     liy 
(lcc|»    liiiys,   IViiifM-il    wiili    i'.|;iii(ls,   |iriic 
linlcd    l)y    ImoikI,    (I('('|i    cslmirics,    willi 
iiilri'('stii)>':  iM'ciiliiirilics  of  cliiniilc  jiikI 
vi'fcliil  imi,  niid   with   (lie  (ddcsf,  iitinos 
|ilicic  111   life  uliirli  (•;iii  intw  l»c  lircilllicd 
iiiiN     ulicrr    ill    llic    r('|)uldic.        \'c(,    ex 
(•i'|i|     In    cfiliiiii     I'liill  iiiimr    (iiiiiilics    or 


li'iidt 


•II,    or    n    ell 


l'lMl;id.'l|>lii 


DOWN  'I'lii^:  MAS'ri':i:N  sii()i:i':. 

MA  N  V  ol'  Ihr  ..Id.>;l   scllird   |m.i  I  ions  <.('  our 
('oiiiili\    iiu*  Inisl    Known   lo  iis.       Our  in 
((MTsIm  Inivcl  wcMlwinil  on  (lie  |iiiii»lh'ls  ol'cnii 
fO'Mlioii,  iind  wo  wciT  I'niniliiir  willi  |Im>  sccikmv 
nnd  lil'o  ol"  llic   riMilic  Im  ror.>  we  UiuMV  linlC  llic 
At  Inn!  ic  roil  it.        A  li  nnd  red  roi  r('S|>oiidcnls  Imd 
dcsi'i'ilnMl    MiiMitviolii    ln'loii'  'riioicmi   c\|»lnrc(l 
(Im\  ( 'm||(M 'od  |iciiin'iiilM.      W'luU  lillli*  ronniiict^ 
fllt^1•«^  may  Ix^  in  our  Ann-riinn  hnvt'I  clings  liKc 
II  piirnNilc  (o  (he  sliinly  |i!iin(s  of  (MiUMprisc  uiid 
N|>(MMihilion.    Tin*  ^',i'ii'idiMir  ol'lhc  K'orky  INIonnt 
nin  lUMMst^M  would  inov«^  um  Iomh  il"  ihcrc  wimc  iiol 
|.',old  ttnd  Hilv(M-  in  llicir  howtds  ;  ihc  ).'rcn(  plnins 
itiid  liiK«'M  ol"  oiii"  iioilluMil  iVonlivW  woithl  hiud 
Iv  mKimcI  111  ill  nil  hul  lor  llM^  w  liis|HM- olii  shot  I 
n   ionic  lo  .lii|inn  nnd  <Miinii.       In  iIm^  hrcndih 
inid   c\l»Mil    ol    (hc'.c   new   llchls  ol"  iiilcrcsi.   w  t< 
Inivo  hilhcrlo  o\ci  looked  luiiny  ii>',ions  lyin^' iit 
hnn<l      regions  whitdi   ket^p  the   tnici^s  ol"  theii 
oM(M-  life  nnd  fonniM'  proviiieinl  ehnrneler,  nnd 
Hiill  live  under  the  spell  of  n  pnsi  w  huh  luis  lon^- 
\\\>iS\\  linnish(<d  elsewhere. 

One    ^^\    the    nemesl.    ^^-l    the    lens!     known, 


Spoitsniiin,  Ihe  I'lc'iler  iiiirl  of  the  pcniii 
hiuin  is  n  fronnd  never  trodden  Ity  the 
l(nirist.  I  confess  inysidftlnitiillhoiiKh 
niv  home  is  wilhin  Iwenlv  miles  of  ihe 
point  where  il  iii;i\  lie  snid  lo  coniincncc, 
I  hinc  liecii  iiii  cnlirc  slrnni'd'  to  the 
rcf'ion  iiiilil  this  smnnicr  ;  nnd,  more- 
ox  cr,  Ihiit  iilllnnii'h  much  indirccl  in 
foriimliiMi  concern  in;.';  it  h:id  rc:ichi<d 
me  the  fnint  outside  ripph'S  ol"  events 
or  cluin^'cs  yet  the  hind  nnd  its  life 
piovcd  to  he  lis  fresh  nnd  inili\idii:il  ns 
il  I  hiid  inne  <lireclly  lo  ihcm  lioin  lli(> 
l:ii  llicv;|   moiintnin  of  Mnine. 

1 1  wns  a  holiday  exi'tirsion,  nnd  the 
prcMidcnl  <d"  the  two  main  lines  of  rail 
wnv  which  cross  l)claware  in  holh  di 
rcctions  was  its  ciMnnwinder.  \N'e  nu-l 
in  \\  iliniuj'.ton,  not  far  from  that  (pinini 
chiiirh  l.iiill  hy  Ihe  Swedes  in  iC'.IS,  ns 
I  he  nun  niimcials  on  its  j',ahle  de(dnr(* 
!i  heller  slailiiif,  point  lor  a  jinirnev 
.'.lill  liirlhcr  inio  ihe  piist  ihnn  llu> 
JMisllc  of  machine  and  car  and  ship 
liiiildinj',  in  ihc  lcv(d  ludow  il.  .Sexcral  pioni- 
ised  f.ncsts  had  failed  to  !irri\(',  and  we  wen* 
hut  foul"  \\  hen  wc  came  toj'.cllici  in  lIu-  drnw- 
in^.^room  of  our  travclin;-,  home  .a  scholar- 
phvsi(<inn  of  I'hihuhdphia  and  a  landscape 
artist  of  Ivoslou,  in  ntldilion  to  tlH>  president 
nml  myself.  The  h<>ds  in  the  second  ear  and 
lh(>  crates  and  hampers  in  lli(<  third  seemed  \.<.i 
oiler  n  superlluity  of  comlorl  ;  hiil  w c  were  not 
«lestined  to  steni  ihronj'h  l!u>  coiinliy  wiilioiit 
olhcr  sociel\    than  our  ow  ii. 

\\  ilmiiif.ton  sits  np«>n  the  last  ridr.e  of  ihe 
soft  hill  connli\  of  rciinsx  h  ania.  wlii(li  rolls 
across  INIason  and  Dixon's  l,inc  sc\cn  miles  lo 
the  north,  and  keeps  compauv  willi  the  Urniuly- 
wine  lo  its  \  cry  nunilh.  The  prevailing',-  /•,'«- 
i///,s//  chaiacli'r  ol"  till'  si-enety  old  farm  housi's 
olslone  or  hriidv,  spacious  ^.nrdeiis  and  orchards. 
frc(|iienl  hed^'.cs,  smooth,  riidi  lichls,  iind  the 
lush,  billowy  ^'.reeu  t)f  deciduous  w  oods  -isslill 
retained  in  the  low  country  of  I  )elaw  nr(<,  hut  it 
is  lik(>  (he  ehaiu-c  fioni  Hucks  to  Kent,  'I'luMe 
.'lie  still  nndiil.ilions  >.^<  (he  soil,  hut  no  lon/^er  il 
vnlley  ot' distinct  oii(liiu>;  nnd  the  strenins.  iu- 
stend    ot"  n    rapid,  l>iis\    tlow .  loiter  aloiif-    their 
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(•IhuiiicIm  w  iIIi  mii  iiir  ol'  imlulnicr  wIimIi  wr  run 
vnnWy  cnticrivii  ly  l)0  inlVrlioiiM.  (  Mi  llii^  vnni  IIm^ 
lircndlli  of  the  l)(ilnvvinr  iMiiioiinn^H  tlir  coin 
iiKitKM'iiKMit.  of  llui  liiiy;  llid  lioiiHCrt  (»n  llm  low 
.J(M'H(\v  HJKird  /ini  viMiMn,  hiil.  ^iiidimlly  rnrlin;,'; 
out,  (if  Hi|;;lil.  ovr.r  llir  jijiir  wnlcr.  I'"iv<^  \)u\w 
invny  in  NfW  (IiihIIc,  vvliicli,  fwo  lmn<lrc<|  mid 
lliiily  ycMtrn  iiK<»  ••'  Kill,  loiif.!;  iMdnid  I'liiJndrj 
idiiii  wiiN  loiiiKh'd  liiid  tii(>i'(i  lliiiii  liiiir  ilH  pirM 
(•III.    iiiitiilxM'    of   iiiliiiliilinilM.        Ildi'didioiit,    on 

littlli  MJiiin'H,  in  tl Id  iHilllc'KnMind  <d'  Dtilcli 

mil II,  Swrdr,  mid  l'',iiKlinlinmii,  wlicidor  Dicdi  irji 
KiiiiduMlincluT  no  vcnicioiiHJy  fr(»HHi|tH.  IliiT 
New  ('iiHll(\  llid  vi'iKMiihId,  in  now  lor  im  wlml, 
llid  MiiMIn  Ak<'M  iirn  lo  !'',iiro|Mi  :  in  |iliu'r  of  IIm^ 
/•'<i/fn/,iiiiiiii<r  mid  llir  diin^rcoiiM  of  (Ini  hi(|iiiHi- 
tioii  (IJKM'i^  olisolctc),  it.  Ii'iiini|ilimilly  diMpliiyH 
iIki  iiilloiy  mid  iIh"  wliip|»iiiK  poMl.  ( Imrd  in  iihc), 
mid  Hiiiili'H  ill  Kcoin  nl.  tliii  linnimir  tlir<n'icM  of 
(lie  fircn  iiiiifliMMllll  <T,lilliiy. 

A  I  Mill!  poiiil,  IJKi  Iniin  piiHK(M-i  m  ctiiioiii!  niin 

ii(lc.Hcrl("(l  niilroiid  !  IVI<n*n  tlimi  lliiily  yciiiH 
n^M)  tlii^  Inivrl  lirl.wmn  llic  Norlli  mid  VViiHliin^ 
ton  piiHHdd  lliirt  way,  IIki  niil  IVoni  New  ( 'iiMlId  to 
I'lini'lilown,  on  tJin  ICIk  Kivcr  (iil)onl,  l.wcMity 
iiiilcH  ill  IdtiKlli ),  (iirordin;/  ii,  liiii^  orNtrmn  com 
miiiiiciition,  with  lioiitM  on  IIk^  hidiiwnn-  mid 
<  'lii*Hiip<Miki\  mid  tli(^  i')tili'oiid  from  I'lillimoni  lo 
VVuMliiiiKton,  wliii'li  Kliortciicd  llic  limii  lictwiMm 
riiilinlnlpjiiii.  mid  tliii  inttiM'  ril.y  lo  iiImhiI,  Uvidvii 
lioiiiH.  it,  wiiH  a  Krniil,  rldiiK  ('(ir  iJioHd  <liiyH  ; 
Iml  iiM  Moon  i\H  l\\r  inWn  coiiniM'Ird  Itiilliniorn 
mid  Wilmiii^Mon,  tlm  diHtiirlMMJ,  liiiH'  iiwiikii  Mpir 
ilM  oC  New  (!iiiitlr'  mid  I<'rciif|i(own  put.  on  liicir 
iii)',lil-('iipH,tiiriic(l  oviM,  mid  went,  to  HJccp  ii>.Miin. 

VVn  do  not.  t.riivid  inmiy  niilni  lirlorc  I  lie  clnir 
jiclfriHticM  ol"  I.Iki  p(MiinMiil(ir  Hccncry  hci^in  lo 
<-xliil)it.  liii'iiiHtdvi'M.  Tim  iindiihilionM  <A'  IIk^ 
Koil  Ikm'oiiic.  )/;mitli'r,  tlic,  woodw  diminiHli  in  Hi/.(', 
p(^it(^li  (ncliiinlH  me  uh  IViMpicnt,  iih  wliciit  or  r<n  n 
liiddN,  mid  llic  I'm  Ml  Iioiihi'H  lo':n  ImiIIi  llicir  mImIc 
ly  Hi/A^  mid  llii'ir  mr  of  lliril'l,  mid  nrnlncMM.  Al 
llioiifdi  Hinvcry  liiis  been  virtnnlly  rxtinct.  Ihm'(^ 
lor  I'orly  or  llfiy  yciiiH,  it.  Iiiih  hern  mo  ncnr  mm  to 
nllci'l.  hihor  mid  l.lic  iil'n  ofllMi  inhiihilmilM.  Tin- 
n(^Kl<'<'l  >i'>d  indoh'iici^  oI'iImh  old  Hi'ltlcnirnt.  mid 
llir  roii^liiiCMM  of  It.  mnv,  iiicomphil(^  Hnttliini(Mit. 
«'xpr«^MM  thcniNf.lvrM  in  Hiniihir  phcnonmnM,  mid 
w«i  \\v\'{\  nil  irmiMdcij  ofllm  iindrvidopnd  pmlH 
ol'  lllinoiM.  Al'h-i  croHMin^  Ihc.  Didiiwmo  mid 
( !li('Hiip(mk(i  (.'iiniil  lhrl(^  in  proluihly  no  pfiiiit. 
miy  vvlmri^  in  iIk^  piMiiiiHnhi.  morn  ihmi  ii  liiin 
rlrcd  reel  nhovc  llin  kcii  Icvid.  'I'lm  hind  MprriidH 
oil!  lo  ii.  hnid  horizon,  Mild  llin  Hky  nnHiunnM  the 
vm.mI.ih\sh  Mild  diHlmicii  wlii(di  il.  wcmih  on  tlll^ 
pniiricH,  except,  tlint.  ii.  moI'i.,  peiirly  kI<''iii)  Mroiind 
ilM  edj^es  denotdH  the.  iiciirneHH  orwiiler. 

Ahoiil,  Middlelowii  lll<^  <'onnt.ry  j^'rowH  rich 
mid  rlMMMl'iil.  The.  <Mionn<HiH  pencil  orcli/irdH 
lliroiiKh  which  W(^  sped  were  hcMllliy,  Inden 
with  IViiil,  mid  ill  the  iiio:;t,  ndmirnhie  kiMrpin^. 
I  Icic,  iiidrcd,  ihr  liii'-  pencil  hind  «M>niinenccH, 
"  VVIicrn   Ihn  iilr  Im  nil  hiilin,  mid  Mm  pniirli  Im  IIki  <uii 

lileiii  ol'  licMiily" 
—  wli(M*e    till'    lone;    iiiiiiiM    of  ciiih    nrc    henvily 
iVeif^litetl    III    llic    iilici  tiooiix    ol'   Hiimmcr,    mid 


triivcl    Ihciicc    lliK.ii^di    the    nielli,    lo    f.',ivc.    New 
York    IH'ly   thoiiNiind    rniKiMiit.  hiiMkelH    hy   diiy 
liKhl.       Mere,  iiIko,  there  are  <'miniii>.^  mid  dry 
iiiK  eHtnhliHhmeiilM,  keepiiif^  llie  mnlchlcKH  rriiit. 
lor  winl.iM",  mid  iIk^  liir  North,  mid  the  peiichleNM 

ImidH  (d"  other iliniMilM.      And  li(-re  l.iie  dwidl- 

iiifr  hoiiM<'N  me  hir^re  mid  I'liir,  IIm^  li(Mh/rM  thick 
mid  |»eirec|ly  trimmed,  ihi-  liiddii  d.  Ii^'hi  m^r  in 
(•mcl'iij  cidliviitioji. 

North  ol"  |||<^  eminl  we  mmvv  nimiy  yellow  mid 
(lickly  looking  IreeH;  here,  iind  IVoni  lliiM  point, 
oiivvnrd,  there  w<ire  \'(uy  lew.  ()r(  liiii'dH  ol'lirty 
or  n.  hitiidred  ncreH  whowed  the  livdieMt,  /-';re(Mi, 
mid  MH  hoiinlirnl  n,  yield  lu;  llml.  ol  llic  rmnoiei 
Mimoiid  orchnrdii  ol'  Miijorcn.  The  loil  it  cnl 
livnled  preciHcly  nw  l..i  com,  kept,  liiditly  iilirred 
mid  I'riMi  from  weed'.,  mid  n  conliiiK  ol  lime  Im 
I  he  nminl  Icrl  ili/,er.  A  f/,ood  orchnrd  will  con 
liniie  hcnriiif;  I'rom  Iwidve  lo  IU'leeii  yciiift.  I 
mil  luiliidicd  Ihnl  the  riiijiinr  of  mmiy  nlleinplK 
nl.  pcMch  cidliin-  inn;!  he  nl  I  rilmled  lo  n(i|j;li 
fretice  in  re^iird  lo  ihe  Hlock  mid  frrnriinK.  ' 
hnve  Hi'vUy  npon  the,  nn.ine  noil  mid  nide  hy  wide, 
the  IreeH  IVoin  one  linrMery  Inniinf'.  lichlv  lor 
ihirleeii  yeiirn,  while  l.lioHd  I'loin  iuioiImi  died 
nl'lcr  the  IliHl.  <'rop. 

The  Didnwnre  ICiiilroml   i :   diicclly  r.onlh 

wnrd   lliroiif^d'    the    iiiddei-Klinpcd   Sliile,  mid    in 
continued  hy    the   l''<iiKli<rn  Shon^   rond    lo  OriH- 
Tudd,   on    (!|ieHnpeiike    liny,    eifrhly    lour    niileM 
I'rom  Norfolk.       Itiil,  there  nre  nirendy  nix  cou 
trihiiliiifr  I'ondM     four  on    Ihe  weHlern   mid  Iwo 
on  the  (niHlern  Hide.      At, 'I'owiiHeiid,  ii  few  inlleH 
hidow    Middhrtown,  we   nnd,  IIk^   llrKl.   of  |,lien(^ 
Here  lh(^  hIioiI,  "ToniiHcnd  hrnncli"  tttrikeH  off 
to  the  MoiilhweMl,  dividing,  nftcr  eiiliM'iii)/;  Mn 
rylmid,  inio    the   Kent.  (!onnty   niid    the   Queen 
AniK^'n  mid  Kc.ni,  rondM.      (•enllemcn   coiineel, 
ed  with  holh  ronilM  lind  joined  our  Iriiin  nl  Mid 
dhdown,  mid  they,  with  oiir  prenident,  nrrmif^ed 
the  dny'M  pro^rrmiime      iIk^  c<iminencenienl,  of  ii, 
hoMpilnhle  preNMiiiii  ho  coiimImiiI.  mid   no   KironK 
lliiit,  our  eoniinmider  found  il.  ipiile  iinpoHHihh^ 
to  enrry  onl  liin  ori^rimil  mid  more  niodeiit.  pinn. 

We  hcfrmi  with  the  i.oiillieiii  or  (^.iiecii 
Aiiim'M  rond,  which  now  riiiiM  to  uiiliin  four 
niilcM  of  ( 'cntrcville,  mi  old  town  iicm  Ihe 
<!|ieHnpeiike  kIioic,  mid  exnclly  oppomle  An 
inipoliH.  'I'liiH  rond  in  hiiilt,  on  the  Miimmil 
ridj.-;!!  helweeii  the  ( Ihe.Hler  mid  (!lioplmik  liv 
<nM,  mid  ilH  liifrheMl  eleviition  in  fully  i-dsly  feet, 
nhove  tide  wiiler.  The  Ichh  ntlrnclive  coiiiifry 
Ihroiij/h  wlii<'li  il  piiKMeM  in,  neverthelcnn,  neither 
monoloiKHiH  nor  e\liminled;  il.  in  lllinoin  iindcn- 
M  wnriner  nky.  There  were  henvy  nheiiveH  in 
iIm^  froldcn  nhockn  which  <lolled  I.Ik^  liiddn,  niid 
Ihe  wood::,  where  they  vve.rn  nol,  of  necond 
^ridwlli,  loomed  like  f-M-ccn  wiiIIm  mid  lowe.rH 
iijMiiiiHl  the  nky.  Itiil,  the  nmne  I'eiil.iireM  were 
conlinnnlly  n^pented  ;  lh(^  (dd,  iinponiii^  niMii 
Hioin.  of  llic,  former  feiirlnl  lordw  were  ncnrce, 
mid  I  he  new  K*''i.V  '<'><'  drnh  eol.ln.^eH,  vvhitdi  in 
di(ni<-  the  modern  "  <lepml.iire,"  kept,  m.h  n«'nr 
the  iiidrond  iiH  ponnihie,  mid  iotduul,  I  tlioii^Jil, 
rnlliei    ill  III  cinie  in   their  Inire  Hnrroiiiidiiif'M. 

Al     Ihe    hulteiil,    hour   «d    ihe   ^\t\y    we,    hulled 
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Avhere  a  country  road  crossed  the  track,  and 
lialf  a  dozen  carriages  were  waiting  under  tlie 
cedar-trees,  Centreville  is  tlie  venerable  coun- 
ty scat  of  Queen  Anne,  and  we  must  needs 
make  acquaintance  with  it.  A  breeze  wliich 
liad  freshened  its  dry  wings  in  tlie  Chesapeake 
Itlew  over  tlie  lusty  corn  ;  the  horses  trotted 
nimbly ;  and  I  could  not  see  that  the  dark 
coachmen  were  made  miserable  by  their  free- 
dom, or  performed  their  service  less  willingly 
for  being  paid  for  it.  The  party  was  too  cheer- 
ful, and  our  hosts  were  too  intent  on  offering 
their  individual  hospitality,  for  a  very  careful 
survey  of  the  little  town.  This  and  the  other 
])laces  Avliich  we  afterward  visited  all  impress- 
ed me  in  the  same  way — as  if  they  had  been 
far  gone  in  a  kind  of  mild  dry-rot,  for  which 
the  inhabitants  have  just  now  discovered  the 
remedy.  The  brick  mansions  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, with  traditions  of  ])aint  clinging  to  their 
Avarped  eaves  and  porticoes  ;  the  gardens  where 
fruit,  flowers,  and  weeds  tell  equally  of  the  old 
mellowness  of  the  soil ;  the  shabby  humbler 
dwellings  crouching  with  an  obsequious  air 
beside  their  haughty  neighbors;  the  old-fash- 
ioned "stores,"  with  placards  of  the  newest 
medicines  and  labor-saving  machines  about 
their  doors;  the  large  but  dingy  hotel,  whose 
very  door  seems  to  say,  "  Governors  and  Sen- 
ators have  entered  here;"  the  i)a])cr-mulberry 
ioliage  above  and  the  dust  below — all  these 
features  are  re])eatcd  along  the  Eastern  Shore. 

We  had  scarcely  noticed  them  in  ])assing 
when  the  carriages  halted  on  a  lawn  before  one 
of  the  better  ])rescrved  dwellings,  with  a  noble 
old  garden  in  the  rear,  where  I  strayed  while 
the  comjiany  gathered  together,  and  pilfered  a 
magnolia  blossom.  The  fruit  trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubbery  grew  un])runcd,  but  all  the 
more  beautil'id  for  their  wild  luxuriance.  Even 
the  familiar  flowers  seemed  larger  and  of  rich- 
er color.  Soon  the  host  summoned  us  to  re- 
freshments, which  could  only  be  hastily,  and 
sparingly  enjoyed,  for  this  was  but  the  liegin- 
iiing.  Our  rai)id  experience,  however,  showed 
us  that  comfort  and  taste  had  survived  the  de- 
cay of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  ])lace,  and  that 
])erhaps  a  part  of  the  neglect  we  noticed  must 
be  attributed  to  these  last  years  of  transition. 

We  returned  to  the  train  by  another  and 
much  longer  road,  which  some  of  the  citizens 
regretted,  since  it  passed  through  a  poorer 
tract  of  country.  This  was  depressing  to  the 
local  spirit ;  yet  I  can  say  that  I  found  every 
thing — soil,  production,  condition  of  ihe  farms, 
timber,  and  water — better  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. The  estates  arc  still  too  large  for  the 
l)cst  agriculture,  but  there  is  little  waste  or  un- 
settled land,  and  a  willingness  to  exchange  the 
old,  impoverishing  system  for  a  better. 

The  train  was  backed  more  than  twenty 
miles  to  the  jtmction,  and  we  took  the  upper,  or 
Kent  County  road.  It  was  the  same  country 
over  again,  with  a  slight  improvement.  The 
upland — if  one  can  call  it  so — of  the  jieninsula 
is  a  dead  level,  with  scarcely  dip  enough  in  any 


direction  for  the  water  to  run  off.  The  undu- 
lations commence  with  the  creeks,  as  they 
slowly  go  down  their  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet 
to  tide-water ;  and  there  is  more  beauty  of 
landscape  as  well  as  more  fertility  of  soil  along 
the  shores.  We  found  this  to  be  the  case  on 
all  of  the  four  branches  to  the  Chesapeake. 

Again  a  halt  on  the  track,  and  carriages  for 
the  uncompleted  three  miles  to  Chestertown. 
We  were  nearer  the  water  than  at  Centreville : 
the  country  rolled  in  broader  waves,  and  there 
were  some  fresh  glimpses  over  far  blue  sweeps  of 
farm-land.  Our  ajjiiroach  to  the  town  was  de- 
noted by  the  Washington  College,  as  it  is  called, 
though  hnrdly  more  than  an  ordinary  school  at 
present.  Washington  endowed  it  with  fifty 
guineas;  but  the  county  or  State  does  not 
seem  to  have  very  heartily  seconded  his  con- 
tribution. The  plain  brick  building  resembles 
those  built  in  the  North  for  the  common  school 
in  villages  of  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Nearer 
the  town  there  is  a  spring,  from  which  Wash- 
ington (so  tradition  sayeth)  always 'drank  on 
his  journeys  to  and  from  Mount  Vernon  and 
riiiladelphia.  It  was  then  customary  to  cross 
the  C'hesapeake  from  Annapolis,  and  travel  up 
the  Eastern  Shore,  through  Centreville  and 
Chestertown,  to  New  Castle  or  Marcus  Hook, 
instead  of  taking  the  roundabout  road  through 
Baltimore.  This  was  also  the  older  and  richer 
region  at  that  time,  and  the  Southern  states- 
men were  sure  of  a  lordly  hosjiitality  at  the 
end  of  every  day's  stage  in  their  ])onderous 
chaises. 

The  broad,  main  street  of  Chestertown  sug- 
gests the  entrance  to  some  ancient  cajjital.  Its 
venerable  mansions,  many  of  them  in  excellent 
preservation — its  bank,  court-house,  hotel,  and 
churches — would  be  disapjjointing  if  the  corn 
fields  succeeded  them  on  the  other  side :  but, 
instead,  there  is  the  broad  expanse  of  Chester 
River,  bordered  by  gardens  and  stately  homes. 
Into  one  of  these  we  were  taken,'  vokns  vo- 
lens,  and  there,  from  a  breezy  portico  in  the 
rear,  saw  the  twilight  deepen  over  the  charm- 
ing water  view  until  the  hostess  called  us  to 
crabs,  fried  chickens,  and  waffles,  such  as  only 
the  Eastern  Shore  can  give.  I  could  have  be- 
lieved myself  in  England,  there  was  such  an  air 
of  antique  comfort  and  order  about  the  place. 
It  was  only  too  attractive,  for  our  plans  com- 
manded us  to  leave  when  the  open-hearted  hos- 
pitality of  our  host  made  us  feel  most  at  home. 

On  our  return  to  the  train  I  heard  the  first 
indirect  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
change  which  came  witli  the  war.  We  met  a 
company  of  negro  laborers  returning  from  their 
work  in  the  dusk,  singing  as  they  went  home- 
ward. "A  few  years  ago,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  ''they  always  sang,  but  this,  you 
will  notice,  is  the  first  we  have  heard." 

"Are  they,  then,  so  unhappy  since  they  are 
free?"  I  asked. 

After  a  little  hesitation  he  said,  "They  have 
cares  now  which  they  didn't  know  then." 

"It  is  a  good  thing,"  I  could   not  help  re- 
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riuuking:  "if  tlicy  begin  to  feel  care  for  their 
future,  they  have  ah-etidy  learned  something." 

This  seemed  to  bo  a  view  of  the  matter 
wliicli  the  gentleman  had  not  considered.  Sim- 
ihir  opinions  to  liis  own  were  frequently  sug- 
gested to  ns  in  a  delicate  way,  but  the  tone 
was  always  regretful  rather  than  bitter.  In- 
deed, I  should  have  been  better  satisfied  if  our 
hosts  had  not  taken  such  evident  pains  to  sup- 
press any  expression  of  what  many  of  them 
must  still  feel  in  their  hearts.  I,  at  least,  went 
to  the  Eastern  Shore  prepared  to  hear  a  frank 
discontent,  ])ossil)ly  a  little  expressed  hostility 
to  the  government,  and  to  hear  it  jiatiently  and 
tolerantly.  When  men  can  exchange  the  most 
conflicting  views  without  irritation  they  are  al- 
ready half  reconciled.  In  the  one  or  two  in- 
stances where  I  was  able  to  apinoach  the  sub- 
ject I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  spirit  in 
which  my  advances  were  met. 

It  had  long  been  dark  when  we  reached  the 
train,  and  of  our  night's  travel  I  know  nothing. 
We  awoke  at  Middletown,  and  started  early 
(leaving  the  main  line  at  ('biyton)  f(;r  a  trip 
down  the  Maiyland  and  Delaware  road,  a 
branch  some  fifty  miles  in  length,  running  south- 
vi^estward  through  (/arolina  and  Talbot  coun- 
ties to  Oxford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Choptank 
Kiver.  It  is  a  fine,  open  country,  easily  im- 
proved, apparently  healthy,  and  offering  siudi 
inducements  in  the  way  of  mild  winters,  cheap 
lands,  and  nearness  to  markets  that  the  absence 
of  immigration  seemed  to  call  for  some  special 
explanation.  Why  should  Eastern  and  Nortli- 
crH  farmers  go  to  Iowa  or  N(;braska  when  such  a 
region  lies  within  tWenty-four  hours  of  Maine  or 
Vermont  ?  Until  very  recently  immigration  has 
been  practically  discouraged,  not  alone  thrcnigh 
the  hostile  sentiment  of  the  old  ])ropriefors, 
but  also  through  their  reluctance  to  i)art  with 
any  portion  of  their  large  (and  generally  en- 
cumbered) estates.  It  has  been  held  to  be  more 
"aristocratic"  to  ])ossess  a  thousand  heavily 
mortgaged  than  a  hundred  free  acres.  Large 
estates  belong  to  "blood,"  whi(;h  is  still  a  word 
of  great  potency  in  the  world.  I  don't  know 
how  many  times  during  that  day  the  birth- 
place of  someljody's  grandfather  was  ])ointed 
out  to  me.  Utterly  unknown  names  and  gen- 
ealogies were  explained  with  a  ])a(ience  and  an 
enthusiasm  which  prcsujiposed  the  profoundest 
interest  on  my  jiart.  Where  such  a  temlency 
is  universal — at  least  among  nil  men  of  middle 
age  —  it  betrays  a  feeling  which  no  argument 
will  touch.  It  is  so  simple  and  candid,  so  nat- 
ural, by  reason  of  inhoitancc  and  education, 
that  we  had  best  let  it  alone,  and  trust  to  the 
slow  influence  of  example.  One  man  of  line 
character  and  true  refinement,  ignorant  of  iiis 
ancestors,  will  eifect  more  by  his  life  in  such 
a  region  than  all  i)roj)agandists  for  the  dignity 
of  labor. 

Easton,  which  we  reached  early  in  the  fore- 
noon, is  the  largest  town  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
actually  containing  2000  inhabitants,  although 
all  the  others  claim  to  have  that  number.  It  is 
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a  bright,  clean,  cheerful  place,  still  keeping  its 
old-time  mansions  and  gardens,  but  keeping 
them  in  good  condition.  The  dilapidation  of 
the  past  is  hardly  seen,  and  one  feels  a  fresher 
breeze  of  the  present  while  driving  through  the 
busy,  shaded  streets.  Grand  old  trees,  singly 
or  in  gionps,  stud  the  surrounding  landscape; 
fine  old  farm-houses  (I  was  about  to  say  "halls" 
and  "manors")  are  visible  in  the  distance;  and 
a  drive  of  two  miles  to  the  north  brings  you  to 
the  blue  inlets  and  bays  of  Miles  Kiver,  and  the 
quiet,  i)asloraI  beauty  of  their  shores. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  joined  our  party  for 
the  further  trip  to  Oxford,  ten  miles  distant. 
The  wheat  and  corn  fields,  the  tall  woods  of 
pine   and  white  oak,  and   the   hollows   giown 
with  persimmon  and  sweet-gum  soon  flew  ])ast, 
and  the  great  bay,  six  miles  broad,  opened  be- 
fore us,  its  capes  and  islands  hiding  the  Chesa- 
peake beyond.     The  train  halted  at  the  beacli, 
where  winds  and  waves  invited  to  a  ]>ath  ;   but 
those  of  us   who  jilunged  into   the  tepid  tide 
were  so  sharj)ly  stung  by  sea-nettles  that  we 
came  out  again  in  no  very  condbrtalde  plight. 
Turning  toward  Oxfoid,  I  first  saw,  as  I  suj)- 
'  posed,  a  ruined  abbey — walls,  buttresses,   and 
j  p(mited  windows  of  gray  stone — on  a  knoll  be- 
'  side  the  water.      But  it  was  simjjly  an  unfinish- 
j  ed  church,  commenced  on  too  ambitious  a  scale, 
and  now  more  pictures(pie  in  its  ruin  than  it 
I  ever  could  have  been  if  completed.      Oxford, 
two  hundred  years  old  or  more,  has,  I  should 
guess,  one  inhabitant  for  each  year  of  its  age. 
I  It  is  a  dream  of  another  continent.      I'eforo  one 
house  there  is  a  grape-vine  a  foot  in  diameter, 
brought  from  Guertiscy,  perhai)s  in  ('harles  II. 's 
time;  a  large  I'inglish  walnut-tree  grows  on  the 
beach,  the  Scotch  thistle  thrusts  its  yellow  blos- 
;  som  through  old  garden  palings,  and  the  fig-tree 
j  has  almost  become  a  wild  bush.    Another  plant 
glows  there,  of  which  the  inhabitants  uncon 
sciously  eat:   in  Oxford  it  is  always  afternoon. 
Why,  the  half  hour  we  [iassed  in  loitering  thiough 
its  silent  streets  was  equal  to  a  night's  sleep! 
I  know  not  what  heraldic  j)hantoms  hover  ove:- 
j  the  ])lace  and  soothe  the  life-long  slumber  of 
I  the  inhabitants,  but  they  must  be  pleasant,  for 
the  peojjle  are  apjiarently  as  hap])y  as  they  are 
indolent.      To  me  Oxford  was  a  sur|)rise  and  a 
charm.      I  shall  never  thiidi  of  the  i>lace  but  as 
'  a  fortunate  haven  of  escape  from  the  stormv 
I  worry  of  our  American  life. 
I       Afterward,  at  another  ]»lacc,  when  a  blight 
I  young  lady  said  to  me,  "  We  are  all  poor  now — 
we  have  lost  our  labor,"  I  answered,  "Hut  yo^. 
j  have  so  many  luxuries  for  nothing:  the  finest 
fish,  crabs,  and  oysters  at  your  door;   canvas- 
back,  red-head,  and  other  ducks  in  the  season  ; 
fruit,  wild  as  well  as  cultivated  ;  sailing,  bath- 
ing, and  easy  communication  with  the  world." 
There  is  no  farm  in  Talbot  County,  I  am  told, 
more  than  five  miles  from  navigable  water.    The 
whole  country  is  i)enetrated,  like  the  coast  of 
Norway,  with  broad,  winding  fiords  of  the  (.'hesa- 
peake.      The  winters  are  just  severe  enough  to 
fill   the   ice-hoiises — rarclv  below  ciglitcen  de- 
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grees — and  the  tig  and  pomegranate  flourish  in 
tlie  open  air.  The  climate  is  healtiiy,  in  spite 
of  mahu-ious  rumors,  for  the  hvrge  frames,  fresh 
color,  and  apparent  vigor  of  the  people  are  the 
best  testimony. 

Our  visit  was  too  brief  for  more  than  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  tlie  present  feelings  of 
tlie  old  residents.  All  of  them  protested  to  me 
that  they  had  no  prejudice  against  immigration, 
and  some  confessed  that  the  large  estates  were 
now  an  evil.  The  large,  irregular  peninsula  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Oho])tank  bays  has  long 
been  divided  into  smaller  farms,  and  has  flour- 
ished in  consequence  ;  but  near  Easton  there  is 
still  one  estate  which  produces  30,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  Marl  and  ntuck  are  at  hand  for  ma- 
nuring, and  the  soil,  which  is  only  sandy  in  oc- 
casional belts,  resi)onds  grateftdly  to  every  at- 
tention which  it  receives.  From  all  I  could  ob- 
serve or  hear,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  old 
prejudices — which  were  greatly  dependent  on 
the  isolation,  not  only  of  the  whole  ])eninsula, 
but  of  its  diflerent  districts — are  beginning  to 
yield.  !Some  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  seemed 
to  have  been  shut  t:p  in  the])alace  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  for  a  hundred  years,  so  strangely  did 
thei'  views  of  life  hint  of  a  remote  jiast  (as,  for 
instance,  the  establishment  by  law  of  diflerent 
costumes  for  diflerent  classes  of  society  !);  but 
many  of  the  younger  men  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  world  has  changed,  and  their  du- 
ties have  changed  with  it. 

The  Eastern  Shore  has  these  advantages  over 
Virginia — that  the  soil  has  been  only  discour- 
aged, not  exhausted  ;  that  the  new  order  of 
things  is  not  new  enough  (for  this  part  of  Dela- 
ware has  been  practically  free  for  fifty  years)  to 
be  angrily  resisted;  and  that  its  future i)rosper- 
ity  depends  on  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable fruit-growing  regions  in  the  world. 
Southern  New  Jersey,  which  lies  opi)Osite  to  it, 
has  a  much  less  favorable  soil;  the  rich  levels 
of  Lombardy  have  not  a  more  auspicious  cli- 
tnate.  The  means  of  transportation  by  the 
Delaware  Railroad  are  direct  and  rapid.  Fruit 
delivered  at  Dover  in  the  afternoon  reaches  New 
York  by  daylight  next  morning,  in  freight  cars 
specially  constructed  for  ventilation  and  smooth 
running.  Tlie  four  branches  to  the  Chesapeake 
will  soon  demonstrate  to  the  old  ^laryland  fami- 
lies the  profits  of  this  special  culture  on  small 
fanns,  will  bind  them  by  interest  to  the  section 
with  which  they  are  geographically  connected, 
and  gradually  reconcile  them  to  the  inevitable 
change  in  their  fortunes.  Transmitted  ideas 
are  always  the  most  stubbornly  held.  Even  if 
a  community,  after  a  while,  discovers  that  it  is 
nearly  alone  in  holding  them,  that  very  circum- 
stance is  accepted  as  an  honorable  distinction. 
I  heartily  sympathize  with  an  aflectionate  re- 
gard for  the  past,  botli  of  families  and  commu- 
nities ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than  to  set 
the  standard  of  life  behind  instead  of  before  us. 

The  development  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  like 
that    of    Virginia,  and,  I    suspect,  the    entire 


j  South,  depends  on  the  young  men,  of  course, 
]  yet  it  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  women. 
If  the  latter  could  see  that  their  views  of  gen- 
j  tility  are  rather  those  which  the  early  settlers 
'  brought  with  them  two  centuries  ago  than  those 
!  of  even  aristocratic  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
'  they  wouhl  not  discourage  necessary,  honest. 
inaiili/  labor  in  the  men.  Their  own  time  would 
be  spent  in  some  beneficent  form  of  activity, 
instead  of  vain  lamentations  for  a  vanished 
glory.  They  are  quick,  naturally  intelligent, 
and  possess  many  admirable  instincts ;  and 
perlia[)s  they  are  not  aware  of  the  power  which 
they  collectively  possess  in  fixing  the  governing 
ideas  of  their  own  society.  During  the  war 
they  exercised  their  will  to  the  utmost  without 
needing  the  ballot ;  there  could  be  no  better 
evidence  of  the  genuine,  intrinsic  influence 
which  woman  possesses  over  man.  But  when 
I  think  of  noblesse,  my  thoughts  involuntarily 
turn  to  a  princess  of  an  ancient  line  who 
broiled  a  beefsteak  for  me  when  I  was  hungry, 
and  to  a  most  accomplished  and  retined  baron- 
ess who,  in  days  of  necessity,  did  the  washing 
for  herself  and  children.  It  is  the  very  qual- 
ity of  a  noble  character  that  it  can  not  be  de- 
graded by  any  necessary  action.  Manual  labor, 
per  se,  is  not  agreeable :  we  all  know  that ;  bur 
we  might  as  Avell  socially  disqualify  a  family 
for  having  dyspepsia  as  for  the  labor  that  comes 
of  duty. 

It  was  easier,  we  found,  to  arrive  at  Easton 
than  to  leave.      We  were  tempted  by  the  offer 
of  a  terraj)in  supper,  a  bridal  reception,  and 
more  i>rivate  hospitality  than  we  were  individ- 
uals to  accept ;   but  the  schedule  of  our  S{)eciai 
train  was  laid  in  advatice,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled   to    adhere    to    it.      Running   back    the 
branch  we  took  the  main  line   to   Dover,  the 
capital    of   the    State    of   Sauls — Delaware,   I 
mean.      Again    carriages  and    untiring    hosts, 
who  carried  us  through  the  pretty,  flourishing 
i  town,  the  incredible  blackberry  fields  and  peach 
j  orchards   around,  until  we  were  well  imbued 
:  with  the  capacities  of  the  country.      It  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  California  orchard  that 
;  I    have   seen   on   the  Athmtic  coast.      At   the 

charming  home  of  Mr.  H we   found  the 

;  first  well-kept   turf,  and   a   profusion   of   rare 

roses.      The   shore   of  Delaware  Bay,  a  few 

'  miles  distant,  is  low  and  marshy,  unlike    the 

bold,  dry  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.     In  Dover 

j  there  are  already  many  Northern  families,  and 

the  town  is  growing  through  the  increase  of 

!  their  new  and  elegant  homes. 

Our  own  little  comjiany  was  increased  very 

;  agreeably  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  place,  who 

joined  us  for  the  remainder  of  the  excursion. 

1  It  was  already  sunset  when  we  took  the  train 

and    sj)ed    southward,   our    destination    being 

:  Cambridge,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Dorchester 

and  Delaware  road,  the  last  of  the  four  west- 

'  ern  branches.      Until  it  grew  too  dark  to  see 

I  them,  there   were    peach   orchards   on   either 

hand,  part  of  that  harvest  of  t/iree  ami  a  quarter 

mi/lions  of  baskets,  which  is  the  growers'  esti- 
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male  ior  iltlh  h^tuhon.  The  incrtatrc  in  ili<;  pro- 
duction of  berries  ix  even  more  remarkable. 

It  was  quite  late  when  we  reache*!  Cam- 
bri'lj{e,  an<i  1  bad  gone  to  bed  befoie  the  train 
hitopped,  mit»)<ing  the  ebanee — wbieli  fell  iipotj 
the  fortunate  prehident  —  of  meeting  f>orne 
JadicH  of  the  place  wljo  had  Hlrolled  to  the 
>«tation.  lu  t}»e  njorning  my  nri»t  view  was  of 
a  *>}i('.(',t  of  Kparklirjg  blue  water,  the  (/boplank 
^originally  Clio/t-Uxuk,  which  mearjt*  "  Jilue 
Water  "j,  the  next  of  a  >!^pray  of  (liplendid 
acacia  blo«)«omi«,  goldetf,  tij>p<;d  with  ro!»y 
mist,  from  a  tree  which  Mr.  C- had  dis- 
covered in  returning  from  his  nestled  bath. 
The  town,  across  a  bridged  inlet,  shotje  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  rich  foliag(}  in  which  its 
houses  were  buried  r<^cked  in  a  bieeze  so  pure 
and  fresh  that  it  seemed  to  recreai<;  the  w(;rld. 
This  cheerful  impresi^ion  ren»aincd  with  us;  it 
would  be  difiicult  lo  bud  a  more  delightful  lit- 
tle plac,<i  than  Cambridge.  As  old  as  its  Massa- 
chusetts namesake,  it  has  not  even  yet  reached 
the  conventional  2000  inhabitants;  but  it  has 
more  good,  and  fewer  mouhJy,  dilapidated 
houses  than  any  ancient  town  wc  saw.  I  no- 
ticed four  hotels,  a^tvy  one  of  which  looke<l 
comfortable.  Home  of  the  hou'res  must  be 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  for  they  are 
built  with  bricks  broiight  from  England  ;  and 
theirs  is  an  horjored  and  respectable,  not  a 
neglected,  age. 

(Jur  many  hosts  took  us  to  see  a  pla<,'e  on 
the  shore  which  was  a  v<;ry  "home  of  ancient 
j>eace."  The  low  house,  with  its  gambrel 
joof,  overlooked  the  water;  its  rooms  were 
paneled  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  stately  gentle- 
men and  danjes  of  a  past  century  looked  upon 
us  from  the  walls.  C>n  the  small  but  nobly 
timbered  lawn  grew  the  crape-tnyrile  of  the 
South  ;  and  there  was  a  giant  apricot-tree,  fifty 
leet  high,  and  laden  with  bushels  of  ripening 
fruit:  it  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  In  the  record- 
room  of  the  court-house  we  saw  some  of  the 
ancierit  volumes,  with  documents  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1005,  Vet,  in  spite  of  these 
evidences  of  antiquity,  J  heard  less  of  ancestors 
than  in  other  places,  J  was  told — and  do  not 
doubt  the  fact — that  the  broad  rivers,  as  the 
inlets  of  the  Chesapeake  are  called,  are  posi- 
live  lines  of  division,  marking  boundaries  of 
chara<:ter,  relationship,  social  intercourse,  hab- 
its, and  manners.  J  must  add,  however,  that 
we  found  no  different  degrees  of  cordiality  in 
meeting  the  people  of  four  sections. 

'J*he  president  had  arrarjged  to  leave  at  elev- 
en o'clock,  and  gave  orders  ax.'cordingly  ;  but 
we  must  first  visit  the  beautiful,  bold  river- 
•^hore,  gather  mountain  cherries  {Prvnim  cera- 
Kua),  and  inspect  an  Indian  "kitchen-midden" 
of  oyster-shell« ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  at 
eleven  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  treated,  with 
twenty  more,  at  Mr,  li \  table,  with  dev- 
iled crabs  and  fried  chickens  before  us.  "  Time 
was  made  for  slaves"  seems  to  be  a  truism  on 
lljii  Eastern  fShore ;   but  who  could   think  of 


time— or  even  tide — seated  at  such  a  table? 
Deviled  crabs,  Huch  as  we  enjf>yed,  are  as  soft 
as  flowers  for  the  old  thief's  foot  to  fall  upon  ; 
and  so  he  went  unhe(^ded,  and  the  locomotive 
blew  off  its  unnecessary  steam,  until  w<;  finally 
escjiped  with  barely  time  for  a  clear  track. 
The  delay  was  doubly  fortunate,  for  it  erjabled 
us  lo  carry  some  of  the  Cambridge  ladies  with 
us  as  far  as  the  juncti<m  at  tSeal'ord. 

lielow  this  point,  on  the  main  line,  the  coun 
try  changes  in  c-haracier.  The  soil  giows  sandy, 
the  pine  di^pUees  the  oak,  and  the  farms  have 
a  shabby,  irnpoverislied  air.  A  few  miles  be- 
low »S<;aford  is  Delrnar,  on  the  line  (its  natne 
compounded  of /A/  aware  and  jU<f/-yland),  and 
vv('  pres<Mi»ly  readied  Salisbiiry,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Wicomico  and  I'ocotnoke  branch,  which 
run*  eastward  some  thirty  miles  lo  IJerlin,  near 
the  Atlantic,  We  seem,  however,  to  ha\e 
reached  North  Carolina.  Hwamps  of  pitie  and 
cypress,  saw-iiiills,  roads  deep  in  satid,  scanty 
cultivation,  are  the  features  here,  as  on  the 
road  from  Weldon  to  Wilmington,  We  caught 
a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  place  while  waiting  for 
the  lierlin  train  to  give  us  the  track,  and  then 
sped  away  through  forests  and  swamps  for  the 
latter  town. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise — the  warm, 
cozy-looking  little  place,  on  ♦he  head  waters 
of  the  J^;comoke,  Dusty  and  old,  though  not 
with  th<;  venerable  dignity  of  the  towns  on  the 
Eastern  FShore;,  it  looked  comfortable;  and 
when  our  new  and  large  and  jolly  friends  pro- 
posed a  drive  to  HinepuxetJt  Hound,  with  tjie 
prospect  of  a  boat  to  carry  us  across  to  the  At- 
lar»tic  beach,  we  hailed  the  goo<l  fortune  which 
had  delivered  us  into  their  hands.  Six  level 
miles  through  the  woods  an<l  fi(jlds  brought  us 
to  a  neat  farm-house,  whi<h  be<'ornes  a  hotel 
at  will;  and  h«ire  a  late  supper  was  ordered, 
althougfj  the  rnod<'st  landlord  jyiotested  thai  he 
w;is  out  of  i'.\'it\\  thing  but  "  cbicketjs  and  sich." 
IJeyond  the  house  a  natural  green  meadow 
siretclnid  to  the  )-ound,  which  lay  like  a  sheet 
of  pearly  glass,  two  or  three  miles  in  breadifi, 
a  sandy  bar  to  tlie  east  di\iding  it  from  the 
open  ocean.  The  sun  was  already  low,  the 
sloop  was  waiting,  and  we  speedily  pushed  out 
into  the  beautiful  solitude  of  water  and  sky. 
The  farm  tavern  was  tlie  ordy  dwelling  in  sight  ; 
north  and  south  stretched  the  quicjt  sound,  with 
its  broad  border  of  marshy  green,  and  a  level- 
topped  forest  b<;hind.  There  was  no  boat  visi- 
ble excejit  our  own,  and  nothing  to  l>e  seen  on 
the  sandy  pronjontory,  whif.h  stretches  fifty 
miles  southward  until  it  reaches  (Jhincoteague 
Inlet,  except  two  or  three  wild  j>onies. 

The  beach,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breaxJth, 
rises  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  There 
are  some  sheds  for  bathers  and  excursionists, 
facing  the  Atlantic,  which  here,  growing  gray 
in  the  sunset,  rolled  in,  and  broke  in  long, 
heavy,  lazy  swells.  It  was  to<»  tempting;  a 
look  at  the  sand  assured  us  that  sea-nettles 
were  unknown,  and  we  presently  met  the  great, 
lifting  masse*  of   water,  and  rode  them  as  if 
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they  were  tame  elephants.  Of  all  coast  bath- 
ing this  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  The  sand, 
which  is  like  velvet  to  the  feet,  has  a  gradual 
slope  ;  there  is  no  perceptible  under-tow  or  side 
current ;  and  the  lazy  force  of  the  huge  waves, 
which  subside  rather  than  break  violently,  al- 
lows the  bather  to  rock  and  swing  upon  them 
with  a  new  sense  of  luxury,  'J'he  temperature 
of  the  sea  Avas  perfect,  and  nothing  but  the 
falling  twilight  called   us  back  to  the   shore. 

W and  C ,  outside  the  swells,  floated 

on  their  backs  like  contented  nautili,  and  were 
hardly  to  be  enticed  to  the  strand,  even  by  the 
prospect  of  "chickens  and  sich," 

The  "sich"  being  oysters  and  delicate  fish, 
fresh  from  the  water,  we  marveled  at  our  land- 
lord's modesty.  Often  as  the  dishes  needed 
to  be  replenished,  fresh  stores  never  failed,  un- 
til, filled,  refreshed,  and  satisfied  to  the  very 
marrow  of  our  bones,  we  drove  back  through 
the  darkness  to  Berlin.  The  many  delays  oc- 
casioned by  hospitality  obliged  us  to  again  cor- 
rect the  failures  in  our  programme  by  night 
travel.  But,  before  going  further,  I  must  say 
a  word  about  the  outside  land,  known  at  this 
point  as  Sinepuxcnt  Beach,  but  further  south 
as  Assateagne  Island.  One  can  travel  upon 
it,  between  ocean  and  sound,  the  whole  dis- 
tance to  Chincoteague  Inlet,  finding  a  habita- 
tion about  once  in  a  dozen  miles.  Toward  its 
southern  extremity  it  becomes  broader,  and  is 
somewhat  populated.  This  is  the  breeding- 
place  of  a  race  of  ponies,  which  run  wild,  feed- 
ing on  the  strong  beach  grass,  except  once  a 
year,  when  they  arc  herded,  the  colts  branded 
with  their  owners'  marks,  and  the  mature  ani- 
mals sold.  Those  I  saw  were  very  handsome 
creatures,  of  a  bright  bay  color,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  Mexican  mustang.  The  Sinepuxcnt 
expands  into  the  broader  Chincoteague  Sound, 
the  haunt  of  sturdy  fishermen,  of  unmixed  En- 
glish stock.  The  poorer  classes  of  all  this  re- 
gion are  rough  and  ignorant,  but  very  good- 
natured  and  hosj)itable. 

Accomac  and  Northampton  are  the  two 
counties  of  Virginia.  The  same  peculiarity  of 
deep  inlets  on  the  Chesapeake  and  sounds  and 
sandy  islands  on  the  Atlantic  side  continues  all 
the  way  down  to  Cape  Charles.  Cobb's  Island, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  cape,  has  a  large  hotel, 
and  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  people  of  Balti- 
more and  Norfolk.  Here  the  climate  is  mild 
enough  for  both  cotton  and  rice.  In  a  few 
more  years  the  Peninsular  Railroad  will  un- 
doubtedly be  pushed  down  to  Clierrystone  Inlet, 
within  thirty-five  miles  of  Norfolk. 

I  went  to  bed  on  leaving  Berlin,  and  slopt 
soundly  until  awakened  by  the  incessant  noise 
of  rolling  barrels.  We  were  upon  the  pier  at 
CrisHcld,  and  three  steamers  beside  us  were 
taking  on  their  freight.  My  companions  were, 
in  addition,  tormented  by  mos(pntoes  ;  so  we  all 
arose  early  and  looked  about  us.  The  bay  here 
is  a  part  of  Tangier  Sound,  divided  by  three 
large  islands  from  the  main  body  of  the  Chesa- 
peake.     Crisfield,  which  is  a  new  place,  built 


on  a  foundation  of  oyster-shells,  is  the  terminus 
of  the  road,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Wilmington  and  eighty-five  miles  north 
of  Norfolk.  The  three  steamers  left  during  our 
stay — one  for  the  latter  city,  one  for  the  Acco- 
mac shore,  and  one  for  Wilmington  by  sea.  The 
small  population  lives  by  fishing  and  by  opening 
oysters  during  the  season.  Last  year's  expor- 
tation of  oysters,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
about  nine  thousand  tons.  The  water  fairly 
swarms  with  fish  and  crabs,  and  the  marshes 
around  are  a  paradise  for  the  sportsman. 

I  can  not  recount  all  the  prospects  of  future 
growth  and  trade  which  Avei'e  explained  to  me 
here,  as  at  the  other  points  touched  in  our  ex- 
cursion. My  aim  is  to  describe  briefly  what  I 
saw,  neither  disparaging  nor  favoring  any  spe- 
cial section  of  the  peninsula.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle of  it  which  does  not  oii'er  a  fair  field  for  de- 
velopment. I  found  every  where  fewer  marshes, 
less  sand,  a  more  capable  soil,  and  greater  facil- 
ities for  improvement  than  previous  reports  had 
led  me  to  believe. 

Around  Crisfield  the  principal  crop  was  sweet- 
potatoes.  The  land  rises  very  slowly  from  the 
water  level ;  but  after  we  had  passed  through 
ten  or  twelve  miles  of  pine,  oak,  and  cypress 
forest,  with  an  occasional  holly-tree,  we  found 
beautiful  fields  and  orchards,  new  dwellings,  and 
a  promise  of  prosperity,  at  West  over.  Between 
this  ])oint  and  Salisbury  there  is  Princess  Anne, 
a  small  but  dignified  little  place,  where  w^e  ig- 
norantly  ran  away  from  and  seemed  to  slight, 
without  intending  it,  a  very  graceful  and  gener- 
ous welcome.  The  train  was  again  behind  its 
arranged  time,  with  a  regular  passenger  train 
chasing  it ;  so,  taking  some  of  our  Berlin  friends 
on  board  at  Salisbury,  we  hurried  back  into  Del- 
aware for  our  last  branch  excursion  to  Lewes 
and  the  Breakwater. 

But  from  the  junction  at  Harrington  to  the 
ocean  we  were  no  longer  tourists.  The  trij) 
took  on  more  and  more  of  a  social  character. 
There  were  fresh  guests  at  Milford,  others  at 
Georgetown.  The  train  made  a  mile  a  minute. 
There  was  fishing  on  the  pier,  bathing  in  the 
surflcss  water  inside  of  Cape  Henlopen,  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  costly  breakwater  and  ice- 
breaker, and  a  dinner  prolonged  over  the  re- 
turning miles.  I  will  not  chronicle  further 
than  to  mention  the  cordial  atmosphere  in 
which  men  of  the  most  different  experiences 
and  opinions  harmonized  on  a  common  social 
ground  ;  and  there  was  no  new  feature  of  the 
region  to  be  added  to  previous  observations. 
We  went  northward,  dropping  some  of  our 
company  at  every  principal  station,  until,  be- 
yond Clayton,  reduced  to  our  original  four,  wo 
sat  down  to  fresh  pipes  of  reflection,  and  com- 
pared our  impressions. 

I  give  you  the  bearing  of  my  own,  corrected 
by  three  compasses  which  but  slightly  varied. 
If  this  sluill  incline  any  liberal,  clear-eyed,  in- 
telligent summer  tourist  to  run  down  the  East- 
ern Shore  and  see  for  himself,  I  feel  sure  he  will 
come  back  well  satisfied  with  his  experience. 


HANNAH  JANE. 
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By  petroleum  V.  NASBY. 


AT    UEK   OLD    HOME   IN    TIKETON    I'AUSON    AVKllY    MADE    U8    ONE. 


Abel  Mkuriweatiier,  Kepresentative  ix  Congress  from  the  Thirty-third  District 
OF  Indiana — Lawyer,  Writer,  Orator — solves  one  Social  Problem. 

She  isn't  half  so  handsome  as  when,  twentj*  years  agone, 
At  her  old  home  in  Piketon  Parson  Avery  made  ns  one ; 
The  great  house  crowded  fidl  of  guests  of  every  degree, 
The  girls  all  envying  Hannali  Jane,  the  boys  all  envying  me. 

Her  fingers  then  were  taper,  and  her  skin  was  white  as  milk, 
Her  brown  hair — what  a  mess  it  was !    and  soft  and  fine  as  silk ; 
No  Avind-moved  willow  by  a  brook  had  ever  such  a  grace, 
The  form  of  Aphrodite,  with  a  pure  Madonna  face. 

She  had  but  meagre  schooling :    her  little  notes  to  me 

Were  full  of  crooked  pot-books,  and  the  worst  orthography. 

Her  "dear"  she  spelled  with  double  <?,  and  "kiss"  witli  but  one  .<?  ; 

But  when  one's  crazed  with  passion,  what's  a  letter  more  or  less? 

She  blundered  in  her  writing,  and  she  blundered  when  she  spoke, 
And  every  rule  of  syntax  that  old  Murray  made  she  broke ; 
But  she  was  beautiful  and  fresh,  and  I— well,  I  was  young: 
Her  form  and  face  o'erbalanced  all  the  blunders  of  her  tongue. 
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I  was  but  little  better.     True,  I'd  longer  been  at  school ; 
My  tongue  and  pen  were  run,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  by  rule : 
But  that  was  all.     The  neighbors  round,  who  both  of  us  well  knew, 
I'^aid — which  I  believed — she  was  the  better  of  the  two. 

All's  changed:    the  light  of  seventeen's  no  longer  in  her  eyes; 
Her  wavy  hair  is  gone — that  loss  the  coiffeur's  art  supplies  ; 
Her  form  is  thin  and  angular;  she  slightly  forward  bends; 
Her  fingers,  once  so  shapely,  now  are  stumpy  at  the  ends. 

Slie  knows  but  very  little,  and  in  little  are  we  one  ; 

The  beauty  rare  that  more  than  hid  that  great  defect  is  gone. 

My  parvenu  relations  now  deride,  my  homely  wife. 

And  pity  me  that  I  am  tied  to  such  a  clod  for  life. 

I  know  there  is  a  difference :    at  reception  and  leve'e 

The  brightest,  wittiest,  and  most  famed  of  women  smile  on  me ; 

And  every  where  I  hold  my  ])lace  among  the  greatest  men  ; 

And  sometimes  sigh,  with  Whittier's  judge,  "Alas!    it  miglit  have  been. 

When  they  all  crowd  around  me,  stately  dames  and  bi-illiant  belles, 
And  yield  to  me  the  homage  that  all  great  success  compels. 
Discussing  art  and  state-craft,  and  literature  as  well, 
From  Homer  down  to  Thackeray,  and  ^Swedenborg  on  "Hell," 

I  can't  forget  that  from  these  streams  my  wife  has  never  quaffed. 
Has  never  with  ()i)helia  wept,  nor  with  Jack  Falstaff  laughed ; 
Of  authors,  actors,  artists — why,  she  hardly  knows  the  names; 
She  slept  while  I  was  speaking  on  the  Alabama  claims. 


WUEN   TUFA'    AI.I.    07.0\VD    AROUND   iME,  STATELY   DAMES    AND   BEILLIANT    BELLES. 


HANNAH  JANE. 


SIIK   MADE  11EKSI5LF  MOST    WILLINGLY    A    HOUSEHOLD 


I  can't  forget —     Just  at  this  point  another  form  appears — 
The  wife  1  wedded  as  she  was  before  my  ])rosperons  years ; 
I  travel  o'er  the  dreary  road  we  traveled  side  by  side, 
And  wonder  what  my  share  would  be  if  Justice  should  divide. 

She  had  four  hundred  dollars  left  her  from  the  old  estate ; 
On  that  we  married,  and,  thus  poorly  armored,  faced  our  fate. 
I  wrestled  with  my  books ;    her  task  was  harder  far  than  mine- 
'Twas  how  to  make  two  hundred  dollars  do  the  work  of  nine. 

At  last  I  was  admitted ;    then  I  had  my  legal  lore, 
An  office  with  a  stove  and  desk,  of  books  perhaps  a  score ; 
She  had  her  beauty  and  her  youth,  and  some  housewifely  skill, 
And  love  for  me  and  faith  in  me,  and  back  of  that  a  will, 

I  had  no  friends  behind  me — no  influence  to  aid  ; 
I  worked  and  fought  for  every  little  inch  of  ground  I  made. 
And  how  she  fought  beside  me!    never  woman  lived  on  less: 
In  two  long  years  she  never  spent  a  single  cent  for  dress. 

Ah !   how  she  cried  for  joy  when  my  first  legal  fight  was  won, 
When  our  eclipse  passed  partly  by,  and  we  stood  in  the  sun  ! 
The  fee  was  fifty  dollars — 'twas  the  wo;k  of  half  a  year — 
First  captive,  lean  and  scraggy,  of  my  legal  bow  and  spear. 

I  well  remember,  when  my  coat  (the  only  one  I  had) 
Was  seedy  grown  and  tlireadbare,  and,  in  fact,  most  "  shocking 
The  tailor's  stern  remark  when  I  a  modest  order  made : 
"Cash  is  the  basis,  Sir,  on  which  we  tailors  do  our  trade.'' 


bad. 
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Her  winter  cloak  was  in  his  shop  by  noon  that  very  day ; 
She  wrought  on  hickory  shirts  at  night  that  tailor's  skill  to  pay. 
I  got  a  coat,  and  wore  it;   but  alas!    poor  Hannah  Jane 
Ne'er  went  to  church  or  lecture  till  warnn  weather  came  again. 

Our  second  season  she  refused  a  cloak  of  any  sort, 
That  I  might  have  a  decent  suit  in  which  t'  appear  in  court ; 
She  made  her  last  year's  bonnet  do  that  I  might  have  a  hat  : 
Talk  of  the  old-time,  flame -enveloped  martyrs  after  that ! 

No  negro  ever  worked  so  hard :  a  senant's  pay  to  save, 
She  made  herself  most  willingly  a  household  drudge  and  slave. 
"What  wonder  that  she  never  read  a  magazine  or  book, 
Combining  as  she  did  in  one,  nurse,  house-maid,  seamstress,  cook  I 

What  wonder  that  the  beauty  fled  that  I  once  so  adored! 
Her  beautiful  com|)lexion  my  fierce  kitchen  fire  devoured ; 
Her  plump,  soft,  rounded  arm  was  once  too  fair  to  be  concealed : 
Hard  work  for  me  that  softness  into  sinewy  strength  congealed. 

1  was  her  altar,  and  her  love  the  sacrificial  flame  : 

Ah !    with  what  pure  devotion  she  to  that  altar  came, 

And,  tearful,  flung  tliereon — alas!    I  did  not  know  it  then — 

All  that  she  was,  and  more  than  that,  all  that  she  might  have  been ! 

At  last  I  won  success.     Ah !    then  our  lives  were  wider  parted : 
I  was  far  up  the  rising  road  ;    she,  poor  girl !    where  we  started. 
I  had  tried  my  speed  and  mettle,  and  gained  strength  in  every  race  ; 
I  was  far  up  the  heights  of  life — she  drudging  at  the  base. 


i':K:!yi!i,r'ii;!!;iiii'iiiM'!!i4ri^n,:ji^,;^i^^ 


".^  Til  In 


"I    WAb    IIEK    ALTAR,    ANO    UEB    LOVE    THE    SAOIilFlClAL    KLA>1£.' 


Till':   AMi:U!(AN    HAIvON. 


She   luiiili'   \uo   l;ik(>   cncli    l;ill    (lu-   slmiii);     slio   sniil    'Iwms   uiy   I'iiii'Or  : 
Tlio  ^\illl  Mpplauso  of  list  Mini';  cruwils  \v»»s  uuisif  to  inv  cav. 
W'li.il    '^linmliis  li:ul  sin*   (o  cIicim-  lior  thcurv  soliliitlo? 
I'or   nif  slu<   li\i>il   on    rliullv    in    iimi!iliii:\l   widow  liood. 

Slio  couKlii'l    rciul   my   siu'ihIi.  lutt    \\lu>n   llio  iiii|hms  nil  iij;n'(>tl 
'I'wii^   llio  Itost   oiu'  tif  llii>  s(>ssion,  llioso  coiunuMits  slio  coiilil   ro.-ul  • 
Ami   with  n   }.',iisli  of  piulo  lliiMOiil,  wliirli    1    liiul   mwcr  loll, 
Slio  soul    iIk'iu   to  ino   in  :\   nolo,  willi   linll'  llu>  wonls  nii-^.-^iu'll. 

I   to  iho   l-oj-visliiliiro  wont,  nnd  sniil   llinl   slio  slioiiM  y^o 
To  soo   tho   world    willi    ino.  nud   wlinl    llu>  world   was  doiiii';  know. 
^Vilh   tt>:ul'nl   suiilo  slio  niisw«M-od,  "No!    four  dollnis   is   ilu>   ii.i\  ; 
Tho    IkUi-s   lloiisi<   nilos   lor  lioartl   /.i;-  <>//<    is  just    llml    siiui   |>or  i\i\\." 

At    IwtMitv  oii'lit    llu»  State  lioiisi' ;    «>ii   llu>   lionrli   at    lliirt\-tliroo  ; 

At    I'oriN    o\orv    ,",alo   in    lil'o   was  o|toni>d   w  itlo   to   ino. 

1    mivsod   my    powors,  and   !;io\v,  and    mado   my    iioiiil    in   lil'i- ;    lait.  she  — 

noarin^-  suoli   paok  liorso  woary    K)ads,  what   ooiild  a   woman   lu"? 

What  oouKl  slio  l>o?     Oh,  sliamo !     I    Mush   io  think   what   slu<   has  boon: 
Tho  most   unsi^Ilish  oi'  all  wi\os  to  tho  soUishosI  of  mou. 
Yos,  jdain   and   liomoly   now  slio  is;   sho's  i«;noraiil,  'tis  truo: 
Vov  mo  sill'  ruhhod   horsoU'  (|uih^  out:    I   ropiosoni    tho  two. 

Woll,  I   supposo   that    I   mif^ht   tlo  ns  olhor  men   liavo  dom> 

First   hroak   hor  hoart   with  oold   no.L'Joot,  thou   sho\o  licr  out   aloiuv 

Tho  woihl  wtMild  say  'twas  woll,  and  nu>i-o,  would  f!;ivo  j^roal  piaiso  io  mo 

l"\ir  ha\iuj^  horno  with    "such  a   wil\''"  so  niu'omplaiiiin^ly. 

And   shall    1?      No!      Tho  oontraot    'iwixf    I  lannah,  ( iod,  and   nu' 
Was  not,  tor  »>no  «>r  twoiity  yi'ars,  hnl    lor  olianily. 
No  mattor  what    tho  world   may   think;    1   know   down   in   my   hoart 
That,  it'  oitlior,  I'm  doliiupuMii  :    slu>  has  hviivoly   dono   lu-r  part. 

Tlioro's  anolhor  world   hoyond   this;    and  on   tho   linal  day 

Will   intolh'ot   ami   loarniii;;-  'j;ainsl   suoli  dovotion   wtM.<;h? 

WluMi   iho  i;iivil  tuio  mailo  of  us  twt»  is  torn  apart  ai-Min, 

I'll   kick   tho  hi'am,  for  (lod   is  just,  and   Wo  knows    Hannah  ,Iano. 


Til  \<]    A  M  h:i;i(^\N    \\\  1U)N. 


\\\  'vuv.  Ai  'riioK-  oi-  -"I'liK  i)oi»(;i';  i'l.ii?."  •"fiii':  cicYi'i'ociJAM,"  irrc^ 


(MlArTKlJ   \\\. 
v    V  i;  s  r  i;  k  \  r  k    r  i,  a  n, 

1riTlll''I/S  j)lau  was  hastily  rovoaloil.  'I'ho 
J  position  was  o\ooodin}j;ly  ])orilous;  timo 
was  slu)rt.  and  this  was  thi>  mily  way  lU'  os- 
oapo. 

It  was  tho  priost  who  had  oonooito^l  it,  and 
ho  had  Ihounht  o\'  it.  as  tho  only  plan  hy  whioh 
llawhury's  losouo  oould  ht^  olVo»'lod.  This  iu- 
^onious  Irishman  had  also  forvm'd  anolhor  plan 
ft)r  tho  rosouo  of  Minnio  and  hor  sistor,  which 
was  to  ho  attomptod  in  tluo  ot>urso  oftinuv 

Ni»w  no  onlinary  modo  of  <'soapo  was  possi- 
lilo  t'or  llawhnry.  A  siriot  wati-h  was  kopt. 
Tho  priost.  had  nolicod  on  his  appioaoh  that 
iruards  won'  posii>d  in  dilVoront  ilinuMitms  in 
suoh  a  way  that  no  fii.uitivo  from  tlu>  houso 
oould  olndo  thom.  llo  had  also  soiMi  that  tho 
f^uard  insido  tlio  houso  was  otpially  \i>.\ilant. 
To  loap  fron>  tho  wimlow  and  run  lor  it  would 
ho  oortain  doath,  for  that  was  tho  vory  thinj;" 
whii'h  tlu'  hriuaiuls  antioipatod.  To  mako  a 
siuldon  rush  ilow  u  tho  stairs  was  not  possible, 
for  at  tho  tloor  holow    ihoro  w  oro  v:;narils  ;   and 


lluM-o,  most  vi);ilant  oi'  all.  was  (iirasolo  him- 
solf. 

Tho  dooision  of  iho  Irish  priost  was  oorioot, 
as  has  boon  provoil  in  tho  oaso  of  DaiTi's,  who, 
in  spito  of  all  his  oaulion,  was  obsoivod  and 
oa]»tnrod.  Of  this  tho  priost  km>w  nolhiuu;,  but 
judi;oil  fiom  what  lu>  himsolf  had  soon  lui  his 
appioaoh  io  tho  luuiso. 

Tho  plan  of  tho  prii'st  had  boon  hastih  oom- 
muuioatod  io  h-lliol,  whoshaiod  his  ooiniolions 
ami  adopted  his  o(niolnsions.  She  also  hail 
nolioed  the  vigilanoi'  Avith  whioh  tho  guard  had 
boon  kept  up,  and  only  the  fnol.  that,  a  wonuin 
Inul  boon  sent  for  and  was  oxpcM'tod  Avith  thr 
priest,  had  proser\i'd  Ium- from  ilisoovory  ami  its 
oousoiiuoneos.  As  it  was,  howovor,  no  iiotioo 
was  taken  of  hor,  and  hor  pretoiidod  oharaotor 
wasassiinuHl  to  bo  hor  real  ono.  Kvon  (Jirasole 
had  searoidy  ivlaueod  at  her.  A  villa.no  peasant 
was  of  no  interest  in  his  oyos.  Ilis  only  tlioui;lit 
was  of  Minnie,  and  llu'  woman  that  tho  priest 
broii}:;ht  was  only  used  as  a  dosporato  elVi)rt  to 
slu>w  a  ilosiio  for  lu'r  oomfort.  After  he  had 
deeidod  to  so])arati>  tln>  sisters  the  woman  was 
\  oi"  more    iini>or(aiu'o  ;    but    ho   had    iiothiuj;   to 
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say  to  her,  and  thus  Ethel  had  effected  her  en- 
trance to  Minnie's  presence  in  safety,  with  the 
result  that  has  been  described, 

Tiie  priest  had  been  turning  over  many  proj- 
ects in  his  brain,  but  at  last  one  suggested  it- 
self which  had  originated  in  connection  with  the 
very  nature  of  his  errand. 

One  part  of  that  errand  was  that  a  man  should 
be  conveyed  out  of  the  house  and  carried  away 
and  left  in  a  certain  place.  Now  the  man  who 
was  thus  to  be  carried  out  was  a  dead  man,  and 
the  certain  place  to  which  he  was  to  be  borne 
and  vv'here  he  was  to  be  left  was  the  grave ;  but 
these  stern  facts  did  not  at  all  deter  the  Irish 
priest  from  trying  to  make  use  of  this  task  that 
lay  before  him  for  the  benefit  of  Hawbury. 

Here  was  a  problem.  A  prisoner  anxious 
for  escape,  and  a  dead  man  awaiting  burial ; 
how  were  these  tw^o  things  to  be  exchanged  so 
that  the  living  man  might  pass  out  without  go- 
ing to  the  grave? 

The  Irish  priest  puzzled  and  pondered  and 
grew  black  in  the  face  with  his  efforts  to  get  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  at  length 
succeeded — to  his  own  satisfaction,  at  any  rate. 
What  is  more,  when  he  explained  his  plan  to 
Ethel,  she  adojjted  it.  She  started,  it  is  true ; 
she  shuddered,  she  recoiled  from  it  at  first,  but 
finally  she  adopted  it.  Furthermore,  she  took 
it  upon  herself  to  persuade  Hawbury  to  fall  in 
with  it. 

So  much  with  regard  to  Hawbury.  For 
Minnie  and  her  sister  the  indefatigable  priest 
had  already  concocted  a  plan  before  leaving 
home.  This  Avas  the  very  commonplace  plan 
of  a  disguise.  It  was  to  be  an  old  woman's  ap- 
jjarel,  and  he  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
to  make  the  plan  a  success.  He  noticed  with 
pleasure  that  some  women  were  at  the  place, 
and  thought  that  the  prisoners  might  be  con- 
founded with  them. 

When  at  length  Ethel  had  explained  the  plan 
to  Hawbury  he  made  a  few  further  objections, 
but  finally  declared  himself  ready  to  carry  it 

O'.lt. 

The  priest  now  began  to  put  his  project  into 
execution.  He  had  brought  a  screw -driver 
with  him,  and  with  this  he  took  out  the  screws 
from  the  coffin  one  by  one,  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble. 

Then  the  lid  Avas  lifted  off,  and  Hawbury 
arose  and  helped  the  priest  to  transfer  the 
corpse  from  the  coffin  to  the  straw.  They  then 
put  the  corpse  on  its  side,  with  the  face  to  the 
wall,  and  bound  the  hands  behind  it,  and  the 
feet  also.  The  priest  then  took  Hawbury's 
handkerchief  and  bound  it  around  the  head  of 
the  corpse.  One  or  two  rugs  that  lay  near  were 
thrown  over  the  figure,  so  that  it  at  length  look- 
ed like  a  sleeping  man. 

Hawbury  now  got  into  the  coffin  and  lay 
down  on  his  back  at  full  length.  The  priest 
had  brought  some  bits  of  wood  with  him,  and 
these  he  put  on  the  edge  of  the  coffin  in  such  a 
way  that  the  lid  would  be  kept  off  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  incii.      Through  this 


opening  Hawbury  could  have  all  the  air  that 
was  requisite  ibr  breatliing. 

Then  Ethel  assisted  the  priest  to  lift  the  lid 
on, 

Tims  far  all  had  been  quiet ;  but  now  a  slight 
noise  was  heard  below.  Some  men  were  mov- 
ing. Ethel  was  distracted  with  anxiety,  but 
the  priest  was  as  cool  as  a  clock.  He  whis- 
pered to  her  to  go  back  to  the  room  where  she 
belonged. 

"  Will  you  be  able  to  finish  it  ?"'  she  asked. 

"Sure  an"  I  will — only  don't  you  be  afther 
stayin'  here  any  longer." 

At  this  Ethel  stole  back  to  Minnie's  room, 
and  stood  listening  with  a  quick-beating  heart. 

But  the  priest  worked  coolly  and  dextrous- 
ly.  He  felt  for  the  holes  to  whicli  the  screws  be- 
longed, and  succeeded  in  putting  in  two  of 
them. 

Then  there  was  a  noise  in  the  hall  below. 

The  priest  began  to  put  in  the  third  screw. 

There  were  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

He  screwed  on. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  steps. 

The  priest  still  kei)t  to  his  task. 

At  last  a  man  entered  the  room.  Ethel, 
who  had  heard  all,  was  faint  with  anxiety.  She 
was  afraid  that  the  i^riest  had  not  finished  his 
task. 

Her  fears  were  groundless. 

Just  as  the  foremost  of  the  men  entered  the 
room  the  priest  finished  screwing,  and  stood  by 
the  coffin,  having  sli])i)ed  the  screw-driver  into 
his  })Ocket,  as  calm  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Three  of  the  screws  were  in,  and  that 
was  as  many  as  were  needed. 

The  men  brought  no  light  with  them,  and 
this  circumstance  was  in  the  priest's  favor. 

"You've  been  kee])ing  me  waiting  long," 
said  the  priest,  in  Italian. 

"You  may  be  glad  it  wasn't  longer,"  said 
one  of  them,  in  a  sullen  tone.     "Where  is  it?" 

"  Here,"  said  the  priest. 

The-  men  gathered  around  the  eofiin,  and 
stoo])ed  down  over  it,  one  at  each  corner. 
Then  they  raised  it  up.  Then  they  carried  it 
out ;  and  soon  the  ])eavy  steps  of  the  men  Avere 
heard  as  they  Avent  down  the  stairs  with  their 
burden. 

Ethel  still  stood  Avatching  and  listening. 

As  she  listened  she  lieard  some  one  ascend- 
ing the  stairs.  Ncav  terror  arose.  Something 
Avas  wrong,  and  all  Avould  be  discovered.  But 
the  man  who  came  uj)  had  no  light,  and  that 
Avas  one  comfort.  She  could  not  see  avIio  it 
was.  ^ 

The  man  stopped  for  a  moment  in  front  of 
Minnie's  door,  and  stood  so  close  to  her  that 
she  heard  his  breathing.  It  Avas  quick  and 
heavy,  like  the  breathing  of  a  very  tired  or  a  very 
excited  man.  Then  he  turned  aAvay  and  went 
to  the  door  of  the  front-room  opposite.  Here 
he  also  stood  for  a  few  moments. 

All  A\-as  still. 

Then  he  came  back,  and  entered  Hawbury's 
room. 
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Now  the  crisis  had  come — the  moment  when 
all  might  be  discovered.  And  if  so,  they  all 
were  lost.  Ethel  bent  ftir  forward  and  tried 
to  peer  through  the  gloom.  She  saw  the  dark 
figure  of  the  new-comer  pass  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  by  the  outline  she  knew  that  it  was 
Girasole.  He  passed  on  into  the  shadow,  and 
toward  the  place  where  the  straw  was.  She 
could  not  see  him  any  more. 

Girasole  stepped  noiselessly  and  cautiously, 
as  though  fearful  of  waking  the  sleeper.  At 
every  step  he  paused  and  listened.  The  si- 
lence re-assured  him. 

He  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  his  left  hand 
groping  forward,  and  his  right  hand  holding 
a  pistol.  His  movements  were  perfectly  noise- 
less. 

His  own  excitement  was  now  intense,  his 
heart  throbbed  fiercely  and  almost  painfully  as 
he  approached  his  victim. 

At  last  he  reached  the  spot,  and  knelt  on  one 
knee.  He  listened  for  a  moment.  There  was 
no  noise  and  no  movement  on  the  jjart  of  the 
figure  before  him. 

In  the  gloom  he  could  see  the  outline  of  that 
figure  plainly.  It  lay  on  its  side,  curled  up  in 
the  most  comfortable  attitude  which  could  be 
assumed,  where  arms  and  legs  were  bound. 

"  How  soundly  he  sleeps  !"  thought  Girasole. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  hes- 
itate ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Then, 
summing  up  his  resolution,  he  held  his  pistol 
close  to  the  head  of  the  figure,  and  fired. 

The  loud  report  echoed  through  the  house. 
A  shriek  came  from  Minnie's  room,  and  a  cry 
came  from  Mrs.  Willoughby,  who  sprang  to- 
ward the  hall.  But  Girasole  came  out  and  in- 
tercepted her. 

"Eet  ees  notin,"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  "Eet  ees  all  ovair.  Eet  ees  only  a 
false  alarm." 

Mrs.  Willougliljy  retreated  to  her  room,  and 
Minnie  said  nothing.  As  for  Ethel,  the  sus- 
]jense  with  her  had  passed  away  as  the  report 
of  the  pistol  came  to  her  ears. 

Meanwhile  the  cotTin  was  carried  out  of  the 
house,  and  the  men,  together  with  the  priest, 
walked  on  toward  a  place  further  up  the  shore 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods.  They  reach- 
ed a  jjlace  where  a  grave  was  dug. 

At  this  moment  a  pistol-shot  sounded.  The 
priest  stopped,  and  the  men  stopped  also.  They 
did  not  understand  it.  The  priest  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  the  shot,  but  seeing  the 
alarm  of  the  men  he  endeavored  to  excite  their 
fears.  One  of  the  men  went  back,  and  was 
cursed  by  Girasole  for  his  pains.  So  he  re- 
turned to  the  grave,  cursing  every  body. 

The  coffin  was  now  lowered  into  the  grave, 
and  the  priest  urged  the  men  to  go  away  and 
let  him  finish  the  work ;  but  they  refused. 
The  fellows  seemed  to  have  some  affection  for 
their  dead  comrade,  and  wished  to  show  it  by 
putting  him  under-ground,  and  doing  the  last 
honors.  So  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  priest, 
though  very  well  meant,  and  very  urgent,  and 
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very  persevering,  did  not  meet  with  that  suc- 
cess which  he  anticipated. 

Suddenly  he  stoi)ped  in  the  midst  of  the 
burial  service,  which  he  was  prolonging  to  the 
utmost. 

"Hark!"  he  cried,  in  Italian. 

"What?"  they  asked. 

"  It's  a  gun  !     It's  an  alarm  !" 

"There's  no  gun,  and  no  alarm,"  said  they. 

All  listened,  but  there  was  no  repetition  of 
the  sound,  and  the  ])riest  went  on. 

He  had  to  finish  it. 

He  stood  trembling  and  at  his  wit's  end. 
Already  the  men  began  to  throw  in  the  earth. 

But  now  there  came  a  real  alarm. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


DISCOVERED. 


The  report  of  the  pistol  had  startled  Minnie, 
and  for  a  moment  had  greatly  agitated  her. 
The  cry  of  Mrs.  Willoughby  elicited  a  response 
from  her  to  the  effect  that  all  was  right,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  resulted  in  a  conversa- 
tion, had  it  not  been  prevented  by  Girasole. 

Mitmie  then  relapsed  into  silence  for  a  time, 
and  Ethel  took  a  seat  by  her  side  on  the  floor, 
for  Minnie  would  not  go  near  the  straw,  and 
then  the  two  interlocked  their  arms  in  an  af- 
fectionate embrace. 

"Ethel  darling,"  whispered  Minnie,  "do 
you  know  I'm  beginning  to  get  awfully  tired  of 
this?' 

"I  should  think  so,  poor  darling!" 

"  If  I  only  had  some  place  to  sit  on,"  said 
Minnie,  still  reverting  to   her^^orig^al  .^I'j^Y;-^^ 
ance,  "it  wouldn't  be  so  veryi^fl^^^-il^MM^^i^H 
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I  could  pat  up  with  not  having  a  bed,  or  a  sofa, 
or  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know ;  but  really  I 
must  say  not  to  have  any  kind  of  a  seat  seems 
to  me  to  be  very,  very  inconsiderate,  to  say  the 
least  of  it." 

"Poor  darling!"  said  Ethel  again. 
"And  now  do  you  know,  Ethel  dear,  I'm  be- 
ginning to  feel  as  though  I  should  really  like 
to  run  away  from  this  place,  if  I  thought  that 
horrid  man  wouldn't  see  me?" 

"Minnie  darling,"  said  Ethel,  "that's  the 
very  thing  I  came  for,  you  know." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know!      And  that  dear,  nice, 
good,  kind,  delightful  priest!     Oh,  it  was  so 
nice  of  you  to  think  of  a  priest,  Ethel  dear! 
I'mlo  grateful!     But  when  is  he  coming?" 
"  Soon,  I  hope.    But  do  try  not  to  talk  so." 
"But  I'm  only  whispering." 
"Yes,  but  your  whispers  are  too  loud,  and 
I'm  afraid  they'll  hear." 

""Well,  I'll  try  to  keep  still;  but  it's  so  aw- 
fnlly  hard,  you  know,  when  one  has  so  much  to 
say,  Ethel  dear." 

Minnie  now  remained  silent  for  about  five 
minutes. 

"  How  did  you  say  you  were  going  to  take 
me  away  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 
'  In  disguise,"  said  Ethel. 
'•But  icliat  disguise?" 

"In  an  old  woman's  dress — but  hu-s-s-s-sh!" 
"  But  I  don't  leant  to  be  dressed  uj)  in  an  old 
woman's  clothes ;   they  make  me  sucJi  a  figure. 
Why,  I'd  be  a  perfect  fright." 

"  Hu-s-s-s-sh  !  Dear,  dear  Minnie,  you're 
talking  too  loud.  They'll  certainly  hear  us,'' 
said  Ethel,  in  a  low,  frigiitcncd  whisper. 

"But  do — do  promise  you  won't  take  me  in 
an  old  woman's  clothes  I " 

"Oh,  there — tlicre  it  is  again!"  said  Ethel. 
"Dear,  dear  Minnie,  there's  some  one  listen- 
ing." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  what  harm  there  is  in 
v.hat  I'm  saying.      I  only  wanted — " 

Here  there  was  a  movement  on  the  stairs 
just  outside.  Ethel  had  heard  a  sound  of  that 
kind  two  or  three  times,  and  it  had  given  her 
alarm  ;  but  now  Minnie  herself  heard  it,  and 
stopped  speaking. 

And  now  a  voice  sounded  from  the  stairs. 
Some  Italian  words  were  spoken,  and  seemed 
to  be  addressed  to  them.  Of  course  they  could 
make  no  reply.  The  words  were  repeated, 
with  others,  and  the  speaker  seemed  to  be  im- 
patient. Suddenly  it  flashed  across  Ethel's 
mind  that  the  speaker  was  Girasole,  and  that 
the  words  were  addressed  to  her. 

Her  impression  was  correct,  and  the  speaker 
was  Girasole.  He  had  heard  the  sibilant  sounds 
of  the  whispering,  and,  knowing  that  Minnie 
could  not  speak  Italian,  it  had  struck  him  as 
being  a  very  singular  thing  that  she  should  be 
whispering.  Had  her  sister  joined  her  ?  He 
thought  he  would  go  up  and  see.  So  he  went 
up  softly,  and  the  whispering  still  went  on.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  the  "Italian  woman'' 
was   not  doing  her  duty,  and  tliat  Mrs.  Wil- 


loughby  had  joined  her  sister.  This  he  would 
not  allow ;  but  as  he  had  already  been  suffi- 
ciently harsh  he  did  not  wish  to  be  more  ?o, 
and  therefore  he  called  to  the  "  Italian  woman." 
"Hallo,  you  woman  there!  didn't  I  tell  you 
not  to  let  the  ladies  speak  to  one  another?" 

Of  course  no  answer  was  given,  so  Girasole 
grew  more  angry  still,  and  cried  out  again, 
more  imperatively: 

"Why  do  you  not  answer  me?  Where  are 
you  ?     Is  this  the  way  you  Avatch  ?" 

Still  there  was  no  answer.  Ethel  heard,  and 
by  this  time  knew  what  his  sus])icion  was ;  but 
she  could  neither  do  nor  say  any  thing. 
"  Come  down  here  at  once,  you  hag  !" 
But  the  "  hag"'  did  not  come  down,  nor  did 
she  give  any  answer.  The  "hag"  was  trem- 
bling violently,  and  saw  that  all  was  lost.  If 
the  priest  were  only  here !  If  she  could  only 
have  gone  and  returned  with  him  !  What  kept 
him? 

Girasole  now  came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  spoke  to  Minnie. 

"  Charming  mees,  are  you  awake?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Minnie. 
"Ees  your  sistaire  wit  you?"' 
"No.     How  can  she  be  with  me,  I  should 
like  to  know,  when  you've  gone  and  put  her  in 
some  horrid  old  room  ?" 

"Ah  !  not  wit  you?  Who  are  you  whisper- 
in'  to,  den  ?" 

Minnie  hesitated. 
"  To  my  maid,"  said  she. 
"  Does  de  maid  spik  Inglis  ?"  asked  Girasole. 
"  Yes,"  said  Minnie. 

"  Ah  !  I  did  not  know  eet.  I  mus  have  a 
look  at  de  contadina  who  sj)iks  Inglis.  Come 
here,  Jtaliana.  You  don't  si)ik  Italiano,  I  tink. 
Come  here." 

Ethel  rose  to  her  feet. 

Girasole  ran  down,  and  came  back  after  a 
few  minutes  with  a  lamp.  Concealment  was 
useless,  and  so  Ethel  did  not  cover  her  face 
with  the  hood.  It  had  fallen  oil"  when  she  Avas 
sitting  by  Minnie,  and  hung  loosely  down  her 
shoulders  from  the  strings  which  were  around 
her  neck.  Girasole  recognized  her  at  one 
glance. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he  ;  and  then  he  stood  thinking. 
As  for  Ethel,  now  that  the  suspense  was  over 
and  the  worst  realized,  her  agitation  ceased. 
She  stood  looking  at  him  with  i)erfect  calm. 
"  What  dit  you  come  for?"  he  asked. 
"For  /ic?-,"  said  Ethel,  making  a  gesture  to- 
ward Minnie. 

"What  could  you  do  wit  her?" 
"I  could  see  her  and  comfort  her." 
"  Ah  !  an'  you  hope  to  make  her  escape.    Ka. 
ha  !   ver  well.     You  mus  not  complain  eef  you 
haf  to  sofi'air  de  consequence.     Aha !  an'  so 
de  priest  bring  you  here — ha  ?" 
Ethel  was  silent. 

"  Ah  !  you  fear  to  say — you  fear  you  harma 
de  priest — ha?" 

Minnie  had  thus  far  said  nothing,  but  now 
she  rose  and  looked  at  Girasole,  and  then  at 
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Ethel.  Then  she 
twined  one  arm 
around  Ethel's  waist, 
and  turned  her 
large,  soft,  childish 
eyes  upon  Girasole. 

"  What  do  you 
mean,"  she  said,  "by 
always  coming  here 
and  teasing,  and 
worrying,  and  firing 
oft'pistols,  and  friglit- 
ening  people  ?  I'm 
sure  it  was  horrid 
enough  for  you  to 
make  me  come  to 
this  wretched  place, 
when  you  know  I 
don't  like  it,  without 
annoying  me  so. 
Why  did  you  go  and 
take  away  poor  dar- 
ling Kitty?  And 
what  do  you  mean 
now, pray,  by  coming 
hera?  I  never  was 
treated  so  unkindly 
in  my  life.  I  did  not 
think  that  aiii/  one 
could  be  so  very, 
very  rude." 

"  Charmingmees," 
said  Girasole,  with  a 
deprecating  air,  "it 
pains  me  to  do  any 
ting  dat  you  do  not 
like." 

"  It  don't  pain 
you,"  said  Minnie — 
"  it  don't  pain  you  at 
all.      You're    always 

teasing  me.     You  nevei^  do  what  I  want  you  to. 
You  wouldn't  even  give  me  a  chair." 

"Alas,  carissima  mia,  to-morra  you  sail  haf 
all!      But  dis  place  is  so  remote." 

"It  is  not  remote,"  said  Minnie.  "It's  close 
by  roads  and  viUages  and  things.  Why  here 
is  Ethel ;  she  has  beien  in  a  village  where  there 
are  houses,  and  people,  and  as  many  chairs  as 
she  wants." 

"  Oh,  mees,  eef  you  will  but  wait  an'  be 
patient — eef  you  will  but  wait  an'  see  how  ten- 
der I  will  be,  an'  how  I  lof  you." 

"You  don't  love  me,"  said  Minnie,  "one 
bit.  Is  this  love — not  to  give  me  a  chair  ?  I 
have  been  standing  up  till  I  am  nearly  ready  to 
drop.  And  you  have  nothing  better  than  some 
wretched  promises.  I  don't  care  for  to-mor- 
row ;  I  want  to  be  comfortable  to-day.  You 
won't  let  me  have  a  single  thing.  And  now 
you  come  to  tease  me  again,  and  frighten  poor, 
dear,  darling  Ethel." 

"Eet  ees  because  she  deceif  me — she  come 
wit  a  plot — she  steal  in  here.  Eef  slie  had 
wait,  all  would  be  well." 

"You  mustn't  dare  to  touch  her,"  said  Min- 
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nie,  vehemently.  "You  shall  leave  her  here. 
She  shall  stay  with  me." 

"I  am  ver  pain — oh,  very;  but  oh,  my  an- 
gel— sweet — charming  mees — eet  ees  dangaire 
to  my  lof.  She  plot  to  take  you  away.  An' 
all  my  life  is  in  you.  Tink  what  I  haf  to  do 
to  gain  you !" 

Minnie  looked  upon  Girasole,  with  her  large 
eyes  dilated  with  excitement  and  resentment. 

"You  are  a  horrid,  horrid  man,"  she  ex- 
claimed,     "  I  hate  you." 

"  Oh,  my  angel,"  })leaded  Girasole,  with  deep 
agitation,  "take  back  dat  word." 

"I'm  sorry  you  ever  saved  my  life,"  said 
Minnie,  very  calmly ;  "  and  I'm  sorry  I  ever 
saw  you.     I  hate  you." 

"  Ah,  you  gif  me  torment.  You  do  not  mean 
dis.     You  say  once  you  lof  me." 

"  /  did  not  say  I  loved  you.  It  was  you  who 
said  you  loved  7ne.  I  never  liked  you.  And 
I  don't  really  see  how  I  could  be  engaged  to 
you  when  I  was  engaged  to  another  man  be- 
fore. He  is  the  only  one  whom  I  recognize 
now.  I  don't  know  you  at  all.  For  I  couldn't 
be  bound  to  two  men ;  could  I,  Ethel  dear  ?" 
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Ethel  did  not  reply  to  this  strange  ques- 
tion. 

But  upon  Girasole  its  effect  was  very  great. 
The  manner  of  Minnie  had  been  excessively 
perplexing  to  him  all  through  this  eventful 
day.  If  she  had  stormed  and  gone  into  a  fine 
frenzy  he  could  have  borne  it.  It  would  have 
been  natural.  But  she  waa  perfectly  uncon- 
cerned, and  her  only  comjjlaint  was  about  tri- 
fles. Such  trifles  too !  He  felt  ashamed  to 
think  that  he  could  have  subjected  to  such  an- 
noyances a  woman  whom  he  so  dearly  loved. 
And  now  he  was  once  more  puzzled.  Minnie 
confronted  him,  looking  at  him  fixedly,  without 
one  particle  of  fear,  with  her  large,  earnest,  in- 
nocent eyes  fastened  upon  his — with  the  calm, 
cool  gaze  of  some  high-minded  child  rebuking 
a  younger  cliild-companion.  This  was  a  pro- 
ceeding which  he  was  not  prepared  for.  Be- 
sides, the  child-innocence  of  her  face  and  of 
lier  words  actually  daunted  him.  She  seemed 
so  fearless,  because  she  was  so  innocent.  She 
became  a  greater  puzzle  than  ever.  He  had 
never  seen  much  of  her  before,  and  this  day's 
experience  of  her  had  actually  daunted  him 
and  confounded  him.  And  what  was  the  worst 
to  hMn  of  all  her  words  was  her  calm  and  sim- 
])le  declaration,  "  I  hate  you  I" 

"Yes,"  said  Minnie,  thoughtfully,  "it  must 
be  so ;  and  dear  Kitty  would  have  said  the 
same,  only  she  was  so  awfully  prejudiced.  And 
I  always  thought  he  was  so  nice.  Yes,  I  think 
I  really  must  be  engaged  to  him.  But  as  for 
you,"  she  said,  turning  full  u})on  Girasole,  "I 
hate  you!" 

Girasole's  face  grew  Avhite  with  rage  and 
jealousy. 

"Alia!"  said  he.  "You  lof  /u'in.  Alia  I 
An'  you  were  engage  to  /um.      Aha  !" 

"Yes,  I  really  think  so." 

"Aha!  Well,  listen,'"  cried  Girasole,  in  a 
hoarse  voice — "  listen.  He — he — de  rival — de 
one  you  say  you  are  engage — he  is  dead !" 

And  with  this  he  fastened  u])on  Minnie  his 
eyes  that  now  gleamed  with  rage,  and  had  an 
expression  in  diem  that  miglit  have  made  Ethel 
quiver  with  horror,  but  slie  did  not,  for  she  knew 
that  Girjjsole  was  mistaken  on  that  point. 

As  for  Minnie,  she  was  not  at  all  impressed 
by  his  fierce  looks. 

"I  don't  think  you  really  know  what  you're 
talking  about,"  said  she;  "and  you're  very, 
very  unpleasant.  At  any  rate,  you  are  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong  when  you  say  he  is  dead." 

"Dead!  He  is  dead!  I  swear  it!"  cried 
Girasole,  whose  manner  was  a  little  toned  down 
by  Minnie's  coolness. 

"This  is  getting  to  be  awfully  funny,  you 
know,"  said  Minnie.  "I  really  think  we  don't 
know  what  one  another  is  talking  about.  I'm 
sure  /  don't,  and  I'm  sure  he  don't,  either ; 
does  he,  Ethel  darling?" 

"De  Inglis  milor,"  said  Girasole.  "He  is 
dead." 

"Well,  but  I  don't  mean  Jiim  at  all,"  said 
Minnie. 


"Who — who?"  gasped  Girasole.  "Who — 
who — who  ?" 

"Why,  the  person  I  mean,"  said  Minnie, 
very  placidly,  "is  Rufus  K.  Gunn." 

Girasole  uttered  something  like  a  howl,  and 
retreated. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

UNDER   ARREST. 

Girasole  retreated  half-way  down  the  stairs, 
and  then  he  stopped  for  some  time  and  thought. 
Then  he  came  back  and  motioned  to  Ethel, 

"You  must  come,"  he  said,  gruffly. 

"You  shall  not,"  said  Minnie. 

"No,  no,  darling,"  said  Ethel;  "I  had  bet- 
ter go.  It  will  only  get  you  into  fresh  trouble. 
And  I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"Oil,  how  I  hate  you  !"  said  Minnie  to  Gira- 
sole. The  latter  said  nothing.  Ethel  kissed 
Minnie,  and  descended  the  stairs  after  him. 

The  Irish  })riest  was  standing  over  the  grave 
bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  his  heart  throb- 
bing violently,  every  new  thud  of  the  earth,  as 
it  sounded  violently  against  the  coffin,  sending 
a  cold  chill  of  horror  tln-ougli  every  nerve. 
Already  enougii  earth  had  been  thrown  to  cov- 
er three-quarters  of  the  lid,  and  at  the  foot  it 
was  heaped  up  some  distance.  He  tried  to 
frame  some  excuse  to  get  the  men  away.  His 
brain  whirled ;  his  mind  was  confused ;  his 
thouglits  refused  to  be  collected. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  tliis,  the  attention 
of  all  was  attracted  by  a  loud  stern  voice,  which 
sounded  from  some  one  near.  The  priest 
looked  around.  The  men  stopped  shoveling, 
and  turned  to  see  the  cause  of  the  noise. 

Girasole  was  seen  approaching,  and  was  al- 
ready near  enough  to  be  distinguished.  Be- 
hind him  followed  a  female  form.  At  this 
sight  the  priest's  mind  misgave  him. 

Girasole  came  up,  and  now  the  priest  saw 
that  the  female  was  no  other  than  Ethel. 

"Where  is  this  priest?"  asked  Girasole, 
angrily,  speaking,  of  course,  in  Italian. 

The  priest  advanced. 

"I  am  here,"  said  he,  with  quiet  dignity. 

At  this  change  in  the  state  of  att'airs  the 
priest  regained  his  presence  of  mind.  The 
cessation  in  the  work  gave  him  relief,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  recall  his  scattered  and  confused 
thoughts.  The  men  stood  looking  at  the  speak- 
ers, and  listening,  leaning  on  their  shovels. 

"  You  were  sent  for?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  a  maid  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  brought  this  lady  ?" 

"Yes." 

"You  put  her  in  disguise;  you  passed  lier 
off'  as  an  Italian  ?" 

"Yes." 

The  priest  made  no  attempt  at  denial  or 
equivocation.  He  knew  that  this  would  1)C 
useless.      He  Avaited  for  an  opi)ort  unity  to  ex- 
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cuse  himself,  and  to  explain  rather  than  to 
deny.  But  every  answer  of  his  only  served  to 
increase  the  fury  of  Girasole,  who  seemed  de- 
termined to  visit  upon  the  head  of  the  priest 
and  Ethel  the  rage  that  he  felt  at  his  last  in- 
terview with  Minnie. 

"Then  why,"  cried  Girasole,  "did  you  try 
to  trick  us  ?  Don't  you  know  the  punishment 
we  give  to  spies  and  traitors  ?'' 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  spies  and  trai- 
tors." 

"You  are  one  yourself." 

"I  am  not." 

"You  lie!" 

"I  do  not,"  said  the  priest,  mildly.  "  Hear 
me,  and  let  me  tell  my  story,  and  you  will  see 
that  I  am  not  a  traitor ;  or,  if  you  don't  wish  to 
listen,  then  question  me." 

"There  is  but  one  question.  What  made 
you  bring  this  lady  ?" 

"That  is  simply  answered,"  said  the  priest, 
with  unfaltering  calmness.  "This  lady  and 
her  friends  arrived  at  my  village  and  claimed 
hospitality.  They  were  in  distress.  Some  of 
their  friends  had  been  taken  from  them.  A 
message  came  from  you  requesting  my  pres- 
ence, and  also  a  lady's-maid.  There  was  no 
stipulation  about  tlie  kind  of  one.  This  lady 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  captive,  and  en- 
treated me  to  take  her  so  that  she  should  see 
her  friend,  and  comfort  her,  and  share  her 
captivity.  I  saw  no  harm  in  the  wish.  She 
proposed  to  become  a  lady's-maid.  I  saw  no 
harm  in  that." 

"Why  did  she  disguise  herself?" 

"  So  as  to  pass  witliout  trouble.  She  didn't 
want  to  be  delayed.  She  wanted  to  see  her 
friends  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  had  ques- 
tioned her,  you  would  no  doubt  have  let  her 
pass." 

"I  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

"I  don't  see  any  objection,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Objection  ?     She  is  a  spy  !" 

"A  spy?     Of  what,  pray?" 

"She  came  to  help  her  friend  to  escape." 

"To  escape?  How  could  she  possibly  help 
her  to  escape?  Do  you  think  it  so  easy  to  es- 
cape from  this  place  ?" 

Girasole  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  think  a  young  lady,  who  has  never 
been  out  of  the  care  of  her  friends  before,  could 
do  much  to  assist  a  friend  like  herself  in  an  es- 
cape ?" 

"  She  might." 

"  But  how  ?  This  is  not  the  street  of  a  city. 
That  house  is  watched,  I  think.  There  seem  to 
be  a  few  men  in  these  woods,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
■^Riken.  Could  this  young  hidy  help  her  friend 
to  elude  all  these  guards  ?  Why,  you  know  very 
well  that  she  could  not." 

"Yes;  but  then  there  is — " 

"Who?" 

"Yourself." 

"Myself?" 

' '  Yes. " 


"What  of  me?" 

"What  do  I  know  about  your  designs?" 

"What  designs  could  /  have?  Do  you 
think  7  could  plan  an  escape  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"Why  not?  What!  living  here  close  be- 
side you  ?  /be  a  traitor?  7,  with  my  life  at 
your  mercy  at  all  times — with  my  throat  with- 
in such  easy  reach  of  any  assassin  who  might 
choose  to  revenge  my  treachery  ?" 

"We  are  not  assassins,"  said  Girasole,  an- 
gi'ily. 

"  And  I  am  not  a  traitor,"  rejoined  the  priest, 
mildly. 

Girasole  was  silent,  and  stood  in  thought. 
The  men  at  the  grave  had  heard  every  word  of 
this  conversation.  Once  they  laughed  in  scorn 
when  the  priest  alluded  to  the  absurdity  of  a 
young  girl  escaping.  It  was  too  ridiculous. 
Their  sympathies  were  evidently  with  the  priest. 
The  charge  against  him  could  not  be  main- 
tained. 

"Well,"  said  Girasole  at  length,  "I  don't 
trust  you.  You  may  be  traitors  after  all.  1 
will  have  you  guarded,  and  if  I  find  out  any 
thing  that  looks  like  treason,  by  Heaven  I  will 
have  your  life,  old  man,  even  if  you  should  be 
the  Holy  Father  himself;  and  as  to  the  lady — 
well,  I  will  find  plenty  of  ways,"  he  added, 
with  a  sneer,  "of  inflicting  on  her  a  punish- 
ment commensurable  with  her  crime.  Here, 
you  men,  come  along  with  me,"  he  added,  look- 
ing at  the  men  by  the  grave. 

"But  we  want  to  finish  poor  Antonio's 
grave,"  remonstrated  one  of  the  men. 

"Bah!  he'll  keep,"  said  Girasole,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Can't  one  of  us  stay  ?"  asked  the  man. 

"No,  not  one;  I  want  you  all.  If  they  are 
traitors,  they  arc  deep  ones.  They  must  be 
guarded ;  and,  mind  you,  if  ihey  escape,  you 
shall  suffer." 

With  these  words  he  led  the  way,  and  the 
priest  and  Ethel  followed  him.  After  these 
came  the.  men,  who  had  thrown  down  their 
shovels  beside  the  grave.  Tiiey  all  walked  on 
in  silence,  following  Girasole,  who  led  the  way 
to  a  place  beyond  the  grave,  and  within  view  of 
one  of  the  fires  formerly  alluded  to.  The  place 
was  about  half-way  between  the  grave  and  the 
fiie.  It  was  a  little  knoll  bare  of  trees,  and 
from  it  they  could  be  seen  by  those  at  the  near- 
est fire.  Here  Girasole  paused,  and,  with  some 
final  words  of  warning  to  the  guards,  he  turned 
and  took  his  departure. 

The  priest  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and  urged 
Ethel  to  do  the  same.  She  followed  his  advice, 
and  sat  down  by  his  side.  The  guards  sat 
around  them  so  as  to  encircle  them,  and,  mind- 
fid  of  Girasole's  charge,  they  kept  their  faces 
turned  toward  them,  so  as  to  prevent  even  the 
very  thought  of  flight.  The  priest  addressed  a 
few  mild  parental  words  to  the  men,  who  gave 
him  very  civil  responses,  but  relaxed  not  a  par- 
ticle of  their  vigilance. 
i      In  the  priest's  mind  there  was  still  some  anx- 
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iety,  but  much  greater  liope  than  he  had  dared 
to  have  for  some  time.  He  remembered  that 
the  coffin  was  not  all  covered  over,  and  hoped 
that  the  innmte  miglit  be  able  to  breathe.  The 
fact  that  the  work  had  been  so  unexpectedly  in- 
terrupted was  one  which  filled  him  with  joy,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  best  hopes.  The  only  offset  to 
all  this  was  his  own  cai)tivity,  but  that  was  a  very 
serious  one.  Besides,  he  knew  that  his  life  hung 
upon  a  thread.  Before  the  next  day  Girasole 
would  certainly  discover  all,  and  in  that  case  he 
was  a  doomed  man.  But  his  nature  was  of  a 
kind  that  could  not  borrow  trouble,  and  so  the 
fact  of  the  immediate  safety  of  Hawbnry  was  of 
far  more  importance,  and  attracted  far  more  of 
his  thoughts,  than  his  own  certain  but  more  re- 
mote danger. 

As  for  Ethel,  she  was  now  a  prey  to  the  deep- 
est anxiety.  All  was  discovered  except  the 
mere  fact  of  Hawbury's  removal,  and  how  long 
that  would  remain  concealed  she  could  not  know. 
Every  moment  she  expected  to  hear  the  cry  of 
those  who  might  discover  the  exchange.  And 
Hawbnry,  so  long  lost,  so  lately  found — Haw- 
bury,  whom  she  had  suspected  of  faLsity  so  long 


and  so  long  avoided,  who  now  had  proved  him- 
self so  constant  and  so  true — what  was  his  fate  ? 
She  had  gazed  with  eyes  of  horror  at  that  grave 
wherein  he  lay,  and  had  seen  the  men  shoveling 
in  the  earth  as  she  came  up.  The  recollection 
of  this  filled  her  with  anguish.  Had  they  buried 
him  ? — how  deep  was  the  earth  that  lay  over 
him  ? — could  there,  indeed,  be  any  hope? 

All  depended  on  the  priest.  She  hoped  that 
he  had  prevented  things  from  going  too  far. 
She  had  seen  him  watching  the  grave,  and  mo- 
tionless. What  did  that  inactivity  mean?  Was 
it  a  sign  that  Hawbury  was  safe,  or  was  it  mere- 
ly because  he  could  not  do  any  tiling? 

She  was  distracted  by  such  fearful  thoughts 
as  these.  Her  heart  once  more  throbbed  with 
those  painful  ])ulsations  which  she  had  felt  when 
approaching  Hawbury.  For  some  time  she  am 
su])porting  iier  agony  as  best  she  could,  and  not 
daring  to  ask  the  priest,  for  fear  their  guards 
might  suspect  the  truth,  or  perhaps  understand 
her  words. 

But  at  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

She  touched  the  priest's  arm  as  he  sat  beside 
her.  without  looking  at  him. 
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The  priest  returned  the  touch. 

"Is  he  safe?"  she  asked,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  ^vhich  was  scarce  audible  from  grief  and 
anxiety. 

"  He  is,"  said  the  priest. 

And  then,  looking  at  the  man  before  him,  he 
added  immediately,  in  an  unconcerned  tone, 

"  She  wants  to  know  what  time  it  is,  and  I 
told  her  two  o'clock.      That's  right,  isn't  it  ?" 

"About  right,"  said  the  man. 

Now  that  was  a  lie,  but  whether  it  was  justi- 
fiable or  not  may  be  left  to  others  to  decide. 

As  for  Ethel,  an  immense  load  of  anxiety  was 
lifted  off  her  mind,  and  she  began  to  breathe 
more  freely. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  DEMON    WIFE. 

When  Dacres  was  overpowered  by  his  as- 
sailants no  mercy  was  shown  him.  His  hands 
were  bound  tight  behind  him,  and  kicks  and 
blows  were  liberally  bestowed  during  the  opera- 
tion. Finally,  he  was  ])ushed  and  dragged  into 
the  house,  and  up  stairs  to  the  room  already 
mentioned.  There  he  was  still  further  secured 
by  a  tight  rope  around  his  ankles,  after  which 
he  was  left  to  his  own  meditations. 

Gloomy  and  bitter  and  fierce,  indeed,  were 
those  meditations.  His  body  was  covered  with 
bruises,  and  though  no  bones  were  broken,  yet 
his  pain  was  great.  In  addition  to  this  the 
cords  around  his  wrists  and  ankles  w^ere  very 
tiglit,  and  his  veins  seemed  swollen  to  bursting. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  an  easy  position,  and  he 
could  only  lie  on  his  side  or  on  his  face.  These 
bodily  pains  only  intensified  the  fierceness  of 
his  thoughts  and  made  tiiem  turn  more  vindic- 
tively than  ever  u])on  the  subject  of  his  wife. 

She  was  the  cause  of  all  this,  he  thought. 
She  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  her  love  for 
her  accursed  paramour.  For  this  she  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  her  friends,  and  the  innocent 
girl  who  was  her  companion.  All  the  malig- 
nant feelings  which  had  filled  his  soul  through 
the  day  now  swelled  within  him,  till  he  was 
well-nigh  mad.  Most  intolerable  of  all  was 
his  position  now  —  the  bafiled  enemy.  He 
had  come  as  the  avenger,  he  had  come  as  the 
destroyer ;  but  he  had  been  entrapped  before 
he  had  struck  his  blow,  and  here  he  was  now 
lying,  defeated,  degraded,  and  humiliated  !  No 
doubt  he  would  be  kept  to  afford  sport  to  his 
enemy — perhaps  even  his  wife  might  come  to 
gloat  over  his  sufierings,  and  feast  her  soul 
with  the  sight  of  his  ruin.  Over  such  thoughts 
as  these  he  brooded,  until  at  last  he  had  wrought 
himself  into  something  like  frenzy ;  and  with 
the  pain  that  he  felt,  and  the  weariness  that 
followed  the  fatigues  of  that  day,  these  thoughts 
might  finally  have  brought  on  niadness,  had  they 
gone  on  without  any  thing  to  disturb  them. 

But  all  these  thoughts  and  ravings  were  des- 
tined to  come  to  a  full  and  sudden  stop,  and  to 
be  changed  to  others  of  a  far  different  cliarac- 
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ter.  This  change  took  place  when  Girasole, 
after  visiting  the  ladies,  came,  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  to  his  room.  As  Dacres  lay  on  the 
floor  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Italian,  and  the 
faint,  mournful,  pleading  tones  of  a  woman's 
voice,  and,  finally,  he  saw  the  flash  of  a  light, 
and  knew  that  the  Italian  was  coming  to  his 
room,  and  perhaps  this  woman  also.  He  held 
his  breath  in  suspense.  What  did  it  mean? 
The  tone  of  Girasole  was  not  the  tone  of  love. 

The  light  drew  nearer,  and  the  footsteps  too — 
one  a  heavy  footfall,  the  tread  of  a  man ;  the 
other  lighter,  the  step  of  a  woman.  He  waited 
almost  breathless. 

At  last  she  appeared.  There  she  was  before 
him,  and  with  the  Italian  ;  but  oh,  how  changed 
from  that  demon  woman  of  his  fancies,  who 
was  to  appear  before  him  with  his  enemy  and 
gloat  over  his  sufierings  !  Was  there  a  trace 
of  a  fiend  in  that  beautiful  and  gentle  face  ? 
Was  there  thought  of  joy  or  exultation  over 
him  in  that  noble  and  mournful  lady,  whose 
melancholy  grace  and  tearful  eyes  now  riveted 
his  gaze  ?  Where  was  the  foul  traitor  who  had 
done  to  death  her  husband  and  her  friend? 
Where  was  the  miscreant  who  had  sacrificed 
all  to  a  guilty  passion  ?  Not  there ;  not  with 
that  face ;  not  with  those  tears  :  to  think  that 
was  impossible  —  it  was  unholy.  He  might 
rave  when  he  did  not  see  her.  but  now  that  his 
eyes  beheld  her  those  mad  fancies  were  all  dis- 
sipated. 

There  was  only  one  thing  there — a  woman 
full  of  loveliness  and  grace,  in  the  very  bloom 
of  her  life,  overwhelmed  with  suffering  which 
this  Italian  was  inflicting  on  her.  Why  ? 
Could  he  indulge  the  unholy  thought  that  the 
Italian  had  cast  her  oft",  and  supi)lied  her  place 
with  the  younger  beauty  ?  Away  with  such  a 
thought !  It  was  not  jealousy  of  that  younger 
lady  that  Dacres  perceived  ;  it  was  the  cry  of 
a  loving,  yearning  heart  that  clung  to  that  other 
one,  from  whom  the  Italian  had  violently  sev- 
ered her.  There  was  no  mistake  as  to  the 
source  of  this  sorrow.  Nothing  was  left  to  the 
imagination.     Her  own  words  told  all. 

Then  the  light  was  taken  away,  and  the  lady 
crouched  upon  tlie  floor.  Dacres  coidd  no  lon- 
ger see  her  amidst  that  gloom  ;  but  he  could 
Iiear  her;  and  every  sob,  and  every  sigh,  and 
every  moan  went  straight  to  his  heart  and 
thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  his  being.  He 
lay  there  listening,  and  (piivering  thus  as  he 
listened  with  a  very  intensity  of  sympathy  that 
shut  out  from  his  mind  every  other  thought  ex- 
cept that  of  the  mourning,  stricken  one  before 
him. 

Tiius  a  long  time  passed,  and  the  lady  wept 
still,  and  other  sounds  arose,  and  there  were 
footsteps  in  the  house,  and  Avhisperings,  and 
people  passing  to  and  fro  ;  but  to  all  these 
Dacres  was  deaf,  and  they  caused  no  more  im- 
pression on  his  senses  than  if  they  were  not. 
His  cars  and  his  sense  of  hearing  existed  only 
for  these  sobs  and  these  sighs. 

At  last  a  pistol-shot  roused  him.     The  lady 
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sprang  up  and  called  in  despair.  A  cry  came 
back,  and  the  lady  was  about  to  venture  to  the 
other  room,  when  she  was  driven  back  by  the 
stern  voice  of  Girasole.  Then  she  stood  for  a 
moment,  after  Avhich  she  knelt,  and  Dacres 
heard  her  voice  in  prayer.  The  prayer  was  not 
audible,  but  now  and  then  words  struck  upon 
his  ears  which  gave  the  key  to  her  other  words, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  no  prayer  of  remorse 
for  guilt,  but  a  cry  for  help  in  sore  affliction. 

Had  any  thing  more  been  needed  to  destroy 
the  last  vestige  of  Dacres's  former  suspicions  it 
was  furnished  by  the  words  which  he  novv  heard. 
"  Oh,  Heaven ! "  he  thought ;  "can  this  woman 
be  what  I  have  thought  her?  But  if  not,  what 
a  villain  am  I !  Yet  now  I  must  rather  believe 
myself  to  be  a  villain  than  her!" 

In  the  midst  of  this  prayer  Girasole's  voice 
sounded,  and  then  Minnie's  tones  came  clearly 
audible.  The  lady  rose  and  listened,  and  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her.  Then  Gira- 
sole descended  the  stairs,  and  the  lady  again 
sank  upon  her  knees. 

Thus  far  there  seemed  a  spell  upon  Dacres ; 
but  this  last  incident  and  the  clear  child-voice 
of  Minnie  seemed  to  break  it.  He  could  no 
longer  keep  silence.  His  emotion  was  as  in- 
tense as  ever,  but  the  bonds  which  had  bound 
his  lips  seemed  now  to  be  loosened. 

"  Oh,  Arethusa  !"  he  moaned. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Mrs.  Willoughby 
started,  and  rose  to  her  feet.  So  great  had 
been  her  anxiety  and  agitation  that  for  some 
time  she  had  not  thouglit  of  another  being  in 
the  room,  and  there  had  been  no  sound  from 
him  to  suggest  his  existence.  But  now  his 
voice  startled  her.  She  gave  no  answer,  how- 
ever. 

"Arethusa!"  repeated  Dacres,  gently  and 
longingly  and  tenderly. 

"Poor  fellow!"  thought  Mrs,  Willoughby; 
"  he's  dreaming." 

"Arethusa!  oh,  Arethusa!"  said  Dacres  once 
more.  "  Do  not  kec])  awa}^  Come  to  me. 
I  am  calm  now," 

"Poor  fellow!"  thought  Mrs,  Willoughby, 
"He  doesn't  seem  to  be  asleep.  He's  talking 
to  me.     I  really  think  he  is." 

"Arethusa,"  said  Dacres  again,  "will  you 
ansAver  me  one  question?" 

Mrs.  Willoughby  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
now  perceived  that  Dacres  Avas  really  speaking 
to  her.  "He's  in  delirium,"  she  thought,  "Poor 
fellow,  I  must  humor  him,  I  suppose.  But  what 
a  funny  name  to  give  me  !" 

So,  after  a  little  i)reparatory  cough,  Mrs. 
Willoughby  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Wliat  question  ?" 

Dacres  Avas  silent  for  a  few  moments.  He 
Avas  overcome  by  his  emotions.  He  Avished  to 
ask  her  one  question — the  question  of  all  ques- 
tions in  his  mind.  Already  her  acts  had  an- 
SAvered  it  sufficiently ;  but  he  longed  to  have 
the  ansAver  in  her  OAvn  Avords.  Yet  he  hesitated 
to  ask  it.  It  Avas  dishonor  to  her  to  ask  it. 
And  thus,  betAveen  longing  and  hesitation,  he 


delayed  so  long  that  Mrs.  Willoughby  infagined 
that  he  had  fallen  back  into  his  dreams  or  into 
his  delirium,  and  Avould  say  no  more. 

But  at  last  Dacres  staked  every  thing  on  the 
issue,  and  asked  it : 

"Arethusa!  oh,  Arethusa  !  do  you — do  yon 
love — the — the  Italian  ?" 

"The  Italian!"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby  — 
"love  the  Italian!  me!"  and  then  in  a  mo- 
ment she  thought  that  this  AA^as  his  delirium, 
and  she  must  humor  it.  "Poor  felloAv!"  she 
sighed  again;  "hoAv  he  fought  them!  and  no 
doubt  he  has  had  fearful  blows  on  his  head." 

"Do  you?  do  you?  Oh,  ansAver,  I  implore 
you!"  cried  Dacres. 

"No  !"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby,  solemnly.  "I 
hate  him  as  I  never  hated  man  before."  She 
spoke  her  mind  this  time,  although  she  thought 
the  other  was  delirious. 

A  sigh  of  relief  and  of  hap})iness  came  from 
Dacres,  so  deep  that  it  Avas  almost  a  groan. 

"And  oh,"  he  continued,  "tell  me  this — 
have  you  over  loved  him  at  all?" 

"  I  always  disliked  him  excessively,"  said 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  in  the  same  low  and  solemn 
tone.  "  I  saw  something  bad — altogether  bad 
— in  his  face." 

"Oh,  may  Heaven  forever  bless  you  for  that 
word!"  exclaimed  Dacres,  with  such  a  depth 
of  fervor  that  Mrs,  Willougliby  Avas  surprised. 
She  noAv  believed  that  he  Avas  intermingling 
dreams  Avith  realities,  and  tried  to  lead  him  to 
sense  by  reminding  him  of  the  truth. 

"It  was  Minnie,  you  knoAv,  that  he  Avas 
fond  of." 

' '  What !     Minnie  Fay  ?" 

"Yes;  oh  yes.  /  never  saw  any  thing  of 
him." 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !"  cried  Dacres*  "oh,  Heav- 
ens, Avhat  a  fool,  beast,  villain,  and  scoundrel  I 
have  been!  Oh,  how  I  have  misjudged  you.' 
And  can  ?/0M  forgive  me ?  Oh,  can  you?  But 
no — you  can  not." 

At  this  appeal  Mrs,  Willoughby  Avas  startled, 
and  did  not  know  Avhat  to  say  or  to  do.  How 
much  of  this  Avas  delirium  and  hoAV  much  real 
she  could  not  tell.  One  thing  seemed  evident 
to  her,  and  that  Avas  that,  whether  delirious  or 
not,  he  took  her  for  another  person.  But  she 
Avas  so  full  of  pity  for  him,  and  so  very  tender- 
hearted, that  her  only  idea  was  to  "humor" 
him. 

"Oil,"  he  cried  again,  "can  this  all  be  true,, 
and  have  all  my  suspicions  been  as  mad  as  these 
last?  And  you — hoAV  v/om  have  changed  !  Hoav 
beautifid  you  are !  What  tenderness  there  is 
in  your  glance — Avhat  a  pure  and  gentle  and 
touching  grace  there  is  in  your  expression !  I 
swear  to  you,  by  Heaven !  I  have  stood  gazing 
at  you  in  places  Avhere  you  have  not  seen  me, 
and  thought  I  saAv  heaven  in  your  face,  and  wor- 
shiped you  in  my  inmost  soul.  This  is  the  rea- 
son Avhy  I  have  folloAved  you.  From  the  time 
I  saAv  you  Avhen  you  came  into  the  room  at  Na- 
ples till  this  night  I  could  not  get  rid  of  your 
image.     I  fought  against  the  feeling,  but  I  can 
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not  overcome  it.     Never,  never  were  you  half 
so  dear  as  you  are  now !" 

Now,  of  course,  that  was  all  very  well,  con- 
sidered as  the  language  of  an  estranged  hus- 
band seeking  for  reconciliation  with  an  es- 
tranged wife ;  but  when  one  regards  it  simply 
as  the  language  of  a  passionate  lover  directed 
to  a  young  and  exceedingly  pretty  Avidow,  one 
will  perceive  that  it  was  not  all  very  well,  and 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  might  cre- 
ate a  sensation. 

Upon  Mrs.  Willoughby  the  sensation  was 
simply  tremendous.  She  had  begun  by  "  hu- 
moring" the  delirious  man ;  but  now  she  found 
his  delirium  taking  a  course  which  was  excess- 
ively embarrassing.  The  worst  of  it  was,  there 
was  truth  enough  in  his  language  to  increase 
the  embarrassment.  She  remembered  at  once 
how  the  mournful  face  of  this  man  had  appeared 
before  her  in  different  places.  Her  thoughts 
instantly  reverted  to  that  evening  on  the  bal- 
cony when  his  pale  face  appeared  behind  the 
fountain.  There  was  truth  in  his  words ;  and 
her  heart  beat  with  extraordinary  agitation  at 
the  thought.  Yet  at  the  same  time  there  was 
some  mistake  about  it  all ;  and  he  was  clearly 
delirious. 

"Oh,  Heavens  !"  he  cried.  " Can  you  ever 
forgive  me  ?  Is  there  a  possibility  of  it  ?  Oh, 
can  you  forgive  me  ?     Can  you — can  you  ?" 

He  was  clearly  delirious  now.  Her  heart 
was  full  of  pity  for  him.  He  was  suffering  too. 
He  was  bound  fast.  Could  she  not  release 
him  ?  It  was  terrible  for  this  man  to  lie  there 
bound  thus.  And  perhaps  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  these  ruffians  while  trying  to  save 
her  and  her  sister.     She  must  free  him. 

"Would  you  like  to  be  loosed?"  she  asked, 
coming  nearer.      "  Shall  I  cut  your  bonds  ?" 

She  spoke  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Oh,  tell  me  first,  I  implore  you !  Can 
you  forgive  me  ?" 

He  spoke  in  such  a  piteous  tone  that  her 
heart  was  touched. 

"Forgive  you?"  she  said,  in  a  voice  full  of 
sympathy  and  pity.  "There  is  nothing  for 
7ne  to  forgive." 

"Now  may  Heaven  forever  bless  you  for 
that  sweet  and  gentle  word  !"  said  Dacres,  who 
altogether  misinterpreted  her  words,  and  the 
emphasis  she  placed  on  them ;  and  in  his  voice 
there  Avas  such  peace,  and  such  a  gentle,  exult- 
ant happiness,  that  Mrs.  Willoughby  again  felt 
touched. 

"Poor  fellow  !"  she  thought ;  "  how  he  must 
have  suffered!" 

"  Where  are  you  fastened  ?"  she  whispered, 
as  she  bent  over  him.  Dacres  felt  her  breath 
upon  his  cheek ;  the  hem  of  her  garment 
touched  his  sleeve,  and  a  thrill  passed  through 
him.  He  felt  as  though  he  Avould  like  to  be 
forever  thus,  with  her  bending  over  him. 

"  My  hands  are  fastened  behind  me, "  said  he. 

"I  have  a  knife,"  said  Mrs,  Willoughby. 
She  did  not  stop  to  think  of  danger.  It  was 
chiefly  pity  that  incited  her  to  this.     She  could 


not  bear  to  see  him  lying  thus  in  pain,  which 
he  had  perhaps,  as  she  supposed,  encountered 
for  her.  She  was  impulsive,  and  though  she 
thought  of  his  assistance  toward  the  escape  of 
Minnie  and  herself,  yet  pity  and  compassion 
were  her  chief  inspiring  motives. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  had  told  Girasole  that  she 
had  no  knife ;  but  this  was  not  quite  true,  for 
she  now  produced  one,  and  cut  the  cords  that 
bound  his  wrists.  Again  a  thrill  flashed  through 
him  at  the  touch  of  her  little  fingers ;  she  then 
cut  the  cords  that  bound  his  ankles. 

Dacres  sat  up.  His  ankles  and  Avrists  were 
badly  swollen,  laut  he  was  no  longer  conscious 
of  pain.  There  was  rapture  in  his  soul,  and 
of  that  alone  Avas  he  conscious. 

"Be  careful!"  she  Avhispered,  warningly  ; 
"guards  are  all  around,  and  listeners.  Be 
earful !  If  you  can  think  of  a  Avay  of  escape, 
do  so." 

Dacres  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 

"Am  I  dreaming?"  said  he ;  "or  is  it  all 
true  ?  A  while  ago  I  Avas  suffering  from  some 
hideous  vision ;  yet  noAv  ypu  say  you  forgive 
me!" 

Mrs.  Willoughby  saAv  in  this  a  sign  of  re- 
turning delirium.  "  But  the  poor  felloAv  must 
be  humored,  I  suppose,"  she  thought. 

"Oh,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  forgive," 
said  she. 

"But  if  there  Avere  any  thing,  Avould  you?" 

"Yes." 

"  Freely  ?"  he  cried,  Avith  a  strong  emphasis. 

"Yes,  freely." 

"Oh,  could  you  ansAver  me  one  more  ques- 
tion ?     Oh,  could  you  ?" 

"No,  no  ;  not  noAA^ — not  noAv,  I  entreat  you," 
said  Mrs.  WilloughbA%  in  nervous  dread.  She 
Avas  afraid  that  his  delirium  Avould  bring  him 
upon  delicate  ground,  and  she  tried  to  hold 
him  back. 

"But  I  must  ask  you,"  said  Dacres,  trem- 
bling fearfully — "I  must — noAV  or  never.  Tell 
me  my  doom;  I  have  suffered  so  much.  Oh, 
Heavens  !  AnsAver  me.  Can  you  ?  Can  you 
feel  tOAvard  me  as  you  once  did  ?" 

"  He's  utterly  mad,"  thought  Mrs.  Willough- 
by ;  "but  he'll  get  AA'orsc  if  I  don't  soothe  him. 
Poor  felloAv  !  I  ought  to  ansAver  him." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  low  A-oice. 

"Oh,  my  darling!"  murmured  Dacres,  in 
rapture  inexpressible;  "my  darling!"  he  re- 
peated, and  grasping  JNIrs.  Willoughby 's  hand, 
he  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  "  And  you  Avill  love 
me  again — you  Avill  love  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Willoughby  paused.  The  man  Avas 
mad,  but  the  ground  Avas  so  dangerous !  Yes, 
she  must  humor  him.  She  felt  his  hot  kisses 
on  her  hand. 

"  You  loill — you  ivillloxe  me,  will  you  not  ?" 
he  repeated,  "  Oh,  answer  me !  AnsAver  me, 
or  I  shall  die!" 

"Yes,"  Avhispered  Mrs,  Willoughby,  faintly. 

As  she  said  this  a  cold  chill  passed  through 
her.  But  it  Avas  too  late.  Dacres's  arms  Avere 
around  her.     He  had  draAvn  her  to  him,  and 
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pressed  her  against  his  breast,  and  she  felt  hot 
tears  upon  her  head. 

"Oh,  Arethusa!"  cried  Dacres. 

"Well."  said  Mrs.  W^illoughby,  as  soon  as 
she  could  extricate  herself,  "  there's  a  mistake, 
you  know." 

"A  mistake,  darling?" 

"Oh  dear,  what  shall  1  do?"  thought  Mrs. 
Willoughby ;  "he's  beginning  again.  I  must 
stop  this,  and  bring  him  to  his  senses.  How 
terrible  it  is  to  humor  a  delirious  man!" 

"Oh,  Arethusa  !"  sighed  Dacres  once  more. 

]\Irs.  Willoughby  arose. 

"I'm  not  Arethusa  at  all,"  said  she  ;  "that 


isn't  my  r.ame.  If  you  can  shake  off  your  de- 
lirium, I  wish  you  would.     I  really  do." 

"  What !"  cried  Dacres,  in  amazement. 

"  I'm  not  Arethusa  at  all ;  that  isn't  my  name." 

"  Not  your  name  ?" 

"  No  ;  my  name's  Kitty." 

"Kitty!"  cried  Dacre-s,  starting  to  his  feet. 

At  that  instant  the  report  of  a  gun  burst 
upon  their  ears,  followed  by  another  and  an- 
other ;  then  there  were  wild  calls  and  loud 
shouts.     Other  guns  were  heard. 

Yet  amidst  all  this  wild  alarm  there  was  noth- 
ing which  had  so  tremendous  an  effect  upon 
Dacres  as  this  last  remark  of  Mrs.  Willoughby's. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  IRELAND. 


ON  the  sliarp  promontory  of  St.  David's,  that 
cuts  the  turbid  waves  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
stood  DermotMacmorrough,  Prince  of  Lcinster, 
planning  the  ruin  of  his  native  land.  Exiled 
for  his  cruel  oppressions,  hated  and  contemned 
by  friend  and  foe,  the  royal  traitor,  says  the 
contemporary  chronicle,  watched  with  eager 
eyes  the  distant  coast  of  Ireland,  and  caught 
w.th  joy  the  scent  of  the  gales  that  breatlied 
from  his  ancestral  fields.^  To  Dermot  of  Lein- 
ster  his  countrymen  may  avcU  ascribe  the  loss 
of  their  freedom  and  the  destruction  of  their 
national  faith.  The  savage  chief  was  one  of 
the  numerous  kings  or  rulers  of  Ireland.  He 
was  tall  in  stature,  of  huge  proportions,  valiant 
in  war,  terrible  to  his  foes;  his  sonorous  voice 
Avas  become  hoarse  from  raising  the  war-cry  of 
battle;^  his  sanguinary  joy  was  to  count  the 
heads  of  the  slain  and  exult  over  the  heaps  of 
the  fallen.  But  misfortune  or  retribution  had 
at  last  come  upon  tlie  haughty  Dermot :  his 
people  had  risen  against  his  tyranny.  And  a 
woman,  adds  the  monkish  writer,  with  natural 
injustice,  has  usually  been  the  cause  of  the 
chief  woes  of  man,  as  Helen  or  Cleopatra  wit- 
ness ;  nor  was  this  destructive  element  wanting 
to  the  sorrows  of  Dermot.^  Tlie  barbarous 
Paris  had  snatched  from  King  O'Roric  of  Meath 
a  faithless  bride;  the  Irish  princes,  like  the 
Grecian  chieftains,  had  united  to  avenge  the 
unpardonable  wrong;  Roderic  of  Connaught, 
then  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  led  the  forces  of 
his  country  against  the  offender  ;  the  nobles  of 
Lcinster  deserted  their  guilty  prince,  and  Der- 
mot fled  to  Whales  or  England  in  a  convenient 
ship,  glowing  with  hatred  against  his  country- 
men, resolved  to  destroy,  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
arms,  the  irresistible  confederacy  of  the  Irish 
chiefs.* 


1  Giraldus  Cambi-ensis,  Hibemia  Expugnata,  c.  ii. 
Et  quasi  desideratsB  nidorem  patriae  naribus  trahens. 

2  Girald.,  Ilib.  Ex. 

3  Sed  quoniam  mala  fere  cuncta  majora  tam  M.  An- 
tonio quam  Troja  testante. 

*  Ilanmer  and  Campion  should  be  consulted  for  the 
early  history;  Moore  is  uncritical;  O'Connor  more  in- 
dependent.   The  Four  Masters  give  the  annals  briefly. 


Revenge,  or  a  passionate  longing  to  revisit 
the  green  meadows  of  Lcinster,  probably  blind- 
ed the  Irish  chieftain  to  the  consequences  of 
his  design.  Yet  however  dee])  and  insatiable 
his  vengeance,  he  must  have  shrunk  a])palled 
from  his  fatal  purpose  could  he  have  foreseen 
through  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  endless  chain 
of  tyranny  he  was  about  to  entail  upon  his 
country;  the  miseries  of  its  peo])le,  that  were 
never  to  cease ;  the  cruel  triumph  of  the  Nor- 
man knights  as  they  hunted  the  Irish  from 
their  i)leasant  pastures  to  wild  fens  and  dismal 
solitudes  ;  the  utter  ruin  of  its  ancient  church, 
that  Avas  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  furious  big- 
otry of  ]lome ;  the  scries  of  perpetual  sorrows 
that  were  to  weigh  down  an  innocent  and  happy 
race,  and  make  the  Irish  name  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  nineteenth  century  the  symbol  of  nation- 
al subjection  and  decay. 

Nor  could  Dermot  have  succeeded  in  his  aim 
had  he  not  been  aided  by  the  two  most  potent 
of  his  country's  foes.  The  Norman  King  of 
England,  Henry  11.,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
had  already  resolved  n])on  the  destruction  of 
Ireland.  Of  the  causes  and  the  results  of  this 
unmerited  enmity  we  propose  to  give  a  brief 
but,  we  trust,  a  not  uninstructive  sketch. 

From  that  gloomy  ])eriod  that  lies  between 
the  fifth  and  the  tenth  centuries,  when  all  Eu- 
rope was  desolated  by  the  swift  inroads  of 
Northern  barbarians,  and  when  Goths  or  Huns 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  novel  systems 
of  government,  the  island  of  Erin,  sheltered 
amidst  the  waves,  shines  out  with  the  tranquil 
lustre  that  won  for  it  the  apj)ellation  of  the 
Island  of  the  Saints.'  No  savage  hordes  rav- 
aged its  fertile  fields ;  no  papal  crusade  cor- 
rupted its  early  Christianity ;  a  soft  and  misty 
climate  made  it  the  perpetual  abode  of  i)Ienty 
and  temperate  easc.^  From  the  central  ridge 
of  picturesque  mountains,  often  covered  with 


I  Campion,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  19,  is  filled  with  legends, 
but  is  entertaining.  Hanmer  relates  the  miracles  of 
Patrick,  p.  76. 

•  Girald.,  Topog.  Ilib.,  is  always  unfavorable  to  the 
victims  of  the  Geraldinee,  but  extols  the  country. 
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bog,  or  supporting,  like  natural  vases,  some  crys- 
tal pool  amidst  their  summits,  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land slopes  downAvard  on  all  sides  to  the  sea. 
It  was  ever  rich  in  pastures  and  meadows, 
lioney  and  milk  ;  countless  herds  of  cattle  wan- 
dered beneath  its  forests  and  over  its  bountiful 
fields  ;  it  purchased  with  its  hides  and  skins  an 
abundance  of  wine  from  the  coasts  of  Poitou  ; 
its  stags,  with  noble  antlers  and  slender  shapes, 
ranged  in  troops  over  its  sequestered  hills,  and 
herds  of  wild  boar,  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  other  land,  filled  the  thickets  of  Ulster 
and  Killarney.  There  were  black  swans  and 
cranes ;  crows,  always  parti-colored  and  never 
black  ;  no  nightingales,  few  hawks,  but  count- 
less eagles,  who  could  gaze  with  unwinking 
eyes  upon  the  sun,  who  soared  upward  until 
they  almost  reached  the  fiery  gates  of  heaven, 
whose  lives  were  so  prolonged  that  they  looked 
down  from  their  mountain  peaks  upon  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  dying  man,  and  scorned 
the  feeble  race  beneath  them,^ 

One  strange  exception  marked  the  animated 
life  of  Ireland.  At  least  in  the  year  1170,  we 
are  assured,  no  venomous  reptiles  could  exist 
upon  its  sacred  soil  ;^  no  snakes  nor  adders,  no 
scorpions,  frogs,  nor  dragons,  were  found  in  its 
green  fields,  or  lay  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  its 
mountains.  In  France,  it  was  said,  the  frogs 
filled  the  air  with  their  croaking,  in  Britain 
they  were  silent,  but  in  Ireland  there  were 
none ;  reptiles  or  toads  brought  in  ships  to  the 
shores  of  Leinster  died  as  they  touched  the  en- 
chanted ground;  the  soil  of  Ireland,  sprinkled 
over  foreign  gardens,  expelled  the  reptile  crew  ; 
once  only  a  single  frog  was  discovered  alive  in 
the  grassy  meadows  of  Wexford,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  throng  of  the  Irish  and 
the  English,  gazing  in  speechless  wonder  upon 
the  imparalleled  prodigy.  Bearded  natives  and 
shaven  strangers  were  struck  with  equal  con- 
sternation ;  ghost  or  apparition  they  might 
have  borne  with  calmness,  but  a  frog,  green  and 
vigorous,  was  never  seen  in  Ireland  before.  At 
length  Donald,  King  of  Ossory,  a  man  renown- 
ed for  wisdom  and  prudence,  advanced  among 
the  thick  throng  of  his  people  to  explain  the 
omen.  Beating  his  head,  and  weighed  down 
by  unfeigned  grief,  he  cried,  "That  reptile  is 
the  bearer  of  doleful  news  to  Erin."^  The 
Normans  soon  after,  says  the  chronicler,  in- 
vaded the  unhappy  land,  and  fulfilled  the  say- 
ing of  the  acute  Donakl. 

The  people  of  Ireland  belonged  to  tliat 
wide-spread  family  of  Celts  that  had  once  ruled 
over  France,  Britain,  and  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
They  were  tall,  well  formed,  and  vigorous.* 
Their  hair  and  eyes  were  black ;  parents  edu- 


1  Girald.,  Top.  Hib.  In  ipsos  Solaris  corporis  radios. 

2  Gerald,  who  studied  the  country  with  care,  affirms 
the  virtue  of  the  Irish  soil.  The  tradition  proves  that 
reptiles  were  at  least  rare ;  they  have  since  multiplied. 

^  Topog.  Hib.,  c.  xxiv.  Pessimos  in  HilTerniam  ru- 
mores  vermis  ille  portavit.  Gei-ald  relates  the  inci- 
dent as  if  of  liis  own  knowledge. 

4  Girald.    Pulcherrimis  et  proceris. 


cated  their  children  to  bear  privation  and  live 
on  scanty  food  ;  their  dress  was  a  thick  coat 
of  the  black  avooI  of  the  country,  and  heavy 
hose  or  breeches — a  plain  mark  of  barbarism 
to  the  Normans,  who  still  wore  the  flowing 
robes  of  ancient  Rome.  They  suffered  their 
beards  and  hair  to  grow  to  an  enormous  length  ; 
they  built  no  towns  nor  cities,  but  lived  a  pas- 
toral life,  filling  the  woods  and  fields  with  im- 
mense herds  of  cattle.  Yet,  like  all  the  Celts, 
the  Irish  were  passionate  lovers  of  music  and 
poetry.  Bards,  renowned  from  Cork  to  Der- 
ry,  sang  at  the  great  assemblies  of  Tara  the 
exploits  of  the  O'Tooles  and  the  O'Neils,  and 
took  rank  with  the  chief  nobles  and  princes. 
The  musicians  of  Ireland  excelled  those  of  all 
other  lands  ;  they  touched  the  strings  of  their 
native  harp  with  such  delicate  and  cultivated 
art,  and  produced  strains  so  soft  yet  lively,  so 
rapid,  sweet,  and  gay,  that  even  their  Norman 
conquerors  yielded  to  its  seductions,  and  filled 
their  castles  with  Irish  hax-pers.^  The  Irish 
bishop  or  saint  in  his  missionary  toils  carried 
his  harp^  with  him  to  soothe  his  lonely  hours. 
The  Irish  princes  swept  their  harp-strings  with 
rapid  touch  as  they  made  ready  for  battle. 

But  the  chief  boast  of  Ireland  was  its  inde- 
pendence. The  Romans  had  seen  but  scarce- 
ly visited  the  savage  isle,  whose  inhabitants, 
Strabo  relates,  sometimes  devoured  each  other. 
The  Saxons  had  made  no  incursions  on  the 
Irish  shore.  The  Norwegians,  masters  of  the 
western  isles,  founded  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork,  or  Limerick,  but  were 
blended  peacefully  with  the  native  inhabitants  ; 
and  of  all  the  Celtic  races  the  Irish  alone  re- 
mained free.  Their  kings  were  elective  ;  a 
supreme  ruler  Avas  chosen  in  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  was  crowned  upon  the  stone  of 
destiny  at  Tara ;  the  impulsive  people  obeyed 
cheerfully  their  native  rulers,  and  only  rebelled 
when  some  cruel  Dermot  drove  them  to  revolt 
and  outraged  the  higher  instincts  of  humanity. 

Christianity,  in  its  purer  form,  came  to  Ire- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.^ 
For  six  years  Patrick,  the  son  of  pious  parents, 
the  child  of  a  priest,  had  been  held  in  slavery 
in  Ireland,  and  on  the  hills  oT  Antrim  had 
tended  his  sheep  and  worshiped  God.  Every 
seventh  year  it  was  the  Irish  custom  to  set  free 
all  bondsmen.  Patrick  returned  to  his  native 
Brittany,  to  his  parents  and  his  Christian 
friends,  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  studied 
in  the  Celtic  schools  of  Gaul.  Yet  his  fancy 
must  often  have  gone  back  to  the  pleasant  fields 
and  generous  natives  of  Antrim,  where  his 
spotless  youth  had  passed,  who  were  still  lost 
in  savage  superstitions,  who  sacrificed  the  first- 
lings of  their  flocks,  and  sometimes  their  in- 
fants, in  the  Valley  of  Slaughter,  and  knelt  in 
the  groves  of  the  Druids.     A  vision  came  to 


1  Girald.,  Top.  Hib.,  c.  xi.  In  musicis  solum  instru- 
mentis  commendabilem.  The  Irish  airs  began  and 
closed  on  B  flat,  and  were  singularly  melodious. 

2  Thierry,  Conqucte  de  I'Angleterre,  iii.  195  et  seq., 
presents  an  accurate  picture  of  the  early  Irish  church. 
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Patrick  as  lie  labored  at  his  studies  in  Gaul, 
summoning  him  to  the  conversion  of  Ireland. 
A  voice  called  him  in  the  midnight ;  he  obeyed. 
About  the  year  432  he  crossed  the  seas  to  the 
land  where  he  had  once  been  a  slave,  and 
preached  the  simple  Gospel  to  the  bards,  the 
princes,  and  the  bearded  people  of  Erin,* 

In  the  year  432  there  were  no  images  nor 
crucifixes,  no  pompous  ritual,  no  spiritual  des- 
potism, no  moral  corruption  emanating  from 
Rome.  The  imperial  city,  sacked  by  Goth 
and  plundered  by  Hun,  torn  by  discord,  soon 
to  be  desolated  by  Gcnseric,  and  reduced  al- 
most to  a  naked  waste,  harried  by  robbers  and 
polluted  by  savages,  had  sunk  to  the  condition 
of  a  provincial  town.  Its  scanty  poi)ulation, 
its  corrupted  priesthood,  or  its  trembling  bish- 
op were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  tlie  existence 
of  its  fallen  church.  Patrick,  therefore,  the 
humble  slave  and  missionary,  brought  to  Ire- 
land the  simple  elements  of  an  apostolic  faith  ; 
he  preached  only  the  doctrines  of  Paul,  with  al- 
most equal  success.^  The  savage  Irish  received 
him  with  generous  hospitality  ;  he  preached  to 
the  assembled  nation  on  the  hill  of  Tara;  he 
purged  the  Valley  of  Slaughter  of  its  dreadfid 
rites  •  he  founded  schools,  churches,  and  mon- 
asteries in  the  wilds  of  Connaught  and  along 
the  dreary  coasts  of  Ulster,  and  Ireland  became 
a  Christian  country,  rcno'vned  for  its  intelli- 
gence, its  pious  genius,  and  its  missionar}-^  zeal. 

Por  many  centuries  the  island  of  the  saints 
abounded  with  schools  where  countless  teach- 
ers were  educated,  and  where  scholars  from  all 
the  neighboring  countries  came  to  study  at  the 
feet  of  the  most  accomi)lished  ])rofessors  of  the 
age.^  While  Rome  and  Italy  had  sunk  into  a 
new  barbarism,  Ireland  had  revived  the  taste 
for  classical  learning,  and  was  filled  with  a 
thoughtful  and  progressive  population.  At 
the  great  college  of  Armagh  seven  thousand 
students  are  said  to  have  been  gathered  at 
once ;  a  hundred  schools  studded  the  green 
fields  of  the  happy  isle ;  in  every  monastery  its 
inmates  labored  and  taught  with  ceaseless  in- 
dustry ;  its  missionary  teachers  wandered 
among  the  Franks  of  Gaul  and  the  Celts  of 
Scotland,  to  Belgium  and  to  Germany,  sowing 
everywhere  the  germs  of  Christian  civilization. 
Irish  scholars  established  the  colleges  of  Char- 
lemagne. Virgilius  and  Erigena  i-enewed  the 
taste  for  philosoj)hical  inquiry ;  Columban, 
among  the  recesses  of  the  Yosges,  had  taught 
honesty  and  independence  to  the  savage  Franks; 
St.  Gall,  an  Irishman,  founded  in  tlic  heights 
of  Switzerland  that  famous  monastery  long 
afterward  renowned  for^  its  opulence  and  pride  ; 

1  The  only  trustworthy  account  of  Patrick  is  his 
own  confessio  and  a  Bingle  letter.  The  more  recent 
lives  are  filled  Avith  the  visions  and  miracles  of  the 
Dark  Ages. 

2  There  is  no  trace  in  the  "Confession"  of  any 
knovf>l|!dge  of  Romisli  practices,  or  any  mention  of 
liome, 

^  Tliifcerry,  ConquGte,  iii.  195.  Leur  ile  comptait  une 
foule  deLtfihits  et  de  savants.  See  Ware,  Hist.  Bishops 
ol  Irelaifct.'  ^>  ^^^'  Patrick's  life  and  the  legends. 


nor  would  it  be  possible  even  to  enumerate  the 
long  succession  of  Irish  scholars  Avho  in  this 
eventful  period  laid  the  foundations  of  Euro- 
pean progress.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Irish  were  the  first  to  impress  upon  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  the  necessity  of  popu- 
lar education,  the  priceless  importance  of  the 
public  school. 

A  bleak  and  rocky  island  washed  by  the 
stormy  northern  seas  has  become  immortal  as 
the  home  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Irish 
missionaries.*  lona,  or  the  Druid's  Isle,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  swept  by  fierce 
arctic  winds  and  lashed  by  the  wintry  waves, 
still  preserves  traces  of  that  sacred  company 
who  once  prayed  and  labored  on  its  inhospita- 
ble rocks.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  extensive 
churches,  composed  of  blocks  of  stone  five  or 
six  feet  long  ;  the  foundations  of  ancient  schools 
and  monasteries,  whence  Europe  was  once  in- 
structed ;  a  multitude  of  tombs,  overgrown 
with  weeds,  where  forty-eight  kings  of  Scot- 
land and  a  throng  of  saints  and  heroes  lie  bur- 
ied ;  and  sculptured  crosses  and  sepulchres, 
from  whence  the  grim  faces  of  angels  or  de- 
mons, distorted   by»  time,  still  gaze   u])on   the 


obs 


The  legends  on  the  tombs  are  no 


longer  legible ;  the  names  of  the  saints  and 
])oets,  scholars  and  kings,  who  sleep  in  the  wild 
Westminster  of  the  seas  are  forgotten  ;  yet  per- 
haps no  holier  or  more  heroic  s])irits  have  vis- 
ited the  earth  than  those  who  for  many  centu- 
ries made  lona  an  island  of  light  amidst  the 
general  decay  and  degradation  of  the  intellect. 
Columba,  the  missionary  of  lona,  was  edu- 
cated, at  the  opening  of  tlie  sixth  century,  in 
the  pure  religion  of  the  Irish  church.  He  was 
the  descendant  of  kings,  perhaps  born  to  opu- 
lence and  power.  But  he  sought  a  spiritual 
crown,  and  gave  himself  eagerly  to  ceaseless 
study.  Learned  in  all  the  attainments  of  the 
age,  his  chief  delight  was  ever  in  the  literature 
of  the  Scrij)tures.  With  Paul  he  meditated 
upon  the  mighty  problems  of  life  and  death  ; 
like  Paul  he  went  forth  to  convert  mankind. 
He  passed  over  Ireland,  founding  great  monas- 
teries and  schools,  long  afterward  renowned  as 
centres  of  purity  and  faith  ;  he  preached  in  the 
wilds  of  Scotland  ;  he  jjlanted  the  germs  of 
Christianity  in  the  Biitish  Isles.  At  length  he 
selected  the  bare  and  barren  lona  as  the  scene 
of  his  chief  labors,  the  home  of  his  adventurous 
spirit.  lie  landed  with  twelve  discijjles  on  its 
rocky  breast,  and  built  his  humble  monastery. 
Amidst  the  roar  of  the  angry  waves  and  the 
rage  of  the  arctic  seas  the  ])rayers  and  toils  of 
the  faithful  company  ripened  into  a  wonderful 
success.  The  bleak  rocks  of  lona  were  Avrought 
into  a  throng  of  costly  buildings,  and  Avere  cov- 
ered with   a    pious   and   studious   population. 


1  Bcdc,  Ilist.  Ecc,  iii.  4.  Venit  autem  Brittaniam 
Columba. 

2  The  tombs  and  ruins  of  lona  do  not  probably  reach 
back  beyond  the  tenth  ceniury ;  are  the  products  of 
Komish  labors.  See  Pennant,  Tour,  lona.  Wilson, 
Tour  round  Scotland,  p.  130,  notices  a  "giant  cross." 
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The  kings  of  the  North  laid  their  offerings  on 
its  modest  shrines,  and  claimed  the  right  of 
burial  by  the  side  of  its  scholars  and  saints. 
Centuries  passed  on  ;  Columba  slept  peacefully 
on  his  Druid's  Isle  ;  the  fame  of  lona  spread 
over  the  world,  and  its  missionaries  carried 
learning  and  Christianity  through  all  those  sav- 
age lands  over  -which  the  benevolent  Columba 
had  bent  with  affectionate  regard. 

Late  in  the  seventh  century  the  malarious  in- 
fluence of  the  Italian  priesthood  began  to  sub- 
due the  British  churches,  and  reached  even  to 
the  rebellious  presbyters  of  lona.  To  Rome 
they  had  ever  presented  a  silent  opposition.^ 
They  owed  it  no  allegiance ;  they  followed 
none  of  the  Romish  rites. '-^  They  had  founded 
a  Northern  church  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
or  Saxony,  that  professed  to  draw  its  origin 
from  the  gentle  model  of  Ephesus  and  St. 
John,  and  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  primacy 
of  Peter.  By  force  and  fraud  the  unscrupulous 
prelates  of  Rome  pursued  and  subjugated  the 
primitive  Christians,  massacred  their  bishops  in 
Wales,  seized  on  their  chnrches  in  Scotland, 
and  at  last  intruded  a  Romish  bishop  and  Ital- 
ian rites  into  the  hallowed  seat  of  Columba. 
lona  now  lost  its  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
sanctity.  The  pestilential  breath  of  Italian 
corruption  dissipated  its  moral  vigor.  Its  mis- 
sionaries no  longer  poured  forth  in  devoted 
throngs  to  civilize  and  restrain  the  barbarous 
North.  The  Danes  and  Norwegians  began 
their  savage  inroads  upon  the  Irish  seas,  and 
in  80G  a  fleet  of  swift  vessels,  filled  with  the 
yellow-haired  worshipers  of  Odin,  surrounded 
the  holy  island,  and  landed  its  vikings  upon 
the  sacred  soil.  A  brief  contest  followed. 
The  monks  and  scholars  fought  bravely  in  de- 
fense of  their  peaceful  home.  But  soon  all 
was  carnage  and  desolation.  The  Norman  pi- 
rates laughed  as  they  beheld  the  island  strewn 
with  the  dead,  and  gathered  their  impious  plun- 
der; and  the  chant  of  the  pagan  bards  cele- 
brating the  victory  of  the  vikings  Avas  the  only 
sound  heard  amidst  the  desolate  ruins  of  lona.^ 

The  Irish  church  meantime  flourished  with 
signal  vigor.  It  was  in  the  fresh  ardor  of 
evangelical  prosperity.  Its  simple  elders,  or 
bishops,  without  any  fixed  sees,  traveled  from 
county  to  county  confirming  their  intelligent 
people  in  their  ancestral  faith.*  They  were 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  Ava- 
rice and  priestly  pride  were  imknown  to  the 

1  The  acute,  leanicd,  judicious  Thierry  (iii.  197)  as- 
serts the  liberty  of  the  Irish  church,  and  observes  the 
incessant  efforts  of  the  popes  to  subdue  it.  Les  papes 
se  bornerent  a  negocier,  par  lettres  et  par  messages, 
pour  tacher  d'amener  les  Irlandais  a  litablir  dans  leur 
lie  une  hierarchic  cccK'siastiquo,  etc. 

2  Bede,  Hist.  Ecc,  iii.  25.  Colman  cites  against  the 
popes  the  example  of  St.  John. 

3  It  was  renewed,  and,  often  ravaged,  it  slowly  de- 
clined. 

*  Thierry,  ConquCte  de  I'Angleterre,  x.  Leurs  evCqucs 
n'etaient  que  de  simples  protres,  auxquels  on  avait 
confic  par  election  la  charge  purement  de  surveillaus 
ou  de  visiteurs  des  c'glises,  iii.  p.  19S.  They  held  no  su- 
periority of  rank,  nor  thought  of  it 


successors  of  Patrick.  They  founded  their  rit- 
ual on  the  venerable  practice  of  the  Apostles — 
their  doctrines  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
No  archbishop  had  ever  been  known  in  Ireland  ; 
no  legate  from  the  papal  court  was  allowed  to 
intrude  within  the  sacred  isle.^  No  contribu- 
tions from  the  Irish  church  swelled  the  ever- 
craving  treasnry  of  St.  Peter.  No  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  or  ecclesiastical  tribute  helped  to  confirm 
the  growing  splendor  and  corruption  of  the  Ro- 
man see.  The  Irish  bishops  firmly  maintained 
their  independence  against  the  constant  men- 
aces of  popes  or  councils  ,  would  consent  to 
hold  no  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Rome ; 
denied  its  claim  to  the  right  of  ordination,  and 
consecrated  each  other  by  a  simple  laying  ou 
of  hands  ;  rejected  the  worship  of  images,  tlie 
adoration  of  Mary,  the  infallibility  of  the  po})e, 
and  in  all  their  schools  and  colleges  persisted 
in  a  free  study  of  the  Scriptures.  With  an 
earlier  protestantism  that  Luther  might  have 
suggested  and  Calvin  approved,  they  inculcated 
and  exercised  a  general  liberty  of  conscience 
founded  upon  the  wide  education  of  the  people, 
and  a  moral  vigor  that  had  been  handed  down 
from  their  forefathers.  The  honesty,  simplic- 
ity, and  pious  zeal  of  the  Irish  teachers  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  more  intelligent  of  their  oppo- 
nents.^ 

But  bitter  was  the  hostility  with  which  the 
Roman  popes  and  the  Italian  conclaves  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  view  the  island  of  the 
saints,  where  alone  their  maledictions  had  been 
treated  with  neglect ;  which  had  never  trem- 
bled before  the  violence  of  a  Hildebrand  or  the 
milder  reproofs  of  Ilonorius  ;  where  they  could 
never  levy  the  smallest  tax  nor  sell  a  benefice ; 
where  presbyters  were  married,  and  suffered 
their  hair  to  hang  down  upon  their  shoulders.^ 
As  the  popes  advanced  steadily  in  their  career 
of  ambition  and  crime,  and  the  authority  of 
Rome  was  established  by  a  general  extirpation 
of  the  primitive  Christianity  of  Gaul,  Britain, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  church  of  Ireland  be- 
came more  than  ever  before  the  object  of  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  the  Italian  priests.  Its  sim- 
ple honesty  put  to  shame  the  unprincipled  lives 
of  those  guilty  men  who  from  the  fabled  cliair 
of  St.  Peter  had  set  the  world  an  example  of 
falsehood  and  duplicity  that  had  corrupted  gen- 
erations, and  made  Christianity  a  vain  pretense, 
a  fearful  formalism.  Its  apostolic  usages,  its 
Scriptural  doctrines,  and  its  ever  open  Bible 
were  arguments  so  strong  against  the  fabric  of 
Romish  superstition  that  the  popes  felt  that 
they  could  never  be  secure  until  they  had  swept 
from  their  path,  in  fire  and  blood,  the  schools, 
the  churches,  and  the  native  bishops  of  Ireland. 


1  Thierry,  Conquete,  iii.  198.  Ou  acheter  le  palliuras 
pontifical. 

2  Girald.,  Topog.  Hib.  Clerus  satis  religione  com- 
mendabills.    Gerald  allows  them  piety,  chastity,  etc. 

3  Thierry,  Conquete,  iii.  198.  New  Rome,  says  Thier- 
ry, must  rely  on  its  arts,  not  its  legions.  The  inhuman 
St.  Bernard,  the  popes,  and  GefaJd  unite  in  violent 
abuse  of  the  Irish  church. 
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To  accomplish  this  inhuman  aim  Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  in  1156,  sold  Ireland  to  the  Normans.  Eor 
a  certain  tribute  to  be  torn  from  its  bleeding 
people  the  Holy  Father  transferred  all  the  rights 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  soil,  the  inhabitants,  the 
schools,  the  churches  of  the  island  of  the  saints 
to  Henry  II.  of  England.^  The  Italian  priest 
saw  all  the  iniquity  of  his  act.  He  knew  that 
he  was  letting  loose  upon  a  free  and  prosper- 
ous country  the  horrors  of  an  inexpiable  war ; 
that  the  fair  fields  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  would 
be  swept  by  bands  of  ravagers  and  murderers  ; 
that  the  Norman  knights,  who  spared  in  their 
rage  neither  sex,  age,  nor  condition,  would  har- 
ry the  land  of  plenty,  and  bring  famine  and  des- 
olation, waste  and  ruin,  to  populous  cities  and 
pleasant  towns ;  that  women,  children,  and  old 
men  would  find  no  mercy  from  their  conquer- 
ors, and  the  stalwart  youth  of  Ireland  perish  in 
endless  seditions.  Yet  he  also  knew  that  the 
vengeance  of  Rome  would  be  at  last  accom- 
]ilished,  and  the  rebellious  church  of  St.  Pat- 
rick die  out  in  the  sorrows  of  its  native  land."^ 
The  sale  of  Ireland  to  its  foes  is  the  guiltiest  of 
all  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Italian  priesthood.  It 
jiroduced  a  succession  of  St.  Bartholomews  ;  it 
was  worse  than  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots; 
it  has  proved  more  fatal  to  the  Irish  race  than 
the  Holy  Office  to  S])ain.  From  freedom  and 
case  they  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  and  paupers ;  from  pleasant  homes 
they  were  driven  to  live  in  caves,  huts,  and  for- 
ests ;  they  became  outcasts  and  beggars  amidst 
rich  lands  whence  their  ancestors  had  won 
abundance.  They  were  herded  together  by  the 
Normans  in  narrow  districts,  and  learned  to  live 
like  cattle  in  miserable  dens.  Once  the  most 
learned  of  their  contemporaries,  the  teachers 
of  Europe,  the  Irish  sank  at  once  into  unparal- 
leled ignorance.  Within  sight  of  the  great 
colleges  of  Cashel  and  Armagh  they  forgot  the 
use  of  books,  and  knew  only  the  dull  drivel  of 
the  Romish  priest.  Their  bards  were  silent ; 
their  musicians  had  lost  their  art ;  a  broken 
harp  hung  against  the  ruined  Avails  of  Tara. 
In  fierce,  blind  ignorance  from  age  to  age  they 
have  risen  in  vain  revolts  and  striven  to  be  free; 
they  have  shown  courage  without  discretion, 
magnanimity  with  little  knowledge.  Yet  a 
keen  discernment  may  still  discover  in  the 
modern  Irishman  the  elements  of  that  charac- 
ter which  produced  in  the  age  of  Columba  and 
Columban  the  purest  of  saints,  the  most  assid- 
uous of  students,  before  it  was  betrayed  and  de- 
graded by  the  cruel  popes  of  Rome.^ 

So  servile  and  so  enfeebled  has  become  the 
Irish  intellect  under  the  tyranny  of  misfortune 
that  not  one  of  its  native  historians  has  dared 


1  Mat,  Paris,  i.  95.  Girald.  Cam.,  Ilib.  Ex.,  ii.  6. 
Thien-y,  iii.  203. 

2  The  Irish  in  lOSl  scarcely  knew  what  was  the 
Church  of  Rome.  See  Lib.  Mun.  Nul.  Ilib.,  i.  p.  50. 
The  bishops  and  Lanfranc  define  it  to  them. 

3  Girald.  Cam.  {^ives  the  bull  of  Adrian  (Ilib.  Ex., 
ii.  6)  without  any  sense  of  its  injustice.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  Adrian's  authority. 


to  trace  its  sorrows  to  their  source,  or  to  de- 
nounce in  honest  indignation  the  selfish  crimes 
of  Adrian  and  his  successors.  No  patriot  of 
Ireland  has  ventured  to  curse  the  hand  that 
betrayed  his  country.^  Possessed  by  a  strange 
infatuation,  the  Irish  have  become  in  every  land 
the  firmest  adherents  of  the  Italian  priesthood, 
the  authors  of  all  their  woes  ;  they  have  joined 
in  every  bold  assault  of  Italian  popes  upon  mod- 
ern civilization ;  they  have  assailed  the  public 
schools  of  America,  the  new  colleges  of  their 
native  land  ;  they  have  striven  to  tear  down 
those  institutions  of  freedom  nnder  which,  in 
the  New  World,  they  might  hope  to  regain  their 
ancient  ease  and  vigor  ;  they  have  proved  every 
where  the  willing  slaves  of  the  dying  papacy, 
and  have  never  ventured  to  rebel  against  that 
spiritual  bondage  that  Avas  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Normans  and  the  popes. 

HoAv  long  this  strange  delusion  Avill  continue 
can  scarcely  be  told.  Yet  the  descendants  of 
the  companions  of  Patrick  and  Columba,  of  the 
victims  of  Adrian  and  Dermot,  can  not  always 
remain  the  dupes  of  their  destroyers  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  careful  study  of  the  annals 
of  their  country  the  Irish  may  discoA'er  some 
vigorous  impulse  that  shall  lead  them  to  value 
oncemorefreedom,  education,  and  a  liberal  faith. 

Dermot  Macmorrough  in  his  distress  had  fled 
to  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  had  received  his  per- 
mission to  enlist  his  subjects  in  the  expedition 
against  Ireland,  and  had  engaged  Richard 
Strongbow,  of  the  somcAvhat  decayed  family  of 
the  Clares,  earls  of  Pembroke,  to  lead  the  in- 
vading force.  Richard  Avas  to  marry  Eva,  Der- 
mot's  daughter,  and  to  inherit  the  principality 
of  Leinster.^  But  the  promised  bridegroom  Avas 
sloAV  in  his  preparations,  and  Dermot  glowed 
Avith  fiery  ardor  to  tread  once  more  the  fair 
fields  of  Leinster,  and  disturb  the  repose  of  his 
enemies.  He  hired,  therefore,  Robert  Fitz- 
Ste])hen  and  the  family  of  the  Fitzgeralds 
to  join  his  enterprise,  and,  Avhen  they  still  de- 
layed, set  out  alone  for  his  native  land.  It  Avas 
August,  11 G8,  Avhen  the  traitor  took  ship  at  the 
promontory  of  St.  David's  ;  a  fair  Avind  blcAV 
from  the  east  over  the  tranquil  sea,  and  bore 
him  safely  to  the  hostile  coast.  Why  no  fierce 
hurricane  sank  his  fragile  bark,  Avhirlpool 
dragged  him  doAvn  to  the  caves  of  the  ocean, 
or  raging  storm  Avrecked  him,  Avhere  so  many 
innocent  have  perished,  on  the  lonely  wilds  of 
Leinster,  Irishmen  may  Avell  Avonder  ;  but  Der- 
mot, bearing  ruin  in  his  path,  landed  safely  at 
Glass-Carrig,  a  little  creek  near  Wexford,  and, 
hiding  in  Avoods  and  Avastes,  escaped  the  eyes 
of  his  enemies,  and  was  concealed  through  the 
Avinter  by  the  clergy  and  bishop  at  Ferns. 

In  11G8-G9  various  circumstances  had  con- 
spired to  Aveaken  the  unity  of  the  Irish  people  : 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes  had  SAvept  aAvay  many 


1  Moore  thinks  it "  a  strange  transaction."  Lanigan 
(iv.  223)  is  a  little  more  explicit ;  btit  the  Irish  clergy 
in  general  submit  to  the  authority  of  Adrian  silently. 

2  Ilib.  Ex.,  ix.  3.  Stephanides  vero  cum  suis  se  ad 
insultum  acriter  preparantes. 
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of  th& institutions  of  learning  ;^  the  cruel  neces- 
sities of  warfare  had  aroused  the  baser  passions 
of  the  race ;  internal  strife  was  frequent ;  the 
princes  had  become  savage  and  corrupt ;  the 
Danish  settlements  had  accepted  Romish  bish- 
ops, and  for  the  lirst  time  an  archbisliop  graced 
with  the  pallium  of  Rome  sat  in  the  chair  of 
Patrick  at  Armagh  ;  the  Irish  church  was  di- 
vided by  the  intrigues  of  the  corrupt  Italians, 
although  it  still  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome 
or  conform  to  the  Roman  ritual ;  and  a  cloud 
of  gloom  and  danger  seemed  to  hover  around 
the  island  home  of  the  last  of  the  Celtic  races. 

The  traitor,  meantime,  had  not  been  idle,  and 
in  the  spring,  when  the  green  meadows  glowed 
once  more  with  fresh  flowers,  and  the  forests 
were  thick  with  leaves,  Dermot,  at  the  head  of 
a  few  natives,  or  strangers  from  Wales,  crept 
serpent-like  from  his  hiding-place  and  began  to 
ravage  his  native  land.  But  the  Irish,  led  by 
O'Roric,  fell  upon  him  with  vigor,  and  he  fled 
back  to  his  refuge  in  the  woods.  It  was  an 
important  opportunity  lost  forever.  Had  the 
Irish  pursued  him  to  his  covert,  and  cut  him 
down  with  his  followers,  the  country  might 
have  been  saved,  and  the  Normans  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  cross  the  dangerous 
seas.  But  they  chose  to  accept  his  treacherous 
submission,  his  gold,  and  his  professions,  and 
sutlered  him  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his 
former  territory.  Dermot  swore  fealty  to  Rod- 
eric,  King  of  Ireland,  and  awaited  until  the  ap- 
proach of  his  foreign  allies  should  enable  him 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  his  country.  In  ^lay, 
1169,  Robert  Eitz-Stephen,  with  several  Fitzger- 
alds,  landed  at  Banne,  a  small  promontory  near 
Wexford  :  forty  knights  clad  in  complete  armor 
and  a  band  of  a  few  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
archers  accompanied  them  ;  a  slight  intrench- 
ment  was  thrown  up  to  protect  them  from  the 
Irish  ;  and  the  place  is  still  pointed  out  where 
the  ships  of  Eitz-Stephen  M-ere  sheltered  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  ruin  of  Ireland  began. - 

Dermot,  with  savage  joy,  came  out  from  his 
forests  once  more,  to  greet  his  foreign  allies,  to 
promise  them  the  town  of  Wexford  and  ample 
lands  as  the  reward  of  victory;^  and  again  his 
hoarse  battle-cry  resounded  in  various  contests 
along  the  Wexford  shore.  Eorty  Norman 
knights,  in  bright  and  impenetrable  armor,  at- 
tended by  their  men-at-arms  with  flashing 
swords,  and  a  troop  of  the  famous  archers  of 
Wales,  drove  in  the  Irish  throngs  and  besieged 
the  prosperous  city.  Like  pillars  of  steel,  with 
lance  and  falchion,  the  Geraldines,  skilled  in 
all  knightly  exercises,  pierced  the  thick  masses 
of  the  natives ;  the  Irish  had  only  battle-axes 
of  steel,  sharp  arrows,  and  short  pikes,  a  small 
shield  of  wood  and  a  wadded  vest ;  the  shock 
was  too  unequal,  and  the  Geraldines  conquered 
in  every  fray.    Wexford  Avas  taken  or  betrayed 

1  Gordon,  Hist.  Ireland.  O'Connor,  Hist.  Ireland. 
Moore,  Hist.  Ireland. 

'  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  place  of  the 
landing.    Tradition  points  to  Banne. 

3  Hanmer,  p.  223-231. 


by  its  bishop  ;  the  invaders  pressed  into  Ossory, 
along  the  gentle  banks  of  the  Nore  ;  the  Irish 
fought  with  desperate  vigor  among  their  bogs 
and  forests,  but  the  Normans  chased  them  to 
the  open  fields  and  cut  them  down  with  fierce 
delight.  Derraot's  hoarse  war-cry  was  now 
one  of  exultation.  Two  hundred  of  the  ene- 
mies' heads  lay  trunkless  on  the  battle-field : 
the  savage  hunted  amidst  the  strange  trophies 
for  the  face  of  his  chief  foe,  and,  when  he  had 
found  it,  gnawed  and  mangled  it  with  his  teeth.  ^ 
Scarcely  would  it  be  profitable  to  review 
these  barbarous  skirmishes  of  the  beardednatives 
and  the  steel-clad  knights  in  the  wild  forests  of 
Ossory,  did  they  not  form  part  of  that  remark- 
able chain  of  events  byAvhichthe  whole  current 
of  humanity  has  been  stirred,  and  the  Celts 
driven  from  their  native  land  to  swarm  over  the 
I  ocean  to  the  New  World  and  control  the  elections 
of  New  York.  For  the  barbarian  Dermot  and 
his  cruel  allies  were  only  the  leaders  in  a  great 
crusade,  which  the  popes  had  planned  and  Henry 
Plantagenet  had  been  chosen  to  execute.  The 
blessings  of  the  church  attended  them ;  thej-were 
I  fighting  the  battles  of  the  papacy  ;  and  the  giant 
[  Dermot,  mangling  and  tearing  the  features  of 
his  foe,  might  have  furnished  to  Spenser  a  hap- 
py allegory  by  whicli  to  paint  in  melodious  verse 
!  the  acrid  bigotry  of  Rome  tearing  the  rebellious 
!  church  of  St,  Patrick  ;  or  it  may  well  have 
suggested  to  Dante  the  most  terrible  scene  in 
the  "  Inferno,"  where  Ugolino  banquets  on  his 
perpetual  revenge. 

The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Normans  and 
the  double  treachery  of  Dermot  aroused  all  Ire- 
land,^    The  nation  sprang  to  arms.      An  as- 
sembly was  summoned  to  the  sacred  hill  of 
Tara,  and  princes,  chiefs,  and  people  met  in  a 
solemn  council  on  the  spot  most  dear  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Irishmen.^     There  Patrick  had  preached 
j  to  the  pagan  host.      There  was  the  stone  of 
I  destiny,  on  which  the  Irish   kings   had  been 
j  crowned  for  endless  generations.      There  the 
I  O'Neils,  the  MacCarthys,  and  the  O'Connors 
had  sworn  to  preserve  the  liberties  and  the  laws 
of  their  country.     In  the  national  assemblies 
at    Tara   from  age  to  age    the   accomplished 
bards  of  Ireland  in  every  moment  of  danger 
had  awakened  the  martial  ardor  of  their  race 
by  reciting  in  wild  bursts  of  poetic  fancy  the 
patriotic  legends  of  the  great  O'Neil  or  of  Brian 
I  Boru,  and  the  sweetest  melodies  of  countless 
1  harpers  had  ever  ascended  from  the  sacred  hill, 
I  rousing  to  boundless  self-devotion  the  impulsive 
natures  of  the  gifted  Celts.*     Nor,  we  may  well 
imagine,  were   any  of  these  stirring  elements 


1  Girald.jHib.  Ex.  Gordon,  Hist.  Ireland,  1.  74 cfse^. 

2  Ginild.,  Hib.  Ex.    Auditisitaque  per  insulamnovis 
successibus.  ^  Leland,  Hist.,  i.  36. 

j  *  So  eminent  was  the  Irish  bard  that  his  wife  might 
dress  as  line  almost  as  a  princess.  She  was  allowed, 
!  according  to  the  Brehon  laws,  ornaments  worth  three 
!  cows,  the  princess,  six  cows.  A  cow  was  the  etand- 
1  ard  of  value  in  early  Ireland.  See  Vallancey,  Coliect, 
'  Ant.  Laws,  i.  p.  20.  A  poet  laureate  was  'allowed  five 
j  cows  for  fine  clothes.  It  seems  the  Irish  were  resirict- 
I  ed  by  sumptuary  laws. 
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wanting  to  the  last  great  assembly  of  united 
Irishmen.  Roderie  O'Connor,  King  of  all  Ire- 
land, presided.  The  princes  of  Connaught  and 
Ulster,  Munster  and  Leinster,  sat  around  their 
national  chief;  messengers  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  island,  calling  its 
leaders  to  arms  ;  and  one  traitor  alone  was  ab- 
sent, whose  treachery  and  crime  were  known 
to  all  his  countrymen.  Poets  chanted  to  the 
enraged  and  startled  people  their  sublimest 
lyrics,  denouncing  the  traitorous  prince,  and  a 
thousand  harps  clanged,  as  with  rapid  touch 
warriors  and  princes  struck  their  strings  and 
made  ready  for  battle.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  whole  force  of  the  nation 
should  be  gathered,  and  a  perpetual  war  be 
waged  against  the  foreigner  and  Dermot,  the 
Normans'  friend.  A  vast  host  poured  into  the 
fields  of  Leinster,  led  by  tlie  King  of  Ireland, 
and  Dermot  and  the  Normans,  dismayed  and 
disheartened,  fled  to  a  wild  fastness  among  the 
marshes  of  Ferns,  where  they  intrenched  them- 
selves by  felling  trees,  digging  deep  trenches, 
and  hiding  in  impenetrable  retreats. 

Roderie  O'Connor,  of  the  ancient  line  of  Con- 
naught,  was  the  last  king  who  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Celtic  Ireland.  His  character  and  exploits 
are  p.  jnted  with  no  flattering  hand  by  the  monk- 
ish writers,  who  longed  for  his  destruction,  or 
later  historians,  who  have  written  in  the  interest 
of  the  Roman  church.  All  the  crimes  and 
woes  of  a  fated  CEdipus  are  attributed  to  the 
unhappy  king  who  ventured  to  strike  a  last  blow 
for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  who  resisted  with 
obdurate  patriotism  the  steel-clad  legions  of  the 
pope  and  Henry  IL,  and  who  more  than  once 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  eve  of  a  final  tri- 
umph. It  is  said  that  Roderie  was  thrown  in 
chains  by  his  father,  who  feared  his  savage  tem- 
per, that  lie  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  two  broth- 
ers, and  that  he  wasted  in  civil  feuds  the  forces 
that  should  have  been  turned  against  the  foe. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  Avanted  prudence, 
and  too  often  to  have  been  deceived  by  the 
treacherous  arts  of  Dermot  and  the  priests. 
Yet  one  can  not  avoid  reviewing  with  sympathy 
the  story  of  the  unhappy  monarch  whose  dis- 
astrous reign  was  at  least  marked  by  a  sincere 
patriotism,  and  whose  misfortunes  were  never 
merited  by  his  treachery  or  his  servile  fear. 
Amid  it  his  savage  wilds  and  ancestral  forests 
the  O'Connor,  terrified  by  novel  dangers,  as- 
sailed by  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  age, 
exposed  to  the  anathemas  of  the  Italian  church, 
surrounded  by  traitors,  and  scarcely  safe  from 
the  intrigues  of  his  own  sons  or  his  ambitious 
rivals,  still  maintained  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of 
that  long  line  of  patriotic  chiefs  of  whom  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  last ;  and  it  is  a  graceful  trait 
in  the  character  of  Roderie  that  he  strove  once 
more  to  revive,  by  liberal  endowments,  the  fa- 
mous college  of  Armagh,  as  if  conscious  that 
Ireland  could  only  hope  to  secure  its  freedom  by 
a  general- education  of  its  people. 

At  the  head  of  his  gallant  army  Roderie 
surrounded  tlie  Normans  in  their  secret  hiding- 


place,  and  by  his  immense  superiority  •might 
have  forced  them  to  surrender.  Dermot's  Irish 
allies  in  this  moment  of  danger  deserted  him. 
His  cause  seemed  lost.  His  cowardly  flight  to 
the  forest  had  checked  his  tide  of  success;  but 
his  cunning  had  not  failed  him,  and  once  more 
he  applied  himself  to  negotiation.  The  cautious 
Roderie  was,  perhaps,  misled  by  priests  or  bish- 
ops to  spare  the  traitor,  or  may  have  feared  to 
press  the  Normans  to  a  desperate  battle.  Der- 
mot took  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  na- 
tion's king,  gave  his  favorite  son,  Connor,  as  a 
hostage,  who  was  to  marry  Roderic's  daughter, 
and  came  out  from  his  fastness  to  rule  over 
Leinster,  and  to  invite  new  bands  of  foreigners 
to  assail  the  monarch  he  had  sworn  to  obey. 
The  Irish  league  was  broken  by  internal  dissen- 
sion, and  in  the  last  sad  hours  of  their  country's 
freedom  the  unhappy  race  was  torn  by  civil 
strife.^ 

Dermot  now  resolved  to  drive  Roderie  fiom 
his  throne,  and  become  himself  the  master  of 
Ireland,^  He  had  pledged  himself  to  his  coun- 
trymen to  invite  over  no  more  strangers.  He 
kept  his  oath  by  sending  at  once  for  Richard 
Strongbow.  "We  have  watched  the  storks 
and  swallows,"  he  wrote;  "the  summer  birds 
are  come  and  gone,  yet  you  delay."  Fair  Eva 
was  soon  to  see  her  promised  bridegroom,  and 
the  earl,  allured  by  Dermot's  offer  of  a  kingdom, 
sent  over  a  small  force  and  prepared  himself  to 
cross  the  sea.  Led  by  Raymond  Fitzgerald, 
tlie  Normans  cut  to  pieces  an  army  of  three 
thousand  Irish  who  had  issued  from  the  great 
city  of  Waterford  ;  and  when  Earl  Richard  ar- 
rived, in  August,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  the 
city  was  taken  by  a  desperate  assault.  The 
citizens  lay  slaughtered  in  heaps.  Reginald's 
tower,  whose  ruin  still  overhangs  the  modern 
town,  was  captured,  and  its  garrison  put  to 
death  ;  and  amidst  the  dreadful  scene  of  waste 
and  carnage  Eva  was  given  to  the  sanguinary 
Richard,  and  the  joy  of  the  wedding  festival 
succeeded  to  the  unparalleled  horrors  of  the  as- 
sault. 

A  nobler  conquest  followed.  In  bold  array, 
with  banners  flying,  the  whole  army  marched 
to  the  siege  of  Dublin.  Founded  or  renewed 
by  the  Danes,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  was  al- 
ready— in  the  twelfth  century — the  centre  of 
coiftmerce,  in  wealth  and  power  the  rival  of  Lon- 
don itself.  Asgal  the  Dane  was  its  civic  ruler, 
or  king ;  its  bishop  the  famous  Lawrence 
O'Toole ;  and  the  latter,  whether  hopeless  of 
resistance  or  inclined  to  the  papal  interest, 
formed  a  treaty  and  a  truce  with  the  powerful 
invaders.^     But  the  Normans,  eager  for  plun- 


1  Roderie  in  vain  told  the  Normans  all  the  crimes  of 
Dermot.    Hanmer,  p.  231. 

2  Lanigan,  Ecc.  Hist.,  whose  epithets  give  no  high 
idea  of  the  taste  of  the  University  of  Pavia,  never 
spares  Dermot,  iv.  191.. 

3  Girald.,  Ilib.  Ex.,  16,  17.  Et  interveniente  prce- 
cipue  laudabilis  memoria,  Laurentio.  The  praises  of 
the  Normans  must  throw  doubt  on  the  patriotism  of 
the  archbishop.  Yet  he  is  extravagantly  lauded  by 
most  Irish  historians. 
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der,  ihiscriipulous  and  daring,  broke  into  the 
city  before  the  terms  were  settled,  and  filled  it 
with  bloodshed  and  terror.  The  needy  Ger- 
aldines  grew  rich  by  a  general  robbery.  Asgal 
and  the  Danish  citizens  escaped  in  their  ships 
to  the  western  isles,  and  the  Normans  with 
resistless  vigor  swept  over  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, and  ravaged  the  fertile  fields  of  Meath. 

In  this  moment  of  their  country's  humilia- 
tion the  native  clergy  of  Ireland,  representatives 
of  that  ancient  church  which  was  soon  to  be 
dissipated  forever,  met  in  a  convocation  at 
Armagh  to  consult  upon  the  causes  of  their 
misfortunes.  With  something  of  the  simple 
honesty  and  love  of  justice  that  had  marked  the 
followers  of  Patrick  or  Columba,  the  pious  as- 
sembly inquired,  through  long  and  careful  de- 
liberations, why  Divine  vengeance  had  sent  the 
foreigners  into  their  country,  and  which  of  their 
sins  had  chiefly  merited  the  judgment  from 
above.  They  determined  that  their  chief  na- 
tional crime  was  the  slave-trade.  The  Irish 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  purchase  Saxon 
slaves  from  England :  was  it  not  a  retribution 
from  Heaven  that  their  own  ]3eople  were  now 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  ?  The  enormity 
of  their  guilt  struck  the  sacred  synod,  and  a 
generous  decree  was  issued  and  published 
throughout  the  land  that  every  English  cap- 
tive should  be  at  once  set  free.  It  is  curious 
to  remember  that  in  our  recent  civil  war  the 
Irish,  in  obedience  to  their  Italian  masters,  were 
always  on  the  side  of  the  slave-holders ;  that 
their  votes  were  always  given  against  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  greatest  distress ;  and  that  to 
defend  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  they  had 
nearly  destroyed  those  free  institutions  beneath 
Avhose  shelter  they  had  found  a  tranquil  home. 
They  forgot  the  synod  of  Armagh ;  they  were 
^ignorant  of  the  story  of  their  ancestors;  they 
strove  at  once,  in  their  blindness,  to  /uin 
themselves  and  desolate  the  land  that  of  all  the 
world  alone  offered  them  a  generous  welcome ! 

Unlike  his  degenerate  descendants,  Roderic 
O'Connor  made  a  last  effort  for  a  free  church 
and  a  free  state.  He  denounced,  in  a  vigorous 
proclamation,  the  traitor  Dermot  and  his  papal 
-crusade ;  he  began  to  collect  the  last  army  of 
Ireland  ;  and  when  Dermot  insolently  claimed, 
in  reply,  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country, 
Roderic  put  to  death  his  son  Connor,  and  de- 
clared an  inexpiable  war.^  Meantime  dangers 
again  thickened  around  the  Norman  invaders. 
They  held  the  three  cities,  Dublin,  Wexford, 
and  Waterford,  but  the  open  country  was  prob- 
ably hostile,  and  they  must  have  relied  upon 
England  for  their  supplies.  At  this  moment 
Henry  II.  grew  jealous  of  the  designs  of  Earl 
Richard,  who  seemed  by  his  marriage  with 
Dermot's  daughter  to  aspire  to  an  independent 
crown,  forbade  the  English  to  send  him  any 
aid,  and  ordered  him  to  return.  For  two 
months    the    small    garrison   in   Dublin   were 


1  Girald.,  Hib.  Ex.     The   Four  Masters.     Annals, 
O'Donovan,  ed.  Dublin,  1854,  ii.  11S5  et  seq. 


without  any  assistance  from  their  countrymen. 
Famine  oppressed  them  ;  the  people  were  hos- 
tile ;  their  hopes  and  their  resources  faded 
away ;  when  suddenly  a  great  fleet  of  Danish 
vessels  entered  the  harbor,  and  Asgal,  with  a 
large  force  of  Norwegians  from  the  western 
isles,  surrounded  the  famished  city.  The  red 
shields  and  shirts  of  mail  of  the  strangers,  their 
steel  battle-axes  and  sharp  spears,  were  seen 
before  the  eastern  gate.  They  were  men  of 
iron  hearts  and  tried  courage ;  and  when  the 
Normans  made  a  desperate  sally,  with  their 
usual  vigor,  they  were  beaten  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  city  must  have  fallen  had 
not  a  Norman  knight  surprised  the  tumultuous 
enemy  by  an  attack  in  the  rear.  A  general  panic 
seized  them;  they  fled  to  their  ships,  routed 
and  broken ;  Asgal,  King  of  Dublin,  was  cap- 
tured as  he  fled  over  the  sands  to  the  sea,  and 
was  beheaded  in  the  city  Avhere  he  had  once 
reigned  over  a  prosperous  community. 

Cruel,  daring,  desperate,  the  small  band  of 
Normans,  led  by  Earl  Richard  and  the  Geral- 
dines,  cut  off  from  the  aid  of  their  country- 
men, abandoned  by  their  jealous  king,  now 
clung  with  the  remorseless  energy  of  robbers  to 
the  prey  that  seemed  escaping  from  their  grasp ; 
they  knew  that  the  Irish  were  rising  on  all 
sides  around  them  ;  they  felt  the  universal  ha- 
tred of  the  land  they  had  ravaged  and  plundered ; 
yet  not  one  of  the  guilty  knights  faltered  in  his 
aim,  or  thought  for  a  moment  of  tlie  sorrows 
of  the  people  he  had  ruined,  or  of  the  dangers 
that  hung  over  himself.  Chief  of  the  robber 
band.  Earl  Richard,  founder  of  the  noble  house 
of  Clare — tall,  ruddy,  freckled,  his  eyes  gray, 
his  voice  weak,  his  manner  gentle  and  unde- 
cided except  when  the  fierce  rage  of  battle 
stirred  him — ruled  over  Dublin.  By  his  side 
stood  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  spotless  knight, 
modest,  fair,  generous,  courteous,  the  famous 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond, 
but  whose  savage  courage  and  unsparing  cru- 
elty were  known  chiefly  to  the  helpless  Irish ; 
and  Raymond,  whose  yellow  curls  and  florid 
face,  pleasant  countenance  and  laughing  eyes, 
Avere  joined  to  a  vigilance  that  never  was  de- 
ceived, and  a  resolution  that  never  wavered. 
A  hundred  knights,  perhaps,  of  less  renown,  and 
four  hundred  archers  and  men-at-arms,  made 
up  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  who  were 
assembled  in  Dublin  at  this  eventful  hour,  and 
who,  with  ferocious  severity,  restrained  the 
angry  ])opulation  of  the  city  they  had  sacked 
and  captured,  and  awaited,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  kingdom,  the  general  onset  of  its  people. 

One  friend  alone  had  welcomed  the  Normans 
to  the  shores  of  Ireland,  but  he  was  now  gone 
to  some  undiscovered  place  of  rest  for  the  trai- 
tor, to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  posterity.  A 
judgment  from  above,  it  was  believed,  had  at 
last  fallen  upon  Dermot ;  his  huge  frame  was 
torn  and  corrupted  by  a  disease  so  terrible  as 
to  drive  all  men  from  his  presence ;  his  agony 
has  been  noted  with  joy  by  his  countrymen ; 
his  mind  gave  way  ;  he  died  without  anv  of 
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the  solaces  of  religion  ;  but  horrible  impreca- 
tions escaped  his  lips  as  he  passed  away,  and 
his  traitorous  soul  ficd,  disconsolate,  from  the 
land  it  had  plunged  in  ruin/ 

It  is  possil)le  that  the  ingratitude  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Norman  knights  may  have  cloud- 
ed the  last  days  of  the  prince  of  Leinster ;  that 
some  patriotic  impulse  may  have  touched  his 
impulsive  nature ;  that  he  may  have  resisted 
the  Norman  projects  for  exterminating  the 
Irish,  and  have  -wavered  in  his  friendship  to  his 
foreign  allies.  Earl  Uichard  may  have  been 
too  eager  to  wear  the  crown  of  Leinster,  and 
his  fellow-])lunderers  to  appropriate  the  last 
hoards  of  Dermot's  treasure ;  and  the  fierce 
barbarian,  stung  by  their  faithlessness,  may 
have  died  cursing  the  strangers  whom  he  had 
nourished  into  greatness.  But  to  all  Irishmen 
the  example  of  Dermot  should  be  a  lesson  and 
a  warning.  While  they  survey  the  long  centu- 
ries of  unparalleled  woes  Avhich  his  treason  has 
entailed  upon  his  country,  while  they  heap  im- 
precations on  his  name,  and  blast  his  memory 
with  infamy,  they  must  remember  that  he  was 
only  the  ignorant  instrument  in  fulfilling  the 
long-cherished  designs  of  the  Italian  popes  upon 
the  sj^'ritual  independence  of  Ireland. 

Ouie  more  Rodcric  O'Connor  descended  from 
his  fastness  of  Connaught,  Around  him  were 
gathered  a  throng  of  native  chiefs  and  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  and  it  seemed  a  haj)- 
py  omen  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  that 
the  Bishop  of  Dublin,  Lawrence  OToole,  had 
abandoned  his  Norman  associates,  and  entered 
with  patriotic  ardor  into  the  plans  of  his  native 
king.^  The  bishop's  elocpience  and  })ious  fame 
stirred  the  dying  hopes  of  his  countrymen  ;  the 
Irish  presbyters  preached  through  all  their  par- 
ishes a  holy  crusade  against  the  papal  invaders  ; 
an  army  and  a  fleet,  led  by  the  king  of  the 
western  isles,  joined  the  national  forces,  and 
the  whole  mighty  host  sat  down  to  besiege  Dub- 
lin. Earl  Richard  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  beleaguered  city ;  INIauricc  and  Raymond, 
with  unflinching  courage,  stood  at  his  side. 
Yet  the  earl,  as  he  surveyed  the  long  lines  of 
the  Irish  army  inclosing  him  on  every  hand, 
the  masts  of  the  Danish  fleet  rising  over  the 
banks  of  the  LifVey,  the  red  shields  and  flowing 
locks,  the  stalwart  forms  and  iron  armor,  of  the 
brave  Norwegians,  might  well  believe  that  all 
was  lost.  His  few  bold  knights  and  followers 
were  faint  from  famine  and  toil.  For  two 
months  no  supplies  of  food  or  arms  had  reach- 
ed them.  As  they  rode  through  the  streets  of 
the  half-depo})ulated  city  they  might  hear  the 
low  imprecations  of  the  Irish  and  the  wail  of 
the  suffering  people.  Incessant  vigils  must 
have  taxed  their  strength ;  rider  and  steed 
grew  feeble  in  the  general  need ;  and  Earl 
Richard,  doubtful  of  the  result,  sent  to  offer 
terms  to  the  enemy.      He  proposed  to  become 


1  Foxn-  Mastcrf,  1171,  describe   his  painful  death. 
Gerald  merely  tjays  lie  died  full  of  ycarp. 

2  Girald.,  llih.  Ex.     Missis  quoquc  litcris  tarn  Ar- 
chipnesulis  quam  Kothciici  Conuactiensis. 


Roderic's  vassal,  and  to  hold  Leinster  as  an 
Irish  prince. 

But  Roderic  replied  that  unless  the  Normans 
abandoned  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford, 
and  would  consent  to  leave  Ireland  forever,  he 
would  at  once  assault  the  city.  The  Normans 
hesitated.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress  a  fu- 
gitive reached  the  city,  a  son  of  the  late  King 
Dermot.  He  bore  sad  news  :  that  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  Avas  shut  up,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  a  few  soldiers,  in  a  small  fort  of  turf 
or  timber ;  that  the  people  of  Leinster  were 
rising ;  that  the  life  of  every  Norman  was  in 
danger. 

Then,  remorseless  and  desperate,  the  Geral- 
dines  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  Young, 
vigorous,  torn  by  the  evil  impulses  of  avarice 
and  of  ambition,  the  Norman  robbers  gathered 
their  scanty  force  in  the  centre  of  Dublin,  pre- 
pared to  rush  upon  the  foe.  Before  them  lay 
the  plunder  of  a  peaceful  coimtry ;  behind 
them  shame  and  death.  "We  are  hated 
ecpially  by  Irish  and  English,"  cried  Maurice 
to  his  companions.  "  We  have  no  refuge  but 
victory.  Remember  your  former  triumphs ; 
renew  your  ancient  courage.  Let  us  ride  over 
this  miserable  rabble,  and  crush  them  to  the 
earth. "^  Raymond,  ever  hopeful,  repeated  the 
sentiments  of  his  cousin  ;  and  every  Norman 
knight,  from  his  raised  visor,  sternly  gave  his 
approval.  It  was  determined  to  attack  first 
the  great  army  of  Roderic.  Not  Cortcz,  when 
he  cut  his  way  to  the  palace  of  Guatemozin, 
nor  Clive  when  he  broke  the  ranks  of  Plassey, 
fought  at  greater  disadvantage  than  did  Rich- 
ard, Raymond,  and  Maurice  in  the  final  battle 
at  Dublin. 

Twenty  knights,  or  men-at-arms,  Avent  first, 
led  by  Raymond;^  t^ii'ty,  under  Miles  de  Co- 
gan,  folloAved;  the  rear,  composed  of  forty  ^ 
more,  was  commanded  by  Maurice  and  Earl 
Richard;  six  hundred  archers,  citizens,  es- 
quires, completed  the  army  of  the  invaders. 
Yet  wonderful  was  the  result  of  this  desperate 
charge,  as,  through  an  open  gate,  the  Nor- 
mans poured  like  a  stream  of  fire  upon  the 
army  of  King  Roderic,  sur])rised  his  guards, 
and  chased  his  followers,  in  wild  panic,  to  their 
woods  and  bogs.  The  king  himself  was  nearly 
captured  while  bathing ;  negligence  and  dis- 
order reigned  throughout  the  Irish  lines ;  the 
Norman  knights  cut  down  the  enemy  at  will 
upon  the  fatal  plain  ;  the  Norwegians  fled  ;  and 
late  in  tlie  evening,  wearied  with  slaughter, 
laden  Avith  the  plunder  of  the  hostile  camp,  the 
Norman  conquerors  rode  into  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  masters  of  the  destiny  of  Ireland, 

Three  years  had  scarcely  passed  since  Der- 
mot iSIacmorrough  had  planned  upon  the  cliffs 
of  St.  David's  the  ruin  of  his  country.  The 
tierce  barbarian  slept  not  unavenged  ;  his  trai- 
torous hopes  had  been  fulfilled.  And  now  Henry 


1  Girald.,  Ilib.  Ex.,  i.  23.  Quid  igitnr  expectamus? 
etc.  I  have  reduced  the  eloquence  of  Maurice  or 
Gerald. 

2  Certatim  igitur  electa  juveutus  ad  anna  frosiliens. 
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of  England  stood  with  his  fair  army  of  knights 
and  retainers  on  the  same  Avild  promontory, 
and,  pausing  to  pay  his  devotions  in  that  re- 
nowned cathedral  that  still  rises  the  central 
shrine  of  Wales,  besought,  with  unaccustomed 
fervor,  the  blessings  of  Heaven  on  his  project- 
ed crimes.^  Jealous  of  the  successes  of  Earl 
Richard  and  of  the  audacious  Geraldincs,  fear- 
ful that  his  own  subjects  might  ravish  away  his 
expected  prize,  Henry  had  hastened  from  his 
distant  domains  in  Aquitain,  had  abandoned 
the  pleasures  of  London  and  the  charms  of  a 
ceaseless  chase,  and  with  angry  countenance 
surveyed  afar  off  the  dim-seen  shores  of  Ire- 
land. The  barbarian  Dermot  beheld  them  with 
a  fatal  affection  ;  the  savage  king,  with  the  de- 
structive cravings  of  a  conqueror.  His  fleet  of 
four  hundred  ships  swung  safely  at  anchor  on 
the  coast  of  Wales  ;  five  hundred  knights — com- 
panions, perhaps,  of  his  French  campaigns — and 
four  thousand  men-at-arms  attended  him ;  his 
vessels  were  filled  with  horses,  arms,  provisions, 
and  all  that  could  insure  success.  In  October, 
1171,  a  fair  wind  bore  the  papal  Armada  in 
triumph  to  the  Irish  shore,  and  tlie  crusade 
against  the  Irish  church  was  to  be  followed  out 
with  all  the  brutality  of  chivalry,  and  all  the 
rigors  of  spiritual  pride. 

Henry  Plantagenet  was  the  first  of  that  un- 
happy line  of  English  kings,  whose  follies  and 
whose  crimes  so  often  brought  ruin  to  the  toil- 
ing throngs  upon  whom  they  trampled.  Edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  knightly  adventures, 
trained  to  cruelty  and  to  ambition,  the  Plan- 
tagenets  rained  war,  pestilence,  and  famine 
upon  their  unhappy  realm.  Even  the  Tudors 
might  seem  merciful,  the  Stuarts  just,  when 
contrasted  with  the  Edwards  and  the  liichards 
who  descended  from  the  ill-starred  union  of 
Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitain.  But 
when  Henry,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  ascend- 
ed the  English  throne,  he  was  learned,  acute, 
generous ;  his  early  misfortunes  might  have 
softened  a  selfish  nature  ;  his  ambition  miglit 
have  been  tempered  by  a  higher  intelligence; 
yet  every  circumstance  conspired  to  deprave  the 
youthful  king ;  and  from  his  wife,  his  friend, 
and  his  spiritual  head  he  could  have  heard 
only  the  dreadful  lessons  of  cruelty  and  selfish 
crime. 

The  conqueror  of  Ireland  stands  before  us 
painted  by  one  who  had  studied  his  features 
and  his  life  with  care.  He  was  of  moderate 
height  and  stout  ;  his  head  was  large  and 
round,  his  complexion  ruddy,  his  eyes  gray, 
and  often  flashing  and  bloodsliot  with  anger  ; 
his  countenance  fiery  ;  his  voice  tremulous  ;  his 
form  inclined  to  grossness,  yet  strengthened  by 
incessant  exercise.  Henry  seems  never  to  have 
known  ease  or  rest ;  some  fierce  excitement  al- 

J  Giralcl.,  Hib.  Ex.,  i.  30.  Some  f ragmenta  of  the 
ancient  cathedral  are  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 
modern.  See  the  fine  illustrated  edition  of  Giraldus 
by  Sir  K.  Hoar,  180G,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  There  is  a  view  of 
the  more  recent  church.  St.  David's  was  the  national 
shrine  of  Wales. 


ways  stirred  him  in  peace  or  war.  In  peace, 
at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  he  would  mount  his 
fleet  horse  and  pass  the  hours  in  riding  through 
woods,  penetrating  the  thick  forests^  and  climb- 
ing the  ridges  of  lofty  hills ;  in  the  evening  he 
returned  to  a  spare  supper,  but  scarcely  sat 
down  until  he  slept.  He  loved  to  watch  the 
falcon  sweeping  on  his  frighted  prey,  or  to  fol- 
low the  sagacious  hounds  in  chase  of  a  weary 
stag.^  Labor  was  the  chief  amusement  of  the 
active  king ;  but  all  his  toils  tended  only  to  the 
destruction  of  his  own  happiness  and  that  of 
mankind.  He  died  cursinp;  the  day  on  which 
he  was  born  ;  and  his  ceaseless  labors  were 
wasted  because  he  never  strove  to  place  him- 
self in  unison  with  the  perpetual  laws  of  be- 
nevolence and  truth. 

Clad  in  royal  pomp,  surrounded  by  the 
knightly  paragons  of  his  age,  Henry  landed 
upon  the  shores  of  Ireland  —  a  regal  falcon 
fastening  upon  his  prey.  The  bleeding  land 
writhed  a  helpless  victim  in  his  grasp.  There 
was  now  nothing  to  resist  his  progress.  He 
moved  on  in  triumph  from  Waterford  to  Dub- 
lin. Earl  Richard  yielded  to  his  authority,  and 
soothed  his  anger  by  humble  compliances  ;  and 
at  Cliristmas,  1171,  Henry  celebrated  his  tri- 
umph by  a  festival  at  Dublin,  where  many  of 
the  Irish  princes  had  gathered  to  offer  him 
their  submission,  and  where  a  great  throng  of 
the  bearded  natives  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  stately  feats  of  chivalry,  the  unaccustomed 
magnificence  of  a  royal  court ;  tasted  the  ricli 
viands  and  rare  wines  of  a  Norman  feast,  and 
were  dazzled  by  the  shining  armor,  the  golden 
ornaments,  the  precious  gems,  and  the  waste- 
ful luxury  of  their  conquerors.  A  palace  of 
polished  wood  and  osiers^  was  erected  after  the 
Irish  custom,  and  bishops  and  princes  were 
forced  to  approve  the  ceaseless  revelry.  Yet  if 
any  grave  and  thoughtful  chief,  unimpressed  by 
the  pompous  show,  ventured  to  ask  by  what 
authority  Henry  had  taken  possession  of  Ire- 
land, he  was  told  that  the  pope,  as  vicar  and 
head  of  the  church,  had  given  it  to  the  king  ; 
and  that  he  who  resisted  the  generous  donation, 
of  St.  Peter  to  his  favorite  son  was  a  heretic, 
condemned  to  everlasting  reprobation. 

It  was  ever  the  aim  of  the  Roman  church 
in  these  savage  ages — nor  does  the  policy  seem 
yet  to  have  been  abandoned — to  set  nation 
against  nation,  and  from  the  horrid  discord  and 
general  woe  to  add  to  its  own  revenues  and  its 
growing  strength.  Henry,  conscious  of  the 
claims,  the  avarice,  and  the  malice  of  his  Ital- 
ian masters,  hastened  to  lay  Ireland  at  their 
feet.  A  council  was  summoned  at  Cashel 
professing  to  represent  the  church  of  St.  Pat- 
rick. The  Norman  king  ordered  the  bishops  of 
Ireland  to  assemble.  A  motley  group  of  Nor- 
man priests,  of  martial  monks,  of  the  papal 
archbishops,  and  a  few  trembling  presbyters, 


1  Girald.  Cam.,  Hib.  Ex.,  i.  45.  Henry  was  accus- 
tomed to  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  male  prisoners  and 
cut  off  the  noses  of  the  female— at  least  in  Wales. 

~  Eoger  de  Hoveden,  a.d.  1172. 
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natives  of  the  South,  gathered  at  his  command  ; 
but  it  was  noticed  that  none  of  the  bishops  of 
Ulster  or  Connaught  assisted  at  the  destruction 
of  their  national  faith  ;  that  they  still  adhered 
to  the  usages  of  St.  John,  of  Patrick,  and  of 
Columba  ;  that  the  Irish  church,  amidst  bogs 
and  forests,  still  defied  the  ambition  of  cruel 
Rome.  Yet  the  sacrifice  was  nominally  com- 
plete. Every  trace  of  independence  was  aban- 
doned by  the  council  of  Cashel.  The  Romish 
ritual  was  enjoined  on  every  priest ;  the  worship 
of  Mary,  of  images,  and  of  saints  was  to  ex- 
tend throughout  the  island  ;  the  priest  was  for- 
bidden to  marry  ;  his  hair  was  to  be  tonsured 
after  the  exact  fashion  at  Rome  ;  the  enormous 
crimes  and  vices  of  the  simple  clergy  who  had 
failed  to  observe  the  new  customs  were  con- 
demned with  indignant  solemnity  ;  tithes  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  laity;  and  Ireland  for  the 
first  time  was  made  tributary  to  the  Romish 
pope.^ 

With  a  generosity  admired  by  all  except  the 
unhappy  natives,  Henry  next  rewarded  liber- 
ally his  Norman  followers.^  The  impoverished 
knights  Avere  enriched  by  a  general  plunder. 
The  conquered  lands  were  divided  among  the 
victcs,  and  the  territory  which  had  been  given 
by  St.  Peter  to  the  king  was,  by  an  infiillible 
title,  now  vested  in  the  triumphant  Normans. 
The  Geraldines,  unscrupulous  ofilspring  of  a 
disreputable  parent,  founded  noble  houses  that 
were  long  to  shine  illustrious  in  the  revelries 
of  the  court  or  the  crimes  of  the  camp.  The 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Eva,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  her  country,  transmitted  the  fruits  of 
Dermot's  treachery  to  the  famous  race  of  Clare. 
A  single  knight,  De  Lacy,  received  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  province  of 
Meath  ;  another,  Raymond  the  Poor,  whose 
name  indicates  his  condition,  became  a  mighty 
baron,  founder  of  the  house  of  Power,  The 
English  territory  was  slowly  extended  until  it 
embraced  the  lower  portions  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught,  and  along  the  frontier  was  drawn  a 
line  of  palisades  and  forts  to  protect  the  new 
settlers  from  the  fierce  assaults  of  the  hostile 
Irish, 

AVithin  the  palisades  the  countrj'  was  known 
as  the  English  pale,  and  for  many  centuries 
formed  the  stronghold  of  the  Norman  robbers, 
from  whence  they  issued  in  cruel  raids  upon 
the  rebellious  districts  of  the  native  chiefs. 
Its  Irish  population  had  been  wholly  extirpated, 
or  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  ;  many 
had  fled  to  the  mountains  and  forests,  and  per- 
ished in  frightful  solitudes  ;  some  were  permit- 
ted to  return  to  till,  as  slaves,  the  lands  where 
their  ancestors  had  lived  in  prosperous  ease. 
The  slow  process  of  a  national  degradation  was 

1  Girald.  Cam.,  i.  33,  34.  Roger  de  Hoveden  pre- 
tends that  all  the  bishops  of  Ireland  were  present  or 
obeyed  the  council ;  but  Gerald  notices  only  a  scanty 
attendance,  chiefly  Norman.  Lanigan,  Ecc.  Hist,  iv. 
211,  says  Peter's  pence  are  not  mentioned.  They  were 
perhaps  implied. 

2  Roger  de  Hoveden,  a.d.  1172,  notices  his  liberality 
or  his  robbery. 


begun,  and  the  Irish  within  the  pale,  after 
many  bold  uprisings,  were  trodden  down  nearly 
to  the  condition  of  savages  or  brutes.  Their 
education,  their  intelligence,  passed  away  with 
their  freedom,  and  the  Normans  sedulously  en- 
forced upon  the  subject  race  the  fatal  bondage 
of  superstitious  ignorance. 

In  the  winter  of  1171-72  wild  storms  swept 
incessantly  over  the  Irish  seas  :  scarcely  a  ship 
crossed  from  England.  Henry  and  his  court- 
iers trembled  before  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
and  men  believed  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  was 
impending  ovei"  the  troubled  land.^  Fear, 
doubt,  and  gloom  were  the  king's  chief  attend- 
ants in  the  moment  of  his  success,  and  his  fiery 
eyes  must  often  have  been  turned  across  the 
stormy  waves  during  that  perilous  season,  eager 
to  catch  the  first  sail  that  might  bring  him 
news  from  England.  He  had  left  his  native 
realm  covered  Avith  the  odium  of  the  recent 
murder  of  Becket;  he  had  fled  to  Ireland  as  if 
to  dissipate  his  cares  in  new  excitements  ;  and 
now  he  Avaited  Avith  impatience,  shut  out  by 
perpetual  storms,  for  some  tidings  of  the  results 
of  his  hasty  Avords,  and  of  the  condition  of  his 
Avide  dominions.  A  ship  at  length  came  in 
bearing  the  most  ominous  ncAvs.  The  pope 
had  threatened  to  lay  his  kingdom  under  an 
interdict ;  the  most  fatal  of  the  judgments  of 
the  church  might  soon  absolve  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.^  To  add  to  his  distress, 
he  Avas  told  that  his  three  sons  had  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  throne.  His  fond  heart 
Avas  torn  by  filial  ingratitude,  and  Henry  re- 
turned from  the  conquest  of  Ireland  racked  by 
those  domestic  griefs  and  those  eating  cares 
that  Averc  at  last  to  bring  his  proud  spirit  to 
ignominious  despair. 

A  Avest  Avind  bore  the  king  swiftly  back  to 
England ;  and  he  once  more  knelt  at  St.  Da- 
vid's shrine — noAv  no  longer  Avith  feigned  grief 
and  assumed  contrition — and  prepared,  Avitli  a 
broken  heart,  to  fight  for  his  throne  and  even 
his  life  against  his  children,  Avhom  he  fondly 
loved;  his  Avifc,  their  mother,  Avhose  evil  na- 
ture he  had  so  often  exasperated  and  Avronged  ; 
against  the  King  of  France,  and  the  avengers 
of  Becket.  That  Henry  should  have  triumphed 
in  this  doubtful  contest  has  always  been  held  a 
proof  of  singular  ability.  His  incessant  activ- 
ity enabled  him  to  surprise  or  confound  all  his 
foes.  He  drove  back  Louis  of  France  to  his 
capital ;  he  met  and  defeated  on  the  battle- 
field his  three  ungrateful  sons ;  he  saAV  Henry 
and  Geoffrey  die  in  the  midst  of  their  madness  ; 
he  Ave])t  over  the  early  profligacy  of  the  depraved 
Richard  and  John.  Eleanor  of  Aquitain,^ 
shut  up  in  a  solitary  castle,  her  husband's  pris- 
oner, had  leisure  to  repent  of  her  crimes  against 
tAvo  kings.    The  pope  Avas  pacified  by  enormous 


1  Girald.  Cam.,  i.  35. 
{      2  Girald.  Cam.,  Hib.  Ex.,  i.  36,  details  the  evil  news 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  barbarous  king.    Roger  de 
Hoveden,  a.d.  1172,  is  more  prolix. 

3  She  Avas  daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Aquitain, 
the  heiress  of  his  great  possessions,  the  Avife  of  Louis 
and  of  Henry— the  least  fortunate  of  AA'omen, 
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bribes,  abject  concessions,  and  by  the  spectacle 
of  bleeding  Ireland  prostrate  at  St.  Peter's  feet. 

Meantime  tlic  Normans,  inclosed  in  a  narrow 
territory,  found  that  the  conquest  of  the  island 
was  but  just  begun.  A  few  abject  and  unwor- 
thy bishops  might  declare  at  Cashel  that  Henry 
Avas  the  riglitful  lord  of  Ireland,  but  Koderic 
O'Connor  still  scoffed  at  the  pretensions  of  his 
rival,  and  the  Irish  presbyters  rejected  the  au- 
thority of  the  unpatriotic  synod.  All  was  dis- 
order and  unrest  within  the  English  pale.  The 
native  chiefs  seldom  left  the  Normans  any  re- 
pose. At  length  Henry,  when  his  aff'airs  were 
somewhat  settled  in  England,  resolved  to  test 
the  effect  of  superstition  upon  the  savage  race, 
and  to  launch  the  thunders  of  the  Romish 
popes  against  the  Irish  patriots.  He  had  pro- 
cured from  Alexander  III.  a  confirmation  of 
the  bull  of  Adrian  excommunicating  all  who 
opposed  his  authority  over  Ireland,  and  he  now 
prepared  to  publish  tlie  two  solemn  decrees,  in 
their  full  enormity,  to  all  its  schismatical  church. 
He  fondly  hoped  that  no  Irish  bishop  or  priest 
would  venture  henceforth  to  resist  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Roman  see.^ 

A  new  synod  was  assembled  at  Waterford  in 
1175,  and  the  two  bulls  were  read  to  the  cor- 
rupt archbishops,  the  Norman  monks,  and  a 
feeble  delegation  from  the  Irish  church.  In 
sonorous  tones  John  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  who  had  come  from  Rome  bearing 
the  final  decree  of  Alexander,  recited  the  doom 
of  Ireland.  The  first  bull,  that  of  Adrian  IV., 
had  been  granted  to  Henry  twenty  years  be- 
fore, and  had  been  safely  kept  in  the  royal 
treasury  of  England  until  the  moment  seemed 
favorable  for  its  publication.  Under  a  florid 
profession  of  Christian  zeal  it  contained  a  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  Irish  church.  ^  It  appoint- 
ed Henry  a  martial  missionary  to  extirpate 
the  seeds  of  vice  from  Ireland,  and  do  whatever 
he  thought  proper  with  its  people ;  it  declared 
the  island  a  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pe- 
ter;^ it  commanded  the  people  to  receive  Hen- 
ry as  their  sovereign  lord  and  ruler ;  it  insisted, 
with  strenuous  avarice,  that  every  house  in  the 
land  should  pay  a  penny  annually  to  the  bless- 
ed Peter,  and  promised  Henry  the  fiivor  of 
Heaven  and  an  illustrious  renown*  should  he 
succeed  in  planting  true  religion  in  the  home 
of  Patrick  and  Columba.  Alexander's  bull 
was  still  more  effective,  if  we  may  trust  the  in- 
fallibility of  its  source,  since  ^t  not  only  con- 
firmed the  gift  of  his  predecessor,  but  excom- 
municated all  who  resisted  Henry's  authority 
or  that  of  his  heirs,  and  abandoned  them  to  the 
power  of  the  devil.      Every  Irish  patriot  Avas 


1  Lanlgan,  Ecc.  Hist.,  iv.  233,  has  an  implied  con- 
demnation of  Adrian's  bull.-  He  can  not  admit  the 
coarse  charges  made  by  the  popes  against  the  Irish 
clergy. 

2  Girald.,  Hib.  Ex.,  ii.  6.    Mat.  Paris,  i.  95. 

3  Mat.  Paris,  i.  95.  Omnea  insulas,  quibus  sol  justi- 
tise  Christus  illuxit,  ad  jus  Sancti  Petri  et  sacrosanctae 
Romanas  ecclesiee  pertinere. 

*  Mat.  Paris.  Gloriosuni  nomen  valeas  in  sseculis 
obtinere. 


converted  into  a  child  of  Satan ;  every  aspira- 
tion of  freedom  Avas  an  impious  defiance  of  the 
Roman  church.^ 

And  now  began  that  perpetual  conflict  of 
races,  the  saddest  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
which  was  to  oppress  with  endless  misfortunes 
a  gifted  and  innocent  people,  and  plant  in  their 
hearts  the  bitter  seeds  of  ceaseless  malignity 
and  revenge.  From  the  wild  shores  of  Ulster, 
Avhere  the  northern  seas  break  fiercely  along 
the  rocks  and  hills  of  Derry ;  from  the  tall 
mountains  and  endless  bogs  of  Connaught, 
Avhose  savage  landscape  has  ever  been  the  last 
retreat  of  Celtic  freemen  ;  from  the  lovely  vales 
and  stately  glens  of  Wicklow,  Avhere  the  bright 
Avaters  of  Avoca  melt  into  harmony,  and  leap- 
ing cataracts  seam  the  granite  precipices,  and 
toAvering  rocks  shoot  upward  to  the  skies  ;  from 
soft  Killarney,  sleeping  in  its  beauty  ;  or  grassy 
Meath,  the  greenest  and  the  richest  of  all  north- 
ern pastures — a  mournful  Avail  has  never  ceased 
to  ascend  to  heaven  and  blight  the  charms  of 
the  island  of  the  saints.  Herded  in  filthy  hov- 
els, starving  in  Avealthy  cities,  crouched  among 
the  wild  hills  Avhere  their  ancestors  once  reign- 
ed— a  lost,  accursed  race,  the  Celts  breathe 
endless  maledictions  on  their  conquerors,  and, 
amidst  the  boundless  opulence  of  nature,  live 
sullenly  in  a  hopeless  decay. 

But  when  the  papal  decrees  Avere  proclaimed 
they  still  retained  a  manly  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence. Princes  and  people  united  in  defy- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Italian  priests.  The 
Irish  bishops  still  refused  to  cut  off'  their  floAV- 
ing  locks  or  put  aAvay  their  faithful  Avives ;  the 
native  chiefs  derided  the  foreign  pope  who 
claimed  their  ancestral  lands.  The  Celtic  kings 
retreated  more  and  more  from  the  intercourse 
Avith  polished  nations.  On  some  Avild  mountain- 
side or  lonely  glen,  sheltered  by  trackless  for- 
ests, sylvan  lakes,  and  lofty  hills,  the  Irish 
monarchs  raised  their  palaces  of  polished  Avood 
roofed  Avith  Avattles,  and,  surrounded  by  a 
courtly  throng  of  bearded  nobles,  famous  bards, 
harpers  of  matchless  skill,  and  brave  retainers, 
administered  the  Brehon  laAvs  to  a  faithful  race, 
and  Avorshiped  Avith  the  liturgy  of  Columba. 
Shut  out  from  the  Romish  church,  Avhich  had 
excommunicated  them,  and  the  Normans  by 
Avhom  they  Avere  oppressed,  the  Celts  sank  into 
the  vices  of  isolation.  They  shared  in  none  of 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  age.  Tlieir 
literature  AA"^as  a  poetic  lament  OA-er  a  half- 
imaginary  past ;  their  churches  Avere  simple 
buildings  of  Avood,  like  those  of  Patrick  or  Co- 
lumba;^ their  relics  some  rude  but  ponderous 
bell,  Avhose  dull  note  may  have  struck  upon  the 
ears  of  generations  of  saints,  Avhich  Avas  adorned 
Avith  gems  and  inclosed  in  a  gilded  cover;  or 
some  pastoral  staff"  of  an  early  bishop,  glitter- 

1  Lanigan,  i\\  211,  223,  notices  various  eminent  and 
pure-minded  Irish  prelates  of  this  age  not  surpassed  in 
any  land. 

2  Bede,  Hist.  Ecc,  describes  these  early  churches, 
non  de  lapide,  sed  de  robore  eecto  totam  composuit 
atque  har undine  texit. 
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ing  with  modern  decorations.      War  was  their  I  rude  but  rich  decorations,  is  still  preserved  in 
chief  employment.^     When  no  band  of  Norman  ;  the  neighborhood,  that  may  have  often  sum- 


knights    threatened    their    lonely    glens    they  . 
preyed   u])on   one  another ;    the  Irish  princes 
covered  their  native  wilderness  with  slaughter, 
and  the  Irish  kerns  paid  the  penalty  of  the  fol- 
lies of  their  chiefs. 

Yet  in  the  opening  of  the  conquest  the  Celts 
seemed  destined  to  a  sudden  subjection.  The 
Norman  chivalry  swept  over  the  island,  and 
even  Roderic  O'Connor  was  driven  to  a  tem- 
porary submission.  At  the  head  of  a  few  men- 
at-arms  and  a  band  of  archers  RayrLond  dashed 
over  countless  hosts  of  natives,  and  pierced  the 
West  of  Ireland ;  and  John  do  Courcy,  the 
Coeur  de  Lion  of  the  war,  broke  into  the  limits 
of  Ulster,  and,  like  an  enchanted  paladin,  clove 
his  way,  almost  by  his  single  arm,  to  the  north- 
ern sea.  AYith  one  stroke  of  his  bright  falchion 
be  lopped  off  heads  ;  with  another,  limbs.  ^  His 
huge  and  stalwart  form,  mounted  on  a  milk- 
white  steed  of  unusual  size  and  strength,  his 
fair  complexion,  his  fiery  valor,  and  ceaseless 
activity ;  his  piety,  and  the  Christian  zeal  with 
which  he  knelt  regularly  at  the  holy  altar,  and 
from  the  spoils  of  war  founded  churches  and 
endrwed  monasteries;  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Godred,  the  Norwegian  King  of 
Man,  his  princely  state — are  celebrated  by  the 
English  chroniclers.  But  we  are  also  told  that 
the  Irish  began  now  to  resist  with  vigor,  and 
that  even  John  de  Courcy  and  Miles  de  Cogan 
fled  more  than  once  from  the  valor  of  Roderic 
and  the  sharp  pursuit  of  the  men  of  Ulster  or 
Connaught.^ 

The  ruins  of  a  graceful  abbey,  now  shorn  of 
roof  and  window,  and  0{)ening  their  moss-grown 
arches  to  the  forest  glade,  in  the  lonely  wilds 


moned  him  to  his  devotions  or  tolled  his  re- 
quiem. The  winds  that  sigh  amidst  the  broken 
arches  of  Cong  seem  eloquent  of  his  hapless 
fate  ;  and  if  the  harp  of  Tara  be  hushed  and 
shattered,  and  the  bards  of  Erin  heard  no  more, 
history  at  least  must  pause  to  drop  a  compas- 
sionate tear  over  the  moss-grown  tomb  of  the 
patriotic  king. 

To  compose  the  troubles  of  the  English 
pale,  Henry  sent  ove'*  his  son  John,  a  boy  of 
twelve,  to  rule  over  Ireland.  It  would  scarcely 
have  been  possible  to  have  selected  a  worse 
example  of  the  results  of  a  chivalric  education. 
John's  vices  and  follies  were  already  mature. 
He  Avas  prepared  to  stab  an  Arthur  and  to  break 
his  father's  heart. ^  But  he  was  also  surround- 
ed by  a  cornipt  train  of  youthful  courtiers, 
painted,  effeminate,  cruel,  vain,  who  shocked 
the  grave  and  melancholy  Irish  by  a  strange 
levity  of  vice.  The  miserable  prince  and  his 
fitting  associates  plundered  the  land  they  were 
sent  to  rule.  But  a  final  insult  aroused  Ireland 
to  revolt.  When  the  grave  chiefs  and  wealthy 
citizens,  clothed  in  their  national  dress,  their 
hair  plaited  behind  in  heavy  braids,  their  beards 
flowing  upon  their  breasts,  came  forward  to 
ofter  allegiance  to  John,  and  to  give  him,  as 
had  been  their  custom  with  their  native  princes, 
the  kiss  of  peace,  the  throng  of  idle  courtiers 
mocked  the  solemn  deputation,  and  at  length 
plucked  them  by  the  beard.  The  fierce  Celtic 
fire  was  aroused.  The  chiefs  fled  to  Connaught 
or  Ulster,  the  people  to  the  forests  ;  and  around 
the  English  pale  sprang  up  a  circle  of  deadly 
foes,  and  the  contest  became  one  of  extermina- 
tion.    John  returned  to  England  disgraced  and 


of  Mayo,  are  pointed  out — for  we  must  now  dis-  penniless,  and  the  Norman  knights  harried  the 
raiss  to  his  repose  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  our 
drama- — as  the  refuge  for  many  years  of  the 
weary  spirit  of  the  last  of  the  Irisli  kings,  and 
the  place  of  his  final  abode.  Roderic  O'Con- 
nor sleeps  beneath  the  shattered  walls  of  the 
monastery  of  Cong.*  Hopeless,  perhaps,  dis- 
heartened, shocked  by  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
the  cruel  Ambition  of  his  own  children,  the 
cloud  of  woe  that  had  fallen  upon  his  guilty 
house,  the  patriotic  king  had  signalized  the 
last  years  of  his  reign  by  various  bold  and  suc- 
cessful but  seemingly  useless  exploits  against 
the  Normans,  and  then,  laying  down  the  crown 
which  he  had  assumed  in  a  happier  hour,  re- 
mained for  thirteen  years  a  monk  or  a  recluse. 
We  may  trust  that  in  the  peace  of  the  forest 
glade  Roderic  forgot  the  cares  of  earth,  and  en- 
tered into  communion  with  the  spirits  of  Patrick 
and   Columba.     A  sacred  bell,   covered  with 


1  Shenser,  State  of  Ireland,  p.  7,  says:  Yes,  truly; 
for  there  be  many  wide  countries  in  Ireland  in  which 
the  laws  of  England  were  never  establi^hed,  etc.  This 
was  under  Elizabeth.    The  Brehou  laws  prevailed. 

3  Girald.,  Hib.  Ex.,  ii.  16. 

3  Girald.  Cam.,  Hib.  Ex.,  ii.  16. 17. 

*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  describe  the  graceful  ruins 
and  the  lonely  tomb.  Yet  some  doubt  rests  upon  the 
tradition  of  Eoderic's  grave. 


land  he  might  have  soothed  into  repose." 

Centuries  of  fatal  discord  followed,  during 
which  the  Normans  strove  in  vain  to  extirpate 
the  accursed  race  who  refused  to  obey  the  de- 
crees of  the  popes  or  submit  to  a  foreign  lord. 
Papal  legates  launched  new  excommunications 
against  the  Irish,  and  Romish  priests  urged  on 
that  work  of  extermination  which  alone  could 
secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  see.  The 
papal  monks  declared  that  it  was  no  crime,  no 
sin,  to  kill  a  Celt.  The  Norman  priests  oft'ered 
free  absolution  to  the  murderer  whose  hands 
were  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  an  Irishman. 
The  holy  churcU  opened  its  most  sacred  rite — 
which  could  only  be  approached  with  a  good 
conscience  and  a  pure  heart — to  him  who  had 
slain  one  of  the  abject  race.  The  Norman 
knights  thought  no  more  of  killing  an  Irish- 
man than  a  dog :  to  rob  his  home,  to  ravish 
away  his  land,  to  drive  him,  with  his  family, 
starving  and  famished,  to  the  lonely  wilds,  was 
the  favorite  sport  of  the  chivalric  invaders. 
The  mountain  lands  of  Connaught  and  of  Ul- 


1  Gerald  faintly  indicates  the  vices  of  his  pupil. 
Hib.  Ex.,  ii. 
'  Girald.,  Ilib.  Ex.    Eoger  de  Hoveden. 
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stev  were  thronged  -with  the  popuhition  of  the 
ph\ins,  who  had  tied  for  life  from  the  papal  rob- 
bers; and  every  cave  and  cranny  of  the  glens, 
every  inaccessible  fostness  and  hidden  glade, 
was  thickly  tenanted  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  cronching  like  wild  beasts  from  their 
destroyers.*  Nor  would  even  this  suffice.  The 
l)riests  and  knights  pursued  them  to  their  caves 
and  forests  ;  tlie  miserable  tenants  were  killed 
in  their  wild  retreats  like  wolves  or  stags  ;  and, 
cursed  by  popes  and  persecuted  by  kings,  the 
church  of  St.  Patrick  seemed  ready  to  perish 
forever — a  victim  to  the  Moloch  of  Rome. 

One  cry  of  mournful  indignation  has  reach- 
ed us  from  the  fourteenth  century — a  subdued 
but  touching  appeal  against  the  cruel  policy  of 
the  Italian  priests.  To  John,  Pope  of  Rome, 
Donald,  King  of  Ulster,  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  woes  of  Ireland  were  the  result  of  the  gift 
of  Adrian  to  Ilenry,^  to  hint  that  the  Roman 
see  was  the  cause  of  the  miseries  of  his  race, 
and  to  proclaim  that  war  until  death  against 
their  oppressors  which  should  cease  only  with 
their  destruction.  Superstition  cliecked  the 
warmth  of  the  Irish  ruler ;  nor  did  he  venture 
to  utter  all  the  thoughts  that  must  have  filled 
his  mind  when  he  reviewed  the  fate  of  Erin 
from  the  days  of  Adrian  and  Henry  to  his 
own.  He  was  overawed  by  the  renown  of  that 
spiritual  tyrant  to  whom  he  was  addressing 
himself;  he  hoped  something,  perhaps,  from 
the  clemency  of  a  ruthless  pope.  Yet  he  lays 
bare,  with  unflinching  accuracy,  the  crimes  of 
the  Romish  clergy.  It  was  the  monks,  he  de- 
clares, that  taught  that  it  was  no  more  sin  to 
kill  an  Irishman  than  a  dog.^  It  was  the 
church  that  roused  the  ceaseless  fires,  of  hate. 
The  Cistercians  of  Granard  or  Innis  every  day 
wounded  and  killed  the  Iri^-h,  yet  said  their 
masses  as  usual.  Brother  Simon,  the  Fran- 
ciscan —  unworthy  disciple  of  his  sweet  and 
gentle  founder  —  preached  openly  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  killing  or  robbing  an  Irish- 
man. A  Clare  murdered  Brian  the  Red  at  his 
own  table  after  they  had  shared  the  consecrated 
wafer  together.  The  assassin  of  an  Irishman 
was  never  punished  ;  and  Donald,  with  mourn- 
ful truth,  declared  that  nothing  but  the  total 
ruin  of  his  race  would  satisfy  the  malice  of 
their  conquerors. 

The  Irish  prince  closes  his  appeal  with  a 
malediction  and  vow.*  "We  nourish  in  our 
hearts,"  he  cries,  "  an  inveterate  hatred  against 
our  oppressors,  produced  by  the  memories  of 
long  years  of  injustice,  by  the  murders  of  our 
fathers  and  our  kindred.  So  long  as  we  have 
life  Ave  will  figlit  against  them,  without  pity  or 
remorse ;    our  children  shall  continue  the  end- 


1  Letter  of  Donald  to  John.  J.  de  Fordnii,  Scoti 
Chr.on.,  p.  908,  ed.  Hcarne.  Ejcctis  nobis  violeuter  de 
spaciosis  habitationibus  nostris,  etc.,  911. 

2  -Miserabile  in  quo  Roniaaius  pontifex  statu  nos 
posuit,  Fordun,  Scoti  Chron.,  p.  912. 

3  Non  magis  est  peccatuin  interficerc  hominem  Hi- 
bernicum  quiim  unum  canem,  p.  918,  Fordun. 

*  Quamdiu  vita  aderit,  ipsos  impugnabimus — mor- 
talem  guerram,  etc.,  p.  923,  Fordun. 
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less  feud.  Never  will  we  lay  aside  the  sword 
until  the  Supreme  Judge  shall  have  taken  venge- 
ance upon  their  crimes,  until  we  have  recov- 
ered that  independence  which  is  our  natural 
right,  and  have  avenged  those  insults  which  to 
brave  men  are  worse  than  death." 

Thus  the  barbarous  chief  expressed  the  pas- 
sions of  the  savage  ;  but  had  he  aimed  his 
maledictions  against  the  Roman  see  as  well  as 
against  its  Norman  allies,  had  he  vowed  for 
his  countrymen  a  deathless  hostility  against 
those  Italian  priests  and  that  usurping  church 
which  had  instigated  all  the  woes  of  Ireland,  had 
he  been  able  to  preserve  the  pure  faith  of  St. 
Patrick  from  contamination  and  decay,  he 
would  have  prepared  a  weapon  sharper  than  a 
thousand  swords  for  the  preservation  of  the 
freedom  of  his  native  land. 

Of  the  later  history  of  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land the  reader  may  desire  a  brief  detail.  The 
ceaseless  warfare,  sometimes  slumbering  yet 
ever  renewed,  glowed  around  the  circuit  of  the 
English  pale ;  and  when  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
cut  down  the  flower  of  the  Norman  nobility, 
the  Irish  chiefs,  in  the  favorable  moment, 
had  nearly  driven  the  invaders  from  their  land. 
Ulster,  Connaught,  and  even  Munster  were 
free.  The  English  were  burned  within  their 
frontier  castles,  or  nearly  driven  within  the 
walls  of  Dublin.  The  sufferings  of  centuries 
were  avenged  by  horrible  atrocities,  and  the 
colony  of  English  might  well  tremble  before 
the  rage  of  united  Ireland.  In  the  fair  coun- 
try below  the  Shannon  the  O'Briens  swept  away 
the  Clares  of  Thomond,  and  renewed  theBrehon 
laws  and  the  ancient  faith  in  their  ancestral 
lands.  The  harpers  gathered  in  their  hospita- 
ble court,  and  poets  chanted  by  the  still  waters 
of  Killarney.  All  over  Ulster  and  Connaught 
it  is  probable  that  the  married  priest,  unshorn 
and  unpolluted  by  Roman  ordination,  preached 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Columba,  and  tempered 
the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen.  Compara- 
tive peace  settled  upon  Ireland,  and  its  nation- 
al laws  and  its  ancient  faith  were  maintained 
unchanged  except  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  English  pale. 

When  the  Irish  were  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Rome  can  scarcely  be  discovered.*  Until 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  can 
hardly  have  felt  any  bond  of  sympathy  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  covered  them  with 
its  maledictions  and  condemned  them  to  slav- 
ery. The  savage  chiefs  who  ruled  the  wild 
coasts  of  Ulster  and  the  wide  bogs  of  Con- 
naught, with  their  uncultivated  and  warlike 
people,  knew  at  least  that  the  bishops  of  Rome 
had  ever  been  their  bitterest  enemies,  and  that 
the  English  witliin  the  pale  relied  upon  the  papaF 

1  Usher,  wiio  was  in  Ireland  as  bishop  (1640),  proves 
with  vigor  that  the  Irish  had  never  been  Romanists. 
See  Hanmer,  p.  87.  ^Murray,  Ireland  (1845),  a  defense 
of  Irish  freedom,  may  be  consulted,  p.  43-60,  So,  too, 
De  Vinne's  useful  compend  (1870),  The  Irish  Primitive 
Church.  The  Romish  writers  content  themselves  with 
denying  well-known  facts.  See  Moore,  Hist.  Ireland ; 
Lanigan,  etc. 
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bull  as  the  chief  ground  of  their  usurpation.  It 
was  remembered,  no  doubt,  that  the  Romish 
priests  had  taught  that  an  Irishman  might  be 
killed  like  a  dog,  and  that  Franciscan  friars  had 
urged  the  extirpation  of  the  Irish  race.  It  is 
possible,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  native 
chiefs,  until  the  opening  of  modern  history, 
owed  no  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Irish 
church,  endeared  to  the  native  Celts  by  ages 
of  persecution,  still  ministered  by  its  primitive 
bishops,  and,  with  Colman  and  Columba,  traced 
its  authority  to  Ephesus  and  St.  John.  But  all 
this  was  now  to  change.  A  reformation  had  j 
passed  over  Europe,  and  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
religious  movement  were  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 
the  persecutors  of  the  Irish  name.  The  English 
within  the  pale  had  become  Protestants,  but  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  abandon  the  island 
which  they  had  received  from  St.  Peter's  patri- 
mony, and  in  the  vigorous  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
English  armies,  renewed  by  the  fresh  impulses 
of  progress,  began  to  press  once  more  upon  the 
limits  of  Celtic  independence.  The  conquest, 
begun  nearly  four  centuries  before,  was  now 
slowly  advancing.  Laws  of  unusual  severity 
were  enacted ;  taniijtry  and  other  Irish  usages 
were  abolished.  It  was  plainly  the  design  of  the 
English  '  ueen  to  reduce  the  island  to  a  passive 
subjectioii  to  her  power. 

The  cause  of  this  fresh  assault  upon  the  lib- 
erties of  Ireland  was  the  ^restless  intrigues  of 
the  Jesuits.^  In  that  gallant  struggle  which 
Elizabeth  was  destined  to  wage  for  the  safety 
of  her  crown  and  her  life  against  the  pope,  the 
Spaniards,  the  adherents  of  Mary  of  Scotland, 
and  all  Romish  Europe,  the  most  active  and  most 
dangerous  of  her  foes  were  ever  the  disciples  of 
Loyola.  To  ruin  and  break  down  every  Prot- 
estant government,  to  cover  with  discord  and 
slaughter  every  Protestant  land,  and  from  the 
wreck  of  nations  to  build  up  a  spiritual  empire 
as  tyrannical  and  as  severe  as  was  that  of  Tibe- 
rius or  Nero,  was  then,  as  now,  the  secret  or 
open  aim  of  every  Jesuit.  To  wound  or  to  de- 
stroy Elizabeth  the  society  began  its  disastrous 
labors  in  Ireland.  The  Jesuits,  in  various  dis- 
guises, penetrated  to  the  courts  of  the  native 
chiefs.  They  roused  the  fires  of  national  antip- 
athy ;  they  scoffed  at  the  Saxons  as  heretics  ; 
they  allured  the  Ii^sh  to  abandon  forever  the 
usages  of  St.  Patrick  and  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Italian  church,-  they  promised  the 
natives  the  protection  of  St.  Peter,  the  shield 
of  Mary,  the  blessing  of  the  pope,  and  the  mili- 
tary aid  of  all  Catholic  Europe  if  they  would 
rise  once  more  in  a  grand  crusade  against  the 
English  of  the  pale  and  drive  the  Saxons  from 
their  soil. 
•   The  alluring  vision   painted  by  the   skillful 


1  Sacchinus,  iv.  14S.  Wolfe,  a  Jesuit  and  papal  nuu- 
cio,  made  his  way  to  Cork  in  1561. 

2  So  Wolfe  probably  induced  some  Irish  married 
priests— for  we  can  not  believe  his  scandalous  account 
—to  put  away  their  wives.  Clericos  ca^nobitasque 
passim  omnes  cum  mulierculis  suis.  It  is  plain  that 
iu  1561  the  priests  were  married. 


touch  of  the  unsparing  Jesuits  drew  on  the 
Celtic  chieftains  to  their  ruin.  Not  satisfied 
with  rhe  possession  of  three-fourths  of  the  isl- 
and, with  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  and 
their  own  faith,  with  the  prospect  of  a  gradual 
improvement  and  a  peaceful  union  with  their 
English  masters  of  the  pale,  the  impulsive  peo- 
ple accepted  the  offers  of  Rome,  threw  them- 
selves at  the  pontiff's  feet,  and  became,  for  the 
first  time,  the  willing  instruments  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  popes.  They  may  be  excused,  if  not 
forgiven.  Their  schools  had  long  been  swept 
away ;  their  people  had  sunk  into  ignorance ; 
history,  poetry,  and  music  had  given  place  to 
the  ceaseless  turmoil  of  a  border  war.  Rome 
stretched  forth  its  cunning  hand  to  extirpate 
the  Irish  church,  and,  after  four  centuries  of 
violence,  succeeded  at  last  by  a  fatal  fraud. 

From  Ulster  and  Muuster,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon  and  the  glens  of  Wicklow,  the 
wild  Irish,  inspired  by  the  savage  teachings  of 
their  Italian  masters,  fell  bravely  upon  the  En- 
glish pale.  But  the  whole  scheme  of  the  cru- 
sade proved  soon  the  desperate  vision  of  deluded 
priests.  The  pope  could  give  little  aid  to  his 
new  converts  (1560-1600)  ;  the  Spanish  were 
too  far  oft"  to  be  of  service  ;  and  Elizabeth, 
resolute  and  bold,  sent,  one  by  one,  the  bravest 
or  the  most  renowned  of  her  courtiers,  to  secure 
her  dominion  over  the  fertile  isle.  Here  Raleigh 
cut  down  the  Irish  kerns,  and  Grey  massacred 
the  hopeless  rebels  ;  here  the  Norrises  and  the 
Blounts  were  heard  of  in  many  a  fray ;  here 
Essex,  brave  but  inexperienced,  wasted  his  fine 
army,  and  returned  to  perish  on  the  block  ;  and 
here,  at  length,  the  prudent  Mountjoy  broke  the 
strength  of  the  Irish  league.  Tyrone,  the  great 
O'Neil,  once  master  of  half  Ireland,  the  terror 
of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  English  pale,  went  into 
exile  ;  the  savage  chiefs  of  the  West  sank  into 
submission ;  and  when  Elizabeth  died  Ireland 
was  almost  wholly  conquered.  Happy  had  the 
fertile  isle  submitted  peacefully  to  its  inevitable 
doom ! 

The  later  sorrows  of  this  unlucky  land  may 
still  be  traced  to  the  mischievous  plottings  of 
the  society  of  Loyola.^  The  Jesuits  would 
never  suft'er  Ireland  to  repose.  A  Romish  fac- 
tion grew  up  among  its  ignorant  people  pledged 
to  the  hopeless  task  of  winning  back  the  island 
to  the  dominion  of  the  pope.  A  colony  of 
Scottish  Protestants  had  settled  on  the  wasted 
soil  of  Ulster,  and  by  industry  and  intelligence 
were  fast  restoring  the  early  prosperity  of  the 
f:\vored  scene  of  Patrick's  labors  and  Colum- 
ba's  prayers.  The  Jesuits  and  the  papal  chiefs 
resolved  upon  their  destruction  (1640-164:4). 
On  a  sad  and  memorable  day,  the  source  of 
many  a  bitter  woe  to  Ireland,  the  Romish  forces 
S])rang  upon  the  prosperous  colony,  and  wasted 
it  with  fierce  malignity.  Forty  thousand  Prot- 
estants were  massacred  without  remorse ;  the 
fields  of  Ulster  were  filled  with  the  dead  ;   the 


1  Allen,  Archer,  and  many  other  Jesuits  are  noted  in 
the  various  risings.  See  Moore,  Hist.  Ireland,  ii.  437, 497. 
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noble  perished  in  his  castle,  the  priest  was  hang- 
ed in  his  garden,  and  a  new  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's swept  over  Ireland.'  But  a  perpetual 
terror  now  settled  upon  all  Protestant  minds  ; 
the  Irish  massacre  shocked  all  Europe ;  the 
Protestant  natives  brooded  over  their  venge- 
ance ;  tiie  spirits  of  the  dead  seemed  to  their 
impassioned  fancies  to  float  over  the  terrified 
isle  ;  spectral  illusions  filled  the  air.  A  group 
of  Avomen,  whose  husbands  had  been  murder- 
ed and  their  children  drowned  at  Armagh,  saw, 
about  twilight,  the  vision  of  a  woman  rising 
from  the  waters ;  her  form  was  erect,  her  hair 
hnng  long  and  disheveled,  her  skin  was  white 
as  snow,  and  she  cried  incessantly  to  the  sad 
spectators,  "  Revenge  !  revenge  !"  A  ghost  was 
seen  constantly  from  December  to  spring-time, 
stretching  out  its  spectral  hands  over  the  scene 
of  death, ^ 

Had  Ireland  retained  the  liberal  faith  of 
Patrick  and  Columba  it  might  readily  have 
shared  in  the  new  impulses  of  the  age,  and  the 
colleges  of  Cashel  and  Armagh  and  the  monas- 
teries of  lona  might  once  again  have  imparted 
a  consecrated  civilization  to  Northern  Europe ; 
once  more  the  hills  of  Antrim  might  have  echoed 
to  the  tread  of  seven  thousand  students,  and  the 
saints  and  scholars  of  Erin  have  restored  the 
intellectual  glory  of  the  sacred  isle.  But  the 
fated  land  was  now  bound  by  terrible  ties  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  The  Celtic  race  had  doomed  it- 
self to  ceaseless  ignorance ;  the  popes  and  the 
Jesuits  ruled  the  hopeless  people  with  remorse- 
less skill ;  and  Ireland  had  allied  itself  to  that 
cruel  and  immoral  conservatism  which  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  massacres  of  Ulster  or  the  rav- 
ages of  Philip  of  Spain,  The  name  of  an  Irish 
Catholic  seemed  now  the  symbol  of  barbarous 
malignity.  The  Celts,  who  had  once  educated 
Europe,  became,  under  Romish  influences,  ac- 
cursed in  the  eyes  of  civilization, 

Cromwell,  the  avenger  of  the  massacre  of 
Derry,  in  1649  entered  Ireland  to  crush  the 
Rojnish  league  ;  and  if  retaliation  or  retribution 
ever  soothed  a  revengeful  spirit,  the  wraiths 
that  hovered  over  the  rivers  of  Ulster  must  now 
have  sunk  to  rest.  The  Romish  forces  melted 
away  before  the  vigorous  soldier;  that  keen 
intellect,  which  had  never  faltered  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, cut  to  pieces,  by  its  bold  strategy,  the 
Irish  host ;  no  pity  moved  him  as  he  blotted 
cities  from  the  earth,  or  strewed  the  land  with 
dead.  His  cruelty  was  inexcusable  ;  his  follow- 
ers imitated  his  severity,  and  Ireland  was  crush- 
ed into  submission.  From  Cromwell's  time 
the  English  ruled  over  the  subject  island,  a 
severe^  and  exacting  caste.  The  bravest  and 
most  adventurous  of  the  Celts  abandoned  their 
native  land.  They  fought  in  the  armies  of  the 
Catholic  powers  in  every  crusade  against  the 

1  The  English  had  often  intermingled  with  the  Celts 
and  adopted  their  manners.  The  contest  has  from  this 
period  been  one  of  religion, 

2  These  spectral  illusions,  the  creations  of  minds 
torn  by  grief  or  racked  by  apprehension,  remind  one 
of  the  oracles  of  Thncydides,  or  the  apparitions  of  Livy, 


reformers.  Their  valor  became  conspicuous 
on  the  battle-fields  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
the  papacy  had  no  more  remorseless  defenders 
than  that  misguided  race  who  had  been  sold  into 
slavery  by  Adrian,  and  reduced  to  a  more  fatal 
bondage  by  the  unscrupulous  arts  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  devotion  of  the  Irish  to  the  Italian  prel- 
ate grew  into  an  insane  passion.  They  gave 
their  lives  freely  for  the  priest  who  had  de- 
stroyed them.  The  Italians  smiled  at  their 
sincerity,  and  employed  them  in  their  bloodiest 
deeds.  A  band  of  Irishmen,  a  Butler  and  a 
Devereux,  were  selected  to  assassinate  Wallen- 
stein  ;  an  Irishman  defended  the  murder:^  an 
Irish  legion  committed  fearful  crimes  in  the  Vau- 
dois  valleys  ;  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  O'Neils 
and  the  O'Connors  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  an 
unscrupulous  age.  At  length  James  II,  set  up 
a  Catholic  kingdom  in  Ireland,  and  the  barbar- 
ities of  Tyrone  were  renewed  at  the  siege  of 
Derry  and  the  pillage  of  Ulster,  But  the  ab- 
ject race  which  lay  sunk  in  superstitious  de- 
cay was  no  match  for  the  vigorous  Protestants 
who  fought  under  William  of  Orange,  The  Irish 
fell  once  more  into  gross  degradation.  Even 
Swift,  the  idol  of  Dublin,  scofl"ed  at  his  wretch- 
ed countrymen ;  and  for  a  century  the  Celts 
starved  in  their  miserable  hovels,  and  groveled 
before  their  oppressors.  The  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  vain  ambition  of  Napoleon  roused 
them  to  a  new  insurrection,  but  the  fall  of  the 
tyrant  left  them  more  wretched  than  before. 

Then  began  the  remarkable  emigration  of 
the  Celts.  A  free  and  Protestant  land  opened 
wide  its  hospitable  shores  to  the  hapless  race, 
and  with  unbounded  generosity  otiered  them 
liberty,  equality,  and  a  peaceful  home.  They 
swarmed  over  the  ocean.  A  ceaseless  tide  of 
Celtic  bondsmen  has  poured  into  the  cities  of 
the  New  World.  But  unhappily  the  virtues 
of  Patrick  and  the  modesty  of  Columba  liave 
too  often  been  forgotten  by  their  countrymen. 
They  have  brought  with  them  an  insane  devo- 
tion to  the  Romish  see — a  strange  liostility  to 
the  free  institutions  of  their  adopted  land. 
They  have  labored  to  destroy  that  wide  system 
of  public  instruction  by  which  alone  they  can 
hope  to  rise  from  their  mental  decay.  They 
have  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  the  Bible, 
whose  pure  lessons  had  once  made  Ireland  the 
island  of  the  saints.  They  have  chosen  to  lin- 
ger in  vicious  ignorance,  and  to  fill  the  prisons 
and  the  almshouses,  instead  of  rising,  by  edu- 
cation and  industry,  to  the  dignity  of  freemen. 
They  have  become  the  servile  tools  of  corrupt 
politicians  or  foreign  priests  ;  and  when  danger 
hovered  over  the  nation  the  votes  of  Irishmen 
were  uniformly  aimed  against  the  government, 
and  proved  often  more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  free- 
dom than  the  plots  of  Davis  or  the  sword  of  Lee.^ 


1  Carve, Itinerarinm,c.xi.,reliquiHiberni.  Car\'e,an 
Irish  exile,  calls  Butler,  the  assassin,  an  illustrious  mur- 
derer, and  exults  over  the  woes  of  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

2  Of  course  this  rebuke  will  touch  only  the  guilty ; 
some  of  the  Irish  immigrants  have  been  patriots,  many 
industrious  and  useful ;  but  yet  our  statement  is  true. 
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Yet  we  may  trust  that  a  more  honorable  ca-  j  O'Connor  gave  a  munificent  and  a  last  end6w- 
reer  awaits  the  Celts  in  the  future.  Gratitude  ment  to  the  master  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
must  awaken  when  knowledge  has  taught  them  '  magli.  He  remembered  the  heroes  and  saints 
to  reflect ;  when  they  compare  the  generous  j  who  had  been  educated  within  its  walls  ;  he 
hospitality  of  the  New  World  with  the  bitter  felt  the  power  of  knowledge.^  An  annual  do- 
persecutions  of  the  Old  ;  when  they  reflect  that  nation  of  ten  cows  was  settled  upon  the  office, 
here  alone  they  are  free  from  the  malice  of    The  generous  prince  declared  that  his  gift  was 


tyrants  and  the  exactions  of  the  priest ;  when 
education  shall  have  aroused  them  from  their 
blindness,  and  they  have  discovered,  with  re- 
morse and  shame,  that  every  Irishman  who,  at 
the  command  of  popes  or  prelates,  labors  to  de- 
stroy the  free  institutions  of  his  adopted  home, 
is  a  traitor  worse  than  Dermot  Macmorrough 
when  he  guided  the  papal  legions  to  the  ruin 
of  his  native  land. 

On  a  fair  hill,  amidst  the  gentlest  scenery 
of  Ulster,  stands  the  venerable  cathedral  of 
Armagh,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Pat- 
rick, and  around  it,  on  the  sloping  declivities. 


designed  to  educate  freely  the  youth  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  to  advance  the  taste  for  let- 
ters.^ Soon  the  tide  of  war  rolled  over  the 
island ;  Armagh  was  sacked  and  deserted ; 
Irish  literature  and  learning  ceased  to  adorn  the 
world  ;  and  the  free  system  of  education  estab- 
lished by  St.  Patrick  was  blotted  from  exist- 
ence by  envious  Rome. 

To  a  still  holier  shrine  of  Celtic  piety  and 
genius  we  may  turn  as  we  close  our  retrospect. 
Across  the  waves,  near  the  Scottish  shore,  lie 
the  tombs  and  ruins  of  lona.  Two  recent  and 
accomplished  writers  have  essayed  to  paint  the 


were  once  gathered  the  modest  buildings  where  landscape  that  met  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  saint 
countless  students,  in  the  period  of  Ireland's  ^  and  the  waves  that  nmrmured  to  his  prayers.^ 
intellectual  glory,  were  freely  educated  and  The  warm  fancy  of  the  Southern  Celt  sees  only 
maintained.^  The  hills  and  vales  of  the  beau-  j  the  cold  and  misty  sky,  the  barren  rocks,  the 
tiful  landscape  are  consecrated  in  the  history  pale  sun  of  the  North,  the  wifd  and  stormy 
of  education.       Here  Patrick  founded  his  first 


free  school.  Here  grew  up  the  most  renowned 
of  European  colleges.  Along  yonder  vales  the 
youth  of  Scotland,  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Brit- 
ain came  to  study  the  poetry,  the  music,  the 
history  of  Ireland,  and  to  listen  to  illustrious 
lecturers  whose  mimes  were  famous  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  Men  of  profound  learning  and  undoubt- 
ed piety  trod  from  age  to  age  yonder  peaceful 
plain.  The  streets  of  Armagh,  it  is  said,  were 
crowded  with  students,  A  scholastic  tumidt 
hung  over  the  quiet  scene  wljere  now  the  shut- 
tle and  the  spinning-wheel  alone  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  rural  village;^  a  boundless  pas- 
sion for  knowledge  filled  its  early  population  ; 
the  clamor  of  a  hundred  lecture-rooms  resound- 


ocean ;  the  Highland  cliief  adorns  the  scene 
with  richer  colors.  Red  clifls  rise  out  of  an 
emerald  sea ;  the  heavy  banks  of  clouds  far 
out  on  the  western  main  are  lit  with  dazzling 
sunshine  ;  the  blue  outline  of  the  Scottish  coast, 
a  throng  of  islets,  bare  or  verdant,  and  the  end- 
less waste  of  the  dim  Atlantic — an  unrivaled 
wealth  of  sea,  cloud,  and  sky  —  surround  the 
home  of  Columba.  But,  more  majestic  than 
nature's  grandest  aspect,  ever  hovers  over  his  be- 
loved isle  the  form  of  the  holy  teacher  proclaim- 
ing its  immortal  renown,  and  the  rulers  and  the 
people  of  many  lands  have  fulfilled  his  propliecy, 
and  nations  have  worsliiped  at  his  shrine.* 

It  is  possible  that  from  lona  and  Armagh, 
from  Patrick  and  Columba,  from  the  free  school 


ed  not  far  from  the  tall  clifls  of  Derry,  or  where  i  and  the  free  church,  may  come  the  restoration 
the  huge  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  break  i  of  the  Celtic  race  ;  that  a  fallen  but  vigorous 
the  waves  of  the  northern  sea.  Patrick,  the  people,  long  corrupted  and  degraded  by  suppr- 
apostle  of  the  free  school  and  the  Scriptural  stitious  ignorance,  may  submit  to  a  nobler  con- 
church,  still  lives  in  the  memories  of  Armagh,  j  quest  of  reason  and  humanity;  and  that  Irish- 
Disciple  of  St.  John,  child  of  the  Bible,  the  men,  in  every  land,  may  once  more  learn  from 
humble  missionary  early  discovered  the  power    their  ancient  teachers  modesty,  docility,  gen- 


of  education,  and  from  his  free  schools  or  col- 
leges sprang  up  a  cultivated  nation  and  a  cease- 
less throng  of  saints  and  scholars,  poets  and 
priests. 

Touching  is  it  to  remember  that  when,  seven 


tleness — the  foundations  of  mental  strength. 


1  Four  Masters,  ii.  1171.     See  Trias  Thaum,  p.  310. 
Rodericufe  rex  suiiiniopLre  cupiens  in  academifi  Ard- 
mochana  stadia  promovere— Cii  conditione  ut  studium 
,  generale  pro  scholaribus,  tarn  ex  Hibernia  iinde  quo- 
centuries  later,  Dermot,  Henry,  and  the  pope  |  q^e,  qnam  ex  Albania  adventantibus.    The  Four  Mas- 


were  conspiring  to  let  loose  upon  Ireland  the 
horrors  of  an  inexpiable  war,  to  destroy  its 
freedom,  to  crush  its  church,  and  to  blot  from 
existence    its    colleges    and    schools,    Roderic 

1  The  Four  Masters  celebrate  a  long  succession  of 
brilliant  lectui'ers  and  accomplished  rectors  of  the  na- 
tive colleges.  Even  in  1170  (ii.  1175)  the  death  of  the 
great  lector  Cormac  is  related,  almost  the  last  of  the 
sages  of  his  countiy. 

2  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall,  Beauties  of  Ireland,  de- 
scribe with  enthusiasm  the  landscape  of  Armagh,  ii, 
458-460,  the  charms  of  the  Bann,  the  grandeur  of  Lough 
Neagh. 


ters  say  that  Roderic  gave  it  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  to  instruct  youth  in  literature. 

•  Ten  cows  yearly  was  a  munificent  endowment. 
The  Brehon  law  allows  six  cows  as  the  prioe  of  a 
queen's  wardrobe.  Vallancey,  Col.,i.  app.  By  the  exam- 
ple of  a  modern  court  the  income  of  the  rector  may  be 
estimated  at  a  very  high  rate.  Compared  to  his  mod- 
ern successors,  he  was  wealthy ;  for  what  professor 
would  not  be  content  \\\i\\  an  income  nearly  twice  the 
value  of  a  queen's  wardrobe  ? 

3  Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll's  lona,  give  its  different  aspects. 

*  Columba  prophesied  that  every  barbarous  and  for- 
eign nation  would  celebrate  the  renown  of  his  narrow 
and  barren  isle. 
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MULKEAPY   ENVELOPE,  ISSUED  IN   1840. 


ALT  HOUGH  postage  stamps 
are  among  the  most  famil- 
iar objects  of  daily  use,  it  is 
pi'obable  that  very  few  persons 
have  troubled  themselves  to 
consider  when  and  where  they 
originated.  In  a  pamphlet  by 
M.  Piron,  Sous-  Directeur  des 
Pastes,  published  in  Paris  in 
1838,  and  entitled,  "Du  Service  des  Postes,  et 
de  la  Taxation  des  Lettres  au  Moyen  d'un  Tim- 
bre," we  find  that  the  idea  of  post-paid  or  stamp- 
ed paper  originated,  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  with  M.  Ue  Velayer,  who,  in  1653,  es- 
tablished a  private  penny-post,  placing  boxes  at 
the  corners  of  streets  for  the  reception  of  letters 
wrapped  up  in  envelopes,  which  were  franked 
by  bands  or  slips  of  paper  tied  around  them, 

with  the   inscription,  ^''Post-paid  the  day 

of ,  1653  or  '54."     These  slips  were  sold 

for  a  sou  tape,  and  could  be  procured  at  the  pal- 
ace, at  the  turn-tables  of  convents,  and  from  the 
porters  of  colleges.  When  Louis  XIV.  used 
to  quit  his  habitual  residence  the  personages 
of  his  suit  were  accustomed  to  procure  these 
labels  intended  to  be  placed  around  letters  des- 
tined for  Paris.  M.  De  Velayer  had  also  caused 
to  be  printed  certain  forms  of  billets,  or  notes, 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  business  among  the 
inhabitants  of  great  towns,  with  blanks  Avhich 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pen  with  such  special 
matter  as  might  complete  the  writer's  object. 
One  of  these  billets,  filled  up  by  Pe'lisson,  and 
sent  to  Mademoiselle  Scude'ry,  is  still  preserved 
in  Paris,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  penny-post 
letters  extant,  and  a  curious  example  of  a  pre- 
paying envelope.  These  primitive  slips  and 
forms  were  irregularly  used,  and  soon  fell  into 
disuse.  In  1758,  however,  under  Louis  XV., 
one  M.  De  Chamouset,  a  wealthy  Parisian,  es- 
tablished a  modest  post  for  the  met^-opolis, 
charging  two  sols  for  single  letters  under  an 
ounce,  which  were  prepaid  by  stamps  similar  to 
those  now  in  use.  Government,  perceiving  the 
gains  thus  derived  from  the  new  enterprise,  took 
it  from  him,  compensating  him  by  an  annual 
pension    of   twenty  thousand   francs ;    but   so 


meagre  were  the  arrangements 
of  the  government  that  the 
stamps  were  seldom  used,  and 
soon  were  entirely  forgotten. 

The  next  country  to  issue 
postal  stamps  was  Spain,  their 
issue  having  been  authorized 
by  a  royal  decree  of  the  7th 
December,  1716,  which  stipu- 
lated that  the  secretaries  to  the  crown,  etc., 
etc.,  will  have  the  privilege  of  apposing  on 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  other  authorities  a 
seal,  impressed  in  ink,  bearing  the  royal  arms 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  which  will  pass  them  free. 
By  the  general  regulations  of  the  post  (8th  June, 
1 794)  notice  was  given  that  the  stamps  mention- 
ed in  the  decree  of  1716  were  to  be  used  only 
for  letters  concerning  public  business.  These 
oflScial  stamps  remained  in  use  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  when  their  issue 
was  entirely  abandoned. 

We  have  now  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a 
description  of  semi-ofiicial  stamped  postal  envel- 
opes used  in  Italy  (Sardinia)  from  1819  to  1836. 
On  the  7th  of  November,  1818,  the  emission  of 
stamped  postal  paper  was  announced,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  it  might  be  used.  This 
paper  was  prepared  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Dirccteur  des  Postes,  and  could  be 
procured  at  post-offices,  and  from  vendors  of 
tobacco,  who  received  a  commission  upon  their 
sales.  There  were  three  values  :  fifteen  cen- 
tesimi,  twenty-five  centesimi,  and  fifty  centesi- 
mi,  all  bearing  the  same  device.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  the  highest  value,  by  which  a 
clear  idea  will  be  gained  of  their  appearance. 
These  covers  were  but  little  used,  however, 
and  were  finally  with- 
drawn by  the  seventy- 
third  article  of  a  royal 
decree  of  the  30th  of 
March,  1836,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  modifica- 
tion being  made  in  the 
postal  regulations  by 
the  seventy-second  ar- 
ticle of  the  same  law.  Sardinia,  1818. 
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The  next  attempt  at  issuing  postage  stamps 
was  made  by  one  TrefFenberg,  of  Stockholm,  who 
proposed  to  the  Assembly  of  Swedish  Nobility 
to  issue  stamped  paper  to  be  made  into  envel- 
opes for  letters.  The  proposition  was  warmly 
supported  by  Count  de  Schwerin,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  both  convenient  to  the  public 
and  to  the  post-office,  but  the  proposition  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

But  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  are  we  indebted  for 
that  postal  reform  which  was  introduced  by 
him  into  the  British  Parliament  in  1837,  which, 
among  other  reforms,  proposed  that  letters 
should  be  prepaid  by  means  of  stamped  cov- 
ers, or  envelopes.  His  proposition  met  with 
much  opposition.  Fortunately  thousands  of 
petitions  poured  in  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
bold  project,  and  Parliament,  moved  by  such 
a  general  manifestation,  caused  a  commission 
to  examine  the  plan.  After  many  stormy  de- 
bates it  was  adopted,  and  put  in  operation 
on  the  6th  of  May,  IS-tO.  To  Mr.  Hill,  then, 
do  we  owe  the  adoption  of  tl>e  idea,  and  its 
practical  development.  As  soon  as  the  post- 
al scheme  was  matured  in  England,  and  the 
emission  of  postal  stamps  decided  on,  the  au- 
thorities issued  a  prospectus  offering  a  reward 
of  £5r  )  for  the  best  design  and  plan  for  a  stamp. 
The  conditions,  which  were  widely  circulated, 
stated  that  the  chief  desiderata  were  simplicity 
and  facility  in  working,  combined  with  such 
]n-ecaxitions  as  should  prove  effectual  against 
forgery.  Thousands  of  designs — many  of  the 
most  elaborate  workmanship — were  sent  in; 
but  none  were  so  simple  as  that  furnished  by 
Heath,  of  London,  which  was  subsequently 
chosen.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this  early 
stamp,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  complete 
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simplicity.  It  is,  however,  in  use  at  tlie  pres- 
ent day,  its  color  only  having  been  changed 
from  black  to  red.  About  the  same  time  a 
])rize  was  offered  for  the  best  design  for  an  en- 
velope, which  was  gained  by  jNIulready,  R.A., 
who- produced  that  peculiar  combination  of  al- 
legories representing  England  attracting  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  It  was  engraved  on 
brass  by  John  Thompson  (the  pupil  of  Brans- 
ton),  who  devoted  many  entire  weeks  in  cutting 
It  in  relief.  By  the  stamped  envelope  and  ad- 
hesives  of  the  present  day  it  has  an  almost 
medieval  appearance.     England,  therefore,  has 


the  honor  of  creating  the  first  postage  stamps 
(those  previously  mentioned  having  little  in 
common  with  those  now  in  use),  where  they 
were  created,  to  be  successively  adopted  by  all 
civilized  countries.  Upon  this  simple  foundation 
has  been  built  a  postal  reform  Avhich  vies  with 
any  other  reform  in  this  reforming  age.  After 
a  currency  of  a  few  months  the  "  Mulready" 
envelopes  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  superseded 
by  the  small  adhesive  stamps  furnished  by 
Heath,  of  London.  In  July,  1840,  a  two-pen- 
ny stamp  was  issued,  and  subsequently  a  com- 
plete series,  ranging  in  value  from  one  half- 
penny to  five  shillings.  We  give  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  values,  with  dates  of  issue.     In 
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the  latter  part  of  1870  post  cards  were  intro- 
duced into  England,  unusual  taste  having  been 
shown  in  their  arrangement.  The  cards  are 
about  four  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  by 
three  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  design  con- 
sists of  the  queen's  head  in  a  circle,  with  orna- 
ments, etc.,  and  a  broad  label  in  the  lower  mar- 
gin, inscribed  "Half-penny,"  the  whole  forming 
a  rectangle.  The  main  inscription,  which  oc- 
cupies the  upper  portion  of  the  card  to  the  left  of 
the  stamp,  is  thus  disposed  :  "Post  card.  The 
address  only  to  be  written  on  this  side.     To 

."     The  cards  are  printed  in  a  beautiful 

light  lilac.  The  stamps  of  England,  both  postal 
and  fiscal,  are  printed  at  Somerset  House,  Lon- 
don. 

England,  having  taken  the  first  step  in  this 
path  of  postal  reform,  was  soon  followed  by 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  in  1843-44,  Brazil 
in  1843,  Russia  in  1845,  United  States  in  1847, 
France  in  1848,  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1848, 
Tuscany  in  1849,  Belgium  in  1849,  Spain  in 
1850,  and  the  other  principal  nations  and  their 
colonies  (with  but  few  exceptions)  at  interme- 
diate dates,  thus  generalizii\g  their  use  through- 
out the  world. 

In  1843-48  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Zurich, 
Basle,  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  and  Winter- 
thur  issued  stamps  for  use  in  their  several  can- 
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tons.  They  M'ere,  however,  in  1850  replaced  by 
the  stamps  of  tlie  federal  administration,  which 
issued  stamps  for  both  French  and  German  can- 
tons with  corresponding  inscriptions.  These 
remained  current  until  1854:,  when  they  were 
i'ujierseded,  in  turn,  by  a  uniform  type  for  all 
Switzerland,  with  the  values  expressed  in  rap- 
pen,  centesimi,  and  centimes.     These  enjoyed 
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native  artists,  all  bearing  the  simple  numerals 
of  value.  But  in  1865  the  contract  for  the 
manufacture  of  postal  stamps  was  transferred 
to  the  American  Bank-Note  Company,  of  New 


1354. 
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a  currency  of  eight  years,  and  were  then  re- 
placed by  a  new  series  with  the  name  "  Helvetia" 
and  corresponding  numerals  of  value.  The  en- 
tire set,  ranging  in  value  from  two  centimes  to 
one  franc,  are  still -current  in  Switzerland. 

In  February,  1871,  the  SmIss  government  is- 
sued stamps  for  the  use  of  Bourbaki's  army  in- 
terned in  Switzerland,  which  freed  their  letters 
through  the  post.  They  were  very  simple,  be- 
ing printed  in  black  on  colored  paper,  with  the 
inscription,  '"'' Militaires  frangais  internes  en 
Suisse.     Gratis. " 

The  next  stamps  claiming  our  notice  are  those 
emanating  from  the  empire  of  Brazil.  It  would 
overshoot  our  postal  mark  to  indicate  all  the 
regulations  and  decrees  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment since  1829  for  the  amelioration  of 
Brazilian  posts.  We  would  but  remark  that 
this  country,  far  distant  from  Europe  as  it  is, 
was  the  second  to  follow  the  example  of  En- 
gland in  the  adoption  of  postal  stamps.  A  de- 
cree of  November  29,  1842,  signed  by  the  min- 
ister, C.  J.  d'Ai-anjo  Viana,  orders  the  creation 
of  postage  stamps.  The  idea  was  to  reproduce, 
as  in  England,  the  features  of  the  sovereign  ; 
but  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  fearing  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  emperor  would  be  wounded 
were  the  sacred  effigy  obliterated,  jnade  repre- 
sentations to  that  effect  in  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 13,  184:3.  The  minister  yielcled  to  this 
reasoning,  and  had  introduced  for  the  values — 
thirty  reis,  sixty  reis,  and  ninety  reis — a  large 
figure  upon  an  oval  of  intricate  engraving. 
They  were  engraved  by  Carlos  d'Azevedo  and 
Jose  de  Faria,  the  mint  engravers,  and  printed 
at  the  National  Treasury.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral series  of  Brazilian  stamps  manufactured  by 


1866. 


York-  city,  which  has  produced  a  very  artistic 
and  elaborate  series.  The  portrait  of  his 
Majesty  Dom  Pedro  II.  is  remarkable  for  its 
excellence  and  truthfulness,  and  reflects  great 
credit  npon  the  manufacturers.  Quite  lately 
there  has  appeared  a  new  value — three  hundred 
reis — which  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  stamps 
of  Brazil.  It  is  printed  in  two  colors,  and  is 
from  the  atelier  of  the  Continental  Bank-Note 
Company  of  New  York  city. 

Stamped  postal  envelopes  were  introduced 
into  Russia  in  1845-48,  bearing  the  ar.ms  of 
that  empire  in  a  circle.  There  were  four  values 
only,  viz.,  five  kopeks,  ten  kopeks,  twenty  ko- 
peks, and  thirty  kopeks,  for  use  in  the  empire. 
Our  illustration  of  the  five  kopeks  is  similar  in 
design  to  the  higher  values.  In  18G9  a  new 
set  were  issued,  corresponding  in  value  to 
the  preceding  issue.  The  design  consist"  of 
the  Russian  arms  in  a  circle,  surrounded  by  ap- 
propriate inscriptions.  Adhesive  postal  stamps 
were  emitted  in  1857-64,  and  have  passed 
through  several  series.  Those  issued  in  1864 
have  a  very  beautiful  appearance  ;  but  neither 
their  description  nor  engraving  can  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  elegance  and  attractive  appear- 
ance of  these  stamps,  in  which  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity are  so  marvelously  combined  with  the 
most  elaborate  execution.  The  Russian  prov- 
inces of  Finland,  Livonia,  and  Poland  have,  by 
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royal  favor,  issued  stamps  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  but  they  are  of  simple  design  and  execu- 
tion. There  have  been  several  series  of  stamps 
used  in  Finland,  and  we  give  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  current  issue,  which  were  emitted 
in  18GG-67.     The  stamps  of  Poland,  similar  in 
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design  to  those  of  Russia  proper,  are  now  obso- 
lete, having  been  superseded  bv  those  of  the 
empire. 

The  postal  stamps  of  the  United  States  next 
clnim  our  attention,  their  issue  having  been  au- 
thorized by  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March,  1847. 
Twovalues  only  were  introduced,  viz.,  five  cents 
and  ten  cents,  bearing  respectively  the  portraits 
of  Franklin  and  Wasliington.  They  were  finely 
engraved  by  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch,  and  Ed- 
son,  of  New  York,  and  were  issued  July  1  of 
that  year.  They  remained  current  until  July  1 , 
1851,  when,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in 
tlie  rates,  they  were  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by 
three  new  values,  viz.,  one  cent,  three  cents,  and 
twelve  cents.  In  May,  1855,  a  ten-cent  stamp 
was  issued,  and  subsequently,  at  intermediate 
dates,  a  complete  series,  ranging  in  value  from  five 
to  ninety  cents.  They  were  manufactured  by 
Toppan,  Carpenter,  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
remained  current  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
great  rebellion  in  1801 ,  wlien,  it  being  considered 
desirable  to  change  the  issue  of  stamps,  a  contract 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  United  States  post- 
age stamps  w\as  awarded  to  the  National  Bank- 
Note  Company,  of  New  York  city.     A  new  set 


of  stamps  was  prepared  and  issued  August  14 
of  that  year,  with  two  new  values,  the  designs 
being  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  issue. 
The  entire  set  still  pass  current.  In  March, 
18G9,  the  late  current  series,  corresponding  in 
value  to  the  preceding  issue,  was,  by  direction  of 
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the  government,  also  prepared  by  the  National 
Bank-Note  Company;  but  the  public  feeling 
being  wholly  against  them,  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  the  government  in  1870  authorized 
the  company  to  prepare  a  new  set,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1870  (April)  they  produced  an  elabo- 
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rate  series.  The  portraits  upon  them  are  mostly 
engraved  from  standard  marbles,  and  are  won- 
derfully truthful  in  every  detail.  They  are  of 
the  following  denominations  and  description : 


Cents. 

1.. Franklin  . .. 

2 . . Jackson 

3..  Washington 
6 . .  Lincoln 

10.. Jefferson . .. 

12.. Clay 

15..  Webster  — 

24. .Scott 

30 . .  Hamilton . . . 

90.. Perry 


Profile  Bust  alter  Color. 

Rubricht Imperial  blue. 

Powers Velvet  brown. 

Iloiulon Milori  green. 

^'olk Cochineal  red. 

Power's  Statue Chocolate. 

Ilart Purple. 

Clevenger Orange. 

Coffee Pure  purple. 

Corrachi Black. 

Wolcott's  Medallion .  Carmine. 


To  which  has  lately  been  added,  for  German 
postal  service,  a  seven-cent  stamp,  bearing  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  Stanton, 
photographed  from  life — color,  red.  Of  these 
stamps  the  National  Bank-Note  Company  has 
furnished  the  government  the  past  year  with 
nearly  five  hundred  millions.  The  Post-office 
Department  has  received  the  congratulations 
of  several  foreign  governments  upon  the  beauty 
and  workmansliip  of  this  issue  of  stamps.  They 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  set  of  stamps  in  the 
world,  and  for  delicacy  of  engraving,  symmetry 
of  design,  and  general  contour  remain  peerless. 
The  United  States  has  the  honor  of  having  used 
the  largest  stam])s  for  postal  purposes  in  the 
world,  known  as  tlie  "Periodical  Stamps,"  which 
were  used  for  newspapers  carried  outside  the 
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mails.  These  were  furnished  by  the  National 
Bank-Note  Com])any,  of  New  York  city,  and 
were  surface-printed  from  steel  plates,  and  not 
fine  line  engraving  like  the  letter  stamps.  The 
three  values — five,  ten,  and  twenty-five  cents — 
bear  respectively  medallion  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  Lincoln.  They  were  is- 
sued October  1,  18G5,  and  withdrawn  in  Feb- 
ruary, 18G9,  having  been  used  only  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  As  but 
few  of  our  readers  have  probably  seen  these 
gems  of  postal  art,  we  give  an  engraving  of  the 
lowest  value.  Stamped  ])Ostal  envelopes  were 
introduced  in  the  United  States  in  1853,  having 
been  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of  31st  Au- 
gust, 1852.  There  iiave  been  several  issues,  all 
of  which  were  engraved  by  Messrs.  Nesbitt  and 
Co.,  of  New  York  city.  Quite  recently  the  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture  of  United  States 
stamped  envelopes  was  awarded  to  G.  A.  Reay, 
of  New  York  city,  who  manufactures  those  now 
in  use. 

Postage  stamps  were  permanently  introduced 
into  France  in  1848,  having  been  issued  by  the 
republicans.  The  series,  ranging  in  value  from 
ten  centimes  to  one  franc,  had  as  a  central  de- 
vice a  beautifully  impressed  head  of  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty.      They  enjoyed  but  a  limited  circu- 


lation, and  were  soon  replaced  by  the  stamps 
of  the  Presidency,  bearing  a  profile  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  with  the  same  inscription ;  which 
shows  how  astutely  that  consummate  politician 
was  preparing  the  public  mind  for  his  appear- 
ance in  imperial  effulgence.  Upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  empire  a  new  set  were  emitted,  rang- 
ing in  value  from  one  centime  to  one  franc  ;  but 
although  bearing  the  same  device  as  the  pre- 
ceding issue,  tlic  inscription  "Repub.  Fran9." 
was  changed  to  that  of  "Empire  Fran^."  In 
1863  a  new  set  were  issued,  corresponding  in 
value  and  design  to  the  preceding  issue,  but 
with  the  brow  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  crowned 
with  the  laurel  of  the  Caesars.  These  remained 
current  until  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1870, 
when  the  republicans  issued  a  new  set  similar 
to  those  issued  in  1848.  They  range  in  value 
from  one  centime  to  eighty  centimes,  and  were 
issued  during  the  siege  of  Paris  from  the  pro- 
visional capital  of  Bordeaux.  The  stamps  of 
France  are  the  most  complicated  and  inimitable 
of  all  stamps  in  use.  They  are  usually  prepared 
at  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  or  mint,  in  Paris,  and 
are  under  the  control  of  the  state,  but  yet  form 
a  special  enterprise.  All  the  stamps  of  France, 
both  postal  and  fiscal,  wit)L.those  of  her  colo- 
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nies,  and  Greece,  emanate  from  the  same  source. 
The  sheets  on  which  these  stamps  are  printed 
are  subjected  to  four  successive  operations,  the 
result  being  sure  proof  against  forgery  by  the 
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transferring  process.  After  the  stamps  have 
been  printed,  gummed,  and  perforated,  they  are 
inspected  by  the  officials,  who  destroy  those 
showing  any  imperfections,  the  remainder  be- 
ing forwarded  to  the  central  Administration  des 
Pastes. 

After  Prussia  had  decided  to  annex  to  her 
dominions  the  French  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  that  government  issued  stamps  for 
their  especial  use.  The  design  is  very  simple 
indeed,  consisting  of  the  numeral  of  value,  Avith 
the  inscription,  "Postes,"  "  Centime,"  printed 
upon  iinted  paper. 

Postage  stamps  were  introduced  into  Bel- 
gium on  tlie  1st  of  July,  1849,  two  values  only 
— ten  and  twenty  centimes — having  been  is- 
sued. The  design  was  a  three-quarter-face 
bust  of  the  then  king,  Leopold  L,  in  military 
uniform.  There  have  been  several  issues  of 
Belgian  stamps,  all  showing  the  national  arms 
or  portrait  of  the  sovereign. 

Following  Belgium  in  the  emission  of  post- 
age stamps  came  Bavaria  in  1849,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Saxony  in  1850,  and  the  other 
states  at  intermediate  dates,  thus  generalizing 
their  use  throughout  continental  Europe.  Aus- 
tria has  the  honor  of  having  first  introduced  tlie 
"  post  card,"  and  has  been  followed  in  their 
emission  by  England,  the  North  German  Con- 
feileration,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
other  countries.  After  all  that  is  said  about 
the  progress  of  our  own  country,  does  it  not 
strike  our  Post-office  Department  that  it  is 
rather  curious  that  all  these  countries  should 
have  got  out  post  cards  ahead  of  us  ?  But, 
unfortunately,  such  is  the  foct. 

Postal  stamps  were  permanently  introduced 
into  Spain  in  1850,  having  been  authorized  by  a 
royal  decree  of  December  1,  1849.  By  a  minis- 
terial order  of  December  14,  1849,  these  stamps 
were  to  be  manufactured  in  the  national  manu- 
factory of  deed  stamps,  and  sold  by  the  tobacco 
vendors,  with  an  allowance  of  three  per  cent. 
The  first  issued  according  to  the  decree  consist- 
ed of  two  values,  six  cuartos  and  twelve  cuartos, 
to  frank  home  letters.  The  second  issue  com- 
prised two  sorts,  five  and  ten  reals  for  home, 
and  six  reals  for  foreign  postage.  They  were 
all  similar  in  design  to  our  illustrations  of  the 
six  cuartos  and  five  reals.  The  following  year 
a  new  set  was  issued,  similar  in  design  to  the 
preceding  issue,  since  which  time  (except  for  a 


twelvemonth  when  the  arms  were  substituted) 
a  new  series  has  appeared  almost  annually,  bear- 
ing the  portrait  of  her  Catholic  Majesty  Isabella 
II.      Some  time  after  the  dethronement  of  her 


Majesty  a  new  scries  was  emitted  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  having  as  a  device  an  im- 
pressed head  of  the  Goddess  of  Iberia.     A  new 
set  is  being  prepared,  with 
the  portrait  of  King  Ama- 
deus  ;  and  La  Correspondcn- 
cia,  a  Cadiz  paper,  informs 
us    that    the    designs    have 
much  greater  artistic  merit 
than      their      predecessors. 
The  postage   stamps  of  tlie 
Spanish  colonies  are  manu- 
factured in  Spain,  and  are 
forwarded  ready  for  use  to 
the  colonies. 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  stamps  issued  by  tlie  countries 
of  the  world.  We  should  simply  have  to  de- 
scribe over  three  thousand  distinct  emissions, 
j  issued  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  differ- 
ent governments.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that 
nearly  all  have  issued  postage  stamps. 

Until  within  a  few  years  Mexico  stood  alone, 
as  a  stamp-employing  country,  among  the  states 
of  Central  America.  The  most  unsettled  gov- 
ernment of  all  was  the  earliest  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem which  generally  requires  order  for  its  main- 
tenance. Stamps  were  authorized  by  the  "  Su- 
premo Decreto"  of  February  21,  1856,  and  were 
issued  on  tlie  15th  of  July  of  that  year.  They 
were  engraved  at  the  National  Treasury  by 
Francisco  lacomet,  and  bore  the  portrait  of 
"Hidalgo,"  the  first  hero  of  the  independence. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  1864,  "La  Regencia  del 
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Imperio'''  issued  a  decree  authorizing  a  new  issue 
of  stamps.  They  were  issued  on  the  IGth  of 
May  following,  and  bore  as  a  device  the  Mex- 
ican eagle  and  cactus.     These  remained  cur- 


rent until  18GG,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  decree 
of  July  15  of  that  year,  a  new  set  was  issued 
bearing  the  profile  of  "  Maximiliano  Empera- 
dor  de  Mexico."  They  were  engraved  by  M. 
Joubert,  of  London,  and  i-emained  current  un- 
til the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1867.  Those  at 
present  doing  duty  in  the  Mexican  republic, 
ranging  in  value  from  six  to  one  hundred  cents, 
are  of  simple  design  and  execution,  and  were  is- 
sued on  the  8th  of  September,  1868,  by  virtue 
of  the  decree  of  August  3  of  that  year.  They 
were  engraved  at  the  National  Treasury  by  An- 
tonio Orellano  ;  and  from  a  Mexican  postal 
document  before  us  we  learn  that  the  head  of 
Hidalgo  still  figures  upon  the  stamps  of  the  re- 
public. (^Art.  2,  La  achn'mistracion  general  de 
correos,  ahrird  se.Ilos  qiie  repi-esenten  el  husto  del 
pi'imer  heroe  de  la  independencia,  E.  S.  D.  Migziel 
Hidalgo.,  espresandose  en  ellos  el  valor  que  cada 
uno  debe  tener,  que  sera  el  de  seis  cent,  etc.)  The 
rest  of  the  Central  American  republics  have  at 
intervals  issued  complete  series  of  stamps,  and 
now  all  are  postally  represented. 

The  West  Indian  Islands  have  furnished  an  in- 
teresting array  of  postal  stamps,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  only  Tobago  is  un- 
represented. The  stamps 
of  Nevis  are  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  entire  group  : 
deviating  from  the  practice 
of  multiplying  impressions 
of  the  queen's  head,  the 
parties  having  in  charge 
the  ^reation  of  the  Nevis 
stamps  happily  preferred  an 
emblematical  device  repre- 
senting the  Goddess  of  Health,  "Hygeia,"  ad- 
ministering the  water  of  a  mineral  spring  in  the 
island  to  a  sick  person. 
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Brazil  having  been  the  postal  pioneer  among 
the  states  of  South  America  in  the  emission  of 
postal  stamps,  was  followed  by  British  Guiana 
in  1850,  and  subsequently  by  the  republics, 
all  of  which  have  produced  creditable  series 
of  stamps.      The  stamps  of  New  Granada  are 
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perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, and  since  1859  that  country  has  produced 
a  new  set  annually.  The  stamps  of  Chili  are 
the  only  ones  bearing  the  portrait  of  Columbus. 
The  British  Asiatic  colonies  of  Ceylon,  Hong- 
Kong,  India,  Shanghai,  and  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  Dutch  Indies,  Spanish  Indies,  Cash- 
mere, Burmah,  and  Deccan,  are  the  only  coun- 
tries of  Asia  postally  represented.     Ceylon  uses 
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a  larger  number  of  stamps  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  Asia,  her  adhesives  and  envelopes  to- 
gether amounting  to  over  twenty  values.  Cey- 
lon may  with  justice  claim  to  possess  the  finest 
set  of  stamjicd  envelopes  in  the  world.  Chaste 
in  design,  excellent  in  execution,  they  unite  the 
requisites  to  superiority  in  an  overwhelming  de- 
gree. They  are  prepared  at  the  establishment 
of  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  London. 

Passing  from  the  postal  emissions  of  Asia, 
let  us  briefly  notice  some  of  those  issued  by 
the  countries  of  Africa.  Natal,  the  youn- 
gest Anglo- African  colony,  commenced  issuing 
stamps  in  1857,  and  has  been  followed  at  inter- 
mediate dates  by  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  Mau- 
ritius, Cape  Colony,  Liberia,  Egypt,  Orange 
State,  Gambia,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Angola, 
Mozambique,    and    the    Transvaal    Republic. 
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Much  is  left  to  the  imagination  in  the  first  issue 
of  Natal.  The  design  is  embossed  on  colored 
paper,  there  being  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  surroiindings  except  its  being  in  relief.     The 
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island  of  Mauritius  has  been  the  largest  con- 
tributor, the  number  of  varieties  emanating 
from  that  place  being  over  forty.  Mauritius 
is  the  only  country  of  Africa  which  possesses 
stamped  envelopes,  but  they  are  handsome 
enough  to  represent  the  whole  continent.  The 
stamps  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  perhaps 
better  known  than  those  of  JNIauritius.  The 
early  issues  Avere  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
bore  as  a  device  an  emblematical  figure  of 
Hope.  Our  illustration  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  their  unique  appearance.  The  stamps  of 
Egypt  were  introduced  by  Muzzi  Bey  in  186G, 
and  bear  upon  their  face  the  Pyramids  and 
Sphinx,  presenting  a  very  strange  appearance. 
The  British  Australian  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
and  Western  Austr<ilia,  with  the  Hawaiian  Isles, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Sarawak,  Java,  Luzon, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  New  Caledonia,  are  rep- 
resented in  the  issue  of  postal  stamps.  Our 
illustrations  will  give  a  good  idea  of  some  of 
their  designs,  etc.,  although  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  on  wood  the  intricate  tracery 
of  the  originals.  The  current  set  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Isles  are  the  neatest  and  best  executed 
of  the  entire  number,  and  are  the  Mork  of  the 
National  Bank-Note  Company,  of  New  York. 
The  poi'traits  of  the  late  Princess  Victoria,  his 


Highness  M.  Kekuanaua,  the  king's  late  father, 
and  that  of  his  Majesty,  depicted  upon  them, 
are  the  finest  postal  portraits  ever  engraved. 
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Postage  stamps  were  introduced  into  Canada 
June  1,  1851,  and  subsequently  by  Nova  Scotia 
in  1856,  New  Brunswick  in  1856,  Newfoundland 
in  1857,  Prince  EdA\^rd  Island  iii  1861,  and 
British  Columbia  in  1861.  The  early  stamps 
of  Canada  were  i)reparcd  by  Messrs.  Rawdon, 
Wright,  Hatch,  and  Edson,  of  New  York,  and 
the  later  issues,  with  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  Bank-Note  Company,  of  New  York.  The 
Prince  Edward  Island  stamps  were  manufac- 
tured by  CliarlesWhitting,  and  those  of  British 
Columbia  by  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  of  London, 
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England.  By  her  Majesty's  proclamation,  is- 
sued in  the  spring  of  18G7,  the  provinces  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were 
to  form  one  grand  confederation  or  dominion, 
which  took  cftect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867. 
Among  the  departments  thus  centralized  was 
the  Post-office  Department,  which  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  person  ;  and  there  is  now  but 
one  corresponding  postal  rate  throughout  the 
confederation,  and  but  one  set  of.  postal  stamps. 
These  stamps,  ranging  in  value  from  half  a  cent 
to  fifteen  cents,  were  issued  April  1,  1868,  and 
were  prepared  by  the  British  American  Bank- 
Note  Company,  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa.  The 
design  is  chaste  and  beautifid,  the  principal  or- 
nament being  a  profile  of  lier  Majesty,  turned  to 
the  right.  Quite  recently  the  Canadians  have 
introduced  the  post  card,  also  engraved  by  the 
British  American  Bank-Note  Company. 

Among  the  most  historical  stamps  are  those 
issued  by  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
After  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession 
the  postmasters  of  New  Orleans,  Nashville, 
Baton  Rouge,  Mobile,  Memphis,  and  other 
towns,  finding  it  impossible  to  do  business  with- 
out stamps,  issued  them  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility until  a  set  for  the  confederation  could  be 
manufactured.  The  first  regular  series,  of  three 
values — two,  five,  and  ten  cents — were  prepared 
by  Hoyer  and  Ludwig,  lithographers,  of  Rich- 


mond. These  remained  current  until  1863, 
when  they  were  replaced  by  a  five-cent  stamp 
prepared  in  England,  and  subsequently  by  a  two- 
cent,  ten-cent,  and  twenty-cent  stamp,  prepared 
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CONFEDERATE   STATES. 

by  Archer  and  Daly,  of  Richmond.  Archer  and 
Daly  failing  in  their  terms  of  contract,  a  new  one 
was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Keatinge  and  Ball, 
of  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

The  early  stamps  of  Romagna,  Mauritius, 
Hawaiian  Isles,  Parma,  Modena,  Moldavia,  and 
Brunswick  were  of  the  most  primitive  design 
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and  simple  execution,  and  were  the  productions 
of  native  artists.  Many  of  the  finest  postal  pro- 
ductions emanate  from  the  American  Bank-Note 
Company,  of  New  York,  which  are  those  of  New- 
foundland, Brazil,  Bolivia,  La  Plata.  Chili,  Costa 
llica,  Salvador,  Peru,  and  Nicaragua,  with  the 
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late  current  stamps  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick.  They  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  fine  colors  and  artistic  perfection,  espe- 
cially those  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Postage  stamps  have  an  infinite  variety  of 
designs.  Those  of  England  and  most  of  her 
colonies  have  as  a  central  ornament  a  portrait 
of  her  Majesty.  The  English  stamps  have  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  given  precisely  the 
same  representation  of  the  queen's  features, 
which  has  influenced  the  colonial  stamps,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ])Osition  of  the  face.  Out  of 
over  two  hundred  colonial  "queen's  heads," 
the  greater  number  are  turned  to  the  left. 
Some  of  the   handsomest   portraits  of  Queen 


Victoria  are  to  be  found  npon  some  of  the 
West  Indian  stamps.  Those  of  St.  Vincent,  S^ 
Lucia,  and  Antigua,  though  difiering  in  gen- 
eral design,  have  all  the  same  style  of  head. 
The  engraving  is  remarkably  delicate,  and  the 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  shading  at  the  back, 
which  brings  out  the  portraits  in  semi-relief. 
There  are  over  two  hundred  portraits  of  Vic- 
toria npon  the  English  and  colonial  stamps, 
none  of  which,  however,  have  any  resemblance 
to  that  royal  personage.  This  is  a  mistake  that 
our  English  cousins  would  do  well  to  rectify. 
The  stamjjs  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  many  other  countries  bear  as  a  central  de- 
vice either  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
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or  the  national  arms.  Those  of  Rome  bear  the 
papal  tiara  and  keys.  Those  of  Trinidad,  Bar- 
badoes,  Liberia,  Buenos  Ayres,  etc.,  bear  a  rep- 
resentation of  Britannia  or  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty.  Those  of  Turkey  the  Sultan's  sign- 
manual,  and  so  on  without  end. 

Postage  stamps  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and 
we  hardly  know  to  what  extent  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  ntilized.  We  trust  ere  long  to  see 
stamps  nsed  for  international  correspondence. 
International  money-orders  have  been  issued 
for  some  time,  and  why  not  international  postal 
stamps.  The  idea  seems  to  ns  a  good  one,  and 
we  trust  that  international  stamps  may  be  cur- 
rent at  no  distant  date,  thereby  bringing  into 
closer  union  the  bonds  of  human  brotherhood. 
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FAINT  HEAKT. 

JOHN  EVERETT  had  known  Elinor  ever 
since  he  could  remember ;  they  had  gone 
to  school  together  ;  he  had  spelled  above  her  and 
refused  to  take  his  place ;  he  had  envied  the 
more  daring  boys  who  walked  home  with  her 
through  the  green  lanes,  beneath  embowering 
elms,  as  if  it  were  the  most  commonplace 
thing  to  do  in  the  world,  while  he,  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth,  tried  to  find  courage  for  the 
effort,  and  found  himself  left  behind  for  his 
pains.  Later,  when  they  first  began  to  go  out 
into  the  world  together,  what  tortures  he  en- 
dured when  she  danced  with  some  handsome 
stranger;  if  she  rode  with  his  braver  compan- 
ions ;  if  Carl  Hughes  took  her  off  in  his  wherry 
down  the  silver  length  of  the  river,  and  lost  his 
way  among  the  creeks  of  the  silent  marshes, 
only  returning  home  when  the  evening  was  far 
spent,  and  the  stars  trembled  in  the  heavens,  and 
unwittingly  brushing  past  poor  John,  waiting 
on  the  wharf  in  the  shadow  of  some  warehouse 
to  see  them  landed  and  safe  !  Life  began  early 
to  seem  like  a  pleasant  difficulty  to  him.  He 
was  always  wondering  what  she  was  doing; 
how  she  passed  the  long  days  while  he  was 
busy  in  the  counting-room ;  what  were  her 
every-day  thoughts,  her  dreams,  and  did  he 
hold  any  share  therein,  Sunday,  too,  soon 
became  the  first  of  holidays,  for  then  he  was 
sure  to  see  her.  His  father's  square,  old-fash- 
ioned pew  almost  faced  the  congregation,  and 
not  a  breath  or  a  blush,  the  flutter  of  an  eyelid 
or  the  ghost  of  a  dimple,  was  lost  upon  him. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  probable  that  Elinor 
was  not  blind.  Glances  are  easily  interpreted  ; 
actions  sometimes  speak  louder  than  words. 
There  is  little  doubt,  when  Carl  Hughes  or  any 
of  the  others  stepped  out  of  a  concert  or  lec- 
ture room  and  offered  an  arm  to  her  door,  but 
she  understood  that  John  had  been  waiting  and 
wavering  and  longing  for  the  favorable  moment 
in  which  to  anticipate  this  attention,  which  mo- 
ment would  have  arrived,  sooner  or  later,  but 
that  Carl,  intent  on  his  purpose,  and  unhesita- 
ting in  its  performance,  had  pushed  his  desper- 
ate way  through  the  crowd  to  her  side,  and  had 
gained  the  day  before  John  had  thought  of  los- 
ing it. 

But  by  insensible  degrees  one  outgrows  this 
sort  of  faint- heartedness,  and  pushes  out  before 
Carl  Hughes*and  the  indulgent  crowd,  and  wins 
the  prize  for  tlie  nonce,  but  delays  to  take  the 
next  decided  step  in  the  right  path.  And  so  it 
was  with  John.  One  day  he  heard  that  Elinor 
had  given  away  her  heart  to  Mr.  Denormandy, 
now  on  his  travels.  However  much  pain  this 
announcement  gave  John,  his  faint-hearted- 
ness — which,  perhaps,  was  only  an  exaggerated 
appreciation  of  the  object  of  his  desire — became 
a  something  superfluous,  since,  if  he  had  al- 
ready lost  her,  Avhy  should  he  fear?  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  one  ceases  to  doubt  and  begins 
to  suffer.  So,  now  that  he  had  nothing  to  lose, 
he  went  in  and  out  of  her  presence,  with  a  fatal 


fascination,  as  bold  as  a  lion.  He  asked  her  hand 
in  the  dance  without  a  qualm  ;  he  took  her  out  . 
to  supper  or  down  to  dinner,  as  the  case  might 
be ;  he  strolled  with  her  on  the  moon-lighted 
terrace  ;  he  played  melodies  of  his  own  com- 
position upon  the  flute  ;  he  even  ventured  to 
take  her  in  his  own  wherry  down  the  dazzling 
reach  of  the  river :  and  though  he  failed  to  en- 
tangle himself  among  the  ribbons  of  the  marsh- 
es, yet  the  wherry  sprung  a  leak,  and  while  he 
pulled  home  against  the  tide — as  it  seemed  to 
him  he  had  always  been  doing — Elinor  bailed 
the  boat  with  her  slipper,  which  he  begged 
when  they  were  safe  ashore,  and  the  slipper  of 
no  further  use  to  the  owner. 

"I  should  like  to  keep  it  myself,"  she  said, 
"as  a  memento  of  the  day  in  which  we  made 
shipwreck  together  ;  but  you  may  have  it." 

One  day  he  happened  to  say  something  about 
the  time  when  Mr.  Denormandy  should  return 
from  abroad  and  carry  her  beyond  his  reach. 

"Mr.  Denormandy!"  said  she,  knitting  her 
brows ;  "  what  should  possess  him  to  carry  vie 
any  where  ?" 

"The  right  of  possession." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Mr.  Denormandy 
has  no  right  of  any  sort  in  me." 

"Excuse  me;  but  I  thought — I  had  heard — " 

"  That  I  was  going  to  marry  him  ?  Don't  be- 
lieve what  you  hear  again.  The  truth  is,  he 
never  asked  me,  though  my  friends  declare  that 
he  wished  it,  and  I  myself  had  some  reason  to 
expect  it ;   but  faint  heart,  you  know — " 

"  Never  won  fair  lady.     And  you  ?" 

"  I  was  relieved  when  he  left  for  Europe.  It 
is  so  hard  to  say  '  No'  that  one  is  in  danger  of 
saying  'Yes'  from  compassion.  Lovo  is  so 
sweet  that  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  it,  and  then 
one  has  a  haunting  fear  of  some  time  needing 
it." 

"And  a  woful  waste  makes  a  woful  want. 
What  a  pity  that  INIr.  Denormandy  had  not 
known  your  compassionate  temperament,  and 
been  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  it!" 

"Do  you  think  so?"  she  asked. 

"No;  I  shouldn't  wish  a  goddess  to  marry 
me  from  com])assion — a  thousand  times  no  !" 

But  this  did  not  mend  matters.  Now  that 
there  was  every  thing  to  gain  or  lose — noAv  that 
the  affair  was  assuming  a  critical  aspect,  since 
the  responsibility  of  the  crisis  and  the  event 
were  his — the  native  timidity  of  his  character 
stepped  in  to  hinder  him.  Not  that  he  aban- 
doned his  position  at  once ;  it  had  become  toe- 
much  a  matter  of  habit  for  him  to  meet  her  at 
home  and  abroad  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  the 
habit  was  too  precious  to  be  easily  broken.  Only 
inch  by  inch,  and  almost  Avithout  his  own  con- 
sent, he  retreated  from  the  ground  which  he  had 
honestly  won.  He  invited  her  for  no  more  lone- 
ly pleasurings  down  the  river  ;  if  they  went  to- 
gether, it  was  Avith  a  crowd  of  friends.  On  one 
such  excursion  they  became  detached  from  the 
others  by  some  accident,  and  Avere  left,  like  shells, 
forgotten  upon  the  sands ;  for  Avalking  around 
the  bend  of  the  beach,  where  a  bluff  hid  them 
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from  sight,  with  the  wind  blowing  the  other 
way,  they  neither  heard  nor  saw  their  compan- 
ions embark  for  home,  too  busy  with  their  own 
affairs  to  remark  the  absence  of  John  and  Eli- 
nor, who  only  understood  the  situation  when 
they  turned  back  to  where  the  boat  had  been 
moored,  and  found  the  tents  struck  and  the 
beach  lonely  and  deserted,  except  for  some 
barefooted  children  gathering  drift-wood,  and  a 
flock  of  sand-birds  daring  the  waves.  -The  aft- 
ernoon was  just  melting  into  the  tender  atmos- 
phere of  early  twilight,  when  all  things  wear  an 
unreal  aspect,  and  half-guessed  stars  sift  them- 
selves through  the  gloom,  and  the  radiance  from 
the  nether  half  of  the  sphere — from  the  morn- 
ing world — seemed  running  over  into  this  along 
the  horizon's  brim.  Far  away  a  sail  pricked  it- 
self out  against  the  heavens  a  moment,  and  Avas 
gone  ;  a  fishing  craft  was  dropping  down  over 
the  bar ;  and  a  pleasure-boat,  bubbling  over  with 
song  and  laughter,  pushed  its  way  toward  home. 
John  shouted  to  them  and  waved  his  hat,  but 
the  wind  blew  his  voice  down  his  throat,  and 
the  gay  revelers  fled  on  wings  of  mirth. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  Elinor.  "How 
shall  we  reach  home?" 

"The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves," 
said  1  3.  "  We  will  ask  these  gypsy  children 
if  there  isn't  a  boat  to  be  found.  There  isn't  so 
much  as  a  shed  for  shelter  on  this  lonely  beach." 
But  neither  the  children  nor  their  seniors — a 
party  of  half-gypsy  folks,  who  had  encamped 
on  the  sands  to  carry  off  the  beach-plums,  and 
as  a  sort  of  economical  method  of  spending  the 
summer  at  the  sea-shore,  with  plenty  of  fire- 
wood at  first  cost,  and  birds  tame  as  chickens — 
had  any  thing  but  a  leaky  skiff"  to  offer,  but 
who,  with  the  ready  hospitality  of  the  dwellers 
in  tents,  invited  them  to  share  the  shelter  of 
their  canvas  roof;  but  as  the  oars  of  the  skiff 
were  broken,  and  Elinor's  slipper  was  not  at 
hand,  it  seemed  of  little  use.  Thus  at  their 
wits'  ends  they  paced  the  sands,  upon  which  the 
waves  encroached  more  and  more,  making  green 
hollows  in  the  moonlight  when  they  broke,  and 
fringing  the  lone  line  of  coast  with  spray  like 
tangles  of  pearls.  John  heaped  a  cushion  of 
beach-grass,  and  they  sat  in  the  pale  light  of 
a  moon  that  was  slowly  dipping  behind  the 
dunes,  and  watched  the  great  untamed  monster 
shake  its  mane  at  their  very  feet,  and  listened 
to  its  endless  da  capos,  and  wondered  if  the  sil- 
ver bridge  which  the  moonbeams  tlirew  across 
the  water  would  bear  them  home,  and  repeated 
love  lines  from  the  poets  ;   or  he  sang  to  her — 

"01),  listen  to  the  howUng  sea, 

That  heats  on  the  remorseless  shore! 
Oh,  listen,  for  that  sound  shall  be 

When  our  wild  hearts  shall  heat  no  more ! 
Oh,  listen  well  and  listen  long, 

For,  sitting  folded  close  to  me, 
You  could  not  hear  a  sweeter  song 

Than  that  hoarse  murmur  of  the  sea  I" 

The  moon  fell  lower  while  he  sang,  and  left  the 
world  to  starlight ;  the  wind  blew  freshly  off' 
the  sea;  Elinor  shivered  in  the  blast.      "Shall 


we  accept  the  gypsies'  invitation,"  he  aslfed, 
"or  shall  we  walk  to  town?" 

"How  far  is  it,  John?"  She  called  him 
"John."  It  seemed  a  new  name  as  spoken  by 
her.      She  gave  it  new  meaning. 

"  It  is  eight  miles,  Elinor,  over  marshy  places 
and  rough  ways." 

"Let  us  try  it."  But  before  they  had  gone 
half  a  mile  on  the  beach  her  strength  gave  out. 
"  I  am  so  tired  !"  she  said.  "  If  one  could  only 
fly  I"  At  that  moment  he  felt  an  almost  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  seize  the  little  hand  resting 
on  his  arm,  and  to  cover  it  with  kisses ;  to  fold 
her  in  his  arms  then  and  there,  and  whisper, 
"  If  you  are  tired,  darling,  rest  here,  for  love 
is  rest  and  blessedness  supreme ;  and  I  love 
you."  But  the  old  haunting  distrust  recurred  ; 
what  if  she  should  answer,  "Not  here;  your 
love  is  not  large  enough  for  me,  not  blessed- 
ness enough."  And  while  he  hesitated  and 
doubted  and  half  believed,  a  boat  shot  along 
the  shore,  and  buried  its  keel  in  the  sand. 
They  had  sent  relief  from  town. 

They  sailed  up  the  wide  river,  and  watched 
the  light-house  send  its  flame  far  out  on  the 
waters,  and  met  the  wraith-like  forms  of  ships 
at  the  wharves,  silent  as  ghosts,  the  town  lights 
like  jack-o'-lanterns,  and  the  tide  setting  round 
the  piers ;  and  when  they  reached  home,  and 
he  left  Elinor  at  her  father's  door,  the  clocks 
were  striking  midnight,  and  a  startled  robin  in 
the  elm-tree  overhead  was  trilling  a  sleepy  note. 

But  fortune  was  not  to  be  severe  with  John  for 
one  neglect  of  opportunity,  and  meant  to  offer 
him  greater  inducements  and  more  tempting 
chances.  Elinor's  father  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  bankrupt.  Somewhat  later 
John  went  to  purchase  a  pair  of  new  gloves,  in 
which  to  worthily  pay  his  respects  to  his  love, 
when  who  should  step  forth  behind  the  counter 
to  wait  upon  his  demand  but  Elinor  herself! 

"Yau,  Elinor!"  he  exclaimed.  "Thinking 
of  angels,  you  hear  the  rustle  of  their  wings." 

"The  wheel  of  fortune  has  made  a  revolu- 
tion, you  see,  and  here  I  am.  But  not  crushed 
by  it. " 

"  That  is  well.  For  man  is  man,  the  poet 
sings,  and  master  of  his  fate." 

"I  don't  tliiuk  it  means  woman,  though," 
said  she.  "What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  I  am  at 
your  service.      Gloves  ?     Jouvin's  ?" 

"Yes.  Are  you  going  to  JMr.^  Swell's  to- 
morrow night  ?" 

"  Am  /  going  ?  The  Swells  have  forgotten 
my  existence.  I  have  gone  under,  so  to  speak, 
as  ftir  as  they  are  concerned." 

"  Indeed  !  I  was  looking  forward  to  meet- 
ing you  there." 

"And  you  meet  me  here  instead." 
"But  if  you  are  not  to  be  there,  I  shall  not 
care  to  go." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  de- 
prive you  of  a  happiness." 

"  Should  you  ?"  leaning  across  the  counter. 
"You  asked  just  now  what  you  could  do  for 
me.      Shall  I  tell  vou  ?" 
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"Yes,  you  may  tell  me." 

His  eyes  held  hers,  intense  witii  meaning  ; 
his  lips  trembled  with  the  burden  of  his  heart ; 
all  his  desire  was  leaping  up,  and  shaping  itself 
into  tender  words.  What  was  it  that  stayed 
them,  caused  them  to  falter  into  commonplaces  ? 
What  power  locked  the  eager  lips  upon  the  half- 
uttered  secret  ?  Why  did  the  intense  eyes  lose 
their  sweet  significance,  the  hand  relax  its  gen- 
tle grasp  ? 

"You  may  stretch  this  pair  of  gloves  for  me, 
then,  if  you  please,  "he  said,  recovering  himself. 

"Isn't  it  a  little  droll,"  said  she,  hiding 
whatever  chagrin  she  experienced  behind  her 
smile — "isn't  it  a  little  droll  that  stretching 
the  stocking  should  f)e  such  a  sin,  while 
stretching  the  glove  is  perfectly  harmless  ?" 

"Confound  my  folly!"  he  thought,  walking 
aAvay.  "Why  didn't  I  say  it?  She  looked 
almost  as  if  she  expected  something.  I  gave 
her  the  right  to.  But  did  she  care  to  listen  ? 
To  be  sure,  the  place  was  unfortunate  ;  but  peo- 
ple have  made  and  heard  proposals  in  ball- 
rooms, in  crowds,  before  this — at  street  cor- 
ners, and  at  book-stalls.  There  was  Captain 
Wildes  :  he  proposed  to  Mary  on  board  the  cars, 
and,  not  understanding  him,  she  cried,  '  What  T 
So  he  had  to  scream  it  all  over  again,  and  the 
train  stopped  at  a  station  before  he  finished. 
He  must  have  been  a  plucky  fellow!  They 
say  that  women  do  half  the  courting,  but  bless 
me  if  I've  had  any  help  in  this  affiiir!  And, 
at  this  rate,  it's  like  a  snail's  journey;  I  take 
one  step  forward,  and  slip  back  two.  The 
deuce !  I  wonder  how  they  get  on !  It  must 
be  tiresome  standing  behind  a  counter  all  day, 
with  the  Guilford  pride  on  her  shoulders,  and 
Ihe  home  troubles  tugging  at  her  heart.  If  I 
had  only  asked  her  before  the  breaking  of  this 
bubble!  But  now  it  would  seem  like  taking 
advantage  of  her  circumstances  ;  and  if  I  could 
not  endure  that  she  should  consent  to  marry  me 
from  pity,  how  much  less  from  prudence  ?  Yet, 
if  she  cares  for  me —  But  how  am  I  to  know  ? 
She  is  not  likely  to  tell  me  without  being  asked, 
and  why  should  I  ask  her  unless  I  am  certain  ?" 

And  thus,  w^hile  he  let  the  occasion  slip  by, 
■while  he  dawdled  and  perplexed  himself,  the 
firm  in  which  he  was  junior  partner  required 
his  presence  in  Europe  to  establish  a  branch 
house.  He  went  to  bid  Elinor  good-by — per- 
haps to  say  sometliing  more  earnest.  He  could 
not  tell ;  he  could  not  count  upon  himself  nor 
his  moods.  He  found  her  in  a  dark,  narrow 
street* of  the  city,  where  the  sunshine  was  only 
a  morning  visitor  of  the  most  ceremonious 
kind  ;  in  rooms  whose  shabbiness  smote  him  to 
the  heart.  She  sat  before  a  flickering  flame, 
and  embroidered  in  linen.  He  understood 
that  by  this  means  she  was  eking  out  her  insuf- 
ficient wages.  But  otherwise  she  was  the 
same  being  whom  he  had  known  in  luxury. 
The  blush  had  not  deserted  her  fair  cheek,  the 
dimple  still  hid  there ;  tlie  eyes  were  as  radiant 
with  light  and  spirit,  the  expression  as  en- 
chanting, the  voice  as  liquid  and  fall  of  soft. 
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lingering  tones  and  bewitching  accents,  as  in 
the  brightest  days  of  her  prosperity.  They 
talked  about  his  journey,  the  sights  he  was  to 
see,  the  sounds"he  would  hear;  and  she  sighed, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  I  wonder  if  /  shall  ever  go  to 
Europe  I"  with  that  wild  hope  which  most  of  us 
long  to  realize.  They  were  sitting  together 
upon  a  tete-a-tete,  a  relic  of  past  magnificence. 
He  had  been  looking  at  her  embroidery,  and  • 
when  he  gave  it  back  their  hands  touched,  and 
lingered  almost  lovingly.  The  words  were  on 
his  lips,  "Will  you  go  to  Europe  with  me. 
Elinor?" 

"Will  you,"  he  faltered  ;  "  vrill  you —  You 
will — forget  me,  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  I  am 
gone.      Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  !"  ^ 

"If  you  wish  me  to  forget  you,  I  will,"  she 
laughed. 

"And  if  I  do  not  wish  it?" 

"Ah,  I  can  not  promise :  you  are  to  be  ab- 
sent a  whole  year." 

If  she  could  not  promise  to  remember  him  a 
year,  was  it  likely  that  she  would  promise  to 
love  him  a  lifetime  ? 

So  he  went  to  Europe,  and  tried  to  forget 
himself  in  the  details  of  business ;  to  satisfy 
himself  with  the  public  galleries  and  gardens, 
with  art  and  nature  in  holiday  attire.  He  vis- 
ited the  ]\Ier  de  Glace,  and  dwelt  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Matterhorn,  and  heard  the  mountain 
echoes  vibrating  upon  the  inspired  air.  But  to 
whom  could  he  confide  all  his  fine  thoughts? 
Who  could  respond  to  his  moods  with  such  per- 
fect sympathy  as  Elinor?  Half  the  charm  of 
travel  was  lost  without  her.  At  the  Lake  of 
Como  he  fell  in  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  sol- 
itary like  himself. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "this  traveling  alone  is  al- 
most like  staying  at  home," 

"And  why,  Sir,  did  you  not  bring  your 
wife  ?"  ventured  John. 

"Because  I  was  a  fool  once.  I  have  no 
Avife.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  in  love,  but 
I  was,  at  the  same  time,  too  great  a  dunce  to 
tell  her  so.  Young  man,  if  you  ever  chance  to 
fall  in  love,  lose  no  time  in  letting  her  know  it. 
Don't  defer  speaking," 

"And  if  she — " 

"No  matter  Avhat  she  answers.  You  will 
have  done  your  duty;  you  Avill  have  notliing 
with  which  to  reproach  yourself." 

John  left  the  Lake  of  Como  at  once.  He  trav- 
eled night  and  day  to  London,  and  embarked  for 
home.  He  ATcnt  to  the  shabby  by-street  where 
he  had  left  Elinor;  but  the  bird  had  flown. 
Mr.  Guilford,  with  that  happy  faculty  some 
men  have  for  always  coming  to  the  surface  in 
good  condition,  had  speculated  himself  into 
another  fortune  during  John's  absence,  and  Avas 
only  to  be  found  on  Queen's  Street,  in  the  man- 
sion of  his  forefathers.  A  servant  ushered  John 
into  a  cheerful  morning-room,  looking  out  into 
a  garden  full  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  went 
to  find  Miss  Elinor,  while  he  looked  at  Elinor's 
portrait  in  crayon,  read  the  name  of  Granville 
Denormandv  in  the  corner,  andwondered  if  he 
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did  it  before  Roiiig  away,  and  why  he,  John, 
had  never  seen  it  before.  Just  then  voices 
that  had  all  along  been  faintly  audible  drew 
nearer,  so  that  he  could  hear  th'e  words  as  well 
as  the  tones.  He  turned  his  head  and  looked 
out  into  the  garden,  where,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  hundred-leaved  rose-tree,  Elinor  had 
paused,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  tall  young  man. 

"I  thought  at  that  time,"  the  tall  young 
man  was  saying,  and  they  stood  so  near  the 
window  that  John  could  not  fail  to  hear — was 
obliged  to  listen — "I  thought  at  that  time  that 
you  had  a  fancy  for  young  Everett — John, 
wasn't  it  ?  By-the-way,  I  met  him  abroad,  and 
decided  that  you  must  have  refused  him,  he 
was  so  distraught." 

Elmor  stirred,  and  a  shower  of  rose  petals 
stirred  with  her.  "  I  may  as  well  be  frank 
with  you,"  she  said;  "it  makes  no  difference 
now.  I  did.  I  was  in  love  with  him,  Gran- 
ville ;  I  believed  that  he  loved  me.  I  should 
have  married  him  if  he  had  asked  me.  But 
that  was  a  year  ago,  and  when  one  deserts  you, 
what  can  you  do  better  than  forget  him  ?" 

"Nothing,  darling;  I  could  not  advise  any 
thing  that  would  please  me  more.  Poor  fel- 
low!  And  I  am  his  heir!  Well,  perhaps  I 
shouldn't  have  been  here  myself  but  for  a 
lucky  chance.  I  loved  you,  Elinor,  when  I 
left  you.  One  evening  I  was  drifting  in  a 
gondola  beneath  the  marble  ruins  of  Venice, 
when  two  youths,  idly  pleasuring  like  myself, 
passed  so  near  that  I  distinctly  heard  one  say, 
'Faint  heart  never  won  fair  ladv,  Denis."     I 


took  it  for  an  omen,  and,  determined  not  to 
lose  you  through  a  faint  heart,  dearest,  I  left 
Venice  that  night." 

"  You  were  right. — Ah,  Margaret,  a  gentle- 
man waiting  to  see  me  ?  We  will  be  in  pres- 
ently." 

John  had  listened,  like  one  in  a  trance,  in 
spite  of  himself;  then  he  moved  slowly  into  the 
hall,  possessed  himself  of  his  hat,  and  Avent 
away,  repeating,  "A  faint  heart  never  won  a 
fair  lady ;  and  she  would  have  married  me  if  I 
had  asked  her  I  And  Granville  Denormandy 
is  my  heir!" 

"  Margaret,  jNIargaret !  "  called  Elinor,  "you 
said  there  was  a  gentleman  here  to  see  me. 
What  have  you  done  \^ith  him?" 

"I  showed  him  in  here,  'pon  my  honor, 
miss,"  cried  the  astonished  maid;  "I  left  him 
a-looking  at  your  picter  as  if  he  could  eat  it. 
He  can't  hev  got  into  the  dining-room  ter  the 
silver,  can  he?  He  wasn't  a  ghost  nor  nothing, 
was  he  ?" 

"I — think — not,"  said  Elinor,  picking  np  a 
handkerchief,  and  reading  the  name  of  John 
Everett,  Jun.,  in  the  corner:  "I — think — not. 
Never  mind,  jSIaggie ;  if  he  wants  to  see  me 
he'll  come  again." 

But  he  never  came  again.  And  to-day 
Elinor  wears,  among  other  charms,  a  liny  slip- 
per of  gold,  embroidered  with  pearls,  which 
every  one  knows  was  a  wedding  gift,  but 
which  few  know  to  be  a  memento  of  tlie  days 
when  she  and  John  Everett  made  shipwreck 
together. 


A  BABY  BROOK. 

"  TiNKLE-TE-TiNKLE,"  it  Said,  close  to  the  path  beside  me, 
A  low  little  laughing  voice,  and  it  drew  my  eyes  to  look  ; 

"Pattering  drops  of  feet,  noAV  shall  your  rovings  guide  me, 
Find  me  the  pleasant  places,  you  little  love  of  a  brook!" 

"Tinkle-te-tinkle,"  it  said,  "this  way  into  the  meadow, 
Over  the  road,  and  down  the  bank,  and  under  tlie  bars, 

And  now  Ave  loiter  a  minute,  here  in  the  great  oak's  shadow, 
And  look  at  the  field  so  noble,  full  of  the  daisy  stars." 

"Tinkle-te-tinkle,"  it  called,  and  I  turned  wondering  whither — 
Then  how  the  roguish  spirit  laughed  in  its  sleeve  of  green ! 

"Follow  me,  follow,  follow" — curving  hither  and  thither. 
Hide  and  seek  with  a  bright  eye  glancing  behind  a  screen. 

Oh,  the  tiniest  brook  that  ever  threaded  the  grasses. 
Flirting  a  kiss  to  the  clover,  flouting  the  sober  grain ; 

That  ever  cried  to  itself,  lost  in  the  dark  wood-passes, 
And  laughed  lik?  a  child  escaping  into  the  light  again ! 

"Tinkle-te-tinkle,"  it  sang,  under  the  green,  green  banner; 

"Summer  is  queen,  and  all  the  world  to  her  court  comes  up; 
Beautiful,  gracious  summer  is  lady  of  all  the  manor, 

And  I  am  her  little  page  that  carries  a  silver  cup. 

"Tinkle-te-tinkle" — it  paused,  and  a  dainty  basin  filling. 
Cried  to  its  fellow-gypsy,  "O  bobolink!  bobolink! 

To  June,  the  world's  delight" — and  a  wonderful  stream  of  trilling 
Echoed  the  singing  water — "O  sweetheart,  come  and  drink!" 

Come  and  drink  music,  truly !     I  know  he  has  been  already. 
For  all  his  song  is  the  brooklet's  carried  up  on  the  wing; 
'  Tinkle-te-tinkle, "  went  on  the  sweet  little  voice  and  steady. 
Only  a  little  loyger,  and  I  should  have  learned  to  sing ! 
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By  R.  H.  HORNE. 


Lord  Byron.— Lord  Petershavi.  —  Tlie  King  and  the 
Queen Romeo  Coates.—St.  Preiix.—Dr.  Stone.— La- 
dies of  Fashion.— Duelists,  etc. 

WHEN  the  late  Earl  of  Harrington  was  a 
leader  of  the  fashions  (being  at  that  time 
Lord  Petersham)  the  evening  full  dress  of  fash- 
ionable gentlemen's  legs  consisted  of  pantaloons 
fitting  close  to  the  shape,  and  tied  with  thin 
ribbon  rather  tightly  round  the  ankles.  The 
color  was  either  black  or  buff,  though  some- 
times white;  but  black  predominated,  as  best 
calculated  to  conceal  iraperfectio'ns  of  contour. 
Lord  Petersham,  being  an  Adonis  in  form,  usu- 
ally appeared  in  white  or  buff  pantaloons.  One 
evening,  however,  he  suddenly  "led  off"  a  new 
style,  which  very  few  ventured  to  follow,  and 
presented  himself  at  an  elegant  soiree  in  flesh 
or  blush  colored  "tights,"  the  effect  of  which 
we  leave  to  be  imagined.  His  lordship  calmly 
justified  this  startling  novelty  by  saying  that 
buff  or  white  toward  the  close  of  an  evening, 
more  especially  after  dancing,  had  a  tendency 
to  look  like  a  not  very  nice  flesh-color,  whereas 
his  present  innovation  gave  the  effect  of  fresh- 
ness, as  from  a  bath.  Some  people  considered 
this  justification  as  ratlier  equivocal.  It  was 
given,  however,  with  a  mild  imperturbability  not 
to  be  conveyed  by  written  words ;  and  in  any 
case  he  did  what  he  pleased,  like  Brummel, 
who  preceded  him,  and  always  found  admirers, 
and  in  most  cases  many  followers.  He  was  re- 
siding at  this  period  in  St.  James's  Palace, 
where  George  III.  had  given  him  a  suit  of 
apartments.  He  held,  I  believe,  some  kind  of 
office  at  court,  but,  Avhatever  it  was,  his  lord- 
ship never  did  any  duty. 

Returning  once  from  a  ball,  which  had  lasted 
a  whole  summer's  night  and  much  beyond.  Lord 
Petersham  sent  away  his  carriage,  preferring  to 
walk  home  in  order  to  enjoy  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  the  early  morning — say  G.30  a.m., 
or  perhaps  7  a.m. — and  on  the  way  he  met  the 
king  and  queen  walking  arm  in  arm  up  Bond 
Street.  None  of  the  shops  were  open.  Their 
Majesties  were  going  to  see  Miss  Linwood's  ex^ 
hibition  of  tapestry,  which  at  that  day  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  South  ^Molton  Street,  or 
very  near  Oxford  Street,  and  the  royal  couple 
had,  no  doubt,  sent  to  Miss  Linwood  to  be 
"open"  at  that  very  early  hour.  It  was  thus 
that  they  were  met  as  IMr.  and  INIrs.  Guelph, 
walking,  like  "Darby  and  Joan,"  arm  in  arm 
up  the  street  at  the  vacant  and  silent  hour  of 
seven  in  the  morning.  The  early  habits  of  the 
royal  family  of  that  day  were,  however,  well 
known.  Lord  Petersham  was  a  great  favorite 
with  "Farmer  George  and  Snuffy,"  as  their 
^Majesties  were  not  uufrequently  designated  in 
irreverent  caricatures  of  the  period.  His  lord- 
ship, therefore,  stopped  on  meeting  the  homely 
pair,  and  they  had  a  chat  for  ten  minutes,  while 


hej'e  and  there  a  shop  door  began  to  yawn,  and 
the  drowsy  shutters  of  one  or  other  of  the  great 
fish-mongers  and  fruiterers  were  slowly  moving 
down  in  expectation  of  the  market  carts  from 
Billingsgate  and  Covent  Garden.  But  there 
were  no  street  passengers  to  admire  or  wonder 
at  Lord  Petersham's  "fleshings."  Such  a  pic- 
ture as  this  group  presented,  if  painted  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  present  time,  would  no  doubt  be 
denounced  as  an  incredible  invention,  while  we 
may  very  fairly  speculate  on  what  might  be  the 
opinion,  as  to  his  duty,  of  any  policeman  now 
living  who  caught  sight  of  a  gentleman,  even 
of  the  most  finished  elegance,  who  displayed 
his  nether  symmetry  in  the  boiled-prawn-like 
habiliments  previously  indicated. 

It  may  now  very  probably  occur  to  the  read- 
er to  inquire,  "  Did  you.  Sir,  who  describe  this 
unique  picture,  really  see  it  yourself?  If  you 
did  not  witness  the  scene,  would  you  favor  us 
by  indicating  your  authority  ?"  The  scene, 
which  has  only  been  simply  narrated,  and  not 
in  the  least  "worked  up"  by  any  literary  art, 
undoubtedly  took  place  some  years  before  my 
time — and  a  very  brief  time  it  was — in  Bond 
Street ;  but  sufficient  authority  for  it  shall  pres- 
ently be  made  apparent. 

Why  should  a  comparatively  ugly,  long,  nar- 
row, uneven  street  have  been  specially  selected 
at  any  time  as  the  most  fashionable  resort  at 
the  most  fashionable  hours  ?  The  writer  of  a 
somewhat  «lever  and  satirical  novel  of  the  day, 
entitled  "Six  Weeks  at  Long's"  (the  well-known 
Bond  Street  hotel),  undertakes  to  show  that  the 
above-mentioned  apparent  disqualifications  are, 
in  fact,  special  reasons  in  its  favor.  Being  "all 
shops,"  and  the  most  wealthy  and  elegant  shops, 
gives  the  street  an  unbroken  brightness  and  va- 
riety of  interest.  People  wishing  to  be  seen 
must  inevitably  be  seen  on  such  a  narrow  foot- 
way; people  who  are  to  be  passed  and  not  seen 
can  readily  be  so  treated  by  a  sudden  turn  to 
gaze  at  something  in  a  shop  window.  This  nar- 
rowness also  helps  the  sense  of  fullness  and  stir- 
ring life,  causing,  at  the  same  time,  a  slowness 
of  progression.  This  latter  advantage  is  yet 
more  conspicuous  in  the  horse-way,  along  which 
the  writer  of  the  novel  describes  "the  double 
stream  of  the  slow  procession  of  carriages,  all 
moving  so  slowly  that  one  would  suppose  it  a 
funeral  were  it  not  for  the  grave  faces  within ;"' 
and  the  fashionable  novelist  then  gives  certain 
reasons,  more  heartless  than  witty,  for  the  fre- 
quent merriment  of  mourners,  on  the  score  of 
inheritances,  legacies,  and  so  forth.  He  also 
dilates  upon  the  advantages  this  crowded  slow- 
ness affords  to  intriguantes,  lolling  in  satin-cush- 
ioned barouches,  for  displaying  floral  signals, 
fan  practice,  or  finger  telegraphs  placed  uncon- 
sciously over  the  carriage  door  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  some  "l^quisite"  devotee  half  ensconced 
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within  a  certain  jeweler's  or  virtu-denlcr's  shop, 
or  for  some  bhick-whiskered,  brass-spurred  mil- 
itary admirer  standing  gallantly  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  renowed  hair-drcsser's  shop,  staring 
at  horses'  heads,  and  alternately  "bullying"  the 
street  and  the  upper  stories. 

In  those  days  it  was  quite  the  haiit  ton  to 
fight  duels,  and  it  may  readily  be  understood 
that  such  proceedings  as  have  just  been  inti- 
mated vaguely  (they  are  very  broadly  stated  in 
"{Six  Weeks  at  Long's")  frequently  led  to  hos- 
tile meetings.  A  favorite  locality  for  these  was 
at  Chalk  Farm,  whither  the  principals  with  their 
seconds  repaired  at  G  a.m.  ;  a  grim  jest  being 
current  that  it  was  customary  to  call  at  a  cex'- 
tain  little  hostelry  and  order  "  pistols  for  two, 
and  coffee  for  three."  Lord  Byron  alludes  to 
these  meetings — 

"In  my  hot  youth,  when  George  the  Third  was  king ;" 

and  particularly  on  the  first  publication  of  his 
"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  saying 
in  the  notes  to  a  subsequent  Avork  that  he  wait- 
ed in  London  some  time  in  anticipation  of  sun- 
dry cartels.  His  "Conversations"  in  after-years 
with  Lady  Blcssington  and  with  JMr.  Patmore 
(father  of  the  poet,  Coventry  Patmore)  often  turn 
npon  matters  eminently  sL|ggestive  of  such  re- 
sults. The  dueling  ])roclivities  of  Lord  Byron 
arc  satirized  in  a  most  ridiculous  scene  de- 
scribed in  the  novel  previously  quoted.  The 
poet,  having  accomplislied  the  feat  of  swimming 
across  the  Hellespont,  is  designated  in  this  novel 
as  "Lord  Lcander,"  and  being  implicated  in  a 
duel  on  absurd  grounds,  suddenly  conceives  the 
idea  that  it  would  most  become  him  to  fight  in 
a  classical  style,  his  antagonist  (aijother  Bond 
Street  celebrity)  being  also  addicted  to  studies 
of  the  kind,  especially  in  ancient  weapons. 
Lord  Leander,  therefore,  selects  a  large  spear 
of  the  Homeric  model,  and  his  antagonist  a 
Phrygian  bow,  warranted  genuine.  They  take 
up  their  positions  at  thirty-five  paces  distance. 
Tiic  combat  begins  by  Lord  Leander  throwing 
his  long  si)ear  ten  feet  short  of  his  man,  and  the 
other  sending  an  arrow  fifteen  feet  over  his  lord- 
ship's head.  At  the  next  discharge  the  spear 
passes  several  yards  on  one  side,  while  the  ar- 
rov/  sticks  aslant  in  the  ground  several  yards 
on  the  other  side.  This  missing  continues  till 
Lord  Leander,  in  a  rage,  makes  a  rush  toward 
his  man  Avith  his  spear  at  the  charge,  while  the 
antagonist  wisely  changes  his  tactics  by  running 
in  a  large  circle,  endeavoring  now  and  then  to 
disj)atch  an  arrow  in  the  Parthian  style,  which 
either  flies  at  random  or  jerks  down  bunglingly' 
as  the  Parthian  sees  the  point  of  the  javelin 
coming  too  close  to  his  unguarded  rear.  Tlie 
seconds  and  iViends  of  the  bow-and-arrow  duel- 
list now  begin  to  denounce  the  unequal  features 
the  contest  had  assumed,  and  Lord  Leander 
magnanimously  flings  down  his  Homeric  spear. 
But  the  blood  of  both  the  heroes  being  now  too 
much  excited  to  pause,  they  collect  themselves 
with  clinched  hands,  alternately  opening  and 
crooking  like  grifiins'  claws,  aiM^  rush  together 


for  mortal  strife.  The  seconds  and  friends 
then  interpose,  and  the  whole  party  return  to 
Long's  to  breakfast. 

The  foregoing  is  quoted  from  memory,  but  I 
think  the  original  gave  a  yet  broader  carica- 
ture. Something  more,  however,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  actual  dueling  of  that  period  will 
shortly  have  to  be  recorded. 

Reverting    to    the    constant    and    unbroken 
double  stream  of  carriages  slowly  moving  up 
and  down  Bond  Street  on  their  way  to  or  from 
Hyde  Park,  St.  James's  Park,  Piccadilly,  Pall 
]\Iall,  or  other  aristocratic  localities,  the  great 
majority  were  close,  that  is  to  say,  covered  car- 
riages.     The   open  carriages  were  phaetons, 
barouches,  curricles,  stanhopes,  and   tilburies. 
Among  those  of  the  highest  style  the  carriage 
of  Lord  Petersham  Avas  always  remarkable  for 
its  dignified  simplicity  and  finished  elegance. 
He   had  recently  introduced  "  the  Petersham 
coat" — a  long  overcoat   of  fine   French-white 
or  Avhity-buff  cloth,   with   a  cape    that  hung 
nearly  to  the  elbows.     The  coat  was  fitted  light 
to  the  shape,  and  had  a  very  stylish   appear- 
ance.     Yet,  being  usually   worn   without   an 
under  coat,  it  was  any  thing  but  Avarm  during 
a  northeast  Avind.       Sim^ultaneously  Avith  this 
introduction  the  two  tall  lackeys  standing  up 
behind  Lord  P.'s  carriage  Avere  attired  in  long 
coats  of  the  same  cut,  but  of  russet -broAvn. 
The   stanhope   Avas   a   sort   of   improved   gig, 
brought  nearer  to  the  ground,  the  invention  of 
the  Honorable  Fitzroy  Stanhope.      It   had  a 
constant  soft-rattling,  shaky  motion,  from  side 
to  side,  Avhich  Avas   considered   very  distingii^, 
though   it  certainly  made   some   people   sick. 
The   tilbury  Avas    the   invention  of  the   great 
coach-builder  of  that  name,  and  had  a  dancing 
up-and-doAvn  motion,  not  only  on  first  stepping 
into  it,  but  at  CA'cry  change  of  attitude  in  the 
chiver  or  the  friend  at  his  side.     But  the  most 
unique  of  all  the   curricles  Avas  that  of  Mr. 
i  Romeo  Coates,     The  body  of  this  curricle  Avas 
;  shaped  and  ribbed  like  a  melon,  and  painted 
j  and  varnished  like  a  dark  golden  fruit  of  that 
j  kind.     A  large  bar  of  chased  and  embossed 
silver  Avas  fixed  across  the  backs  of  the  tAvo 
superb  horses,  avIio  each  bore  on  his  head  a 
j  silver  cock,  standing  up  as  in  the  act  of  cro\A'- 
j^ng.     A  crest  of  the  same  kind  Avas  on  each 
side  of  the  curricle,  Avith  the  motto  of,  "While 
I  live."      It  Avill  be  obvious  that  Mr.  Coates 
Avas  an  eccentric  gentleman  of  largo  fortune. 
I  He  Avas  called  "  Romeo"  on  account  of  his  fancy 
for  enacting  that  part,  not  merely  among  ama- 
teurs, but  Avith  first-class  professionals  at  Coa'- 
ent  Garden   or  Drury  Lane  ;  and   the   chief 
feature   on  Avhich  he  piqued  himself  Avas  his 
portrayal  of  the  agonies  of  death  by  poison  in 
!  the  last  scene.     Noav  came  the  delight  of  the 
j  large   audience  Avhich  always  congregated  to 
see  him.     They  applauded,  amidst  shouts  of ^ 
laughter,  CA'ery  contortion  and  change  of  agony, 
j  and  tlius  kept  him  at  it  till  the  curtain  descend- 
.  ed.     This  A\'as  the  signal  for  rencAved  shouts 
I  of  ironical  applause,  and  cries  of  "encore,"  till 
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the  green  curtain  rose,  and  Mr.  Coates  came 
on  and  died  again.  Renewed  and  increased 
applause  followed  this  second  exhibition  of  the 
agonies  of  poison,  and  on  one  occasion  the  cry 
for  a  third  death  scene  was  continued  so  per- 
severingly,  mingled  with  yells  for  "  Mr.  Coates ! " 
that  the  management  begged  of  him  just 
to  appear  once  more  and  bow.  The  instant 
he  did  so  he  was  received  with  uproarious  hoots 
and  hisses.  Exasperated  at  the  unprovoked 
ruffianism,  Mr.  Romeo  Coates  suddenly  drew 
liis  sword.  One  universal  scream  of  laugliter 
burst  forth.  Mr.  Coates  at  once  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and,  sticking  the  point  of  his 
sword  into  the  stage,  stood  there  in  a  defiant 
attitude.  And  amidst  all  the  yells  and  hoot- 
ings  and  cries  of  "off!  off'!  off!"  and  peltings 
of  nuts,  oranges,  and  showers  of  periwinkles 
and  chestnuts  from  the  upper  and  lower  galler- 
ies, there  he  stood  till  the  uproar  fairly  turned 
into  applause  at  his  "pluck;"  and  he  then 
bowed  gracefully  all  round,  and  retired.  Lord 
Byron,  meeting  the  manager  (EUiston)  in  Bond 
Street,  the  morning  after  this  event,  assured 
him  that,  "with  the  exception  of  the  acting  of 
the  great  tragedian,  Edmund  Kean,  he  was  nev- 
er so  much  'affected'  in  his  life;"  which  being 
repeated  to  Mr.  Coates,  he  expressed  himself 
highly  flattered  by  the  compliment. 

Of  the  high-born  dames  and  their  daughters 
who  sunned  their  beautiful  faces,  bonnets,  sym- 
metrical shoulders  and  busts,  artistic  and  other- 
wise, it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
many  of  them  preferred  to  drive  in  open  phae- 
tons, landaus,  and  landaulets.  Of  their  cos- 
tumes the  present  writer  is  not  competent  to 
speak  in  appropriate  terms,  but  he  is  quite  sure 
that  nothing  so  monstrous,  ugly,  and  ridiculous 
as  the  bewigged  and  bewitched  head-dresses 
of  the  present  day  (at  least  in  the  London 
streets  and  public  places)  was  ever  seen  in  the 
fashionable  localities  of  tlie  day  we  are  now  re- 
viewing. In  one  respect,  however,  the  cos- 
tume certainly  did  surpass  all  that  is  at  present 
seen  either  abroad  or  in  theatres  and  ball-rooms. 
But  this  specialty  was  reserved  for  the  evening 
full  dress,  concerning  which  the  less  we  say 
the  more  characteristic  will  be  the  imaginings. 
An  exquisite  illustration,  however,  of  village 
innocence  on  this  subject  must  not  be  omit- 
ted. 

A  certain  fashionable  lady,  whose  lovely  daugh- 
ters were  regarded  as  the  most  elegant  belles  of 
the  season,  having  become  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance,  lies,  neglect,  and  passive  insolence  of 
their  tipper  footman,  suddenly  discharged  the 
powdered  personage,  and  imported  a  man  from 
the  country,  who  had  been  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  them  for  his  attentive  and  respectful  be- 
havior, and  invariable  truthfulness.  On  the 
third  day  of  his  inauguration,  the  poet  Moore, 
who  was  very  intimate  with  the  family,  made  a 
"call"  some  quarter  of  an  hour  later  than  his 

dining  intention  warranted.    "Are  Lady  B 

and  the  Misses  B at  home?"  inquired  Moore. 

The  new  footman  from  the  countrv  eved  the 


poet  with  a  scrutinizing  gaze — then  looked  be- 
hind apprehensively.  The  question  being  re- 
peated, he  took  a  step  forward,  and  replied,  in 
a  suppressed  tone,  "  They  told  me  to  say  they 
were  out ;  but  they're  in.  They're  gone  up 
stairs  to  strip  for  dinner." 

If  the  style  of  dress  thus  indicated  among 
ladies  of  the  highest  circles  "left  little  mys- 
tery, "  as  Lord  Byron  said,  for  the  sacred  rights 
of  Hymen,  the  example  set  by  them  was  sure 
to  be  followed  by  nearly  all  who  could  aff'ord 
it ;  and  Ave  can  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if 
some  things  were  adopted  in  the  worst  manner, 
and  carried  to  exaggeration  by  the  demi-monde. 
At  this  period  the  great  theatres  of  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden,  having  a  patent  monopoly 
of  Shakspeare  and  the  higher  class  of  dramas, 
had  large  saloons,  with  a  refreshment  bar  at 
one  end,  where  there  was  a  crowded  prome- 
nade betAveen  each  act,  and  more  particularly 
after  the  first  piece,  in  which  the  scant  and  en- 
franchised draperies  of  improvised  ncreids  and 
hamadryads  were  classical  only  in  name,  and 
would  not  be  tolerated  now,  even  upon  our 
present  stage,  Avhich  is  saying  something.  Here 
men  of  all  ages,  but  not  of  all  ranks  (the  sa- 
loon being  only  attainable  by  a  passage  from 
the  dress  circle),  were  constantly  seen  prome- 
nading or  seated  on  side  sofas ;  and  at  two  spe- 
cial seasons  in  each  year,  during  one  or  two 
nights,  a  far  larger  number  than  usual  of  very 
young  men — in  fact,  youths  and  boy?  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen — were  mingling  Avith  the 
croAvd,  and  then  hurrying  off"  to  the  lobbies  or 
rushing  up  stairs  to  the  "pigeon-holes,"  as  the 
boxes  just  under  the  gilded  roofing  Avere  named. 
What  made  these  youths  and  boys  the  more 
conspicuous,  besides  their  joyous  scampering 
about  by  threes  and  fours  together,  Avas  a  cer- 
tain dashing  military  air,  assisted  by  the  style 
of  dress,  as  most  of  them  had  brass  or  steel 
fixed  spurs,  and  several  Avore  the  scarlet  un- 
dress coat  of  the  Guards.  These  youngsters 
AA^ere  "gentlemen  cadets,"  Avho  had  just  got 
free  from  the  stringent  discipline  of  the  Rflfjil 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  for  Avhat — Avitli 
a  style  above  school  holidays — Avas  desig- 
nated a  "suspension  of  studies."  Gigs,  til- 
buries, brokcn-doAvn  hunters,  and  colts  not 
half  broken  in,  stanhopes,  tandems  (often 
driven  for  the  first  time,  Avilh  the  usual  conse- 
quences), the  royal  mail,  post-chaises  and  four, 
and  drags  of  various  kinds  Avith  four  horses, 
crowded  outside,  and  having  only  one  johnny- 
raw  Avithin,  Avhose  constant  duty  it  Avas  to  hand 
things  out  of  hampers  to  the  senior  gentlemen 
cadets  on  the  roof  or  the  box — these  and  other 
conveyances  dropped  us  doAvn  in  London  that 
same  day.  The  great  majority,  no  doubt,  Avent 
straight  home,  but  a  score  or  so  made  up  little 
parties,  intending  to  keep  together  for  a  fcAV 
days.  Some  Avent  to  the  "Bedford"  or  the 
"Hummums"  in  Covent  Garden,  to  be  near  the 
theatres  ;  some  Avent  to  "Hatchett's  Hotel,"  to 
be  near  Piccadilly  and  the  Arcade  ;  some  Avcnt 
to  "  Pagliano's^'  in  Leicester  Square,  for  the 
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sake  of  tlie  foreign  cookery  ;  and  the  wealthier 
went  to  "Long's  Hoteh" 

The  first  night  in  London  we  all  went  to 
"  the  play,"  and  this  was  after  a  peculiar  fash- 
ion. Admissions  for  the  dress  circle  were  ob- 
tained for  both  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden, 
the  holders  whereof  ran  from  one  theatre  to  the 
other  continually — some  of  us  never  even  saw 
the  stage ;  and  the  various  little  knots  of  em- 
bryo officers  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  forces 
passed  four  or  five  hours  of  wild  and  unspeaka- 
ble delight  in  traversing  the  lobbies  and  saloons 
and  rushing  up  and  down  the  high  winding 
staircases  of  these  large  and  intricate  edifices. 
Even  the  all-pervading  licentiousness  was  no- 
ticed more  as  a  dazzling  vision  and  phantasma- 
goria, or,  at  any  rate,  was  held  in  abeyance  for 
some  hours,  so  wild  was  the  sense  of  joy  at 
emancipation  from  the  recent  routine  of  studies, 
drills,  parades,  guards,  sentries,  bread  and 
water,  and  the  "black  hole." 

The  next  da}-,  and  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
numbers  gradually  diminishing  (all  the  cash  be- 
ing gone),  these  same  military  juveniles  were  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  most  stylish  localities,  dressed 
by  Stultz,  Weston,  Nugee,  or  Sprague,*  and 
ea?ily  recognized  by  their  well-drilled  walk  and 
fixed  spurs,  though  a  few  indidged  in  the  sport- 
ive fancy  of  tops  and  cords,  with  silver  hunting 
spurs.  The  novel  which  has  been  previously 
quoted  has  the  following  characteristic  passage 
in  its  opening  chapter  : 

"It  was  a  delicious  evening  in  the  summer  season; 
nature  had  adorned  her  bosom  with  its  accustomed 
flowers,  the  sky  was  bhie,  the  trees  were  green— but 
why  describe  a  rural  picture  when  the  scene  is  laid  in 
town  ?  It  was,  then,  one  fine  afternoon  of  the  season 
in  London  ;  the  streets  were  dusty,  the  Thames  water 
liad  brought  forth  its  insects,  and  art,  taking  one  step 
before  nature,  had  matured  about  a  dozen  peaches  for 
the  metropolis,  when  four  youths  sat  enjoying  their  - 
iced  claret  in  the  coffee-room  at  Long's."  | 

One  of  the  above  four  was  Lord  Leander 
(Byron),  and  the  others  were  elegant  sprigs  of 
the  day,  very  like  some  of  the  more  wealthy  of 
thosjp  just  described,  but  that  the  latter  would 
be  much  younger.  Tom  Brown,  in  the  delight- 
ful account  of  his  "  School  Days,"  alludes  to 
his  stylish  "Petersham  overcoat;"  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  sunny  hours 
of  freedom  allotted  by  most  of  our  great  public 
schools  were  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  in  the  same 
wild  way — or  something  approaching  it — as 
those  of  the  cadets  of  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege at  Sandhurst.  And  if  they  were  not  able 
to  tread  in  the  fine  footsteps  of  the  leaders  of  the 
superlative  M-orld,  they  followed  in  the  wake  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Petersham  and  others  of  rank 
and  fortune,  even  as  the  latter  had  followed  the 
inimitable  taste  and  trivialities  of  Brummel. 

It  has  been  said  that  dueling  Avas  very  fash- 

*  I  do  not  like  to  be  specific,  but  most  of  these  first- 
class  tailors  "lent  money,"  and  at  an  interest  quite 
suflicient  to  make  up  for  their  namerous  bad  debts. 
And  one  of  the  above  was  celebrated  for  his  fine  din- 
ner-parties, at  which  many  of  his  noble  and  right  kon- 
orable  customers  were  present  ^ 


ionable  at  this  time,  as  it  had  often  been  previ- 
ously, both  in  France  and  England.  Several 
gentlemen,  as  usual,  were  celebrated  for  it — a 
strange  circumstance,  the  unfairness  of  the  skill 
being  so  palpable.  And  so  little  idea  was  there 
of  any  wrong  in  these  practiced  forefingers 
wounding,  or  even  killing  their  man,  that  the 
"  crack  shots"  always  made  a  little  notch  in  the 
stock  of  their  dueling  pistols  whenever  they  hit 
an  antagonist.  These  trophies  they  sometimes 
displayed  to  friends  after  dinner,  just  as  an 
artist  would  show  some  choice  designs,  or  a 
naturalist  exhibit  the  beetles  he  had  pinned  to 
his  cards.  These  eminent  homicides,  howev- 
er, were  very  careful  not  to  have  any  little  af- 
fair with  one  another.  But  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception occurred*  in  the  well-known  duel  be- 
tween the  two  finest  shots  of  the  day,  viz..  Lord 
Camelford  and  Captain  Best,  when  the  latter 
shot  his  antagonist,  and  his  lordship  on  his 
death-bed  left  Captain  Best  a  legacy — he  so 
admired  the  man.  Another  exception,  though 
of  less  brilliancy  (save  the  mark  !),  was  the  duel 

between  the  Marquis  of (husband  of  the 

pi'ima  dojma  Julietta  Grisi)  and  Lord  C , 

the  former  being  a  fine  swordsman :  but,  as  he 
was  the  challenger,  he  agreed  to  accept  the 
disadvantage  of  pistols.  Nevertheless  he  wing- 
ed his  lordship,  who  was  seen  in  Bond  Street 
for  some  weeks  with  his  right  pinion  in  a  sling. 
But  the  most  really  romantic,  to  my  thinking, 
of  all  the  duels  of  the  period  was  that  which 
took  place  between  young  St.  Preux  (his  fam- 
ily name  was  spelled  with  other  letters)  and  a 
certain  dashing  blade  who  uttered  some  coarse 
expressions  concerning  a  celebrated  beauty  of 
the  stage.  Numerous  young  sparks  Avere  all 
in  love  with  Miss  Foote.  Presents  Avere  be- 
yond counting,  and  oft'ers  of  marriage  beyond 
precedent.  St.  Preux  Avas  foremost  among 
those  Avho  had  forAvarded  gems,  Chinese  fans, 
costly  India  shawls,  together  Avith  honorable 
proposals.  It  Avas  the  invariable  habit  of  this 
lady  to  return  all  these  presents  in  a  gracious 
manner ;  and  the  note  that  accompanied  the 
returned  collection  of  elegancies  sent  by  St. 
Preux  Avas  of  so  charming  a  kind  that  it  served 
both  to  rivet  and  polish  his  chains.  It  Avas 
after  this  that  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
defend  the  lady's  good  name. 

Now  it  soon  transpired  that  she  Avas  engaged 

to  Colonel  B ,  and,  in  fitct,  had  presented 

him  Avith  three  pledges  of  afiection.     But  the 

I  colonel,  coming  to  his  title  of  Earl  S ,  de- 

clined  to  fulfill  the  engagement,  real  or  implied ; 
'  an  action  for  "  breach  of  promise"  ensued,  and 
1  all  the  ncAvspapers  pretended  to  blush  at  the 
love-letters  that  streamed  tearfully  doAvn  their 
columns.  The  next  event  of  the  kind  (for  the 
lady  soon  had  another  offer  from  a  man  of  for- 
tune) Avas  Avith  a  certain  Mr.  H ,  Avho,  from 

that  day,  received  the  sobriquet  of  "Pea-green 

H ."     On  the  marriage  morning  a  part  of 

this  gentleman's  relations  and  friends  kidnapped 
him  in  full  bridegroom  attire,  and  bore  him  oflf 
to  be  locked  up  for  the  day  Avith  all  his  scents 
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and  posies.*  Another  action  for  "breach  of 
promise"  ensued,  and  a  fresh  batch  of  love-let- 
ters appeared  in  the  indignant  journals.  Of 
course  the  lady  became  again  the  topic  of  com- 
mon conversation,  and  being  rather  unceremo- 
niously dealt  with  by  a  gentleman  at  one  of  the 
clubs  in  the  presence  of  Mr,  St.  Preux,  the  of- 
fender was  instantly  called  to  account.  What 
he  had  said  every  body  knew  to  be  substantially 
the  fact,  but  St.  Preux  wouldn't  have  it  so. 
A  second  duel  was  the  consequence.  That  the 
lady's  powers  of  fascination,  and  of  a  perma- 
nent kind,  overcoming  and  scattering  all  other 
circumstances,  we^-e  beyond  all  modern  prece- 
dent, is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  subsequently  married  to  Lord  Te- 
tcrsham.  She  proved  a  most  exemplary  Avife, 
and  his  lordship  ever  remained  the  same  aifec- 
tionate  and  devoted  admirer.  This  romance 
of  fashionable  life  does  not,  however,  end  here, 
as  will  presently  be  shown. 

Why  it  is  that  men  of  very  fine  wit  or  of 
brilliant  accomplishments  are  never  leaders  of 
the  beau  vwnde  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Count  d'Orsay  for  a  brief  period)  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand ;  but  how  it  happens  that 
those  who  possess  these  attainments  in  a  very 
poor  degree,  and  not  unfrequently  in  an  arro- 
gant, rude,  or  otherwise  offensive  form,  should 
become  leaders  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  It 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  in  an  off-hand  way, 
by  the  manner  in  which  we  commoidy  observe 
weak  minds  bowing  down  to  supercilious  as- 
sumption and  insolent  success  in  any  position 
to  Avhich  they  attach  a  high  value.  Beau  Nash, 
saluting  a  lady  one  Sunday  morning  as  she  was 
coming  from  church,  suddenly  incpiired  if  she 
could  tell  him  the  name  of  Tobit's  dog.  Why 
should  any  good  society,  not  to  say  that  whicli 
is  called  the  highest,  tolerate  such  insolence  ? 
It  happened  on  this  occasion  that  the  Beau  got 
the  worst  of  it,  as  the  lady  immediately  replied, 
*'  Oh  yes  ;  his  name  was  '  Nash,'  and  an  impu- 
dent dog  he  was."  But  such  rebuffs  rarely  oc- 
cur to  such  men.  At  a  time  when  dueling,  or 
being  always  prepared  for  one,  was  considered 
an  important  part  of  a  gentleman's  social  life, 
it  seems  wonderful  how  these  real  offenses 
against  good -breeding  should  have  escaped 
with  impunity.  But  sometimes  the  challenge 
was  stopped  by  a  complimentary  repartee  (as 
nobody,  however  wrong,  could  apologize  with- 
out receiving  fire),  and  sometimes  by  a  sharp 
defiance.  Captain  Best,  when  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  as  a  "  dead  shot,"  once  sent  a 
verbal  Kiessage  to  young  St.  Preux  requesting 
to  know  the  nature  of  his  attentions  to  Miss 


*  It  was  this  same  foolish  gentleman  who  played  a 
fatal  practical  jolic.  He  kept  a  tame  lion,  and  one 
morning  when  his  taih)r's  man  arrived  with  a  new 
coat,  he  had  him  shown  into  a  front-room,  and  the  door 
was  closed  behind  him.  Presently  the  door  of  an  in- 
ner room  slowly  opened  and  in  walked  a  lion !  The 
tailor  stood  his  ground  manfully  and  in  silence,  though 
not  knowing  that  it  was  a  tame  animal.  This  was 
considered  the  charm  of  the  joke.  But  the  man  went 
home  and  died  three  days  afterward. 


Bartolozzi  (the  beautiful  younger  sister  of  Ma- 
dame Vestris);  to  which  St.  Preux  replied, 
"Tell  Captain  Best  that  the  only  answer  I  can 
make  him  will  be  across  a  pocket-handker- 
chief." So  the  matter  dropped.  In  Captain 
Jesse's  "Life  of  Beau  Brummcl"  the  number  of 
insolent,  not  to  say  insulting,  personalities,  di- 
rect or  by  inference,  which  he  uttered  with  im- 
punity almost  surpasses  belief.  Yet  this  match- 
less trifler  was  the  admired  and  petted  associate 
of  princes,  dukes,  and  all  in  their  circles  ;  and 
he  even  held  levees  in  his  dr^^ssing-room  at  his 
house  in  May  Fair,  where  noblemen  of  the  high- 
est rank  used  to  come  to  see  him  dress,  while 
many  waited  their  turn  in  an  adjoining  room ! 
Lord  Byron,  when  subsequently  speaking  of 
him  in  Italy,  told  Leigh  Hunt  that  Brnmmel's 
dress  was  nothing  striking — in  fact,  it  was  really 
nothing  but  the  most  finished  propriety;  and 
that  the  Beau  had  once  said  to  him,  "My  se- 
cret is  the  perfection  of  neatness  and  of  clean- 
liness. No  perfumes,  exquisitely  fine  linen, 
plenty  of  it,  and  country  washing."  This,  no 
doubt,  was  a  special  part  of  his  secret ;  but 
there  needs  several  additions,  such  as  supreme- 
ly cool  impudence  ;  very  graceful  figure,  man- 
ners, and  carriage ;  a  lu\ndsome  private  Ibr- 
tunc ;  a  talent  for  never  paying  for  any  thing, 
and  yet  making  his  tradesmen  most  anxious  to 
serve  him ;  and  an  easy,  elegant  skill  in  bor- 
rowing and  gaming.*  His  ingratitude  alone 
would  make  one  feel  but  little  pity  for  his  event- 
ual ruin  and  dow^nfall.  Lord  Byron  might  well 
say,  "  The  fact  is,  Brummcl  was  too  full  of  van- 
ity to  have  any  room  for  gratitude."  When 
he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  the  Prince  of 
Wales  gave  Brummel  a  cornetcy  in  the  Tenth 
Hussars ;  yet  in  after-years,  when  his  various 
impudences  having  caused  a  coolness,  and  some- 
body remarking'  that  the  prince  had  admitted 
that  they  used  to  be  very  intimate,  Brummel 
said,  with  supercilious  ease,  "Ah!  that's  his 
bragging!"  not  to  mention  the  well-known  in- 
sult of  his  asking  a  gentleman,  while  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  the  Prince  Kegent,  "Who's 
your  fat  friend  ?"  Let  nobody  compare  this 
paramount  coxcomb  with  men  of  such  accom- 
plishments as  Count  d'Orsay,  or  of  such  mag- 
nificent taste  as  Lord  Petersham  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire — all  three  being  equally 
admired  for  the  elegance,  urbanity,  and  refine- 
ment of  their  manners  and  conversation,  while 
the  two  latter,  in  after-years,  competed  at  Ul- 
verstone  and  at  Chatsworth  in  horticulture,  with 
results  perhaps  unequaled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Let  us  now  change  the  scene  for  a  while  from 
Bond  Street  and  its  habitues  to  a  very  difterent 
sort  of  })lace — to  wit,  the  church-yard  of  St. 
James's  Chapel,  in  the  Hampstead  Koad.  Sev- 
eral boys,  who  have  come  home  for  the  holi- 
days, are  standing  round  the  flat  slab  of  a  tomb- 
stone, while  a  young  gentleman,  wise  beyond 
his  years,  is  exhibiting  chemical  experiments 
by  means  of  a  tin  pot,  a  bottle  of  water,  some 
little  dry  sticks,  and  certain  mjsterious  papers 
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and  powders.  A  further  audience  of  young- 
sters has  perched  on  other  tombstones  round 
tlie  operating  lecturer.  These  are  sons  of  the  cu- 
rate of  St.  James's  and  the  parish  clerk,  a  won- 
dering nursery-maid  with  her  charge,  the  pot- 
boy who  has  lent  the  principal  chemical  uten- 
sils, and  two  others.  One  of  these  latter  was 
a  youngster  from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst :  the  other  was  called  "Willie"'  (Will- 
iam Beverley,  afterward  and  at  this  time  famous 
as  a  scenic  artist),  and  the  chemical  lecturer  was 
"Tom  Stone."  The  experiments  consisted  in 
the  sudden  production  of  a  tolerably  effervescent 
and  not  very  nasty  ginger-beer  from  two  pow- 
ders, and  the  rapid  production  of  light  from  a 
dry  stick  at  a  period  when  house-maids  were 
often  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  a  tinder-box 
with  flint  and  steel,  and  "lucifers"'  ("one  of 
the  greatest  boons  conferred  upon  the  world  by 
science,"  as  Mr.  Lowe  said  in  the  House,  on  pro- 
posing the  tax  on  them)  were  only  in  use  among 
families  avIio,  having  a  turn  for  useful  knowl- 
edge, did  not  absolutely  set  their  faces  against 
all  new-fangled  things. 

The  military  student  being  charmed  with  the 
eloquence  and  erudition  displayed  by  Tom 
Stone  in  his  very  curious  and  instructive  dis- 
course on  the  above  occasion,  they  at  once 
fraternized,  and  agreed  upon  a  mutual  course 
of  varied  studies.  The  former  had  now  left 
Sandhurst,  where  he  had  taken  no  honors  (hav- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  been  "  reported  three  times 
to  the  Horse-Guards,"  as  he  was  pompously  in- 
formed, for  various  paltry  insubordinations), 
while  Tom  had  just  been  apprenticed  to  a  sur- 
geon. Now  came  the  real  period  of  study,  and 
both  worked  hard.  But,  of  all  things,  the  favor- 
ite ambition  of  both  was  "poetry."  Sometimes 
there  was  a  friendly  competition,  each  Avriting 
upon  a  given  subject ;  and  on  bne  of  these  oc- 
casions my  young  medical  friend  sent  a  lady's 
footman  five  miles  Avith  an  empty  pill-box.  He 
had  taken  Byron  for  his  model  essence,  but 
flovrered  over  with  Moore,  and  milk-and- watered 
down  with  Kirk  White.  The  disaster  of  the 
empty  pill-box,  however,  brouglit  both  the  sur- 
geon and  his  fiithcr  "  about  his  ears,"  and  Tom 
abandoned  poetry,  and  stuck  hard  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  passed  his  examination  as  a  sur- 
geon w^ith  great  credit;  went  to  Edinburgh, 
Avhere  he  read  and  wrote  day  and  night,  and 
took  his  diploma  as  physician  at  the  earliest  age 
that  it  had  ever  been  obtained.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous articles  for  the  Medico-chirurgical  Review^ 
for  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow's  Journal  of  FsyJiolog- 
ical  Medicine,  and  for  many  other  magazines. 
He  was  vigorous  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers 
in  the  cause  of  Miss  Foote  when  that  lady's  cruel 
marital  engagements  were  before  the  public ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  antagonists  of 
phrenology  when  that  disputed  science  was  a 
prominent  subject  with  the  literati  of  that  city. 
Returning  to  London,  he  mingled  science,  gen- 
eral literature,  and  Bond  Street  lounging  in 
about  equal  proportions,  more  especially  the 
latter  on  becoming   private  physician   to   the 


Earl  of  P .    These  combined  circumstances 

brought  Dr.  Stone  into  the  society  of  Lord 
Petersham,  who  felt  grateful  to  him  for  his 
championship  of  the  lady  above  mentioned,  and 
he  was  often  invited  to  Harrington  House  after 
his  lordship  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
Stone  used  frankly  to  admit  his  delight  in  be- 
ing in  the  company  of  men  of  rank,  even  for 
the  sake  of  their  rank.  He  said  to  me  one 
day,  "You  see,  Home,  the  fact  is,  I  can't 
help  it.  Say  what  you  will,  there's  something 
about  a  lord  that  has  peculiar  attractions."  It 
was  true  that  he  could  not  help  it,  and  I  saw 
that  I  had  lost  my  friend.  This  comparative 
separation  always  remained.  How  different 
were  Tom's  feelings  from  the  time  when  we 
began  to  write  verses  in  loving  emulation,  and 
read  the  same  book  on  metaphysics  and  natural 
philosophy  ;  and  when,  full  of  youthful  aspira- 
tions and  admirations,  we  went  togetlier,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  in 
London,  saw  his  coffin  brought  out  at  the  hall 
door,  and  followed  his  funeral  cortege  on  foot 
some  miles  on  its  way  out  of  town!  Yet,  in  a 
few  years,  I  had  lost  my  friend.  His  heart  had 
withered,  and  his  mind  was  gone  elsewhere. 
So  we  only  remained  as  hollow  friends,  with  a 
few  echoes  of  the  past.  He  was  full  of  coronets 
and  wine-cellars.  Stone  had  some  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  Lord  William  Lenox,  who  had 
left  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  a 
little  before  the  writer,  and  was  a  tolerably  con- 
stant Bond  Street  lounger.  Whether  in  the  nov- 
el he  wrote  in  after-years,  entitled  "The  Tuft- 
hunter,"  he  had  my  early  friend  Tom  as  a  kind  of 
model  for  his  hero  is  difficult  to  say,  yet  certain- 
ly there  were  many  points  of  peculiarly  marked 
resemblance.  But  the  one  charm  of  Stone's 
society  is  in  no  respect  portrayed  in  that  nov- 
el. His  attainments  in  science,  though  not  pro- 
found, were  elaborate,  and  he  had  the  talent  of 
turning  them  to  account  in  a  most  amusing 
manner.  No  popular  lecturer  at  his  best  mo- 
ments was  equal  to  Stone  at  an  aristocratic 
dinner-party  of  a  lively  turn  of  mind,  in  cliques 
where  liveliness  of  any  kind  is  admissible.  In 
sooth,  my  poor  friend  was  often  carried  away 
by  his  liveliness,  and  died  much  sooner,  so  to 
speak,  than  nature  originally  intended.  He 
had  many  excellent  qualities,  and  though  I 
had  "  lost"  him  before,  his  final  loss  greatly  af- 
fected me. 

JMajor  Diggle,  captain  of  the  D  company  at 
Sandhurst  during  my  period,  was  a  sufficiently 
strict  disciplinarian.  How  little  we  divined,  in 
looking  at  the  austere  military  countenance  in 
front  of  our  ranks,  that  at  our  own  age  he,  in 
company  with  Barham  (afterward  "Ingolds- 
by"),  had  perpetrated  the  naughty  practical 
joke  recently  recorded  of  him  by  a  contempo- 
raiy!  But  such  things  were  of  common  oc- 
currence at  the  time  we  are  now  writing  about, 
and  by  gentlemen  who  were  no  longer  boys. 
The  pranks  of  the  late  IMarquis  of  Waterford, 
among  others  of  similar  misdirected  energies, 
were  notorious  ;  in  fact,  his  lordship  was  only 
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stopped  in  these  doings  by  being  nearly  killed 
from  a  bloAV  on  the  head    administered  by  a 
night-constable, ^rmed  with  a  sort  of  flnincheon 
tliat  had  a  spiked  ball  on  its  top,  called,  more 
poetically  than  approi)riately,  a  "morning-star." 
These  aristocratic  practical  jokes,  however,  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  shades  of  night  or 
the  twilight  dawn.       One  afternoon,  between 
Bond  Street  and  one  of  the  side  streets,  this  is 
what  X  witnessed.      Madame  Vestris  had  jnst 
produced  one  of  those  charming  poetical  ex- 
travaganzas of  Mr.  Blanche  (which  have  de- 
generated into  the  gross  and  vulgar  burlesques 
of  our  present  day),  wherein  she  personated 
some  prince  of  fairy-land,  and  was  considered 
as  displaying  so  faultless  a  symmetry  that  the 
image-makers  took  to  selling   her  piecemeal. 
It  chanced  that  one  of  the  Italian  itinerants  of 
this  class,  with  his  board  full  of  figures  upon 
his  head,  passed  up  the  side  street,  on  which 
an  upper  window  of  a  certain  hotel  "looked 
down."     Two  or  three  excited  faces  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  window,  and  the  next  moment 
a  large  black  missile  flew  across  the  street,  and 
struck  a  wall  just  in  front  of  the  man's  face. 
It  was  a  coal,  and  its  smashed  fragments  shot 
about  in  all  directions.    Could  this  really  have 
been  aimed  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mar- 
shal Blucher,  three  or  four  saints,  a  Venus,  a 
cow,  a  lion.  Napoleon  with   his   arms  folded, 
and  Madame  Vestris's  legs,  cut  off  sharp  above 
the  knee,  all   standing   up   in  white   plaster? 
Before  there  was  time  for  a   second  thought 
several  other  great   coals  flew  almost  simul- 
taneously, and  smash  went  half  the  figures  on 
the  board!     The  pavement  all  round  the  im- 
age man's  feet  was  white  with  fragments  of  all 
sizes.       A   crowd   instantly   began   to   collect 
about  the  wronged  and  ruined  Italian,  but  be- 
fore the  indignation  meeting  had  time  to  adopt 
any  form  of  denunciation  a  waiter  was   dis- 
patched from  the  hotel  to  pay  for  the  devasta- 
tion that  had  been  committed,  and  to  take  the 
man  in  with  him  to  be  feasted  to  his  heart's 
content.     It  would  have  been  well  if  nothing 
worse  than  this  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
practical  jokes ;   but  they  often   ended   more 
seriously,  especially  during  the  escapades  of  the 
night.     These  things,  however,  were  not  at  all 
to  the  taste  of  Lord  Petersham,  even  in  his 
early  days  ;  but  he  once  had  an  extremely  nar- 
row escape  from  a  very  different  nocturnal  ad- 
venture.   Sauntering  up  Piccadilly,  about  four 
in  the  morning,  he  suddenly  saw  a  huge  tiger 
scarcely  fifty  paces  in  front  of  him  !    The  tiger 
had  escaped  from  a  menagerie  located  at  that 
time  near  the  church  in  Piccadilly,  and  he  was 
refreshing   himself   by  rolling   in   the   gutter. 
Lord  Peterslrtim  paused,  hardly  believing  his 
eyes,  but,  restraining  his  emotion,  he  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  affect  not  to  see  the  tiger, 
and   to  turn   gradually  round,  and  walk  very 
slowly   in   the   opposite   direction.       This   he 
maintained   till,  arriving  at    the  corner  of  a 
street,  he  sidled  round,  and  instantly  cut  away 
with  the  utmost  speed,  never  stopping  till  he 


reached  St.  James's  Palace.  If  he  sported  his 
boiled-prawn  pantaloons  on  this  occasion,  there 
was  additional  reason  for  his  apprehension. 

During  the  brief  periods  of  Lord  Byron's  life 
in  London  he  lodged  in  Piccadilly,  or  in  St. 
James's  Street,  or  at  Gordon's  Hotel  in  Albe- 
marle Street ;  numbering  among  his  most  inti- 
mate associates  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  Lord 
Holland,  Hobhouse,  Madame  De  Stael,  Lady 
Keith,  Lord  Erskine,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas 
Moore,  and  Rogers,  but  very  few  of  the  bucks 
and  dandies ;  for,  as  to  the  kid-glove  business, 
he  had  no  taste  in  that  direction,  and  greatly 
preferred  the  fencing  and  boxing  gloves,  not  to 
speak  of  the  society  of  the  professors  of  the 
prize-ring. 

Lord  Byron's  career  in  the  fashionable  world 
of  London  was  fitful,  and  terminated  abruptly 
and  painfully,  as  every  body  knows ;    and  al- 
though Lord  Petersham,  in  his  day  as  a  "lead- 
er," indulged,  no  doubt,  in  the  wonderful  frip- 
peries previously  indicated,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  comparatively  retired  from  the  court  cir- 
cles soon  after  succeeding  to  the  earldom  and 
accomplishing  his  romantic  marriage.    His  pri- 
vate life  was  characterized  from  that  time  by 
virtues  and  excellent  qualities  hitherto  little 
known,  but  whicli  certainly  merit  some  record. 
My  early  friend.  Dr.  Stone,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Harrington  House,  and  also  at  Ul- 
verstone,  the  queen  of  English  gardens — per- 
haps of  those  of  the  whole  world.     Avenues  of 
Portugal  laurels  and  other  choice  evergreens, 
from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult to  know  on  any  bright  day  what  was  the 
season.     The  hot-houses  were  so  extensive  and 
complete  that  a  dessert  of  fourteen  different 
fruits  was  served  at  table  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.     The  grounds  were  also  rich 
in  magnificent  and  costly  trees.     Lord  Har- 
rington  employed   every  known  process,  art, 
and  machinery  for  removing  trees  of  great  age 
and  magnitude.  .  He  often  gave  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  guineas  for  enormous  yew-trees  and 
majestic  cedars  of  Lebanon,  each  of  them  several 
hundred  years  old.  The  exi)ense,  no  less  than  the 
skill  and  care  in  removing  them,  rendered  them 
very  rare  possessions.     Forty  or  fifty  men,  with 
poles  and  ropes,  were  on  each  side  of  the  wag- 
ons that  conveyed  them,  Avhile  the  roots  were 
infolded  with  large  balls  of  earth  in  wet  sack- 
ing.    One  of  these  enormous  trees  broke  win- 
dows  on   each   side  of  the   street  in  passing 
through  the  town  of  Derby  on  the  way  to  Ul- 
verstone.    Some  of  the  yew-trees  were  declared 
to  be  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  years  old. 
Lord  Harrington  may  be  said  to  have  altered 
the  face  of  nature  in  these  wonderful  gardens, 
so  that  when  the  sun  shone  you  could  not  know 
in  some  places  whether  it  was  winter  or  sum- 
mer.    But  most  of  these  horticultural  triumphs 
were  half  lost  upon  my  poor  friend  Tom  Stone. 
Even   the   clustering  and  luxurious  graperies 
were  too  fatally  suggestive  of  the  subterranean 
results  in   dark  localities  of  a  very  different 
temperature. 
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One  imecdote  of  a  totally  different  class  from 
all  the  foregoing  must  not  be  omitted.  Lord 
Harrington  was  known  to  be  a  munificent  pa- 
tron of  all  works  of  fine  art  and  taste,  and  a 
certain  author,  who  "  had  not  exacth'  suc- 
ceeded" in  any  thing  great,  wrote  to  liim  a 
letter  filled  with  the  most  fulsome  compli- 
ments, and  requesting  his  subscription  to  a  new 
work.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  printed 
form:  "Publisher — vols. — price — number  of 
copies,  etc,"  By  some  accident,  not  at  all  un- 
usual in  great  houses  with  a  retinue  of  servants, 
the  parcel  was  laid  aside  somewhere,  and  did 
not  come  to  hand.  After  waiting  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  receiving  no  reply,  the  author  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  his  lordship,  not  only 
unsaying  every  compliment  previously  lavished, 
but  concluding  with  all  sorts  of  insulting  insin- 
uations, and  even  some  abusive  epithets.  This 
letter,  in  the  nature  of  things,  wa^  safely  deliv- 
ered. Lord  Harrington  read  it  through  with 
mingled  pain  and  amazement.  "What,"  said 
he  —  "what  have  I  done — what  have  I  ever 
done  in  my  life  to  any  body — that  I  should  re- 
ceive such  a  letter  as  this?"  Strict  inquiries 
and  search  being  instituted,  the  book  and  the, 
first  letter  came  to  light,  and  the  case  became 
clear  enough.  His  lordship  immediately  went 
to  his  desk,  and  wrote  to  the  infuriate  author 
in  the  kindest  possible  terms,  expressing  the 
greatest  regret  at  the  apparent  rudeness  and 
neglect  of  his  silence,  explaining  the  cause, 
and  trusting  the  author  would  allow  him  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  putting  down  his  name  to 
the  subscription  list  for  a  dozen  copies :  not  a 
word  about  all  the  abuse  he  had  received. 
The  author,  to  his  credit,  was  quite  overcome 
by  this  letter,  and  hurried  off  to  Harrington 
House  in  a  most  sincerely  lachrymose  con- 
dition. 

A  passing  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  ro- 
mantic marriage  of  the  late  earl,  but  one  cir- 
cumstance deserves  special  n^ntion  as  more 
resembling  a  story  from  Boccaccio,  or  the  old 
chivalrous  times  of  the  troubadours,  than  a  mod- 
ern event.  The  earl,  bearing  in  mind  that  Mr. 
St.  Preux  had  fought  two  duels  in  vindication 
of  the  fair  name  of  the  countess  after  his  own 
proposals  for  her  hand  had  been  declined,  in- 
vited him  to  dinner  on  the  first  day  of  their  re- 
turn from  the  wedding  tour.  St.  Preux  went ; 
was  earnestly  requested  to  remain  on  a  visit ; 
was  never  allowed  to  take  leave ;  and  he  re- 
mained during  twenty  years  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  earl,  who  died  with  his  hand  in  that  of 
St.  Preux.  Many  fine  and  amiable  traits  of 
character  in  the  earl  were  at  various  times  re- 
lated to  me  by  Tom  Stone  :  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove  the  almost  anomalous  fiict  that  a 
man  may  commence  his  career  as  a  leader  of 
fashions,  and  yet  retain  a  noble  heart  in  after- 
life. The  above  story  might  have  formed  one 
of  the  episodes  in  Don  Quixote,  and,  moreover, 
it  is  not  the  only  one  that  might  be  related  of 
the  same  nobleman. 

The  wholesale  and  habitual  gambling  that 


was   carried   on   at   the   great   clubs,  such   as 

C 's,Ay 's,  andB 's,  was  represented, 

though  btit  slightly  in  compatison,  at  several 
of  the  card-rooms  and  billiard-rooms  of  the 
hotels  in  Bond  Street  and  its  vicinity.  When- 
ever a  boy  or  mere  youth  is  seen  playing  at 
billiards  with  a  dashing  oflScer  of  mature  years 
and  polished  manners,  and  some  betting  takes 
place  between  them,  the  consequences  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  Yet  there  may  be  an  oc- 
casional exception  by  accident.  "Now,"  said 
the  gallant  post-captain — "now,  Richard,  I'll 
bet  you  fifty  guineas  to  one  that  I  win,  although 
I  have  given  you  half  the  game."  (The  gal- 
lant naval  officer,  on  half-pay,  much  needed  a 
guinea  at  this  time.)  But  the  stripling  "in 
frogs  and  brass  fixtures"  did  not  wish  to  lose 
one,  and  declined.  "You  are  very  cautious 
for  your  years,"  remarked  the  captain,  and  the 
game  proceeded.  "Well,  now,  I"ll  bet  you  one 
hundred  guineas  to  one  I  What  do  you  say  ?" 
The  juvenile  cue  hesitated  an  instant,  but  hav- 
ing just  made  some  lucky  hits,  and  being  ex- 
cited by  the  game,  suddenly  accepted  the  bet, 
and  "  followed  his  luck."  The  captain  did  not 
come  in  again  so  soon  as  he  had  expected ; 
when  he  did,  however,  he  proceeded  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and  wanted  only  a  red  hazard 
more  to  win.  But  as  he  was  making  the  stroke 
a  gnat  stung  his  nose,  and  he  missed  the  red 
ball  and  pocketed  his  own.  With  what  fiiry 
he  smacked  the  side  of  his  nose !  for  the  gnat 
was  gone.  The  tyro  now  came  in  with  de- 
light, played  beyond  himself,  and  won  the 
game,  slap !  There  was  a  pause  of  silence. 
Nobody  was  in  the  room  with  us  at  this  mo- 
ment but  the  marker,  and  he  had  suddenly 
rushed  to  the  open  window  to  look  at  something 
in  the  street  below.  "  Now,"  said  the  captain, 
extending  both  arms — "  i]ow,  you  see,  Richard, 
if  this  had  been  in  earnest,  I  should  have  lost 
one  hundred  guineas." 

Thus,  and  with  such  things,  terminated  a 
very  transient  career  in  these  still  brilliant,  but 
once  yet  more  brilliant,  localities  : 

Defensor  culpjB  dicet  mihi,  fecimus  et  nos 
Hi^c  juvenes:  esto;  desisti  nempe,  uec  ultra 
Fovisti  errorem;  breve  sit  quod  turpiter  audes; 
Qupedain  cum  prima  rescccutur  criminis  barba ; 
Indulge  veuiam  pueris.* 

A  few  weeks  after  the  above  gambling  trans- 
action my  friend  the  post-captain  suddenly  Avas 
offered,  and  he  immediately  accepted,  the  com- 
mand of  a  man-of-war,  secretly  fitted  out,  etc., 
I  at  Falmouth  for  the  ^Mexican  service.    He  made 
;  most  friendly,  indeed,  almost  paternal,  proposals 
!  to  his  recent  billiard  pupil  to  accompany  him, 
'  and  share  his  fortunes  by  sea  and  land.     So 
the  late  cadet  of  the  Royal  jNIilitary  College, 
abandoning  at  once  his  early  walk  in  fashion- 
able ways — of  which  these  jottings  arc  his  first 
foot-prints,  as  they  will  be  his  last — volunteered 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  "la  fragata  La  Li- 
ber tad,''  ViW^  sailed  forthwith  for  Vera  Cruz. 


Juvenal,  Satira  viii. 
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Mabel's  Progress, 
"Veronica  ' 


'  "Aunt  Margaret's  Trouble, 

ETC. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

rniLLY  CUDBERRY'S  visit  to  Mortlands  ex- 
X  tended  itself  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fortniglit  had  by  no  means  come 
to  an  end.  After  the  first  week  she  did  not  trou- 
ble us  with  mnch  of  her  company.  When  Don- 
ald was  at  home  she  would  fasten  on  him — al- 
ways, as  I  conjectured,  with  the  same  benevo- 
lent intention  of  "drawing  him  out."  But  at 
length,  1  fancy,  some  notion  of  his  position  with 
regard  to  me  began  to  dawn  on  her ;  and  she 
relinquished  her  attempts  to  enliven  him,  or,  as 
she  would  herself  have  said,  to  give  him  "  a 
little  style."  Besides,  her  engagements  in 
Horsingham  were  really  surprisingly  numer- 
ous. She  appeared  quite  to  have  abandoned 
the  family  traditions  of  exclusiveness  and  re- 
serve with  regard  to  the  outer  world,  and  min- 
gled in  such  Horsingham  dissipations  as  she 
could  attain  to  with  great  affability.  Indeed, 
she  appeared  willing  to  know  every  body,  and 
had  quite  ceased  to  declare,  in  her  old  way,  that 
"Miss  Cudberry,  of  Woolling,"  could  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  trades-people,  or  with  ob- 
scure persons  of  unknown  pedigree. 

One  day  Tilly  persuaded  me  to  accompany  her 
on  a  shopping  expedition  into  the  High  Street. 

"There's  really  nobody  else  I  can  ask,"  said 
she,  naively  ;  "  for  Barbara  Bunny  is  never  at 
liberty  in  the  morning — or  at  least  she  says  so. 
She's  quite  a  frump!  Quite  stay-at-home  and 
old-maidish,  I  assure  you,  is  poor  Barbara. 
And  as  to  my  walking  down  High  Street  with 
poor  Soft — with  poor  Mrs.  Abram — that^  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question." 

In  explanation  of  the  sudden  check  in  my 
cousin's  speech  I  must  state  that  she  had  at 
one  time  taken  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Abram  as  "Softy,"  having  never  relinquished 
her  theory  of  that  good  soul's  utter  imbecility. 
But  I  had  so  sharply  rebuked  her  for  it,  and  so 
plainly  given  her  to  understand  that  Dr.  Hew- 
son  would  be  seriously  offended  should  he  ever 
hear  such  an  epithet  applied  to  his  sister-in-law, 
that  Tilly  had  thought  it  best  not  to  persist  in 
the  use  of  it — at  all  events  in  speaking  to  me. 

I  was  not  very  willing  to  go,  but  I  could  not 
refuse  to  accompany  Tilly.  I  had  really  been 
called  upon  to  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  enter- 
taining her  during  her  visit  at  Mortlands.  We 
set  forth  together,  and  Avalked  in  much  state 
down  the  Higli  Street,  closely  attended  by 
Roger  Bacon,  who,  by-the-way,  had  taken  a 
rooted  aversion  to  Tilly,  and  regarded  her  with 
manifest  and  watchful  suspicion — much  as  an 
acute  policeman  might  regard  a  well-known 
thief,  with  the  quiet  and  unshakable  expecta- 
tion of  his  doing  something  to  commit  himself 
presently. 


After  having  made  a  few  unimportant  pur- 
chases, with  as  much  pomp  as  though  she  had 
been  expending  enormous  sums  of  money,  Tilly 
announced  her  intention  of  proceeding  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  High  Street,  and  then  turning  to 
go  home  the  same  way. 

"Do  you  want  to  buy  any  thing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  High  Street?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  dear^  no  !  But — I  might  see  something 
that  I  should  be  likely  to  want  some  day — don't 
you  see  ?" 

In  accordance  with  Tilly's  plan  we  paraded 
slowly  along  the  street,  stopping  to  look  in  at 
every  shop  window,  immensely  to  Roger  Ba- 
con's surprise  and  discomfiture,  who  was  unac- 
customed to  such  proceedings. 

As  we  passed  the  corner  of  a  by-street  where 
there  were  extensive  livery-stables,  I  saw  a  man 
standing  at  an  open  door,  who  presently  took 
off  his  hat  and  made  me  a  profound  bow.  In 
a  moment  I  perceived  that  the  man  was  Mr. 
Whiffles.  I  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  when 
I  had  been  out  in  Horsingham  ;  and  altliough 
the  sight  of  him  gave  me  a  painful  shock  at 
first,  I  endeavored  not  to  yield  to  the  feeling 
which  would  have  prompted  me  to  avoid  glan- 
cing at  him  or  returning  his  salute.  After  all, 
the  man  had-  done  no  wrong  to  me  or  mine. 
And  latterly  I  had  heard  that  he  had  given  up 
all  connection  with  races  and  racing,  and  had 
established  himself  as  a  livery-stable  keeper  in 
Horsingham,  where  he  conducted  himself  re- 
spectably. My  informant  on  this  point  was  Til- 
ly Cudberry,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  gath- 
ered up  every  waif  and  stray  of  gossip  which 
was  to  be  met  with  in  the  town. 

I  remembered  Tilly's  old  indignation  at  be- 
ing compelled  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  J^Ir. 
Whiffles,  and  glanced  at  her  in  some  appre- 
hension when  I  saw  Mr.  Whiffles  make  a  sec- 
ond and  equally  profound  bow  to  her.  But,  to 
my  relief,  she  nodded  to  him  very  graciously. 
We  passed  him,  and  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  distance. 

"  What  a  nice  place  that  is,  where  the  horses 
are  !"  said  Tilly  at  length.  "And  the  dwell- 
ing-house quite  cheerful — the  liveliest  part  of 
High  Street.  The  windows  look  both  ways, 
up  and  down  !      How  extremely  cheerful !" 

I  made  no  answer,  and  Tilly  presently  in- 
quired, in  a  laiffed  tone,  if  I  were  "in  the 
sulks?" 

"No,  indeed,  Tilly." 

"What's  the  matter,  then?" 

"I — the  sight  of  that  man  always  disturbs 
my  equanimity  somewhat.  I  can  not  overcome 
the  feeling  as  yet." 

"Oh  dea7' !  But  you  ought  to  overcome  it. 
You  must  overcome  it.  Goodness,  Anne,  how 
very  wrong  it  is  to  nourish  an  aversion  for  a 
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fellow-creature  with  such  extremely  respectful 
and — and— })leasant — such  pleasant  manners  as 
Mr.  Whiffles!" 

I  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  in  surprise. 
But  not  being  willing  to  pursue  the  subject,  I 
called  Tilly's  attention  to  an  orange  -  colored 
bonnet  in  a  milliner's  Avindow,  and  thus  happi- 
ly averted  any  further  lecture  on  my  want  of 
charity  and  tolerance  for  Mr.  Whiffles.  I  could 
not  help,  however,  being  secretly  amused  at  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  exhibited  by  Miss  Cud- 
berry.  When  she  had  thought  that  Mr.  Whif- 
fles v.as  well  received  in  our  old  home  she  had 
openly  expressed  her  disgust  and  contempt  for 
him  ;  but  now  that  I  rather  shrank  from  the 
sight  of  him,  Tilly  discovered  a  hitherto  unsus- 
pected charm  in  poor  Mr.  Whiffles's  manners. 

As  we  again  passed  the  livery-stables  on  our 
way  back  (without  having  bought  any  thing, 
after  all ;  for  Tilly's  purse-strings  were  always 
rather  tight-drawn,  and  the  principal  part  of  her 
"shopping"  consisted  in  looking  at  the  goods 
from  the  outside  of  the  window)  INIr.  Whiffles 
was  still  standing  at  the  door,  and  repeated  his 
bows  as  profoundly  as  before.  I  was  passing 
onward,  when,  to  my  utter  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance, Tilly  stopped  to  say,  "And  how  do  t/ou 
do,  Mr.  Whiffles?  You  have  quite  a  nice  place 
here,  I  declare!" 

Mr.  Whiffles  took  advantage  of  the  moment- 
ary pause  to  say  to  me,  very  quickly  and  eager- 
ly, "Miss  Furness,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  the  lib- 
erty, but— I — I  am  very  hanxious,  indeed,  to 
know  how  your  honored  ma  is  ?  Of  course  I 
have  heard,  in  common  with  the  'ole  of  Horsing- 
ham,  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  is  better.  But 
I  should  like — I  mean  it  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  me  to  hear  that  she  was — coming  round 
a  bit,  if  you'll  ovci^ook  the  commonness  of  the 
expression.  Miss  Furness." 

The  man's  face  and  manner  showed  genuine 
feeling.  I  could  not  but  respond  to  it,  although 
I  felt  greatly  agitated,  as  the  remembrance  of 
our.last  interview  came  vividly  into  my  mind. 

"Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  my  mo- 
ther," I  said.  "Every  one  has  been  kind  and 
good  to  her.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  she  is 
well,  and  quite — quite  composed.  Good-bv, 
Mr.  Whiffles." 

But  I  Avas  not  to  get  away  so  easily.  Tilly 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  inspect  JNIr. 
Whiffles's  stables.  "  Quite  a  picture,  they  tell 
me  in  Horsingham  !  And  now  how  many  horses 
have  you,  really  ?  One  hears  such  rumors. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  them,  Anne?" 

I  shook  my  head  impatiently.  "  Pray  come 
away,"  I  whispered  to  her.  JNIr.  Whiffles  com- 
prehended the  situation  better  than  Tilly  did. 
He  twitched  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  his 
red  face  grew  a  shade  redder  as  he  said,  in  his 
melancholy,  monotonous,  and  rather  hoarse 
voice,  "  Miss — a — ]Miss  WooUing,  I'm  sure — " 

"  Cudberry  !"  corrected  Tilly,  sharply.  And 
then  added,  with  a  superior  and  condescending 
smile,  "  Of  WooUing.  Yes  ;  ]Miss  Cudberry, 
o/ WooUing." 


"I'm  sure,  miss,"  continued  !Mr.  Whiffles, 
wisely  eschewing  the  lady's  name  altogether, 
"  that  any  time  when  it  came  handy,  or  any 
Vv-ays  convenient  to  you,  or  any  of  your  friends, 
to  see  my  place,  you'd  do  me  proud  if  you'd 
just  step  in.  I  should  be  must  'appy  to  take 
you  over  the  place.  There's  a  paddock  at  the 
back  Avhere  you  can  see  'em  exercise  a  bit  some- 
times, if  you  care  for  that  sort  of  thing,  miss. 
We  'ave  one  or  two  bits  of  blood  that  jumps 
very  prettily — very  prettily,  indeed.  And  say 
next  Monday,  or  Saturday,  between  nine  and 
twelve.  I  shall  look  on  it  as  a  /lonor,  miss. 
Quite  so!" 

All  this  time  ]\Ir.  Whiffles  was  bowing  and 
edging  himself  away  from  TiUy,  and,  at  the  end 
of  his  speech,  he  quietly  and  quickly  disap- 
peared round  the  corner  of  the  street.  I  Avas 
grateful  to  him  for  the  manoeuvre,  Avithout 
Avhich  I  knoAv  not  AA-hat  chance  I  should  have 
had  of  inducing  Tilly  to  come  aAvay  Avith  me. 

All  that  afternoon  she  talked  of  Mr.  Whif- 
fles ;  of  his  horses,  his  stables,  his  obliging  man- 
ners ;  the  remarkable  Avay  in  Avhich  he  had 
pressed  her  to  do  him  the  honor  of  visiting  his 
place  Avith  a  chosen  party  of  friends,  and  of  her 
intention  of  conferring  that  honor  upon  him, 
and  (doubtless)  filling  him  AA'ith  proud  exulta- 
tion, at  a  very  early  date.  It  was  all  I  could 
do  to  prevent  her  from  mentioning  the  man's 
name  before  my  mother.  But  later  I  discov- 
ered that  my  mother  had  observed  Tilly's  hints 
and  mysterious  allusions  to  some  "  magnificent" 
horses  that  she  Avas  asked  to  go  and  see,  and 
had  quietly  gained  from  Judith  an  explanation 
of  the  matter.  She  took  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  Mr.  AYhiffles's  name  herself,  in  or- 
der to  let  me  understand — dear,  good  mother! 
— that  I  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  her 
being  too  much  agitated  or  distressed  at  hearing 
him  spoken  of.  It  Avas  true,  nothing  seemed 
to  startle  or  disturb  her  noAV.  I  believe  it  AA-as 
because  her  grief  Avas  so  ever-present  to  her 
that  no  allusion  to  it  could  come  as  a  shock  of 
surprise. 

In  the  evening,  Avhen  Ave  Avere  at  tea,  Uncle 
Cudberry  appeared  Avith  his  daughter  Clemen- 
tina and  her  betrothed.  Little  Jane  Arkwright 
had  by  this  time  ceased  to  be  an  inmate  of 
^Jlortlands,  having  returned  to  her  parents' 
home,  but  on  this  special  evening  she  had  come 
to  drink  tea  Avith  ]\Irs,  Abram ;  so  that  our  party 
in  the  long  dining-room  AA-as  quite  a  large  one. 

jNIother  slipped  aAvay  quietly  after  a  short 
time ;  and  then  the  talk,  Avhich  her  presence 
had  somewhat  subdued,  grcAV  louder  and  more 
voluble. 

L^ncle  Cudberry  had  come,  as  it  seemed, 
chiefly  to  announce  to  my  grandfather,  Avith  all 
due  formality,  the  engagement  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  and  to  state  that  the  wedding  Avas 
fixed  to  take  place  in  a  month.  Clemmy  had 
brightened  and  improved  AA-onderfuUy  under  the 
influence  of  her  ucav  position.  She  Avore  her 
hair  loosely  curling  round  her  face,  I  noticed, 
and  seemed  to  have  grown  younger.    Tilly  had 
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previously  learned  the  lUite  of  her  sister's  wed- 
ding Iq  a  letter  from  Woolling,  so  that  the  news 
did  not  take  her  by  surprise.  It  was  a  sight  to 
behold  her  condescension  to  Clemmy,  her  lofty 
and  rigid  demeanor  toward  young  Hodgekin- 
son,  and  the  iudetiuable  air  she  assumed  of  hav- 
ing se}.)arat€d  herself  from  her  fiimily.  I  know 
not  how  she  contrived  to  convey  this,  but  it  was 
quite  perceptible  to  Mr.  Cudberry's  stolid  ob- 
ser\-ation. 

"Well,"  said  he,  in  his  slow  manner,  "and 
when  are  we  to  have  the  honor  of  having  you 
back  at  Woolling.  Miss  Cudberry  ?" 

It  was  an  interesting  question  to  most  of 
those  present,  and  there  was  a  general  pause  in 
the  conversation  to  hear  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  7-m////,  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure  !  Haven't 
the  least  idea  I  I  have  several  invitations  in 
Horsingham.  The  good  people  persecute  me, 
I  ashaic  yon  I''  (It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Tilly  pronounced  "assure.") 

"H'm,"  grunted  Mr.  Cudberry.  ''It's  the 
first  I  ever  heard  of  the  folks  beiu'  so  set  npon 
having  any  on  you.  We  ain't  a  pop'lar  family 
in  general.  I  don't  know  as  it  pays  to  be  par- 
tic'lar  pop'lar."  Then,  after  a  meditative  pause, 
he  added,  '"But  it  'U  be  as  well  to  give  Dr.  Hew- 
son  some  notion  when  he's  a-going  to  get  quit 
of  you.  Miss  Cudberry." 

Grandtather  made  a  mnrmur  of  remonstrance. 
I  am  bound  to  confess  it  was  but  a  feeble  one. 
Mr.  Cudberry  entirely  disregarded  it,  and  went 
on  : 

"And  since  it  seems  you  can't  fix  the  time, 
jNIiss  C,  why,  I  must — that's  all !  You'll  come 
home  o'  Saturday.'' 

"iVo,  pal"  screamed  Tilly,  emphatically. 
"Oh  dear,  no  I  I  shall  do  nothing  whatever 
of  the  kind.'' 

Grandfather  could  not  repress  a  smile.  But 
he  said  pleasantly  that  Miss  Cudberry  was  wel- 
come to  remain  at  jNIortlands  yet  a  while  lon- 
ger, if  it  suited  her.  In  the  case  of  almost  any 
one  else  he  would  have  given  the  unlimited  in- 
vitation to  "stay  as  long  as  she  liked.'' 

Tilly  persisting  in  declining  to  go  home  on 
Saturday,  a  compromise  was  come  to.  She  was 
to  remain  at  Mortlands  until  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  then  was  to  go  to  some  new  friends 
she  had  picked  up. 

'"  Most  highly  respectable  people.  Been  in 
India.  Husband  quite  the  gentleman,  only  rath- 
er delicate  in  his  health  in  consequence  of  the 
climate.  Got  a  houseful  of  curiosities ;  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  might  hang  herself  from  head  to 
foot  with  beagles — no,  what-do-you-call-'ems 
— bangles — from  head  to  foot  with  bangles,  if 
she  liked.  Most  highbj  respectable  !"  screamed 
Tilly,  shaking  her  tiounces  and  tossing  her 
head. 

So  it  was  settled  that  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Xixon  she  was  to  repair  after  leaving 
ns.  Her  father  only  made  the  proviso  that  she 
was,  in  any  case,  to  return  to  Woolling  before 
the  week  preceding  her  sister's  wedding. 

Tillv  then  drew  Clementina  on  one  side,  and 


I  began  to  expatiate  on  the  delights  of  a  sojonm 

I  in  Horsingham,  and  the  competition  among  its 

inhabitants  for  the  pleasure  of  her  (Tilly's)  sck 

j  ciety.    Donald  good-naturedly  talked  to  "  3Irs. 

Hodgekinson's  son,"  who  was  shy  among  stran- 

1  gers :  and  Uncle  Cudberry  began  speaking  to 

my  grandfather. 

I       "Well,  Dr.  Hewson,"  said  he,  "have  you 
;  heard  any  thing  of  those  slate  quarries  the  folks 
!  is  talking  of?     Some  say  there's  fortunes  to  be 
I  made  out  on  'em  ;  but,  any  way.  there's  fortunes 
to  be  lost !    There's  never  much  trouble  in  get- 
ting rid  of  your  cash — 'specially  in  them  com- 
panies.    I'm  always  for  seeing  my  way  clear, 
and  knowing  how  the  money's  spent.      Now 
with  them  companies  there's  no  telling.     Still 
they  do  say — " 

xVnd  he  went  on  harping  on  that  string  in  a 
manner  which  led  me  to  tancy  he  was  tempted 
to  invest  some  money  in  the  speculation. 

Later  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  said 
slate  quarries.  The  notion  of  forming  a  com- 
[  pany  to  work  them,  and  of  taking  shares  in  the 
I  company,  appeared  to  grow  rapidly  in  popular 
tavor.  People  said  that  Matthew  Kitchen  was 
in  it,  and  that  Matthew  Kitchen  always  knew 
which  side  his  bread  was  buttered.  Look  how 
rich  he  had  grown !  And  did  yon  suppose  all 
that  was  done  by  coach-building?  No,  no  I 
Mat  Kitchen  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 

"No  doubt  he  knows  a  great  many  tricks," 
wonld  be  my  grandfather's  curt  remark  on  such 
speeches.  But  however  much  we  and  others 
might  from  our  hearts  despise  him,  it  was  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Kitchen  had  amassed  money,  and 
that  he  was  in  consequence  a  man  of  consid- 
erable influence,  who  had  his  followers  and  his 
flatterers. 

Among  those  who  were  interested  in  the 

slate  quarry  project  proved  to  be  Dodd.     The 

landlord  of  the  Koyal  Oak  came  to  speak  to  my 

grandfather  on  the  subject  one  day.    What  did 

'  Dr.  Hewson  think  of  it  ?    Dodd  had  some  fields 

through  which  a  road  must  pass  to  the  slate 

quarries,  if  the  slate  quarries  ever  became  an 

accomplished  fact.     He  ought  to  sell  his  fields 

I  at  a  pretty  tidy  price  now,  oughtn't  he  ?     The 

land  where  they  said  the  slate  was  to  be  found 

I  belonged  to  two  or  three  difierent  owners.    But 

I  there  was  talk  of  a  London  company  coming 

I  and  buying  it  all,  and  working  it,  and  it  was  to 

I  be  the  making  of  Diggleton's  End — especially 

!  good  for  folks  in  the  public  line.     And  what 

I  would  Dr.  Hewson  advise  ? 

I      Dr.  Hewson  coukf  advise  little  or  nothing, 

'  having  small  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  case ; 

:  which  circumstance — my  grandtather  being  a 

j  rather  uncommon  and  original  sort  of  man  in 

!  some  things — sufiiced  to  prevent  his  pronoun- 

I  cing  an  opinion  upon  it.     But  Dodd  was  a  little 

1  bitten  with  the  idea  of  speculating — might  not 

1  only  sell  his  fields  at  a  high  rate,  but  even  per- 

'  haps  take  a  few  shares  in  the  company.    A.  few 

'  shares  couldn't  hurt  I     And  it  would  be  hard  to 

j  see  all  one's  neighbors  turning  a  pretty  penny, 

!  and  to  get  no  profit  one's  self.     Dodd  was  bv  no 
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means  exempt  from  the  Horsingham  love  of 
pelf. 

However,  the  matter  remained  in  a  vague 
and  rather  mythic  condition,  many  reports  and 
ojiinions  circulating  respecting  it ;  no  single 
fact  authentically  known,  as  it  appeared,  for  a 
week  or  so  longer.  Then  it  was  announced 
that  a  London  man — a.  promoter^  as  the  phrase 
went — had  seriously  taken  up  the  Diggleton's 
End  slate  quarries,  and  was  coming  down  to 
our  county  to  make  inquiries.  He  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  competent  to  give 
a  technical  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  success 
in  the  endeavor  to  get  slate  abundant  in  quan- 
tity and  excellent  in  quality  from  the  place 
indicated. 

It  all  appeared  profoundly  unimportant  to  us 
in  our  quiet  home  at  Mortlands ;  but  we  could 
not  help  hearing  the  gossip  that  floated  hither 
and  thither.  After  Tilly  Cudberry's  removal 
from  ]Mortlands  it  is  true  that  we  heard  much 
less  of  it.  But  one  day,  on  returning  from  a 
visit  to  INIrs.  Arkwright — now  once  more  estab- 
lished in  a  little  home  of  her  own,  and  employ- 
ing her  nimble  fingers  as  busily  as  ever  in 
mending,  washing,  cooking,  and  other  house- 
hold employments  for  her  needy  little  brood — 
retui  ling,  I  say,  from  this  visit,  I  Avas  surprised 
to  learn  from  my  grandfatlier  that  the  London 
''promoter"  had  written  him  a  note  asking 
leave  to  call  on  him,  as  he  had  some  questions 
to  ask  which  he  thought  Dr.  Hewson  would  be 
able  to  answer,  and  that  close  upon  the  note 
had  followed  the  writer  of  it  in  person. 

"What  in  the  world  did  he  come  to  you  for, 
grandfather?"  I  asked. 

"Difficult  to  say,  child.  He  thought,  per- 
haps, that,  as  an  old  resident,  and  a  medical 
man,  I  might  have  some  information  to  give — " 

"About  slate  quarries?" 

"Not  about  slate  quarries,  little  Nancy,  but 
about  the  persons  who  were  most  likely  to  buy 
shares  in  them,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
persons  who  own  the  land  where  the  slate  is  to 
be  found,  and  various  other  matters.  He  fish- 
ed a  good  deal  as  to  my  opinion  of  Matthew 
Kitchen." 

"xVnd  you  answered  ?"' 

"  Very  curtly.  Told  jNlr,  Promoter  that  with 
my  opinion  of  the  vmn  he  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
and  that  as  to  the  man's  money-bags  I  could 
give  no  information,  and  did  not  see  that  it 
was  my  business  to  do  so  if  I  could." 

"Was  it  not  an  unusual  proceeding,  this 
stranger's  coming  here  at  all?" 

"Heaven  knows,  child.  I  read  here"  (put- 
ting his  hand  on  a  newspaper)  "the  most  in- 
credible accounts  of  things  in  general.  But 
of  all  incredible  accounts,  the  accounts  of  the 
way  in  which  '  companies'  are  got  up,  and  sim- 
ple souls  defrauded  of  their  cash,  are,  perhaps, 
supreme." 

The  London  man  was  named  Smith.  He 
had  taken  up  his  abode  neither  at  Horsingham 
nor  at  Brookfield,  but  at  a  small  market-town 
nearer   than   either   of  these    to   W ,  our 


county  town.  He  should  not  remain  fixed 
there  long,  he  had  said.  He  was  very  busv, 
and  nearly  always  "on  the  wing."  And  that 
was  all  I  heard  about  him  at  that  time. 


CHAPTER  LUL 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  had  quite  light- 
ly dismissed  the  affair  of  the  torn  letter  from 
my  mind.  I  thought  of  it  often,  and  the 
thought  disturbed  me.  I  would  have  given 
much  to  have  it  all  cleared  up.  Donald  trust- 
ed me  entirely.  Yes ;  I  did  not  doubt  that. 
But  I  wished  that  his  confidence  in  me  should 
be,  as  it  were,  reicardcd  by  the  removal  of  all 
mystery.  I  hated  the  kind  of  foggy  atmos- 
phere which  surrounded  that  one  passage  of 
my  life  in  Donald's  eyes.  It  was  suffocating 
and  unwholesome.  Perhaps,  however,  I  exag- 
gerated both  the  amount  and  the  balefulness  of 
the  "fog."  But  then  there  was  another  ele- 
ment in  the  affair  of  the  letter  which  was  pain- 
ful to  me — the  thought,  namely,  of  Gervase  La- 
cer's  conduct.  He  had  discussed  me  and  my 
family,  and  his  relations  toward  us,  with  stran- 
gers :  a  gratuitous  injury,  from  which  he  could 
reap  no  possible  advantage.  He  had  told  lies, 
too ;  base  and  spiteful  lies.  Or  might  it  be 
that  the  lies  and  the  spite  were  added  by  the 
man  with  whom  Donald  had  spoken  at  the 
inn?  In  brief,  I  was  perplexed  and  worried 
Avhenever  my  thoughts  recurred  to  the  matter. 
But  Donald  did  not  seem  to  give  it  another 
thought. 

IMeanwhile,  from  one  source  or  another,  Ave 
heard  a  good  deal  of  the  "quarries,"  and  of 
I\Ir.  Smith  and  Mr.  EdAvards,  the  two  City  gen- 
tlemen from  London.  INIr.  Smith  Avas,  it  seem- 
ed, somcAvhat  inaccessible ;  shrouded  in  a  sort 
of  golden  mist  from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar.  A 
great  man  he  !  A  rich  man !  Or,  at  least,  if 
not  rich  (for  no  one  could  for  the  life  of  him 
affirm  Avherein  the  riches  of  ]\Ir.  Smith  consist- 
ed. Only  each  one  had  heard  it  rumored — 
great  speculator — Stock  Exchange — thousands 
in  a  day  lost  or  Avon! — and  similar  fragmentary 
phrases) — if  not  himself  enormously  rich,  yet 
the  associate  of  rich  men.  A  "promoter"  of 
riches !  and  necessarily  of  much  influence  in 
the  moneyed  Avorld.  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  much  seen  in  Horsingham.  He  Avas 
the  technical  gentleman,  and  Avas  understood 
to  be  ready  Avith  a  favorable  report  of  the  slate 
quarries ;  quite  a  gloAving  report,  indeed,  peo- 
ple affirmed.  But  Ave  did  not  happen  to  meet 
Avith  any  one  Avho  had  seen  it. 

Grandfather  avoided  mentioning  in  the  town 
that  he  had  been  favored  by  a  visit  from  Mr, 
Smith.  But  in  some  Avay  the  ncAvs  leaked  out ; 
probably  by  means  of  the  coachman  avIio  had 
driven  the  great  man  in  a  fly  from  ^Market  Dig- 
gletou  (the  little  town  I  have  mentioned  his  so- 
journing at)  to  INIortlands.  It  caused  quite 
an  excitement.      WJnj  should  Mr.  Smith  have 
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called  on  Dr.  Hewson?  What  for?  I  think 
that  few  persons  implicitly  believed  Dr.  Hew- 
son Avhen  he  said  he  did  not  know  "what 
for." 

Sir  Peter  Bunny  called  at  Mortlands.  He 
had  driven  to  Market  Diggleton,  he  said,  and 
had  been  received  by  ]\Ir.  Edwards  in  a  very — 
yes,  a  very  proper  and — and  respectful  man- 
ner. Very  much  so.  But  he  had  failed  to  see 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  being  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  London,  where  his  presence  was 
clamored  for  by  the  richest  of  the  rich.  He 
must  go,  even  were  it  but  for  twenty-four 
hours.  He  would,  however,  return  in  two 
days  at  ftirthest.  Sir  Peter  Bunny  had  left 
his  card  for  Mr.  Smith ;  and — now,  in  confi- 
dence, what  did  Dr.  Hewson  think  of  the  slate 
quarries  ?  Sir  Peter  supposed  he  had  had  the 
best  and  most  authentic  information,  eh?  Dr. 
Hewson  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  quar- 
ries or  the  company  ?  Really  !  Ha !  "Well, 
well.  Then  what  did  Dr.  Hewson  think  of  Mr. 
Smith  personally  ?  What,  now,  was  his  im- 
pression? Cornel  Always  "in  confidence," 
of  course. 

Dr.  Hewson's  impression  was  not  too  highly 
favorable,  it  appeared.  My  grandfather  de- 
scribed the  great  Mr.  Smith  as  a  man  apparent- 
ly nnder  forty,  with  a  great  deal  of  brown  beard 
on  his  face,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  cropped 
very  close.  A  haggard-looking  man,  rather, 
although  rather  stout  than  lean.  ("Aha!  hag- 
gard, eh  ?  Enormous  pressure  of  anxiety  upon 
those  kind  of  men !  Sums  of  money  they  have 
to  deal  with  so  enormous!'''  from  Sir  Peter.)  A 
restless  eye  that  wandered  about  the  room,  as 
if  in  search  of  some  one  who  never  came.  Eor 
the  rest,  soft-voiced — neither  loud  nor  vulgar ; 
yet  with  a  certain  amount  of  pretentious  self- 
assertion  ;  which,  however,  perceptibly  dimin- 
ished before  the  interview  was  over. 

That  latter  circumstance  I  could  well  believe, 
grandfather  not  being  of  the  sort  which  is  eas- 
ily staggered  by  "pretentious  self-assertion," 
even  when  founded  on  solid  pillars  of  coin  of 
the  realm.  But  I  gave  Mr.  Smith  credit  for 
some  sense  and  acuteness  in  that  he  had  per- 
ceived this  fact,  and  had  mitigated  his  preten- 
sions accordingly. 

Then  after  Sir  Peter  Bunny  came  Alice 
Dodd,  anxious  to  learn  all  that  could  be  learn- 
ed of  the  prospects  of  the  Diggleton's  End  Slate 
Quarries  Company;  for  Dodd  had  some  thought 
of  selling  his  fields  ;  and  though  she  (Alice)  was 
all  against  taking  shares  or  speculating  in  the 
matter — Lord  forbid  I — still  selling  the  fields 
was  another  matter.  And  Alice's  blue  eyes 
shone  with  a  glance  keenly  directed  toward 
the  main  chance. 

"Bless  the  woman  I"  cried  my  grandfather, 
impatiently.  "Why  come  and  ask  me?  I  wish 
to  Heaven  the  fellow — this  Smith — had  never 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  call  on  me !  All  the 
world  supposes,  in  consequence  of  his  visit,  that 
I  have  private  information  about  these  wretch- 
ed  quarries.     My  good   ]Mrs.  Dodd,  I   know 


nothing.  But  plain  common-sense — in  which 
you  and  your  husband  are  not  lacking — will 
tell  you  how  to  act  in  the  matter." 

Indeed,  grandfather  was  getting  impatient 
of  the  whole  matter,  thinking  it  an  inadequate 
cause  for  all  the  pother  that  was  made  about  it 
in  Horsingham  ;  fearing,  too,  that  unwary  per- 
sons might  be  deluded  by  the  "  Company."  He 
had  a  perhaps  exaggerated  horror  of  all  mon- 
ey speculations,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
believe  in  the  honest  intentions  of  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Co.  To  all  representations  that  it  was  as 
lawful  and  laudable  to  sell  slate  as  to  sell  sugar, 
and  that,  if  the  owners  of  the  quarries  were  not 
in  a  position  to  work  them,  it  Avere  surely  well 
that  several  persons  should  com.bine  to  do  so^  to 
their  own  profit  and  to  the  advantage  of  every 
one  who  wanted  slate — to  all  such  remonstrances 
and  representations  he  would  answer  (a  little  ob- 
stinately, dear  grandfather!),  "Oh  yes,  yes, yes ; 
it  all  sounds  reasonable  and  capital.  I  haven't 
time  to  enter  into  the  pros  and  cons.  Life  is 
short,  and  I  am  getting  near  the  end  of  mine. 
Only  I  say  that  I  don't  like  the  cut  of  this  busi- 
ness, nor  the  cut  of  the  man  Smith.  There! 
Let's  have  done  with  it." 

It  was  easy  enough  to  me,  for  one,  to  have 
done  with  it ;  and  a  day  or  so  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  obliterate  it  all  from  my  mind  had  not 
the  gossips  of  Horsingham  cc^ntinued  to  keep  it 
alive  there.  Even  poor  Mrs.  Arkwright,  needle 
in  hand,  would  expatiate  on  the  chance  this  in- 
vestment afforded,  "if  one  hadhxxt  a  little  cap- 
ital!" The  topic  was  at  least  a  safe  one  for 
her,  her  husband  being  removed  from  that 
temptation  by  sheer  want  of  cash  to  speculate 
with.  But  they  were  doing  fairly  well  now,  I 
was  glad  to  note.  They  had  been  living,  over 
since  I  first  knew  them,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud.  The  cloud  had  burst  in  a  severe  enough 
storm  over  their  heads,  but  the  atmosphere  had 
been  much  clearer  and  more  Avliolesomc  since. 
They  lived  now  in  the  Kitchens'  old  house  in 
Burton's  Gardens.  I  never  understood  how 
Mrs.  Arkwright  contrived  to  stow  away  all  the 
children  in  that  tiny  residence.  But  in  some 
Avay  it  was  effected.  And  I  need  not  say  that 
the  house  looked  almost  burnished  with  cleanli- 
ness inside  and  out.  In  place  of  the  big  escri- 
toire, whereon  had  stood  in  old  days  the  white 
china  elephant,  Avith  his  gilt  turret  full  of  ink, 
there  Avere  now  several  rows  of  neat  shelves — 
painted  and  decorated  with  red  leather  at  their 
edges  by  Mrs.  ArkAvright's  own  brown  busy  fin- 
gers— supporting  Mr.  ArkAvright's  books.  Lit- 
tle Jane's  cliair  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  par- 
lor, although  little  Jane  had  outgroAvn  it  by 
this  time,  and  passed  her  mornings  at  school, 
and  Avas  become  very  studious,  and  "papa" 
had  hopes  of  her  really  turning  out  cleA'er. 
"Not  a  genius,  you  knoAV,  Miss  Furness.  Ko, 
no,  no.  But  considering  how  young  she  is — 
little  more  than  a  baby  still — I  think  if  you 
Avere  to  hear  her  read  poetry  you  Avould  really 
— Avithout,  I  hope,  paternal  A-anity — "  And  so 
on.     All  of  Avliich  utterances  Avcre  balm  and 
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honey  to  liis  poor  wife.  Mrs.  Arkwright  pro- 
fessed a  Spartan  stoicism  with  regard  to  little 
Jane :  saying,  curtly,  that  it  was  well  to  read 
poetry  nicely  to  please  papa,  but  that  stocking- 
mending  and  the  deft  and  accurate  adding  to- 
gether of  figures  must  iu  no  wise  be  shoved  into 
secondary  importance.  But  it  was  noticeable 
how  willing  she  was,  in  fact,  to  relieve  the  little 
grave,  gray-eyed  creature  from  any  thing  like 
drudgery,  and  how  proud  she  was  of  little 
Jane's  spiritual  gifts — especially  of  her  "  turn 
for  poetry" — for  which  Mrs.  Arkwright  herself 
had  certainly  no  turn  at  all. 

About  this  time  Clementina  begged  me  to 
assist  her  with  my  advice  as  to  some  of  her 
wetlding-garments,  now  in  a  forward  state  of 
preparation.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  my 
grandfather  and  Donald  being  absent  from 
Mortlands  for  the  day  to  pay  this  visit.  I  had 
arranged  that  I  would  stroll  over  from  Wool- 
ling  to  Diggleton's  End,  and  return  home  from 
thence  at  an  early  hour  in  tlie  evening.  My 
good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  had  often 
pressed  me  warmly  to  go  and  see  them.  Alice 
was  eager  to  show  me  all  the  glories  of  the 
Royal  Oak  under  the  reign  of  its  new  mistress. 
I  thought  I  would  take  her  by  surprise — Alice 
was,  I  knew,  one  of  those  completely  notable 
and  thorough-going  housewives  who  would  be 
sure  to  come  out 'triumphantly  from  the  ordeal 
of  being  called  upon  unexpectedly  (a  danger- 
ous ordeal  for  many  women  who  think  the  es- 
sence of  good  management  consists  in  living  in 
a  chronic  state  of  fuss) — and  would  ask  her  to 
give  me  some  tea  and  send  me  home  in  the 
evening.  Dodd  had  said  that  he  would  drive 
me  into  Horsingham  at  any  time  that  suited 
me.  "  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  as  I've  had 
that  Aonor,  Miss  Anne,"  said  he.  "Do  you 
remember  how  often  me  and  Selina  took  you 
in  to  your  grandfather's  in  the  old  days  ?  Lord  ! 
to  tliink  of  the  changes!  And  now  Selina's 
my  sister-in-law,  and  a  rich  woman." 

"Rich!"  echoed  Alice.  "Why,  lad,  the 
gown  she'd  on  her  back  last  time  I  see  her — 
ten-and-sixpence  a  yard  didn't  pay  for  it.  And 
a  gold  chain  as  thick  as  my  little  finger!  <^uite 
the  lady ! " 

"Quite  the  ichat?'''  growled  Dodd. 

"Well,  to  look  at,  I  mean." 

But  Dodd  would  by  no  means  admit  that 
Mrs.  Matthew  Kitchen's  fine  clothes  gave  her 
even  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  lady. 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer  noon  Avhen  I 
reached  Woolling.  Poor  Clementina  was  un- 
feignedly  glad  to  see  me.  Nor  does  the  state- 
ment involve  any  self-flattery;  for  her  sister 
Henrietta  chose  to  look  unfavorably  on  the 
fortlicoming  wedding  from  a  lofty  and  Cudber- 
ryan  point  of  view,  declined  to  give  any  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  what  Uncle  Cudberry 
called  the  trusso,  and  never  opened  her  lips  on 
the  subject  save  to  utter  a  sneer  or  a  scoff. 
Clemmy,  therefore,  was  glad  of  such  assistance 
and  advice  as  I  could  give  her,  and  really  grate- 
ful for  being  treated  with  sympathy. 


Aunt  Cudberry  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  ex- 
citement beyond  her  wont. 

"It's  the  breakfast,  my  dear!"  said  she, plaint- 
ively. "Mrs.  Hodgekinson  is  so  particular 
about  her  eating,  poor  thing!  And  only  the 
day  before  yesterday  she  made  some  quite  cut- 
ting remarks  about  the  patent  gelatine.  And 
how  you're  to  get  a  glaze  on  your  tongue  with- 
out it,  Anne,  /don't  know!" 

"But  must  you — get  a  glaze,  xVunt  Cudber- 
ry?" asked  I,  unable  to  repress  a  smile. 

"My  dear,"  responded  Aunt  Cudberry,  with 
much  solemnity  (although  the  effect  of  her  im- 
pressive manner  was  somewhat  marred  by  her 
cap  being  so  mucli  awry  as  to  make  her  look 
like  "Judy"  attired  by  an  unconscientious  show- 
man), "I  should  like  to  know  Avliat  ]\Irs,  Hodge- 
kinson would  say  to  a  tongue  icithout  a  glaze  on  it ! 
You  don't  know  what  she  is,  Anne  Furness." 

"Tell  'cc  what,  Mrs.  C,"  put  in  Uncle  Cud- 
berry, looking  up  stolidly  from  his  paper;  "the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  send  your  tongue  to 
the  little  lame  cabinet-maker  in  Woolling,  and 
get  it  French-polished." 

And  Uncle  Cudberry  actually  winked  at  me, 
although  with  an  otherwise  grimly  unmoved 
countenance,  to  bespeak  my  enjoyment  of  the 
joke ! 

But  this  want  of  sympatliy  with  her  anxie- 
ties reduced  his  poor  wife  to  tears ;  and  Cleramy 
and  I  had  a  good  twenty  minutes'  work  of  coax- 
ing and  consoling  to  perform  before  she  Avould 
dry  her  eyes  and  be  comforted. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Cudberr}-,"  said 
she,  with  her  face  half  buried  in  her  large  pock- 
et-handkerchief, "and  for  the  girls.  They're  not 
responsible !  It  doesn't  harrow  their  feelings  to 
hear  remarks  passed  on  the  puflf'-paste,  nor  to 
see  a  person  swallowing  your  home-made  wine 
in  gulps,  as  if  it  was  castor-oil !" 

However,  we  finally  brought  her  to  a  more 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  ;  and  she  discussed 
trimmings  and  patterns  with  us,  xvnd  busied  her 
fancy  with  the  fine  appearance  the  whole  fiimily 
would  present  in  their  wedding  costumes,  until 
she  became  quite  complacent  in  her  own  odd 
way,  and  drew  herself  up,  and  bridled  and  si- 
dled and  made  faces,  with  an  air  of  conscious 
quality.  Poor  Aunt  Cudberry  !  She  was  the 
least  selfish  of  the  family  party,  and  was  gener- 
ally contented  to  shine  with  a  reflected  light. 

At  the  dinner-hour  young  Hodgekinson  ap- 
peared, and  after  a  brief  and  merely  formal 
resistance,  was  persuaded  to  stay  and  dine  at 
Woolling. 

"It's  disgusting!"  said  Henny,  in  so  loud  a 
tone  that  I  feared  her  future  brother-in-law 
would  hear  her. 

"Oh,  don't  be  cross  with  William,  Henny!" 
remonstrated  Clementina,  meekly.  She  cer- 
tainly had  grown  more  gentle  since  her  en- 
gagement, and  appeared  to  Mish  to  conciliate  her 
:  sisters.  But  they  were  not  to  be  conciliated. 
I  "I  say  it  is  disgusting,  Clementina !''  rejoined 
Henny,  with  increased  asperity.  "Mrs.  Hodge- 
kinson's  son  is  here  to  dinner  four  davs  a  week. 
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lie  lives  at  Woolling.  He  has  fastened  himself 
on  the  family  in  a  manner  cqnally  devoid  of  de- 
corum and  —  and  —  deference.  Any  approach 
to  style  was  naturally  not  to  be  expected  from 
Mrs.  llodgekinson's  son ;  but  one  might  look 
for  a  little  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  fam- 
ily he  is  about  to  ally  liimself  with  I" 

"Well,  really,"  said  1,  a  little  impatiently, 
"I  think  William  Ilodgekinson  is  uncommonly 
kind  and  civil,  and  the  soul  of  good  temper." 
Henny  turned  on  me  with  a  snap. 
"When  INIrs.  llodgekinson's  son  gorges  him- 
self to  repletion  four  times  a  week  at  ijoiir  table, 
and  addresses  you  in  his  clod-hopping  language 
as  '  old  lass'  before  your  man  -  servant,  who 
nudges  your  elbow  and  says,  '  It's  i/ou  he  means, 
miss  I'  you  will  be  qualified  to  judge  of  Mrs. 
llodgekinson's  son's  manners,  and  not  before, 
Anne  Furness." 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  youth's 
manners  that  very  afternoon  ;  for  he  was  good 
enough,  on  hearing  that  I  meant  to  walk  to 
Diggleton's  End,  to  offer  to  escort  me  part  of 
the  way  thither.  And  as  Clementina  seemed 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  her  be- 
trothed should  vindicate  his  reputation  for  po- 
liteness, so  mercilessly  assailed  by  Henny,  I  ac- 
cei)ted  his  offer,  and  we  set  off  together. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  might  have  been 
at  a  loss  what  to  say  to  him,  but  as  it  was,  I 
discoursed  of  my  cousin  Clemmy  with  the  pleas- 
ing certainty  that  I  should  not  weary  my  hearer. 
He  was  really  fond  of  her,  and  informed  me  in 
strict  confidence  that  he  thought  she'd  be  "as 
pleasant  as  pleasant  to  get  on  with,"  when  once 
she  was  out  of  her  father's  house.  "You  see, 
miss,  her  sisters  are  always  on  the  worrit,  and  it 
tries  the  temper  a  bit.  /think  they're  jealous 
of  Clemmy  getting  married  afore  'em!"  he 
added,  with  an  air  of  profundity,  and  looking 
at  me  with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  though  he 
were  hazarding  some  very  daring  and  unex- 
pected conjecture. 

"Oh,by-the-bye,  miss,"  he  said,  suddenly,  aft- 
er a  rather  long  pause,  "  do  you  know  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Flower,  that  says  he  was  once 
groom  in  your  family  ?" 

This  unexpected  mention  of  the  fellow's  name 
made  my  heart  sick.  But  I  answered  that  I  did 
know  such  a  man,  who  had  been  groom  at  Wa- 
ter-Eardley.  And  I  inquired  why  he  asked  the 
question. 

He  answered  that  Flower  had  been  for  some  i 
days  in  the  neighborhood  trying  to  obtain   a  ] 
situation,  and  that  he  had  applied  to  Farmer 
Ilodgekinson  among  other  persons, 

"  Father  diiln't  seem  to  see  taking  the  man 
himself — at  least  mother  didn't  like  tlie  look 
of  him,  and  father  thought  the  same  when 
mother  mentioned  it — but  there's  a  person  of 
our  acquaintance  about  five-and-thirty  miles 
from  here  that  breeds  horses  for  the  London 
market,  and  we  thought  of  recommending  Flow- 
er to  try  with  him,  I  sujjpose  he  knows  his 
business,  miss?" 
"  I  believe  so." 
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I  '*  Why — O  Loi'd,  what  a  clumsy  blockhead 
I  was  to  be  talking  to  you  about —  !  You've 
j  gone  quite  pale,  I  forgot  that  I  did  hear  of 
that  fellow  Flower  being  with  your  poor  fa- 
ther, miss,  when —  There,  I'm  only  making  i; 
worse !      I  do  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  do,  indeed  !" 

"There  is  nothing  to  pardon.  I  am  sure 
you  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me.  I  am  not  sony 
that  you  mentioned  this  man,  since  I  think  it 
right  to  warn  you  on  no  account  to  recommend 
him  as  an  inmate  of  any  decent  family.  He  is 
drunken,  insolent,  and  dishonest.  He  under- 
stands the  management  of  horses,  however,  and 
if  he  were  emi)loyed  solely  in  the  stables,  he 
might  make  a  valuable  servant  for  such  a  per- 
son as  the  acquaintance  you  speak  of." 

"Nay,  /  sha'n't  reconmiend  him  at  all,  if 
he's  such  as  you  say,  miss.  No  more  won't 
mother,  on  any  account.  And  father's  sure  to 
think  the  same  as  mother." 

I  changed  the  subject,  which  was  hateful  to 
me  ;  and  we  walked  on,  peaceably,  he  chatting 
of  Clemmy  and  I  listening,  until  we  reached 
the  end  of  Uncle  Cudberry's  domain,  and  he 
would  have  accompanied  me  further  had  I  not 
forbidden  him  to  do  so.  I  preferred  to  stroll 
along  with  no  other  companion  than  my  own 
thouglits.  I  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
It  was  a  pleasant  walk  in  the  lair,  sunny  after- 
noon, through  a  leafy  lane  that  wound  along 
between  the  fields ;  and  I  was  going  onward 
peaceably  enough,  when  I  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man  leaning  with  both  elbows  npon  a  gate  at 
some  distance  ahead  of  me. 

Now  in  this  fact  there  was  nothing  to  startle 
me.  Yet  I  was  startled,  I  even  stopped  for 
a  moment  quite  suddenly  ;  and  I  found  that 
my  pulses  were  greatly  quickened,  and  that  I 
was  breathing  short,  IIow  absurd  !  What 
could  there  be  to  fear  ?  Fear !  no  ;  it  was  not 
fear  that  I  felt.  I  was  within  call  of  more  than 
one  cottage.  There  were  husbandmen  working 
in  the  fields  not  far  off'.  And,  besides,  why 
should  I  fear  a  peaceable  wayfarer  taking  an 
afternoon  stroll,  or  loitering  on  his  way  to  look 
at  the  landscape  ? 

The  man  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman.  He 
stood  quite  still,  leaning  on  the  gate,  until,  as  I 
supposed,  the  sound  of  my  approacliing  foot- 
step caught  his  ear.  Tlien  he  turned  his  head 
and  looked  at  me.  A  bearded  face,  with  hat 
jmlled  down  low  upon  tlie  brow.  Nothing  to 
alarm  one  in  all  that !  Yet  this  time  I  stopped 
again,  nearly  suffocated  by  the  beating  of  my 
heart, 

"  Anne  I  Have  you  quite  forgotten  me  ?  It 
is  not  so  long  since  we  met,"  said  the  stranger, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Good  Heavens  !     Gervase  Lacer  !" 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

It  was  he  indeed  I  and  it  was  doubtless  my 
half-unconscious  recognition  of  him  at  a  dis- 
tance which  had  so  startled  me.      Now  that  I 
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saw  him  well,  I  perceived  that  he  was  greatly 
changed.  The  thick  beard  disguised  his  face 
considerably.  He  was  pale — of  a  leaden,  un- 
wholesome hue — and  his  eyes  were  sunken  and 
jrestless.  He  bore  himself  erect  still,  in  his  old 
soldier  fashion,  but  his  head  drooped  forward 
a  good  deal.  I  viigJu  have  passed  him  Avith 
no  more  than  that  vague,  half-unconscious  rec- 
ognition I  have  alluded  to,  had  he  not  spoken. 
The  voice  there  was  no  mistaking.  No  change 
in  that. 

''What  brings  you  here?  When  did  you 
come  ?"  I  asked,  blurting  out  the  question  in 
my  surprise  and  agitation. 

"  You  don't  know  who  I  am  !"  he  ansv.cred, 
looking  at  me  in  a  strange  way,  and  ])utting  up 
his  hand  to  his  lips — a  gesture  which,  by-tlie- 
way,  he  frequently  and  restlessly  repeated  dur- 
ing our  interview. 

In  an  instant  it  flashed  upon  me.  "  You  are 
here  under  a  false  name  !''  I  exclaimed. 

"I  am  Mr.  Smith,"  he  answered,  very  quiet- 
ly, and  still  looking  at  me  in  that  strange  way. 
"How  did  you  guess  it  ?"' 

"I — I  do  not  know — I  can  not  tell.  Some 
word  of  description  drojjped  by  my  grandfather 
made  'l  come  into  my  mind.  But — why? 
how  ?     It  is  like  a  wild  dream  to  me  !" 

"  You  asked  me  what  brought  me  here,"  he 
said  (and  I  could  see  now  that  he  too  was  great- 
ly moved,  and  that  his  hand  shook  as  he  raised 
it  to  twitch  nervously  at  his  mouth  and  beard). 
"  You  brought  me  here  I  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  hoi)e  of  seeing  you,  Anne  Furness,  I  would 
have  let  the  place  burn  to  ashes  before  I  would 
have  set  eyes  on  it  again!" 

I  stood  silent,  with  a  heart  full  of  unuttera- 
ble things. 

"  And  now  I  am  here — after  all  that  has  come 
and  gone — you  won't  say  a  word  to  me.  You 
will  scarcely  look  at  me." 

I  remained  dumb,  not  because  I  would  not, 
but  because  I  could  not  speak.  Then  he  broke 
out  incoherently,  in  his  old  impetuous  way — 
with  an  impetuosity  which  I  now  recognized 
to  be  born  of  weakness,  not  strength,  and  grow- 
ing ever  more  excited  and  ungoverned. 

He  had  lain  in  wait  for  me.  He  had  heard 
that  I  was  to  be  at  Woolling  that  afternoon. 
He  had  vainly  cast  about  for  some  other  mode 
of  seeing  me,  had  feared  to  risk  writing  to 
me,  and  so  had  resolved  on  this  method.  He 
had  gone  to  Mortlands  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing sight  of  me.  His  visit  had  had  no  other 
motive.  He  had  not  feared  to  meet  Dr.  Hew- 
son,  who  had  never  seen  him  in  the  old  days, 
and  would  not  suspect  that  Gervasc  Lacer 
and  ]Mr.  Smith,  of  City  celebrity,  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  For  the  rest,  he  had  kept 
out  of  sight  of  Horsingham  people  as  far  as  it 
was  })ossible  to  do  so.  But  he  risked  being 
recognized  at  any  moment,  and  all  for  my  sake  ! 
Did  I  not  see,  would  I  not  believe  and  ac- 
knowledge, that  his  love  for  me  had  been  true 
and  sincere  ?  "I  could  not  stay  away,  Anne. 
When  first  some  talk  of  forming  a  comi)any  to 


I  work  slate  quarries  here  came  to  my  cars  the 
idea  took  i)Ossession  of  me  that  I  might  in  that 
way  have  a  chance  of  seeing  you  again.  No 
human  being  guessed  what  made  mc  so  keen 
to  come  here,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  quiet, 
disjointed  way,  and  looking  at  me — not  steadi- 
ly, but  with  short,  eager,  restless  glances. 

I  clasped  my  hands  together  sorrowfully.  "I 
Avish — oh,  how  I  wish  I — that  you  had  not 
come,"  I  exclaimed. 

That  hurt  him  terribly.  I  was  sorry  for  him, 
and  should  have  been  yet  more  sorry  had  I  not 
instinctively  been  aware  that  it  Avas  his  vanity, 
fully  as  much  or  more  than  his  feelings,  Avhich 
Avas  Avounded. 

"You  are  as  hard-hearted  as  ever,"'  he  ex- 
claimed, angrily.  "A  mere  block  of  ice  I  I 
Avonder  I  don't  cease — have  not  long  ago  ceased 
— to  care  for  so  unfeeling  a  Avoman." 

I  made  no  retort,  no  defense  even.  I  was 
sorry  for  him.  Then  in  a  moment  his  mood 
changed,  and  he  asked  my  pardon  even  Avith 
tears  in  his  eyes.  I  was  pained  by  the  Avhole 
scene.  I  could  not  properly  collect  my  thoughts, 
and  I  felt  but  one  strong  impulse — to  be  gone, 
and  be  alone  for  a  little  Avhile.  But  he  so  im- 
plored me  to  remain  yet  an  instant,  and  yet 
another  instant  Avhen  that  Avas  gone,  and  began 
telling  me  in  so  earnest  though  confused  a 
Avay  of  all  the  vicissitudes  he  had  gone  through 
since  wc  had  parted,  that  I  stood  irresolutely 
listening  to  him. 

So  confused  Avas  his  story  that  much  of  it 
Avas  unintelligible  to  me.  It  Avaslong,  too,  and 
vague  and  rambling.  But  I  Avill  condense  the 
main  points  of  it,  which  I  Avas  able  to  seize 
upon,  as  well  as  I  can. 

Soon  after  he  had  left  Horsingham  his  fatlier 
had  died,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  money  to 
Gervasc's  step-mother.  Some  small  sum,  Iioav- 
ever,  had  come  to  the  son,  and  Avith  this  he  had 
speculated  in  a  reckless  AvaA'.  He  (Gervase) 
had  a  friend — an  old  school-felloAv,  I  believe 
he  said — who  Avas  a  rising  man  of  business  in 
the  City,  a  stock-broker.  From  this  man — on 
Avhom,  as  I  gathered,  he  had  once  rather  loft- 
ily looked  down — he  had  received  advice  and 
substantial  kindness.  The  reckless  specula- 
tions turned  out  luckily  ;  the  stock-broking 
friend  put  him  in  the  Avay  of  making  other 
speculations,  not  reckless.  Gervase  quickly 
became  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  sucii  money- 
gambling.  He  Avas  superior  in  manner  to  most 
of  his  ncAV  associates.  "A  gentleman,  you 
know.  It  gives  me  some  advantages!"  and 
made  his  Avay  with  unexpected  rapidity.  He 
quickly  found  that  a  solid  basis  of  capital  Avas 
little  needful — if  at  all  needful — for  success. 
"Dash,'"  intelligence,  a  quick  eye  for  the  signs 
of  the  times — these  qualities,  he  declared,  to- 
gether Avith  boldness,  had  been  the  secret  of 
his  rise  in  the  Avorld.  He  //acf  risen,  he  consid- 
ered, and  was  still  rising.  Such  a  career  Avas 
not  unexampled.  He  had  assumed  a  common 
name  in  order  effectually  to  cut  himself  adrift 
from  the  past  and  all  that  tied  him  to  it. 
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Such  was  Gervase  Lacer's  story  in  the  chief 
points  of  the  narration.  I  omit  the  strain  of 
boastfuhiess  that  ran  through  it — a  boastfuhiess 
mingled,  too,  with  self-distrust,  and  something 
like  shame.  Nay,  perhaps  it  was  shame  trying 
to  hide  herself  which  had  assumed  boastfiil- 
ness  as  a  cloak  ! 

Then  he  broke  into  a  different  strain. 

He  protested  to  me  that  he  had  never  for- 
gotten me,  never  ceased  for  one  day  to  think 
of  me  and  feel  for  me  and  love  me  in  all  the 
terrible  sorrow  Avhich  came  upon  us,  and  of 
which  he  heard  in  a  distant  and  indirect  man- 
ner. He  said  that  when  the  first  gleam  of 
good  fortune  had  begun  to  shine  upon  him  he 
was  spurred  on  to  pursue  it  eagerly  by  the 
.thought  of  me.  "See,  Anne,"  he  said,  "you 
have  been  the  one  good  thing  in  my  life.  You 
made  me  believe  goodness  to  be  possible — I 
liad  got  to  doubt  it.  My  life  has  been  very 
hard,  and  has  taught  me  hard  things.  Oh,  if 
it  had  all  gone  smoothly — if  you  could  have 
been  kinder  to  me,  and  given  me  a  real  hope  to 
go  upon — how  ditierent —  But  I  Avon't  look 
back.  It's  a  dreary  prospect.  Anne,  can't 
you  throw  me  one  word  of  encouragement?  I 
know  you  don't  care  for  riches,  but  I  may  be 
rich  some  day.  I  xcill  be  rich  if  you  speak  the 
word.  And  your  mother — if  you  tell  her  how 
I  have  struggled,  and  what  prospects  I  have, 
she  will  see ;  she  will  recognize  that  I  am  true 
in  this,  at  least.  I  would  devote  myself  to 
her.  There  is  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  win 
her  good  opinion.  I  have  acted  Avrongly  on 
many  points — you  must  remember  what  I  told 
you  of  my  early  days — but  on  this,  as  true  as 
there's  a  Heaven  above  us,  I  am  in  earnest. 
Look,  Anne,  look  here  I"  fumbling  with  an  un- 
steady, impatient  hand  in  his  breast;  "see 
how  I  have  treasured  this !  It  has  not  parted 
from  me  night  or  day  since  I  left  you.  It's  a 
little  thing,  but  it  shows  how  constant  my  feel- 
ing has  been." 

He  pulled  out  a  little  flat  leather  case,  more 
like  a  miniature  port-folio  than  a  pocket-book, 
and,  half  opening  it,  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  a 
folded  letter,  which  I  recognized  as  being  in  my 
handwriting. 

"A  letter  of  mine!  You  must  restore  that 
to  me!"  I  cried,  hastily.  "  You  have  no  right 
to  keep  it." 

"  No  right !  No  right  to  keep  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  myself?  What  do  you  fear,  Anne? 
There  is  no  word  in  this  letter  which  you  need 
be  ashamed  of." 

"Ashamed!''  I  echoed,  drawing  myself  up 
and  looking  full  at  him,  for  the  word  had  an- 
gered me.  "I  never  wrote  a  letter  in  my  life 
which  I  need  be  ashamed  of." 

"Then  do  you  suspect  I  should  make  any 
ill  use  of  your  letter?  You  can  not  suspect 
that  ?" 

"No;  I  do  not  think  you  would;  I  hope — 
I  believe — you  would  not.  But  if  I  did  sus- 
pect you,  my  suspicion  would  not  be  altogether 
BO  groundless  as  you  seem  to  assume." 


He  changed  color,  and  recoiled  a  step. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  almost 
roughly. 

"  You  have  been,  at  least,  imprudent,  and 
have  spoken  as  you  should  not.  I  have  reason 
to  know  it,"  said  I,  thinking  for  the  moment 
of  Flower  and  his  insolent  sneers  to  my  moth- 
er. "But  I  do  not  wish  to  recriminate  or  to 
accuse  you.  Pray — I  ask  it  as  a  favor — restore 
me  my  letter.  Is  it  the  only  one  of  mine  in 
your  possession  ?  So  far  as  I  remember,  I  only 
wrote  to  you  twice  in  my  life." 

"  Only  twice,  Anne.  And  this  is  the  only 
scrap  of  your  dear  handwriting  that  I  possess. 
How  can  you  ask  me  to  part  with  it?"  This 
time  his  tone  was  soft  and  sad,  and  he  looked 
at  me  as  though  hesitating  whether  to  comply 
or  not. 

"And  the  other  note,"  I  said,  struck  by  a 
sudden  idea,  "  Vvhat  became  of  it  ?" 

"I  can't  tell.  Lost,  or  perhaps  stolen  from 
me." 

"  Stolen  ?  Who  should  steal  so  worthless  a 
thing?" 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  I  am  a  careless  fellow. 
When  I  left  this  place  I  left  many  papers  be- 
hind me." 

"Could  Flower,  our  groom,  ever  have  had 
access  to  them  ?" 

"It  is  possible.  He  came  about  my  place 
more  than  once.      But  why  do  you  ask?" 

"No  matter.  Will  you  give  me  back  that 
letter  ?      Will  you,  at  least,  let  me  look  at  it  ?" 

He  half  advanced  his  hand,  and  then  paused 
and  withdrew  it. 

"If  you  Avill  say  one  kind  word  to  me, 
Anne — if  you  will  tell  me  that  you  do  not  hate 
me  outriglit." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  hate  you  !  But  you  have 
acted  so  wrongly.  I  can  not  help  saying  so. 
Why  did  you  leave  Horsingham  clandestine!}"  ? 
Why,  when  things  began  to  go  better  with  you, 
did  you  not  strive  to  repay  the  money  you 
owed  here?  You  have  been  so  ill  spoken  of 
in  consequence  !  And  the  worst  is — not  un- 
justly." 

"  Do  you  care  for  it  ?"  he  asked,  Avith  sud- 
den eagerness.  "  Does  it  matter  in  the  least 
to  you  ?  If  I  thought  so — if  I  had  the  least 
hope  of  it —  I  u-ill  pay  Avhat  debts  I  have 
here,  of  course.  I  always  intended  to  do  so. 
But  they  are  leeches,  these  Horsingham  peo- 
ple. They  suck  the  very  blood  of  you.  Ex- 
tortionate, greedy —  Why,  if  they  got  one- 
fifth  of  their  charges  they  Avould  be  Avell  paid  I 
HoAvever,  if  you  Avill  say  a  kind  Avord  to  me, 
Anne",  I  will  do  any  thing!" 

He  stretched  his  hand  out  to  take  mine  Avith 
such  vehemence  that  I  recoiled,  startled  for  the 
instant. 

"No!  I  can  not  understand  such  condi- 
tions. If  you  are  not  Avilling  to  do  right  for 
its  own  sake,  is  it  possible  that  I  should  ask 
you  to  do  it  for  mine  ?" 

"You  are  so  proud — so  icy!  You  refuse 
even  to  give  me  your  l^^ndi^y  pL.j|s^Qy^j^|, 
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In  truth,  I  could  not  give  it  to  him.  The 
feeling  he  still  professed  for  me  rendered,  that 
impossible.  I  felt  that  he  would  not  accept  it 
as  a  mere  act  of  forgiveness — a  mere  symbol 
of  farewell  without  rancor  on  my  part.  At 
the  same  time,  I  had  real  compassion  for  him 
in  my  heart.  Involuntarily  I  compared  the 
blessedness  of  my  lot  in  being  Donald's  prom- 
ised wife  with  this  man's  loneliness  and  dis- 
content. He  ivas  unhappy.  That  I  could  not 
doubt. 

"I  would  earnestly  advise  you  to  leave  this 
place,"  said  I.  "  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  I  wonder  that  you  should  have  risked 
coming  here  under  a  feigned  name.  You  have 
made  many  enemies  in  Horcingham." 

"I  know  it,"  he  answered,  bitterly.  "But 
the  feeling  which  brought  me  here  was  stron- 
ger than  prudence,  although  you  seem  unable 
to  understand  that!"  Then  he  added,  in  a 
different  tone,  "You  can  betray  me  if  you 
choose.  I  dare  say  some  of  your  virtuous 
friends  would  advise  you  to  do  so." 
"Betray  you!" 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  always  your  supercxcellent  peo- 
ple who  hate  to  give  a  poor  devil  a  chance. 
And  'of  course  it's  your  duty  to  expose  an 
impostor!'" 

He  looked  at  me  curiously  as  he  said  this, 
almost  as  though  asking  a  question. 

"If  it  were  clear  to  me  that  such  was  my 
duty,  1  should  try  to  do  it,"  I  answered,  witli 
as  much  firmness  as  I  could  muster. 

"  Do  as  you  will,  Anne  ;  I  have  trusted  you." 
Had  he  tried  to  extort  any  promise  of  se- 
crecy from  me,  I  should  have  refused  to  give 
it.      But  his  last  words  constituted  a  powerful 
appeal  to  my  nature. 

"You  know  that  I  shall  not  betray  you,"  I 
exclaimed,  impulsively. 

"You  have  said  it,  Anne." 
"I  have  said  it — if  that  were  needful." 
"  There  is  no  one  like  you  in  all  the  world ! 
And  yet — and  yet  just  now  you  refused  to  give 
me  your  hand !" 

"If  it  will  give  you  any  comfort  to  know 
that  I  part  from  you  without  ill-will — that  for 
the  sake  of  old  times  I  wish  you  well,  and  de- 
sire that  you  may  use  your  present  opi)ortuni- 
ties  for  your  real  and  lasting  good — I  can  say 
that  much  sincerely." 
"Nothing  more?" 

I  looked  at  him,  and  slowly  shook  my  head. 
"Anne"  (bringing  out  the  words  with  a 
kind  of  desperation,  and  pressing  his  hands 
strongly  together  as  he  spoke),  "  will  you  give 
me  a  hope — I  don't  care  how  distant — thdt  you 
could  ever  bring  yourself  to  marry  me?" 
"  Oh! — never!" 

"Anne — think  once  more !  No  one  can  love 
you  as  I  love  you.  Whatever  I  may  be,  or 
however  unworthy  of  you,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
It  would  be  the  saving  of  me.  I  should  never 
have  gone  so  far  wrong  if  I  had  had  the  hope 
of  winning  you  long  ago.  But  when  I  left 
Water-Eardley  I  was  desperate — I  cared   for 


nothing — I  was  ready  to —  Well,  I  won't 
think  of  that  again.  I  will  look  forward,  I 
will  try.  I  will  be  a  changed  man.  Only 
give  me,  not  a  promise  —  I  don't  ask  for  a 
promise — but  a  ray  of  hope." 

He  caught  my  cloak  and  detained  me  as  I 
Avas  moving  away. 

"Never!  It  is  impossible.  Let  me  go; 
you  distress  me  beyond  measure." 

"Anne,  is  that  your  last  word?" 

"My  last  word,  now  and  always.  This  is 
madness.     Let  me  go,  I  insist!" 

"  One  question !  Are  you  engaged  ?  Only 
the  other  day  I  heard  that  that  Ayrlie  was  at 
your  grandfather's,  curse  him  !  I  hoped  he 
had  been  gone  long  ago — to  India  or  to  the 
devil!" 

"I  shall  answer  nothing  more.  If  you  dare 
to  detain  me  another  moment  I  shall  call  to 
those  laborers,  and  you  will  repent  having  driv- 
en me  to  do  that." 

He  released  me,  but  stood  directly  in  my 
pathway  with  folded  arms,  looking  at  me  in 
so  wild  and  savage  a  manner  that  I  was  really 
alarmed,  though  indignation  made  me  preserve 
an  unflinching  front. 

"Well,"  said  Gervasc  at  length,  in  a  lov,-, 
threatening  tone,  "since  you  refuse  to  answer, 
I  know  what  to  believe.  Your  letter?  No! 
You  shall  never  have  your  letter.  And  as  to 
him — let  him  keep  out  of  my  way  if  he  can. 
Whatever  happens,  it  is  all  on  your  head." 

I  brushed  resolutely  past  him  without  an- 
other word,  and  pushed  on  down  the  lane  at  a 
steady,  rapid  pace,  not  once  looking  behind  me 
until  I  came  to  a  turn  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  Then  I  stopped  and  cautiously  glanced 
round.  The  lane  was  quite  deserted — no  hu- 
man being  in  sight.  I  had  passed  the  patii- 
way  that  led  to  Dodd's  house.  And,  indeed, 
I  had  resolved  that  I  would  not  go  there.  I 
could  not  at  that  moment  have  endured  Alice's 
sharp  eyes  and  voluble  tongue.  I  was  panting 
and  trembling  like  a  hunted  creature;  albeit 
not  with  fear,  or  not  all  with  fear.  I  sat  down 
on  a  green  knoll  beneath  a  hedge-row  tree 
and  buried  ray  throbbing  head  in  my  hands. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

I  WAS  roused  by  hearing  footsteps  coming 
along  the  road  toward  me.  For  an  instant  the 
dread  came  over  me  that  it  might  be  Lacer  re- 
turning. I  looked  up  resolutely,  but  was  re- 
assured by  a  glimpse  I  had  of  a  man's  figure 
very  different  from  his  —  much  shorter  and 
slighter — walking  briskly  along.  I  rose  and 
moved  confusedly  on  in  the  direction  toward 
Horsingham  without  again  looking  round. 

When  I  began  to  walk  I  found  my  limbs 
tremble  under  me,  and  my  head  was  hot  and 
aching.     But  I  went  on. 

The  approaching  person  soon  overtook  me, 
and  spoke  to  me  by  name — "  Miss  Furness  ! 
Miss  Anne  !'' 
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It  was  Dodd.  He  looked  more  surprised  to 
find  me  than  I  thought  he  need  have  done,  see- 
ing that  I  was  still  so  near  to  my  uncle  Cud- 
berry's  house,  and  that  I  was  accustomed  to 
walk  out  in  solitary  independence. 

But  his  next  words  explained  his  surprise, 
and  made  me  turn  hot  and  then  cold. 

"  Why,  it  is  you,  Miss  Anne  !  I  wasn't  sure 
when  I  first  saw  you  talking  to  that  Mr.  Smith." 

"  I  was  coming  from  Woolling — I  have  been 
at  my  uncle's,"  I  stammered  out,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  I  was  saying.  The  consciousness  that 
my  manner  must  appear  strange  and  confused 
increased  my  confusion  almost  to  agony,  al- 
though I  doubtless  appeared  more  self-possess- 
ed than  I  was  in  reality. 

"I  had  heerd  that  this  chap  went  to  see  the 
doctor — 3'our  grandfather,  miss  —  but  I  didn't 
know  as  you  knew  him  too,"  pursued  Dodd, 
casting  an  inquisitive  side  glance  at  me  as  he 
spoke.  I  suppose  my  face  startled  him,  for  he 
cried,  "  How  white  you  are,  Miss  Anne  I 
Ain't  you  well  ?" 

"I  have  a  racking  headache,  and  feel  very 
weak,"  I  answered. 

"  Lord  bless  ye,  miss,  come  q^ong  back  wi' 
me  to  the  Royal  Oak  and  rest  ye,  and  let  my 
missis  get  you  something.     Do,  now  !" 

"  No — no,  thank  you,  Dodd  ;  I  would  rather 
go  home." 

"But  you  shall  drive  home,  miss,  when 
you've  rested  a  bit.  I'm  sure  you  ought  never 
to  think  of  walking  wi'  your  head  so  bad  !" 

But  I  was  obdurate.  I  was  resolved  to  go 
home  at  once  ;  and  Dodd,  finding  me  so,  ceased 
to  importune  me.  He  asked  leave  to  walk  with 
me  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  lane,  as  he  was  go- 
ing in  that-  direction.  "Not  but  it's  safe 
enough  hereabouts,  as  ever  I  heerd  on,"  he 
added.  "There  wouldn't  be  any  fear  of  a 
lady  getting  annoyed  if  she  happened  to  be 
walking  by  herself.  No  tramps  nor  raga- 
muffins frequents  this  lane." 

Then,  after  a  momentary  pause,  and  another 
curious  glance  at  me,  he  said,  "  Though,  to  be 
sure,  it  isn't  always  the  raggcdest  chaps  as  are 
the  biggest  rascals." 

I  made  an  effort  to  answer  unconcernedly. 
"  Oh,  I  never  feel  alarmed  in  this  neighborhood, 
Dodd.  I  have  known  every  road  and  lane  and 
meadow  in  it  from  a  child  ;  and  all  the  cot- 
tagers too.     I  am  at  home  here, " 

"  Ah,  but  there's  a  good  many  more  strangers 
about  than  there  used  to  be." 

I  was  silent. 

"  There's  that  gent  you  was  talking  to,  miss; 
lies  a  stranger,"  continued  Dodd.  He  had  ap- 
proached the  subject  circuitously,  which  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  puzzled  and  vaguely 
suspicious.  It  was  not  out  of  the  range  of  a 
Horsingham  imagination  that  my  grandfather 
and  I  should  have  mercenary  reasons  for  keep- 
ing our  acquaintance  witli  "Mr.  Smith"  pri- 
vate. And  yet  to  one  who  knew  my  grand- 
father as  well  as  Dodd  knew  him  it  surely  must 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 


he  should  scheme  to  obtain  any  peculiar  privi- 
leges by  means  of  the  chief  personage  in  a  com- 
pany of  speculators  ! 

But  whatever  it  was  that  Dodd  surmised,  I 
could  ask  for  no  explanation  from  him.  I  walk- 
ed on  silently,  and  suffering  in  mind  and  body, 
I  parted  from  Dodd  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and 
reached  home  without  further  adventure. 

My  headache  furnished  a  real  and  sufficient 
excuse  for  going  at  once  to  my  own  room  ;  as 
also  for  my  having  returned  without  visiting 
Alice  Dodd,  as  I  had  meant  to  do, 

Donald  and  my  grandfather  had  not  come 
back  from  their  country  expedition.  They  had 
gone  chiefly  to  look  at  a  horse  which  Donald 
thought  of  buying j  "and,"  said  my  mother, 
"it  is  a  great  pity  you  were  not  able  to  go  to 
Alice's  house,  for  your  grandfather  said  that 
their  errand  would  take  him  and  Donald  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Diggleton's  End.  And 
you  might  have  come  home  all  together." 

I  felt  very  miserable  as  I  lay  with  closed  eyes 
on  my  bed,  revolving  painfully  in  my  mind  the 
unexpected  incident  of  my  meeting  with  Lacer. 
My  mother  had  left  me  to  myself,  under  the 
impression  that  I  might  get  some  sleep.  But 
sleep  was  far  from  my  aching  brain. 

Would  Gervase  Lacer  leave  Horsingham,  as 
I  had  urged  him  to  do?  Was  I  not  bound  by 
my  promise  "not  to  betray  him"  to  keep  his 
presence  here  a  secret  even  from  Donald  ?  If 
Lacer  Avere  once  away,  I  could  tell  Donald  every 
thing.  At  the  bottom  of  my  heart  there  was  a 
great  dread  of  these  two  men  being  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other. 

I  remained  in  my  room  during  the  remainder 
of  that  evening.  I  was,  in  truth,  suffering  very 
severely  from  headache,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
my  grandfather's  voice,  loud  and  hearty,  when 
he  returned  about  seven  o'clock,  while  my 
room  was  still  light,  notwithstanding  that  moth- 
er had  taken  the  precaution  of  drawing  the 
white  curtains  across  the  Avindow.  Then  there 
was  a  hush  in  the  house.  Donald  and  grand- 
father had  been  told  that  I  was  unwell,  and 
would  not  disturb  me.  Once  I  heard  my  grand- 
father's chamber  door  open  and  shut  softly,  and 
his  footstep,  very  light  and  cautious,  on  the 
stair.  Finally,  after  it  had  long  been  as  near 
dark  as  it  was  to  be  all  the  summer  night,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  soundly. 

"  Mr.  Donald's  dear  love,  miss,  and  he  hopes 
you  have  rested  well  and  are  better." 

These  words  were  the  first  I  heard  next 
morning,  and  Eliza  stood  by  my  bedside  with  a 
little  note  in  her  hand.  The  note  was  from 
Donald,  and  contained  the  following  words  : 

"  Dearest, — I  am  obliged  to  go  away  early 
without  waiting  to  see  you.  A  strange  thing 
has  happened,  of  which  I  must  speak  to  you 
this  afternoon  when  we  meet.  Be  well,  dar- 
ling, when  I  come  back.  I  grieved  so  for  your 
headache!  Your  own,  D.  A." 

What  was  the  "  strange  thing"  that  had  hap- 
pened I  had  no  chance  of  learning  from  any 
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one  at  Mortlands  until  Donald's  return,  for  my 
grandfather  was  away  also,  whether  witli  Don- 
ald or  on  other  business  of  his  own  he  had  not 
stated. 

I  was  tormented  all  the  morning  by  conjec- 
tures and  apprehensions  lest  the  "strange  thing" 
whicli  Donald  had  to  tell  me  should  prove  to 
have  reference  to  Gervase  Lacer.  But  about 
mid-day  a  diversion  was  forcibly  given  to  my 
thoughts  by  a  visit  from  Tilly  Cudberry.  She 
Iiad  not  bestowed  much  notice  on  the  inmates 
of  Mortlands  since  leaving  it  for  the  house  of 
her  new  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  How- 
ever, on  this  day  she  appeared  among  us  in 
quite  an  excited  state  ;  and  before  uttering  any 
of  the  usual  greetings  she  exclaimed,  looking 
round  upon  my  mother,  Mrs.  Abram,  and  mc, 
as  we  sat  in  the  parlor,  "  Tlie  Nixons  got  theirs 
this  morning  !     Have  you  had  yours  yet?" 

Poor  Judith  edged  up  a  little  nearer  to  me 
and  murmured,  faintly,  "Got  what?  Anne, 
is  it  any  thing  catching,  love  ?'' 

'''■'■  Third  daughter!'  I  hope  it's  marked 
enough  !  Why  publish  that  to  the  i)arish  ?  I 
should  have  thought  'daughter'  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  myself.  But  third  daugh- 
ter!— I  never  knew  any  thing  so  marked  in  all 
my  life!" 

A.  this  enigmatical  utterance  Mrs.  Abram's 
bewilderment  was  so  complete  that  she  looked 
absolutely  scared.  I  hastened  to  relieve  her 
mind  by  saying : 

"You  are  speaking  of  the  cards  of  invitation 
to  Clementina's  wedding,  are  you  not,  Tilly  ? 
Y''es  ;  ours  came  this  morning." 

"This  day  fortnight.  Ha!  Very  well — 
very  well!"  (This  with  a  nod  of  the  head  fidl 
of  mysterious  meaning.)  "Mrs.  Nixon  means 
to  wear  a  sky-blue  moire;  and  if  silk  velvet 
was  suitable  to  the  time  of  year  there's  no  rea- 
son on  earth  why  she  sliouldn't  have  that. 
Money  is  no  object.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Ilodgekinson  will  bedizen  herself  at  a  fine 
rate  on  the  occasion  ;  but  Mrs.  Nixon  can  cut 
out  Mrs.  Ilodgekinson,  I  should  hope  !  A  sky- 
blue  moire',  and  corn-flowers  in  her  bonnet. 
Such  is  her  present  intention.  But  I  beg  you 
not  to  mention  it  to  any  of  the  Woolling  peo- 
ple, for  they  would  be  quite  capable  of  taking  a 
mean  advantage,  and  telling  Mrs.  Hodgekin- 
son.  And  then  nothing  would  prevent  that 
woman  from  wearing  sky-blue  and  corn-flow- 
ers herself!" 

"And  yon,  Tilly,"  said  my  mother,  willing 
to  divert  the  wrath  whicli  the  mention  of  ]Mrs. 
Hodgekinson  always  excited  in  our  fair  cousin's 
breast,  "  what  diO  you  mean  to  wear  on  the  great 
occasion?  You  and  Henrietta  arc  to  be  bride- 
maids,  of  course  ?"' 

Tilly's  face  was  a  study,  and,  I  confess,  an 
utterly  inscrutable  one  to  me,  as,  drawing  her- 
self up  with  a  jerk,  she  made  answer: 

"Bride-maids?  Of  course — oli,  of  course  I 
At  the  Avedding  of  pa's  third  daughter!  No 
doubt.  And  as  to  wearing — wliat  iloes  it  mat- 
ter what  /wear!     INIiss  Cudberry  of  Woolling 


used  to  be  considered  rather  a  feature  fn  her 
own  house,  Mrs.  George,  so  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  thinking  she  would  be  so  still ;  but  you're 
sadly  behind  the  times,  I  can  assure  you.  We 
have  altered  all  that.  The  feature  at  Woolling 
is  pa's  third  daughter,  not  Miss  Cudberry.  Oh 
dear,  no  !" 

To  this  speech  there  was  no  reply  to  be 
made — at  least  none  of  a  peaceable  and  concil- 
iatory nature.  But  fortunately  our  silence  had 
no  depressing  effect  on  Tilly.  She  was  in  a 
state  of  surprising  high  spirits.  I  say  "sur- 
prising," because  it  was  but  a  short  time  ago 
that  any  reference  to  her  sister's  approaching 
marriage,  and  to  what  she  was  pleased  to  term 
"  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son's  disgraceful  treach- 
ery" to  herself,  would  have  sufficed  to  make  her 
assume  an  air  of  gloomy  grandeur,  as  of  one  in- 
jured past  redress.  But  now,  althougli  bitter 
and  scornful,  she  was  certainly  not  gloomy. 
Indeed,  she  chattered  on  at  so  unmerciful  a 
rate,  was  so  vivacious  and  discursive,  treated 
us  to  so  many  anecdotes  of  her  friends  the 
Nixons  (not  entirely  exempting  them,  however, 
from  ridicule  and  censure ;  she  was  too  true  a 
Cudberry  at  hciart  to  spare  any  one  altogether), 
that  Judith  fairly  closed  her  eyes  and  gave  a 
little  groan,  under  the  painful  effort  of  trying  to 
follow  the  vagaries  of  Tilly's  erratic  discourse. 
Mother  and  I  listened  quietly,  occasionally  ex- 
changing a  glance  of  amazement,  and  once  or 
twice  a  faint  smile  flitted  across  mother's  foce. 
Smiles  were  so  rare  there  now  that  I  felt  almost 
grateful  to  Tilly  for  having  called  them  up. 

At  length  Tilly  rose  to  go  away.  And  hav- 
ing said  "good-by"  graciously  to  mc,  and  with 
])itying  patronage  to  Mrs.  Abram,  she  approach- 
ed my  mother's  sofa,  and,  after  an  instant's  hes- 
itation, bent  down  and  kissed  lier. 

"  Good-hy,  Mrs.  George,"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
that  was  almost  soft  for  her.  Then  she  added, 
rather  more  debonairly,  "I  dare  say  it  may  bo 
some  time  before  I  see  you  again." 

"Why  so,  Tilly?  Are  you  going  to  cut  us 
altogether  ?"  I  asked,  laughingly. 

Tilly  ansAvered  as  though  my  mother  \va<X 
spoken.  "No,  jNIrs.  George;  /ain't  going  to 
cut  you.  If  there  is  to  be  any  cutting  it  won't 
come  from  me — at  least  as  ftir  as  the  Mort- 
lands people  are  concerned.  As  to  the  Wool- 
ling peo])le,  circumstances  must  wholly  deter- 
mine. The  Woolling  people  must  take  their 
chance.  I  have  sacrificed  myself  quite  enough 
already  for  tlie  Woolling  peoi)le." 

And  Avith  this  mysterious  s])cech  slic  took  her 
departure. 

"I  don't  understand  Tilly  to-day  at  all," 
said  my  mother. 

"Oh,  doiit  you?"  cried  ]Mrs.  Abram,  huski- 
ly, and  clasping  her  hands  with  fervor.  "  I  am 
so  glad!" 

"For  goodness  sake,  why  should  \'0U  be  glad 
of  that,  my  dear  Judith  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

"  Oh,  because — because  I  began  to  be  afraid, 
dear,  that  not  understanding  her  was  all  the 
fault  of  my  poor  brain.      It  is  not  so  clear,  ai 
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times,  as  it  should  be,  I  am  aware.  And  do 
you  know,  Lucy — I  don't  know  wlietlier  it  has 
ever  happened  to  you  or  to  Anne — but  really 
and  truly,  when  Miss  Cudberry  is  talking,  I 
very  often  don't  know  whether  it's  inside  my 
own  head  or  outside !  It's  a  very  curious  sensa- 
tion, and  I  dare  say  cleverer  persons  than  I  am 
may  not  feel  it.  But  with  me,  I  assure  you 
that  when  I  have  been  listening  to  Miss  Cud- 
berry  for  a  little  while  there  comes  a  great 
buzzing  in  my  ears,  and  my  head  swims,  and  I 
don't  understand  one  syllable  she  is  saying.  I 
suppose,"  added  poor  Judith,  with  a  plaintive 
sigh,  "it's  his  doing." 

It  was  close  upon  our  dinner-hour,  and  we 
were  still  discussing  Tilly's  newly  developed 
emancipation  from  the  family  traditions,  when 
grandfather  came  home  alone.  Donald,  he 
said,  had  sent  word  that  he  should  be  detained 
in  the  country,  and  might  not  be  home  until 
quite  evening.  Already,  for  a  long  time,  Don- 
ald had  taken  on  himself  the  more  laborious 
part  of  grandfather's  practice — nearly  all  that 
lay  among  the  very  poor  patients,  for  example, 
whom  he  gratuitously  attended.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  not  infrequent  occurrence  for  Donald  to 
be  absent  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and 
my  mother  and  Mrs.  Abram  took  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  Donald's  prolonged  ab- 
sence might  not  be  connected  with  the  happen- 
ing of  the  "strange  thing"  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded in  his  note,  and  whether  grandfather 
knew  it,  and  what  it  was.  I  could  not  help, 
moreover,  watching  grandfather's  countenance, 
and  I  thought  I  detected  on  it  a  certain  amount 
of  i)reoccupation. 

Ilowever,  my  own  was,  in  truth,  the  only 
anxious  face  at  table.  Mother  was  cheerful  in 
her  quiet  way,  and  made  me  repeat  all  Tilly 
Cudberry's  odd  sayings  and  doings  for  grand- 
father's amusement.  He  listened  and  laughed, 
and  exclaimed  at  intervals,  "  What  an  incred- 
ible woman!  What  a  stupendous  woman!" 
And  when  poor  Mrs.  Abram — with  a  lugubri- 
ous reference  to  "/u'6"  adverse  influence — dole- 
fully related  the  mysterious  experience  she  un- 
derwent during  a  long  spell  of  Miss  Cudberry's 
eloquence,  and  especially  dwelt  on  her  painful 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  talking  were  out- 
side or  inside  her  own  head,  grandfather  im- 
mensely gratified  and  relieved  her  by  saying, 
"My  dear  Judith,  you  are  quite  right.  You 
have  aptly  described  a  sensation  which  Miss 
Cudberry's  conversation  has  frequently  pro- 
duced in  myself— only  I  have  never  been  able 
to  express  it." 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Abram  retired  to  her 
room  ;  mother  had  some  shawls  and  cushions 
carried  into  the  garden,  and  composed  herself 
on  a  rustic  bench  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and 
grandfather  sat  in  his  great  chair,  and  closed 
his  eyes  for  his  customary  after-dinner  sleep. 
Grand fiither  was  very  old  now,  and  needed  rest. 
I  was  painfully  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  I  wan- 
dered about  the  shrubberv,  or  seated  mvself  in 


the  shadow  of  a  tree,  only  to  rise  and  walk 
about  again  after  a  minute  or  two.  At  length 
in  my  restless  pacings  to  and  fro  I  came  to  the 
glass  door  of  the  dining-room,  which  stood  open 
to  admit  the  sweet  summer  air,  and  as  I  paused, 
looking  in,  grandfather's  eyes  unclosed  and  met 
mine,  and  he  beckoned  me  Avith  his  hand. 

"Grandfather,"  said  I,  advancing  to  him, 
"do  you  know  what  the  'strange  thing'  is 
Avhich  Donald  tells  me  has  happened?" 

"  Why,"  he  answered,  with  a  faint  smile  that 
just  flitted  across  his  face  and  was  gone,  "  1 
think  I  do  know.     But  it's  a  secret!" 

"It  is  nothing  painful — nothing  that  grieves 
you  or  Donald,  is  it  ?"  I  as;:ed,  a  good  deal  re-  ' 
lieved  by  his  manner. 

"Not  at  all !  not  at  all !  I  never  knew  you 
curious  before,  little  Nancy."  He  looked  at 
me  more  searchingly  than  he  had  hitherto  done, 
and  then  added,  in  a  graver  tone :  "  It  is  a  queer 
business,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  all  a  fond  im- 
agination on  the  part  of  Dodd  ;  but  in  any  case 
it  is  best  not  to  speak  of  it  incautiously.  I  had 
special  reasons  for  saying  no  word  on  the  sub- 
ject before  your  dear  mother,  for  it  would  have 
touched  upon  the  time  of  her  great  sorrow,  and 
we  can  not  be  too  careful  not  to  set  that  chord 
quivering." 

It  was,  indeed,  no  overstrained  precaution  on 
our  part  to  avoid  the  least  allusion — or,  at  all 
events,  the  least  sudden  allusion — to  that  dread- 
ful period  in  mother's  presence.  A  careless 
word  might  at  any  time  have  brought  back  tlic 
hysterical  convulsions  which  had  so  prostrated 
her  strength. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "this  'strange  thing'  has 
reference  in  some  way  to — " 

"To  that  time — to  that  time,  little  Nancy. 
Don't  look  so  distressed,  my  child.  It  is  noth- 
ing with  which  our  feelings  are  mucli  concern- 
ed, after  all." 

He  bent  down  to  caress  the  dog  that  lay  at 
his  feet,  and  said,  as  he  played  with  the  animal 
and  stroked  it,  "Now  you  know,  little  Nancy, 
how  certain  people  scolded  me,  and  lectured 
me,  and  strove  to  show  me  the  error  of  my 
ways,  Avhen  I  professed  to  have  my  suspicions 
of  the  i)recious  '  Company'  and  the  precious 
'  City  gentleman'  at  the  head  of  it  I  Well,  wait 
a  while  !  wait  a  while  !  Suppose  it  should  turn 
out  that  this  Mr.  Smith—  My  child,  what  is 
the  matter?" 

He  had  been  talking  on  cheerfully,  and  in  a 
half-bantering  tone,  still  stroking  the  dog ;  but 
on  lifting  his  eyes  to  my  face  his  tone  changed, 
and  as  he  took  my  hand  his  own  hand  trembled. 

"  Will  they  meet?"  I  cried.  "  Will  Donald 
come  in  contact  with  this  man?"  Then  in  a 
moment  I  was  breathlessly  pouring  out  the  story 
of  my  interview  with  Gervase  Lacer.  I  told 
him  every  thing — Lacer's  profession  of  repent- 
ance and  his  promises  of  amendment ;  then  his 
jealousy  and  anger  against  Donald  ;  and  final- 
ly my  promise  not  to  betray  him,  if  he  would 
leave  our  neighborhood  and  seek  to  molest  me 
no  more.     It  had  seemed  so  unlikely  that  Don- 
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aid  should  cross  l:is  path  in  any  -way  that  I 
had  hoped  Lacer  might  depart  without  seeing 
him.  But  now  an  unforeseen  circumstance 
appeared  to  threaten  the  evil  I  so  dreaded. 
Grandfather  turned  on  me  a  face  of  wonder, 
but  lie  did  not  interrupt  me  by  a  single  word. 
\yhen  1  had  finished  he  said,  smoothing  my 
hand  re-assuringly : 

"No,  no;  no,  no,  my  child;  don't  fear  for 
Donald.  The  scoundrel's  threats  make  no  im- 
pression on  me.  Such  rascals  don't  talk  of  it 
beforehand  when  tliey  mean  mischief.  It  was 
all  said  to  frighten  you.  What  a  despicable 
villain  it  is!"  He  uttered  the  last  exclamation 
with  sudden  heat  and  violence.  He  liad  been 
speaking  before  in  a  pondering  tone,  with  his 
head  bent  down. 

But  I  was  far  from  feeling  re-assured. 

"  Oh,"  I  cried,  "  I  would  give  tlie  world  that 
Gervase  Lacer  were  fairly  away  from  this  place  I 
I  can  not  breathe  freely  while  he  is  lingering 
here.     xVnd  for  mother's  sake,  too — " 

Grandfather  suddenly  rose  up  from  his  chair 
with  more  vigor  of  movement  than  I  had  seen 
in  him  for  many  a  day,  and  rang  so  peremptory 
a  peal  at  the  bell  as  brought  Eliza  to  the  din- 
ing-room door  much  quicker  than  was  her  wont. 


He  then  ordered  that  the  pony  should  be  liar- 
ncssed,  and  the  groom  told  to  make  ready  to 
accompany  bis  master  at  once.  His  orders 
were  habitually  obeyed  with  promptitude,  but 
on  this  occasion  an  unusual  degree  of  speed 
was  infused  into  the  groom's  movements. 

"What  will  you  say  to  me  if  I  can  get  rid  of 
this  fellow  at  once?  Get  rid  of  him  so  that  he 
shall  never  more  trouble  Horsingham  ?  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  way  I"  said  my  grandfather. 
And  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  hur- 
ried into  the  hall,  where  he  stood  impatiently 
pulling  on  his  driving  gloves. 

The  chaise  was  brought  round  so  quickly  that 
I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  ask  any  questions  be- 
fore grandfather  stepped  into  the  little  vehicle. 
In  reply  to  my  hurried  word  or  two  of  inquiry 
he  merely  said  :  "I  believe  there  is  a  way,  little 
Nancy.  Tell  your  mother  I  am  gone  on  busi- 
ness. When  Donald  comes  back — if  he  re- 
turns before  I  do — say  the  same  to  him,  and 
ask  him  to  await  my  return  for  an  explanation. 
Let  no  one  be  uneasy  if  I  am  late.  God  bless 
thee,  child;  good-byl" 

I  heard  him  say  to  the  groom,  "Take  the 
nearest  way  to  Market  Diggleton;'  and  then 
the  chaise  rolled  awav. 
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"  The  way  was  loug,  the  whid  was  cold ; 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray- 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  hv  an  orphan  bov: 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 
Who  smig  of  Border  chivalry."' 

THIS  was  the  strain  Avhich  sixty-six  years 
ago  caught  the  ear  and  touched  the  heart  ^ 
of  England  and  America  ;  and  the  "  Lay  of  the  i 
Last  Minstrel,"  of  which  these  were  the  open- I 
ing  lines,  was  the  first  famous  work  of  what  was  ! 
probably  the  most  remarkable  literary  career  in 
histoiy.  Eor  twenty-five  years  Walter  Scott  was 
the  literary  chief  of  his  time.  Even  Byron  did 
not  disturb  his  supremacy,  although  the  superi- 
ority of  his  poetic  genius  was  not  denied.  But 
Byron  did  not  rival  Scott  in  creative  imagina- 
tion ;  and  "  Childe  Harold"  and  "  The  Corsair" 
can  hardly  expect  to  survive  with  the  "Antiquary"' 
and  Jeanie  Deans.  Scott  was  not  first  known, 
however,  by  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  " 
After  nourishing  his  youth  upon  the  libraries 
into  which  early  ill  health  and  natural  inclination 
threw  him,  feeding  his  imagination  upon  the  ro- 
mantic traditions  of  the  most  romantic  of  North- 
ern lands,  and  instinctively  recoiling  from  the 
profession  of  the  law,  for  which  he  had  prepared 
himself,  he  began  his  career  by  publishing,  when 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  some  translations 
from  the  German.  That  of  Biirger's  * '  Leonore" 
is  still  familiar  from  its  two  lines  . 

"  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  go, 
Splash,  splash,  across  the  sea." 

When  he  was  thirty  he  published  his  first  original 


ballads  in  Lewis's  "  Tales  of  Wonder, "  The 
next  year  the  "  ^Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der,'" and  in  1804  "Thomas  of  Ercildoune's  Sir 
Tristram,"  with  a  dissertation  and  glossary  ;  and 
in  1805,  when  he  was  thirty-four,  the  "Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel." 

In  this  same  year  a  large  part  of  "  Waverley" 
was  written  and  announced,  but  it  was  thrown 
aside  at  the  suggestion  of  some  discriminating 
friend  until  eight  or  nine  years  afterward,  when 
Scott  found  It  by  chance  and  finished  it.  An- 
other discriminating  friend  begged  him  not  to 
endanger  the  fame  he  had  gained  by  "  ]Marmion" 
by  publishing  another  poem,  which  was  the 
"Lady  of  the  Lake."  But  Scott  Mas  wiser 
than  his  friends.  The  other  poems — not,  indeed, 
of  an  equal  excellence — followed  rapidly  until 
1814,  when  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles"'  appeared, 
and  in  the  same  year  "Waverley  ;  or,  'Tis  Sixty 
Years  Since,"  Eor  seventeen  years  longer  the 
wonderful  series  begun  by  "  Waverley"'  con- 
tinued;  and  in  1832,  in  a  cloud  of  misfortunes, 
and  with  the  tender  pity  of  the  world,  the  man 
who  had  done  more  to  delight  his  fellows,  and 
who  was  more  universally  beloved  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  died. 

His  impression  was  so  profound  upon  his  own 
generation  that  there  are  men  still — "tis  sixty 
years  since  they  were  young — wlio  feel  as  if  a 
large  part  of  human  genius  perished  with  him. 
They  admit  no  peer,  no  rival,  of  Scott,  He  and 
Shakespeare  are  to  them  the  great  glories  of  the 
English  name  ;  for  Scott,  although  a  Scotch- 
man in  the  truest  sense,  yet  belongs  to  English 
literature. 

The  late  Professor  Ticknor  was  one  of  those 
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who  belonged  to  the  prime  of  the  Scott  epoch. 
He  grew  up  with  him,  as  it  were.  He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Abbotstbrd,  and  was  very  fond  of 
talking,  in  a  very  interesting  vein,  of  the  great 
Magician.  Some  years  since  a  lecture  was  de- 
livered in  Boston  upon  Dickens,  who  was  praised 
with  much  the  same  warmth  of  admiration  that 
Professor  Ticknor  had  always  felt  for  Scott. 
The  professor  was  present,  and  listened  with 
amazement  to  the  homage  offered  to  what  must 
have  seemed  to  a  Scott  Tory  a  kind  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  thrust  upon  the  royal  line,  and  he 
went  out,  saying  pleasantly,  "Who  is  this  Dick- 
ens ?     I  must  look  him  up." 

The  persons  of  whom  we  speak  read  Scott 
with  aggressive  exclusiveness.  The  Easy  Chair 
knew  one  who  used  to  read  the  "Antiquaiy" 
and  some  others  once  a  year.  It  w^as  apparent- 
ly a  religious  act,  a  solemn  pleasure ;  and  noth- 
ing was  more  entertaining  than  the  impatient 
curtness  with  which  this  gentleman  used  to  dis- 
claim any  familiarity  with  the  later  story-tellers. 
Dickens  was  merely  a  farceur;  Thackeray  a 
gentlemanly  sort  of  author ;  Bulwer — ah,  yes, 
Buhver  had  something  of  the  grand  style.  But 
the  others,  and  especially  the  Avomen —  No, 
it  was  really  impossible  :  one  page  of  Scott  was 
worth  all  their  chapters.  His  conversation 
teemed  with  "  Waverley"  allusions,  and  it  gave  a 
fresh  impression  of  the  fertility  and  catholicity  of 
Scott  to  observe  how  his  characters  and  his  hu- 
mor seemed  to  fit  every  circumstance  of  contem- 
porary life.  And  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  the 
others  of  what  might  be  called  the  High-Church 
of  Scott  believers,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  that 
love  of  the  man  was  an  essential  part  of  the  ad- 
miration. The  simple  heartiness,  the  shaggy 
sincerity,  the  ample  and  sweet  humor,  the  satis- 
factory simplicity  of  the  man  deepened  and  con- 
firmed the  enthusiasm  for  his  genius.  And,  in- 
deed, to  be  so  loved,  and  still  loved  so  after  a 
generation — to  die  amidst  more  genuine  sorrow 
in  two  worlds  than  ever  waited  upon  the  death  of 
a  king  in  any  country,  was  a  final  test  of  the  real 
quality  of  the  man. 

When  the  monument  was  finished  at  Edin- 
burgh the  orator  said  that,  except  Shakespeare, 
no  one  had  ever  given  so  much  innocent  pleasure 
to  so  many  people  as  Scott.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble that  Scott  is  much  more  familiarly  known  and 
has  actually  given  very  much  more  pleasure  than 
Shakespeare.  For  in  English  literature  it  is  nec- 
essary always  to  except  Shakesj)eare,  as  in  Ameri- 
can history  Washington  is  always  excepted.  Yet 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  persons  in  both 
countries  who  are  like  Thackeray's  good  lady, 
who  declared  that  she  "adored  Mrs,  Hemans, 
and  said  she  liked  Shakespeare,  but  didn't."  No- 
body merely  pretends  to  like  Scott,  Both  the 
familiarity  with  him  and  the  love  of  him  are 
genuine. 

Yet  no  man  can  escape  his  temperament,  his 
instinctive  sympathies,  and  in  Scott's  stories,  as 
in  his  life,  the  natural  bent  of  the  man  is  evident. 
As  he  came  of  age  the  French  revolution  began. 
While  he,  an  invalid  lad,  was  reading  romances 
in  quiet  libraries  the  thunder  of  that  terrible  tem- 
pest was  angrily  muttering.  Fascinated  by  the 
tragical  or  poetical  legends  of  Scotland,  he  did 
not  liear  the  women  of  Paris  marching  upon  Ver- 
sailles, nor  comprehend  that  the  uproar  in  France 
was  the  fierce  death-throe  of  a  social  svstem.    Yet 


the  blood  of  that  old  system  ran  in  his  veins.  His 
awakening  genius  was  touched  and  inspired  by 
its  romance,  and  "  Wha'U  be  king  but  Charlie  ?*" 
was  the  last  song  that  vaguely  dropi)ed  from  his 
lips  as  that  glimmering  genius  expired.  He  was 
a  natural  Tory,  and  the  bent  was  confirmed  by 
all  that  early  training  in  his  native  history.  An 
ancestral  aura  invested  him  from  the  begiiming. 
The  very  first  note  of  the  first  canto  of  his  first 
poem  celebrates  the  glory  of  his  own  name. 
Jiranksome  Tower  was  the  castle  of  Branxholm, 
lying  upon  the  Teviot,  about  three  miles  above 
Hawick,  In  1570  "  the  castle  was  repaired  and 
enlarged  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  its  brave  possess- 
or," and  over  an  arched  door  is  inscribed  a  mor- 
al verse  which  the  poet  must  often  have  remem- 
bered : 

"  In  world  is  naught  Nature  has  wrought  what  shall 

last  aye; 

Therefore  serve  God ;  keep  well  the  rod :  thy  fame 

shall  not  deca}% 

Sir  Wai-ter  Scott,  of  Branxholm,  Knight, 

Margaret  Douglas,  15T1," 

But  he  was  Tory  through  his  imagination  and 
his  heart.  So  in  his  stories,  w  hile  the  old  order  is 
unquestioned,  and  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  birth 
and  blood  and  rank  have  their  full  traditional  val- 
ue, his  broad  human  sympathy,  and  the  humor 
which  is  the  natural  corrective  of  conservatism, 
opened  to  him  the  most  generous  range  of  por- 
traiture. Jeanie  Deans,  the  noblest  woman  m  lit- 
erature since  Shakespeare,  is  a  daughter  of  the 
people,  who  will  not  tell  a  lie  to  save  a  sister's  life. 
He  deals  with  human  nature  in  his  tales,  but  al- 
ways as  a  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  when  the  Tory 
sympathy  and  tendency  expressed  themselves  in 
the  affairs  of  actual  life,  and  the  skeleton  which 
he  so  fondly  drai)ed  at  will  in  his  libi-ary  stood 
stripped  in  the  market-place,  it  was  ghastly  to 
see.  Sir  Weaker  Scott,  lord  "of  Branxholm  on 
the  Teviot,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a  doubtful  day, 
was  poetic  to  every  beholder.  But  Sir  Walter 
Scott  presiding  at  a  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  Reform  bill,  or  gravely  asking  to.  keep  as  an 
heir-loom  the  glass  from  which  the  vulgar  liber- 
tine, George  the  Fourth,  had  drunk  his  toddy,  is 
not  a  cheerful  spectacle  or  thought. 

Perhaps  his  interest  in  his  figures  was  not  as 
men,  but  as  what  we  call  characters.  It  was  the 
perception  of  a  humorist  in  the  old  sense.  There 
was  no  mure  question  in  his  mind  of  the  justice 
or  propriety  of  the  relations  which  existed  ni  the 
society  he  observed  than  there  w\as  in  the  mind 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  And  the  French 
revolution,  instead  of  suggesting  to  him  by  its 
very  terrors  doubts  of  the  old  system,  seemed 
to  him,  as  to  Burke,  who  had  really  the  same 
natural  Toryism,  only  an  illustration  of  the  hor- 
rible consequence  of  subverting  it.  Indeed,  the 
worst  of  oppression  is  that  the  struggle  of  its 
overthrow  seems  to  discredit  liberty.  "  Yes,"  we 
can  firncy  Sir  Walter  or  any  Tory  exclaiming — 
"yes,  the  old  regime  was  imperfect,  perhaps  in 
some  points  culpable;  but  was  its  worst  estate, 
so  appalling  as  this?"  Injustice  binds  a  man's 
legs  until  they  almost  wither  under  him,  and  then 
W'hen  the  gyves  are  cut,  and  the  liberated  victim 
staggers  and  reels,  the  tyrant  remarks,  "Cer- 
tainly ;  I  told  you  that  he  could  not  walk." 

But  if  Scott's  Toryism  is  always  apparent  to 
reflection,  it  is  surely  not  obtrusive  nor  even  ob- 
servable by  the  fiiscinated  reader.     The  boy  sit- 
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ting  in  the  blossoming  apple-tree  and  swinging  ' 
liis  foot  as  he  follows  entranced  the  fortunes  of  | 
Ivanhoe ;   the  girl  in  her  chamber,  with  locked 
door,  poring  with  streaming  e3'es  over  the  be-  j 
trothal  of  Lucy  Ashton  ;  the  boy  and  girl,  with 
aching  heart,  hearing  the  parting  words  of  Rebec-  | 
ca  to  Rowena  ;  the  man  and  woman  poring  over  j 
the  "Antiquary,"  the  "Legend  of  Montrose,"  j 
the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  or  '  "Waverley,"  are  , 
wholly  satisfied,  nor  ask  nor  think  of  any  thing  , 
beyond.     It  Is  the  master  power.     The  orator, 
the  statesman,  the  singer,  the  philosopher — they 
are  all  feeble  and  limited  beside  the  stor^^-teller,  j 
How  deeply  Thackeray  felt  this  of  his  own  voca- 
tion !     He  s})ent  a  large  sum  of  money  once  to 
get  into  Parliament:    "And,  l:Sir,"  he  said,  aft- 
erward, when   speaking  of  it,  "thank  God,  I; 
failed,  and  fate  is  welcome  to  the  money."     In-  i 
deed,  few  story-tellers  have  ever  moralized  so 
much  upon  the  story-teller. 

In  one  of  the  essays  in  "Sketches  and  Travels 
in  London,"  containing  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Brown,  the  elder,  in  that  metropolis, 
there  is  a  description  of  the  club  and  of  what  the 
elder  and  younger  Mr.  Brown  see  there.     They 
pass  from  room  to  room,  the  cicerone,  who  is  a 
preliminary  study  of  Major  Pendennis,  comment- 
ing as  they  go,  and  at  last  they  enter  the  library. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  eUler,  proceeds:  "What  a  calm 
and  pleasant  seclusion  the  library  presents  after 
the   bawl  and    bustle  of  the   newspaper-room ! 
Th  re  is  never  any  body  here.     English  gentle- 
men get  up  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  knowl- 
edge in  their  early  life  that  they  leave  off  read- 
ing soon  after  they  begin  to  shave,  or  never  look 
at  any  thing  but  a  newspaper.      How  pleasant 
this  room  is,  isn't  it?  with  its   sober  draperies 
and  long,  calm  lines  of  peaceful  volumes — noth- 
ing to  interrupt  the  quiet,  only  the  melody  of  Hor- 
ner's nose  as  he  liSs  aslee))  upon  one  of  the  sofas  ! 
What  is  he  reading?     Hah!  '  Pendennis,' No. 
VIL — hum !   let  us  pass  on.     Have  you  read 
'David  Copperfield,' by-the-way ?     How  beau- 
tiful it  is!-^how  charmingly  fresh  and  simple! 
In  those  admirable  touches  of  tender  humor — 
and  I  should  call  humor.  Bob,  a  mixture  of 
love  and  wit — who  can  equal  this  great  genius  ?  ! 
There  are  little  words  and  phrases  in  his  books  ! 
which  are  like  personal  benefits  to  the  reader.  I 
What  a  place  it  is  to  hold  in  the  affections  of  i 
men !      What  an  awful  responsibility  hanging 
over  the  writer !     What  man,  holding  such  a 
place,  and  knowing  that  his  words  go  forth  to 
vast  congregations  of  mankind — to  grown  folks,  ! 
to    their   childi-en,  and   perhaps   to   their   chil- 
dren's children — but  must  think  of  his  calling  i 
with  a  solemn  and  humble  heart !     May  love  | 
and  truth  guide  such  a  man  always !     It  is  an 
awful  prayer  :    may  Heaven  further  its  fulfill-  | 
ment!     And  then.  Bob,  let  the  Record  revile  ! 
him —     See,  here's  Horner  waking  up. — How  [ 
do  you  do,  Horner  ?"  I 

But  Scott  was  his  own  last  minstrel.     The 
^story-teller  in  his  A'iew  was  ])art  of  the  baronial 
household.     He  was  to  sit  below  the  salt  and  , 
entertain  the  guests  after  dinner.     In  speaking  ! 
of  Fielding,  he  says  that  it  is  the  business  of  j 
the  novelist  to  amuse  ;  and  Carlyle's  pathetic  re-  i 
gret  that  Scott  was  content  to  do  no  more  was 
refreshed  in  the  reader's  memory  by  tlie  affec-  i 
tionate  tribute  to  the  bard  of  Abbotsford,  in  the  i 
last  number  of  this  Magazine.     The  regret  is 


useless.  "I  was  bora  so,  mother,"  is  tlie  con- 
clusive reply.  The  prnise  is  that  Walter  Scott 
did  not  abuse  his  great  faculty  by  any  sophistry. 
There  is  no  wire-drawn,  speculative  morality  in 
his  stories.  They  have  all  the  heartiness  and 
health  of  their  author.  "He  was  the  last  man 
who  believed  in  shoulders,"  groaned  a  critic, 
who  declared  that  he  Avas  smothered  by  the  sen- 
timental licentiousness  or  sickly  goodishness  of 
the  modern  novel. 

Even  now,  when  he  has  been  so  long  at  rest, 
and  a  new  generation  has  arisen,  and  new  fames 
fill  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the 
tragedy  of  Scott's  last  years  without  a  poignant 
and  personal  sorrow  as  over  the  fate  of  a  dear 
friend.  Suddenly  the  misfortune  came  —  the 
enormous  losses  and  debts — and  he  put  the  great 
heart  and  the  great  shoulders  to  the  tremendous 
struggle.  The  beneficent  genius  that  had  so  long 
gayly  played  only  to  delight  the  fascinated  world 
was  in  a  moment  desperately  wrestling  with  death 
for  honor  and  existence.  He  owed  nearly  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and  of  this  vast  sum, 
by  strenuous  and  relentless  toil,  breaking  his 
heart  and  consuming  his  brain,  he  paid  within 
four  years  considerably  more  than  half  Alas ! 
he  paid  with  his  life  and  with  his  mind.  The 
cloud  fell  thicker  and  more  heavily.  His  wife 
died ;  every  thing  failed  but  his  own  heroism, 
and  the  love  and  pity  of  mankind.  There  are 
glimpses  in  the  memoirs  of  that  time — glimpses 
inexi)ressibly  sad — of  the  dying  man  in  Italy,  at 
Na])les,  upon  the  Gampagna.  It  is  only  the 
shadow  of  the  stalwart  Scott.  He  sits  for  hours 
gazing  upon  the  sea  ;  he  moves  restlessh^  about ; 
lie  repeats,  in  a  tone  so  mournful  that  the  heart 
breaks  to  liear,  snatches  of  the  old,  old  ballads 
that  his  youth  loved,  and  which  are  dear  to  all 
men  who  speak  his  language  because  he  loved 
them.  Then  he  comes  home  to  die.  Gentle  as 
a  child,  he  has  been  unspoiled  by  the  flattery  of 
a  world.  Through  the  mists  of  the  fast-fading 
mind  looks  out  that  true  and  tender  manhood 
which  is  forever  memorable.  "Be  a  good  man, 
my  dear,"  he  whispers  to  his  son-in-law.  Lock- 
hart,  and  on  a  soft  September  afternoon,  thirty- 
nine  years  ago,  with  all  the  windows  wide  open, 
and  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  murmuring 
upon  the  air,  while  his  children  knelt  around  the 
bed,  Walter  Scott  died,  "and  his  eldest  son  kiss- 
ed and  closed  his  eyes." 

In  his  case  that  prayer  which  we  quoted  of  one 
of  his  successors  Avas  fulfilled — "  May  love  and 
truth  guide  such  a  man  ahvays!"  For  of  any 
man  wjio  ever  held  so  large  a  ])lace  in  the  heart 
of  his  contemporaries  and  of  their  children,  and 
who  had  so  great  a  power,  could  it  be  more  truly 
said  than  of  Sir  Walter,  that  he  ivas  guided  al- 
wavs  bv  love  and  truth  ? 


IMr.  Easy  Chair — for  so  this  venerable  piece 
of  furniture  was  styled — was  recently  invited  to 
attend  the  exhibition  of  the  New  Traveling  Pan- 
orama in  Arcadia.  To  that  .pleasant  village 
among  the  hills  the  traveling  exhibitions  seldom 
come,  both  because  of  the  very  slight  promise  of  a 
remunerative  audience,  and  because  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  vigorous  little  village  of  Rocky 
River,  Avhcre  the  "works"  are,  and  there  is  a 
thriving  population  with  nothing  to  do  in  the 
evening.  Sometimes  a  conjuror  strays  into 
Arcadia,  and  we  all  sit  with  our  mouths  open, 
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intent  to  discover  how  tlie  money  slips  from  one 
hand  to  tlie  other,  where  the  ball  goes  to  in  the 
cup,  iind  where  the  rabbits  and  ribbons  and 
candy  are  concealed  that  he  pulls  out  of  Mr, 
Easy^  C^hair's  hat,  who,  in  secret,  subsequently 
vainly  tries  to  pull  any  tiling  as  valuable  out  of 
it.  For  we  know  in  Arcadia  that  the  artful 
magician  does  not  actually  find  squirrels  and 
baby  linen  in  hats  taken  at  random,  although  at 
the  present  i)rice  of  hats  in  the  city  it  might  be 
fairly  presumed  that  they  are  articles  of  a  gift 
enterprise  distribution,  in  which,  somewhere 
under  the  lining,  vast  treasures  would  be  dis- 
covered. One  of  the  hat  waggeries  of  the  last 
conjuror  who  came  to  Arcadia  is  still  told  with 
relish.  He  took  the  hat  of  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  and 
after  pulling  out  of  it  live  and  fancy  stock  of 
various  kinds,  he  held  it  up  and  showed  that  it 
was  empty. 

"The  truth  is,  that  is  its  normal  state,"  said 
Signor  Diabolus,  as  he  glanced  gravely  at  the 
owner  of  the  hat:  "there  is  generally  nothing 
in  this  hat;  and  now,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sud- 
denly brought  it  down  and  covered  the  head  of 
Deacon  Bladder,  the  most  solemnly  self-im- 
portant man  in  the  village — "  now  there  is  less 
than  ever." 

Deacon  Bladder  goes  no  more  to  see  the  show 
of  a  wandering  conjuror.  He  says  there's  noth- 
ing in  it.  Upon  which  the  boys  who  hear  him 
run  out  and  yelp  in  the  street,  "Just  what 
feignor  Diabolus  said !" 

And  once  there  came  a  horse-tamer,  who 
drove  from  the  next  town  Avithout  reins,  guiding 
his  horse  by  the  whip ;  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
all  went  into  the  doctor's  barn,  and  every  body 
who  had  a  vicious  horse  brought  him,  and  he 
was  tamed  as  eff'ectually  as  Karey  could  have 
tamed  him.  The  Arcadians  understand  horses, 
and  he  would  be  an  extremely  clever  gentleman 
who  should  be  able  to  take  tliem  in.  There  was 
plenty  of  fun  in  the  barn  that  afternoon  ;  for  in 
Arcadia  every  body  knows  every  body  else,  and 
nobody  is  afraid  to  say  a  good  thing  if  he  hap- 
pens to  think  of  it,  which  is  usually  the  chief 
difficulty.  There  was  one  very  forlorn  animal, 
Avhose  especial  vice  was  kicking,  and  avIio  seem- 
ed to  have  kicked  all  his  tail  away.  When  the 
horse-tamer  came  to  him  he  turned  blandly  to 
the  audience  upon  the  hayinow,  and  said,  with 
an  air  of  great  interest, 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  see  this 
horse — " 

"But  thereby  hangs  no  tale!"  said 'Bijah  ; 
and  after  the  little  volley  of  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed, the  horse-tamer,  or  The  Bucephalic  Con- 
queror, as  he  preferred  to  call  himself,  proceed- 
ed to  tame  the  kicker  without  further  ])reface. 

But  these  are  rare  delights  in  Arcadia.  The 
quiet  monotony  of  the  life  there  is  seldom  bro- 
ken. Sometimes  a  temperance  lecturer  or  even 
a  bishop  comes,  and  must  be  surprised  to  find 
himself  so  far  away  from  the  world,  and  in  a 
society  so  shrewd  and  natural.  But  the  only 
excitement  upon  which  we  can  surely  count  is 
the  daily  departure  and  arrival  of  the  stage- 
coach. That  is  still  the  event  in  Arcadia — as  it 
used  to  be  in  other  places  forty  years  ago — and 
that  foct  explains  why  the  bishop  and  the  tem- 
perance lecturer  are  likely  to  be  surprised.  They 
did  not  know,  probably,  that  there  were  still 
stage-coach  towns.     But  the  right  eyes  can  al- 


ways see  fairy-land  under  the  maples,  uecause 
tliey  know  how  and  where  to  look.  One  day 
when  some  of  us  had  made  \\\)  a  party  for 
Symmes's  Hole  and  were  returning,  who  shoidd 
we  see  but  General  lirown,  standing  in  the  door 
of  the  hotel  near  the  Hole.  For  his  part,  he 
could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

"Just  Heavens  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  where  did 
you  come  from  ?" 

"From  Arcadia," we  shouted,  in  chorus. 

"  How  do  you  get  to  Arcadia?"  asked  he. 

"Nobody  knows,"  answered  we. 

But  the  next  year  General  Brown  came  trot- 
ting tranquilly  into  town  one  evening  upon  his 
horse.  And  he  was  welcome ;  for  any  body 
who  can  find  the  way  to  Arcadia  unaided  is  in- 
stantly presented  witli  the  freedom  of  the  village 
in  a  cup  of  spring  water.  And  when  he  sits 
reading,  on  some  Avarm  summer  morning,  hear- 
ing only  the  rustle  of  the  maple  leaves,  and  the 
musical  clink  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  upon 
the  anvil,  in  his  shady  nook  beyond  the  yellow 
barn,  ringing  across  the  tobacco  field — for  Arca- 
dian tobacco  is  the  best  of  all — he  has  a  deep 
and  thankful  sense  of  rest  and  vacation  that 
possibly  even  Newport  and  Long  Branch  could 
not  aft'ord.  The  coming  of  the  New  Traveling 
Panorama  into  such  a  land  of  drowsihead  is, 
therefore,  an  awakening  sensation.  The  fore- 
running handbills,  which  are  nailed  up  in  the 
shop,  at  the  post-office,  and  at  the  hotel,  and 
which  are  dropped  into  every  yard  in  the  village, 
produce  such  an  excitement  among  the  children 
as  the  announcement  of  a  world-famous  singer 
or  actor  may  produce  among  older  people  else- 
where. 

There  was  one  of  tliese  modest  bills  pasted 
upon  our  soldiers'  monument,  but  the  sacrilege 
was  instantly  punished  by  its  indignant  i-emoval. 
The  modest  handbill  had  what  it  called  a  proc- 
lamation paragraph,  in  which  it  was  ])roclaimed 
to  mankind  that  the  old  system  of  immense  illus- 
trated placards  was  "jjlayed  out,"  and  that  the 
more  convenient  and  portable  bills,  which  brought 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  New  Traveling  Fanorama 
home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom,  were 
much  i)referable  and  more  cotiune  il  faut. 

"  Blast  the  French  lingo !"  said  'Bijah;  "small 
bills  are  chea]ier ;  that's  the  reason  :  cheap  and 
nasty."  And  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  want 
of  the  large,  enlivening  posters  cast  a  prejudice 
upon  the  promised  entertainment.  In  Arcadia 
we  have  plenty  of  time  to  contemi)late  all  the 
preliminary  details  of  the  enterprises  and  exhibi- 
tions which  apjjcal  to  our  sympathies  and  purses, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  very  exigent.  Like  the 
man  going  to  execution,  we  are  very  particular 
to  have  the  nosegay  in  our  button-hole.  In- 
deed, we  should  hardly  consider  ourselves  prop- 
erly hanged  without  it.  A  "show,"  therefore, 
which  entered  our  street  without  a  band  of  mu- 
sic in  a  gorgeous  triumphal  car  drawn  by  six 
fiery  dapple-gray  steeds  in  resplendent  trappings, 
would  fall  into  lamentable  discredit  as  an  attempt 
at  amusement  under  false  pretenses.  We  still  re- 
member, in  Arcadia,  the  imposing  alliteration  of 
the  shrewd  manager  of  the  wax-work  collection, 
who  entered  the  village  with  peals  of  music  and 
the  thunder  of  a  cannon,  justifying,  to  the  letter, 
his  promise  that  "This  appeal  to  the  patronage 
of  the  enlightened  public  of  Arcadia  will  not  be 
preceded  by  any  preliminary  parsimony  of  prep- 
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aration.'"  But  when  a  solitary  large  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  sorry  horses,  and  containing  the 
New  Traveling  Panorama,  drove  slowly  into  the 
street,  there  were  a  good  many  of  us  in  Arcadia 
who  were  obliged  to  shake  our  heads  doubtfully 
over  the  preliminary  parsimony  of  preparation. 
Still  we  said  to  each  other  encouragingly  that 
we  would  hope  for  the  best,  and  we  repaired  to 
the  lot  upon  which  the  tent  was  to  be  erected  to 
see  if  there  were  grounds  for  hope  in  the  general 
splendor  and  appointments  of  that  pavilion. 

But  if  we  were  critics,  weighing  and  doubting, 
the  children  of  Arcadia  were  poets,  glowing  and 
thrilling  with  boundless  expectation  and  foreseen 
glories.  Tlie  unspeakable  evening  was  Wednes- 
day, and  on  tlie  previous  Saturday  little  Mabel 
confided  to  the  Easy  Chair  that  she  wished  she 
could  go  to  sleep  and  not  wake  up  until  early 
candle-light  on  Wednesday.  The  infinite  abyss 
of  time  that  yawned  between  was  almost  insuper- 
able even  to  imagination.  But  it  was  actually 
bridged  at  last.  Here  was  Wednesday ;  here 
was  early  candle-light ;  here  was  the  tent,  and 
little  less  than  heaven  itself  within.  There  is 
something  prodigiously  pleasant  in  a  ticket-ofiice 
at  the  back  of  a  wagon,  liberally  open,  imme- 
diately "  fornenst"  the  entrance  of  a  tent.  Wheth- 
er it  is  the  extreme  contrast  with  the  jealous  lit- 
tle hole  of  a  city  ticket-office,  or  that  it  suggests 
a  hundred  scenes  in  old  novels  describing  coun- 
try fairs,  the  Easy  Chair  had  no  time  to  consid- 
er, ,0  eugaged  was  it  in  buying  tickets  at  a  height 
of  the  open  back  of  the  wagon  which  efi'ectually 
forbade  any  illicit  leaching  over,  and  so  impera- 
tively pulled  was  it  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
tent.' 

That  entrance  is  surely  familiar  to  the  gra- 
cious reader.  It  is  a  narrow  avenue  of  sail- 
cloth, in  which  stands  a  gentleman  Avho  takes 
tickets;  and  then — "cease,  fluttering  heart!  be 
still,  be  still !" — and  then —  We  were  in  the 
tent.  It  was  circular,  and  the  floor  was  grass. 
It  Avas  the  most  familiar  grass-plot  in  Arcadia ; 
but,  like  the  boy  who  when  his  wandering  at- 
tention was  punitively  directed  to  the  letter  B, 
which  he  could  not  possibly  recall,  but,  upon  be- 
ing severely  told  wiiat  it  was,  remarked,  as  if 
it  were  an  old  friend  effectually  disguised,  '*By 
golly !  is  that  B  ?'" — so  we  gazed  at  the  grass 
beneath  our  feet,  and  doubtless  thought,  "By 
golly !  is  that  our  old  crocpiet  ground  ?"'  There 
was  a  rising  bank  of  seats  upon  one  side  of  tlie 
tent,  and  upon  the  other  a  curtained  space  and 
the  drop-scene  which  concealed  the  New  Trav- 
eling Panorama.  One  melancholy  camphene 
torch  stuck  in  the  ground  flared  and  smoked 
near  the  entrance,  and  in  front  of  the  cm-tain 
there  were  a  dozen  lamps  in  three  ])ortable  tin 
sections,  which  served  to  illuminate  the  tent  un- 
til they  became  foot-lights  to  the  panorama. 

The  seats  rapidly  filled  with  a  cheery  audience. 
The  Arcadians  all  know  each  other,  and  the  as- 
sembly was  therefore  very  much  like  a  family 
party.  'Bijah  moved  about  upon  the  grass  en- 
livening the  scene  Avith  humorous  allusions  and 
sly  jests  that  only  Arcadians  could  understand ; 
but  suddenly  there  was  profound  silence,  as  a  man 
emerged  from  the  side  of  the  curtained  space, 
and  lifted  the  tin  boxes  of  lamps  within  the 
charmed  drop-scene,  and,  retiring,  was  followed 
by  another  man,  who  posted  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  stage,  while  the  curtain-  arose  and  dis- 


closed the  first  scene.  Simultaneously^  the  de- 
scriptive lecture  by  the  last-comer  began.  His 
summary  and  unfailing  decapitation  of  all  words 
which  ofiended  against  the  language  by  begin- 
ning with  the  letter  H  was  suggestive  of  the  in- 
ternational character  of  the  entertainment :  "  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  "ere  we  'ave  a  'ighly  haccu- 
rate  view  hof  the  city  of  New  York  from  Brook- 
lyn Tghts.  'Ow  'andsome  the  sight  hall  be'old- 
ers  hagree." 

'Bijah  could  not  help  whispering  audibly,  "  O 
'Evings!"  and  there  was  an  equally  audible  re- 
sponse from  the  audience.  Arcadians  live  in 
the  palace  of  truth,  and  whoever  offers  himself 
to  their  attention  and  criticism  is  very  surely 
made  aware  of  their  opinion.  The  position  of 
that  excellent  man,  who  was  just  entering  upon  a 
long  course  of  h-less  remarks  before  an  assembly 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  letter,  was  therefore 
very  trying.  Indeed,  through  the  whole  even- 
ing there  was  a  kind  of  smothered  fusillade  from 
'Bijah  and  other  Arcadian  wits,  occasionally  ris- 
ing, as  it  were,  into  a  sharp,  rattling  volley.  But 
the  orator  fought  long  and  well,  and  piled  the 
ground  with  haitches  slain  ;  and  even  when  'Bi- 
jah exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  ludicrous  ruefulness, 
"Ho,'ow  my  'art  haitches  I"  the  intrepid  speak- 
er at  the  front  'eld  'is  hown,  and  firmly  stated 
that  we  now  'ad  a  view  of  Obberv.easel  on  the 
Rhine,  where  the  river  is  seen  winding  between 
'igh  rocks,  'ills,  and  mountings. 

The  scenes  were  of  many  kinds.  At  one  time 
the  canvas,  which  would  wrinkle  dreadfully,  and 
seemed  to  be  painfidly  limp  and  dispirited,  dis- 
played a  remarkable  building  covered  with  ad- 
vertisements of  Golden  Bitters  and  other  restora- 
tives, but  which  was  by  no  means  a  view  of  the 
factory  of  those  beneficent  remedies.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  daring  misrepresentation,  for  the  signs 
were  evidently  painted  upon  a  building  where 
they  are  not  to  be  found,  with  a  view  both  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  audience  and  to  the 
emolument  of  the  New  Traveling  Panorama. 
The  while  we  were  gazing  upon  the  stately  pal- 
ace of  the  Golden  Bitters  the  orator  was  remark- 
ing, "Hit  his  hay  hold  saying — see  Naples  and 
die;  but  much  more  truly  may  we  say,  see  the 
building  in  which  Hadams's  Hexpress  Company 
bin  New  York  does  hits  himmense  business." 

!  Then  came  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  which 

I  we  were  shown  tlie  farmers  of  New  Hengland  re- 

;  pulsing  the  "ired  harmies  of  the  king ;  and  again 
there  was  a  view  of  a  departed  warrior,  with  re- 
markable bow-legs,  as  if  from  long  clinging  to 

I  his  war-horse,  who  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground. 
"Ilobserve,"  said  our  guide  and  philosopher, 
"the  stern  'orrors  of  war.  This  is  the  famed 
battle  of  Sarrytogy,  the  hissue  of  M'hich  memo- 
rial day  was  the  surrender  of  Burgony. " 

I  'Bijah  went  oft'  at  this  touch,  and  so  did  we 
all.  It  was  cruel,  but  the  blow  was  irresistible. 
The  stern  'orrors  of  war  were  never  before  re- 
ceived with,  such  'ilarity.  The  orator  evidently  felt 

;  that  laugh,  and  there  was  a  subdued  tone  in  his 
voice  as  he  instructed  us  further,  when  the  scene 
shifted  to  an  extraordinary  picture  of  Trinity 
Cinirch.    "Trinity  Church,  Broadway,  New  York 

'  — a  marvel  of  harchitectooral  triumph.  J\lany 
think  it  the  finest  building  upon  the  Hamerican 
continent.  In  the  tower  before  you  is  a  chime 
of  bells.  Some  think  a  chime  of  bells  tbe  most 
beautiful  music  in  the  world.     And  on  Christ- 
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mas  morning,  when  Mr.  Haycliffe,  the  celebrated 
chimist,  rings  those  chimes,  there  is  nothing 
sweeter  ;  and  some  think  that  they  seem  to  hear 
them  saying  the  'oly  words,  'Peace  on  hearth, 
good-will  to  men.'  " 

Tliere  was  a  deprecatory,  pathetic  tone  in  the 
mechanical  voice  as  it  said  these  words,  and  they 
seemed,  somehow,  to  be  addressed  to  'Jiijah,  and 
to  be  saying  to  him,  "  Young  man,  you  sit  there 
and  make  fun  of  me,  and  I  can't  help  myself; 
but  liit's  a  'onest  living  that  I  make,  and  what  do 
you  more  ?  You're  welcome  to  as  many  haitches 
as  you  wish,  but  my  journey  in  this  life  is  'ard, 
and  I  drop  all  the  load  I  can,  if  it's  only  a 
haitch."  Then  he  began  again,  aloud  :  "This, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  St.  Nicholas  'Otel, 
Broadway,  New  York.  ^Many  think  it  one  of 
the  finest  otels  in  the  country.  There  are  three 
'undred  servants  to  do  the  work.  One  day  a 
young  man  from  the  country  who  was  stopping 
there  came  hout  and  jumped  into  a  homnibus. 
At  the  same  time  a  detective  hopened  the  door, 
and  said,  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  pick- 
pocket in  this  stage,  and  it  will  not  go  until  he 
gets  hout,'  Ilevery  body  thouglit  it  was  hevery 
body  helse,  Sitcli  is  'uman  nature.  But  at  last 
a  old  gentleman,  in  a  white  cravat  and  black 
clothes,  very  clean  and  nice,  got  up  and  said,  '1 
have  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  can't  stop 
with  pickpockets.'  So  he  got  out,  and  then  the 
detective  said,  '  The  pickpocket  'aving  gone,  you 
may  go  hon.'     So  the  young  man  from  the  coun- 


tiy  learned  that  happearances  his  deceitful. 
Some  'ad  rather  stop  on  Broadway  than  'igher 
up  town,  and  they  goes  generally  to  the  St,  Nich- 
olas." 

There  was  a  little  switching  of  the  country 
youth  who  had  to  learn  something  in  town  that 
'Bijah  perhaps  felt ;  for  when  the  curtain  fell, 
and  the  orator  remarked,  "'J'his  is  the  hend  of 
the  first  section,"  a  feeble  hand-organ  began  to 
whine  behind  the  stage.  "Lor'!  how  sweet!" 
said  one  of  his  comjtanions,  to  the  delight  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  "Yes;  bitter-sweet,"  said 
'Bijah,  as  if  he  really  thought  so.  Later  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  view  of  'Idlebug,  on  the 
filmed  river  Nectar;  also  Vickersbug;  and  the 
Cascade,  which  some  think  the  most  romantic 
scene  in  the  Central  Park ;  and  a  hallegory  of 
Ilerin  and  Ilamerica :  Ilamerica  breaking  the 
chains  of  Herin,  while  Justice  crowns  their  'eads 
with  laurel. 

"  Oh !  how  I  should  like  to  stay  all  night !" 
said  little  Mabel.  They  were  the  most  absurd 
and  preposterous  pictures  ever  seen,  but  what  in- 
finite and  sincere  jileasure  they  gave!  It  was 
plain  that  the  older  Arcadians  had  not  forgiven 
the  preliminary  parsimony  of  preparation.  But 
when  at  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  New 
Traveling  Panorama  once  more  set  forth  upon 
its  travels,  the  young  Arcadians  watched  it  with 
wistful  eyes ;  and  until  the  next  circus  or  con- 
juror comes,  it  will  be  to  them  the  most  splendid 
thing  in  all  the  world. 


6Mtnr'3  t\\mxi\  txmA 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY.  I 

IT  is,  perhaps,  as  true  in  literature  as  in  re-  | 
ligion,  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  ' 
Very  often,  at  least,  it  would  appear  that  the  i 
author  must  choose  between  the  critics  and  the 
people,  their  verdicts  being  frequently  not  only 
quite  dilferent,  but  even  quite  contradictory. 
There  is  no  historian  who  has  been  subjected  to 
a  more  severe  fire  of  criticism  from  every  quarter 
than  JoHX  S.  C,  Annorx,  lie  has  been  comi)lete- 
ly  riddled.  If  one  v.ere  to  judge  of  his  mer- 
its by  the  newspapers  alone,  one  would  deny 
him  any.  But  Mr,  Abbott  has  chosen  which  of' 
the  two  masters  he  will  serve,  lie  does  not 
write  for  the  newspapers,  but  for  the  public ; 
and  there  is,  probably,  no  American  historian 
who  has  proved  more  popular,  or  who  has  been 
more  widely  read.  Twice  he  has  subjected  his 
histories  to  a  test  as  severe  as  could  well  be  im- 
agined. Twice  he  has  carried  them  as  a  serial 
through  a  popular  magazine  in  competition  with 
the  best  novelists  of  the  day,  and  each  time  his 
serial  history  has  proved,  not  only  a  success,  but 
the  success  of  the  season.  No  novel  created  at 
tha  time  as  much  interest,  or  was  read  with  as 
much  eagerness,  as  his  "History  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,'"  as  it  first  appeared  serially  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine;  and  we  do  not  think  it  too 
much  to  say  that  no  serial  of  the  ])ast  season  has 
been  read  with  greater  avidity,  or  by  a  greater 
number  of  readers,  than  his  History  of  Frederick 
the  Great  (Harper  and  Brothers),  The  critics 
may  say  what  they  please  ;  such  a  success  shows 
power — power  of  no  mean  kind.     The  capacity 


to  redeem  history  from  its  proverbial  dullness, 
and  render  it  as  fascinating  as  romance  ;  the  ca- 
pacity to  perceive  the  moral  which  underlies  his- 
tory, and  to  elucidate  it ;  the  capacity  to  be  short 
without  being  stupid,  to  be  moral  without  being 
vapid,  to  draw  the  lesson  of  the  life  without 
preaching — is  a  rare  one,  and  as  valuable  as  it  is 
rare.  The  critics  only  appreciate  the  work  that 
is  done  for  scholars,  or,  at  least,  for  students ; 
hut  he  who  seizes  the  materials  which  the  scholar 
has  furnished,  and  presents  them  in  a  form 
which  the  people  can  appreciate  and  enjoy,  does 
humanity  really  ([uite  as  great,  if  not,  indeed,  a 
greater  service,  in  this  handsome  and  profusely 
illustrated  volume  of  a  little  less  than  six  hun- 
dred pages,  whose  clear,  open  type  is  a  luxury  to 
the  eye,  Mr.  Abbott  has  t(jld  the  story  for  which 
Mr,  Carlvle  required  six  volumes.  No  doubt 
Mr,  Abbott  has  omitted  much  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  given,  and  so,  to  the  critic's  eye,  his  history 
ajipears  less  complete  and  perfect.  But  there 
will  be  six  to  read  tlic  one  volume  to  one  who 
will  read  the  six ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  he  who  succeeds  in  compelling  the 
five  to  read  the  stoiy  which  otherwise  they  never 
would  have  looked  at  has  not  really  rendered  the 
community  the  greater  service  of  the  two. 

Nor  can  the  critics  attribute  the  ])Opularity 

of  Mr,  Abbott's  "Frederick  the  Great"  to  any 

personal  enthusiasm  on  his  part  for  his  hero.     It 

is  very  clear  that  he  has  none.     He  neither  writes 

I  him  up  nor  writes  him  down.     His  history  is  the 

I  most  impartial  one,  we  think,  that  has  ever  pro- 

I  ceeded  from  his  pen.     He  writes  less  like  an  ad- 
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vocate  than  usual,  liolds  an  evener  balance,  notes  j  managing  his  farm  and  managing  the  mosfxleli- 
Avitli  more  unclouded  vision  both  the  faults  and  i  cate  and  difficult  diplomacy  with  equal  skill :   a 


the  excellences  of  the  subject  of  his  story.  At 
the  same  time,  one  can  not  read  the  book  with- 
out a  new  and  healthy  contempt  for  the  kind  of 
greatness  which  gave  Frederick  his  title.  The 
author  does  not  overload  his  volume  with  refer- 
ences, but  there  are  enough  of  them  to  show  that 
he  has  consulted  the  original  authorities.  In 
truth,  in  s\nte  of  the  critics,  we  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  in  his  statement  of  fncts  Mr.  Abbott 
is  unusually  accurate.  Never  was  a  book  so 
ransacked  for  material  for  criticism  as  his  "  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte."  Never  was  one  more  mer- 
cilessly, not  to  say  unscrupulously,  dealt  with. 
Yet,  withal,  but  one  or  two  misstatements  of 
fact  were  discovered,  and  those  in  matters  of 
minor  importance.  Plis  outlines  are  accurate ; 
it  is  the  laying  on  of  the  colors  which  provokes 
criticism  on  his  picture.  His  statements  of  fact 
are  rarely  at  fault ;  but  as  to  the  conclusions  he 
draws  from  them  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion.  The  critics  expect  a 
philosopher.  Mr.  Abbott  claims  only  to  be  a 
historian.  He,  for  example,  calls  Frederick  an 
atheist.  We  think  Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  more 
accurate,  who  ranks  him  as  a  theist.  But  Mr. 
Abbott  gives  the  facts — extracts  from  his  letters 
chiefly — so  that  the  reader  has  all  the  material 
necessary  to  correct  the  author's  error,  if  error 
it  be.  On  the  whole,  we  account  his  "Histo- 
ry of  Frederick  the  Great"  the  most  entertain- 
ing bit  of  history  we  have  read  for  many  a  day, 
and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers  as 
alike  interesting  and  instructive,  and  especially 
as  just  the  thing  to  prescribe,  by  way  of  antidote, 
to  those  young  people  who  are  overfed  on  too 
highly  seasoned  romances. 

We  have  read  with  much  gi-eater  interest  than 


real  democrat ;  plain  of  dress,  simple  in  habit, 
tem})erate  in  food  ;  always  an  early  riser,  so  that 
he  said  of  himself  that  the  sun  had  not  caught 
him  in  bed  for  fifty  years  ;  living  in  a  community 
where  every  body  gambled,  yet  always  refusing 
to  touch  cards  ;  where  every  body  drank,  yet  re- 
fusing to  take  ardent  spirits  even  v.hen,  in  his 
last  illness,  his  physician  urged  him  to  it ;  taking 
wine,  as  all  \'irginian  gentlemen  did,  yet  never  in 
excess  ;  not  without  ambition,  but  always  hunger- 
ing for  his  farm,  and  never  so  content  as  when 
on  his  Virginia  estate  at  ^lonticello  ;  a  great  lover 
of  nature,  with  an  almost  feminine  attachment  to 
flowers,  yet  with  rare  genius  for  managing  men 
and  attaching  them  to  him  ;  possessing  almost  a 
giant's  stature,  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches 
high,  and  well  proportioned,  with  a  courage  that 
never  flinched,  and,  withal,  with  a  woman's  ten- 
derness that  made  him  as  mother  to  his  mother- 
less children — this  is  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson as  we  gather  it  from  this  glimpse  into  his 
private  life  through  his  own  correspondence  and 
through  that  of  those  most  familiar  with  him. 
And  religion— how  as  to  that  ?  That  depends 
upon  what  religion  is.  If  religion  is  a  creed,  he 
had  not  much  ;  at  least  not  much  is  shown  in 
letter  or  journal.  Yet  atheist  or  infidel  he  as- 
suredly was  not.  Infidel  ?  A  very  commendable 
and  religious  sort  of  infidelity  it  is  which  writes 
in  this  wise  to  a  young  namesake  : 

"Adore  God.  Ec-verence  and  cherish  your  parents. 
Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  your  country 
more  than  yourself.  Be  just.  Be  true.  Jlurmur  not 
at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall  the  life  into  whicli 
j-ou  have  entered  be  the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and 
ineffable  bliss." 

If  religion  be  a  life ;  if  it  be  love  and  tender- 
ness in  the  familv ;  if  it  be  liberty  in  the  na- 


usually  attaches  to  memoirs  The  Domestic  Life  \  tion  ;  if  it  be  justice  and  large-hearted  generosity 


of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  his  great-granddaughter, 
!Sakah  N.  Randolph  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  she  had  not 
confined  herself  quite  so  rigorously  to  his  private 
life.    If  she  could  have  remembered  how  few  of 


in  the  aflf\iirs  of  daily  life ;  if  it  be  industry  in  the 
use  of  time,  and  temjjerance  in  the  use  of  one's 
self;  if  it  be  faith  in  God  and  in  Divine  truth  ;  if 
it  be  resignation  to  His  will  in  time  of  sorrow,  and 
consolation  and  hope  in  a  future  founded  upon 


lier  readers  have  ever  seen  iNIr.  Randall's  three-  '  a  life  of  trust,  of  obedience,  and  of  penitence  in 
volum.ed  biography,  could  have  added  a  hundred  ^  this  ;  if  Peter  has  given  a  true  inventory  of  relig- 


pages  to  her  book,  and  given  us  a  little  fuller  ac- 
count of  Jetlf'erson's  connection  with  the  political 
events  of  his  age,  her  biography  would  be  the 
})opular  though  not  the  standard  life  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  statesmen.  For  now  that 
party  virulence  has  died  awav,  we  are  able  to 


ion — if  it  be  valor,  knowledge,  temperance,  pa- 
tience, godliness,  brotherly  kindness,  charity — 
then  we  should  say  that  this  book  gives  the  im- 
pression that  Thomas  Jefi'erson  possessed  a  good 
deal  more  of  religion  than  some  of  the  men  that 
denounced  him  ;   a  good  deal  more  of  religion  in 


perceive  that  both  Hamilton  and.  Jefferson  were  :  spirit  than  of  soundness  in  theology, 
statesmen,  that  both  were  patriots,  that  both 
were  great  men.  and  that  both  contributed,  in 
i^ot  very  unequal  measure,  to  build  up  the  nation 
and  make  it  what  it  is.  We  wonder  at  the  par- 
ty rancor  which  could  inveigh  in  such  unmeas- 
ured terms  against  men  whose  virtues  time  has 


JNIiss  Randolph  has  wisely  written  little  her- 
self Her  volume  is  largely  composed  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson's  own  correspondence.  What  she 
has  written,  however,  is  valuable.  She  neither 
eulogizes  ^Ir.  Jefi'erson  nor  inveighs  against  his 
foes.     Her  book  is  passionless  and  unprejudiced. 


made  clear,  whose  faults  and  follies  time  has  '  without  lacking  warmth  and  affection.     Her  sc- 


dimmed ;  and  yet  we  repeat  the  same  party 
spirit  to-day,  to  be  wondered  at  in  turn  by  our 
descendants.  The  pictures  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's home  life  which  Miss  Randolph  gives  us 
are  very  charming.      A  delightful  man  to  know 


lections  of  correspondence  are  excellent;  and 
the  efi'ect  of  her  work  is  just  that  which  doubt- 
less she  meant  it  should  be.  We  forget  the  au- 
thor altogether.  She  introduces  us  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson at  his  homei  and  leaves  us  to  make  our 


and  to  companionship  witli.  one  would  say,  this  acquaintance  and  form  our  impressions  for  our- 
great  statesman ;  a  CMiristian  in  sentiment  and  ;  selves.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  our 
practice,  though  not  in  creed.  Painstaking,  personal  impression  has  been  an  exceedingly 
scrupulous,  master  of  princi])les,  master  of  de-    pleasant  one. 

tails ;  a  great  student,  no  less  a  great  tliinker ;  !  The  second  volume  of  The  Life  and  Times  of 
equally  at  home  on  horseback  and  in  his  library  ;  ,  Lord  Brougham  (Harper  and  Brothers)  surpass- 
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cs  ill  interest  the  first.  It  opens  Avitli  an  ac- 
count of  the  famous  "Orders  iiF  Council,"  and 
the  measures  taken  for  tlieir  repeal,  1807-08,  and 
carries  us  to  182D.  A  large  part  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  in  giving  an  account  of  the  royal 
troubles  which  culminated  in  the  famous  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline.  The  curtain  is  lifted,  and 
the  interior  history  of  that  trial  is  told  ;  how  the 
family  difficulties  were  fermented  which  led  to 
the  separation  of  the  king  and  (pieen,  the  at- 
tempts at  negotiation  and  their  failure,  the  prep- 
aration for  the  trial,  the  principles  on  which  the 
defense  was  conducted,  the  daily  consultations, 
and  the  plans  formed  for  attacking,  if  necessary, 
the  king  himself,  and  by  i)roving  his  secret  mar- 
riage to  a  Roman  Catholic,  demonstrating  his 
forfeiture  of  the  crown.  As  interpreted  by  Lord 
Brougham  himself,  and  by  the  events  which 
called  it  forth,  his  famous  declaration  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  lawyer  to  his  client  is  relieved  of  the 
odium  which  has  generally  attached  to  it,  and 
becomes  the  well-considered  defiance  of  a  royal 
prosecutor  by  a  brave  and  gallant  defender  of 
an  innocent  and.  injured  woman.  On  tlie 
whole,  despite  his  egotism,  one's  respect  for  Lord 
Brougham  is  increased  by  a  perusal  of  his  auto- 
biography. 

TRAVELS. 

Ouii  first  thought  in  glancing  over  John  Tyn- 
dall's  Hours  and  Exercises  in  the  Alps  (D. 
Appleton  and  Co.)  was,  would  that  Mr.  Tyndall 
could  have  had  his  way,  and  "  publisiied  his  vol- 
ume without  illustrations!"  When  we  turned 
from  the  pictures  of  the  artist  to  those  of  the 
writer,  our  first  thought  was  intensified  and  con- 
firmed. His  book  is  not  one  of  science,  though 
full  of  scientific  information  incidentally  afibrd- 
eJ.  To  the  traveler  \\ho  ventures  to  essay  the 
Alps— indeed,  to  any  mountain  climber — it  is  an 
invaluable  book,  on  account  of  the  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  methods  of  guarding  against 
the  intricate  dangers  which  beset  such  advent- 
nrers.  One  can  readily  believe,  after  reading 
this  volume,  that  the  perils  of  wandering  in  the 
High  Alps  are  terribly  real,  more  readily  believe 
it  than  the  other  statements  of  the  author,  that 
"  to  rashness,  ignorance,  or  carelessness  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  catastrophes  which  take  place 
are  to  be  traced."  But  more  than  this,  it  is  a 
book  of  intensely  interesting  'adventures.  Mr. 
Tyndall  possesses  the  power  of  a  simple  and 
graphic  writer,  of  a  man  who  has  eyes  to  see,  and 
a  pen  able  to  tell  simply,  and  therefore  eftective - 
ly,  what  he  has  seen.  There  is  no  egotism  in  his 
l)ages,  no  semblance  of  story- telling  for  effect. 
His  manner  is  all  the  more  eftective  because  it 
bears  upon  its  face  the  evidence  of  simple  and  un- 
exaggerated  truth,  the  narrative  of  a  man  whose 
actual  experiences  have  been  so  marked  that  he 
lias  no  need  to  draw  on  his  imagination  to  en- 
hance their  interest. 

The  party  who  dared  brave  the  perils  of  a 
winter  on  the  toj)  of  Mount  Washington  have 
given  to  the  world,  in  a  ]:)ermanent  form,  a  rec- 
ord of  their  experience  in  Mount  Washington 
in  Winter  (Chick  and  Andrews).  It  is  a  curi- 
ous book,  being,  in  fact,  not  a  book  at  all,  but  a 
collection  of  individual  papers  bound  together. 
Each  of  the  participants  in  the  wild  experiences 
of  that  winter  encampment  has  contributed  some- 
thing, and  each  has  written  entirely  independent 


of  his  neighbor.  There  is,  in  consequence,  no 
unity,  no  jn-etensc  of  unity,  in  this  volume,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  matter,  which 
a  single  writer  would  jjrobably  have  omitted. 
The  reader  may  very  easily  omit  this,  however ; 
and -if  he  does  so,  and  begins  where  the  book 
really  begins,  with  Tart  \L,  "The  Expedition 
at  Work,"  he  will  be  tolerably  sure  to  read  on 
with  little  omission,  and  with  no  willing  delay. 
The  story  of  the  storms  experienced  is  very 
grai)hically  told,  and  one  can  ap])reciate  the  en- 
thusiasm which  led  these  young  scientists  to  brave 
the  exposures  of  a  more  than  arctic  winter  for 
the  sake  of  the  results  obtained  and  the  exi)eri- 
cnces  undergone. 

IIarj)ers  II and- Book  for  Travelers  in  Europe 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  has  already  stood  a  test 
far  better  than  that  of  the  critic.  The  tenth  an- 
nual edition,  now  before  us,  is  a  sufficient  attesta- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  work  and  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  its  editor.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  as  Mr.  Fetridge  does  in  his  pref- 
ace, that  "the  instance  is  very  rare  where  a  trav- 
eler has  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  a  copy  in 
his  possession  or  in  that  of  one  of  his  party."  It 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  of  Ameri- 
can travel  in  Europe  that  it  justifies  the  publica- 
tion annually  of  a  guide-book  i)repared  for  the 
use  of  American  travelers,  and  the  employment, 
by  its  editor,  of  his  entire  time  abroad,  that  he 
may  prepare  each  volume  afresh  from  personal 
observation.  It  is  this  latter  fact  which  gives  to 
"Harper's  Hand-Book"  its  peculiar  value,  and 
endows  it  with  a  freshness  and  accuracy  far  great- 
er than  that  of  IVIurray's  world-renowned  series. 
We  can  testify  from  our  own  use  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  in 
its  treatment  of  routes  and  subjects  usually  either 
wholly  omitted  or  but  very  imperfectly  treated. 
Our  readers  are  possibly  aware  that  the  mere 
fact  that  a  new  edition  is  printed  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  book  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
there  is  any  thing  new  in  the  book.  For  it  is  no 
unusual,  or,  at  least,  not  an  unheard-of  thing  to 
give  to  a  new  im])ression  the  imprint  of  a  new 
edition,  the  truth  being  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  new  about  it  except  the  title-page.  But 
this  tenth  edition  of"  Harper's  Hand-Book"  is  un- 
mistakably and  genuinely  new.  We  have,  for 
example,  nowhere  seen  so  succinct  and  clear  yet 
brief  a  statement  of  the  history  of  Paris  from  the 
date  of  the  declaration  of  the  late  war,  July  15, 
1870,  up  to  May  1,  1871,  at  which  time  the  Com- 
mune still  held  control  of  the  city  ;  and  nowhere 
have  we  met  with  a  clearer  and  better  statement 
of  the  organization  of  the  French  army  and  the 
French  courts  of  justice.  In  these  respects  the 
book  is  valuable  not  only  as  a  guide-book,  but  as 
a  current  history  of  Europe,  and  will  be  found 
almost  as  interesting  by  those  who  have  traveled 
abroad,  and  who  wish  to  repeat  their  tour  and 
note  the  changes  which  have  been  made  without 
leaving  their  homes,  as  it  will  be  to  those  who 
start  for  the  first  time  on  the  untried  experience 
of  foreign  travel,  and  want  a  modern  and  trust- 
worthy guide  to  accompany  and  direct  them. 

NOVELS. 

Wk  have  not  read  any  novel  for  many  a  day 
with  so  much  real  enjoyment  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced over  the  pages  of  Anne  Eurtiess,  by 
the  author  of  "Mabel's  Progress"  (Harper  and 
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Brothers).  But  let  us,  right  here,  take  our 
readers  into  our  confidence,  and  confess  the  crit- 
ic's ditHculty.  There  is  no  absohite  standard  by 
which  romances  may  be  judged.  AVe  may  point 
out  positive  defects,  or  denounce  positive  vices. 
But  the  charm  of  a  story  is  often  not  only  inde- 
scribable, but  to  another  inappreciable.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  say  why  some  great  admirers 
of  Walter  Scott  can  never  read  Dickens,  and  why 
others,  who  almost  know  Dickens's  works  by 
heart,  lack  the  patience  to  peruse  a  single  volume 
of  "  Waverley. "  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  the  reader,  attracted  to  "Anne  Fur- 
ness"  by  our  opening  sentence,  may  declare  his 
surprise  at  our  judgment,  on  reading  tiie  book. 
We  like  it,  however,  first,  because  it  is,  on  tlie 
whole,  a  })leasant  book,  and  a  book  of  pleasant 
peojile.  Anne,  her  mother,  Donald,  and  Grand- 
father Ilewson,  are  delightful  companions.  Mrs. 
Abram  and  Keturah,  despite  their  oddities,  at- 
tract us  by  their  homely  goodness,  and  even  iSer- 
vase  Lacer,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  is  not  a  dis- 
gusting villain,  and  when  he  really  discloses  him- 
self is  driven  from  our  society,  as  a  villain  should 
be.  We  like  it  beoause  it  is  natural,  true,  simple. 
Since  "  David  Coppertield"  we  have  read  no  bet- 
ter description  of  child-life  than  that  of  "Anne 
Furness,"  which,  indeed,  though  less  artistic,  is, 
perhaps,  more  true  to  nature.  We  like  it  be- 
cause it  deals  a  heavy  blow  against  the  turf  and 
all  the  genteel  blackguardism  that  is  connected 
wi.h  it,  and  because  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Fur- 
ness's  gradual  degradation  and  final  death  is  made 
genuinely  pathetic,  not  grossly  brutal.  We  like 
it  because  it  is  written  in  a  style  which  testifies 
to  a  careful  pen,  and  repays  a  careful  reading; 
because  tiie  author  has  not  rushed  it  through  the 
press  under  the  impression  that  celebrity  comes 
of  the  making  of  many  books  alone,  and  be- 
cause, in  consequence,  the  reader  can  not  devour 
it  at  a  sitting,  but  must  read  it  slowly  if  he  Avould 
read  it  enjoyably.  We  like  it,  in  a  word,  because 
it  is  a  natural,  simple  story,  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest, but  with  no  entangled  plot,  with  well-de- 
veloped characters,  marred  by  few  or  no  crudi- 
ties, and  written  in  an  English  not  like  that  of 
Dickens  or  Thackeray,  but  not  unworthy  in  its 
purity  and  grace  to  be  compared  witli  them. 

If  Uelaplaine ;  or,  the  Sacrijice  of  Irene,  by 
Mansfikld  Tracy  Walworth  (G.  W.  Carle- 
ton  and  Co.),  is  intended  as  a  burlesque  on  the 
novel  of  the  period,  it  is  admirable.  If  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  novel,  it  is  the  wildest,  craziest, 
freakiest,  maddest  performance  that  an  untrain- 
ed imagination,  we  should  hope,  ever  \ml  on  pa- 
per. Mr.  Walworth  has  talents  of  no  mean  or- 
der. Will  not  some  kind  friend  show  him  how 
to  use  them  ?  The  story  opens  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  leaden,  wintry  day,  well  described  : 
scene.  Sing  Sing.  A  boy  of  fifteen  summers  is 
being  dragged  into  prison  ;  resists  ;  proclaims 
quite  uselessly  his  innocence  ;  reach.es  the  outer 
room,  still  struggling  ;  bites  the  hand  of  his  cap- 
tor to  the  bone ;  is  felled  to  the  floor  but  re- 
leased in  the  operation  ;  quick  as  thought  makes 
for  a  rack  of  muskets  by  the  wall ;  shoots  officer 
number  one ;  shoots  officer  number  two ;  half 
stuns  the  warden  by  a  blow  in  the  eye ;  makes 
for  the  door;  runs  the  sentries,  M'hose  poor  aim 
proves  them  no  sharp-shooters :  plunges  into 
the  river;  in  mid-channel,  just  exhausted,  meets 
a  yacht ;  gets  on  the  further  side  of  it ;  and  is 


I  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  witliout  b^ng  dis- 
covered by  th^  prison  officers.  The  captain  is 
convinced  of  his  innocence ;  resolves  to  set  him 
at  liberty;  ships  him  for  a  foreign  port.  -End 
of  scene  first.  In  chapter  third  the  curtain  rises 
on  a  furious  storm  brewing  over  the  Straits  of 
Ormuz.  A  ship  is  approaching,  endeavoring  to 
enter.  A  mysterious  •'  man"  watches  her  from 
a  neighboring  precipice,  and  kindles  a  fire  to 
guard  her  from  the  dangers  of  that  rocky  shore. 
As  night  wears  on  the  storm  increases.  The 
"  man"  meditates  and  watches,  and  replenishes 
his  fire.  At  length,  just  as  he  is  about  to  con- 
sider his  task  ended,  and  suffer  his  fire  to  go  out, 
a  tremendous  crash  announces  to  him  that  the 
ship  is  cast  upon  the  rocks  at  his  feet.  Daylight 
discloses  its  sole  survivor,  the  boyish  refugee  from 
Sing  Sing.  Then  really  commences  the  story — a 
story  of  Baron  Munchausen  and  Arabian  Nights 
in  about  equal  quantities  ;  of  marvelous  military 
adventure  ;  of  magic,  of  astrology,  of  Persian 
shahs  and  Persian  women  inextricably  inter- 
mixed. If  our  readers  remember  the  kind  of 
story  to  which  in  their  school-days  they  were  ac- 
customed to  listen  with  a  kind  of  breathless  awe, 
told  by  the  story-teller  of  their  class  in  the  even- 
ing twilight,  they  may  get  some  faint  idea  of  the 
marvels  of  imagination  let  loose  which  charac- 
terize the  remaining  pages  of  "Delaplaine;  or, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Irene." 

For  Lack  of  Gold,  by  Charles  GrnBOX 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  is  much  better  than  an 
average  novel.  The  plot  is  ingenious.  It  is 
true,  one  gets  out  of  all  patience  with  Angus, 
who  might,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  common- 
sense,  have  sjjared  himself  a  large  part  of  his 
troubles,  but  then  his  common-sense  would  have 
destroyed  the  plot ;  and  disappointed  lovers, 
threatened  at  one  blow  with  loss  of  maid  and 
money,  do  not  always  possess  their  souls  in  pa- 
tience. On  the  whole,  his  character  is  not  un- 
natural, and  often  as  we  find  ourselves  exclaim- 
ing, What  a  fool  I  we  doubt  whether  the  major- 
ity of  men  in  like  circumstances  would  not  be 
guilty  of  like  folly.  The  characters  are  all  well 
drawn,  and  the  text  of  the  story,  "Faith  is  the 
grand  master  of  sorrow,"  is  well  illustrated. 

We  took  up  Tom  Pij)j)in's  Wedding,  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School" 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.),  expecting  at  least  to 
find  a  bit  of  sharp  and  delicate  satire,  and  were 
disappointed  to  find  it  only  a  general  savage  on- 
slaught on  the  Irishman's  principle  of  "wher- 
ever you  see  a  head,  hit  it."  We  looked  for  a 
cimeter,  and  behold,  a  shillelah  !  The  author  iu^s 
fallen  into  the  somewhat  common  mistake  of 
suj)posing  that  the  only  thi'.ig  necessary  in  the 
present  state  of  public  o])inion  to  make  a  book 
sell  is  to  call  Evangelical  Christians  hard  names, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  more  you  befoul  them 
the  better.  It  is  a  mistake.  No  one  enjoys  or 
appreciates  more  than  "  Evangelical  Christians" 
themselves  the  satire  that  exposes  the  hypocrisy 
which  apes  religion.  But  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  outraging  the  moral  sense  and  feeling  of  those 
that  entertain  any  respect  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  this,  by  his  caricatures,  the  author 
of  "  Tom  I'ippin's  Wedding"  has  succeeded  in 
doing.  —  The  Clackitts  of  IngJehrook  Hall,  by 
JNIrs.  Prosser  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph),  is  a  fair 
story,  ])retty  well  written,  with  a  very  strongly 
marked  moral  against  "  shoddy." — To  their  new 
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edition  of  Miss  Mulock's  works,  Harpers  add 
Agatha's  Husband. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  prom- 
ises to  make  itself  felt,  if  not  immediately,  yet 
in  the  not  distant  future,  in  a  greater  purity  in 
American  literature.  The  student  of  tiiis  lan- 
guage will  find  abundant  and  useful  material  for 
his  study  in  tiie  lland-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Early  Ewjlish^  by  IIikam  Cokson,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity (ilolt  and  Williams).  The  latest  writer 
given' in  this  selection  is  C-haucer.  A  glossary 
and  condensed  grammar  of  Anglo-Saxon  are  ap- 
])ended. — The  Wonders  of  European  Art  (Scrib- 
ncr)  hardly  docs  justice  to  its  subject,  either  in 
lettei'-press  or  engraving.  Still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed tliat  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  do  justice  to  so  large  a  subject  in  so 
small  a  compass  as  is  aiforded  by  this  little  vol- 
ume of  less  than  3r)0  pages. — The  Young  Me- 
chanic (G.  P.  Putnam  and  Son)  is  an  exceed- 
ingly nseful  book  for  boys.  It  gives  very  plain 
and  practical  directions  how  to  use  mechanical 
tools,  beginning  by  describing  the  making  of  a 
single  box,  and  ending  with  model-making  and 
working  in  metal.  The  author  has  not  fallen 
into  the  common  mistake  of  explaining  difficult 
operations  to  boys  who  do  not  understand  the 
simple  ones,  but  begins  with  the  alphabet.  The 
father  who  wants  to  keep  his  boy  out  of  mischief 
could  hardly  do  better  than  to  buy  this  book  and 
a  few  tools,  and  set  him  to  work  to  make  a  box 
for  himself  or  his  younger  brother.  There  is  no 
toy  so  fascinating  as  a  carpenter's  bench. 

If  there  were  no  other,  Common-Sense  in  the 
Household,  by  Marion  Harland  (C.  Scribner 
and  Co.),  would  be  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
assertion  that  literary  women  are  almost  univers- 
ally without  interest  in  housekeeping — that  the 
"blue-stocking," in  soiled  and  badly  fitting  gar- 
ments, sits  unconcerned  in  an  untidy  room,  and 
contents  herself  with  half-prepared  and  poorly 
cooked  food,  while  children  and  servants  run  riot 
in  the  house.  This  familiar  picture,  presented  to 
ns  more  frequently  formerly  than  now,  we  be- 
lieve was  never  generally  true,  except  of  would-be 
literati  and  self-imagined  geniuses.  A  truly  cul- 
tivated mind  will  as  surely  seek  for  agreeable 
material  surroundings  as  for  congenial  mental 
associations.  If  the  women  who  in  these  last 
few  years  have  become  distinguished  in  letters 
are  not  walking  fashion  plates,  they  are  as  a  class 
Avell  and  becomingly  dressed.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  assistance  which  has  ever  been  given  to 
young  persons  in  fitting  np  a  house  and  furnish- 
ing it  pleasantly  at  small  expense  has  come  from 
a  woman  whose  name  stands  among  the  first  of 
novelists.  And  now  we  have  from  another  popu- 
lar novelist  a  cookery  book,  whereof  our  house- 
keeper (this  literary  recorder  is  not  a  bachelor) 
speaks  most  enthusiastically.  She  says  that  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  expression,  accuracy  of 
detail,  a  regard  to  economy  of  material,  and 
certainty  of  good  results,  are  requisites  in  a  use- 
ful receipt-book  for  the  kitchen,  and  Marion 
Ilarland  has  comprehended  all  these.  That 
she  has  by  experience  proved  the  nnsatisfactori- 
ness  of  housekeepers'  helps  in  general  is  shown 
by  the  arrangement  of  her  book.  She  has  ap- 
pended a  star  to  such  recipes  as,  after  having 
tried  them  herself,  she  can  recommend  as  safe  and 
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generally  simple.  Such  a  directory  will  be  a  great 
help  to  one  who  goes  to  the  book  for  aid  in  pre- 
paring a  i)leasant  and  savory  meal  without  much 
experience  in  cooking.  The  language  is  so  sim- 
ple, and  the  directions  so  plain,  that  a  reasonably 
intelligent  cook  might  avail  herself  of  it  to  vary 
her  manner  of  preparing  even  ordinary  dishes. 
The  introduction  to  the  book  should  be  printed 
as  a  tract  and  put  in  every  house.  The  simple 
advice  for  the  management  of  servants,  the  gen- 
eral directions  at  the  head  of  each  department 
of  cooking,  and  the  excellent  pages  on  the  sick- 
room, make  as  complete  an  aid  to  housekeepers 
as  can  well  be  desired. 


It  is  only  a  few  months  since  Vv'e  recorded  in 
these  pages  the  death  of  Alice  Cary ;  and  now 
our  pen  is  called  u])on  to  record  the  fact  that 
death — merciful  to  her,  though  not  to  ns — has 
not  suffered  the  long  separation  of  the  two  sis- 
ters, but  has  caused  the  younger  one  to  follow 
the  elder,  that,  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their 
death  they  may  not  be  divided.  Phoebe  had  al- 
ways been  the  very  incarnation  of  health.  When 
her  sister  died  she  did  not  surrender  herself  to 
useless  grief.  In  what  was  doubtless  the  hard- 
est trial  of  her  life  she  was  able  to  emjjloy  lier 
own  philosophy : 

"My  life  for  me 
Is  the  best;  or  it  had  not  been,  I  hold." 

She  put  on  no  mourning,  opened  the  house  to 
the  cheery  sunlight,  resumed  her  accustomed 
work.  But  she  never  recovered  from  the  blow  ; 
never  overcame  the  perpetual  recurring  sense  of 
loss.  She  grew  gray  in  a  few  weeks  ;  seemed  to 
lose  heart  and  life  and  strength ;  fi\iled,  one 
could  scarcely  tell  how  or  why;  declared  to  a 
friend,  "My  work  is  done;"  went — rather,  was 
carried — to  Newport  for  a  change  of  air  and 
scene ;  rallied  a  little,  but  only  for  the  moment ; 
and  finally,  on  the  31st  July,  breathed  her  last. 
Plain  and  simple  in  her  personal  tastes,  warm  in 
her  affections,  devout  in  her  religious  faith,  she 
was  yet  so  broad  and  catholic  in  her  sentiments 
that,  Avhile  no  one  calls  in  question  her  Christian 
character,  or  can  well  do  so,  who  knows  either 
her  manner  of  life  or  her  poetry,  the  papers  are 
unable  to  settle  among  themselves  her  creed,  giv- 
ing her  in  turn  to  the  Congregationalists,  the  Uni- 
versalists,  and  the  Swedenborgians. 

On  the  same  day  died  suddenly,  of  a  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain.  Dean  II.  L.  Man- 
sel,  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  A  pupil  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  lie  perfected  the  philosophy  of 
his  master,  and  ap])lied  it  successfully  in  the  so- 
lution of  theological  problems  which  have  given 
rise  to  and  furnished  subjects  for  endless  discus- 
sion. In  saying  that  he  applied  it  successfully, 
we  do  not  mean  to  sit  in  critical  judgment  on  his 
philosophy  concerning  the  "limitations  of  relig- 
ious thought,"  but  only  to  indicate  that  his  con 
tribution  proved,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  age  in  giving  shape  and  direction  to 
tiieological  thought.  Even  those  who  criticised 
his  philosophy  most  severely  were  not  unaffected 
by  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  quite  safe 
to  say  that  if  he  carried  the  doctrine  of  mental 
incapacity  to  deal  with  religious  problems  too 
far,  he  did  not  err  so  greatly  in  that  direction  as 
most  theologians  before  him  had  erred  in  the  di- 
rection of  quiet  assumption  of  boundless  capacity 
to  comprehend  all  truth. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

OUJv  last  summary  of  scientific  progress  was 
brought  up  to  the  date  of  June  1 ,  and  we 
now  continue  tlie  series  by  an  account  of  the 
more  noteworthy  announcements  since  that  time 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader  latlier  than  to 
tiie  speciaHst. 

In  Astrononnj  no  startling  discoveries  are  re- 
corded, OwQ  of  the  most  interesting  papers  is 
by  Mr.  Iluggins  on  the  spectrum  of  Uranus, 
made  in  continuation  of  his  examination  of  the 
spectra  of  the  j^lanetary  bodies.  Numerous  ac- 
counts have  been  published  in  regard  to  the  phe- 
nomena and  results  of  the  late  solar  eclipse,  but 
the  main  features  are  given  in  our  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  August  Kecord.  Communications 
have  been  made  by  different  astronomers  in  re- 
gard to  observations  upon  the  eclipse  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  i)i-esent  year,  an  absti'act  of  which  will 
be  given  hereafter,  i^everal  new  telescopic  plan- 
ets are  announced. 

In  Meteorology  the  most  striking  fact  is  the 
extension  of  the  American  Storm  Signal  Service 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  consequence  of 
arrangements  made  between  the  authorities  of 
the  two  countiies.  At  tlie  present  time  the  ob- 
servations and  forecasts  of  the  weather  are  pub- 
lishe  1  in  the  newsi)apers  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  and  much  benefit  is  anticipated  from  this 
mutual  exchange  of  observations.  The  impor- 
tant statement  has  been  made  that  auroras  gen- 
erally occur  simultaneously,  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres.  Efforts  are  being 
made  in  Europe  to  induce  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  meteorological  station  at 
the  Azores,  so  that  the  approach  of  storms  from 
the  southwest  may  be  readily  ascertained  and 
communicated  by  means  of  the  proposed  sub- 
marine cable. 

In  Geo())-aj)hy  we  have  memoirs  from  the  Amer- 
ican Hydrographic  Bureau  upon  the  Marshall 
group  of  islands  and  upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  botii 
of  value,  showing  the  ])resent  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge ui)on  these  subjects.  In  the  way  of  geo- 
graphical exploration  unusual  activity  has  been 
manifested  ;  and  in  the  "  Scientific  Intelligence" 
of  Har])ers  Weekhj  will  be  found  from  week  to 
week  an  account  of  the  movements  and  discov- 
eries on  the  part  of  Professor  Ilayden,  Professor 
Marsh,  Mr.  Clarence  King,  and  INIajor  Powell  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  ;  of  INIr.  Dall  and 
Mr.  Pinart  in  Alaska  ;  of  Professor  Hartt  in 
Brazil ;  of  INIr.  Pave  in  Siberia  and  Wrangell's 
Land  ;  of  Sir  J.  I).  Hooker  in  ^Morocco  ;  ami  of 
Godetfroy  and  Company  in  Polynesia,  etc.  The 
various  arctic  expeditions  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  Sweden,  Germany,  Kussia,  etc., 
have  also  been  adverted  to. 

In  Chemistry  we  have  numerous  i)apers,  more 
or  less  theoretical  and  practical,  which  we  must 
leave  to  specialists  to  discuss.  Among  the  facts 
of  general  interest,  however,  may  be  mentioned 
the  discovery  of  a  new  cinchona  alkaloid. 

In  deology  we  have  the  papers  of  Professor 
Davidson  upon  the  terraces  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  novel  hypothesis  of  ]\I.  Latterade,  in 
which  he  ascribes  the  heat  preceding  the  glacial 
period  to  the  proximity  of  a  temporary  star  or 
meteor. 


In  American  Paleontology  we  have  seveial  arti- 
cles upon  fossil  mammals  by  Professors  Leidy  and 
Marsh,  upon  the  fossil  birds  by  Professor  Marsh, 
and  upon  the  Port  Kennedy  bone  cave  by  Pro- 
fessor Cope,  as  well  as  articles  upon  the  inverte- 
brates by  ditierent  authors. 

An  interesting  announcement  in  Zoology  con- 
sists in  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Greeff,  of  a  huge 
fresh-water  rhizopod,  of  very  low  organization, 
allied  in  some  respects  to  Bat/iybius,  and  nanied 
by  its  discoverer  Pelohius. 

In  Vegetable  Physiology  we  have  to  record  an 
important  paper  upon  the  growth  of  plants  in 
aqueous  solutions  ;  and  one  by  Koppen  npon  the 
germination  of  seeds,  in  which  he  shows  that  a 
low  temperature  continued  steadily  is  more  fa- 
vorable than  a  more  elevated  temperature  inter- 
rupted by  occasional  depressions. 

In  Animal  Physiology  we  have  the  announce- 
ment, by  Dr.  Pichardson,  of  the  peculiar  action 
on  the  system  of  a  new  anaesthetic,  called  by  him 
Hydramyle,  and  possessing  certain  useful  projjcr- 
ties  which  fit  it  for  practical  applications. 

In  Economical  Zoology  we  record  the  failuie, 
for  the  present,  of  the  experiment  of  introducijig 
salmon  into  the  Delaware  Piver,  in  consequence 
of  an  accident  which  killed  the  young  brood. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  various  meas- 
ures that  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  supjily 
of  shad  in  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  and  Sus- 
quehanna rivers  have  been  crowned  with  more 
or  less  success  ;  and  the  supply  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Piver  during  the  present  year  has  been  great- 
er than  for  very  many  years  past. 

In  Technology  and  Ajqjlied  Science  we  have 
various  publications  u))on  the  manutV.cture  of 
artificial  porphyry,  and  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  furnace  slags  for  building  purjjoses,  by 
converting  them,  under  slow  cooling,  into  a  spe- 
cies of  stone  resembling  genuine  porphyry.  The 
selenitic  mortar  of  Colonel  Scott  and  the  cement 
of  j\Ir.  Sorel  are  also  considered  of  great  value 
in  the  arts.  The  application  of  tannin  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  seems  to  be  following  very 
closely  the  Pasteur  process  for  the  same  object. 
iNIany  valuable  papers  have  appeared  in  regard 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  dyes,  and  the  list 
of  new  coloring  matters  announced  is  almost 
endless.  Among  other  articles  of  this  same  gen- 
eral nature  we  find  an  im])ortant  communication, 
by  Dr.  Eeimann,  of  Berlin,  on  the  subject  of 
extracting  aniline  dyes  from  fabrics  of  difierent 
materials,  leaving  them  entirely  white  and  ready 
for  subsequent  operations. 

The  Animal  lie]>orts  of  the  principal  scientific 
establishments  in  the  United  States  lune  made 
their  ajjpearance,  and  among  them  that  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  in  Cambridge,  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Salem,  the  Sheflield  Scientific 
School,  etc. 

The  list  of  Deaths  among  men  of  science  is 
quite  considerable,  including  A.  Keith  Johnson, 
the  geographer,  Payen,  the  chemist,  Ed.  Clapa- 
rede,  Pamon  de  la  Sara,  and  William  P.  Turn- 
bull,  zoologists,  and  Pobert  Iloudin,  the  necro- 
mancer and  electrician. 

Kot  to  be  classed  with  certaint}^  under  any  of 
the  preceding  heads  is  the  most  startling  and  re- 
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markable  announcement  among  all  we  have  men- 
tioned— namely,  tliat  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  of 
London,  in  veference  to  his  scientific  exami- 
nation of  certain  "  s])iritualistic"  exhibitions  by 
Mr.  David  Douglas  Home,  the  celebrated  "me- 
dium." From  this  he  infers  the  existence  of 
•what  he  terms  a  new  force,  or  rather  one  hith- 
erto unrecognized,  and  wliich  he  terms  the 
"  rsychic  Force."  The  scientific  journals  of  tlie 
day  are  filled  with  criticisms,  favorable  and  oth- 
erwise, of  this  paper,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
whole  subject  will  be  thoroughly  overhauled. 

Fuller  accounts  of  the  above  announcements, 
as  well  as  others,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Scientific 
Record"  of  the  Month///,  and  the  "Scientific  In- 
telligence" of  the  Weekly. 

FAUNAL  PECULIAWTIES  OF  THE  AZOEES. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  direct- 
ed by  naturalists  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
fauna  of  islands ;  and  the  study  of  their  native 
animals  has  tended  to  throw  great  light  upon 
the  question  as  to  the  length  of  tiwie  that  must 
have  elapsed  since  such  islands  were  either  lifted 
np  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  or  cut  off  from  con- 
nection with  the  main.  We  have  given,  in 
previous  pages,  some  notices  of  the  fauna  of 
Madeira  and  its  special  peculiarities ;  and  in 
the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Godman,  upon 
the  natural  history  of  the  Azores,  we  have  a 
similar  problem  elaborated.  The  most  striking 
feature,  as  de\eloped  by  Mr.  Godman's  book, 
is  the  great  similarity  between  the  productions 
of  the  islands  and  those  of  Europe,  although 
separated  by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  miles 
and  a  channel  of  15,000  feet  in  dei)th.  Thus 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  birds,  the  but- 
terfiies,  the  beetles,  and  the  plants  are  the  same 
as  the  European  forms,  while  only  one  or  two 
per  cent,  are  American.  This  ap]iears  anom- 
alous at  first,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rents of  both  water  and  air  are  from  the  west — 
a  fact  which  should  produce  a  preponderance  of 
western  or  American  forms.  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  Ireland,  are  every  j-ear  visited  by  num- 
bers of  American  birds,  brought  by  the  westerly 
Minds,  no  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  species  hav- 
ing already  been  recorded ;  while,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  not  one  bird  has  ever  been  carried 
from  Europe,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  Amer- 
ica, there  being  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
European  stragglers,  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  in  our  country,  have  reached  us  by  way  of 
Greenland. 

JNIr.  Godman's  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is 
to  the  effect  that  tlie  Azores  are  in  the  region 
of  storms  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and 
that  every  year  these  storms  bring  birds  from 
Europe,  and  probably  carry  away  an  occasional 
American  straggler.  The  enormous  preponder- 
ance of  species  undistinguisluible  from  those  now 
inhabiting  the  Continent,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  native  mammalia  and  reptiles,  according  to 
our  autiior,  are  conclusive  proof  that  the  fauna 
and  fiora  are  not,  due  to  a  former  continental  ex- 
tension connecting  the  islands  with  Europe. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Madeira!!  beetle  fauna  in  the  existence 
of  numerous  wingless  genera :  and  a  similar  con- 
dition appears  to  prevail  in  the  Azores,  some  of 
these  insects  being  imdistinguishable,  even  as 
species,  from  their  European  allies,  excepting  in 


I  this  characteristic.  A  single  species  of  beetle 
I  belongs  to  a  genus  peculiar  to  IMadagascar,  and 
'  a  single  plant  alone  represents  Africa  in  the 
{  Azores ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  both  the  beetle 

and   plant   may  have   been   carried  thither  by 

means  of  a  fioating  log,  brought  from  the  regions 
I  indicated.     Attention  is  called  by  INIr.  Godman 

to  the  dirterence  between  the  Azores  and  the 
I  Galapagos,  where,  at  only  half  the  distance  from 

South  America,  the  fauna  is  almost  entirely  pe- 
'  culiar.     This  is  explained  by  the  suggestion  that 

these  latter  islands  are  in  a  region  of  calms  in- 
I  stead  of  storms,  and  that  the  introductions  have 

been,  therefore,  of  much  rarer  occurrence,  and, 
I  when  once  established  in  their  isolation,  have 

been  more  readilv  modified  bv  external  condi- 


PELOBIUS,  A  NEW  FRESH-WATER  RHIZOPOD. 

Of  the  discoveries  in  natural  history  within 
the  past  few  years  scarcely  any  are  considered 
of  greater  importance   than  that  by  Professor 
Huxley  of  the  occurrence,  in  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  of  a  living,  organized  mass  of  an  animal 
j  nature,  termed    Bathi/bius,  its   relationships  to 
[  other  forms  of  animal  life,  both  recent  and  fos- 
:  sil,  having  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  interest. 
This  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  the  dis- 
covery, on  the  i)artof  Dr.  GreelF,  of  a  somewhat 
similar  substance  existing  in  fresh-water,  which 
!  he  characterizes  as  a  shell-less  fresh-water  rhizo- 
pod,  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  stature  in  com- 
'  j^arison  with  all  previous-known  organisms  of  the 
kind.     This  substance,  which  he  calls  Pelobius 
j  (a  name  which  Nature,  from  which  we  borrow 
this  account,  states  to  have  long  been  preoccu- 
!  i)ie(l),  occurs  in   many  standing  waters  with  a 
j  muddy  bottom,  especially  sucli   as   have   con- 
j  tinned  in  that  state  for  a  long  time  without  hav- 
j  ing  dried  up.     This  substance  never  disappears 
I  from  these  waters,  but  remains  throughout  the 
I  year,  great  masses  appearing  sometimes  in  one 
j  place    and  sometimes  in  another,  in   their  ex- 
ternal form  presenting  the  appearance  of  more 
or  less  spherical  lumps,  varying  from  one  or  two 
millimeters  in  diameter  down  to  the  most  minute 
points,  scarcely  perceptible  by  the  naked  eye. 
These  are  said  to  be  so  densely  filled  with  mud 
'  particles,  diatomacea?,  etc.,  that  by  transmitted 
:  light  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
'  actual  mud  without  experience  and  careful  ex- 
]  amination ;  they  may,  consequently,  be  compared 
to  a  living  mud.     By  direct  light,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  a])j)ear  as  grayish-white,  yellowish, 
or  brownish  bodies.     Their  movements  consist 
in   an  amoeboid  and  often  lively  creeping,   by 
means  of  processes  which  are  usually  broad  and 
lobate,  during  which  the  transj)arent  body-sub- 
stance often  ])rotrudes  at  the  margins  in  eleva- 
tions and  undulations.     This  fundamental  sub- 
stance of  the  body  consists  of  a  hyaline  proto- 
plasm of  irregularly  frothy  or  vesicular  consist- 
ency, containing,  besides   the  above-mentioned 
ingested  particles,  a  great  number  of  very  pecul- 
iar elementary   particles.     Among  these  there 
may  be  distinguished  round  or  roundish  oval 
nucleiform  bodies,  and  fine  bacilliform  structures. 
Of  the  former,  by  tar  the  greater  number  consist 
of  shining  pale  bodies  without  any  sj^ecial  struc- 
tui-al  characters,  but  of  great  firmness,  and  pre- 
senting considerable  resistance  to  re-agents  (acet- 
i  ic  acid  and  caustic  potash).     These  bodies  may 
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possibly  be  correlated  with  the  coecoliths,  etc., 
of  Bathyhius.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are 
less  numerous  roundish  nuclei  of  softer  consist- 
ency, and  with  more  or  less  finely  granular  con- 
tents, which,  from  their  whole  nature,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  ordi- 
nary cell-nuclei. 

lience,  in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity  in  other 
respects,  Pelobius  represents  a  pluricellular  or- 
ganism, and  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  so-called 
nionera,  like  Bathijbius  haeckelii,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  lluxley  and  Haeckel.  Never- 
theless, in  connection  with  its  possible  relation- 
ship to  Bai/ti/bius,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the 
cell-nuclei  of  Pelobiusraay  occur  in  very  variable 
quantity,  often  in  so  small  a  number  as  almost 
to  disappear  altogether ;  and  further,  that  they 
can  be  detected  only  in  the  jjerfectly  fresh  state. 
This  latter  statement  applies  also  to  the  frothy  ve- 
sicular arrangement  of  the  body-substance,  which 
disappears  immediately  after  death  or  the  appli- 
cation of  re-agents. 

The  second  kind  of  the  chief  elementary  parts 
of  Pelobius  consists  of  fine,  clear,  shining  bacilli, 
which  ars  scattered  through  the  Avhole  body,  and 
likewise  present  great  resistance  to  the  action  of 
acetic  acid  and  caustic  potash.  These  were  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Greeflt'  in  a  former  publication, 
when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  origi- 
nate in  certain  nuclei,  which,  however,  lie  has 
since  seen  reason  to  doubt. 

TVG  are  promised  further  details  in  regard  to 
this  substance,  as  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
for  its  proper  elucidation. 

PEIXCIPLE  OF  ^' LEAST  ACTION  IN  NxVTURE." 
In  a  course  of  lectures  lately  delivered  before 
the  lioyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  by  Ilev. 
Samuel  Haughton,  of  Dublin,  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  in  every  arrangement  of  bone,  muscle, 
joints,  and  parts  of  animals,  the  relations  must  be 
'  such  as  to  produce  a  given  result  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  labor,  and  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  "Least  Action  in  Nature"  is  a  guiding 
one,  and  can  be  shown  to  exist  not  merely  in  the 
movements  of  the  planetary  and  stellar  bodies, 
but  also,  and  illustrated  as  well,  in  all  physical 
phenomena,  as  in  those  of  an  organic  nature.  As 
is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  Professor 
Haughton  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
special  and  animal  mechanics,  and  it  is  in  this 
branch  of  research  that  he  endeavors  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  law  in  question. 


SELECTION  OF  INSECTS 
BIRDS. 


■OR  FOOD  BY 


Althougli  we  look,  and  with  ample  reason,  to 
the  birds  as  the  main  agency  in  destroying  in- 
sects injurious  to  vegetation,  observation  shows 
that  diti'ercnt  forms  of  insects  are  molested  by 
them  in  very  ditierent  degrees.  This  is  especial- 
ly the  case  in  regard  to  the  Lepidoptera,  some 
forms  of  which  are  not  touched  by  any  birds 
whatever,  and  others  again  are  devoured  by 
some  and  spared  by  others.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  is  said  that  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliantly 
colored  Lepiduptera  owe  their  safety  to  their  tints, 
as  the  bird  first  attacks  tlie  most  striking  por- 
tion, namely,  tlie  red  hinder  wing,  and  the  in- 
sect tears  itself  away  and  escapes.  Hairy  cater- 
pillars, again,  are  less  eaten  than  the  smooth  spe- 
cies, not  only,  ])erhaps,  on  account  of  tlieir  bris- 


tly covering,  but  their  more  nauseous  taste.  \  Tlic 
streaked  caterpillars,  spotted  with  yellow,  are 
usually  refused,  while  all  the  smooth  and  dark 
kinds,  especially  those  resembling  plants  in  color, 
or  of  a  reddish  tint,  are  generally  devoured  with 
great  avidity. 

INFLUENCE  OP  CLIMATE  ON  ANIMAL 
ECONOMY. 

In  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  will  be  found  a  paper  by  Dr.  Rattray 
upon  some  of  the  more  important  physiological 
changes  induced  in  the  human  economy  by  a 
change  of  climate,  as  from  temperate  to  tropical 
and  the  reverse,  the  inquiries  being  directed  to- 
ward the  peculiarities  of  respiration,  the  pulse, 
temperature  of  the  body,  kidneys  and  skin,  and 
weight  and  strength.  In  regard  to  the  subject 
of  respiration,  the  author  shows,  as  the  result  of 
many  experiments,  that  in  the  tropics  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest  for  air,  with 
a  decrease  of  the  number  of  respirations ;  from 
which  it  results  that  the  lungs,  unaltered  in  size, 
contain  less  blood  and  more  air  in  tropical  than 
in  temperate  climates,  the  blood  being  in  part 
diverted  to  the  excited  skin  and  liver.  The  ben- 
efit derived  in  the  early  stage  of  consumption  by 
a  sojourn  in  a  tropical  climate  he  explains  in 
the  following  manner:  "Residence  in  a  warm 
atmosphere  is  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  affected  lungs,  by  di- 
minished activity  in  the  vital  processes  carried 
on  therein,  by  facilitated  respiration,  and,  above 
all,  by  diminished  lung-work  from  vicarious  ac- 
tion of  the  physiologically  excited  skin  and  liver ; 
while  the  inhalations  of  milder,  more  equable, 
and  less  irritant  air  diminish  the  chances  of  ex- 
citement and  increase  of  distressing  local  inflam- 
mation, and  those  bronchial  attacks  so  apt  to 
break  up  old,  and  cause  tlie  deposition  of  new 
tubercles.  Now  if  we  can  imitate  nature's  op- 
erations, and,  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  a 
sick-room  or  ward  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
England,  can  convert  it  into  a  local  sub-tropical 
or  tropical  climate,  we  withdraw  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  skin 
and  liver,  thus  relieving  its  overloaded  capillaries, 
permitting  freer  access  of  air,  and  so  aiding  the 
respiratory  process — a  safe  and  sure  mode,  both 
of  relieving  dyspnoea  and  cough,  and  aiding  the 
vis  medicatrix. " 

This  law,  according  to  the  author,  is  suggest- 
ive in  relation  to  the  nature  of  food  and  to  hy- 
giene in  the  tropics.  He  calculates  that,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  the  lungs  eliminate  less  carbon 
to  the  extent  of  above  an  ounce  in  tlie  twenty- 
four  hours  than  in  England.  Hence  he  infers 
that  in  hot  countries  the  diet  should  be  less  car- 
bonaceous than  at  home,  and  that,  independently 
of  the  diet,  esj^ecial  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  condition  of  the  skin. 

PERMANENCE  OF  BONE. 

Karl  Ael)y  discusses  the  cause  of  the  ])erraa- 
nence  of  the  organic  substance  of  bone,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that '  its  ]-esistance  to 
putrefaction  is  a  consequence  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  water  it  contains,  which,  besides,  is  in 
chemical  combination,  fresh  bones  having  about 
eleven  or  twelve  per  cent,  of  water  and  twenty- 
eight  of  organic  matter.  As  a  proof  that  the 
water  is  combined  cliemicallv,  Jslr.  Aeby  men- 
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tions  that  thoroughly  dried  and  finely  pulver- 
ized bones,  when  moistened,  become  considera- 
bly heated  (one  gram  of  bone  evolving  about 
twelve  units  of  heat).  This  chemically  com- 
bined water  seems  to  act  the  part  of  water  of 
crystallization,  and  can  not  induce  putrefaction, 
while  the  rigidity  of  tlie  inorganic  substance  pre- 
vents s-welling— /.  c,  the  reception  of  more  wa- 
ter from  the  outside.  Crushed  and  finely  pul- 
verized bones,  on  the  contrary,  swell  by  soaking, 
and  then  speedily  putrefy. 

NEW  AFFECTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
A  peculiar  and  hitherto  undescribed  aft'ection 
of  the  nervous  system  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Fieber,  of  Vienna,  as  being  characterized  by  an 
impossibility  of  executing  moderately  fast  move- 
ments through  the  agency  of  the  will,  while  ex- 
tremely slow  or  very  rapid  movements  can  be 
executed  without  any  difficulty. 

NEW  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS. 

A  recent  number  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  Philadelphia, 
contains  a  paper  by  Professor  ^leek  upon  va- 
rious new  species  of  invertebrate  fossils  from  the 
carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  of  Ohio,  based 
upon  specimens  collected  during  the  Ohio  Geo- 
logical Survey  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
J.  S.  Newberry. 

BONE-BLACK  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE. 

Charcoal,  and  especially  animal  charcoal,  is 
extensively  used  in  technical  establishments  for 
decolorizing  siru])s  and  other  organic  substances. 
A  German  chemist  directs  attention  to  its  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  inorganic  bodies  also,  and  sug- 
gests that  bone-black  might  occasionally  serve 
as  a  valuable  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning. 
Lead,  copper,  mercury,  small  quantities  of  arse- 
nic, alkaloids,  etc.,  are  removed  from  solutions  by 
the  action  of.  animal  charcoal,  while  phosphorus 
is  fixed  by  it.  This  latter  property  is  especially 
recommended  for  application  in  all  the  establish- 
ments'-wliere  vapors  of  phosi)horus  abound.  It 
is  thought  that  a  respirator  filled  with  animal 
charcoal  would  do  better  service  as  an  air  filter 
than  the  use  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  recommend- 
ed by  Letheby,  which  in  many  cases  has  an  in- 
jurious effect  in  itself. 

PREPARATION  OF  BAR  IRON  FROM  PHOS- 
PHURETED  CAST  IRON. 

In  view  of  the  great  eminence  of  the  Mining 
Academy  at  Freiberg  as  a  school  for  instruction 
in  practical  metallurgy  and  mining,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  one  of  its  professors,  T. 
Scheerer,  has  lately  announced  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  method  by  which  an  excellent  bar  iron 
may  be  prepared  from  cast  iron  containing  any 
amount  of  phosphorus.  The  expense  of  the 
process  (which  is  not  at  all  complicated  nor  very 
peculiar)  is  said  to  be  trifling,  and  the  discovery 
must  be  considered  of  the  utmost  value  to  work- 
ers in  iron.  Although  it  has  been  patented  in 
various  countries,  the  discoverer  is  quite  willing 
to  place  it  at  the  service  of  iron-masters  through- 
out the  world  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  "With- 
out, as  yet,  announcing  his  terms,  he  invites  all 
persons  interested  to  visit  the  establishment  in 
Germany  where  iron  is  at  present  being  manu- 
factured according  to  the  new  method. 


CURE  OF  BONE-FELON. 
I      Professor  IlUter,  of  Berlin,  cures  bone-felon, 
:  or  whitlow,  by  first  carefully  i)robing  the  swell- 
j  ing  of  the  finger,  and  making  a  small  incision 
I  where  the  pain  api)ears  greatest.     The  pain  of 
'  the  operation,  which  may  be  lessened  by  the  lo- 
cal application  of  ether,  or  by  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform,  can  not  be  compared  with  the  relief 
given  to  the  patient  after  a  few  minutes.     The 
j  after-treatment   is   equally  simi)le.     The   small 
j  wound  is  to  be  covered  with  lint  and  carbolic 
acid,  and  bathed  morning  and  evening  in  tepid 
water,  and  after  a  very  few  davs  is  perfectly 
I  healed. 
I 

i  GLASS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHING. 

I      Photographres  have  long  been  aware  that  com- 
I  mon  glass  is  better  adapted,  as  far  as  clearness 
j  is   concerned,  for  receiving  several   successive 
negatives  than  mirror  or  plate  glass,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  the  evenness  of  the 
I  surface.     This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  the  speedy  cooling  of  the  surface  of  glass  devel- 
I  ops  a  very  hard  external  skin  or  layer,  the  pores 
j  of  which  are   extremely  compact,  this  coating 
j  being  removed  in  the  process  of  grinding  plate- 
glass.     If  a  negative  be  made  upon  a  plate  of 
ground  glass,  and  afterward  apparently  entirely 
'  removed,  it  will  often  happen  that  in  attempting 
I  to  print  from  a  second  negative  the  figures  of  the 
j  first  one  will  be  likewise  reproduced,  sometimes 
with    i-emarkable    clearness,  although   not   the 
[  slightest  trace  may  be  visible  to  the  eye.     This 
accounts,  in  some  if  not  all  cases,  for  the  so- 
called    ''spirit    photographs"    which    have    oc- 
casionally perplexed  and  even  terrified  opera- 
tors.    Common  glass,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
compactness  of  its  pores,  resists  the  absorption 
of  the  silver,  and  permits  the  original  picture  to 
be  entirely  removed:     It  is  found,  too,  that  in 
many  instances  thin  colored  liquids  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  surface  of  ground  glass  so  that  they 
can  never  be  removed — a  condition  which  does 
not  occur  with  the  common  kind. 

A  glass  is  now  prepared  in  Liverpool,  accord- 
ing to  the  photographic  journals,  which  is  free 
from  the  defects  in  question.  Although  it  is 
blown,  yet  this  is  done  with  very  great  care,  and 
the  surface  is  afterward  very  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly polished  by  appropriate  machinery  with- 
out removing  the  external  skin  referred  to. 

re:moval  of  spots  and  stains  fro:m 
clothing,  etc. 

In  an  elaborate  article  lately  published  in  the 

'  German  Muster-Zeitung  upon  the  eradication  of 

I  spots  of  difterent  kinds  from  clothing  we  are  in- 

j  formed  that  benzine  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the 

best  and  cheapest  substance  for  removing  grease, 

resin,  stearine.  paraffine,  tar,  Avagon  grease,  etc., 

i  the  purest  kind  to  be  applied  to  the  more  deli- 

'  cate  fabrics.     Ether  and  petroleum   ether   are 

'  said  to  be  of  almost  equal  efficiency  in  this  re- 

'  spect.     Such  spots  are  often  complicated  by  the 

I  adhesion  of  dust  or  other  matters,  which,  even 

if  insoluble  themselves,  readily  fall  off  when  the 

substance  with  which  they  are  combined  is  re- 

'  moved.     For  spots  of  oil  it  is  best  to  add  a  lit- 

■  tie  alcoholic  ether.     Silver  spots  and  indelible 

;  ink  can  be  removed,  even  after  a  long  time,  by 

'  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  iodide  of  po- 

j  tassium  appHed  in  a  concentrated  solution.    Rust 
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spots  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  treatment  with 
a  weak  solution  composed  of  one  part  nitric  acid 
and  twenty-live  of  water,  and  afterward  rinsing 
with  water  and  ammonia  ;  copper  spots  by  dilut- 
ed sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  subsequent- 
ly with  water  and  ammonia.  Spots  of  paint,  when 
not  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  can  almost  al- 
ways be  removed  by  oil  of  turpentine.  For  com- 
plete removal  it  is  necessary  to  wasli  the  spot  aft- 
erward in  a  good  deal  of  turpentine.  Fruit,  wine, 
and  similar  spots  are  to  be  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  may  be  replaced  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  by  chlorine.  The  acid  may  be  applied 
either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  dissolved  in  water ; 
in  the  first  case  the  substance  to  be  treated  is  to 
be  stretched  at  the  proper  height  over  burning 
sulphur,  and  in  the  latter  moistened  with  the  so- 
lution and  then  washed  witli  pure  water.  For 
fine  white  tat)le-cloths  the  dilute  acid  is  prefera- 
ble. Frinting-ink  can  be  readily  taken  from  any 
article  by  means  of  ether  or  oil  of  turpentine. 
Fure  benzine  will  also  have  a  similar  effect. 
Spots  produced  by  alkalies,  such  as  soap-boiler's 
l3^e,  soda,  ammonia,  etc.,  can  generally  be  made 
to  disapi^ear  completely  by  the  promi)t  applica- 
tion of  dilute  acetic  acid  and  a  good  deal  of 
water.  Spots  produced  by  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  can  be  removed  by  the  application 
of  concentrated  ammonia,  while  spots  from  nitric 
acid  can  scarcely  be  obliterated. 

For  removing  the  stain  of  perspiration  a  strong 
solution  of  soda  is  first  to  be  apjjlied,  with  a  sub- 
sequt  It  rinsing  with  water.  Spots  from  sulphur 
and  pliosphorus,  caused  by  lucifer-matches,  can 
be  extracted  by  sulphide  of  carbon.  Ink  spots 
are  to  be  treated  witli  oxalic  acid,  nitric  acid,  or 
chlorine,  according  to  the  composition  of  the 
ink.  As  a  general  rule,  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
ap])lied,  and  then  rinsed  off  with  water,  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  The  removal  of  actual  color- 
ing matter,  such  as  the  aniline  dyes,  etc.,  is 
more  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of 
the  coloring  matter  to  the  substance  of  the  fibre. 

RATIO  OF  THE  SPINAL  MARROW  TO  THE 
BRAIN. 

Professor  IMantegazza,  in  tlie  Italian  Journal 
of  Anthropologi)  and  Ethnologji,  proposes  a  new 
expression  of  the  relation  between  the  diilerent 
races  of  man  and  animals,  based  on  the  com- 
parison of  the  area  of  the  occipital  foramen  and 
the  total  internal  capacity  of  tlie  skull,  or  the 
ratio  of  the  spinal  marrow  to  the  brain,  which 
he  calls  the  cephalo-spinal  index.  This  index 
he  considers  to  be  less  variable  tlian  the  so- 
called  ce])alic  index,  or  the  relation  between  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

TYNDALL'S  RESPIRATORS. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  continuation  of  valuable 
applications  of  the  highest  principles  of  science 
to  questions  of  practical  moment  bearing  upon 
healtli  and  domestic  economy,  has  lately  given 
a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution  upor'  the 
influence  of  dust  and  smoke.  In  this  he  re- 
newed the  suggestions  already  made  by  him  on 
a  previous  occasion  as  to  the  value  of  the  so- 
called  res])irators  in  excluding  dust  and  other 
noxious  substances  from  the  lungs.  Such  a  res- 
pirator, in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a  small 
M^ad  of  raw  cotton,  which  is  either  to  be  taken 


into  the  mouth  or  bound  over  it.  By  thi*^  sim- 
ple application  exhalations  and  emanations  pro- 
duced in  many  braiu-'hes  of  labor,  such  as  grind- 
ing metals,  si)inning,  winnowing  grain,  etc.,  and 
including  smoke  and  certain  gases,  may  be  al- 
most entirely  arrested  and  rendered  harmless. 
If  the  cotton  be  moistened  with  a  little  glycer- 
ine its  serviceable  properties  are  materially  in- 
creased ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  possible  to  remain 
in  quite  dense  smoke  for  a  number  of  minutes 
without  inconvenience. 

Respirators  of  a  more  complicated  character 
were  suggested  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  his  lec- 
ture, to  consist  of  a  vessel  containing  layers  of 
cotton,   charcoal,   and    slacked    lime,   provided 
with  an  aperture  for  the  mouth,  and  so  arranged 
that   the   air   can   be   first  drawn   through   the 
apparatus,  and  then  discharged  from  the  lungs 
by  a  side  aperture,  and  without  passing  again 
through  the  packing.     In  this  way  he  obviates 
tlie  evil  of   having  tlie   cotton,   etc.,  saturated 
with  the  moisture  and  animal  matter  from  the 
lungs,  thereby  rendering  it  foul  and  offensive  in 
I  a  short  time.     By  means  of  the  charcoal  all  de- 
composing  animal   vapors   are  completely  ab- 
j  sorbed,  while  the  lime  also  answers  the  purpose 
J  of  arresting  and  condensing  acid  exhalations, 
^  c  .  -jcially  those  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric 
'  acid,  etc.     In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  remarked 
that  the  subject  of  respirators  for  the  use  of  fire- 
men was  one  that  had  been  brought  into  practi- 
j  cal  application,  the  London  Fire  Brigade  having 
been  provided  with  a  certain  kind,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  able  to  go  into  a  room  filled 
with  stifling  smoke  and  remain  there  for  an}' 
length  of  time  without  the  slightest  inconven- 
ience. 

THEORY  OF  BOILED  OILS. 

A  valuable  paper  on  boiled  oils  and  varnishes, 
by  Charles  W.  Vincent,  has  lately  been  read  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts,  of  London,  in  which  the 
I  theory  of  the  various  processes  for  preparing  oils 
I  and  varnishes  is  given,  and  suggestions  for  im- 
J  ])rovements  made,  based  npon  tlie  experience  of 
i  the  author  for  many  years  past.     In  this  paper 
attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  the  an- 
nouncement, by  Chevreuil,  that  the  act  of  drying 
of  linseed-oil  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  that  too  long  boiling  retards  the  drying  of 
oil  instead  of  hastening  it.     The  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  first  point  has  been  the  suggestion 
of  various  devices  having  for  their  object  the 
supplying  of  oxygen  in  greater  quantity,  in  a 
given  time,  than  would  naturally  be  taken  np 
from  the  atmospliere.     Another  point  of  prog- 
ress in  regard  to  the  manipulation  of  tliis  sub- 
j  stance  is  said  to  consist  in  the  discovery  that  the 
I  high  temperature  formerly  emjiloyed  in  boiling 
1  oil  is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  work  can  be 
done  to  much  better  advantage  by  the  use  of 
,  steam,  with  a  great  improvement  in  the  color  of 
the  oil  and  in  its  practical  value. 
j      According  to  our  author,  a  valuable  applica- 
I  tion  was  made  of  the  theory  of  the  absorption 
I  of  oxygen  in   drying  by  Faraday,  some  years 
I  ago,  Avhen  consulted  as  to  the  possibility  ofhast- 
j  ening  the  drying  of  printing-ink  so  that 'the  Avoik 
j  might  be  milled  or  plated  (jiressed  between  sheets 
of  zinc)  with  less  delay  after  ])rinting,  a  fortnight 
I  being  the  usual  time  required  before  this  process 
I  can  be  attempted.     At  Professor  Faraday's  sug- 
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gestion  binoxide  of  manganese  was  added  to  the 
ink,  with  such  effect  that  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  this  substance  has  been  tised  with  perfect 
success  for  accomplishing  the  desired  object,  at 
the  Queen's  Bible  Office,  where  the  work,  if  nec- 
essary, is  milled  in  three  days  after  printing.  To 
get  the  binoxide  in  a  state  of  division  sufficiently 
tine  to  be  mixed  with  printing-ink,  Faraday  de- 
vised a  series  of  washing  receptacles,  like  success- 
ive stairs,  the  fine  particles  passing  on  to  the 
lower  vessels,  being  longer  suspended  than  the 
coarser — a  simple  yet  ingenious  arrangement, 
which  enabled  the  ink  to  be  worked  without 
any  risk  to  the  plates  or  forms  from  grit. 

HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL  FOR  REDUCING 
METALS. 

Hydrate  of  chloral  may  in  many  cases,  ac- 
cording to  a  German  pharmaceutical  journal,  be 
conveniently  api)lied  to  the  reduction  of  precious 
metals.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  gold, 
])latiuum,  etc.,  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  chloral 
and  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  the 
whole  heated  together.  After  boiling  for  about 
one  minute  the  reduction  is  complete,  and  the 
precij)itate  is  easily  washed.  In  the  case  of 
silver  the  action  is  especially  satisfactory,  but 
solutions  of  salts  of  mercury  are  not  reduced. 

SIGN  OF  HYSTERIA, 

According  to  a  recent  French  treatise,  an  in- 
fallible sign  of  hysteria  consists  in  the  insensibil- 
ity of  the  epiglottis.  This,  as  stated,  may  be 
readily  determined  by  introducing  the  finger 
gently  into  the  mouth,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
})atient,  and  placing  it  upon  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  In  case  of  hysteria  the  epiglottis  may 
be  displaced  and  scratched  with  the  finger-nail 
without  producing  the  least  regurgitation. 

IMPROVED  TREATMENT  OF  INDIGO  FOR 
DYEING. 

Mr.  J.  de  Werveirne,  of  Ghent,  employs  a 
composition  for  dyeing  with  indigo  which,  he 
says,  essentially  expedites  the  operation,  can  be 
used  cold,  and  yields  a  greater  amount  of  dye 
from  the  same  quantity  of  indigo.  This  is  pre- 
pared as  follows :  To  each  pound  of  indigo  are 
tt)  be  added  one  pound  of  amorphous  zinc  pow- 
der, one  pound  of  madder,  750  grains  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  and  one  pound  of  slacked  lime ; 
the  resulting  mass  then  to  be  completely  dis- 
solved in  112  gallons  of  cold  water. 

SCOTT'S  SELENITIC  MORTAR. 
According  to  the  London  Mechanics  Maga- 
zine a  very  important  invention  has  lately  been 
made  by  Colonel  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
of  a  new  kind  of  mortar,  having  the  properties 
of  setting  very  rapidly,  and  becoming  exceeding- 
ly hard,  on  account  of  its  great  cohesiveness. 
This — termed  selenitic  mortar  by  the  colonel — is 
made  by  mixing  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of 
lime  or,  sulphuric  acid  with  the  water  used,  to 
which  the  lime  is  added,  and  the  mixture 
ground  to  a  thin  paste  in  a  mortar-mill.  After 
having  been  ground  four  minutes,  the  remaining 
ingredients — which  may  be  sand  or  burned  clay 
— are  introduced,  and  the  whole  ground  together 
for  ten  minutes  more.  The  sulphate  of  lime 
maybe  in  the  form  of  plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum), 
or  sulphuric  acid  alone  may  be  employed.     The 


best  results,  however,  are  obtained  with  the  acid, 
and  Colonel  Scott  therefore  uses  it  in  preference 
to  the  other  substance,  although  this  will  an- 
swer effectually  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  results  obtained  with 
this  mortar  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  acid 
prevents  the  lime  from  slacking,  and  thus  enables 
it  to  take  in  twice  as  much  sand  as  when  slacked, 
its  fieriness  being  controlled  or  brought  into  sub- 
jection. By  Colonel  Scott's  process  any  lime  can 
be  made  selenitic,  and  the  more  hydraulic  it  is 
the  better  are  the  results  it  gives.  The  great 
value  of  this  invention  consists  not  only  in  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  of  the  mortar  thus  obtain- 
ed, but  in  its  great  resistance  to  pressure.  Thus, 
it  is  stated  that  a  block  of  oidinary  mortar,  com- 
posed of  one  part  lime  and  two  of  sand,  with  a 
breaking  area  of  two  and  a  quarter  square  inches, 
usually  breaks  at  seventy  pounds  strain  after  be- 
ing kept  six  months.  With  Colonel  Scott's  mor- 
tar, however,  a  block  of  the  same  dimensions, 
made  of  one  part  Portland  cement  and  four  parts 
sand,  and  kept  for  IGTdays,  required  a  strain  of 
20f>  pounds  for  breakage.  Again,  mortar  16G 
days  old,  made  of  one  i)art  gray  lime,  rendered 
selenetic,  and  three  of  sand,  required  245  pounds 
for  breakage,  and  another  sample  sustained  a 
breaking  force  of  255  pounds.  This  mortar  has 
been  applied  with  great  advantage  for  imbed- 
ding tiles,  which,  as  is  well  known,  frequently 
break  loose  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  adhe- 
sion to  the  cement.  In  one  experiment  with  the 
selenitic  cement  the  joint  was  broken  only  after 
a  pressure  of  158  pounds,  while  with  ordinary 
Portland  cement  fifty-eight  poimds  were  sufK- 
cient  to  produce  the  separation. 

The  Mechanic''s  Mar/azine  regards  this  as  one 
of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  day,  in  having 
so  many  important  applications — being  used  for 
concrete  brick-layer's  work,  as  stuff  for  plaster- 
ing, mortar  for  pointing,  stuccoing,  etc.  It  is 
said  that  ceilings  can  be  floated  immediately  aft- 
er the  application  of  the  first  coat,  and  set  in 
forty-eight  hours.  Bricks  can  be  made  of  onfc 
part  lime  to  eight  or  ten  parts  burned  clay  or 
sand,  pressed  in  a  semi-dry  state  without  burn- 
ing, and  ready  for  use  in  about  ten  days. 

CLEANING  STRAW  MATTING  AND  OIL-CLOTH. 

It  is  said  that  straw  matting  may  be  kept  new- 
looking  and  bright  by  washing  it  twice  during 
the  summer  with  a  warm  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving a  pint  of  salt  in  half  a  pailful  of  soft  wa- 
ter, the  object  of  the  salt*  being  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  yellow.  After  washing,  the  matting 
should  be  quickly  dried  with  a  soft  cloth. 
'  It  is  also  said  that  by  wiping  oil-cloth  all  over, 
after  being  scrubbed  and  dried,  with  a  cloth 
dipi)ed  in  milk,  the  colors  will  come  out  clear 
and  bright,  and  remain  distinct  throughout  the 
year.  This  does  not  "track  off"  like  oil  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

CLEANING  SOILED  MARBLE  SLABS. 
Much  annoyance  is  frequently  experienced  by 
the  soiling  of  marble  table-tops  or  other  marble 
objects,  and  a  perfectly  satisfiictory  method  of 
removing  such  stains  is  Jjtill  a  desideratum.  It 
is  said  that  if  slacked  lime  be  mixed  with  a  strong' 
solution  of  soap  into  a  pasty  mass  and  spread 
over  the  spot  in  question,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  twonty.four  to   thirty  houig^lj^jca|pj^^|^^i^|. 
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washed  off  witli  soap  and  water,  and  finally  with 
pure  water,  the  stain  will  be  almost  entirely  re- 
moved, esiiecially  if  the  application  be  repeated 
once  or  twice. 

Another  preparation  consists  in  mixing  an  ox- 
gall with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soap-boiler's  lye, 
and  an  eighth  of  a  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  adding  enough  pipe-clay  earth  to  form  a 
paste,  which  is  tiien  to  be  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ble for  a  time,  and  afterward  scraped  off;  the  ap- 
plication to  be  repeated  until  the  marble  is  per- 
fectly clean.  It  is  quite  possible  that  with  all 
our  endeavors  a  faint  trace  of  the  stains  may  be 
left ;  but  it  is  said  that  this  will  be  almost  inap- 
preciable. 5?hould  the  spots  be  produced  by  oil, 
these  are  to  be  first  treated  with  petroleum  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  hardened  oil,  and 
the  above-mentioned  applications  may  be  made 
subsequently. 

Ink  spots  may  be  removed  by  first  washing 
with  pure  water,  and  then  with  a  weak  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.  Subsequent  polishing,  however, 
will  be  necessary,  as  the  lustre  of  the  stone  may 
become  dimmed.  This  can  be  best  secured  by 
very  finely  powdered  soft  white  marble,  applied 
with  a  linen  cloth  first  dipped  in  water  and  then 
into  the  powder.  If  the  place  be  subsequently 
rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth  the  lustre  will  be  restored. 

>:0  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ANIMALS  AND 
PLANTS. 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  the 
distinguished  author  took  occasion  to  say  that 
while  the  distinction  between  inorganic  bodies 
and  organized  beings  instinct  with  life  appears 
clear,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  be-  ' 
tween  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  I 
In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he  discusses  the 
fourth  kingdom  of  Ernest  Haeckel,  the  !Monera,  I 
the  cells  of  which  differ  from  others  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  nucleus,  and  the  total  want  of  dif- 
ferentiation of  any  parts  •,  and  concludes  that  i 
not  only  there  is  no  satisfactory  basis  for  such  a 
fourth  kingdom,  but  that  we  luust  take  organic 
nature  as  a  whole,  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  | 
kingdoms  are  absolutely  continuous,  and  that  a  j 
tree  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  gigantic 
nummulite,  only  building  a  cellulose  instead  of  j 
a  calcareous  shell,  and  developing  a  special  se-  j 
cretion  in  special  organs  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling it  to  do  so. 

ATMOSPHERIC  GERMS. 
During  a  recent  lecture  of  Professor  Tyndall 
upon  dust  and  smoke,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  he  took  occasion  to  make  renewed  ref- . 
erence  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric   action 
upon  putrefaction  and  decomposition,  and  reit- 1 
erated  his  belief  that  contagious  disease  is  gen-  j 
erally  of  a  parasitic  nature,  and  is  propagated  by 
spores  floating  through  the  atmosphere  as  posi-  I 
lively,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  crop  of  ; 
wheat  is  raised  from  its  seed.     He  dwelt  upon  '. 
experiments  by  Eecklingshauser  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  blood,  and  stated  that  he  had  ; 
himself  seen  in  the  laboratory  of  that  gentleman 
blood  which  had  been  three  weeks,  four  weeks,  | 
and  five  weeks  out  of  the  body  i)reserved  in  little 
porcelain  cups  under  glass  shades,  and  which  was 
then  living  and  growing,  the  amoeba-like  move- 
ments of  the  white   corpuscles  being   present,  | 


with  abundant  evidence  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment ;  also  a  frog's  heart  still  pulsating  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  body  more  than  a 
week.  This  was  attributed  to  the  entire  absence 
of  putrefactive  germs,  the  instruments  employed 
having  been  raised  to  a  red  heat  just  before  use, 
and  the  suspending  threads  of  silver  wire  being 
similarly  heated.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  re- 
medial effect  of  bandages,  plasters,  etc.,  upon 
wounds  and  sores  is  in  large  part  dependent  upon 
the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  germs  by  their 
application,  and  that  it  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  in  surgery  to  protect,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  injured  surface  from  the  en- 
trance of  such  germs. 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  OF  BLOOD. 
IMr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  well  known  for  his  skill  in 
spectrum  analysis,  in  reply  to  certain  expressed 
doubts,  maintains  that  there  is  no  better  way  of 
determining  the  existence  of  blood,  under  any 
given  circumstances,  than  its  examination  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope.  The  absorption 
bands  are  perfectly  distinct  and  well  defined,  and, 
indeed,  so  marked  that  a  stain  containing  less 
than'one  hundredth  of  a  grain  can  be  recognized 
even  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years.  In  this  asser- 
tion he  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating 
that  human  blood  can  be  thus  definitely  distin- 
guished from  that  of  other  animals,  but  simply 
blood  as"  compared  with  other  animal  and  vege- 
table coloring  substances, 

CONTRACTION  IN  RIGOR  MORTIS, 

In  an  abstract  in  The  Academy  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  E.'  AYalker.  lately  published  in  Pfiiiger's 
Archil',  it  is  stated  that  in  the  rigor  mortis  of 
muscle  produced  by  heat  there  is  a  diminution  in 
the  volume  of  the  muscle.  He  shows,  also,  from 
another  series  of  experiments,  that  the  force  of 
contraction  in  rigor  mortis  may  equal  or  even 
exceed  that  Qxcited  in  the  living  contraction  of 
the  muscle.  In  experiments  in  which  muscle 
was  frozen  and  thawed,  sometimes  quickly  and 
sometimes  slowly,  he  found  that  when  slowly 
frozen  and  slowly  thawed  it  preserved  its  con- 
tractility, but  when  these  operations  were  quick- 
ly conducted  this  was  soon  lost.  In  no  instance 
did  the  mere  act  of  freezing  cause  the  muscle  to 
possess  an  acid  reaction.  Kigor  mortis  will  take 
place  even  at  a  temperature  of  o2°  Fahrenheit. 

COATING  ZINC  "SYITH  IRON. 

According  to  C.  Puscher,  of  Nuremberg,  zinc 
utensils  may  be  durably  coated  with  iron  in  the 
following  manner  :  Five  ounces  of  pure  sulphate 
of  iron  and  three  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac  are  first 
dissolved  in  five  pounds  of  boiling  water,  and 
the  objects  to  be  treated  immediately  imn)ersed. 
After  from  one  to  two  minutes  the  loose  black 
deposit  is  removed  by  brushing  it  oft  with  water. 
The  principal  effect  of  this  operation  is  a  perfect 
cleaning  of  the  surf^ice.  The  immersion  in  the 
hot  iron  solution  is  then  repeated,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  objects  when  taken  out  are  heat- 
ed, without  rinsing,  over  a  pan  of  live  coals  as 
long  as  the  ammoniacal  vapors  are  evolved. 
AYhen,  after  several  immersions,  the  coating  is 
considered  thick  enough,  it  is  polished  by  brush- 
ing, and  will  ever  afterward  be  a  perfect  protec- 
tion against  oxidation.  It  imparts  a  fine  black 
lustre  to  the  coated  surfaces. 
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WATER-PROOF  GLUE.  I  mentioned  solution,  both  of  them  heated  almost 

It  is  said  that  an  excellent  glue,  -which  will  |  to  the  boiling-point,  and  stirred  intimately  to- 
gether. After  mixture  it  is  to  be  strained 
through  a  cloth,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
This  glue  is  to  be  applied  hot.  It  dries  quickly, 
becomes  very  hard,  and  pieces  of  wood  united 
with  it  will  not  separate,  it  is  said,  even  in  hot 
water. 


not  become  softened  when  exposed  to  moisture, 
can  be  prejjared  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  gum 
sandarac  and  one  ounce  of  mastic  in  half  a  pint 
of  alcohol,  and  afterward  adding  one  ounce  of 
clear  turpentine.  At  the  same  time  a  very  thick 
glue  is  to  be  prepared,  and  added  to  the  first- 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  24th  of  August. — 
Very  little  has  transpired  in  connection  with 
political  atlairs  in  this  country.  In  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  at  Kew  Orleans  an  at- 
tempt is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Dunn,  the 
colored  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  his  party  to 
exclude  Governor  Warmoth  and  the  latter's  ad- 
herents. Dunn  was  supported  by  the  military 
power  of  the  Federal  government.  It  is  claimed, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Dunn  party  that  it  was 
the  Governor's  intention  to  pack  the  Convention, 
that  no  one  was  excluded  who  had  credentials 
of  election,  and  that  the  employment  of  mili- 
tary force  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
the  conti-ol  of  the  Convention  from  passing  into 
the  hands  of  "thugs  and  rowdies,"  the  tools  of 
Governor  Warmoth. 

The  Commissioners  to  carry  out  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty  Convention  at  Geneva  have  been 
cliosen  as  follows :  By  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, Charles  Francis  Adams ;  by  the  British, 
Chief  Justice  Alexander  Cockburn  ;  by  the  Ital- 
ian, Count  Menabrea ;  by  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, ex-President  Jacques  Staempfli.  The  Bra- 
zilian government  has  not  yet  made  its  appoint- 
ment. Both  the  British  and  United  States  Com- 
missioners will  be  supported  by  the  most  emi- 
nent legal  counsel. 

The  election  in  North  Carolina,  August  3,  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
Convention  by  a  large  majority. 

The  election  in  Kentucky,  August  G,  resulted 
in  the  victory  of  Leslie,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor,  by  between  30,000  and  40,000 
majority. 

General  Fleasonton  on  the  8th  of  August  was 
suspended  from  his  position  as  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  J.  W.  Douglass,  the 
Assistant-Commissioner,  was  deputed  to  act  in 
his  place  ad  interim.  The  displacement  of  Com- 
missioner Fleasonton  was  occasioned  by  differ- 
ences between  his  rulings  and  those  of  Mr,  Bout- 
well,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

The  convention  for  the  interchange  of  money 
orders  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  has  been  duly  ratified,  and  will  go  into 
effect  October  2, 

Mr,  Kurd  von  Schlozer,  the  successor  of  Bar- 
on Gerolt  as  minister  to  the  United  States  from 
the  German  empire,  presented  his  credentials  to 
Fresident  Grant  August  \. 

A  census  just  completed  shows  that  Chicago 
contains  a  population  of  334,270  souls,  of  whom 
170,276  are  males. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  celebrated  in  New  York  citv 


August  1 5,  by  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated 
poet  and  novelist.  ''I'he  celebration  Avas  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Caledonian  Club.  The  ora- 
tion was  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Wood. 

Exercises  in  celebration  of  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Miles  Standish  on  "Captain's 
Hill,"  Duxbury,  ]\Iassachusetts,  were  held  in 
that  place  August  17.  Horace  Binney  Sargent 
delivered  the  oration. 

DISASTERS. 

A  collision  on  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Rail- 
road, sixteen  miles  from  St.  Louis,  July  25,  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  six  men  and  fatal  injuries 
to  four  others. 

On  Sunday,  July  80,  the  boiler  of  the  Staten 
Island  ferry-boat  Wesfjield  exploded.  The  boat 
was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  out  from  its  slip 
at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  in  this  city,  and 
was  crowded  Avith  passengers.  Two  hundred 
persons  were  injured,  over  one  hundred  fatally. 
The  coroner's  inquest,  August  IG,  resulted  in  a 
verdict  pronouncing  the  president,  sn])crintend- 
ent,  and  engineer  criminally  responsible  for  this 
wholesale  slaughter.  Warrants  were  issued  by 
the  coroner  for  their  arrest.  The  prisoners  were 
admitted  to  bail. 

Hardly  had  the  excitement  produced  by  this 
catastrophe  subsided  when  (August  19)  the  boil- 
er on  another  Staten  Island  vessel  —  the  tug- 
boat G.  II.  Starbuck — exploded  near  Xew  Brigh- 
ton, Staten  Island,  causing  the  death  of  the  fire- 
man. The  coroner's  inquest  returned  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter  in  the  third  degree  against  Mr. 
Mills,  the  engineer,  and  Unites  States  Inspector 
St  rat  ton. 

An  explosion  of  gunpowder,  caused  by  the 
igniting  of  gas  during  the  drawing  of  some  rose- 
oil,  in  Vienna,  Ohio,  August  8,  fatally  injured 
four  persons  and  wounded  twenty-seven  others. 

A  nitro-glycerine  ex])losion  in  the  Hoosic 
Tunnel,  August  8,  caused  by  lightning,  resulted 
in  the  death  of  three  persons. 

On  the  14th  of  August  an  explosion  of  gas 
occurred  in  the  Eagle  Shaft  at  Fittston,  Pennsyl- 
vania, causing  the  death  of  seventeen  miners. 
The  accident  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  defect- 
ive ventilation. 

The  boiler  of  the  steamer  Chautauqua  ex- 
ploded, August  14,  six  miles  below  jNIaysville, 
New  York,  killing  four  passengers  and  Avound- 
ing  fourteen. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  August  14  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  in  Durancey  and  M 'Gee's  liquor 
store  in  Jersey  City.  The  building  Avas  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  five  persons  Avere  burned  to 
death. 
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The  boiler  of  the  steamboat  It  E.  Lee  ex- 
ploded near  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  August 
17,  killing  three  persons  and  wounding  three. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  our  last  Record  we  incorporated  the  report 
of  Juarez's  probable  re-election  as  President  of 
]\Iexico,  Later  reports  indicate  that  the  election 
resulted  in  no  choice,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be 
decided  by  the  Mexican  Congress. 

A  conflagration  at  Point-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe, 
destroyed  nearly  the  entire  town,  and  20,000 
jjcrsons  were  deprived  of  shelter. 

EUROPE. 

Tlic  Army  Regulation  bill  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  re- 
ceived the  Queen's  signature.  The  resolution 
censuring  the  government  for  its  course  in  con- 
nection with  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system 
was  canied  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July  31,  by 
a  majority  of  eighty  votes. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  August  8,  the  bill 
providing  for  voting  by  ballot  was  passed.  The 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ma- 
jority against  it  being  forty-nine. 

The  bill  providing  for  an  annuity  of  £15,000 
to  Prince  Arthur,  having  passed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  received  the  Queen's  signature  Au- 
gust 1. 

Pailiament  was  prorogued  August  21,  by  an 
excellent  speech  from  the  Queen,  alluding  in 
terms  of  satisfaction  to  the  royal  annuities  grant- 
ed to  her  children,  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
tlie  abolition  of  the  purchase  system,  the  passage 
of  the  Army  Regulation  bill,  the  salutary  effect 
of  the  extraoi-dinary  powers  granted  to  the  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland  for  the  repression  of  agrarisin  out- 
rages in  Westmeath,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Uni- 
versity Test  bill. 

A  se]-ious  riot  occurred  in  Dublin  August  G, 
occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
fiivor  of  an  amnesty  for  the  Fenian  prisoners  in 
sjjite  of  the  jirohibition  of  the  authorities.  Over 
a  hundred  persons  were  wounded.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  brother  Arthur,  who  had  been 
visiting  the  city,  hurriedly  took  their  departure 
for  home,  anticipating  that  violence  might  be  at- 
tempted against  them. 

A  gun-cotton  explosion  at  Stowmarket,  En- 
gland, August  11,  resulted  in  eighteen  deaths, 
and  in  more  or  less  severe  injuries  to  fifty-seven 
persons. 

A  railway  accident  at  Wolverhampton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  resulted  in  injuries  to  six- 
teen or  seventeen  persons. 

The  national  festival  in  Scotland  to  commem- 
orate the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  August  i>, 
instead  of  on  the  inth,  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  then  in  session,  to  unite  in  the  ceremo- 
nies. Tiie  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  head  of  the  Scott  family, 
presided.  Dispatches  by  the  telegraph  cable 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  and  President  Grant. 

John  Slidell,  prominent  as  a  C.-onfederate  agent 
during  the  civil  war,  died  in  London  near  the 
close  of  July. 

The  attempt  of  IMarshal  Serrano  to  form  a 
Spanish  cabinet,  the  constitution  of  which  was 


given  in  our  last  Record,  fiiiled  of  support. .  Se- 
fior  Zorilla  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  cab- 
inet, and  (July  2(j)  the  following  list  was  an- 
nounced :  Jh-esident  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Senor  Ruiz  Zorilla  ;  Minister  of 
War,  General  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  ;  Minister 
of  Marine,  Senor  Beranger;  Minister  of  Justice, 
ilontero  Rios  ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Ruiz  Go- 
mez ;  Minister  of  the  Co/o;»'es,  Senor  Mosquera. 
The  new  m.inistry  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  progressist  party,  and  will  follow  out  the 
policy  inaugurated  in  the  September  revolution. 

Jules  Favre,  near  the  close  of  July,  resigned 
his  position  in  the  French  cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  succeeded  by  Count 
Rem  u  sat. 

The  principal  Communists  arrested  by  the 
Thiers  government  are  undergoing  trial  by  court- 
martial.  Among  these  are  ]NDI.  Ferre,  Assi, 
Jourde,  Regere,  Urbain,  and  Verdure.  The 
testimony  taken  on  this  trial  goes  to  prove  that 
the  burning  of  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  triumph- 
ant entrance  of  ]M'3[ahon's  army  was  ordered 
by  the  Communists. 

A  INIunich  telegram  of  July  2f)  announced  the 
election  of  Dr.  DoUinger  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
University  of  INIunich.  Fifty-four  professors 
voted  in  his  fovor,  and  six  against  him. 

The  separate  ministerial  department  for  Roman 
Catholic  affairs  in  Germany  has  been  abolished, 
owing  to  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  decisions 
of  the  late  QEcumenical  Council. 

There  have  been  alarming  indications  of  the 
spread  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  from  Russia,  where 
it  has  raged  for  some  time,  into  the  other  parts 
of  Europe.  There  have  been  many  victims  of 
the  disease  in  Poland  ;  Konigsberg,  in  Germany, 
has  suffered  from  its  ravages,  and  notices  have 
been  received  of  its  appearance  in  tiie  south  of 
France  and  in  England. 

ASIA. 

The  London  Standard  of  July  25  contained 
an  account  of  a  terrible  eartliquake  in  one  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  last  May.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth. 

A  London  telegram  of  August  14  gives  the 
details  of  an  earthquake  which  had  visited  the 
island  of  Tagolanda,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
about  the  middle  of  July.  An  accompanying 
tidal  wave,  forty  yards  in  height,  swept  all  the 
human  beings,  houses,  cattle,  and  horses  from 
the  surface  of  the  island.  Four  hundred  and 
sixteen  persons,  all  INIalays,  are  stated  to  have 
perished  by  this  disaster. 

Within  a  few  days  of  this  event  (July  4)  Kobe, 
in  Japan,  was  visited  by  a  typhoon,  which  in 
various  ways  caused  four  hundred  deaths,  and 
wi-ecked  a  number  of  vessels. 

A  London  telegram,  dated  August  22,  an- 
nounces the  foundering  at  sea  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  bound  from  Hong-Kong  to  Bankok, 
Siam.  Fifty  persons  lost  their  lives  by  the  dis- 
aster. 

The  reports  in  regard  to  the  ravages  of  pesti- 
lence and  famine  in  Persia  are  confirmed  by  later 
advices.  The  famine  was  caused  by  the  substi- 
tution of  cotton  for  rice  planting — an  indirect 
consequence  of  the  American  civil  Avar.  The 
largest  city  of  Persia,  Ispahan,  has  lost  27,000 
of  its  population.  In  the  provinces  the  mortality 
is  even  greater  in  proportion. 


fiiitar'ij  lirnuirr. 


WHILE  traveling  some  time  since  in  Ver- 
mont, says  a  corresi)onJent,  a  lady  nar- 
rated to  nie  an  amusing  story,  which  illustrates 
the  vein  of  humor  which  is  so  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Jenckes,  of  lihode  Island.  As  1  have  never  seen 
it  in  print,  and  believe  it  worthy  of  preservation, 
I  send  it  to  you  for  publication.  Jt  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  About  four  years  since  Mr.  C.  M.  Keller 
was  engaged  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  before  INIr. 
Justice  Nelson,  in  the  trial  of  a  case  involving 
the  infringement  of  the  patent  right  of  a  metallic 
coffin.  At  the  next  term  of  the  court  he  was 
employed  as  counsel  for  the  Rutland  Marble 
Quarry  at  Windsor,  and  during  the  trial  it  be- 
came necessary  to  introduce  in  evidence  a  large 
number  of  specimens  of  marble.  Mr.  Jenckes, 
M'hile  looking  over  these  samples,  observed  "  that 
Mr.  Keller  must  have  brought  his  fiimily  grave- 
yard with  him  ;"  to  which  Mr.  Keller  responded, 
"that  if  Mr.  Jenckes  would  write  him  an  epi- 
taph he  would  give  him  (Jenckes)  a  tombstone." 
I\Ir.  Jenckes  immediately  composed  the  following 
verses ; 

Here  Keller  lies,  and  he  who  knows 

The  story  of  his  occupation 
Will  tell  you  that  the  record  shows 

A  change  of  place,  uot  of  vocation. 

And  could  he  tell  the  truth,  his  life. 
Although  well  fdled  with  good  intentions, 

Was  spent  in  wordy,  windy  strife 
On  nothing  else  but  new  inventions. 

In  life  he  patent  cases  tried 

"With  speech  that  bothered  courts  that  heard  bim ; 
His  clients,  grieving  when  he  died, 

In  patent  burial  case  interred  him. 

With  tongue  and  pen  great  was  his  scope 
To  clothe  crude  thought  in  wordy  tissue; 

Life  he  surrendered  in  the  hope 
Of  coming  back  in  a  "  re-issue ;" 

Believing  that  his  claims,  when  passed 

In  the  last  dread  examination, 
Would  with  the  "patent  seal"  be  classed, 

Not  with  "  rejected  applications." 

And  when  his  spirit  fled  this  sphere 

Grief  clutched  our  throats,  but  did  not  throttle, 
For  claret  was  but  half  as  dear. 

And  port  fell  fifty  cents  a  bottle. 


Good  story  of  General  Sherman.  Dining  one 
day,  in  1864,  at  Memphis,  with  General  Veitch 
and  General  Chetlain,  army  stories  were  in  or- 
der ;  whereupon,  thus  spake  General  Sherman  : 
"While  at  J3o\vling  Green  the  rebel  women 
bothered  us  to  death.  It  was  always  the  same 
old  complaint — 'The  soldiers  have  milked  our 
cows,  or  stolen  our  chickens,  or  busted  into  the 
smoke-house.'  At  Chattanooga  we  were  bored 
to  death  with  these  women.  One  morning  they 
besieged  my  head-quarters,  when,  raising  my- 
self to  my  most  solemn  posture,  I  said  to  the 
foremost  woman,  '  Madam,  the  integrity  of  the 
republic  and  the  solidity  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  maintained,  if  it  takes  every  chicken  in  Ten- 
nessee .^ ' " 

The  extent  to  which  sectarian  prejudice  can 
be  carried  is  indicated  by  this  incident  ; 

Old  Billy  Magee  is  a  strong  Methodist,  while 
his  neighbor,  Andy  Thrall,  is  an  equally  strong 
Lutheran.  They  recently  met  at  a  county  sale, 
where   plenty   of  the  ardent   was   distributed. 


Brother  Thrall,  after  imbibing  pretty  freely, 
mounted  his  horse  and  started  for  home.  Un- 
fortunately he  fell  off'  and  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
was  unable  to  extricate  himself.  Brother  Ma- 
gee, coming  along,  kindly  offered  assistance ;  but 
Brother  Thrall,  mindful  of  the  superior  antiquity 
of  his  Church,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  its 
l)restige,  cried  out,  "Go  avay,  Metadeest!  go 
avay,  Metadeest!  I  vants  nossing  to  do  mit 
you.  I  vas  born  a  Luderean,  and  I  dies  a  Lu- 
derean  !     Go  avaif,  I  say !" 

And  the  "Metadeest"  passed  by  on  the  other 
side. 


Our  lawyer  friends  may,  perhajis,  appreciate 
the  following,  from  Mr.  Mark  Boyd's  "  lieminis- 
cences  of  Fifty  Years  :" 

An  eminent  judge  used  to  say  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  very  best  thing  ever  said  by  a  wit- 
ness to  a  counsel  was  the  reply  given  to  Missing, 
the  barrister,  at  the  time  leader  of  his  circuit. 
He  was  defending  a  prisoner  charged  with  steal- 
ing a  donkey.  The  prosecutor  had  left  the  ani- 
mal tied  up  to  a  gate,  and  when  he  returned  it 
was  gone.  Missing  was  very  severe  in  his  ex- 
amination of  the  witness. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  witness,  tlie  donkey 
was  stolen  from  that  gate  ?" 

"I  mean  to  say,  Sir" — giving  the  judge,  and 
then  the  jury,  a  sly  look,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing to  the  counsel — "tlie  ass  was  Missing." 


The  following  "Twenty  Points  of  Piety" 
were  written  three  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
ago  by  "one  Thomas  Leisser,  a  good  man," 
and  are  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  in  the  Drawer : 


To  pray  to  God  continually. 

To  learn  to  know  ll\\\\  rightfully. 

To  honor  God  in  Trinity: 
The  Trinity  in  unity, 
The  Father  in  His  majestj', 
The  Son  in  His  humanity, 
The  Holy  Ghost's  benignity: 
Three  persons,  one  in  Deity. 

To  serve  Him  alway  guilelessly. 

To  ask  Him  all  things  needfully. 

To  praise  Him  in  all  company. 

To  love  Him  alway  heartily. 

To  dread  Him  alway  Christianly. 

To  ask  Him  mercy  penitently. 

To  trust  Him  alway  faithfully. 

To  obey  Him  alway  willingly. 

To  abide  Him  alway  patiently. 

To  tliank  Him  alway  thankfully. 

To  live  here  alway  virtuously. 

To  use  thy  neighbor  honestly. 

To  look  for  death  still  presently. 

To  help  the  poor  in  misery. 

To  hope  for  heaven's  felicity. 

To  have  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

To  count  this  life  but  vanity : 

Be    I'OINTS   OF    CUUISTIANITY. 


At  tlie  recent  commencement  at  Amherst 
College  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  present 
and  assisting,  deemed  it  pleasing  to  go  into  rem- 
iniscence of  his  studious  and  ascetic  ways  Avhile 
an  under-graduate.  This  Avas  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  On  the  day  of  his  graduation  Professor 
Snell  told  that  the  faculty  would  never  hear  from 
him  again.  Mr.  Beecher  was  very  fond  of 
"cutting"  recitation,  much  oftener,  in  ftict,  than 
was  to   the   professor's    taste. 
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Iiaving  listened  to  a  long  lecture,  because  of  ab-  I 
senteeism,  Henry  Ward  asked  Professor  Snell  i 
what  was  the  use  of  his  going  to  mathematical  j 
recitation  anyhow. 

"To  discipline  your  mind,"  replied  tlie  pro- 
fessor. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Beecher,  "I  sha'n't  go  any 
more  if  that  is  all,  for  1  can  discipline  my  mind 
enough  by  inventing  excuses  to  you  for  not  be- 
ing there." 

Mr.  Beecher  thought  it  very  odd,  even  indec- 
orous, that  the  faculty  never  consulted  him  in 
regard  to  what  appointment  they  should  confer 
upon  him  ;  and  he  left  tlie  classic  shades  of  Am- 
herst with  only  an  ordinary  sheepskin,  ^'siich  as 
nature  and  th ''  college  j}rovide  for  all  f/radiuites.^' 


Indifferent  about  money  matters  as  the  late 
Rufus  Choate  is  reported  generally  to  have  been, 
he  had  certain  views  about  the  proper  amount 
of  a  fee  and  its  payment  that  were  not  unprofes- 
sional. On  one  occasion,  when  called  upon  to 
defend  a  man  for  a  capital  offense,  and  where 
impecuniasity  was  mentioned,  Mr.  Choate  flatly 
declined,  exchximing  :  "  So  steeped  in  blood,  and 
no  vio)ieij?     lie's  a  lost  man.'^' 


Young  lady  readers  of  the  Drawer  may  find 
food  for  thought  in  the  following  advertisement, 
copied  from  the  Providence  Journal  of  July  3, 
18  1: 

NOTICE. 

WHEREAS  my  husband,  Charles  F.  Sanford,  has 
thought  proper  to  post  me^  aud  accuse  me  of 
having  left  his  bed  and  board  without  cause,  etc.,  I 
wish  to  make  it  known  that  the  said  Charlie  never  had 
a  bed,  the  bed  and  furniture  belonging  to  me,  given  to 
me  by  my  father;  the  room  and  board  he  pretended  to 
furnish  me  were  in  Providence,  where  he  left  me  alone 
while  he  staid  at  the  Valley  with  his  "Ma."  He  of- 
fered me  two  hundred  dollars  to  leave  him  and  go 
home,  telling  at  the  same  time  that  I  could  not  stay  at 
the  place  he  had  provided  for  me,  and  as  I  have  never 
seen  the  named  sum,  I  suppose  he  will  let  me  have  it 
if  I  can  earn  the  amount.  It  was  useless  for  Charlie  to 
warn  the  public  against  trusting  me  on  his  account,  as 
my  father  has  paid  my  bills  since  my  marriage,  as  be- 
fore. 

INIoral :  Girls,  never  marry  a  man  not  weaned  from 
his  "Ma,"'  aud  don't  marry  the  whole  family. 

Eleanor  J.  Sanfokt). 

North  Providence,  Julj- 1,  1S71.  3t*  jy;i 

The  pursuit  of  billiards  under  difficulties  is 
described  by  a  Kansas  correspondent,  who  says  : 
"In  our  'billiard  saloon'  we  use  a  home-made 
table,  a  large  goods  box,  on  riiich  is  laid  a 
wagon  load  of  sandstone,  covered  with  eight 
yards  of  blue  jeans.  For  pockets  we  use  old 
boots,  about  No.  10;  for  cues  broken  hoe- 
handles  :  boiled  eggs  for  balls  ;  and  to  count 
this  lovely  game  we  use  dried  ai)ples  on  a  clothes- 
line." 

Was  ever  a  place  that  hadn't  its  Scotchman? 
In  a  late  English  publication  we  find  account  of 
a  gentleman  traveling  in  Turkey  who,  arriving 
at  a  military  station,  took  occasion  to  admire 
the  martial  appearance  of  two  men.  He  says  : 
"The  Russian  was  a  fine,  soldier-like  figure, 
nearly  six  feet  high,  with  a  heavy  cuirassier 
mustache,  and  a  latent  figure  betraying  itself 
(as  the  '  physical  force'  novelists  say)  in  every 
line  of  his  long  muscular  limbs.  Our  Pasha 
was  a  short,  thickset  man,  rather  too  round  and 
puffy  in  the  face  to  be  very  dignified  :  but  the 


eager,  restless  glance  of  his  quick  gray  eye  showed 
that  he  had  no  want  of  energy.  My  friend  the 
inter])reter  looked  admiringly  at  the  pair  as  thev 
approached  each  other,  and  was  just  exclaiming. 
'There,  thank  God,  a  real  Russian  and  a  real 
Turk,  and  admirable  specimens  of  their  race 
too !'  when  suddenly  General  Tarassoff  and  Ibra- 
ham  Pasha,  after  staring  at  each  for  a  moment, 
burst  forth  simultaneously,  'Eh,  Donald  Caw- 
mell,  are  ije  here  ?'  '  Lord  keep  us,  Sandy  Rob- 
ertson, can  this  be  you  ?'  " 

The  following  humorous  song,  in  the  dialect 
of  North  Lancashire,  England,  may  amuse  some 
of  our  Yankee  readers,  as  it  certainly  will  those 
from  the  Old  World.  It  is  now  in  pVint  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  : 

Cum  Roger  ta  me  as  thou  ert  mi  son, 

An'  tak  the  best  counsel  o'  life ; 

Cum  bidder,  I  sav,  wi'out  farder  delav, 

An'  I'll  war'nt  ta  111  git  tha  a  wife— I  will ! 

Yes,  I  will,  sooa  I  will ; 

An,  I'll  war'nt  ta  I'll  git  tha  a  wife— I  will ! 

Put  on  thi  best  cleas  at  iver  thou  hes, 
An'  kiss  ivery  lass  at  thou  meets ; 
Ther's  sum  'ill  leak  shy,  an'  tak  it  awry, 
But  udders  'ill  co  tha  a  sweet — thay  will ! 
Yes,  thay  will,  sooa  thay  will ; 
But  udders  'ill  co  tha  a  sweet— thay  wiU ! 

The  first  bonny  lass  that  Roger  did  meet 

Was  a  farmer's  fair  douter,  her  neam  it  was  Kate ; 

She  didn't  exchange  wi'  him  many  a  word. 

But  she  fetch'd  him  a  slap  i'  the  feace— she  did ! 

Yes,  she  did,  sooa  she  did; 

But  she  fetch'd  him  a  slap  i'  the  feace— she  did ! 

Sez  Roger,  if  this  be  like  laitin  a  wife, 

I'll  never  ga  laitin  anudder; 

But  I  will  leve  sing'el  o'  t'  days  o'  mi  life, 

An'  I'll  away  yam  ta  mi  mudder— I  Mill ! 

Yes,  I  will,  sooa  I  will ; 

An'  I'll  away  yam  ta  mi  mudder— I  will ! 


The  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
St.  Paul,  iNIinnesota,  had  occasion  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  correspondent  informs  us,  to  notify  the 
cashier  of  a  bank  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  that  his  account  was  overdrawn.  For 
answer  he  received  the  following  teiegram : 

Bank  of ,  June  13,  187], 

Cashier  Firnt  Xational  Bank,  St.  Paul: 
See  ^latthew,  xviii.  chapter,  29th  verse. 

Yours, ,  Cashier. 

To  which  the  following  was  promptly  tele- 
j  graphed  back  in  reply  : 

I  FiKST  National  Bank,  St.  Taul,  June  13,  18T1. 

I  Cafihier Bank: 

I     Examine  Matthew,  v.  25. 

I  Yours, ,  Cashier. 


The  young  people  may  search  the  Scriptures 
and  find  out  the  j^oint. 


It  is  a  part  of  the  economy  of  nature  that  tip- 
;  piers  of  the  common  sort  are  apt  to  be  impecu- 
'  nious.     Such  was  the  case  of  an  individual  re- 
cently who,  while  laboring  under  the  influence 
1  of  a  favorite  beverage,  applied  to  a  literary  gen- 
tleman formerly  connected  with  this  Magazine 
for  a  call  loan  of  ten  dollars.     There  were  sev- 
!  eral  reasons,  consistent  with  "the  eternal  fitness 
;  of  things,"  why  the  negotiation  should  fail.      It 
I  did  fail.     Desiring,  however,  to  show^  a  reason- 
I  able  interest  in  the  welfi\re  of  the  applicant,  our 
I  friend  said,  "Although  I  have  not  the  money,  I 
1  can  suggest  a  way  to  procure  it." 
1      "Can  you  ?     Do.'' 
\      "I  see  you  have  a  gold  watch;    go  to  any 
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pawnbroker,  and  you  can  borrow  ten  dolfars  on 
it." 

"  Fact  I — never  thought  of  that.  I'll  go  right 
off.     W/io's  your  pawnbroker  ?" 

The  extent  to  which  patriotism  may  be  car- 
ried is  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  of  a 
speech  recently  made  by  an  honorable  member 
of  the  Arkansas  Legislature.  In  advocating  a 
retrenchment  of  the  public  expenditure,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "Gentlemen  talk  about  *  adequate 
compensation  of  public  servants.'  Why,  Sir, 
during  the  late  war  I  was  in  thirty-seven  battles, 
was  wounded  thirteen  times  in  the  cause  of  the 
South,  and  the  entire  pay  I  received  was  $30  in 
Confederate  money,  every  cent  of  which  I  gave 
for  one  glass  of  old  rye  whisky." 

Thirty  dollars  for  thirteen  wounds  is  a  little 
less  than  $2^jjL  for  each  wound,  which  is  cheap 
for  wounds,  and  especially  cheap  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  then  market  rate  for  "red  eye." 


Thomas  Jeffeiison  is  known  to  have  solaced 
his  leisure  hours  by  playing  the  violin,  on  which 
he  was  a  proficient,  llis  fondness  for  the  in- 
strument may  be  inferred  from  the  following  an- 
ecdote, quoted  from  his  "Domestic  Life,"  re- 
cently published  by  Harper  and  Brothers  : 

In  the  year  1770  the  house  at  Shadwell  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  Jefferson  moved  to  Mon- 
ticello,  where  his  preparations  for  a  residence 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  him  to  make 
it  his  permanent  abode.  He  was  from  home 
when  the  fire  took  place  at  Shadwell,  and  the 
first  inquiry  he  made  of  the  negro  who  carried 
him  the  news  was  after  his  books. 

"Oh,  my  young  master,"  he  rej)lied,  careless- 
ly, "they  were  all  burned;  but  ah!  we  saved 
vour  fiddle." 


The  following  charade  was  written  by  a  friend 
of  Miss  Upham  upon  her  name.  The  lady,  who 
had  lived  in  single  blessedness  for  over  seventy 
years,  made  a  pertinent  answer,  in  rhyme,  which 
has  also  been  given  to  us  : 

CHARADE    ON   THE   NAME   OF   UPHAM. 
To  get  my  first  a  sluggard's  loath ; 

To  get  my  next  a  glutton's  glad. 
Happy  is  he  who  gets  them  both ; 

But  jewels  are  not  cheaply  had. 

ANSWER. 

Your  first,  I  gness,  is  to  get  up, 

And  ou  your  next,  M'hen  sliced,  we  sup; 

United,  both  will  name  a  lady 

Who,  long  since  passed  her  youthful  heyday, 

Unmarried  now,  upon  the  shelf. 

Lies  soberly  beside  herself. 

The  men,  I  grant,  have  wanted  spirit, 

To  pass  a  jewel  of  such  merit. 

For  this  mistake  I  must  not  fret, 

But  patient  wait  to  be  new  set 

In  that  good  place  where  wedlock  ceases, 

And  woman's  bliss,  perhaps,  increases. 


Doubtless  every  thing  was  created  for  a  pur- 
pose, but  "what  is  the  use  of  flies?" — an  inter- 
rogatory frequently  heard  in  fly  -  time.  One 
memorable  instance  is  mentioned  in  Jefferson's 
"Domestic  Life,"  where  tliey  served  an  impor- 
tant purpose.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Monticello  during  Jefferson's 
life  gave  the  following  amusing  incident  of 
the  first  Congress  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 


dependence :  "  Wliile  the  question  of  Independ- 
ence was  before  Congress  it  had  its  meetings 
near  a  livery-stable.  The  members  wore  short 
breeches  and  silk  stockings,  and,  with  handker- 
chief in  hand,  they  werp  diligently  employed  in 
lashing  the  flies  from  their  legs.  So  very  vexa- 
tious was  this  annoyance,  and  to  so  great  an 
impatience  did  it  arouse  the  sufferers,  that  it 
hastened,  if  it  did  not  aid,  in  inducing  them  to 
promi)tly  affix  their  signatures  to  the  great  docu- 
ment which  gave  birth  to  an  empire  republic. 
This  anecdote  I  had  from  Mr.  Jefferson  at 
Monticello,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much, 
as  well  as  to  give  great  credit  to  the  influence 
of  flies.  He  told  it  with  much  glee,  and  seemed 
to  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  an  attack,  from 
which  the  only  relief  was  signing  the  pajjcr  and 
flying  from  the  scene." 


Here  is  a  bit  of  "good  time"  which  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chastellux  relates  of  a  visit  he  made  to 
Jefferson  at  Monticello,  in  1782,  when  Jefferson 
was  not  yet  forty  : 

"I  recollect  with  pleasure  that  as  we  Avere 
conversing  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  after  Mrs. 
Jefferson  had  retired,  our  conversation  turned 
on  the  poems  of  Ossian.  It  was  a  spark  of  elec- 
tricity which  passed  rapidly  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er ;  we  recollected  the  passages  in  those  sublime 
poems  which  particularly  sti'uck  us,  and  enter- 
tained my  fellow-travelers,  who  fortunately  knew 
English  well,  and  were  qualified  to  judge  of  their 
merits,  though  they  had  never  read  the  poems. 
In  our  enthusiasm  the  book  was  sent  for  and 
placed  near  the  bowl,  where,  by  their  mutual  aid, 
the  night  far  advanced  imperceptibly  upon  us." 

Of  course  Jefferson  used  to  have  "good  time." 


An  old  correspondent  at  Catlettsburg,  Keu- 
tucky,  is  good  enough  to  send  the  original  of  tlie 
unique  contract  below,  which  we  are  sure  will 
be  appreciated  by  legal  folk.  Our  correspondent 
says,  "Mr.  Rolin  Burns,  the  lawyer  addressed 
'for  to  git  shet  of  this,'  is  a  practitioner  here. 
John  Collins  and  Peggy  Fields  are  indicted  for 
being  too  little  married,  and  will  be  tried  during 
the  fall  term  of  the  Boyd  Circuit  Court." 

Sept  ntJi  ISflG 

A  Contract  enterdd  in  to  Between  Isaac  fields  the 
first  part  And  John  Collins  The  Second  part  Isaac  field 
Agree  p(!aceabley  and  friendly  To  sell  His  wife  peggy 
fields  To  the  Said  John  Collins  for  three  Dollars  Pegy 
fields  is  all  So  willin  To  this  Contract  for  John  Collins 
To  By  her  This  was  Agred  and  Drew  on  the  day  of 
Sept  24th  1866  in  the  County  of  Boyd  Ky  Witnesses 
being  Caled  allso  attest  By 

Jonas  Roseblock 
William  Johnson 

Mr.  Rolin  Burns  please  to  look  at  this  Contract 
Between  Isaac  Fields  and  John  Collins  John  Collins 
Sez  he  will  i)ay  the  fee  John  Collins  and  Pagy  Fields 
is  now  Keturncd  Before  the  Surcit  Cort  And  John 
Wishes  to  no  the  Best  way  to  proseed  for  To  Git  Shet 
of  this  Please  Rite  me  a  few  Lines. 


Since  that  witty  man,  Charles  H.  Webb,  re- 
tired from  journalism  and  the  Adder,  to  rejoice 
in  the  felicities  of  connubial  life,  and  revel  in  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  he,  in  conjunction 
witli  Mr.  Drew,  Mr,  Vanderbilt,  and  other  cap- 
italists, has  realized  by  those  peculiar  upheavals 
in  stocks  which  the  public  records  tell  us  some- 
times occur  in  Wall  Street — since  then  he  has 
seldom  been  heard  of.  When  he  was  one  of 
"  us,"  doing  semi-reportorial  duty  at  one  of  the 
fairs  of  the  American  Institute,  he  found  it  ncc- 
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essary  to  take  a  seat  behind  a  pyramid  of  paste-  j  upon  himself  to  write  thereupon  the  fullcjiving 
blacking  and  Avrite  up  his  notes.     He  had  just  '  lines  : 


completed  a  glowing  eulogium  on  the  merits  of 
a  patent  bean-sifter,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  tall  countryman,  who  fisked, 

"  Haow  do  ye  sell  yer  blackin',  mister?" 

"I  don't  sell  it,"  said  the  absorbed  writer. 

"Don't  gin  it  away,  du  ye?"  said  the  querist, 
handling  a  box  covetously. 

"  I  haven't  given  away  any  yet,'' replied  the 
still  busy  knight  of  the  pencil, 

"Hain't  got  any  objections  to  my  takin'  a 
box,  have  ye  ?"  persisted  the  torment. 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  the  now 
thoroughly  aroused  joker,  calmly  closing  his 
book,  and  beaming  blandly  upon  the  interro- 
gator. 

The  countryman  immediately  seized  ui)on  a  jj,-  a  recent  English  book  we  find  two  speci- 
box  of  the  poHsh;  a  sharp  boy  standing  near  mens  of  elegant  letter-writing.  The  first  a  note 
followed  his  example  ;  the  news  of  free  blacking  j  ^vritten  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  answer 
s]n-ead  among  other  sharp  boys,  and  the  pyramid  to  an  invitation  given  by  him  , 
of  blacking  was  soon  reduced  to  a  plane,  when 
the  newspaper  man  was  overtaken  a  little  dis- 
tance further  in  the  hall  by  the  blacking  dealer, 
irate  and  red-faced,  with  two  ])olicemen,  who 
had  the  original  oflender  and  half  a  dozen  boys 
in  custody. 

"What  the  blazes  do  you  mean,"  said  the 
man  of  polish,  in  any  thing  but  polished  lan- 
guage, "by  setting   people  to  steal  my  black- 


I  Job,  wantirig  a  partner,  thought  he'd  be  blessed 

i  If,  of  all  womaukind,  be  selected  the  Best ; 

i  For,  said  he,  of  all  evils  that  compass  the  globe, 

A  bad  wife  would  most  try  the  patience  of  Job. 

The  Best,  then,  he  chose,  and  made  bone  of  his  bone, 

Though  'twas  clear  to  his  friends  she'd  be  Best  left 

alone ; 
I  For,  though  Best  of  her  sex,  she's  the  weakest  of 
all, 

If  'tis  true  that  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  V.'all. 

Tiie  following,  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  the 
marriage  of  ^Ir.  Lot  to  iSliss  Salter ; 

Because  on  her  way  she  chose  to  halt, 
Lot's  wife  in  the  Scriptures  was  turned  into  salt ; 
j    But  though  in  her  course  she  ne'er  did  fnlter, 
!    Thi^  young  Lot's  wife,  strange  to  say,  was  Salter. 


"  Mr.  O 's  private  affairs  turn  out  so  sadly  that  he 

can  not  have  the  pleasure  of  waitinsj  upon  his'lordship 
at  his  agreeable  house  on  Mondaj'  next. 

"N.B.— His  wife  is  dead." 

The  second  is  a  letter  from  a  father  to  his 
daughter's  school-mistress : 

"Madam,— As  I  ad  a  good  heddication  myself,  I  am 
hintirely  ashamed  for  to  see  wat  manner  that  Lucy  his 
bitt  by  the  buggs.  And  it  is  my  desire  for  herr  to  sleep 
in  the  bed  that  she  alway  do,  and  not  for  to  sleep  sum- 

\Tv   <^o<^v  Siv  "  ^-lifl    tbp   i^Iinnncrvnnbr.r    Tir      ♦"^^^  "^  ^''""'  ^"<^^  t^^*-'"  "^  auuuther  for  to  feed  all  the 
.dy  deal  bii,     said  the  phonogiaphei,  m-    buccs  in  the  ouse;  for  I  think  that  be  not  richt,  uei- 
banely,  "  the  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  had  any  i  ther^shall  she  do  it— so  I  remain  yours,"  etc.,  etc. 

objections  to  his  taking  a  box  of  the  blacking,  

and  I  hadn't  any  objections  at  all,  and  I  don't  I  The  "last  v.-ords"  of  great  men  are  usually 
know  why  I  shoukl  have."  And  he  walked  \  cherished  with  sacred  care  and  enrolled  on  the 
quietly  on  in  pursuit  of  his  labors,  leaving  Messrs 


l)age  of  history.  In  this  instance  we  will  cherish 
the  memory  and  the  dying  words  of  one  in  hum- 
ble life.  JNIiles  Nesbitt  was  a  king  among  the 
stage-drivers  who  brought  us  over  the  fearful 
grades  and  along  the  dangerous  precipices  of  the 


Day  and  Martin  to   charge  a  gross  of  paste- 
blacking  to  profit  and  loss. 

This  from  the  journal  of  Julian  Charles  Young: 

Henry  M ,  Q.C.,  now  perhaps  the  wittiest  I  Sierras  in  days  before  the  continental  railroad 

man  of  the  day,  found  himself  entering  the  same  i  was  built.     On  a  certain  evening,  as  Miles  was 

railway  carriage  with  Lord  W when  he  was    reining  his   noble   steeds   along  C    Street,  and 

Lord  Chancellor.      "Why,  M ,  what  a  size  [about  to  turn  down   Union   Street,  in  Virginia 

you  have  grown !     Your  are  as  fat  as  a  ))orpoise  I  i  City,   some    unavoidable    accident    caused    the 
I'm  almost  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  you  I"  '  stage  to  be  overturned,  and  INIiles  was  tlirown 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should,  my  lord,  j  with  violence  to  the  frozen  ground  and  fatally 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  the  porjjoise  to  injured.  Two  days  of  suifering  bronght  him  to 
be  in  company  with  the  Great  Sea/f  !  the  banks  of  the  dark  river.      His  companions 

were  about  him,  brushing  the  hot  tears  from 
their  rough  and  weather-beaten  cheeks.  Gasp- 
ing, he  said  to  them,  "  Good-by,  boys;  I  am 
on  the  doicn  fp'Cide,  and  can't  reach  the  brake." 
The  next  moment  poor  JMiles  was  off  from  the 
rough  (jrade  of  life. 


As  there  has  been  not  a  little  discussion  of  late 
as  to  the  durability  of  wooden  pavements — the 
Nicholson,  the  Stow  Foundation,  the  Stafford, 
and  others — not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  other 
cities,  and  a  deputation  of  the  Common  Council 
of  Bufialo  having  made  an  ofticial  visit  here  to  j 
peer  into  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  malapropos  \  The  Drawer  has  furnished  us  (in  Virginia 
to  quote  the  following,  by  one  of  England's  City,  Nevada)  so  much  amusement  that  Ave  are 
brightest  wits.  When  the  question  of  putting  in  duty  bound  to  try  and  make  some  return, 
down  wooden  pavement  around  St.  Paul's  Ca-  |  Some  ten  years  ago  our  mountain  city  was  a 
thedral  was  first  mooted  the  Bishop  of  Londoji  mere  camp  of  rude  cabins,  rough  houses,  and 
sttmmoned  the  authorities  of  the  Cathedral  to  canvas  tents.  The  old  Em])ire  canvas  lodging- 
meet  him,  Sydney  Smith  arrived  early,  but  when  house  will  be  remembered  by  early  settlers.  This 
some  little  impatience  was  expressed  at  the  non-  furnished  the  oidy  convenient  place  in  which 
arrival  of  the  prelate  and  other  dignitaries,  the  our  pioneer  Methodist  brethren  could  worship, 
wutty  dean  remarked  that,  as  the  question  of  Brother  Rooney  was  then  the  preacher.  A  man 
blockheads  had  to  be  discussed,  they  had  no 
other  course  left  them  than  to  wait. 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  was  present  at  the  wed- 
ding of  j^.Ir.  Job  Wall  and  ]Mary  Best,  took  it 


more  fond  of  giving  or  receiving  a  good  joke 
among  private  friends  could  rarely  be  found. 
On  a  hot  Sunday  morning  Brother  Rooney  be- 
gan his  discourse  to  the  assembled  sinners.  The 
curtains  were  carefullv  drawn  in  front  of  the 
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berths,  one  above  another,  wlierein  were  several 
tired  miners  rej)osnig,  with  tlie  hitest  yellow-cov- 
ered literature  whicli  had  come  to  the  camp. 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  sermon  the  horrid  braying 
of  a  donkey  was  commenced  at  the  side  of  the 
tent,  directly  under  the  hnuk  of  a  miner,  which 
was  enough  to  drown  all  that  jDriest  or  prophet 
might  i)roclaim. 

The  miner  in  the  bunk  could  endure  it  no  lon- 
ger, and  pushing  out  the  canvas  curtain,  and 
staring  the  donkey  in  the  face,  bawled  out,  ''''  JJnj 
vj),  confound  you  !  one  at  a  time  is  enough!'^ 

This  was  too  much  for  the  fun-loving  au- 
dience, and  a  general  snicker  went  around,  in 
which  Brother  Rooney  himself  was  compelled  to 
join ;  but  the  moment  he  could  command  him- 
self, he  solemnly  remarked  that  "as  soon  as  our 
friend  gets  through  talking  to  Ids  brother  we  will 
proceed  with  our  discourse." 


Several  years  after  the  occurrence  above 
narrated,  when  new  churches  ivere  erected  and 
prosperity  dawned  on  the  new  city,  a  certain 
earnest  clergyman  of  another  denomination,  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  was  exhorting  those  with 
anxious  and  troubled  consciences  to  be  sure  and 
call  on  their  pastor  for  guidance  and  prayer. 

Said  he:  ''To  show  you,  my  brethren,  the 
blessed  results  of  these  visits  with  your  pastor,  I 
will  state  to  you  that  only  yesterday  a  gentleman 
of  wealth  called  upon  me  for  counsel  and  in- 
struction ;  and  noii\  to-day,  my  friends — to-day 
— he  sits  among  us,  a  happy  husband  and  a  fa-' 
ther  and  a  Christian." 

A  young  lady  in  the  audience  whispered  to  a 
matron,  "  Wa'ttt  that  pretty  quick  work  f 


Ix  our  early  days  in  the  Silver  State  females 
were  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  frontier  mining 
camps.  A  gentleman  who  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  ladies  had  been  absent  for  six 
months  in  the  Reese  River  region,  beyond  the 
sight  of  crinoline.  On  his  return  to  Virginia 
City — as  Baldy  Green  drove  his  stage  in  front 
of  Wells,  Fargo,  and  C'o.'s  express  office — the 
gentleman  alighted  with  his  long  beard  and  dusty 
garmer.ts ;  and,  on  beholding  two  ladies  passing, 
he  at  once  dropped  his  valise,  raised  his  hands, 
and  gazing  with  admiration,  gave  expression 
thus,  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow."  The  crowd,  always  in  attendance  on 
the  arrival  of  a  stage,  voted  him  a  true  man, 
and  our  ladies  here  smiled  at  their  a])p^reciation. 

An  Irishman  named  William,  and  one  Samuel, 
a  Jew,  were  partners  in  the  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  a  large  and  valua-ble  rancho  not  many 
miles  from  Virginia  City.  Samuel  was  njibraid- 
ing  his  Irish  i)artner  for  his  queer  Irish  manage- 
ment of  some  particular  business. 

William  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  re- 
torted, "  Now,  Sam,  you  had  better  dry  up  about 
my  Irish  blunders,  for  you  Jews  have  nothing  to 
brag  of:  there  you  were  for  forty  years  bringing 
your  folks  through  the  wilderness,  when  any  good 
smart  Yankee  would  have  done  it  in  four  days." 
Sam  subsided,  and  peace  M'as  restored. 


The  victim  of  "that  life-insurance  man," 
described  in  the  Drawer  for  August,  was  not 
half  so  sharp  or  so  cruel  as  was  a  young  lawyer 
of  St.  Louis,  who,  being  persecuted  by  a  bore 


of  the  same  genus  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  finally  allowed'him  to  follow  him  to  the 
court-house,  where  he  winked  at  the  sheriff,  and 
had  him  i)nt  on  the  CJrand  Jury  iov  four  weeks! 


DuKiNG  the  late  unjjleasantncss  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  in  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  to 
keep  a  few  soldiers  at  that  place.  One  night 
two  of  them  hapi)ened  to  stray  into  the  church 
of  the  colored  jieople,  just  as  the  minister  was 
concluding  an  earnest  invitation  to  any  w!:o  were 
inclined  to  "come  and  join  the  churcli."  After 
he  had  finished,  these  two  soldiers  got  up,  walked 
forward,  and  presented  themselves  for  admission ; 
whereupon  tlie  preacher  said,  "Breddren,  dis  is 
a  cullud  church,  an'  I  dunno  as  I's  any  'thority  to 
take  in  white  folks."  At  this  point  an  elderly 
uncle  rose  in  the  congregation,  and  ejaculated, 
"Take  'em  in,  Brudder  Jilson,  take  'em  in  ;  dar 
skins  is  white,  dat's  fact,  but  dar  hearts  is  jis  as 
black  as  ourn,  suah  I" 

The  inscriptions  on, the  five  grave-stones  at 
New  London,  Connecticut,  published  in  the  Au- 
gust number  of  the  Drawer,  remind  a  coi-respond- 
ent  of  the  following,  which  he  copied  from  a 
stone  in  the  burying-ground  at  Sag  llarbor,  Long 
Island  : 

Behold,  ye  living  mortals  passing  b}-, 
How  thiclv  the  partners  of  cue  husband  lie. 
Vast  and  unsearchable  the  ways  of  God ; 
Just  but  severe  His  chastening  rod. 

This  was  inscribed  over  the  remains  of  the 
third  wife  of  Captain  David  Hand,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  "chastening  rod," 
the  captain  passed  under  its  lashings  twice  more, 
and  last  of  all  died  himself,  having  married  and 
buried  four  of  the  five  within  eight  years. 


The  cant  phrase  in  England  just  at  tlie  mo- 
ment is,  "Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn?" 
In  a  London  shop  window  the  public  are  asked, 
"Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  tliat  these 
pencils  are  sold  at  a  penny  apiece  ?"'  Of  a  scarf 
it  is  advertised,  "Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  scarf  is  worn  by  every  man  of  taste  in 
the  kingdom  ?"  To  such  an  extent  is  the  phrase 
indulged  in  that  an  eminent  Queen's  Counsel  had 
a  happy  thought  by  commencing  an  examination 
with  it,  when  Lord  Penzance,  the  judge,  stopped 
him  with  the  remark,  "Take  cure;  that  is  pat- 
ented." 

That  was  not  bad  of  the  editor  of  the  Roches- 
ter Democrat,  in  speaking  of  a  railroad  in  that 
vicinity.  A  gentleman,  says  he,  took  the  train 
a  few  days  since  on  what  is  termed  "the  huckle- 
berry I'oad,"  running  between  Avon  and  Mount 
Morris.  After  the  train  started  from  Avon  he 
discovered  that  he  had  left  a  valuable  dog  be- 
hind, but  on  arriving  at  JMount  Morris  the  lost 
dog  was  found  sitting  at  the  station,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  his  master ! 

Ix  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  long  resided  a 
patriarchal  darky,  known  as  "Old  Uncle  Ben," 
and  great  was  the  grief  among  the  darkies  when 
he  died.  All  of  them,  old  and  young,  turned 
out  to  the  funeral.  Before  the  procession  was 
formed,  and  before  closing  the  lid  of  the  coffin, 
it  was  carried  out  in  front  of  the  cabin  door,  so 
that  his  friends  could  file  Mat  .and  take  a  last 
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look  at  Uncle  Ben's  revered  features.  The  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  became  impatient  at  their  slow- 
ness, and,  sti-utting  along  the  street  in  front  of 
the  house,  called  out  in  auctioneer-like  tones, 
"If  any  mo'  of  you  ladies  and  gemmen  want  to 
take  a  look  at  Uncle  Ben,  now's  yer  last  chance  ; 
jes  walk  right  up,  quick,  for  we's  jes  gwine  to 
screw  hi?n  np  /" 


The  last  time  the  Hon.  Thomas  D'Arcy 
M'Gee  visited  his  native  city  (Wexford)  he  was 
surroimded  by  a  lot  of  little  boys  anxious  to  earn 
a  few  pence,  who  fought  to  take  ' '  his  honor's 
valise  for  Idm. "  The  police,  however,  soon  dis- 
persed them ;  but  one  little  fellow  persisted  in 
bothering  him  with  "Plaise  yer  honor,  I'll  take 
id  chape  fur  ye."  Mr.  M'Gee  turned  to  his  tor- 
mentor and  said,  "Ain't  I  big  and  ugly  enough 
to  take  it  myself?"  Whereupon  the  boy  answer- 
ed, quickly,  with  an  insinuating  look  at  D'Arcy 's 
face,  "  Begorra,  thin,  if  the  strint  don't  fail  ye 
the  looks  niver  Avill,"  and  ran  away,  conscious 
of  his  coup  de  (jrace. 


"Bonnie  Annie  Laurie,"  of  wliom  William 
Douglas  wrote  what  thousands  have  sung — 

Her  brow  is  like  tlie  snaw-drift, 

ller  necic  is  like  the  swan, 
Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 

That  e'er  the  sun  ehone  on— 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on, 

And  dark  blue  is  her  e'e; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doun  and  dee." 

Some  "  snapper-np  of  unconsidered  trifles"  has 
ascertained  tiiat  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Laurie,  avIio  thus  in  the  family  register  quaint- 
ly records  her  birth : 

"At  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  God,  my 
daughter,  Anna  Laurie,  Avas  borne  upon  the 
IGth  day  of  December,  1682  years,  a})out  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  baptized  by  ]\Ir. 
George  Hunter,  of  Glencairn." 

And  his  own  marriage  is  given  in  the  same 
style : 

"At  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  I  Avas  mar- 
ried to  my  wife,  Jean  Kiddell,  npon  the  27th  day 
of  July,  1074,  in  the  Tron  Kirk  of  Edinb.,  by 
Mr.  Annane." 

Willie  Douglas,  by-the-way,  who  poetically  as- 
severated his  readiness  to  die  for  Miss  Laurie, 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  ran  away  with  a 
Miss  Clerk  and  married  her.  Miss  Laurie  did 
not  like  his  style. 

When  General  Boynton  was  in  the  South  a 
swarthy,  good-natured  darky  became  quite  at- 
tached to  that  jolly  son  of  Mars  and  quill-driver. 
The  General,  in  course  of  time,  sent  him  to  his 
fatiier  in  Ohio.  The  old  gent  asked  Sam  if  he 
knew  any  thing  about  horses  and  carriages. 
"Spec  I  does,  massa;  was  massa's  ole  coach- 
man, dis  chile  was !"  He  was  told  to  go  to  the 
barn  and  "grease  up"  the  buggy,  meaning,  of 
course,  the  wheels.  After  a  while  Sam  was  told 
to  put  the  horse  into  the  buggy,  which  he  did. 
The  old  gent  then  got  in,  but  thought  the  dash- 
er was  rather  sticky  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  it  to 
assist  himself  in  getting  in.  But  what  was  his 
horror  to  find  that  Sam  had  literally  "  greased  up 
the  buggy  ;"  for  he  had  applied  the  wheel  grease 
(o  every  part  of  it — the  seat,  top,  sides,  wheels, 
dasher,  and   shafts.     His  rage  was  not  cooled 


much  by  Sam's  remarking,  as  he  scran^led  out 
of  the  sticky  concern,  "Golly,  massa,  couldn't 
grease  dis  yere  harness,  cos  de  grease  it's  all  dun 
gone!" 

The  same  darky  was  afterward  taken  to  the 
village  with  Mrs.  B.,  who,  wishing  to  leave  a 
short  message  with  a  lady  friend,  and  not  de- 
siring to  get  out  of  the  carriage,  told  Sam  to 
get  out  and  ring  the  bell.  Sam  got  out  and 
stood  in  the  road,  peering  and  gazing  up  in  the 
air  and  around  the  sides  of  the  house,  with  his 
great  hands  stuck  in  his  trowsers'  pockets. 
Mrs.  B.  asked  him  what  he  was  looking  after. 
"Foh  der  Lord,  missus,  I  don't  see  no  bell. 
Reckon  dey  hasn't  got  any  hands  on  dis  yeie 
plantation!"  He  was  looking  for  a  Southern 
plantation  bell  of  two-darky  power  in  Ohio! 
Mrs.  B.  saw  the  joke,  and  directed  him  to  take 
hold  of  the  little  silver  bell-handle  on  the  side 
of  the  door  and  pull  it  out.  Sam  went  for  it, 
got  hold  of  it,  held  on  to  it,  put  his  big  right 
foot  against  the  door-post,  gave  a  tremendous 
pull — when  something  broke,  and  Sam  landed 
in  the  middle  of  the  dusty  road,  exclaiming, 
"  By  golly  !  reckon  dey  meant  dis  yere  shouldn't 
never  come  out !" 


The  mayor  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  sends  to 
the  Drawer  the  following  document  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  way  ofiicials  do  things  out  his  way : 

To  Sheriff,  Sebastian  Co. : 

Whereas  i an  acting  Justice  of  the  peace 

r  at  Cole  Township  Was  orderet  by  the  Forth  Smith  Po- 
lice Court  on  the  14th  day  of  June  A.D.  1871  To  issue 
a  warrant  to  have  Thomas  M'Kinney  arrestet  for 
Steeling  a  Mare,  and  thretening  to  kill  to  wich  i  forth 
with  issuet  a  M'arrant,  and  whei'eas  the  said  Thomas 
M'Kinney  has  not  till  yet  bin  arreptct,  it  was  further 
orteret  by  the  Mayor  of  Fort  Smith  that  if  i  gouldout 
mak  the  arrest  of  said  M'Kinney  to  notify  the  Sherif 
to  Cole  out  the  militia.  'The  said  T.  APKinnei/^  sais  he 
wotdd  like  to  see  the  man  that  would  arrest  him.  He 
travels  troo  the  woods  som  times  in  the  Nation  and 
8om  times  in  the  State.  Yours  Trully, 

,  J.  P. 


It  is  not  stated  whether  Mr.  IM 'Kinney 
the  pleasure  of  "  seeing  the  man." 


had 


Our  brethren  of  the  bar  are  entitled  to  the 
following  parody  on  Southey's  "You  are  Old, 
Father  William,"  reproduced  in  an  English  book 
received  by  last  steamer : 

"You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "and  your  jaws  are 
too  weak 
For  any  thing  tougher  than  suet; 
Yet  yofl  finished  the  goose,  with  the  bones  and 
*  the  beak- 
Pray,  how  did  you  manage  to  do  it?" 

"In  my  youth,"  said  his  father,  "I  took  to  the  law, 
And  argued  each  case  with  my  Mife; 
And  the  muscular  strength  which  it  gave  to  my  jaAV 
Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life." 

In  one  of  the  recent  conventions  held  to  pro- 
mote woman's  rights  a  lady  orator,  led  away 
by  enthusiasm,  exclaimed,  "It  is  well  known 
that  Solomon  owed  his  wisdom  to  the  number  of 
his  wives  ! "  Another  speaker,  going  further  still, 
said  there  Avere  very  many  positions  in  difierent 
departments  of  the  public  service  where  women 
could  with  entire  propriety  be  employed,  espe- 
cially certain  positions  in  the  navy ;  to  which  a 
rather  grutf  nautical  voice  among  the  audience 
responded,  sotto  voce,  "Of  course.  Lot's  wife, 
you  know,  was  an  old  salt!" 
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halls  ended  in  airy  apartments,  and  these 
opened  to  conservatories  lustrons  witirfloral 
offerings  from  every  zone,  and  the  air  was 
laden  with  breaths  that  told  of  far-off'  tropic 
affluence  and  the  ever-hTiruing  incense  of 
the  Orient.  The  luminous  walls  and  tinted 
ceilings  combined  to  give  the  best  light  to 
the  choicest  works  of  art,  gathered  from 
every  age  and  country.  The  statues  looked 
down,  pure  and  tender,  like  those  which, 
transfigured  in  dim  remend)rance,  ever  beck- 
oned wandering  Mignon  l)ack  to  her  home 
in  the  South.  As  I  waited  in  the  library, 
gazing  now  at  the  pictures,  and  now  at  the 
fresh  lawns  stretching  from  the  low  win- 
dows, I  seemed  to  be  in  the  ideal  home  of  a 
man  elect  by  destiny  to  study  the  beautiful, 
and  to  train  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  see  it 
as,  visibly  and  invisibly,  it  environs  closely 
each  earthly  lot. 

With  men  who  have  ample  means  to  grat- 
ify every  taste,  their  homes  are  physiog- 
nomical. One  ought,  at  least,  to  trace  them 
out  from  their  environment  as  accurately  as 
a  naturalist  traces  in  the  lines  and  whorls 
of  a  shell  the  age,  history,  and  nature  of  the 
fish  that  dwelt  in  it.  The  house  of  a  man, 
at  once  cultivated  and  wealth j^,  should  sure- 
ly anticipate  Swedenborg's  heaven,  where 
things  appear  as  they  are,  and  none  ever 
thinks  three  and  says  four.  As  I  oljserved 
intently  the  exquisite  decorations  of  this 
jiarticular  room,  where  the  scholar  sat  at  his 
happy  task,  I  coyld  not  help  evolving  a 
theory  of  him  that  embodied  itself  in  au 
ideal  even  of  his  appearance,  tone,  and  man- 
ner. I  remembered,  above  all,  tlie  dictum 
of  Goethe  that  no  young  man  could  be  an 
artist,  because  no  young  man  can  have  the 
necessary  repose.  So  I  prepared  myself  to 
see  an  elderly  man,  and  one  encircled  with 
a  pervsonal  atmosphere  of  repose. 

At  length  the  man  himself  appeared.  He 
was  bland,  affable,  and  kindly  in  manner, 
but  still  with  something  retractile  about 
him,  as  of  one  oversensitive  and  on  guard 
over  too  quick  sympathies.  •  He  had  the 
look  and  voice  of  an  idealist,  but  not  the 
calmness  of  the  optimist.  He  was  emotional 
and  nervous,  and  his  voice,  though  rich  and 
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ON  one  of  those  blissful  mornings  which 
pass  the  year  insensibly  from  spring  to 
summer — beneath  whose  glow  England  ex- 
pands like  a  water-lily  on  her  silver  seas — 
I  sat  in  the  study  of  the  most  eminent  art 
critic  in  the  world.  The  house  is  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of  London,  a 
house  embowered  with  trees — not  the  mere 
ornamental  shrubs  sometimes  called  trees, 
but  grand  old  patriarchs  that  had  watched 
over  the  home  and  the  grounds  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  In  this  mansion  every  thing  be- 
tokened wealth,  taste,  and  elegance.      The 


[Ei'TTOTi's  Note.— In  illustratinj?  this  paper  copies 
are  given  of  paintings  by  Fr6re,  Bonghton,  Fortin, 
nnd  Millet  Three  of  these  pictures,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  yet  furnish  most  effective  illustra- 
tions of  the  subject.  Two  of  these,  after  paintings  by 
George  H.  Boughton,  an  American  artist—"  The  Little 
Helper,"  on  page  803,  and  "Passing  into  Shade,"  on 
page  813— deserve  special  mention.  The  first  is  from 
un  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  J.  M.  Fal- 
coner, Esq.,  to  whose  kindness  our  readers  are  indebt- 
ed for  its  insertion  here.  "  Passing  into  Shade"  rep- 
resents two  aged  women,  amidst  the  deepening  shades 
of  twilight  and  the  growing  desolation  of  autumn, 
walking  "  the  downward  slope  toward  Death."  It  is  a 
gray,  low-toned  picture,  its  every  featui-e  harmonizing 
with  the  dreary  sadness  of  its  impressive  lesson.] 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
Vol.  XLIIL— No.  258.-51 
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sweet,  had  a  tendency  to  sink  into  a  plaint- 
ive and  hopeless  tone.  His  large,  light  eye 
was  soft  and  genial,  his  month  was  thin  and 
severe.  The  brow  was  prominent,  and  sug- 
gested i)ower;  the  chin  was  receding,  and 
indicated  a  lack  of  patient  endurance.  I 
feit  at  once  a  discrepancy  between  the  man 
and  his  home  ;  the  home  meant  contentment 
and  peace — the  man  meant  restless  striving, 
severe  discontent,  ideals  nnfultilled.  He 
sliowed  me  many  exquisite  works  of  art  by 
the  greatest  masters ;  but  turned  away  from 
them,  one  after  the  other,  as  might  Tantalus, 
if,  while  he  grasped  for  fruits,  blossoms  had 
been  set  before  him.  And  indeed  I  found 
during  the  conversation  tliat  it  was  about 
in  this  way  the  beautiful  works  struck 
him.  He  had  lived  among  them  and  grown 
among  them ;  they  represented  phases  and 
epochs  of  his  mental  and  moral  history  ;  but 
he  had  been  by  them  trained  to  cravings 
and  hopes  which  they  conld  not  satisfy. 
They  too  plainly  heightened  his  ideal  to  a 
I)oint  where  the  earth  could  not  fultill  it, 
and  he  stood,  as  it  were,  shivering  over  a 
lonely,  unsheltered  mountain  peak,  from 
which  he  could  not  descend,  but  which 
dwarfed  the  connnon  Avorld.  Every  beauti- 
ful work  he  touched  corres^ionded  with  some 
woe  that  the  world  was  suffering,  as  lights 
imply  shadows.  Wlien  he  gazed  upon  some 
favorite  picture  he  looked  like  a  radiant 
child ;  another  moment  the  picture  passed, 
and,  under  some  remembrance  of  his  own  or 
others'  sorrows,  he  appeared  to  be  eighty. 

The  conversation  of  this  great  man  I  re- 
frain from  repeating ;  the  burden  of  it  was 
that  the  art  of  the  present  day  is,  like  its  re- 
ligion, imitative;  a  repetition  of  forms  which 
once  had  signilicance  and  life,  but  now  have 
none ;  a  calling  out  of  our  darkness  to  the 


ancient  masters,  "  Give  us  of  youi-  oil :"  and 
that  this  is  so  because  the  world  is  too  mis- 
erable, too  deformed  and  diseased,  to  feed 
the  sacred  lamias  of  art.  To  build  up  a 
beautiful  and  characteristic  art  the  work 
must  not  be  begun  with  aesthetic  but  with 
moral  criticism ;  it  is  not  to  come  of  taste 
and  culture,  but  of  political  and  social  re- 
form. In  a  word,  there  can  be  no  true  art 
where  the  poor  have  not  happy  homes. 

Since  the  day  Avlien  I  met  him  and  heard 
the  burden  of  his  lamentation  and  prophecy 
I  have  read  this  art  critic's  works  on  political 
economy,  and  listened  to  his  eloquent  lec- 
tures, in  the  light  of  that  idea  which  has  in- 
spired them  all.  And  while  I  have  in  that 
time  heard  many  complain  that  he  would 
persist  in  writing  about  x^olitics,  reforms,  and 
social  wrongs,  instead  of  about  art,  I  have 
felt  sure  that  such  utterances  of  his,  as  well 
as  his  free  bestowal  of  the  larger  jiart  of  his 
income  on  the  poor,  are  all  included  in  his 
fidelity  to  art — to  art  which  means  now  to 
its  foremost  lover  not  the  mere  sculpturing 
or  painting  of  pretty  figures  on  stone  or  can- 
vas, but  the  painting  of  smiles  on  wasted 
cheeks,  and  the  shaping  of  manly  and  wom- 
anly forms  in  place  of  the  masses  bent  with 
pain  and  degradation.  If  he  seems  to  leave 
what  is  called  art,  it  is  only  because  he  has 
been  taught  by  it  to  see  his  country  as  a  vast 
canvas  awaiting  landscapes,  villages,  institu- 
tions, which  shall  no  longer  shame  the  day 
with  deformities,  but  eml)ody  what  the  great 
masters  of  the  past  only  sketched  and  proph- 
esied. 

It  is,  I  doubt  not,  because  of  his  absorp- 
tion in  such  views  and  feelings  as  these  that 
this  famous  art  critic  has  of  late  had  so  much 
to  say  about  what  he  calls  ^'  symi^athy"  in 
art.  In  his  lectures  he  is  severe  on  the  art 
of  the  present  day,  and  finds  that  its  decline 
has  reached  the  nadir  when  the  people  call 
upon  fantastic  Gustave  Dore  to  illustrate 
their  Bible.  But  his  eye  becomes  tender  and 
his  voice  gentle  when  he  speaks  of  those 
who  interpret  the  beauty  that  lies  near  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  I  heard  him  say,  with  a 
depth  of  feeling  I  can  not  forget,  '*  The  finest 
characteristic  of  modern  art  is  its  sympathy. 
In  ancient  times  the  best  art  frequented  the 
palace  ;  now  it  lingers  in  the  cottage.  And 
he  who,  of  all  men  living,  truliest  represents 
this  sympathetic  tendency  is  rightly  named 
Edouard  Frere — Edward  the  Brother."  With 
this  he  showed  a  picture  of  Frere's — a  little 
girl  in  a  poor  room  preparing  carrots  for  din- 
ner— saying,  "  Here  is  poverty,  unconscious 
and  beautiful !" 

It  re(|uires  a  long  foreground  for  the  world 
to  reach  the  point  at  wliich  such  a  man  as 
Edouard  Frere  appears.  His  work  is  almost 
a  study  of  human  fraternity,  his  art  is  the 
star  under  which  a  new  society  is  to  be  born. 
Although,  as  I  write,  France  can  only  be  seen 
passing  under  the  cloud  and  through  the  sea 
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to  wliich  evil  powers  have  doomed  her,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  while  our  North- 
ern people,  driven  by  their  climate  in-doors, 
have  been  developing  the  home  in  its  indi- 
viduality, the  French,  invited  by  their  sun- 
nier climate  to  mingle 
together  in  boulevards 
and  pleasure  -  grounds 
until  fjimily  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from 
family,  have  developed 
the  broader  social  sym- 
pathies. The  Northern 
races  may  represent  the 
idea  of  personal  liberty, 
but  the  Southern  lead  us 
toward  brotherhood.  In 
provincial  France  there 
has  existed  a  certain 
kind  of  unorganized 
communism  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  in  others  such 
a  subdivision  of  land 
and  equality  of  posses- 
sions that  the  vicious 
extremes  of  society — 
pauperism  and  excess- 
ive wealth — are  want- 
ing, and  the  poor  there 
are,  on  the  whole,  the 
happiest  and  most  con- 
tented in  the  world. 
And  where  happiness 
and  contentment  dwell, 
there  must  also  be  their 
lover — art.  Hence  there 
has  been  for  some  time 
the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  school  of  art 
in  France  which  has  as- 
pired to  paint  the  beauty 
of  its  poverty.  Not  that 
we  have  not  had  in  other 
countries  artists  of  that 


school,  but  the  best  of  them  have  been  in- 
81)ired  by  the  French  school,  and  compelled 
to  lind  their  ai)propriate  subje(;ts  in  France. 
Outside  of  France  one  of  the  finest  i)ainters 
of  that  school  is  our  own  American  artist, 
George  H.  Boughton,  Avhose  exquisite  sketch- 
es of  peasant  life  in  Brittany  and  Normandy 
have  hardly  been  surpassed.  One  might 
guess  the  fact  that  Boughton  was  Edouard 
Frere's  pupil,  and  the  master's  occasional 
visit  to  his  dear  friend's  house  in  London  is 
sometimes  followed  by  work  from  the  latter 
almost  equal  to  his  own. 

This  French  school  of  sympathy  seems  to 
have  gained  its  distinctness  first  with  Char- 
din,  who  re-appeared  in  Fortin,  with  a  high- 
er style,  and  has  had  his  later  avatars  in  Mil- 
let and  Frere.  In  examining  the  paintings 
of  Chardin  one  is  touched  by  the  same  sense 
of  lowly  and  natural  beauty  which  in  poetry 
is  expressed  by  Burns  in  his  address  to  the 
daisy,  or  in  Wordsworth's  tribute  to  the 
modest  celandine.  Wordsworth  aspires  to 
be  an  astronomer  of  the  flowers ;  Chardin 
will  do  for  the  humble  human  souls  around 
him  all  that  Raphael  or  Titian  did  for  Ma- 
donnas, saints,  and  heroes.     If  any  one  Avill 
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study  Avell — as  Frere  must  lia\'e  studied  it — 
Cliardin's  picture  of  "  The  Little  Grace-Say- 
er,"  he  will  find  a  pictorial  beatitude.  Tlie 
mother  pauses,  half  bent,  as  she  is  about  to 
pour  out  soup  for  her  two  little  girls.  The 
smaller  girl  sits  in  her  chair,  straight  and 
solemn,  until  the  thanksgiving  is  uttered; 
the  other  places  her  palms  together,  and 
slightly  bo^YS  her  little  head.  What  haA'e 
they  to  be  thankful  for?  Tliere  are  just 
two  plates  on  the  table,  and  one  bowl,  hold- 
ing their  entire  repast.  But  we  feel  that, 
with  the  thanlvfulness  added,  the  table  is  la- 


den with  delicious  viands.  The  poor  room 
is  transformed  into  magnificence,  as  it  in- 
closes three  happy  faces  on  which  its  gloom 
can  cast  no  shadow  ;  and  on  these  faces  there 
is  something  of  that  radiance  which  is  gath- 
ered froui  a  religion  whose  history  is  a  rec- 
ord of  Jewish  peasants,  and  which  begins 
where  a  royal  lineage  culminates  amids+  the 
splendors  of  a  stable.  One  can  not  help  re- 
membering what  grace  before  meat  has 
become  amoug  the  sophisticated — as  with 
that  of  Paterfamilias  in  runeh,  ending  in, 
'•Humpli!    cold   mutton    again!" — but   the 
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people  painted  by  Chardin  live  yet  in  a 
Avorld  wliere  families  receive  their  harvest 
and  their  bread  straight  from  the  hand  of 
God. 

Nevertheless,  charming  as  were  the  sub- 
jects of  Chardin,  and  the  spirit  of  his  work, 
he  was  poor  in  drawing,  and  his  figures  are 
stiff.  He  was  a  John  Baptist  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  an  art  Avhicli  seemed  to  most  a 
crude  reproduction  of  the  lower  picturesque 
Dutch  school,  and,  so  far  as  the  tradition- 
al coloring  of  Southern  schools  was  con- 
cerned, ho  was  half  clad.  It  is  so  through- 
out luiture.  The  first  specimens  of  new 
types,  however  higher,  are  not  so  graceful 
as  the  completed  forms  of  the  lower.  The 
iirst  reptile  is  by  no  means  so  graceful  as  the 
last  fish,  and  the  ape  is  uglier  than  many  of 
its  real  inferiors. 

Charles  Fortin  painted  poverty,  too ;  not 
poverty  patient  and  in  serene  unconscious- 
ness, but  merry.  Fortin  has  almost  the  hu- 
mor of  Dickens.  Latel}-,  when  I  saAV  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  in  London,  Mr.  Halliday's 
admirable  rendering  of  "  Little  Nell  and  her 
Grandfather,"  the  scene  of  Dick  Swiveller 
accompanying  the 
bread-and-beer  kitch-  H 
en  feast  of  the  half- 
starved  "  Marchion- 
ess" by  a  performance 
on  his  flute  of  **  Away 
with  Melancholy,"  at 
the  end  of  which  she 
cries,  "It's  'eavenly!" 
the  tableau  recalled 
to  me  the  picture  by 
Fortin  called  ''L'Essai 
d'une  Vocation."  A 
kitchen  girl  pauses  in 
her  work  of  peeling- 
apples,  and,  leaning 
back,  with  a  smile  of 
flattered  delight  quite 
worthy  of  the  "  Mar- 
chioness," criticises  a 
performance  on  the 
flageolet  with  which 
she  has  just  been  en- 
tertained by  a  boy  in 
rustic  dress  and  huge 
wooden  shoes.  It  is 
the  Arcadian  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  trans- 
ferred to  a  Breton  cot- 
tage, Avhose  walls  show 
signs  of  wear  and  tear, 
but  which,  one  dare  af- 
flrm,  not  all  the  troops 
of  King  William  will 
prevent  from  shelter- 
ing happy  hearts,  or 
admitting  through  its 
cracks  the  blessed  sun- 
shine so  long  as  it  lasts. 
The    youthful    artist 


leans  with  his  elbow  on  the  stone,  and  his 
pos<^  is  full  of  naive  grace,  while  the  girl's 
''  'euvenly"  is  reflected  in  the  perfect  bliss  of 
his  countenance. 

J.F.Millet  has  brought  a  rare  genius  to 
the  work  of  interpreting  the  iieacefulness  of 
peasant  life  and  its  harmony  with  nature. 
He  loves  to  paint  it  out-of-doors,  where,  in 
barn-yard  or  field,  his  tigures  are  as  much  a 
l)art  of  the  landscape  as  the  trees  or  the 
grazing  cattle.  The  rich  colors  of  the  wom- 
en's dresses  shine  as  if  it  were  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  sun,  for  the  time  being,  to 
paint  them,  and  the  red  in  their  cheeks  re- 
ports flelds  of  May-thorn  and  wild  roses. 
With  Millet  art  appears  redeeming  the  la- 
borer from  the  curse  of  toil.  The  rains  and 
breezes,  the  fresh  dews  and  the  light,  gathfer 
around  his  peasants  as  their  cheery  com- 
rades. Take,  for  instance,  *'  Des  Glaneuses," 
bending  so  gracefully  in  the  wide,  hospita- 
ble field.  The  placid  sky  bends  over  them, 
the  horizon  bears  no  further  than  comfort- 
able little  farm-houses  and  stadts  of  wheat. 
These  are  their  palaces,  their  pyramids,  their 
Orient  and  Occident.     Travel   throu<>:h  the 
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world,  they  will  not  find  any  thing  more 
beautiful  than  the  azure  above ;  the  teem- 
ing fruit  trees  will  yield  to  no  Hesperides. 
Tliose  poor,  noisy,  blas6  people  in  Paris,  how 
little  of  the  sweetness  of  this  wheat  will 
they  get  with  their  caf<5  and  their  spiced  en- 
tries !  The  envious  artist  has  good  reason 
to  shun  the  boulevards,  and  come  out  hither 
to  celebrate,  if  he  can  not  partake,  the  sim- 
lile  life  which  gladly  lets  the  deluded  world 
go  by  while  it  dwells  still  in  the  dear  days 
when  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span.  The 
story  is  told  that  a  line  lady,  who  had  order- 
dQ.  a  picture  of  Millet,  refused  it  afterward 
because  the  artist  had  painted  in  one  part 
of  it  a  basket  of  manure.  The  artist's  eye 
saw  in  the  liasket  green  grass  decked  with 
violets,  and  golden  sheaves,  and  the  roses  of 
cliildren's  cheeks.  The  lady  persisted  that 
it  was  only  manure.  But  had  she  been  able 
to  see,  as  he  did,  all  the  glory  of  the  basket, 
she  could  never  have  had  another  contented 
day  in  her  brilliant  salon.  Nevertheless, 
after  all  hasljeen  said — and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  too  much — of  the  grace  and  finish  of 
Millet's  pictures,  he  has  not  been  the  suc- 
cessful delineator  of  peasant  life.  There  has 
been  a  certain  monotony  in  his  paintings. 
His  landscapes  and  his  skies  have  had  va- 
riety but  his  human  figures  have  been  too 
much  like  each  other  in  look  and  action.  It 
was  an  old  prol)lem  of  religious  art  how  to 
make  angels  all  equally  beautiful  and  yet  in- 
dividual, and  many  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  it  where  Fra  Angel ico,  almost  alone, 
succeeded.  But  a  corresponding  problem 
awaited  art  in  its  return  to  the  earth ;  and 
it  is  not  by  Millet  that  all  the  varieties  of 
character  and  the  play  of  life,  masked  under 
the  sombre  uniform  of  tanned  skins  and 
homespun  dresses,  have  been  discovered  and 
revealed.  For  this  inadequacy  of  invention, 
arising,  jierhaps,  from  a  lack  of  the  micro- 
scopic power  of  eye  which  detects  vast  dif- 
ferences under  surface  sameness,  he  has 
made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  by  his  jiower  as 
a  colorist.  His  rich  colors  excite  the  im- 
agination of  the  beholder  until  it  sees  in  the 
picture  what  the  artist  has  not  put  in  it. 

The  mention  of  J.F.Millet  calls  up  at  once 
the  name  of  Jules  Breton.  In  one  respect 
Breton  is  the  most  notable  of  all  the  painters 
of  poverty.  His  pictures  report  most  im- 
pressively the  democratic  feeling  which  un- 
derlies the  sympathetic  school.  Mr.  Jarves, 
after  his  enthusiastic  description  of  Breton's 
"  Summer  Evening,"  says,  most  justly,  '^  The 
chord  which  vibrates  deepest  is  the  brood- 
ing sadness,  mingled  with  that  inquiring 
look  toward  the  sinking  sun,  as  if  lal)or  ask- 
ed to  know  its  future.  Must  it  always  be 
thus  ?  it  seems  to  inquire  of  God.  Those 
overworked,  strong-limbed  peasants  may  not 
feel  so  in  their  native  fields ;  but  Breton 
makes  us  anticipate  the  pertinent  question 
— whether  a  poor  woman's  lot  shall  always 


continue  to  be  an  incessant  round  of  hard 
I  manual  toil  in  civilized  France." 

Mr.  Jarves's  admiration  for  Jules  Brecon 

j  beyond  all  the  French  domestic-genre  paint- 

j  ers  arises  in  good  part,  I  suspect,  from  his 

!  philosophy    of   art,   Avhich    includes    social 

amelioration,  and,  if  I  understand  him  right-- 

ly,  even  political  reform,  among  the  legiti- 

I  mate  aims  of  art.     In  this  I  can  not  agree 

with  him.     The  frequent  contrast  between 

the    sombreness    of  Breton's   peasants    and 

the  splendors  of  nature  around  them  seems 

to  me  a  fault.     Art  at  least  has  received  a 

i  license  from  the  universe  to  be  an  optimist. 

j  Whatever  be  the  surrounding  evil,  for  tbe 

i  artist  the  sun  is  always  at  the  zenith.     His 

j  business  is  to  put  whatever  jiart  of  nature 

he  paints — human  nature  as  well  as  other — 

I  just  where  he  wishes  us  to  put  his  picture, 

I  in  the  best  light.     Goethe  uttered  the  true 

i  voice  of  art  when  he  Avrote : 

"What  shapcst  thou  here  at  the  world ?    Tis  shapen 
long  ago : 
The  Maker  shaped  it,  and  thought  it  were  best  even 
so." 

The  reformer's  zeal,  much  less  his  discon- 
tent, admirable  elsewhere,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  repose  of  spirit  which  wins  beauty 
to  the  side  of  the  artist.  M.  Edmond  About, 
in  a  criticism  he  made  on  Breton's  '^  Bene- 
diction des  Bles  dans  I'Artois"  when  it  was 
exhibited  in  1857,  did  not  praise  that  i)icture 
as  many  felt  it  deserved  ;  but  he  recognized 
felicitously  the  merit  of  the  artist's  colors 
and  the  comparative  weakness  of  his  figures. 
'^  Les  choix  de  ses  couleurs  est  toujours  heu- 
reux;  il  a  les  luains  pleines  de  lumiere,  et 
vous  diriez  qu'il  d<5robe  au  soleil  des  rayons 

choisis On  compte  trop  des  tetes  de  bois 

dans  sa  procession  de  paysans."  But  unless 
an  artist  sees  peasants  as  potential  Apollos 
and  Madonnas  he  can  not  paint  them. 

Of  Merle  and  Henrietta  Browne  it  must 
be  said  that  they  have  done  fine  things,  oc- 
casionally very  fine  things,  in  the  direction 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  But  Merl6  is  fee- 
ble as  a  colorist,  and  Madame  Browne  is 
often  not  only  heavy  in  colors  but  hasty  in 
drawing.  She  can  not  give  the  sparkle  of 
rustic  life,  nor  is  she  strictly  realistic.  One 
can  hardly  believe  that  even  in  her  charm- 
ing picture,  ''The  Puritans,"  she  built  the 
forms  from  the  skeleton  up  to  the  clothing 
of  flesh,  and  then  to  the  drapery,  as  every 
true  form  must  be  produced.  And,  indeed, 
!  with  these,  as  with  many  other  artists  of 
j  this  school,  there  is  a  too  frequent  tendency 
j  to  relapse  into  the  vulgarity  or  mere  humor 
of  the  Dutch  school  (out  of  which  the  sym- 
pathetic was  indeed  evolved),  and  interest 
i  us  rather  in  some  incident  of  common  life, 
or  some  occasional  performance,  rather  than 
in  what  these  people  profoundly  are,  and 
what  they  would  be  in  any  action,  triA'ial  or 
imiMirtant. 

All  of  these  artists  seem  to  me  to  be  either 
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forerunners  of  or  a  chorus  around  the  repre- 
sentative man  of  the  French  sympathetic 
school,  whose  name  I  have  phiccd  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

Edouard  Fr^re  is,  I  freely  admit,  only  the 
most  perfect  of  his  school ;  I  do  not  know 
that  he  can  be  distinguished  from  it,  unless 
in  that  his  every  work  bears  evidence  of 
having  resulted  from  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  his  peasants  and  a  more  patient 
study  of  his  subjects.  One  feels  quite  sure 
that  he  has  eaten  and  slept  in  the  poor  cot- 
tages he  paints,  that  he  has  fjiscinated  those 
children  with  sweet  stories  set  in  sugar- 
]dums.  And,  indeed,  that  is  the  exact  fact. 
While  the  French  artists  whom  the  second 
empire  raised,  and  whose  reputations  nnist 
fall  with  it,  have  been  in  the  salons  of  Paris, 
and  receiving  imperial  patronage  and  rib- 
bons, Edouard  Frere  has  been  traveling 
about  the  by-ways  of  France,  dressed  in 
farmer's  gray,  chatting  in  barn-yards  and 
hay-fields  with  peasants,  getting  into  their 
good  graces,  and  delighting  them  with  his 
honliomie  and  his  pretty  pictures.  To  him 
they  unfolded  all  their  little  treasures,  and 
their  smiles  lasted  so  long  as  he  remained. 
Among  the  fashionable  he  is  shy  enough ; 
among  the  poor  he  is  a  disguised  prince  with 
endless  resources.  He  has  harvested  every 
district  of  France,  always  returning  with 
golden  sheaves. 

There  are  few  biographical  notes  of  im- 
portance to  be  made  concerning  Frere.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1819,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  entered  the  studio  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche,  who  recognized  his  genius.  His  first 
X^icture  in  any  public  exhibition  api^eared  in 
1843— '^  Le  Petit  Gourmand,"  I  think.  He 
then  did  a  vast  deal  of  work ;  he  was  what 
the  French  called  "  fecond ;"  but  there  was 
never  any  hasty  stroke — it  was  all  industry. 
It  was  marvelous  to  the  critics  this  character 
had  come  out  of  the  studio  of  Delaroche. 
The  stately  swan  had  hatched  out  a  Avild 
creature,  which  took  to  the  woods  imme- 
diately. As  the  wood-birds  take  their  color 
from  the  ground  and  the  brown  leaves,  so 
there  was  a  countrified  look  about  this  pupil 
of  Delaroche ;  but  the  results  were  in  this 
case  certain  wufs  cTor  which  Parisian  critics 
could  not  mistake.  He  painted  the  country 
children  in  all  their  performances  and  amuse- 
ments, in  a  way  that  made  him  the  Columbus 
of  a  before  undiscovered  world  around  the 
capital.  "Le  Petit  Curieux,"  "Le  Petit 
Saltimbanque,"  "  Les  Raisins,"  "  La  Cuisini- 
ere,"  "La  Poule  aux  (Eufs  d'Or,"  and  mmy 
other  early  works  (all  painted  before  1855), 
excited  much  interest,  and  began  to  appear 
in  engravings  among  the  people.  This  pop- 
ularity among  the  peasants  brought  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1852. 
He  also  received  medals  from  the  Exj)ositions 
three  times. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  when  he  visited  the 


Louvre,  felt  a  natural  sorrow  at  the  number 
of  copyists  he  saw  there,  some  of  them  eld- 
erly men,  "  who  it  was  pitiful  to  think  had 
passed  throngh  life  without  so  much  success 
as  now  to  paint  pictures  of  their  own."  But 
really  nearly  all  the  artists  of  Europe  are 
copyists,  if  not  of  particular  paintings  in- 
herited from  other  ages  and  places,  still  im- 
itators of  their  style  and  aim.  What  should 
we  say  of  Homer  had  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  life  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  the  battles  of  Ramcses,  or  of  Dante  had 
he  oc(;upied  his  pen  with  the  dead  ages  of 
Chaldea?  Just  what  we  ought  to  say  of 
the  artists  who  to-day  aim  to  report  to  us 
classic  lands  and  periods  instead  of  what 
they  themselves  see.  There  was  something 
revolutionarj^  in  this  qiiiet  little  French- 
man, who,  even  amidst  the  impressive  clas- 
sic and  romantic  figures  of  his  master,  said, 
"  What  he  has  done  for  dukes,  saints,  and 
heroes,  I  Avill  try  and  do  for  these  inglorious 
folk  of  the  by-ways.  The  microscope  re- 
veals galaxies  as  wonderful  as  the  telescope ; 
and  the  heroisms  of  the  cottage,  the  courtly 
s^jlendors  of  the  gypsy  child  with  diamond 
eyes  and  hair  woven  of  sunshine,  all  these 
are  ensphered  by  grand  laws,  as  the  dew- 
drop  is  rounded  by  the  law  of  the  world." 
The  rise  of  such  a  school  of  art  in  France 
corresponds  with  the  rise  of  transcendental- 
ism in  Germany  and  in  New  England.  It 
was  an  outflowering  from  St.  Augustine's 
faith :  "  God  is  great  in  the  great,  but  great- 
est in  the  small." 

What  I  say  of  Frere  I  say  of  his  school. 
He  represents  the  one  bud  on  the  stem  of 
art  which  j)romises  a  flower  for  the  Western 
World.  He  who  would  do  any  thing  great 
must  be  the  son  of  his  time,  and  his  work 
must  be  rooted  in  the  need  of  the  hour. 
The  tendency  of  thinkers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  interest  to  attend  to  the 
lowly  ;  of  statesmanship  to  redress  the  slave, 
the  pauper,  the  Irishman ;  of  science  to  search 
dust  and  atoms ;  of  romance  to  hover  about 
the  struggles  of  the  poor — is  reflected  in 
France  in  things  nearest  France,  and  Beauty 
is  her  religion.  We  have  had  the  art  of 
heroes,  that  of  saints,  those  of  castles,  wars, 
fables;  we  return  to  that  which  we  had 
overlooked — shining  at  our  doors.  Unques- 
tionably the  chief  secret  of  the  novel  effects 
produced  by  the  artists  of  whom  I  have  writ- 
ten is  their  resoiu'ce  of  sympathy.  Many 
years  ago  Ruskin  said:  "It  is  mainly  be- 
cause the  one  painter  has  communion  of 
heart  with  his  subject,  and  the  other  only 
casts  his  eye  upon  it  feelinglessly,  that  the 
work  of  the  one  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
other."  The  same  author  recognized  the 
presence  in  the  artist  of  human  sorrows  "  a 
humble  and  romantic  sympathy;  a  vague 
desire  in  his  own  mind  to  live  in  cottages 
rather  than  in  palaces;  a  joy  in  humble 
things ;  a  contentment  and  delight  in  make- 
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shifts ;  a  secret  persuasion  (in  many  respects 
a  true  one)  that  there  is  in  these  ruined  cot- 
tages a  liappiness  often  quite  as  great  as  in 
kings'  pahices,  and  a  virtue  and  nearness  to 
God  infinitely  greater  and  holier  than  can 
be  commonly  found  in  any  other  kind  of 
place ;  so  that  the  misery  in  which  he  ex- 
ults is  not,  as  he  sees  it,  misery,  hut  noble- 
ness— '  poor  and  sick  in  body,  and  beloved.'* 
And  thus,  being  nowise  sure  that  these  things 
can  bo  mended  at  all,  and  very  sure  that  he 


Epitaph  on  Epictetus. 


knows  not  how  to  mend  them,  and  also  that 
the  strango  pleasure  he  feels  in  them  must 
have  some  good  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things,  he  yields  to  his  destiny,  enjoys  his 
dark  canal  without  scruple,  and  mourns  over 
every  improvement  in  the  toAvn,  and  everj- 
movement  made  by  its  sanitary  commission- 
ers, as  a  miser  would  over  a  planned  robbery 
of  his  chest ;  in  all  this  being  not  only  in- 
nocent, but  even  respectabh?  and  admirable, 
compared  with  the  person  who  has  no  pleas- 
ure in  sights  of  this  kind,  but  only  in  fair 
facades,  trim  gardens,  and  park  palings,  and 
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who  would  thrust  aU  poverty  aud  misery 
out  of  his  way,  collecting  it  iuto  back  alleys, 
or  sweeping  it  linally  out  of  the  world,  so 
that  the  street  might  give  wider  play  for  his 
chariot  wheels,  and  the  breeze  less  offense 
to  his  nobility." 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  if  an  artist 
has  sufficient  sympathj'  to  be  drawn  to  the 
sorrowful  aspects  of  human  life  around  him, 
the  same  feeling  will  iusm-e  that  he  shall 
be  profoundly  impressed  by  the  particular 
events  and  characters  he  discovers.  It  is  im- 
possible that  one  can  be  powerfully  moved  by 
the  woes  of  Andromeda  or  of  Iphigenia,  or 
by  the  beauty  of  Phryne.  A  child  run  over 
in  the  street  before  our  eyes  will  burden  us 
with  tragical  excitement  more  than  the  news 
that  a  thousand  men  have  been  added  to 
the  lists  of  slain  in  France  this  year,  and 
more  than  if  some  antiquarian  should  dis- 
cover that  a  million  bit  the  dust  in  some 
Trojan  or  Carthaginian  war.  The  sympa- 
thies which  actually  stir  and  excite  really 
extend  but  little  beyond  the  range  of  the 
senses.  Therefore  "  classic"  art  coming  from 
surface  interest  reaches  surface  sensations. 
Nevertheless,  faith,  sorrow,  heroism  are  the 
same  in  every  age,  and  the  same  in  little  as 
in  large  forms.  All  the  solar  splendors  are 
in  each  sunbeam.  Only  patient  study  and 
culture  can  see  great  laws  in  their  small 
manifestations,  as  Newton  saw  the  falling 
apple  to  be  a  falling  Avorld.  But  it  is  this 
perception  that  gives  a  matchless  grace  to 
Edouard  Frere's  i^ictures.  So  much  dignity 
has  he  thrown  about  this  child  (^'  La  Sortie 
du  Bain"J  leaving  the  haUjnoire,  aud  shiver- 
ing while  the  mother  prepares  the  shirt,  that 
one  Avonders  how  any  artist  could,  after  see- 
ing it,  ever  paint  Venus  rising  fr^om  the  sea 
again. 

Coleridge  found  a  germ  of  immortality 
suggested  in  the  fact  that  our  sensations  are 
greater  than  the  things  which  cause  the  sen- 
sations. It  surely  is  the  sign  and  test  of  high 
spiritual  insight  if  men  are  able  to  detect  the 
large  relationship  of  seemingly  trivial  inci- 
dents. I  was  looking  at  a  x)icture  by  Frere, 
owned  by  one  of  my  neighbors,  representing 
a  girl  binding  up  her  little  brother's  finger, 
which  has  been  seriously  cut.  The  boy  roars 
with  pain ;  the  girl  has  all  the  firmness  and 
self-possession  of  one  of  Rembrandt's  sur- 
geons, all  the  charity  of  those  women  I  have 
just  seen  stanching  the  blood  of  soldiers  in 
France.  A  lady  standing  near  said,  casual- 
ly, "  She  is  a  little  Madonna."  To  another 
present  she  prophesied  the  era  of  female  phy- 
sicians. A  picture  by  the  same  artist  was 
exhibited  at  the  French  and  Flemish  Gallery 
in  London  a  few  years  ago  Avhich  brought 
the  commonest  scenes  into  such  grou])iug 
that  the  effect  suggested  the  skill  by  which 
nature  collects  a  little  flint  and  water,  and, 
by  careful  mixture,  makes  tliem  flash  iuto  an 
opal.     Some  boys  just  let  loose  from  school 


are  having  great  fun  sliding  on  a  snowy  hill- 
side. Their  ruddy  faces  and  shining  eyes 
seem  to  invite  the  universe  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  snow-bank.  A  little  way  oft'  an  aged 
couple,  man  and  wife,  are  painfully  picking 
their  way,  to  keep  from  fVilling.  The  back- 
ground is  an  old  French  village  with  snow- 
covered  roofs.  The  vaster  slide  from  child- 
hood to  age  is  suggested.  We  can  see  that 
each  of  the  merry  fellows  will  go  farther 
than  he  sees,  and  one  day  pick  his  way,  staff 
in  hand,  up  the  too  steep  hill  and  back  to 
some  fireside  corner  in  the  village. 

I  may  say  here,  by-the-way,  that  I  can  not 
conceive  that  Mr.  Jarves  could  have  seen 
many  of  Edouard  Frere's  works  when  he  de- 
nied him  the  rank  of  a  colorist.  I  can  well 
see  that  so  strong  an  adndrer  of  Gustave 
Dore  should  not  be  satisfied  with  Frere's 
preferences  in  color,  but  not  that  he  should 
think  that  he  is  weak  in  painting  the  colors 
he  conceives  appropriate.  It  would  not  be 
harmonious  with  Frere's  subjects — nor,  in- 
deed, I  submit,  with  any  genre  painting — to 
invest  them  with  the  lurid  or  rich  colors 
suitable  to  such  works  as  Dore's  *■'  Triumph 
of  Christianity."  One  Avould  not  have  the 
blue  and  red  lights  of  a  transformation  scene 
blazing  at  one's  hearthstone.  It  is  enough 
that  Frere's  colors  are,  as  Edmond  About  de- 
scribed them,  "  fine  and  agreeable  ;"  that  he 
is  tender  in  setting  off'  every  figure  in  its 
best  vesture ;  that  his  violet  is  a  violet ;  and 
that  he  has  never  repaired  to  the  costumer 
or  the  vendor  of  cosmetics  for  the  array  of 
the  lilies  and  wild  roses  he  discovers  grow- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cottages  he 
loves. 

How  faithfully  Edouard  Frere  has  fol- 
lowed the  life  of  the  poor  into  its  very  deeps 
and  by-ways,  and  mastered  the  iuner  secrets 
of  his  particular  art,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  one  sometimes  finds  in  his  paint- 
ings of  cottage  interiors  articles  in  startling 
contrast  with  the  general  atmosphere  of 
poverty — an  old  Louis  Quatorze  chair,  or  a 
bit  of  tapestry,  or  some  bit  of  virtu.  I  have 
just  been  looking  at  one  of  the  best  of 
Frere's  pictures,  just  as  it  was  being  dis- 
patched to  a  fortunate  gentleman  of  Cincin- 
nati— Learner  B.  Harrison,  Esq. — represent- 
ing a  Avonum  spinning  with  an  okl  wheel  of 
a  species  extinct  almost  every  where  except 
in  the  rural  districts  of  France,  Avhile  a  girl 
cards  the  wool  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
The  figures  have  tlie  same  grace  and  cheer- 
fulness which  Frere  so  often  shows  irradia- 
ting poor  interiors.  But  one's  eye  is  held 
by  a  bit  of  elegance.  There  is  a  haudsome 
old-fashioned  bedstead  in  the  room  with  a 
high  frame  above  it,  around  which  are  sus- 
pended neatly  figured  and  embroidered  ciu'- 
tains.  FeAV  artists  would  be  bold  enough 
to  paint  such  things  as  I  have  described  in 
homes  of  poverty,  and  many  a  critic  would 
declare  them  incongruous.     But  the  alleged 
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incongruity  reveals  tlie  painstaking  care  and 
realistic  fidelity  of  the  artist.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  great  French  revolution  scattered 
just  such  articles  from  aristocratic  mansions 
into  the  old-furniture  shops  of  Paris  and  the 
provincial  cities,  and  that  very  many  of  them 
filtered  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  where 
they  are  preserved  Avith  the.  utmost  care. 
M.  Frere  has  in  his  studio  at  Ecouen  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  such  things — several 
antique  chairs  and  some  exquisite  tapestry 
— which  he  has  purchased  from  friendly  cot- 
tagers.    Some  of  the  finest  porcelain  in  Eu- 


rope lias  been  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
The  same  rich  "  finds"  are  sometimes  made 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Lord  Elcho  re- 
cently exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  a  magnificent  painting,  whicli  is 
thought  by  good  judges  to  be  one  of  tlie  best 
Titians.  He  found  it  used  in  a  poor  Italian 
house  as  a  kind  of  mat,  and  bought  it  for  a 
mere  song. 

One  more  excellent  trait  must  be  men- 
tioned as  possessed  by  Edouard  Frere  in  the 
largest  degree — simplicity.  "It  takes  all 
our  learning  to  be  simple/'  said  Archbishop 
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Usher.  In  literature  simplicity  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  condition  of  grandenr. 
It  has  become  conventional  to  admire  sim- 
plicity in  art,  but  one  hears  it  ascribed  to 
pictures  whicli  are  not  simple  at  all.  For 
instance,  simplicity  can  not  be  attributed  to 
any  picture  which  depends  for  its  interest  or 
its  impression  upon  the  story  it  tells,  or  on 
historic  or  patriotic  associations.  These 
mixtures  of  ligment  and  pigment,  of  paint 
and  patriotism,  these  illustrations  of  ro- 
mance, Avhicli  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  at  our  exhibitions,  are  not,  in  a  pure 
sense,  art  at  all.     Nay,  it  is  not  always  that 


the  purely  artistic  element  predominates  in 
those  pictures  whicli  represent  some  tragic 
or  heroic  episode  in  a  human  life.  In  many 
examples  of  that  kiiul  the  art  is  secondary 
in  interest  to  the  historic  or  legendary  im- 
portance of  the  scene  rei)resented.  But  in 
a  true  picture  the  art  is  secondary  to  nothing. 
In  historic  art  the  virtue  of  simplicity  is  ap- 
l^roximated  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
beauty  of  character  is  brought  out  above 
the  interest  of  a  particular  act,  as  in  Mr. 
Herbert's  picture,  in  the  anter<K)m  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  "Moses  delivering  tho 
Law."     Before  the  grandeur  of  Moses,  Sinai 
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slirinks  to  a  liilloek,  and  tiie  Israelites  are  a 
groui)  of  nomadic  peasants.  What  the  law- 
giver is  doing  is  a  mere  incident  compared 
with  the  inherent  grandenr  and  power  in 
him — a  power  adecpiate  to  any  number  of 
particular  performances — a  grandeur  which 
no  episode  can  by  any  possibility  represent, 
but  whose  presence,  we  feel,  would  make  any 
and  everj'^  spot  a  Sinai.  Simplicity  in  art  is 
thus  akin  to  that  decorative  genius  mani- 
fested in  nature  which  out  of  coal  makes 
diamonds,  and  out  of  vapor  and  light  makes 
sunsets. 

Of  the  many  pictures  of  Edouard  Frere 
which  I  have  seen  I  remember  none  which 
has  a  story  to  tell.  And  in  those  which 
represent  particular  actions  the  actions  are 
of  the  most  commonplace  kind,  investing 
beautiful  and  noble  characters  as  a  green 
sheath  invests,  or  folds  beneath,  the  rose. 
I  will  here  mention  several  of  M.  Frere's 
works  Avhich  seem  to  me  characteristic. 
"La  Couturiere"  represents  an  aged  and  a 
young  woman  intent  upon  their  sewing; 
two  well-loaded  baskets  and  a  heaped  table 
showing  partly  what  they  have  accomplished 
and  partly  what  thi'y  have  still  awaiting 
their  industry.  If  tlie  scene  were  not  French 
— one  has  only  to  observe  the  window  fasten- 
ings and  the  lloor  nuule  of  hexiigonal  wood- 
en ;)lates  to  know  that — we  should  say  it  was 
the  home  of  those  who  had  seen  better  days. 
In  a  poor  English  home  the  tal)le  and  chairs 
would  be  a  series  of  hard  angles,  put  to- 
gether for  the  baldest  use.  But  here  eacli 
article  of  furniture-  has  some  curve  or  touch 
of  beauty,  thougli  tlu^re  is  not  one  of  them 
that  is  present  for  any  thing  but  actual  ne- 
cessity. The  women  sit  gracefully,  and  the 
serenity  of  their  looks,  tlui  air  of  comfort,  so 
softens  the  presence  of  poverty,  that  it  seems 
to  sit  by  their  sides  as  a  friend  to  whom  they 
have  become  so  used  as  to  be  no  hmger  con- 
scious of  his  proximity.  "  Le  Frere  et-  la 
Sa'ur"  shows  an  environment  more  hard — 
rickety  steps  leading  into  a  dark  loft,  and  a 
small  scpuire  window  cut  in  the  stone  wall. 
In  this  retired  spot  a  lovely  girl  of  eleven 
sits  with  her  younger  brother  (both  upon 
one  of  the  steps)  scanning  a  x>ictorial  news- 
paper. Intent  and  beautiful  their  faces  and 
forms  are  amidst  the  desolate  surroundings, 
as  flowers  growing  out  of  a  gray  stone  wall. 
Each  bears  some  little  touch  of  that  love  of 
the  beautiful  which  x)ervades  the  very  tis- 
sues of  the  French  nature,  as  color  inheres 
in  each  minutest  part  of  the  tissue  of  a  petal. 
The  boy,  rudely  dressed  as  he  is,  has  a  fine 
tassel  falling  behind  his  cap,  and  the  coarse 
black  dress  of  the  girl  has  a  small  flounce 
on  it.  Her  hair,  too,  is  neatly  parted  ancl 
brushi'd,  and  waves  sweetly  around  her  del- 
icate face.  "■  La  Porte  du  Paradis''  is  a  work 
of  startling  eftects  wrought  out  of  the  sim- 
l)lest  conceivable  elements.  An  nged  woman 
kneels  upon  the   seat   of  a   cane-bottomed 


chair,  in  the  cold  bare  anteroom  of  a  sacred 
house.      The  character  of  the  housf  is  re- 
vealed only  by  a  stone  henitier.     Fr5m  the 
heavy  outer  garment,  which  is  at  once  hood 
and   cloak,  an   emaciated   hand,  of   which 
every  bone  is  visible  to  the  wrist,  emerges, 
holding  the  rosary  ;  the  other  hand  grasps  h 
small  chain,  by  drawing  Avhich  she  has  partly 
opened  a  door.     Through  the  door  wo  can 
see  nothing  as  yet,  but  on  the  poor  woman's 
face,  deejDly  lined  with  time  and  fate,  we  can 
see  the  light  about  to  kindle  it  from  some 
radiant    altar.       The    impressive,  mystical 
meaning  of  the  x>aiiitiug  lies  chiefly  in  the 
j  relationship  between  the  poor  old  woman 
I  and  the  cold,  hard  walls  around  her.      It  is 
I  all  hard  stone  save  the  miserable  chair,  and 
I  svmbolizes    what    the    world    has    become 
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around  her.      But  Edouard  Frere  does  not 
know   how  to   paint   desi)air;    out   of  this 
room  there  is  a  door  beginning  to  open  to  a 
Beyond.    That  bowed  head,  with  its  weight 
of  care  and  sorrows,  has  a  resource  of  faith, 
{  and  a  sad  smile  plays  about  the  thin  mouth 
at  the  premonition  that  sweet  Death  at  least 
I  remains  for  her.     "  La  Coquetterie"  has  also 
for  its  scene  a  room  in  which  the  one  piece 
I  of  furniture  is  a  cane-bottomed  chair.     But 
j  this  time  it  furnishes  standing-place  for  a 
bright  little  girl  of  about  five  years,  who, 
on  tiptoe,  is  enabled  to  stretch  upward  until 
she  can  reach  and  bend  downward  a  snudl, 
square  looking-glass.     In  the  play  of  "  Par- 
adise," which  was  brought  out  in  Paris  some 
1  years  ago,  Satan  is  represented  as  })eginning 
1  his  temptation  of  Eve  by  ottering  her  a  look- 
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ing-glass.*  The  artist  who  arranged  tliat 
play,  it  must  be  feared,  knew  his  country- 
women but  too  Avell.  This  little  Eve  of  the 
kitchen,  in  Frere's  picture,  has  evidently 
yielded  to  her  temptation  so  soon  as  she  is 
left  alone,  and  she  is  evidently  well  pleased 
with  the  results.  Her  dumpy  shoes  and  ] 
substantial  stockings  and  warm  dress  re- 
quire no  fairy's  wand  to  make  them  satisfoc- 
tory,  and  her  chubby  little  face  makes  us 
glad  that  Ave  have  also  in  art  a  mirror  to  rc- 
iiect  it.  Her  mouth  is  slightly  open,  as  if 
she  were  conversing  with  the  imago  of  her- 
self, and  one  can  almost  overhear  the  vain 
and  pretty  prattle.  Another  picture  repre- 
sents a  group  more  in  the  style  of  Chardin, 
and  is  probably  an  earlier  work.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  mother  cutting  l)read  from  an  am- 
ple roll  for  her  three  children.  That  she  is 
a  i)oor  widow  we  know  by  her  bla(;k  dress 
and  humble  widow's  cap ;  but  the  shining 
tea-pot  on  the  table,  and  large  pot  on  the 
lire — above  all,  the  watch  hung  over  the 
mantel — attest  that  she  has  enough  for  hap- 
piness. No  other  artist  would  have  been  so 
careful  to  i)lace  just  four  saucers  on  the 
table — the  number  of  persons  in  the  house, 
and  none  but  a  French  housekeeper  Avould 
have  had  these  saucers  so  tidily  arranged 
one  in  the  other.  A  little  boy  stands  pa- 
tiently awaiting  his  turn,  the  larger  of  two 
little  sisters  has  both  liands  up  for  her  slice, 
and  the  smallest  tugs  at  her  mother's  apron 
to  make  sure  that  she  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
Every  attitude  betokens  pleasure.  The  grace 
of  the  lowly  mother  as  she  bends  downward 
toward  the  little  ones,  and  the  smile  on  her 
face,  are  such  as  they  Avho  dwell  in  j^alaces 
might  envy.  The  floor  is  of  stone,  but  the 
little  shoes  are  wooden,  so  there  is  no  need 
for  fear.  Oue  side  of  the  room  is  bare,  ex- 
cept for  the  cage  with  its  bird,  which  would 
no  doubt  burst  into  mirth  at  the  very  idea 
of  there  being  any  poverty  in  the  young 
widow's  home. 

No  fictitious  plot  could  be  added  to  such 
pictures  as  these  without  marring  their  sim- 
plicity, and  consequently  their  picturesque 
l>eauty.  No  doubt  some  novel  might  be 
.written  with  which  the  widow  among  her 
children  might  be  associated,  or  the  after-life 
of  the  little  coqucitte  might  bo  imagined ; 
])ut  how  poor  would  be  such  fimcies  compared 
with  the  great  mysterious  lights  and  shad- 
ows of  human  life  which  environ  these  hu- 
man beings !  Simple  and  commonplace  are 
sorrow,  toil,  fate,  joy,  death ;  like  the  sun- 
shine and  the  air  and  love,  they  are  the 
companions  of  all ;  but  who  has  yet  pene- 
trated  their  immeasurable   significance   6t 
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*  The  Parisian  notion  is  not  so  new  as  it  may  seem. 
On  an  Etruscan  vase  in  the  Hamilton  collection  there 
is  a  picture  of  the  Pandora  of  Hesiod  opening  her  } 
box,  the  ills  coming  from  which  correspond  with  those  : 
ascribed  to  Eve.     Among  the  articles  v.hich  Pandora 
has  let  slip  from  the  open  box  is  a  small  mirror.  I 


their  sublimity  ?  and  how  little  is  any  anec- 
dote or  romance  compared  with  their  silent 
presence  ? 

Alas !  as  I  write  it  is  only  the  shadows 
that  are  falling  upon  and  into  those  poor 
homes  where  Frere  has  found  such  harvests 
of  truth  and  beauty.  (Hoav  can  I  write  of 
Franc(;  at  su(di  an  hour,  and  say  no  Avord 
concerning  her  anguish  and  her  desola- 
tion ?) 

For  some  years  before  these  recent  mouths 
of  terror  it  had  been  an  annual  joy  to  the 
AA'riter  of  these  notes  to  roA'e  through  some 
part  of  France ;  and  among  other  things 
learned  thereby  was  the  fidelity  of  the  art- 
ists named  aboA^e  in  their  delineations  of 
French  landscapes  and  A'illages.  But  it  was 
Avlien  traveling  with  the  Aictorious  Germans 
into  the  heart  of  that  dear  land  that  I  real- 
ized the  greatness  of  the  artist  who  had  more 
than  any  portrayed  the  in-door  life  of  the 
French  peasant.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  furni- 
ture, here  the  walls  and  the  tidy  utensils, 
and  h(!re  the  wonuMi  and  tlie  children ;  but 
no  colorist  could  picture  them  noAv  unless 
he  could  catch  his  rays  from  some  orb  of 
blackness.  Yet  no  agonies  could  crush  out 
all  the  tints  of  beauty  in  the  Avay-side  cot- 
tages it  Avas  so  often  my  fate  to  enter.  In 
one  I  saw  a  poor  Avoman  cooking  some  Qgg^ 
for  a  Avoiunled  Prussian,  Avho  had  tried  to 
make  his  way  to  some  shelter,  a.nd  sank  ex- 
hausted at  her  door;  and  in  several  others 
there  Avere  women  and  cliildren  nursing 
Avounded  enemies  Avith  tender  care,  pausing 
only  to  brush  away  tears  shed  for  some  ab- 
sent dear  one  whose  fate  they  could  not 
knoAV.  At  the  mention  of  these  humanities 
to  au  enemy  one  said,  "Amidst  such  miseries 
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as  Ave  all  have  it  is  a  mercy  to  have  some- 
thing to  do.  We  should  sit  and  cry  our  eyes 
out." 

Burned  upon  my  memory — as  if  for  a  time 
a  portion  of  the  fair  earth  were  given  over 
to  Hell  to  make  into  its  own  image  and  like- 
ness— is  that  day  of  Gravelotte.  Not  hours 
but  ages  seemed  to  rise  and  lapse  as  I  gazed 
on  those  long  snaky  lingers  of  the  mighty 
hand  of  Germany,  reaching  from  every  hill 
or  valley  or  wood  to  clutch  Metz  with  a 
grasp  never  to  be  relaxed.  At  last  the  even- 
ing came,  the  soft  summer  evening,  with  its 
offering  of  balm  and  repose  to  the  earth  that 
had  shut  away  such  heavenly  gifts  by  a  lurid 
cloud,  a  nether  firmament  whoso  stars  were 
bombs,  and  whose  dews  were  iron  and  death. 
I  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  "^.Titli  hundreds 
of  the  unburied  dead  around  me,  until  the  last 
shell  had  exploded,  and  the  last  brutal  snarl 
of  the  mitrailleuse  hydra  had  been  heard, 
then  bethought  me  whither  I  should  go. 
The  small  companj'^  of  gazers  who  had  been 
on  the  spot  had  gone  theii*  several  ways. 
The  villages  around  were  many  of  them  on 
fire.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  lie  down  among 
the  dead  and  remai-u  until  the  morning.  Just 
then  against  t\w  ground  a  figure  moved  :  was 
it  some  poor  fellow  not  yet  dead?  Not  so ; 
it  was  a  German  artist,  who  through  the 
long  hours  of  that  day  had  sat  at  his  task, 
motionless  as  a  stone,  and  now  had  his  work 
in  h is  hand.  This  artist  invited  me  to  return 
with  him  to  a  house  where  he  lodged,  and 
where  the  feverish  night  was  passed.  1 
induced  him  to  sit  up  all  night  and  produce 
for  me  a  duplicate  of  his  sketch  of  the  battle 
of  Gravelotte.  Next  morning,  as  I  sat  with 
the  picture  in  my  hand,  the  Frenchwoman  at 
whose  house  I  had  lodged  asked  to  see  it.  But 
she  could  not  see  it  for  her  tears,  and,  re- 
turning the  picture,  said,  "Ah,  Sir,  Franco 
will  long  be  all  a  picture  of  war."  Then  she 
hastened  to  her  place  beside  the  groaning 
Germans.  I  went  to  roam  through  the  deso- 
lated villages,  and  amidst  the  soldiers  burying 
their  dead ;  paused  to  watch  German  soldiers 
as  they  gave  their  rations  to  forlorn  French 
girls  suddenly  nuide  houseless.  This  was  the 
picture  War  had  made,  with  its  bayonet-pen- 
cil, of  the  most  beautiful  land  peopled  with 
the  most  affectionate  hearts ! 

I  thought  of  the  strange  destiny  which  had 
brought  the  German  military  artist  to  those 
fields  and  villages  so  long  haunted  by  Edou- 
ard  Frere  and  such  as  he,  and  felt  burdened 
by  the  terrible  mystery  that,  of  all  nations,  it 
should  have  been  just  France,  with  her  ten- 
der-hearted peasantry  and  her  fraternal  so- 
cieties, who  should  have  sent  this  horrid  red 
deluge  over  her  neighbors'  and  her  own 
homes.  The  world  has  long  heard  of  France 
being  the  great  military  nation  of  Europe.  But 
tJiere  nnist  have  been  a  France  which  pro- 
duced the  pictures  of  Chardin,Fortin,  Breton, 
Millet,  and  Frere.     If  the  pictiu'es  that  giori- 


f^^  the  walls  of  Venice  report  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  country  and  age  which  produced 
them,  what  shall  be  gathered  from  thoioviug 
homes  and  scenes  of  peaceful  industry  which 
have  inspired  the  only  original  art  of  oui' 
time — the  spnpathetic  art  of  France  ? 

Do  you  remember,  my  reader,  the  stories 
of  lonely  princesses  transformed  by  Avicked 
enchantment  into  hags,  and  of  noble  youths 
so  deformed  into  serpeuts  ?  Behold  them  all 
fulfilled  in  the  France  of  the  second  enipirei 
From  being  the  most  generous,  friendly,  af- 
fectionate nation  in  the  world,  they  became 
a  nation  grasping  at  Savoy,  sneaking  with 
double  tongue  into  Mexico,  and  at  last  aim- 
ing an  assassin's  blow  at  the  heart  of  a 
neighboring  nation,  which,  whatever  its 
faults  toward  others,  had  never  wronged 
France.  From  being  lovers  they  became 
haters ;  from  being  contented  they  became 
harriers  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  poAver 
of  the  evil  genius  who  Avas  able  to  conjure 
the  good  heart  out  of  France  by  the  spell  of 
a  name.  In  the  legends  it  is  sometimes  a 
kiss  that  liberates  the  si^ell-bound,  and 
changes  again  the  hag  to  a  beautiful  maid- 
en ;  but  sometimes  it  is  the  deadly  stroke  of 
a  sword — as  Avheu  the  blade  of  Sir  GaAvain, 
laying  low  poor  Carl,  the  dAvarf,  revealed  in 
his  place  the  long-lost  knight.  Sir  Carleton. 
And  so  I,  for  one,  Avill  sit  down  before  these 
SAveet  memorials  of  the  France  that  has  A'an- 
ished — the  France  of  Frere  (the  brother!) — 
and  trust  that  the  unsparing  sword  of  the 
Northman  Avill  prove  kindly  in  the  eaid,  and 
restore  to  us,  in  place  of  the  "  greatest  mili- 
tary poAver,"  the  peaceful  people  aaIio  shall 
teach  mankind  that  art  of  fratemity  Avhich 
can  make  the  beautiful  world,  of  Avliich  the 
best  pictiu'es  are  but  a  study. 

I  knoAV  not  Avhether  the  story  connected 
with  the  permission  giA^en  him  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  return  to  his  home  from  Paris 
be  mythical  or  not ;  it  is  equally  significant 
in  either  case.  It  is  said  that  AAiien  the  Ger- 
mans entered  his  studio  their  rude  hands 
Avere  held  and  their  eyes  softened,  and,  it 
may  be,  moistened,  by  the  pictures  on  the 
Avails.  After  all,  the  interiors  of  German  and 
of  French  cottages  are  not  so  dissimilar  I 
The  aged  mother,  the  little  ones,  the  fireside 
prayer,  these  are  memories  of  the  Father- 
land too,  and  they  AAcaAX  chains  around  the 
rough  soldiers  which  are  too  gentle  to  be 
broken  easily  as  a  line  of  Chassepots.  And 
so  Avith  the  king  and  Bismarck ;  they  haA'e 
not  come  to  Avage  war  against  the  painter 
of  peaceful  homes.  "  By  all  means  let  Mein- 
herr  Frere  pass  where  he  will."  It  is,  at 
least,  one  gleam  of  light  upou  the  thick 
darkness — a  light  reminding  us  of  the  deep 
unify  of  men  underlying  their  discords,  and 
one  that  shall  wax  to  the  perfect  day,  Avhile 
aml)itious  dynasties  recede  into  a  darkness 
befitting  the  agony  and  ruin  they  liaA^e 
caused. 
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THE  "STOJKBKIDOE  BOWI-,"  OB  MOUNTAIN  MIRROR. — OOTTA(iE   IN    VVUIOU  UAWTUOKNE  WROTE  TUE   "  HOUSE  OF 

SEVEN    GABLES." 


A  PROPER  New  England  village  is  a  thing 
unique,  the  product  of  a  new  and  pecul- 
iar type  of  civilization.  As  such,  the  history 
of  hardly  any  one  can  be  sketched  without 
unfolding  much  that  is  of  general  interest. 
Some  of  these  villages,  however,  stand  out 
by  themselves,  and  eminent  above  the  rest, 
on  account  of  certain  marked  jieculiarities 
which  have  characterized  their  origin  or 
their  subsequent  development.  Among  such, 
and  yielding  to  none  in  features  calculated 
to  interest  general  readers,  is  one  near  the 
centre  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts. 
The  tide  of  smnmer  tourists  sets  strongly 
every  year  through  this  westernmost  por- 
t-ion of  tjie  State,  and  many  a  denizen  of  the 
crowded  and  sultry  city  has  learned  that 
there  is  new  life  to  be  found  in  an  abode  of 
'even  a  few  weeks  among  its  picturesque 
hills  and  valleys.  But  as  the  traveler, 
threading  his  way  among  them,  comes  upon 


the  wide  plain  which  had  been  made  by 
Housatonic  in  its  almost  vain  efiort  to  pass 
the  mountain  barriers  that  seem  here  to  hem 
it  in,  and  say,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and 
no  farther,''  obliging  it  to  turn  and  double 
upon  itself  for  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles 
without  gaining  as  many  rods  in  its  general 
course  toward  the  south ;  and  as  he  passes 
along  the  noble  street,  lev(d  as  the  meadow 
wliose  course  it  follows,  and  of  proportionate 
width,  bordered  on  either  side  by  stately 
elms,  siu'h  as  are  found  only  in  the  valleys 
of  New  England,  and  from  beneath  their 
emerald  arches  lo(dvs  out  upon  the  gleaming 
river  and  the  graceful  slopes  which  stretch 
away  in  every  direction,  saA'e  where  their 
gentle  beauty  is  contrasted  and  heightened 
by  the  bare  and  rugged  cliffs  of  Monument 
Mountain  on  the  south,  whose  touching  le- 
gend Bryant  has  sung  in  his  own  sweet 
verse;  and  as  all  around  him,  on  every  house, 
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and  in  every  field  and  door-yard,  and  even 
in  the  nicely  oraveled  foot-paths  by  the  road- 
side, he  sees  the  marks  of  care  and  culture — 
ho  seems  to  have  found  tlu;  most  adnurable 
blending  of  nature  with  art  and  taste,  and 
alteriiio-  only  a  little  the  verse  of  Goldsmith, 
is  disposed  to  exclaim, 
"Sweet  Stockbridgel  loveliest  village  of  the  plain!" 

But  how  few  of  those  who  from  year  to 
year  are  surprised  by  this  scene  of  loveli- 
ness are  aware  that  this  most  beautifully 
set  jewel  of  Berkshire  was  only  a  little  while 
ao-o  the  wild  huntin<jj-<;Tound  of  the  Indian, 
kept  as  such  long  after  the  surrounding  re- 
gion had  come  under  the  ownership  of  the 
whites!  It  is  but  a  step  from  this  bright 
scene  of  civilization  back  to  the  midst  of 
heathen  barb;irism.  There  are  those  alive 
to-day  in  Stockbridge  who  were  living  there 
when  the  Indian  tribe  who  owned  its  whole 
territory  had  not  yet  parted  with  it  nor  re- 
moved to  their  new  honu^  nearer  the  setting 
sun.  Such  is  the  change  wrought  within  a 
human  lifetime.  The  later  S(;ttlements  of 
the  AVest,  aided  by  our  modern  a])pliance8 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  may  show  great- 
er changes  in  a  briefer  period  of  time,  but 
for  New  England  the  change  here  wrought 
is  little  less  than  a  marvel.  The  growth  of 
our  country  during  the  lirst  century  and  a 
.  alf,  if  we  may  not  say  two  centuries,  was 
(;omi)aratively  slow.  The  day  of  railroads 
and  steamships  had  not  come.  It  Avas  a 
humlred  years  after  the  settlement  at  Ply- 
mouth before  Massachusetts  had  any  white 
inhabitants  west  of  the  Connecticut  River 
valley,  or  the  region  pro])erly  included  in  it. 
Westlield,  as  its  name  tells  uh,  was  then  the 
westermnost  settlement,  the  very  out])ost  of 
civilization.  All  beyond  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  tlie  Canadian  line  on  the  north,  was 
a.  wilderness.  But  in  the  year  1722  the  wave 
of  migration,  which  had  rested  for  sixty  years 
in  the  fertile  meadows  of  the  Connecticut, 
rolled  forward  to  the  valley  of  the  Kousa- 
tonic.  Upon  the  petition  of  .losejdi  I'arsons 
and  nearly  two  hundred  other  inhabitants 
of  I  Iam])shire  County — which  then  em1)race(l 
almost  all  the  western  half  of  Massachusetts 
— lor  the  grant  of  two  townships  of  land 
u])on  the  Ho\isatonic  River,  a  connuittee  was 
appointed  for  the  puriK)se  of  purchasing  the 
Indian  title  to  the  designated  tract,  and  di- 
viding the  same  properly  among  the  settlers. 
The  committee  was  instructed  also  to  reserve 
a  suitable  portion  of  the  lands  for  the  lirst 
minister,  for  the  subsequent  maintenance  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  Thus  the  new  settlements 
were  begun  in  the  true  Puritan  style,  with 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  abo- 
rigines, and  Avith  a  zealous  interest  in  behalf 
of  education  and  religion. 

The  toAvnships  thus  granted  and  opened 
to  settlement  embraced  all  the  lower  part 


of  the  present  county  of  Berkshire,  Avith  the 
reservation  of  a  small  portion  on  th.e  south- 
ern border,  and  another  larger  ])ortion  (in- 
cluding nearly  all  of  the  i)resent'town  of 
Stockbridge),  Avhich  were  then  occupied  by 
Indians.  These  Indians,  the  sole  iahabit- 
ants  of  this  whole  region,  Avere  a  small  baud 
of  the  IViu-he-ka-ne-ok,  or  RiAcr  Indians,  as 
they  Avere  called,  from  their  residence  being 
on  and  near  the  Hudson  River.  Their  name 
signilies  "  the  people  of  the  continually  flow- 
ing Avater."  That  portion  of  the  tribe  avIio 
resided  in  Berkshire  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Housatonic  Indians,  from  the  name  they 
gave  to  the  riAcr  on  whoso  borders  they 
liA^ed.  They  had  a  tradition  that  their  tribe 
came  originally  from  a  country  nortlnvest 
of  their  present  home,  liaA'ing,  as  they  said, 
"crossed  the  great  Avater  at  a  place  where  this 
and  the  other  country  are  uearlj''  connect- 
ed." They  said,  also,  that  in  coming  from 
the  Avest  "they  found  many  great  waters, 
but  none  of  them  flowing  and  ebbing  like 
Muhekaneok  until  they  camo  to  Hudson 
River."  Then  they  said,  oneigto  another, 
"  This  is  like  Muhekaneok,  our  natiAity." 
Here,  then,  Ave  haA'c  a  tradition  which,  if  to 
be  ndied  upon,  indicates  that  one  tribe  of 
Indians  at  least  found  its  way  hither  from 
Eastern  Asia  by  way  of  ]k>hring  Strait — an 
origin  Avhich  agrees,  it  is  Avell  kuoAvn,  Avith 
the  theory  of  some  of  the  bcvst  ethnologists. 

The  connuittee  charged  Avith  the  duty  of 
laying  out  the  new  toAvnshii)s  set  about  their 
work  at  once.  In  a  few  months  they  had 
received  the  names  of  lifty-fiA'c  i)roposed  set- 
tlers; and  in  April,  1724,  the  Indians  gave  a 
deed  of  the  land,  signed  b}'  Koukajiot,  their 
king,  or  chief,  and  twenty  others.  The  con- 
sideration in  the  case  is  somcAvhat  peculiar, 
but  indicates  strongly  the  change,  in  some 
respects,  Avhich  has  taken  place  in  the  usages 
of  society.  The  land  Avas  giA^^n,  as  the  deed 
sayK,  "in  consideration  of  £450,  three  bar- 
rels of  cider,  and  thirty  quarts  of  rum." 

As  the  settlers  occupied  their  ncAvly  grant- 
ed lands,  and  thus  came  into  contact  Avith 
the  Indians,  they  Avere  surprised  to  find  them 
well  disposed  and  of  good  moral  character, 
and  that  Koukapot,  their  chief,  Avas  even  fa- 
A-orably  inclined  toward  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. This  coming  to  the  knoAvledge  of  Rev. 
Sanuiel  Hopkins,  of  Springfield,  he  became 
A"ery  desirous  that  the  Indians  should  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  After  confer- 
ring Avith  some  others,  he  made  his  Avishcs 
known  to  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs at  Boston.  This  board,  embracing 
among  others  the  Governor  of  the  colony, 
was  an  agency  of  the  London  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
The  Commissioners  approA'cd  the  plan  of 
Hopkins,  and  request(Ml  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  carried  aAvay  as  a  ca])tiA'e 
fiom  Deeriield  by  the  Indians  in  their  fa- 
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moiis  attack  upon  tliat  place,  and  who,  by 
residence  among  them,  knew  their  character 
and  habits,  to  procure  a  suitable  person  to 
act  as  missionary  to  the  Housatonic  tribe,  or, 
as  they  were  afterward  called,  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians,  and  authorized  the  pledge 
of  £100  a  year  for  his  support. 

They  were  fortunate  in  finding  very  soon 
a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  proposed 
work.  This  was  John  Sergeant,  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  at  that  time  a  tutor  in  Yale 
College.  He  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
would  prefer  the  life  of  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians  rather  than  any  other.  According- 
ly, when  applied  to  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
missioners, he  engaged  at  once,  if  the  college 
authorities  would  consent,  to  spend  half  tlie 
year  with  the  Indians  and  half  the  year  at 
the  college,  until  he  should  have  carried  the 
class  he  was  instructing  through  their  course, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  do,  and  then,  if  his 
missionary  eff<)rts  gave  promise  of  success, 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  Indians. 

He  was  soon  on  his  way  to  his  new  field 
of  labor.  A  company  of  twenty  adults  was 
gathered  to  meet  him  almost  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  Housatonic,  and  he  began  at 
once  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  by  means 
of  an  interpreter.  The  name  of  this  inter- 
preter was  Poohpoonuc.  He  had  lived  among 
the  whites,  and  those  of  the  better  charac- 
ter, and  had  gained  from  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Under  the  preach- 
ing of  Sergeant  he  was  disposed  to  avow  his 
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faith  openly,  and,  after  a  proper  examina- 
tion, was  publicly  baptized,  assuming  the 
English  name  Ebenezer.  With  this  Indian 
convert  began  the  chin-ch  in  Stockbridge  as 
it  exists  to-day.  It  is  surprising  and  inter- 
esting as  one  looks  into  the  catalogue  of 
that  church,  as  it  is  printed  most  recently, 
to  find  standing  second  on  the  list  of  its  offi- 
cers the  name  of  Peter  Pau-qua-nau-peet ; 
Avhile  Ebenezer  Poohpoonuc  heads  the  roll 
of  members,  followed  by  such  a  succession  as 
this :  Captain  John  Koukapot,  Mary  Kouka- 
])ot  (wife),  Catharine  Koukapot  (daughter), 
Lieutenant  Aaron  Umpachenee,*  Hannah 
Umpachenee  (wife),  Isaac  Wuaumpee.  And 
so  the  roll  goes  on  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  names  of  whites  and  Indians  mingled ; 
the  latter,  however,  gradually  losing  their 
predominance  as  the  white  population  be- 
comes relatively  more  numerous,  and  final- 
ly, with  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  their 
new  home  in  New  York,  their  names  disap- 
pear ;  the  church  ceases  to  be  a  mission 
church,  and  takes  its  place  with  the  other 
churches  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  peculiar  growth  of  this  New  England 
village  is  shown  also  in  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  the  town  offices,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  church,  were  shared  by  the  Indians. 
Thus  in  1761  we  find  Johannes  Mthoksin 
and  Captain  Jacob  Cheek-sou-kun  were  se- 
lectmen, Frederick  Poh  -  pou  -  sect  consta- 
ble, Peter  Nau-nce-wau-nau-koot  tithing- 
man,  and  King  Benjamin  Kau-ke-we-nau- 
naunt  and  Captain  Cheek-sou-kun  on  the 
committee  for  seating  the  church.  In  the 
year  1705  a  constable's  return  reads  thus : 
"  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing  order  I  have 
warned  all  the  Indian  inhabitants  within 
said  town,  as  within  described,  to  meet  at 
time  and  place  within  mentioned.  Per  me, 
Joseph  Quinsquaunt,  Constable." 

When  Sergeant  came  to  Stockbridge  he 
found  the  Indians  living  in  two  villages  sev- 
eral miles  apart.  Divided  thus  into  two 
bands,  and  of  roving  habits  at  the  best,  it 
Avas  felt  that  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  reach 
them  in  the  most  eftective  manner.  This 
difficulty  was  in  part  removed  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Indians  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  winter  at  a  point  midway  be- 
tween their  two  villages,  building  there  a 
school  -  house,  and  pitching  their  huts  or 
lodges  around  it.  Here  the  missionary 
taught  a  school  during  the  week-days,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  preached  to  his  dusky  audi- 
tors. But  no  sooner  had  the  spring  begun 
to  return  than  he  found  his  parishioners  for- 
saking him  and  going  into  the  woods  for  the 
purpose  of  making  maple  sugar.  It  seems 
we  are  indebted  to  these  Housatonic  Indians 
for  the  discovery  of  that  delightful  sweet,  so 
universally  relished ;  for  in  thejiistory  of  the 


*  Governor  Belcher  had  conferred  the  commission 
of  captain  and  lieutenant  upon  Koukapot  and  Umpa- 
chenee. 
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mission  by  Hoi)kiiis,  published  soon  after  Ser- 
oeant's  death,  h(;  not  only  describes  the  proc- 
ess of  making  maple  sugar,  but  the  article 
itself,  and  gives  its  name,  as  though  some- 
thing previously  unknown.  He  speaks  thus, 
also,  of  the  sirup :  ''  The  nu)lasses  that  is 
made  of  this  sap  is  exceeding  good,  and  cou- 
sideral)ly  resembles  honey.  Three,  or  at 
nu)st  four,  barrels  of  this  sap,  reduced  to  one 
by  boiling,  will  fennent  and  make  a  very 
pleasant  drink,  which  is  sufficiently  spiril- 
uous,  and,  I  suppose,  by  being  distilled,  would 
make  excelh^nt  riun,  though  the  exi)eriment 
has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  yet  made.''  He 
suggests  also  that  if  the  business  were  to  be 
properly  taken  up,  maple-trees  are  so  abun- 
dant that  the  whole  country  might  bo  sup- 
plied with  sugar  from  this  sourc(^ 

As  the  Indians  would  go  to  the  woods  to 
make  sugar,  the  faithful  missionary  resolved 
to  go  with  them.  Night  and  morning  he  led 
their  devotions,  and,  wlum  the  daily  work 
was  done,  taught  them  to  sing.  When  the 
sugar-making  season  was  ended  the  Indians 
returned  to  their  central  camp  for  a  little 
while,  but  soon  went  to  their  separate  set- 
tlements, as  the  ])lanting  season  came  on, 
that  they  might  engage  in  their  rude  agri- 
culture and  follow  the  chase.  This  scat- 
tered and  unsettled  condition  of  the  natives 
was  so  unfavorable  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion that,  after  the  experinuMit  of  a  year  or 
two,  an  eifort  was  made  to  induce  them  to 
settle  permanently  in  one  place;.  This  was 
favored  by  tlu;  General  Court,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  was  called,  and  a  tract 
of  land  six  miles  scpian;  was  set  apart  and 
given  to  the  Indians.  This  tract  included 
the  upper  and  larger  settlement  of  the  In- 
dians and  a  considerable  portion  besides,  and 
end)raced  the  present  township  of  Stock- 
bridge,  with  that  of  West  Stockbridge,  and 
some  laml  in  addition.  There  were  already 
a  few  Dutch  and  English  settlers  on  this 
land,  but  their  titles  were  purchased  by  the 
colony.  The  Indians  were  pleased  with  this 
action  on  their  behalf,  and  ahuost  iunnedi- 
ately  gave  up  th(;ir  lower  village,  and  settled 
together  on  the  Great  M(radow,  or  W-nahk- 
ta-kook,  which  afterward  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Stockbridge.  The 
work  of  preaching  and  teaching  was  now 
prosecuted  with  increasing  interest  and  suc- 
cess by  Sergeant  and  his  worthy  assistant, 
Mr.  Tinu)thy  Woodbridge. 

It  was  part  of  the  plan,  in  gathering  the 
Indians  together  in  one  place,  to  introduce 
into  the  settlement  a  few  white  families  of 
the  best  character  for  the  sake  of  their  inllu- 
euce  both  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
the  natives.  By  consent  of  t\w  Indians  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  land  assigned  tlu^m  was 
reserved  for  each  of  four  such  families,  as 
well  as  for  S(>rgeant  and  Woodbridge.  These 
families  wen;  carefully  selected  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Legis- 


lature. The  rCiSult  of  this  an'angement  was 
that  a  choice  society  of  whites  was  fonned 
at  Stockbridge  from  the  beginning.  iMeii 
and  women  of  Puritan  descent  laid  its  foun- 
dations. Begun  thus  with  families  of  the 
highest  respectability  and  the  best  charac- 
ter, rather  than  by  any  company  of  adven- 
turers or  speculators,  and  pains  being  taken 
at  the  sanu;  tinu)  to  remove  the  few  of  doubt- 
ful character  who  had  previously  gained  a 
foot-hold,  such  as  may  always  be  found  in  or 
near  new  settlenu'uts,  it  was  only  a  natural 
conse(iuen(Hi  that,  in  subsequent  years,  the 
spot  which  cauie  into  notice  as  the  seat  of 
a  mission  to  heathen  savages  should  bo  dis- 
tinguished for  the  high-toned  character  of 
its  people  and  the  many  persons  of  emi- 
nence who  have  had  their  abode  there. 

The  formal  ordination  of  Sergeant  to  his 
missionary  work  was  a.  peculiar  scene,  and 
is  eminently  a  lit  subject  for  the  canvas  of 
the  artist.  It  shows  the  remoteness  and  diffi- 
culty of  ac(;ess  of  the  Honsatonic  region  that 
this  installation  took  place  at  Deertield,  fifty 
nules  from  Stockbridge.  It  shows,  too,  the 
connection  of  the  ,  colonial  government  at 
that  time  with  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
])eople,  and  especially  with  this  uiission  to 
the  Indians,  that  it  took  place  hj  direction 
of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  with  their 
personal  i)resence  and  participation.  The 
scene  is  thus  de^scribed  by  our  historian: 
"August  25,  the  Gove^'uor  an<l  a  large  com- 
mittee from  the  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives arrived,  and  the  week  was  spent 
in  forming  a  treaty,  ratifying  the  peace  and 
friendship  which  .existed,  and  exchanging 
jtledges.  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the 
291  h,  Mr.  Sergeant  reached  Deertield,  and 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  August  :U,  was 
set  apart  for  the  services  of  the  ordination. 
The  lu'ighboring  ministers  attended,  the  usu- 
al congri'gation  worshiping  in  the  clnirch  as- 
sembled, many  of  the  Indian  delegates  were 
grave  spectators^of  the  scene,  the  Governor 
and  Council  were  in  their  places,  and  the 
Housatonic  Indians,  seated  by  themselves, 
comjdeted  the  motley  and  iuten'sting  group. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  ordination,  the 
Rev.  William  AVilliams,  of  H/it(ield,  address- 
ed the  Governor,  and  Inunbly  asked  if  it  were 
his  Excellency's  pleasure  that  the  pastors 
there  convened  should  proceed  to  set  apart 
Mr.  Sergeant  for  the  work  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  Tlu5  Governor  manifested 
his  a])])robati(Hi.  Mr.  Williams  then  asked 
Mr.  Sergeant  if  he  were  willing  to  devote 
himself  to  that  work  ;  Mr.  Sergeant  gave  his 
assent,  and  the  ordination  services  were  per- 
formed. After  the  fellowship  of  the  elders 
had  been  given,  Rev.  Dr.  AVilliams,  of  Long- 
nu^adow,  asked  the  Indians,  through  an  in- 
I  terpreter,  if  they  were  willing  to  receive 
Mr.  Sergeant,  thus  solemnly  set  apart  to  the 
work  of  teacher,  among  them.  The  Indians 
signified  theii'  assent  by  rising." 
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When  Sergeant  carao  to  his  missionary 
field  he  found  a  greater  obstach;  to  his  suc- 
cess in  the  hawkiss  and  immoral  conduct  of 
some  whites  from  the  Dutch  plantations  on 
the  Hudson  than  from  the  paganism  of  tlu; 
Indians.  As  one  has  said,  "the  trials  inci- 
dent to  other  missionaries  were  to  he  en- 
countered— perils  among  the  heathen,  perils 
in  the  wilderness — and  one  peril  which  the 
apostle  does  not  mention — peril  among  the 
Dutch."  It  is  the  old  story  which  runs 
through  all  our  Indian  history.  Even  in 
those  early  times  there  were  to  he  found 
those  who,  for  their  selfish  purposes,  were 
ready  to  make  victims  of  the  aborigines. 
Rum  was  then,  as  it  has  been  ever  since,  the 
grand  instrument  of  their  success.  Happi- 
ly the  influence  of  the  missionary  was  so 
great,  and  such  the  good  sense  and  moral 
principle  of  a  portion  of  the  red  men,  that 
they  were  led  early  to  take  strong  measures 
against  the  threatening  evil.  It  was  not  a 
year  after  Sergeant  came  among  them  when 
they  passed  a  resolution  "to  have  no  trading 
in  rum."  The  General  Court  also  came  to 
their  assistance  with  its  law,  antedating 
the  "Maine  Law"  by  more  than  a  century, 
nuiking  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  private 
person  to  sell  strong  drink  to  an  Indian. 
The  Dutch  traders,  fearing,  like;  those  of  old 
who  made  silver  images  of  Diana,  that  the 
hope-  of  their  gains  would  disappear  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Gospel  should  produce  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  Indians,  endeavored  to  excite 
their  opposition  to  the  missionary  and  to  the 
colonial  government,  telling  them  that  the 
latter  was  unfriendly  to  them,  and  seeking  to 
deprive  them  of  their  li))erty  in  not  allow- 
ing li([Uor  to  be  freely  sold  them.  But  their 
confidence  in  their  pastor  cnalded  him  to 
convince  them  that  the  law  was  enacted  for 
their  welfare,  and  that  the  tniffickcrs  in 
rum  were  their  real  enemies. 

In  17o4,  when  the  mission  was  begun, 
the  number  of  Housatonic  Indians  within 
its  reach  was  not  more  than  fifty.  In  two 
years  this  number  had  increased  to  ninety, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  faithful  la- 
l)ors  of  Sergeant  and  those  associated  with 
him  had  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
Indians  of  the  vicinity  that  the  settlement 
at  Stockbridge  embraced  more  than  four 
hundred  of  the  children  of  the  forest.  Ser- 
geant was  not  content,  however,  with  the  en- 
deavor to  enlighten  and  Christianize  the  few 
families  he  found  residing  upon  the  Housa- 
tonic. He  designed,  rather,  the  mission 
here  to  l)e  a  focal  point  of  influence  which 
should  make  itself  felt  through  a  wide  re- 
gion. Early  in  the  history  of  his  labors 
here  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  manual-labor 
school.  In  this  scliool  he  hoped  to  gather 
iLot  only  the  children  of  the  Indians  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stockbridge,  but  those  of 
more  distant  tril)es,  who  might  be  induced 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.      Here 


I  he  proposed,  in  addition  to  the  conmion 
I  (Mlucation  of  the  school  and  the  instructions 
of  religion,  that  the  boys  should  be  taught 
j  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  the  girls  those 
I  of  domestic  economy.  It  was  an  intelligent 
j  and  far-sighted  plan,  worthy  of  the  apostol- 
I  ic  zeal  and  love  of  such  a  man  as  Sergeant. 
j  It  enlisted  much  interest,  also,  not  only 
among  the  ministers  and  churclies  of  New 
I  England,  but  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  mission  to  the  Hpusatonic  In- 
dians had,  indeed,  derived  the  main  portion 
of  its  pecuniary  as  well  as  moral  support 
from  abroad  ever  since  its  begiiniing.  The 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Aflairs  at  Boston 
were  the  agents  of  the  Society  in  London  for 
Publishing  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and 
Sergeant,  as  well  as  Edwards  and  West,  his 
successors,  received  their  salary  largely  from 
that  source.  The  plan  of  the  boarding- 
school  was  formed  in  consultation  with 
gentlemen  of  piety  and  distinction  al)road, 
and  had  their  encouragement  from  the  first. 
Rev.  Isaac  Hollis,  of  London,  a  nephew  of 
Hollis,  the  distinguislHid  benefactor  of  Har- 
vard College,  had  Ix'en  interested  in  the 
mission  from  its  start,  and  had  ofiV'red  to 
support  twenty  of  the  Stock])ridg(5  Indians 
at  an  annual  charge  of  £.C00.  When  the 
larger  scheme  was  proposed  he  was  quite 
ready  to  second  the  plan.  Rev.  Dr.  Watts 
also  took  up  fi  collection  among  his  friends 
in  its  Ijehalf,  and  sent  Sergeant  £70,  togeth- 
er with  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  the  "  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,"  a  little  A'olume 
which  is  cherished  as  a  memorial  among 
the  d('S(;endants  of  Sergeant  to  this  day. 
I  Otlier  English  clergymen  took  hold  of  the 
matter  with  interest.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
also,  and  tin;  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Dorset,  and  Lord  Gower,  with  others,  became 
liberal  subsciibers  to  the  mission  and  to 
the  school.  Dr.  Francis  Ayscough,  of  Lon- 
don, cl(;rk  of  the  closet  and  first  chaplain 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  also  made  a  dona- 
tion of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  two  large 
folio  volumes,  gilt  and  embellished  with  en- 
gravings. U]>on  the  fly-leaf  was  written, 
"  Presented  by  Dr.  Ayscough  to  Rev.  John 
Sergeant,  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  In- 
dians, in  that  vast  wihlerness  called  New 
England."  It  is  creditable  to  the  catholici- 
ty of  Dr.  A.  that,  when  he  was  informed 
that  Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  Dissenter,  he  re- 
plied, "What   if  he  be  a  Dissenter?     It  is 

time  those  distinctions  were  laid  aside 

I   love    all   good    men    alike,   let  them  be 
Churchmen  or  Dissenters." 

The  Indians  cherished  these  volumes  of 
the  Scriptures  with  great  regard,  and  took 
them  with  them  in  their  several  migrations 
after  they  rc^moved  from  their  old  Stock- 
lnidg(5  home. 

But  the  plan  of  the  boarding-school, 
though  in  itself  so  generous  and  so  gener- 
ously helped,  was  not  altogether  successful. 
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The  Stockbridge  Indians  did  tlieir  jiart,  not 
only  by  sending  their  own  chiklren  to  the 
missionaries,  but  by  offering  a  portion  of 
their  lands  to  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  if 
they  would  come  and  settle  with  them,  and 
receive  the  beneiits  of  the  school ;  and  at 
one  time  there  were  as  many  as  ninety  of 
these  New  York  Indians  resident  on  the 
Housatonic.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France  created  great 
disturbance  among  the  red  men,  and  other 
causes  combined  to  defeat  the  plan.  The 
Indians  from  the  other  tribes  returned  to 
their  homes  after  a  while,  and  left  the 
Stockbridge  tribe  as  the  only  direct  subjects 
of  the  missionary  work  begim  in  Berkshire. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sergeant 
has  not  left  behind  him  such  an  account  of 
the  Indians  as  his  rare  knowledge  of  tliem 
so  well  fitted  him  to  give.  From  the  brief 
memoranda  he  has  left,  however,  we  are  led 
io  ascribe  a  high  character  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  as  compared  with  many  oth- 
ers. President  Dwight,  writing  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  speaks  of  them,  also, 
in  a  commendatory  way,  and  says  that ''  this 
tribe  was,  both  by  itself  and  the  other  tribes, 
acknowledged  to  be  the  eldest  branch  of 
their  nation,  and  as  such  regularly  had  the 
precedency  in  their  councils."  Ebenezer, 
his  interpreter,  told  Sergeant,  as  they  were 
on  their  way  to  attend  a  religious  ceremony 
of  the  Indians,  that  the  latter  now  generally 
believed  in  one  supreme  invisible  being,  the 


maker  of  all  things, 
though  some  believed 
the  sun  to  be  God,  or, 
at  least,  his  body.  He 
also  gave  him  one  of 
their  beautiful  tradi- 
tions, which  was  that 
the  seven  stars  are  so 
many  Indians  trans- 
lated to  heaven  in  a 
dance ;  that  the  stars 
in  Charles's  Wain  are 
so  many  men  hunting 
a  bear;  that  they  be- 
gin the  chase  in  spring, 
and  hold  it  all  sum- 
mer; by  the  fall  they 
have  wounded  it,  and 
that  the  blood  turns 
the  leaves  red ;  by  the 
winter  they  have  killed 
it,  and  the  snow  is  made 
of  its  fat,  which,  being 
melted  by  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  makes  the 
sai)  of  the  trees.  A 
beautiful  legend,  cer- 
tainly. 

The  Stockbridge  In- 
I  dians,  as  they  were  emi- 
nent for  their  good 
morals,  were  also  dis- 
tinguished for  their  peaceable  character.  So 
far  as  we  know,  they  never  had  any  hostile 
encounter  with  the  whites  living  near  them, 
and  when  the  French  war,  so  called,  broke 
out,  they  endeavored  to  prevent  the  other 
tribes  from  engaging  in  the  threatening  con- 
flict, urging  upon  them  a  jjosition  of  neutral- 
ity. The  superior  influence  of  the  French 
prevented  the  success  of  their  endeavors. 
But  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  holding  oth- 
ers apart  from  the  conflict,  they  became  a 
very  great  protection  to  the  whites  in  the 
region  of  Western  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, below  them.  These  people  lay  di- 
rectly in  the  natural  pathway  of  the  Indians 
coming  down  with  the  French  from  Canada ; 
but  so  great  seems  to  have  been  their  dread 
of  meeting  the  Stockbridges,  in  alliance  with 
the  whites  among  whom  they  were  living, 
that  the  hostile  tide  swept  on  either  side  of 
them,  and  left  the  people  of  this  region  un- 
harmed. And  to  the  last,  through  all  their 
history  in  connection  with  the  whites, 
whether  at  Stockbridge  or  in  their  subse- 
quent settlements  elsewhere,  the  Housatonic 
Indians  have  sustained  the  most  amicable 
relations  with  their  pale-faced  neighbors. 
HartUy  any  thing  of  the  traditional  charac- 
ter of  the  savage  is  found  among  them. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  Indians,  soon 
after  their  settlement  on  the  tract  assigned 
them,  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church 
at  Stockbridge  and  a  suitable  school-house. 
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This  cburcli  stood  on  the  ample  "  Green"  on 
which  the  present  house  of  worship  stands, 
and  its  oaken  timbers — though,  after  tln^  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  to  New  York,  they  were 
put  to  a  different  use  from  their  original 
one — have  been  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion until  within  a  few  years  ;  and  quite  re- 
cently the  remains  of  tliem  have  been 
wrought  into  various  arti(des  of  ornament 
and  use,  wliich  may  still  serve  as  m(>mentoes 
of  the  history  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
and  of  life  in  the  Avilderness. 

No  bell  rang  out  its  call  to  worship  through 
the  primeval  forests.    But  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton gave  the  little  Indian  church  what  was 
deemed  a  very  handsome  substitute  for  one, 
in  the  shape  of  a  conch  shell,  then  recently 
imported  from  the  tropics.    This  was  blown 
lustilj'  at  the  hour  of  worship,  and  usually 
by  an  Indian.    Hence,  perhaps,  the  tradition 
that  it  was  of  such  size  that  no  ordinary 
man  could  even  lift  it.     The  shell,  however, 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the 
Stockbridge  Library,  and  though  somewhat 
worn  by  its  long  use,  is  of  the  usual  dimen- 
sions.   The  office  of  blowing  the  conch  seems 
to  have  been  an  important  one,  as  we  find 
the  town  at  various  times  voting  to  make 
contributions  for  the  purpose  of  paying  Da- 
vid Nau-nau-nee-ka-nuk  for  this  service,  j 
Under  the  labors  of  Sergeant  and  those  asso-  | 
ciated  with  him,  the  rude  aborigines  were  | 
constantly  growing  in  enlightenment  and  ' 
virtue.     At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1741),  | 
fourteen  years  after  his  missionary  work  be-  i 
gan,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  In- 
dians had  been  baptized  by  him,  and  forty- 
two  were  then  professed  Christians.     For-  i 
saking  the  society  of  scholars  that  he  might 
instruct  a  heathen  race,  enduring  poverty 
and  the  many  privations  incident  to  a  life  in 
the  wilderness,  incessant  in  labors  in  behalf 
of  his  adopted  people,  his  death  was  felt  by 
them  as  a  sore  bereavement ;  and  the  stone 
which  still  marks  his  resting-place  in  the 


cemetery  at  Stockbridge  bears  this  quaint 
inscription,  conqiosed  by  one  of  his  Indian 
pupils,  a  token  at  the  same  time  of  their  re- 
gard for  him,  and  of  the  civilizing  and  relig- 
ious work  he  had  wrought  upon  them : 

"Where  is  that  pleasing  form?  I  ask:  thou  canst 
not  show; 

He's  not  within,  false  stone;  there's  naught  but 
death  below. 

And  Where's  that  pious  soul,  that  thinking,  con- 
scious mind  ? 

Wilt  thou  pretend,  vain  cipher,  that's  with  thee 
enshrined  ? 

Alas,  my  friend,  not  here  with  thee  that  I  can  find ; 

Here's  not  a  Sergeant's  body  or  a  Sergeant's  mind. 

I'll  seek  him  hence,  for  all's  alike  deception  here; 

I'll  go  to  heaven,  and  I  shall  find  my  Sergeant  there." 

After  the  death  of  Sergeant  the  Indians 
and  the  few  whites  at  Stockbridge  were 
without  any  pastor  for  nearly  two  years. 
Then  there  succeeded  to  that  vacant  office 
in  the  wild  woods  one  whose  name  is  not 
only  highly  honored  throughout  this  land, 
but  better  known  and  more  honored  abroad, 
perhai^s,  than  that  of  any  of  our  countrymen 
except  Washington.  As  a  preacher,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  person  of  devoted  piety  he 
is  unsurpassed.  In  his  days  of  boyhood  he 
found  his  enjoyment  in  the  study  of  natural 
science  and  mathematics,  and  was  an  acute 
observer  both  of  objects  in  the  outward 
world  and  in  the  world  of  mind.  Locke 
"  On  the  Understanding"  was  his  source  of 
youthful  recreation.  When  hardly  beyond 
his  majority  he  had  been  called  to  the  pas- 
torship of  one  of  the  most  important  parishes 
of  New  England,  and  had  soon  become  distin- 
guished as  an  eloquent  and  effective  preach- 
er. His  fame  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
eminent  men  in  Europe  Avere  his  friendly 
correspondents.  But  now,  after  a  most  suc- 
cessful ministry  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
a  controversy  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  people,  and  they  had  thrust  him  out  from 
them  rudely  and  almost  in  disgrace.  The 
subsequent  adoiition  of  his  views,  not  only 
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at  Nortliamptoii  but  thronfrliout  the  cliurcli- 
es  of  New  Eii<>,laiid,  has  abnndantly  viudi- 
cated  his  position  iu  that  hiinentable  coutro- 
veisy.  But  at  the  time  it  was  a  sore  trial 
to  him.  Driven  from  his  phiec  of  hibor,  un- 
popuhir  by  reason  of  his  well-known  views 
on  the  qnalitications  for  church  membership, 
with  a  large  family  dependent  upon  him, 
even  his  strong  faitli  v.-as  hardly  sufficient 
to  sustain  him  as  he  thought  how  little  like- 
ly the  churches  were  to  employ  him  in  their 
service.  It  was  at  this  time  and  in  such 
cii'cumstances  that  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  little  church  in  the  village 
of  Stockbridge,  then  containing  but  twelve 
white  families,  to  become  the  successor  of 
Sergeant.  And  this  was  Jonathan  Edwards, 
whose  descendants,  from  Minnesota  to  Maine, 
have  lately  collected  at  Stockbridge  to  re- 
hearse together  the  story  of  the  life  and  vir- 
tues of  their  great  ancestor,  and  to  erect  an 
abiding  monument  to  his  memory. 

But  he  was  not  too  great  in  his  own  esti- 
mation to  accept  the  place  now  offered  him. 
Without  any  senseof  wounded  pride  or  morti- 
iied  self-esteem,  he  stepped  down  from  his 
high  and  conspicuous  position  at  Northamp- 
ton and  became  a  missionary  to  the  Indians 
in  the  wilderness.  He  gave  himself  at  once 
with  earnestness  to  the  work  before  him. 
In  his  preaching,  however,  he  made  use  of  an 
interpreter.  He  deemed  himself  too  old, 
perhaps,  and  w\as  too  much  occupied  with 
metaphysical  and  theological  studies,  to  give 
the  necessary  time  for  mastering  the  difficult 
language  of  the  Indians.  Besides,  that  lan- 
guage was  very  deficient  in  words  expressive 
of  moral  and  religions  ideas.  Edwards  there- 
fore thought  it  desirable  for  the  Indians  to 
learn  tiie  English  tongue,  and  through  it  re- 
ceive their  iustructiou. 


Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  studies  in 
which  Edwards  Avas  engaged  Avhile  prosecu- 
ting his  work  as  a  missionary.  It  would  be 
leaving  out  a  most  important  it(!m  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  Stockbridge  not  to  speak  of  these. 
When  the  Indians  and  the  mission  to  them 
are  forgotten,  this  (piiet  village  among  the 
mountains  will  be  memorable  on  account  of 
the  work  which  this  eminent  man  wrought 
there  at  the  time  ahnost  in  secrecy  and  silence. 
Edwards,  on  coming  to  Stockbridge,  pur- 
chased the  house  which  Sergeant  had  erect- 
ed, but  which  the  latter  soon  left  for  another 
he  had  built  half  a  mile  northward,  upon  a 
hill  which  ov(;rlooks  the  village.  The  house 
he  first  built  still  stands,  and  until  quite  re- 
cently Avas  little  changed  from  its  original 
appearance.  It  is  the  oldest  house  in  Stock- 
bridge,  having  been  built  in  1737.  It  stands 
near  the  centre  of  the  village,  fronting  the 
south,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
beautiful  meadows,  and  of  Monument  Mount- 
ain, and  other  elevations  in  that  direction. 
The  room  on  the  left  hand,  as  one  enters  the 
door-way,  is  pointed  to  as  the  library,  i)er- 
haps  serving  also  as  i)arlor.  On  either  side 
of  the  ample  chinniey  there  was,  until  quite 
lalfcly,  a  closet,  in  dimensions  about  four 
feet  by  six.  Tradition  had  it  that  the  closet 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  this  room,  Avith 
its  one  little  windoAV  looking  toward  the 
Avest,  Avas  Edwards's  study — his  intellectual 
Avorkshop — Avhere  he  wrote  his  world-famous 
treatise  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  as 
Avell  as  those  other  treatises  on  "Original 
Sin,"  ''God's  Last  End  in  Creation,"  and  the 
"Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  which  are  hardly 
less  celebrated.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  moral 
and  intellectual  jnetures  which  the  history 
of  the  race  affords — that  of  this  man,  Avho 
1  ranks  Avith  Plato  and  other  greatest  masters 
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of  thought,  sitting  down  in  that  little  closet 
in  the  wilderness,  and  amidst  a  flock  of  rude 
savages,  to  compose  in  the  si)aceof  notmore 
than  four  or  five  years  those  essays  which 
have  moulded  and  modified  the  thinking  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  and  which  will  al- 
ways he  referred  to  hy  students  of  the  human 
mind  with  the  utmost  respect. 

The  private  life  and  personal  Iiahits  of  such 
a  man  hecome  a  matter  of  interest.  Edwards 
was  pre-eminently  a  student.  Tall  in  person, 
and  having  even  a  womanly  look,  he  Avas  of 
delicate  constitution.  He  was,  however,  so 
temperate  and  methodical  inhislivingthat  he 
was  usually  in  good  healtli,  and  able  to  give 
more  time  to  study  than  most  men.  Twelve 
or  thirteen  hours  of  every  day  were  connuonly 
allotted  to  this.  So  devoted  Avas  he  to  his 
work  as  a  student  that  he  was  most  unwill- 
ing to  allow  any  thing  to  disturb  it.  Though 
he  was  careful  to  eat  regularly  and  at  certain 
fixed  hours,  yet  he  would  postx)one  his  meals 
for  a  time  if  he  was  so  engaged  in  study  that 
the  interruption  of  eating  would  interfere 
with  the  success  of  his  thinking.  He  was  so 
miserly  also  in  his  craving  for  time  that  he 
would  leave  the  table  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  and  retire  to  his  room,  they  waiting 
for  him  to  return  again  Avhen  they  had  fin- 
ished their  meal,  and  dismiss  them  from  the 
table  with  the  customary  grace. 

Edwards  was  almost  a  thinking  machine. 
Wherever  he  was,  wherever  he  went,  his  pen 
was  with  him  as  the  means  of  i)reserving  his 
thoughts,  and  if  by  chance  he  failed  to  have 
it  with  him  in  his  Avalks  or  rides,  he  would 
fasten  pieces  of  paper  to  various  parts  of  his 
clothing  by  means  of  pins,  and  associate 
with  each  some  train  of  thought  or  some  im- 
portant conclusion,  to  be  thus  preserved  un- 


I  til  he  could  get  to  his  ink  and  paper.     So, 
j  also,  at   night   ho  Avould  fasten   jjins  into 
I  his  bed  curtains   as   the  mementoes  of  his 
thoughts  during  his  wakeful  hours. 

That  a  man  thus  thoughtful  should  yet  be 
indifferent  to  many  things  of  practical  im- 
portance would  not  be  strange.  According- 
ly we  are  told  tliat  the  care  of  his  domestic 
and  secular  affairs  was  devolved  almost  en- 
tirely upon  his  wife,  who  happily,  while  of 
kindred  si)irit  with  him  in  many  respects, 
and  fitted  to  be  his  companion,  was  also  ca- 
pable of  assuming  the  cares  which  were  thus 
laid  upon  her.  It  is  said  that  Edwards  did 
not  know  his  own  cows,  nor  even  how  many 
belonged  to  him.  About  all  the  connection 
he  had  with  them  seems  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  act  of  driving  them  to  and 
from  pasture  occasionally,  which  he  was 
willing  to  do  for  the  sake  of  needful  exer- 
cise. A  story  is  told,  in  this  connection, 
which  illustrates  his  obliviousness  of  small 
matters.  As  he  Avas  going  for  the  coavs  once, 
a  boy  opened  the  gate  for  him  Avith  a  re- 
spectful boAV.  EdAvards  acknowledged  the 
kindness,  and  asked  the  boy  Avhose  son  he 
was.  ''Noah  Clark's  boy,"  was  the  reply. 
A  short  time  afterward,  on  his  return,  the 
same  boy  Avas  at  hand  and  oj)ened  the 
gate  for  him  again.  EdAvards  again  asked, 
"  Whose  boy  are  you  ?"  The  reply  was, 
"  The  same  man's  boy  I  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago.  Sir." 

Stockbridge,  as  a  mission  station,  and  in 
connection  Avith  the  Indians,  reached  the 
height  of  its  importance,  perhaps,  under  the 
ministry  and  care  of  Sergeant.     At  the  time 
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of  Edwards's  disniissiou  to  take  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college  at  Princeton,  about  six 
years  after  he  came  to  Stockbridge,  the  In- 
dians numbered  but  forty-two  families,  while 
the  Avhite  faudlies  had  increased  to  eighteen. 
Stockbridge  was  no  longer  the  Indian  settle- 
ment it  had  been.  The  Indians  seem  to 
have  felt  the  growing  preponderance  of  the 
whites,  and  though  the  latter  were  entirely 
friendly,  and  even  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  red  men,  the  latter  were  soon  ready 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  Oneidas, 
and  relinquish  their  home  in  Berkshire  for 
one  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  brethren 
in  New  York. 

Still,  while  the  Indians  remained,  the  mis- 
sionary work  in  their  behalf  was  unremitted. 
Soon  after  Edwards's  removal  to  Princeton, 
the  Commissioners  joined  with  the  people 
of  Stockbridge  in  inviting  Rev.  Stephen 
West  to  become  his  successor.  For  several 
years  he  j^reached,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done,  both  to  the  whites  and  the  natives. 
But  as  it  became  difficult  to  secure  a  proper 
interpreter,  and  the  white  population  was 
rapidly  increasing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port a  pastor  independently  of  the  colony  and 
the  Commissioners,  by  whom  Sergeant  and 
Edwards  had  been  chiefly  supported,  in  the 
year  1775,  Dr.  West,  sixteen  years  after  his 
settlement,  gave  up  the  instruction  of  the  In- 
dians to  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  son  of  the  first 
missionary,  who  perfectly  understood  the  In- 
dian language,  and  who  continued  to  be  the 
minister  and  teacher  of  the  natives,  both  at 
Stockbridge  and  after  their  removal  to  their 
new  home  in  New  York,  until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven. 

With  this  relinquishment  of  his  care  of 
the  Indians  by  Dr.  West,  about  the  time  of 
the  declaration  of  our  national  independ- 
ence, Stockbridge  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come a  white  settlement.  The  Indians  re- 
mained at  Stockbridge  ten  years  after  this 
period,  but  their  church  was  removed  from 
the  centre  of  the  village  to  a  place  a  mile 
westward,  and  they  were  gradually  selling 
their  lauds  to  the  whites,  thus  in  every  way 
admitting  the  ascendency  of  the  latter. 
And  thus  gradually,  with  little  that  was 
known  to  the  world  at  large,  a  great  change 
was  Avrought  in  the  character  and  relations 
of  that  beautiful  spot  u^^ou  the  Housatonic. 
One  race  silently  gives  way  to  another,  bar- 
barism to  civilizatiou,  and  the  foundations 
are  seen  to  be  laid  already  for  one  of  our 
most  prosperous,  influential,  and  distin- 
guished New  England  villages. 

Dr.  West,  the  successor  of  Sergeant  and 
Edwards,  was,  like  them,  a  man  of  mark, 
and  nmst  ever  stand  forth  as  a  central  fig- 
ure among  the  x)eople  of  Stockbridge.  Like 
Edwards,  he  was  fitted  to  be  the  teacher 
and  the  influential  leader  of  the  most  culti- 
vated and  the  best  educated.     And  he  found 


himself  among  such  at  Stockbridge.  Though 
comparatively  small  in  num1)ers  when  he 
came  to  it,  his  parish  comprised  those  choice 
families  which  had  been  called  in  fron> va- 
rious parts  of  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of 
the  mission  to  be  the  companions  and,  in 
an  important  sense,  the  helY)ers  of  Sergeant. 
To  them  had  been  added  from  time  to  time 
others  of  like  character.  Joseph  Wood- 
bridge,  brother  of  Timothy,  the  early  assist- 
ant of  Sergeant  in  the  school,  had  come  in. 
Brigadier-General  D  wight,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  and  suljsequently  judge 
of  the  Berkshire  courts,  was  now  a  citizen 
of  Stockbridge.  Here  were  also  Colonel 
Thomas  and  Ephraim  Williams,  relatives  of 
that  other  Colonel  Williams,  afterward 
founder  of  Williams  College,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest  white  inhabitants  of 
Stockbridge.  Here,  also,  was  Judge  John 
Bacon,  in  early  life  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston,  and  in  later  life  member 
of  Congress,  and  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  Here  was  Hon.  Theodore  Dwight,  a 
brother  of  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College. 
Here,  also,  were  Henry  W.  Dwight,  a  son  of 
Brigadier-General  Dwight,  and  his  eminent 
sons  after  him.  And  here,  also,  was  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  long  so  eminent  as  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  in  the  State  and  na- 
tional councils,  and  as  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  often  said 
to  "•  govern  Congress,"  and  his  name  as  judge 
is  honorably  connected  with  one  of  the  ear- 
liest decisions  in  our  country  against  slav- 
ery. His  own  eminence,  and  that  of  his 
children,  esi^ecially  that  of  Catharine,  the 
authoress  of  "  Hope  Leslie,"  have  associated 
the  name  of  Sedgwick  abidingly  with  Stock- 
bridge  as  with  no  other  place. 

Such,  not  to  speak  of  other  distinguished 
residents,  was  Stockbridge  when  Dr.  West 
became  its  minister,  or  during  Ids  pastorate 
there.     A  society  in  which  such  names  were 
found   could   not    be    other    than    marked 
among  surrounding  communities.      In  this 
society  Dr.  West  held  his  position  as  a  lead- 
er during  the   long  period  of  sixty  years. 
He  commanded  the  respect  of  all  by  his  su- 
perior abilities  of  mind  and  excellences  of 
heart.     In  social  life  he  was  gentle  and  ten- 
der as  a  woman,  and  no  one  was  more  wel- 
come to  every  house.      The  children  were 
I  attracted  to  him,  and  regarded  him  as  at  the 
I  same  time  their  friend  and  protector.     The 
story  is  told,  even,  of  a  boy  in  a  neighboring 
town  who,  having  to  pass  through  a  dark 
!  and  lonely  wood  at  dusk  with  his  cows,  sol- 
i  aced  his  fears  by  saying  constantly,  '•  Old 
j  Dr.  West,  old  Dr.  West,"  feeling   sure  that 
!  with  such  a  charm  no  harm  would  come  to 
him. 

The  doctor  wore  the  three-cornered  hat, 

the  bands  at  the  neck,  and  the  small-clothes 

of  the  olden  time,  and,  being  small  in  stat- 

I  ure   at  the   best,  his  bodily  presence   was 
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somewhat  weak.  But  his  foce  beamed  with 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  character,  and  his 
speech  Avas  far  from  being  contemptible.  In 
the  pulpit  he  was  a  very  thuuderer.  No  one 
listened  to  him  without  being  impressed  by 
the  strength  of  his  reasoning,  and  as  an  ex- 
positor of  the  Scriptiu'es  few  have  equaled 
him.  The  late  Dr.  Emmons,  himself  regard- 
ed as  one  of  our  acutest  reasoners,  said  that 
Dr.  West  was  the  only  man  he  was  ever 
afraid  of,  and  pronounced  him  the  greatest 
divine  whom  he  knew. 

Dr.  West  was  the  most  methodical  of  men. 
His  boots  and  shoes,  it  is  said,  stood  in  the 
same  place  from  year  to  year,  and  his  hat, 
whip,  and  overcoat  were  alv.ays  hung  on  the 
same  nails.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
his  friend  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  and  so 
exactly  did  he  plan  his  long  journeys  thith- 
er, though  dependent  upon  his  private  con- 
veyance, that  his  wife  used  to  say  that  she 
knew  as  well  when  to  have  his  tea  ready  for 
his  retm-n  as  though  he  had  only  gone  down 
to  the  village  for  the  afternoon. 

His  place  of  residence  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  charming  spot  in  all  Stockbridge. 
It  was  on  the  point  of  the  high  ground  which 
overlooks  the  village  and  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  from  the  north,  and  couuuands 
an  unusually  wide  range  of  view  and  a  com- 
bination of  mountain,  valley,  and  river  scen- 
ery seldom  ec^ualed.  The  house  he  occupied 
was  built  by  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Williams  College,  and  honorably 


'  distinguished  in  the  French  and  English  war 
as  the  commander  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  in 

j  the  northern  part  of  Berkshire  County.  The 
site  he  occupied  so  overlooked  both  the 
northern  and  eastern  valleys  of  Stockbridge 
that  his  house  was  made  a  fortitication  in 
the  early  and  exposed  times.  The  old  well 
which  was  then  dug  in  the  cellar  still  re- 
mains, but  the  house  was  torn  down  a  few 
years  since.  What  was  available  of  its  ma- 
terials was  used,  however,  in  building  an- 
other house  almost  on  the  same  site,  which 
is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
^L  Field,  editor  of  the  Evaiujclifit. 

The  high  reputation  of  Dr.  West  as  a  rea- 
soner  and  preacher,  and  especially  the  fame 
of  his  treatise  on  "Moral  Agency,"  made  his 
house  for  many  years  the  r^^sort  of  students 
prepi'.ring  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  converted  Stockbridge 
from  a  place  for  the  instruction  of  rude  sav- 
ages into  a  place  for  the  training  of  the  most 
cultivated  for  the  highest  and  most  diffi- 
cult office  known  among  men.  For  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years  he  was  thus  engaged. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Dr.  Kirklaud,  after- 
ward president  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Samuel  Spring,  Avho,  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man,  was  the  founder  of  the  Theologic- 
al Seminary  at  Andover,  which  may  thus  be 
traced  in  its  roots  to  Stockbridge. 

Dr.  West  died  in  the  year  1818,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  He  Avas  born  in  1735,  the 
very  year  that  the  Indians  were  gathered 
upon  the  Great  Meadow,  and  the  history  of 
Stockbridge  began.  His  one  life,  therefore, 
measured  the  growth  of  the  place  from  its 
beginning,  when  a  missionary,  Avithout  a 
house  and  with  only  one  white  associate, 
stood  up  amidst  their  rude  huts  to  teach  the 
fcAv  Indian  families  liA'ing  here  in  the  wil- 
derness, until  it  had  become  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  distinguished  towns  of  New 
England.  The  change  thus  Avrought  in  a 
single  lifetime  was  marvelous.  Eacu  when 
Dr.  West  Avas  ordained  at  Stockbridge  there 
were  only  about  twenty  log-huts  at  what  is 
now  the  important  place  of  Pittsfield.  The 
whole  country  north  of  that  point  as  far  as 
the  Canada  line  was  a  Avilderness;  and  to- 
ward the  west,  Avhile  there  Avere  a  few  Dutch 
residents  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk, 
there  were  no  English  settlements  between 
Stockbridge  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When 
Dr.  West  closed  his  ministry  Stockbridge 
Avas  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  civilization 
and  cultivated  beauty,  and  Avas  known  far 
and  wide  through  the  names  of  those  of  her 
residents  already  mentioned.  About  this 
time  also  the  name  of  Sedgwick,  now  one  of 
the  peculiar  names  of  Stockbridge.  and  which 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  judicial  and 
Congressional  services  of  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  was  getting  an  additional  impor- 
tance and  renown  fi"om  the  writings  of  Cath- 
arine, his  daughter,  Avho  Avas  then  beginning 
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that  career  of  aiitliorsliii)  Avliicli  bas  classed 
Jier,  Avitli  Irviu<j^,  aiiionj;  those  wlio  first  cre- 
ated au  Aiiierican  literature  worthy  the 
name,  aud  who  has  endeared  herself  by  the 
pure  and  beautiful  tone  of  her  writings  to  a 
great  multitude  of  her  countrymen  and  to 
many  abroad.  The  name  of  Hopkins  also, 
one  of  the  early  and  honorable  names  of 
Stockbridge,  has  more  recently  taken  an  ad- 
ditional lustre  from  the  character  and  writ- 
ings of  the  distinguished  president  of  Will- 
iams College,  and  his  hardly  less  eminent 
brother,  Albert,  who  for  forty  years  has  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy in  that  institution,  and  whose  char- 
acter seems  to  hav(5  borrowed  its  peculiar 
sereneness  and  saintliness  from  his  converse 
with  the  stars. 

Nor  Avould  the  mention  of  Stockbridge,  in 
its  later  days,  be  complete  without  allusion 
to  another  name  which  has  reflected  its  light 
upon  this  village  from  different  walks  of  life 
and  literature.  As  with  the  Sedgwicks, 
so  with  the  Fields,  Stockbridge  has  become 
their  historic  home.  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field 
became  the  pastor  of  the  church  here  only 
about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Dr.  West, 
and  proved  himself  the  worthy  successor  of 
that  eminent  man.  He  was  the  pastor  of 
the  church  eighteen  years,  and  after  filling 
the  like  office  in  another  place  fourteen 
years  returned  to  Stockbridge  as  his  chosen 
liome,  where,  only  recently,  he  has  died  at 
au  advanced  age.  Distinguished  as  a  preach- 
er and  as  a  devoted  student  of  history,  his 
sons  have  been  even  more  widely  distin- 
guished in  various  callings  and  professions. 
They  have  clung  also  to  the  old  village  home. 
Two  of  them,  and  the  family  of  a  third  one, 
recently    deceased,    have    their    residences 


there.  The  old  Dr.  West  estate,  as  has  been 
mentioned  already,  is  now  owned  bv  Dr. 
H.  M.  Field.  The  Hon.  David  Dudley  i-ield, 
while  owning  his  father's  homestead,"  also 
owns  and  oc(;upies,  as  his  summer  residence, 
the  beautiful  estate  which  formerly  l>elonged 
to  Sergeant,  the  missionary.  Mr,  Cyrus  AV. 
Field,  more  widely  known  than  the  others, 
though  not  a  resident  now  of  Stockbridge, 
is  counted  as  one  of  her  sons.  When  his 
long  and  persistent  but  often  baffled  efibrts 
to  link  the  continents  with  electric  bauds 
had  been  finally  crowned  with  siu^cess,  and 
he  had  more  than  realized  the  promise  to 
"  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes,"  no  place  was  more  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  rejoicing  aud  con- 
gratulation, and  no  ])lace  felt  more  honored 
by  the  ^vent,  than  Stockbridge;  and  now 
she  feels  that  instead  of  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness,  and  shut  out  from  light 
and  civilization,  as  she  was  a  hundi'ed  years 
ago,  one  of  her  sons  has  placed  lu!r  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  world's  thought  and 
movement. 

Nalhauiel  Hawthorne  resided  in  Stock- 
bridge  for  some  time.  It  was  here  that  he 
wrote  ''  The  House  of  Seven  Gables."  There 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  a  Avindow-pane  in  the 
room  which  he  used  as  his  study  this  in- 
scrij)tion,  '^  Xafhaniel  Haicthonie,  Fchruarij  1), 
1851."  Tliis  little  room  could  only  be  reached 
through  the  kitchen,  and  had  a  single  win- 
dow overlooking  the  "Stockbridge  Bowl," 
as  the  beautiful  lake  in  the  background  was 
named  by  Miss  Sedgwick.  Fanny  Kemble 
Butler  called  it  the  "Mountain  Mirror." 
From  Hawthorne's  retreat  he  could  see  visit- 
ors approach  on  the  road  from  Lenox,  and 
on  such  occasions  he  frecjuently  nuide  good 
his  escape  by  passing  out  unnoticed  into  the 
woods  by  the  hike  side.  The  house  in  which 
Hawthorne  lived  at  Stockbridge  is  every 
year  A'isited  l)y  hundreds  of  people  from  ;tll 
parts  of  the  world — from  England  especially. 
Herman  Melville  had  a  residence  within  au 
easy  drive  of  Hawthorne.  In  18.51  Henry 
James,  tlu^  novelist,  purchased  a  residence 
in  Stocklu'idge. 

AVe  spoke,  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  of 
the  combined  attractions  of  nature  and  art 
which  Stockbridge  presents.  The  old  In- 
dian designation  of  the  place  as  the  "Great 
Meadow"  indicates  its  characteristic  feature 
as  being  an  unusually  wide  expanse  of  river 
bottom  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  mount- 
ains. The  peculiar  confonuation  of  the 
mountain  ranges  in  this  vicinity  compels 
j  the  Housatonic  to  change  at  Lee  its  south- 
!  erly  course  for  au  eastern,  and  to  keep  this 
I  general  dirt'ctiou  through  almost  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  town  of  Stockbridge.  There 
;  are  indications  also  that  what  are  now  the 
meadows  were  once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  which, 
j  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  has  since  been 
1  drained  oft'.     However  this  may  be,  haidly 
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any  meadow  scenery  can  be  more  beautiful  of  tranquil  beauty  the  setting  which  is  given 

than  that  which  one  beholds  as  he  looks  V>y  the  background  of  encircling  mountains 

down  from   Sergeant  Hill   and    traces   the  wreathed  around  it  in  varioUxS  shapes,  like 

Housatonic  as.  with  many  a  graceful  turn,  some  boldly  carved  frame  of  oak  around  a 

it  winds  lingeringly  and  lovingly  along  be-  delicate  water-color,  to  till  the  eye  and  soul 

tween  its  enameled  banks.     Certainly  there  of  the  behokler  with  a  feast  of  beauty, 

needs  only  to  be  added  to  this  l..v^^u-  v^i.-ture  And  then  the  individual  mountains  them- 
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selves  liave  each  their  several  and  special 
attractions.  Monnment  Mountain,  which 
lifts  itself  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
town  as  the  grand  mountain  fiiaturc  of  the 
place,  with  its  eastern  wall  of  hare  perpen- 
dicular rock  to  which  not  a  tree  can  clinj^; — 
how  many  know  something  of  it  since  Bry- 
ant has  enshrined  it  in  his  verse!  From  its 
summit  one  looks  off  upon  the  Catskills,  and 
his  eye  sweeps  from  old  Grnylock  on  the 
north  to  the  Litchfield  hills  in  Connecticut, 
while  around  and  beneath  him  the  land  lies 
like  a  garden  of  beauty. 

"It  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  stand  upon  the  beetling  verge,  and  see 
Where  storm  and  lightning,  from  that  huge  gray  wall, 
Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocks,  and  at  the  base 
Dashed  them  in  fragments,  and  to  lay  thine  ear 
Over  the  dizzy  depth,  and  hear  the  sound 
Of  winds,  that  struggle  with  the  woods  below, 
Come  up  like  ocean  murmurs.    But  the  scene 
Is  lovely  round ;   a  beautiful  river  there 
Wanders  amid  the  fresh  and  fertile  meads, 
The  paradise  he  made  unto  himself, 
Mining  the  soil  for  ages.    On  each  side 
The  fields  swell  upward  to  the  hills;  beyond, 
Above  the  hills,  in  the  blue  distance,  rise 
The  mountain  columns  with  which  earth  props  heaven. " 

On  the  east,  and  quite  near  the  village,  is 
the  high  range  of  Bear  Mountain,  and  a  walk 
of  less  than  a  mile  brings  one  to  Ice  Glen, 
so  called,  a  rift  in  this  mountain  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  length.  The  whole  side  of  the 
mountain  seems  to  have  been  rent  asunder 
and  tilted  over,  and  then  huge  boulders  as 
large  as  houses  thrown  into  the  cleft  to  keep 
the  sundered  parts  from  coming  together 


again.  Giant  hem- 
locks and  other  trees 
have  now  giown 
upon  and  among 
these  rocks,  and  cov- 
ered the  sides  of  the 
great  rift  to  the  very 
top.  The  place  is 
wild  and  impressive 
in  the  extreme.  You 
step  at  once  from  the 
warm,  sunny  past- 
ure-ground without 
into  a  cool,  dark 
grotto  or  labyrinth. 
The  transition  is  sud- 
den and  complete. 
You  go  now  over  and 
noAV  under  the  great 
masses  of  rock  piled, 
:is  by  the  hands  of 
Titans,  one  upon  an- 
other. Now  you 
cross  from  side  to 
side  upon  a  bridge 
made  by  some  fallen 
hemlock,  so  beauti- 
fully matted  Avith  its 
enveloping  mosses 
that  you  hesitate  to 
touch  it  with  the  foot 
lest  tne  wood-nymphs  cry  out  at  your  iuA-a- 
sion  and  pollution  of  their  halls.  Now  you 
are  fain  to  slide  down  the  smooth  face  of  a 
rock,  steadied  by  your  climbing-staif,  and  oc- 
casionally you  pause  to  look  up  from  some 
depth,  and  catch,  as  from  a  well,  a  glimpse 
of  the  blue  sky,  never  more  "  deeply,  darkly, 
beautifully  blue"  than  from  such  a  point  of 
view.  To  go  through  this  glen,  so  wildly 
beautiful,  is  an  event  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. Its  grand  rocks  can  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Its  ferns  and  mosses  will  keep  their 
greenness  and  grow  in  memory  for  a  life- 
time. 

It  is  l)ut  the  walk  of  a  few  minutes  from 
the  northern  opening  of  the  glen  to  a  beauti- 
ful eminence  which  the  Housatonic  seems  to 
have  cut  oif  from  Bear  Mountain,  and  left 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  village  as  a  little 
bit  of  wildness  and  natural  beaut}"  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  invalids  and  little 
children.  This  is  Laurel  Hill — so  called 
from  the  abundance  of  the  kalmia,  which 
grows  upon  its  sides  in  great  beauty.  The 
hill  is,  perhaps,  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  separated  from  the  main  street  of  the 
town  only  by  an  intervening  nu^adow  of  an 
acre  or  two  in  extent,  upon  which,  with  an 
unusual  felicity  of  ])osition,  stands  the  vil- 
lage academy.  Half-way  up  the  hill,  on  its 
western  side,  is  a  plateau  large  enough  to 
accommodate  two  thousand  people.  This 
plateau  is  backcnl  on  the  east  by  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  rock  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.     And  here,  amidst  the  tall  trees  kept 
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free  from  uudcrbrush,  the  villagers  are  ac- 
customed to  meet  on  occasious  of  public  and 
social  interest.  Esi)ecially  it  is  used  by  the 
Laurel  Hill  Association,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  hill,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  beautifyiug  of  the  town  by  causing  art 
and  taste  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  nature. 
This  it  does  by  keeping  the  village  streets 
in  good  condition,  bordering  them  with 
nicely  graveled  walks,  kept  clean  and  well 
graded ;  by  planting  rows  of  trees  for  shade 
along  all  the  highways  of  the  town ;  by  keep- 
ing the  village  cemetery  in  proper  order ;  and, 
in  general,  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  taste 
among  all  the  inhabitants.  It  spends  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  annually  in  this  work,  and 
every  year,  in  August,  it  holds  its  anni- 
versary ujjon  the  hill  itself.  A  rostrum  of 
earth,  covered  with  turf,  is  built  against  the 
wall  of  rock  of  Avhich  we  have  spoken,  and 
which  acts  as  a  sounding-board  for  the  help 
of  the  speaker.  From  this  rostrum  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Association  reads  the  record  of 
its  doings  for  the  i^ast  year.  The  election 
of  officers  then  takes  place.  An  oration, 
and  usually  a  poem,  are  then  recited  to  the 
listening  auditors.  Afterward  impromxitu 
speeches  are  made  by  one  and  another,  and 
the  good  work  is  thus  encouraged  for  an- 
other year.  It  is  the  great  day  of  the  year 
in  this  New  England  village. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Laurel  Hill  Associa- 
tion, though  not  such  a  peculiarity  of  Stock- 
bridge,  is  another  institution,  which  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  pub- 
lic library.  A  village 
library,  to  be  sure,  is  no 
new  thing;  and  yet  a 
truly  successful  library 
is  somewhat  rare.  The 
history  of  too  many  has 
been  somewhat  like 
this:  one  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars  exiiended 
in  the  purchase  of  a  few 
books,  so  few  that  they 
were  not  worth  the  care 
of  a  special  custodian 
or  a  building  specially 
adapted  to  their  pres- 
ervation, and  so  were 
thrust  into  the  corner 
of  some  post-office  or 
grocery  store,  where, 
after  a  little  interest 
and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  a 
little  gratuitous  service 
on  the  part  of  the  post- 
master or  grocer,  the 
books  were  neglected, 
forgotten,  and  lost.  A 
good  village  library,  es- 
pecially in  these  days, 
when  books  of  some  sort 
are  found  in  evei*^'  fam- 


ily, in  order  to  live  and  do  the  proper  work 
of  a  library,  must  be  of  considerable  size, 
in  most  cases,  at  the  outset.  It  must  be 
large  enough  to  make  a  decided  impression 
upon  the  public  by  the  variety  and  richness 
of  its  contents.  It  must  be  large  enough 
to  have  a  value  which  shall  make  all  feel 
that  it  is  worth  caring  for,  worth  preserv- 
ing, and  worth  making  constant  additions 
to.  In  such  a  case  a  proper  building  will 
be  likely  to  be  jirovided,  a  librarian  will  be 
secured,  who  will  make  the  care  of  the  books 
not  secondary  to  that  of  groceries  or  dry- 
goods  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  sight  of  such 
a  feast  will  stimulate  the  mental  api)etite  of 
the  community,  and  the  taste  of  the  feast 
will  cause  them  to  secure  its  continuance. 

Such  was  the  start  of  the  library  at  Stock- 
bridge  only  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  A  pur- 
chase of  two  thousand  volumes  was  made  at 
the  outset.  A  beautiful  stone  building  was 
erected  for  them.  When  its  doors  were 
opened  the  public  saw  and  felt  that  they 
had  a  treasure  in  their  ]}ossession.  'The 
town  at  once  assumed  the  payment  of  a  li- 
brarian's services,  and  enabled  the  managers 
to  open  the  library  to  the  public  every  day, 
instead  of  but  once  a  week,  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  vil- 
lage libraries ;  and  so  almost  at  once  the  li- 
brary became  a  manifest  power  in  that  com- 
munity. The  town  would  not  be  willing 
now  to  give  it  up  for  ten  times  what  it  has 
cost.  It  is  the  crowning  embellishment  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Berkshire  villages. 
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ri1HE  -'far  West"  is  rapidly  becoming 
L  only  a  traditional  desij^natioii :  rail- 
roads have  destroyed  the  ronianci;  of  front- 
ier life,  or  have  surrounded  it  with  so  many 
appliances  of  civilization  that  the  pioneer 
character  is  rapidly  becoming  mythical.  The 
men  and  women  who  obtain  their  groceries 
and  dry-goods  from  New  York  by  rail  in  a 
few  hours  have  nothing  in  common  with 
those  who,  fifty  years  ago,  "  packed"  salt  a 
hundred  miles  to  make  their  mush  j)alatable, 
and  could  only  exchange  corn  and  wheat  for 
molasses  and  calico  by  making  long  and  per- 
ilous voyages  in  flat-boats  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  Two 
generations  of  frontier  lives  have  accumula- 
ted stores  of  narrative  which,  like  the  small 
but  beautiful  tributaries  of  great  rivers,  are 
forgotten  in  the  broad  sweep  of  the  larger 
current  of  history.  The  march  of  Titans 
sometimes  tramples  out  the  memory  of  small- 
er but  more  useful  lives,  and  sensational 
glare  often  eclipses  more  modest  but  purer 
lights.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  the  dime  novel  dilutions  of 
Fenimore  Cooper's  romances  of  border  life, 
which  have  preserved  the  records  of  Indian 
rapine  and  atrocity  avS  the  only  memorials 
of  pioneer  history.  But  the  early  days  of 
Western  settlement  witnessed  sublimer  hero- 
isms than  those  of  human  torture,  and  no- 
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bier  victories  than  those  of  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife. 

Among  the  heroes  of  endurance 
that  was  voluntary,  and  of  action 
that  was  creative  and  not  sanguina- 
ry, there  was  one  man  whose  name, 
seldom  mentioned  now  save  by  some 
of  the  few  surviving  pioneers,  de- 
serves to  be  perpetuated. 

The  first  reliable  trace  of  our  mod- 
est hero  finds  him  in  the  Territory 
of  Ohio,  in  1801,  with  a  horse-load 
of  apple  seeds,  which  he  planted  in 
various  places  on  and  about  the  bor- 
ders of  Licking  Creek,  the  first  or- 
chard thus  originated  by  him  being 
on  the  farm  of  Isaac  Stadden,  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Licking  County,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.     During  the  five 
succeeding  j'cars,  although  he  was 
undoubtedly    folloAving    the     same 
strange  occupation,  we  have  no  au- 
thentic account  of  his  movements 
until  we   reach   a  pleasant  spring- 
day  in  1806,  when  a  pioneer  settler 
in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  noticed  a 
peculiar  craft,  with  a  remarkable  oc- 
cupant and  a  curious  cargo,  slowly 
dropping  down  Avith  the  current  of 
tlu^  Ohio  River.  It  was  "  Johnny  Ap- 
pleseed,"  l)y  which  name  Jonathan 
Chapman  was  afterward  known  in  everj^  log- 
cal)in  from  the  Olno  River  to  the  Northern 
lakes,  and  westward  to  the  prairies  of  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Indiana.     With  two  ca- 
noes lashed  together  he  was  transporting  a 
load  of  api)le  seeds  to  the  Western  frontier, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  orchards  on  the 
farthest  verge  of  white  settlements.     With 
his  canoes  he  passed  down  the  Ohio  to  Mari- 
etta, where  he  entered  the  Muskingum,  as- 
cending the  stream  of  that  river  until  he 
reached  the  mouth   of  the  Walhonding,  or 
White  Woman  Creek,  and  still  onward,  up 
the  Mohican,  into    the   Black  Fork,  to   the 
head    of    navigation,  in    the    region    now 
known  as  Ashland  and  Richland  counties, 
on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne 
Railroad,  in   Ohio.     A   long    and   toilsome 
voyage  it  was,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show,  and  must  have  occupied  a  great  deal 
of  time,  as  the  lonely  traveler  sto^^ped  at 
everj^  inviting  spot  to  plant  the  seeds  and 
make  his   infant   nurseries.     These  are  the 
first  well-authenticated  facts  in  the  history 
of  Jonathan  Chapman,  whose  birth,  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing,  occun-ed  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in   1775.     According  to 
this,  which  was  his  own  statement  in  one 
of  his  less  reticent  moods,  he  Avas,  at  the 
time  of  his  appearance  on  Licking  Creek, 


twenty-six  years   of  age,  *ud  whether  im- 
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pelled  in  his  ecceutiicities  by  some  absolute 
misery  of  the  heart  which  couhl  only  find  re- 
lief in  incessant  motion,  or  ooverned  by  a 
benevolent  monomania,  his  whole  after-life 
was  devoted  to  the  work  of  planting;-  apple 
seeds  in  remote  places.  The  seeds  he  gath- 
ered from  the  eider-presses  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but  his  canoe  voya<^e  in  1806  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  he  adoi)ted  that  method  of  transport- 
ing them,  as  all  his  subsequent  journeys 
were  made  on  foot.  Having  planted  his 
stock  of  seeds,  he  would  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  fresh  supply,  and,  as  sacks  made 
of  any  less  substantial  fabric  would  not  en- 
dure the  hard  usage  of  the  long  trip  through 
forests  dense  with  underbrush  and  briers, 
he  provided  himself  with  leathern  bags. 
Securely  packed,  the  seeds  were  conveyed, 
sometimes  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  not 
unfrequently  on  his  own  shoulders,  either 
over  a  part  of  the  old  Indian  trail  that  led 
from  Fort  Duquesne  to  Detroit,  by  way  of 
Fort  Sandusky,  or  over  what  is  styled  in  the 
appendix  to  "  Hutchins's  History  of  Boguet's 
Expedition  in  1764"  the  "  second  route 
through  the  wilderness  of  Ohio,"  which 
would  require  him  to  traverse  a  distance  of 
on(i  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  in  a  west- 
northwest  direction  from  Fort  Duquesne 
in  order  to  reach  the  Black  Fork  of  the  Mo- 
hican. 

This  region,  although  it  is  now  densely 
populated,  still  possesses  a  romantic  beauty 
that  railroads  and  bustling  towns  can  not 
obliterate — a  country  of  forest-clad  hills  and 
green  valleys,  through  which  numarous 
bright  streitms  flow  on  their  way  to  the 
Ohio  ;  but  when  Johnny  Appleseed  reached 
some  lonely  log-cabin  he  woii^d  find  himself 
in  a  veritable  wilderness.  The  old  settlers 
say  that  the  margins  of  the  streams,  near 
which  the  first  settlements  were  generally 
made,  were  thickly  covered  with  a  low,  mat- 
ted growth  of  small  timber,  while  nearer  to 
the  water  was  a  rank  mass  of  long  grass,  in- 
terlaced with  morning-glory  and  wild  pea 
vines,  among  which  funereal  willows  and 
clustering  alders  stood  like  sentinels  on  the 
outpost  of  civilization.  The  hills,  that  rise 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  were 
crowned  with  forest  trees,  and  in  the  coverts 
were  innumerable  bears,  W(dves,  deer,  and 
droves  of  wild  hogs,  that  were  as  ferocious 
as  any  beast  of  prey.  In  the  grass  the  mas- 
sasauga  and  other  venomous  reptiles  lurked 
in  such  numbers  that  a  settler  named  Chan- 
dler has  left  the  fact  on  record  that  during 
the  first  season  of  his  residence,  while  mow- 
ing a  little  prairie  which  formed  part  of  his 
land,  he  killed  over  two  hundred  black  rat- 
tlesnakes in  an  area  that  would  involve  an 
average  destruction  of  one  of  these  reptiles 
for  each  rod  of  laiuL  The  frontiers-man, 
who  felt  himself  suftlciently  protected  by 
his  rifle  against  wild  beasts  and  hostile  In- 


dians, found  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  attacks  of  the  insidious  enemies  in  the 
grass  by  wrapping  bandages  of  dried  grass 
around  his  buckskin  leggings  and  mocca- 
sins ;  but  Johuny  would  shoulder  his  bag  of 
apple  seeds,  and  with  bare  feet  ])enetrate  to 
some  remote  spot  that  combined  pictur- 
esqueness  and  fertility  of  soil,  and  there  he 
would  plant  his  seeds,  place  a  slight  inclos- 
ure  around  the  i)lace,  and  leave  them  to 
grow  until  the  trees  were  large  enough  to 
be  transplanted  by  the  settlers,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  would  have  made  their  clearings 
in  the  vicinity.  The  sites  chosen  by  him 
are,  many  of  them,  well  known,  and  are  such 
as  an  artist  or  a  poet  would  select — open 
places  on  the  loamy  lands  that  border  the 
creeks — rich,  secluded  spots,  hemmed  in  by 
giant  trees,  picturesque  now,  but  fifty  years 
ago,  with  their  wild  surroundings  and  the 
primal  silence,  they  must  have  been  tenfold 
more  so. 

In  personal  appearance  Chapman  was  a 
small,  wiry  man,  full  of  restless  activity;  he 
had  long  dark  hair,  a  scanty  beard  that  was 
never  shaved,  and  keen  black  eyes  that 
sparkled  with  a  peculiar  brightness.  His 
dress  was  of  the  oddest"  description.  Gen- 
erally, even  in  the  coldest  weather,  he  went 
barefooted,  but  sometimes,  for  his  long  jour- 
neys, he  would  make  himself  a  rude  x>air  of 
sandals ;  at  other  times  he  would  wear  any 
cast-ofl"  foot-covering  he  chanced  to  find — 
a  boot  on  one  foot  and  an  old  brogan  or  a 
moccasin  on  the  other.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him  never 
to  purchase  shoes,  although  he  was  rarely 
without  money  enough  to  do  so.  On  one 
occasion,  in  an  unusually  cold  November, 
while  he  was  traveling  barefooted  through 
mud  and  snow,  a  settler  who  happened  to 
possess  a  pair  of  shoes  that  were  too  small 
for  his  own  use  forced  their  acceptance  upon 
Johnny,  declaring  that  it  was  sinful  for  a 
human  being  to  travel  with  naked  feet  in 
such  weather.  A  few  days  afterward  the 
donor  was  in  the  village  that  has  since  be- 
come the  thriving  city  of  Mansfield,  and  met 
his  beneficiary  contentedly  plodding  along 
with  his  feet  bare  and  half  frozen.  With 
some  degree  of  anger  he  inciuired  for  the 
cause  of  such  foolish  conduct,  and  received 
for  reply  that  Johnny  had  overtaken  a  poor, 
barefooted  family  moving  Westward,  and  as 
they  appeared  to  be  in  much  greater  need  of 
clothing  than  he  Avas,  he  had  given  them  the 
shoes.  His  dress  was  generally  composed 
of  cast-off  clothing,  that  he  had  taken  in 
payment  for  ai)ple-trees  ;  and  as  the  pioneers 
were  far  less  extravagant  than  their  descend- 
ants in  such  matter^,  the  homespun  and 
buckskin  garments  that  they  discarded 
would  not  be  very  elegant  or  serviceable. 
In  his  later  years,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  even  this  kind  of  second-hand 
raiment  was  too  luxurious,  as  his  i)rincipal 
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garment  was  made  of  a  cofFee  sack,  in  which 
he  cut  holes  for  his  head  and  arms  to  pass 
through,  and  pronounced  it  "  a  very  service- 
able cloak,  and  as  good  clothing  as  any  man 
need  wear."  In  the  matter  of  liead-gear  Ids 
taste  was  equally  unique ;  his  first  experi- 
ment was  with  a  tin  vessel  that  served  to 
cook  his  nnish,  but  this  Avas  open  to  the  ob- 
jection tliat  it  did  not  protect  his  eyes  from 
the  beams  of  the  sun ;  so  he  constnicted  a 
hat  of  past(!board  with  an  immense  peak  in 
front,,  and  having  thus  secured  an  article 
that  combined  usefulness  with  economy,  it 
became  his  permanent  fashion. 

Thus  strangely  clad,  he  was  perpetually 
wandering  through  forests  and  morasses, 
and  suddenly  appearing  in  white  settle- 
ments and  Indian  villages;  but  there  must 
have  been  some  rare  force  of  gentle  goodness 
dwelling  in  his  looks  and  breathing  in  his 
words,  for  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  who 
knew  him  that,  notwithstanding  his  ridicu- 
lous attire,  he  was  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  by  the  rudest  frontiers-man. 


and,  what  te  a  bet- 
ter test,  the  boys 
of  the  settlements 
forbore  to  j(^r  at 
him.  With  grown- 
up people  and  boys 
he  was  usually  reti- 
cent, but  manifest- 
ed great  affection 
for  little  girls,  al- 
ways having  pieces 
of  ribbon  and  gay 
calico  to  give  to 
his  little  favorites. 
Many  a  grandmoth- 
er in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana can  remember 
the  presents  she  re- 
ceived when  a  child 
from  poor  homeless 
Johnny  Appleseed. 
When  he  consented 
to  eat  with  any  fam- 
ily he  would  never 
sit  down  to  the  ta- 
ble until  he  was 
assured  that  there 
was  an  ample  sup- 
ply for  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  their 
youthful  troubles 
and  his  kindness 
toward  them  made 
him  frieuds  among 
all  the  juveniles  of 
the  borders. 

The  Indians  also 
treated  Johnny 
with  the  greatest 
kindness.  By  these 
wild  and  sanguina- 
ry savages  he  was  regarded  as  a  "great 
medicine  man,"  on  account  of  his  strange 
apiiearance,  eccentric  actions,  and,  especial- 
ly, the  fortitude  with  which  he  could  en- 
dure pain,  in  i)roof  of  whicli  he  woidd  often 
thrust  pins  and  needles  into  his  flesh.  His 
nervous  sensibilities  really  seem  to  have 
been  less  acute  than  those  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple,' for  his  method  of  treating  the  cuts  and 
sores  that  were  the  consequences  of  his  1)are- 
footed  wanderings  through  briers  and  thorns 
was  to  sear  Mie  wound  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
and  then  cure  the  burn.  During  the  war 
of  1812,  Avhen  tlie  frontier  settlers  were  tor- 
tured and  slaughtered  by  the  savage  allies 
of  Great  Britain,  Johnny  Appleseed  contin- 
ued his  wanderings,  and  was  never  harm- 
ed by  the  loving  bands  of  hostile  Indians. 
On  many  occasions  the  impunity  with  which 
he  ranged  the  country  enabled  him  to  give 
the  settlers  warning  of  api)roaching  danger 
in  time  to  allow  them  to  take  refuge  in  their 
block-houses  before  the  savages  could  attack 
them.     Our  informant  refers  to  one  of  these 
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instances,  when  the  news  of  Hull's  surrender 
came  like  a  thunder-bolt  upon  the  frontier. 
Large  bauds  of  Indians  and  British  were 
destroying  every  tiling  before  them  and  mur- 
dering defenseless  women  and  children,  and 
even  the  block-houses  were  not  always  a 
suflficieut  protection.  At  this  time  Johnny 
traveled  day  and  night,  warning  the  people 
of  the  approaching  danger.  He  visited 
every  cabin  and  delivered  this  message : 
''The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  and  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  blow  the  trumpet  in 
the  wilderness,  and  souiul  an  alarm  in  the 
forest ;  for,  behold,  the  tribes  of  the  heathen 
are  round  about  your  doors,  and  a  devouring 
flame  followeth  after  them."  The  aged  man 
who  narrated  this  incident  said  that  he 
could  feel  even  now  the  thrill  that  was 
caused  by  this  prophetic  announcement  of 
the  wild -looking  herald  of  danger,  who 
aroused  the  family  on  a  bright  moonlight 
midnight  with  his  piercing  voice.  Refusing 
all  offers  of  food  and  denying  himself  a 
moment's  rest,  he  traversed  the  border  day 
and  night  until  he  had  Avarned  every  settler 
of  the  approaching  peril. 

His  diet  was  as  meagre  as  his  clothing. 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  sin  to  kill  any  creat- 
ure for  food,  and  thought  that  all  that  was 
necessary  for  human  sustenance  was  pro- 
duced by  the  soil.  He  was  also  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  waste  of  food,  and  on  one 
occasion,  on  approaching  a  log-cabin,  he  ob- 
served some  fragments  of  bread  floating  upon 


the  surface  of  a  bucket  of  slops  that  Avas  in- 
tended for  tlie  pigs.  He  immediately  flshed 
them  out,  and  when  the  housewife  expressed 
her  astonishment,  he  told  her  that  it  was  an 
abuse  of  the  gifts  of  a  merciful  God  to  allow 
the  smallest  quantity  of  any  thing  that  was 
designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind  to 
be  div(!rted  from  its  purpose. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  his  whole  life,  the 
peculiar  religious  ideas  of  Johnny  Appleseed 
were  exemplifled.  He  was  a  most  earnest 
disciple  of  the  faitli  taught  by  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  and  himself  claimed  to  have 
frequent  conversations  with  angels  and  spir- 
its ;  two  of  the  latter,  of  the  feminine  gender, 
he  asserted,  had  revealed  to  him  that  they 
were  to  be  his  wiA^es  in  a  future  state  if  he 
abstained  from  a  matrimonial  alliance  on 
earth.  He  entertained  a  profound  reverence 
for  the  revelations  of  the  SAvedish  seer,  and 
always  carried  a  fcAV  old  A^olumes  Avitli  him. 
These  he  Avas  very  anxious  should  be  read  by 
every  one,  and  he  Avas  probably  not  only  the 
first  colporteur  in  the  Avilderness  of  Ohio,  but 
as  he  had  no  tract  society  to  furnish  him  sup- 
plies, he  certainly  devised  an  original  method 
of  multiplying  one  book  into  a  number.  He 
divided  his  books  into  several  pieces,  leaA'ing 
a  portion  at  a  log-cabin,  and  on  a  subsequent 
visit  furnishing  another  fragment,  and  con- 
tinuing this  process  as  diligently  as  though 
the  Avork  had  been  published  in  serial  num- 
bers. By  this  j)lan  he  was  enabled  to  furnish 
reading  for  several  people  at  the  sam<;  time. 
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and  out  of  one  book  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  difficult  undertaking  for  some  nearly  illit- 
erate backwoodsman  to  endeavor  to  compre- 
hend Swedenborg  by  a  backward  coui'se  of 
reading,  when  his  first  installment  happened 
to  be  the  last  fraction  of  the  volume.  John- 
ny's faith  in  Swedenborg's  works  was  so 
reverential  as  almost  to  be  suj^erstitious. 
He  was  once  asked  if,  in  traveling  barefoot- 
ed through  forests  abounding  with  venomous 
reptiles,  he  was  not  afraid  of  being  bitten. 
With  his  peculiar  smile,  he  drew  his  book 
from  his  bosom,  and  said,  ''  This  book  is  an 
infallible  protection  against  all  danger  here 
and  hereafter." 

It  was  his  custom,  when  he  had  been  wel- 
comed to  some  hospitable  log-house  after  a 
weary  day  of  joiu-neying,  to  lie  down  on  the 
punclieon  floor,  and,  after  inquiring  if  his 
auditors  would  hear  "some  new^s  right  fresh 
from  heaven,"  produce  his  few  tattered  books, 
among  which  would  be  a  New  Testament,  and 
read  and  expound  until  his  uncultivated  hear- 
ers would  catch  the  spirit  and  glow  of  his 
enthusiasm,  while  they  scarcely  comprehend- 
ed his  language.  A  lady  who  knew  him  in 
his  later  years  writes  in  the  following  terms 
of  one  of  these  domiciliary  readings  of  poor, 
self-sacrificing  Johnny  Ai)pleseed :  "  We  can 
hear  him  read  now,  just  as  he  did  that  sum- 
mti*  day,  when  we  were  busy  quilting  up 
stairs,  and  he  lay  near  the  door,  liis  voice 
rising  denunciatory  and  thrilling  —  strong 
and  loml  as  the  roar  of  wind  and  waves, 
then  soft  and  soothing  as  the  balmy  airs  that 
quivered  the  morning-glorj^ leaves  about  his 
gray  beard.  His  was  a  strange  eloquence  at 
times,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  gen- 
ius." What  a  scene  is  presented  to  our  im- 
agination !  The  interior  of  a  primitive  cabin, 
the  wide,  open  fire-place,  where  a  few  sticks 
are  burning  beneath  the  iron  pot  in  w^hich 
the  evening  meal  is  cooking ;  around  the  fire- 
place the  attentive  group,  composed  of  the 
stiu'dy  pioneer  and  his  wife  and  childi'eu, 
listening  wdth  a  reverential  awe  to  the 
"  news  right  fresh  from  heaven  ;"  and  reclin- 
ing on  the  floor,  clad  in  rags,  but  with  his 
gray  hairs  glorified  by  the  beams  of  the  set- 
ting sun  that  fiood  through  the  open  door 
and  the  unchinked  logs  of  the  humble  build- 
ing, this  poor  wanderer,  with  the  gift  of  gen- 
ius and  eloquence,  who  believes  with  the 
faith  of  apostles  and  martyrs  that  God  has 
appointed  him  a  mission  in  the  Avilderness 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  love,  and  plant  apple 
seeds  that  shall  produce  orchards  for  the 
benefit  of  men  and  women  and  little  children 
whom  he  has  never  seen.  If  there  is  a  sub- 
limer  faith  or  a  more  genuine  eloquence  in 
richly  decorated  cathedrals  and  under  bro- 
cade A^estments,  it  would  be  worth  a  long 
journey  to  find  it. 

Next  to  his  advocacy  of  his  peculiar  relig- 
ious ideas,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cultivation 
of  apple-trees  in  what  he  termed  "the  only 


proper  way" — that  is,  from  the  seed — was  the 
absorbing  object  of  his  life.  Upon  this,  as 
ux^on  religion,  he  was  eloquent  in  Bis  ap- 
peals. He  would  describe  the  growing  and 
ripening  fi'uit  as  such  a  rare  and  beautiful 
gift  of  the  Almighty  with  words  that  be- 
came pictTU'es,  until  his  hearers  could  almost 
see  its  manifold  forms  of  beauty  present  be- 
fore them.  To  his  eloquence  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  to  his  actual  labors  in  plant- 
ing nurseries,  the  country  over  which  he 
traveled  for  so  many  years  is  largely  indebt- 
ed for  its  numerous  orchards.  But  he  de- 
nounced as  absolute  wickedness  all  devices 
of  pruning  and  grafting,  and  would  speak 
of  the  act  of  cutting  a  tree  as  if  it  were  a 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  a  sentient  being. 

Not  only  is  he  entitled  to  the  fame  of  be- 
ing the  earliest  colporteur  on  the  frontiers, 
but  in  the  work  of  protecting  animals  from 
abuse  and  suffering  he  preceded,  while,  in 
his  smaller  sphere,  he  equaled  the  zeal  of  the 
good  Mr.  Bergh.  Whenever  Johnny  saw  an 
animal  abused,  or  heard  of  it,  he  would  pur- 
chase it  and  give  it  to  some  more  humane 
settler,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  kindly 
treated  and  properly  cared  for.  It  fi'equent- 
ly  happened  that  the  long  journey  into  the 
wilderness  would  cause  the  new  settlers  to 
be  encumbered  with  lame  and  broken-down 
horses,  that  were  turned  loose  to  die.  In 
the  autumn  Johnny  would  make  a  diligent 
search  for  all  sucli  animals,  and,  gathering 
them  up,  fie  Avouid  bargain  for  their  food 
and  shelter  until  the  next  spring,  when  he 
would  lead  them  away  to  some  good  pasture 
for  the  summer.  If  they  recovered  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  working,  he  would  never  sell 
them,  but  would  lend  or  give  them  away, 
stipulating  for  their  good  usage.  His  con- 
ception of  the  absolute  sin  of  inflicting  pain 
or  death  upon  any  creature  was  not  limited 
to  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  but  every 
thing  that  had  being  was  to  him,  in  the  fact 
of  its  life,  endowed  Avith  so  much  of  the  Di- 
A'ine  Essence  that  to  Avound  or  destroy  it 
was  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  some  atom  of 
DiA^nity.  No  Brahmin  could  be  more  con- 
cerned for  the  preserA^ation  of  insect  life, 
and  the  only  occasion  on  wiiich  he  destroyed 
a  A'enomous  reptile  was  a  source  of  long  re- 
gret, to  Avhich  he  could  never  refer  without 
manifesting  sadness.  He  had  selected  a  suit- 
able place  for  planting  apple  seeds  on  a  small 
prairie,  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  ground 
he  was  moAving  the  long  grass,  when  he  was 
bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  In  describing  the 
CAcnt  he  sighed  heaAdly,  and  said,  "Poor 
fellow,  he  only  just  touched  me,  Avhen  I,  in 
the  heat  of  my  ungodly  passion,  put  the  heel 
of  my  scythe  in  him,  and  Avent  away.  Some 
time  afterAA'ard  I  went  back,  and  there  lay  . 
the  poor  fcdlow  dead."  Numerous  anecdotes 
bearing  upon  his  respect  for  CA'ery  form  of 
life  are  preserA'ed,  and  form  the  staple  of  pi- 
oneer recollections.     On  one  occasion,  a  cool 
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autumnal  uiglit,  when  Johnny,  who  always 
camped  out  in  preference  to  sleeping  in  a 
house,  had  built  a  fire  near  which  he  intend- 
ed to  pass  the  night,  he  noticed  that  the 
blaze  attracted  large  numbers  of  mosquitoes, 
many  of  whom  Hew  too  near  to  his  fire  and 
were  burned.  He  innuediately  brought  wa- 
ter and  quenched  the  tire,  accounting  for  his 
conduct  afterward  by  saying,  "God  forbid 
that  I  should  build  a  tire  for  my  comfort 
which  should  be  the  means  of  destroying 
any  of  His  creatures !"  At  another  time  he 
removed  the  fire  he  had  built  near  a  hollow 
log,  and  slept  on  the  snow,  because  he  found 
that  the  log  contained  a  bear  and  her  cubs, 
whom,  he  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb. 
And  this  unwillingness  to  inflict  pain  or 
death  was  equally  strong  when  he  was  a  suf- 
ferer by  it,  as  the  following  will  show. 
Johnny  had  been  assisting  some  settlers  to 
make  a  road  through  the  woods,  and  in  the 
t'ourse  of  their  work  they  accidentally  de- 
stroyed a  hornets'  nest.  One  of  the  angry 
insects  soon  found  a  lodgment  under  John- 
ny's coftee-sack  cloak,  but  although  it  stung 
him  repeatedly  he  removed  it  with  the  great- 
est gentleness.  The  men  who  were  present 
laughingly  asked  him  why  he  did  not  kill  it. 
To  which  he  gravely  replied  that  ''  It  would 
not  be  right  to  kill  the  poor  thing,  for  it  did 
not  intend  to  hm-t  me." 

Theoretically  he  was  as  methodical  in 
matters  of  business  as  any  merchant.  In 
addition  to  their  picturesqueness,  the  loca- 
tions of  his  nurseries  were  all  fixed  with  a 
view  to  a  probable  demand  for  the  trees  by 
the  time  they  had  attained  sufiicient  growth 
for  transplanting.  He  would  give  them 
away  to  those  who  could  not  pay  for  them. 
Generally,  however,  he  sold  them  for  old 
clothing  or  a  supply  of  corn  meal;  but  he 
preferred  to  receive  a  note  payable  at  some 
indefinite  period.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished he  seemed  to  think  that  the  transac- 
tion was  completed  in  a  business-like  way; 
but  if  the  giver  of  the  note  did  not  attend  to 
its  payment,  the  holder  of  it  never  troubled 
himself  about  its  collection.  His  expenses 
for  food  and  clothing  were  so  very  limited 
that,  notwithstanding  his  freedom  from  the 
atn'i  sacra  fames,  he  was  frequently  in  pos- 
session of  more  money  than  he  cared  to  keep, 
and  it  was  quickly  disposed  of  for  wintering 
intirm  horses,  or  given  to  some  poor  family 
whom  the  ague  had  prostrated  or  the  acci- 
dents of  border  life  impoverished.  In  a  sin- 
gle instance  only  he  is  known  to  have  in- 
vested his  surplus  means  in  the  XJurchase  of 
land,  having  received  a  deed  from  Alexan- 
der Finley,  of  Mohican  Township,  Ashland 
County,  Ohio,  for  a  part  of  the  southwest 
([uarter  of  section  twenty-six  ;  but  with  his 
customary  indiiierence  to  matters  of  value, 
Johnny  failed  to  record  the  deed,  and  lost  it. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  property  was  in 
iitiiratiou. 


We  must  not  leave  the  reader  under  the 
impression  that  this  man's  life,  so  full  of 
hardship  and  perils,  was  a  gloomy  or  un- 
happy one.  There  is  an  element  of  human 
pride  in  all  martyrdom,  which,  if  it  does  not 
soften  the  pains,  stinnilates  the  power  of  en- 
durance. Johnny's  life  was  made  serenely 
happy  by  the  conviction  tliat  he  was  living 
like  the  primitive  Christians.  Nor  was  he 
devoid  of  a  keen  humor,  to  which  he  occa- 
sionally gave  vent,  as  the  following  will 
show.  Toward  the  latter  part,  of  Johnny's 
career  in  Ohio  an  itinerant  missionary  found 
his  way  to  the  village  of  Mansfield,  and 
preached  to  an  open-air  congregation.  The 
discourse  was  tediously  lengthy,  and  unnec- 
essarily severe  upon  the  sin  of  extravagance, 
which  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  pioneers  by  an  occasional  indul- 
gence in  the  carnal  vanities  of  calico  and 
"  store  tea."  There  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
Pharisaic  leaven  in  the  preacher,  who  very 
fi'equently  emphasized  his  discourse  by  the 
inquiry,  '*  Where  now  is  there  a  man  who, 
like  the  primitive  Christians,  is  traveling  to 
heaven  barefooted  and  clad  in  coarse  rai- 
ment ?"  When  this  interrogation  had  been 
repeated  beyond  all  reasonable  endurance, 
Johnny  rose  from  the  log  on  which  he  was 
reclining,  and  advancing  to  the  speaker,  he 
placed  one  of  his  bare  feet  upon  the  stump 
which  served  for  a  pulpit,  and  pointing  to 
his  cofiee-sack  garment,  he  quietly  said, 
"Here's  your  primitive  Christian!"  The 
well-clothed  missionary  hesitated  and  stam- 
mered and  dismissed  the  congregation.  His 
pet  antithesis  was  destroyed  by  Johnny's 
personal  appearance,  which  was  far  more 
primitive  than  the  preacher  cared  to  copy. 

Some  of  the  pioneers  were  disposed  to 
think  that  Johnny's  hiunor  was  the  cause  of 
an  extensive  practical  joke ;  but  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  now  that  a  wide-spread  annoy- 
ance was  really  the  result  of  his  belief  that 
the  oft'ensively  odored  weed  known  in  the 
West  as  the  dog-fennel,  but  more  generally 
styled  the  May-weed,  possessed  valuable 
antimalarial  virtues.  He  procured  some 
seeds  of  the  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sow- 
ed them  in  the  vicinity  of  every  house  in 
I  the  region  of  his  travels.  The  consequence 
'  was  that  successive  flourishing  crops  of  the 
weed  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and 
'  caused  almost  as  much  trouble  as  the  dis- 
ease it  was  intended  to  ward  ofl';  and  to  this 
day  the  dog-fennel,  introduced  by  Johnny 
Appleseed,  is  one  of  the  worst  grievances  of 
the  Ohio  farmers. 

I  In  1838 — thirty-seven  years  after  his  ap- 
pearance  on  Licking  Creek — Johnny  noticed 
1  that  civilization,  wealth,  and  population 
1  were  pressing  into  the  wilderness  of  Ohio. 
i  Hitherto  he  had  easily  kept  just  in  advance 
'  of  the  wave  of  settlement ;  but  now  towns 
,  and  churches  were  making  their  appearance, 
I  and  even,  at  long  intervals,  the  stage-di-iver's 
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liorn  broke  the  silenco  of  tho  grand  old  for- 
ests, and  lie  felt  that  his  work  was  done  in 
the  region  in  which  he  had  labored  so  long. 
He  visited  every  house,  and  took  a  solemn 
farewell  of  all  the  families.  The  little  girls 
who  had  been  delighted  with  his  gifts  of 
fragments  of  calico  and  ril)bons  had  become 
sober  matrons,  and  the  boj's  who  had  won- 
dered at  his  ability  to  bear  the  pain  caused 
by  running  needles  into  his  fl(\sh  were  heads 
of  families.  With  parting  words  of  admoni- 
tion he  left  them,  and  turned  his  steps  stead- 
ily toward  the  setting  sun. 

During  the  succeeding  nine  years  he  pur- 
sued his  eccentric  avocation  on  the  western 
l)order  of  Ohio  and  in  Indiana.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1847,  when  his  labors  had  literally 
lv,)rne  fruit  over  a  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory,  at  the  close  of  a  warm  day, 
after  traveling  twenty  miles,  he  entered  the 
house  of  a  settler  in  Allen  County,  Indiana, 
and  was,  as  usual,  warmly  welcomed.      He 


declined  to  eat  with 
the  family,  but  ac- 
cepted soine  l)read 
and  milk,  which  he 
partook  of  sitting 
on  the  door  -  step 
and  gazing  on  the 
setting  sun.  Later 
in  the  evening  he 
delivered  his  "news 
right  fresh  from 
heaven"  by  reading 
the  Beatitudes.  De- 
clining other  ac- 
commodation, he 
slept,  as  usual,  on 
the  floor,  and  in  the 
early  morning  he 
was  found  with  his 
features  all  aglow 
with  a  supernal 
light,  and  his  body 
so  near  death  that 
his  tongue  refused 
its  office.  The  phy- 
sician, who  was 
hastily  summoned, 
I>ronounced  him  dy- 
ing, but  added  that 
he  had  never  seen  a 
man  in  so  placid  a 
state  at  the  ap- 
l^roach  of  death.  At 
seventy -two  years 
of  age,  forty-six  of 
which  had  been  de- 
voted to  his  self-im- 
posed mission,  he 
ripened  into  death 
„  as    naturally     «ind 

IAN.  ' 

beautifully  as  the 
seeds  of  his  own  planting  had  grown  into  fibre 
and  bud  and  blossom  and  the  matured  fruit. 
Thus  died  one  of  the  memorable  men  of 
pioneer  times,  who  never  inflicted  pain  or 
knew  an  enemy — a  man  of  strange  habits,  in 
Avliom  there  dwelt  a  comprehensive  love 
that  reached  with  one  hand  downward  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  life,  and  with  the  other 
upward  to  the  very  throne  of  God.  A  labor- 
ing, self- denying  benefactor  of  his  race, 
homeless,  solitary,  and  ragged,  he  trod  the 
thorny  earth  with  bare  and  bleeding  feet, 
intent  only  upon  making  the  wilderness 
fruitful.  Now  "  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sep- 
ulchre ;"  but  his  deeds  will  live  in  the  fra- 
grance of  the  apple  blossoms  he  loved  so 
well,  and  the  story  of  his  life,  however  crude- 
ly narrated,  will  be  a  perpetual  proof  that 
true  heroism,  pure  benevolence,  noble  vir- 
tues, and  deeds  that  deserve  immortality 
may  be  found  under  meanest  apparel,  and 
far  from  gilded  halls  and  towering  spires. 
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IF  the  reader  will  open  a  map  of  the  West 
Indies  he  will  observe  a  groui^  of  small 
islands  sweeping  sonthward  in  a  graceful 
curve  from  Porto  Rico,  the  most  easterly  of 
the  great  Antilles,  till  the  southern  extrem- 
ity almost  touches  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco 
River.  These  are  the  Caril)bee  Islands,  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  delightful  of  the 
West  Indies.  But,  although  lying  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  tjimiliar  islands  of  the 
great  Antilles,  being,  as  it  were,  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  they  are  compara- 
tively an  unknown  world,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  Thomas,  rarely  visited  by  the 
tourist  or  scieutitic  explorer. 

As  viewed  from  the  sea,  each  presents  lit- 
tle but  the  appearance  of  a  volcanic  cone, 
whose  subterranean  fires  are  slumbering  in 
suspicious  repose.  The  character  of  the 
whole  group  is  volcanic,  and  each  little  isl- 
and appears  to  be  but  the  jutting  out  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  of  a  vast  mountain, 
down  whose  Titanic  shoulders  lava  and  ash- 
es have  slidden  from  age  to  age,  changing 
under  the  magic  influence  of  tropical  air  and. 
sun  into  soils  of  exhaustless  fertility.  The 
scenery  is  full  of  wonderful  beauty  and  ro- 

*  At  Last:  A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.  By 
CiiATti.Es  K1NO61.EY.  With  illustrations.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


mance — Vesuvius  and  the  Bay  of  Naples  re- 
X)eated  again  and  again  with  every  possible 
variation  of  the  same  type  of  beauty.  No 
fairy -land  of  the  poet's  imagination  could  be 
more  enchanting.  With  a  climate  such  as 
Eden's  must  have  been,  a  perfect  garden  of 
God,  these  islands  appear  to  have  been  made 
for  the  favored  dwelling-place  of  the  human 
race. 

Responding  to  the  wondrous  creative  in- 
fluence of  the  tropics,  the  mountain  slopes, 
the  swamps  and  plains,  even  the  waters  of 
the  surrounding  seas,  teem  with  all  new 
and  strange  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  the  lover  of  natural  investigation 
finds  himself  completely  encircled  by  untold 
and  uurevealed  treasures. 

Attracted  by  this  wealth  of  beauty  and 
interest,  a  well-known  English  author,  Mr. 
Charles  Kingsley,  has  recently  visited  these 
delightful  islands,  and  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  setting  forth  the  glorie?: 
of  the  region  through  which  he  passed  in 
such  spirited  and  enthusiastic  terms  as  must 
tempt  many  to  follow  his  example.  For  lack 
of  more  substantial  eujoj-ment  we  propose 
to  do  so  in  imagination,  and  shall  find  Mr. 
Kingsley  the  most  charming  of  traveling 
companions.  Tiiough  an  Englishman,  he 
never  grumbles.     His  pages  are  miencum- 
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bered  with  complaints,  and  one  would  never 
suspect  from  the  genial  flow  of  his  narrative 
that  he  ever  encountered  extortionate  laud- 
lords,  had  beds,  poor  coffee,  and  other  evils 
so  constantly  berated  by  the  common  En- 
glish traveler.  His  cheerfulness  is  pereimial ; 
his  enthusiasm  fresh  and  constant  as  a  child's. 
He  observes  nature  with  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
and  describes  with  all  the  glow  and  ardor  of 
a  poet. 

It  had  been,  he  says,  the  dream  of  forty 
years  to  ^^sit  the  West  Indies,  and  "at  last" 
the  dream  was  fulfilled.  On  a  chill  Decem- 
ber day  he  set  sail  from  Southampton,  and 
passed  out  by  Hurst  Castle  and  the  Needles 
into  the  sea,  whose  friendly  waves,  racing- 
southward  before  the  violent  northeastern 
wind,  gave  him  onward  lifts  toward  the 
land  of  his  desire.  It  was  all  like  a  dream 
— the  shores  and  headlands  of  old  England 
lying  cold  and  colorless  in  the  December 
twilight ;  the  broad  waves,  their  heads  torn 
off  in  spray ;  and,  far  ahead,  seen  only  in 
imagination,  the  fair  land  of  perpetual  simi- 
mer  toward  which  he  was  bound.  His  act- 
ive mind,  however,  could  not  subsist  upon 
dreams  even  for  a  season,  and  with  the  eye 
of  a  skillful  naturalist  he  scanned  the  sur- 


face of  the  water,  discover- 
ing evidences  of  noctilucaf 
and  other  tiny  ocean  Jife, 
until  after  daj's  of  delicious 
repose,  during  which  the 
gradual  change  of  tempera'- 
ture  gave  unmistakable  to- 
kens of  nearness  to  the 
home  of  the  simimer  and 
the  sun,  the  first  fragments 
of  gulf- weed  drifted  past, 
and  quite  a  little  excitement 
arose  on  board  ship,  speci- 
mens being  eagerly  fished 
for  over  the  bows. 

Clinging  to  the  sprigs  of 
gulf-weed,  or  sargasso,  are 
whole  families  of  tiny  crabs, 
zoophytes,  mollusks,  and 
other  small  specimens  of 
animal  life,  which,  like  the 
plant  which  shelters  them, 
are  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  But,  owing  to 
the  speed  of  the  vessel,  Mr. 
Kingsley  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain many  specimens,  twelve 
knots  an  hour  being  a  pace 
sufficient  to  tear  off  the 
weed,  as  it  is  hauled  along- 
side, all  living  things  which 
are  not  rooted  to  it. 

He  got,  therefore,  no  Crus- 
tacea; neither  did  he  get  a 
single  specimen  of  the  cala- 
maries,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  cuttle-fish,  whose 
arms  carry  hooks  as  well  as 
suckers,  the  lingering  descendants  of  a  most 
ancient  form,  which  existed  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  era  of  the  shallow  oolitic  seas,  x 
or  y  thousand  years  ago.  The  ov\j  parasites 
he  obtained  were  a  tiny  curled  spirorbis,  a 
lepraria,  with  its  thousandfold  cells,  and  a 
tiny  polyp,  belonging  to  the  campanularias, 
with  a  creeping  stem,  which  sends  up  here 
and  there  a  yellow-stalked  bell. 

This  gulf-weed  has  not,  as  some  might 
fancy  from  its  name,  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  found  floating  be- 
tween the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  equatorial 
current,  drifting  slowly  about  ou  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  is  totally  unlike,  both  in 
its  nature  and  its  habits,  any  weed  found  in 
other  waters.  A  theory  exists,  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  calls  "  not  altogether  impossible," 
that  the  floating  fields  of  sargasso  mark  the 
site  of  an  Atlantic  continent,  sunk  ages  since, 
and  the  traveler  looks  upon  it  poetically  as  a 
waif  which  has  lost  long  ago  the  habit  of  cling- 
ing to  a  rock  or  sea  bottom,  and  propagates 
itself  forever  floating,  drifting  restlessly  back 
and  forth,  as  if  in  search  of  the  rocks  where 
it  once  grew. 

The  sargasso  is  of  a  rich  orange  hue,  and 
when  seen  floatinsr  in  fields  on  the  surface  of 
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the  water  appears  like  a  tan^lt^tl^  mass  (lotted 
with  tiny  yellow  spots ;  but  when  drawn 
fresh  from  the  Avater  and  enrefully  exam- 
ined, it  resembles  not  a  sea-weed  so  nnieh  as 
a  sprijj^  of  some  willow-leaved  shrub,  burden- 
ed with  yellow  berries,  large  and  small. 
Every  broken  bit  of  it  seeuis  growing  and 
throwing  out  ever  new  berries  and  leaves, 
or  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  nnist  be 
called  leaves  in  a  sea-weed.  It  must  bo  re- 
membered that  the  frond  of  a  sea-weed  is  not 
merely  leaf,  but  root  also ;  that  it  not  only 
breathes  air,  but  feeds  on  water;  and  that 
oven  the  so-called  root  by  which  a  sea-weed 
holds  to  the  rocks  is  really  only  an  anchor 
clinging  mechanically  to  the  stone,  but  not 
deriving,  as  the  root  of  a  land-plant  would, 
any  nourishment  from  it.  Therefore  it  is 
that  to  grow  while  uprooted  and  floating, 
though  impossible  to  most  laud-plants,  is 
easy  enough  to  many  sea-weeds,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  sargasso. 

The  flying-fish,  those  tiny  elves  of  the  sea, 
next  attract  the  attention  and  awaken  the 
delight  of  the  tourist.  Who  among  those 
familiar  with  tropical  seas  has  not  si>ent 
hours  of  lazy  enjoyment,  lounging  on  the 
vessel's  deck,  watching  the  flight  of  those 
airy  creatures,  passing  from  Avave  to  wave 
like  a  flash  of  silver  ?  We  scarcely  believe 
that  any  one  who  has  carefully  watched 
their   habits  will   affirm   that   their  wings 


possess  a  merely  balancing  power,  as  has 
been  stated  in  nnich  learned  writing  on  the 
subject.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  so  long 
a  flight  can  be  obtained  by  a  forward  rush 
under  water;  and,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  remarks, 
"  the  plain  fact  that  they  renew  their  flight 
after  touching,  and  only  tou(;hing,  the  sur- 
face would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  not 
due  only  to  the  original  im])etus,  for  that 
would  be  retiirded,  instead  of  being  quicken- 
ed, every  time  they  touched." 

After  two  weeks  of  pleasant  sailing  Mr. 
Kingsley  obtained  his  first  view  of  tropical 
shor(;s.  The  first  land  sighted  was  a  round- 
ed hill  sonui  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  which 
was  the  end  of  Virgin  Gorda,  St.  John  ap- 
pearing next  on  the  horizon,  then  Tortola, 
and,  last  of  all,  St.  Thomas ;  all  pink  and 
purple  in  the  sun,  and  warm  gray  in  the 
shadow,  which,  on  nearing  them,  changed 
to  the  richest  green  of  scrub  and  down,  with 
bright  yellow  and  rusty  rocks,  plainly  lava, 
in  low  cliffs  along  the  shore.  Every  where 
the  lava  cliffs  appeared  freshly  broken,  top- 
pling down  in  dust  and  boulders  ;  l)ut  there 
had,  apparently,  been  no  upheaval  since  the 
land  took  its  present  shape.  There  is  no 
trace  of  raised  beaches,  or  of  the  terraces 
which  would  have  inevitably  been  formed 
by  upheaval  on  the  soft  sides  of  the  lava 
hills.  The  uuHd)erless  deep  channels  which 
part  the  isles  and  islets  would  rather  mark 
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depression  still  going  on.  Most  beautiful, 
meanwhile,  are  the  Aviuding  channels  of 
blue  water,  like  land-locked  lakes,  which 
part  the  Virgins  from  each  other;  and 
beautiful  the  white  triangular  sails  of  the 
canoe-rigged  craft  which  beat  up  and  down 
them  through  strong  currents  and  cockling 
seas.  The  clear  air,  the  still,  soft  outlines, 
the  rich  and  yet  delicate  coloring,  stir  up  a 
sense  of  purity  and  freshness  and  peace  and 
cheerfulness,  such  as  is  awakened  by  certain 
views  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  shores. 

As  the  vessel  passed  along  into  the  nar- 
row channel  between  steep  green  hills,  lead- 
ing to  the  harbor,  at  the  head  of  which, 
piled  up  among  orange-trees,  were  the  scar- 
let and  purple  roofs  of  St.  Thomas,  all  the 


glory  and  richness  of  tropical  vegetation 
burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the  enthusiastic 
traveler.  Tall  aloes,  gray-blue  cerei,  fruit 
trees  with  dark,  bay-like  foliage,  crowned 
the  cliffs,  and  covered  with  wild,  luxuriant 
growth  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills.  Nature 
in  this  land  of  perpetual  summer  puts  forth 
her  powers  with  strange  eagerness,  conceal- 
ing with  the  growtli  of  a  single  month  every 
scar  which  man  in  his  clumsiness  leaves  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

And  now,  when  the  vessel  dropped  anchor 
in  the  sheltered  harbor,  came  the  moment  so 
long  wished  for,  when  the  dream  of  forty 
years  was  to  be  translated  into  fact  at  last, 
when  the  tourist's  feet  were  to  tread  tropical 
soil.     "With  the  true  enthusiasm  of  a  lover 
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of  natiin;,  he  avoided  the  town,  and,  taking 
a  small  boat  from  the  ship, rowed  to  a  white 
sand  l)eaeh  a  ([narter  of  a  mile  olf,  where  he 
leaped  ashore,  and  stood  for  a  time,  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  and  delijLjjht  at 
the  wonderful  wealth  of  life  hy  which  he 
was  surrounded.  He  says :  "  The  massive- 
ness,  the  stran<reness,  the  variety,  the  very 
length  of  the  young  and  still  growing  shoots 
was  a  wonder.  We  tried,  at  lirst  in  vain,  to 
fix  our  eyes  on  some  one  dominant  or  typical 
form,  wliile  every  form  was  clamoring,  as  it 
were,  to  be  looked  at,  and  a  fresh  dryad 
gazed  out  of  every  bush,  and  with  wooing 
eyes  asked  to  be  wooed  again.  Here  we  saw 
our  first  melocaetns,  and  our  first  night- 
bloAving  cerens,  creeping  over  the  rocks. 
We  found  our  first  tropic  orchid,  with  white, 
lilac,  and  purple  flowers  on  a  stalk  three  feet 
high.  We  saw  our  first  wild  pines  clinging 
parasitic  on  the  boughs  of  strange  trees,  or 
nestling  among  the  angularlimb-like  shoots 
of  the  colunniar  cerens.  We  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  poisonous  manchineel,  whose 
milky  juice,  by  mere  dropping  on  the  skin, 
burns  like  the  poisoned  tunic  of  Nessus,aud 
will  even,  when  the  head  is  injured  by  it, 
cause  blindness  and  death." 

Among  other  flowering  shrnbs  growing  in 
this  small  bit  of  earthly  paradise  were  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  frangipanni,  whose 
name  is  familiar  all  over  the  world  as  that 
of  a  delicate  and  favorite  toilet  perfume.  It 
is  described  as  a  tall  and  almost  leafless 
shrub,  with  thick,  fleshy  branches,  some  spe- 
cies bearing  white,  others  red  flowers,  which 
have  the  fragrance  peculiar  to  the  jasmine, 
the  tuberose,  the  orange,  the  night-flowering 
cereus,  and  some  other  delicate  tropical  blos- 
soms. But  Mr.  Kiiigsley's  time  in  this  en- 
chanting jspot  was  limited,  and  ho  rowed 
back  to  tiie  ship  over  a  bottom  of  w^hite 
sand,  on  which  were  patches  of  the  short 
manati-grass,one  of  the  few  flowering  j^lants 
which,  like  the  zostera,or  grass- wrack,  grows 
on  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

After  this  taste  of  tropical  enjoyment  Mr. 
Kiugsley  sailed  southward  down  the  islands, 
among  new  glories  and  wonders. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  volcanic 
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character  of  these  islands,  and  the  beauty 
and  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery  formed 
l)y  the  lofty  cones,  Avhose  sidcjs  are  scarred 
by  rents  and  fissures,  the  results  of  upheavals 
of  ages  long  past.  Passing  Saba,  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  and  St.  Kitt's  in  rapid  succession,  the 
traveler  arrives  at  Antigua,  which  is  lower, 
longer,  and  fljitter  than  the  other  islands,  but 
whose  subterranean  fires  are  still  in  active 
commotion,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent 
earthquakes  by  which  the  island  is  shaken. 
The  low  cliffs  of  ashes  and  volcanic  boulders 
are  not  inviting,  and  the  traveler  passed  on 
by  the  lonely  rock  of  Redonda  toward  a 
mighty  mountain,  the  sunnnit  of  which,  as 
he  approached  it,  lay  concealed  under  a 
sheet  of  cloud.     This  w^  as  Guadeloupe. 

Guadeloupe,  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
know',  consists,  j)roperly  speaking,  of  two 
islands,  divided  by  a  swamp  and  a  narrow 
salt-water  river.  The  eastward  half,  or 
Grande  Terre,  which  is  composed  of  marine 
strata,  is  hardly  seen  from  the  westward, 
and  then  only  at  a  <lis- 
tance,  first  behind  the 
Basse  Terre,  and  then 
behind  other  little  isl- 
ands. The  Saintes  and 
Marie  Galante.  But 
the  westward  island, 
rising  in  one  lofty  vol- 
canic mass,  is  perhaps, 
for  mere  grandeur,  the 
grandest  in  the  archi- 
p(5lago.  The  mount- 
ains —  amojig  which 
are,  it  is  said,  four- 
teen extinct  craters — 
range  upward  higher 
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aud  higher  toward  the  southern  end,  ^vith 
corries  and  glens  of  stupendous  size.  The 
forest  growths  are  of  great  magnificence. 
Tiny  knots  on  distant  cliff-tops,  when  looked 
at  through  the  glass,  are  found  to  lie  single 
trees  of  euornious  height  and  breadth.  Gul- 
lies hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  rushing  down- 
ward toward  the  sea,  represent  the  force  of 
the  torrents  which  have  helped,  through 
thousands  of  rainy  seasons,  to  scoop  them 
out  and  down. 


I      But  all  this  grandeur  and  richness  cnl- 

:  minates,  toward  the  southern  end,  in  one 
great  crater-peak  5000  feet  in  height,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lies  the  port  of  Basse  Terre,  or 

I  Bourg  St.  Eran^ois. 

Writing  of  the  mountain  of  Guadeloupe, 
which  stands  as  a  frowning  giant,  black  and 
terrible,  above  a  region  of  beauty  and  peace, 
Mr.  Kiugsley  indulges  in  a  bit  of  delicious 
description.     He  says : 

I      ''  We  never  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the 
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Soufeiere  entirely  free  from  clond.  The 
lower,  wilier,  and  more  ancient  crater  was 
generally  cle;vr :  bnt  out  of  the  miilst  of  it 
roee  a  second  cone  Imried  in  darkness  and 
mist.  Once  only  we  eanght  sight  of  part 
of  its  lip.  and  the  sj>eetacle  was  one  not  to 
be  forgotten.  The  sim  was  rising  behind 
the  hiUs.  The  purple  mountain  was  hacked 
by  clear  blue  sky.  High  above  it  hung 
sheets  of  onuige  cloud  lightetl  fivm  under- 
neath :  lower  down,  and  close  upon  the  hill- 
:o.-.  ourvetl  sheets  of  bright  white  misr.  and 
r  them,  again,  the  crtiter  wreatheil  with 
iir.tv  vapor.  :unong  which,  at  one  moment, 
we  could  discern  portions  of  its  lip:  not 
smooth,  like  that  of  Vesuvius,  but  broken 
into  awltiil  peaks  and  chasms  himdivds  of 
feet  in  height.  As  the  sun  rose,  level  lights 
of  golden  green  streamed  roimd  the  peak 
ric  n.t  and  left  over  the  downs :  but  only  for 
'  -ile.  As  the  sky-clouds  vanished  in  his 
-:*  mg  rays,  earth -clouds  rolled  up  below 
m>m  the  v:Uleys  l>ehind :  wreathetl  and  wel- 
tered about  the  great  black  teeth  of  the  cra- 
ter :  and  then,  sinking  rauong  them  and  be- 
-ow  them,  shn>uded  the  whole  cone  in  pur- 
:  -rkness  for  ihe  day :  while  in  the  fore- 
^-  v;:jJ  blaze<l  in  the  sunshine  broad  slopes 
of  cane-field:  below  them  again  the  town, 
with  handsome  houses  and  old-fashioned 
churches  and  convents*  dating  possibly  from 
the  seventeenth  century.  emlK»wered  in  man- 
gos. Tamarinds.  :uid  palmistes :   and  alons 


the  beach  a  market  beneath  a  row  of  trees, 
with  canoes  drawn  up  to  be  unladen,  and  gay 
dresses  of  every  hue.  The  surf"  whisperetl 
softly  on  the  beach.  The  cheerful  murmur 
of  voices  came  off  the  shore,  and  above  it  tht- 
tinkling  of  some  little  bell,  calling  good 
folks  to  early  mass.^ 

A  brillitint,  exquisite  picture,  bnt  one 
through  which  nms  the  sombre  element  of 
l>erpetnal  danger.  The  mountain  is  any 
thing  but  a  peaceful  neighbor.  In  the  erup- 
tion of  1T97  he  hurleil  out  vast  volumes  of 
pumice,  ashes,  and  sulphureous  vtipors,  and 
since  then  he  has  shown  an  ugly  and  uncer- 
tain humor.  Smoke  by  day.  and  fl;ime  by 
night — or  probably  that  light  reflected  fioni 
below  which  is  often  mistaken  for  flame  in 
volcanic  eruptions — have  been  seen  again 
and  again  above  the  crater:  and  the  awftil 
earthquake  of  1S43  proves  that  his  capacity 
for  mischief  is  unabated. 

Passing  southward,  and  landing  at  St. 
Lucia,  the  tourist  was  anxious  to  obtain 
si)ecimens  of  that  abominable  reptile,  the 
fer-de-lance.  or  rat-tailed  snake,  which  is 
the  pest  of  this  island,  as  well  as  of  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Martinique.  In  Great  Mar- 
tinique— so  the  French  say — it  is  dangerous 
to  travel  through  certain  woodlimds  on  ac- 
count of  this  reptile,  who  lies  along  a  bough, 
itnd  strikes,  without  provocation,  at  horse  or 
man.  This  statement  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration, as  in  St.  Lucia  such  is  not  the  case. 
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The  snake  attacks  no  oftener  than  other  ven- 
omous snakes — that  is,  when  trodden  on  or 
when  his  retreat  is  cut  off.  At  all  events,  it 
seems  easy  enough  to  kill  him.  These  fer- 
de-lances  are  a  great  pest  in  St.  Lucia,  and 
it  is  said  that  as  many  as  thirty  of  them 
were  killed  in  clearing  a  small  piece  of  land 
near  Government  House.  The  present  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has  offered  a  small  reward 
for  the  head  of  every  rat-tailed  snake  killed ; 
and  the  numher  brought  in  the  first  month 
was  almost  incredible.  Certainly  it  was 
high  time  to  make  a  crusade  against  these 
unwelcome  denizens.  According  to  a  gov- 
ernment report,  nineteen  persons  were  killed 
by  them  in  one  small  parish  in  the  year  1849 ; 
and  the  death,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
is,  when  it  befalls,  a  hideous  death  enough. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  snake,  so 
fatal  to  man,  has  no  power  against  another 
West  Indian  snake,  almost  equally  common, 
namely,  the  cribo.  This  brave  animal,  close- 
ly connected  with  the  common  water-snake, 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  a  welcome  guest  in 
West  Indian  houses,  because  he  clears  them 
of  rats.  He  is  some  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
black,  with  more  or  less  bright  yellow  about 
the  tail  and  under  the  stomach.  He  not 
only  faces  the  fer-de-lance,  who  is  often  as 
big  as  he,  but  kills  and  eats  him.  It  was 
but  recently  that  the  population  of  Care- 
nage  turned  out  to  see  a  fight  in  a  tree  be- 
tween a  erilio  and  a  fer-de-lance.  of  about 


ccpial  size,  which,  after  a  two  hours'  strug- 
gle, ended  in  the  cribo  swallowing  the  fer- 
de-lance  head  foremost.  But  when  he  had 
got  his  adversary  about  one-third  down,  the 
Creoles,  seeing  that  all  the  sport  was  over, 
rcAvarded  the  brave  cribo  by  killing  both, 
and  preserving  them  as  a  curiosity  in  spirits. 
Among  all  these  islands  St.  Lucia  may  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful ;  not  on 
account  of  the  size  or  form  of  its  central 
mass,  which  is  surpassed  by  that  of  several 
others,  but  on  account  of  those  two  extraor- 
dinary mountains  at  its  southwestern  end, 
which,  while  all  conical  hills  in  the  French 
islands  are  called  pitons,  bear  the  name  of 
The  Pitons  par  excellence.  From  most  ele- 
vated points  in  the  island  their  twin  peaks 
may  be  seen  jutting  up  over  the  other  hills, 
like,  according  to  irreverent  sailors,  the  tips 
of  a  donkey's  ears.  But  as  the  steamer  runs 
southward  along  the  shore  these  two  peaks 
open  out,  and  you  find  yourself  in  deep  wa- 
ter close  to  the  base  of  two  obelisks  rather 
than  mountains,  which  rise  sheer  out  of  the 
sea,  one  to  the  height  of  2710,  the  other  to 
that  of  2680  feet,  about  a  mile  from  each 
other.  Between  them  is  the  loveliest  little 
bay  ;  and  behind  them  green  wooded  slopes 
rise  toward  the  rearward  mountain  of  the 
Souffriere.  The  whole  glitters  clear  and 
keen  in  blazing  sunshine;  but  behind,  black 
depths  of  cloud  and  gray  sheets  of  rain 
shroud  all  the  central  highlands  in  mvsterv 
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and  sadness.  Beyond  them,  without  a  shore, 
spreads  the  open  sea.  At  the  back  of  these 
two  Pitons  is  the  Souftriere,  prol)ably  the  re- 
mains of  the  okl  crater,  now  fallen  in,  and 
only  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain,  as  the  steamer 
rnns  southward,  is  St.  Vincent ;  a  sin<;le  vol- 
canic peak,  like  St.  Kitt's  or  the  Basse  Terre 
of  Guadeloupe.  After  passing  St.  Vincent 
the  coui"se  lies  along  the  shores  of  The  Gren- 
adines. For  sixty  miles  long  low  islands 
of  quaint  fonns  and  euphonious  names — 
Becquia,  Mustiipie,  Cauonau,  Carriacou,  Isle 
de  Rhone — rise  a  few  hundred  feet  out  of 
the  unfathomable  sea,  bare  of  wood,  edged 
with  clitls  and  streaks  of  red  and  gray  rock. 
Their  nuud>er  is  counted  at  three  hundred. 
The  largest  of  them  all  is  not  8000  acres  in 
extent ;  the  smallest  about  600.  A  quiet 
prosperous  race  of  little  yeomen,  besides  a 
a  few  planters,  dwell  there  ;  the  latter  feed- 


j  iug  and  exporting  much  stock,  the  former 
much  provisions,  and  both  troubling  them- 
selves less  than  of  vore  with  sugar  and  cot- 


At  last  Trinidad,  which  is  the   southern 

termination  of  this  chain  of  islands,  ai)pear- 

ed  as  a  long  line  of  coast,  generally  level 

with  the  water's  edge,  and  green  with  man- 

I  groves  or  dotted  with  cocoa-palms  ;  and  the 

[  blue  sea,  stained  by  the  outpouring  waters 

,  of  the  Oi-inoco,  changed  to   a  foul  bottle- 

'  green.     There  was  South  America.     As  the 

steamer  stopped  at  last  in  Port  of  Spain,  her 

screw  whirled  up  from  the  bottom  clouds  of 

j  yellow   mud,  the    mingled   deposits  of  the 

j  Carony  and  the  Orinoco. 

j      Port  of  Spain,  like  most  tropical  cities, 

1  consists  of  straight,  level  streets,  lines  of 

,  low  houses  with  no  pretension  to  architect- 

;  ural  beauty,  evil  smells  of  all  descriptions. 

swarms  of  dogs,  vultures,  chickens,  and  goats, 
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THE   JiOTANIO   GARDENS,  PORT   OF   SPAIN. 

.and  multitudes   of  people  who    ars   doing  1  beings  in  Port  of  Spain  alone  witliout  visi- 
notliing.     There  are  said  to  he  8000  human  |  hie  means  of  suhsistence,  and  you  eougratu- 

late  the  city  on  being  such 
^  an  Elysium  that  people  can 

live  there — not  without  eat- 
ing, for  every  person  you  pass 
is  eating  something  or  other 
all  day  long  —  but  without 
working.  The  fact  is  tluit 
though  these  natives  will  eat 
as  nnich  and  more  than  a  Eu- 
ropean, if  they  can  get  it,  they 
can  do  well  without  food,  and 
feed,  as  do  the  Lazzaroni,  on 
mere  heat  and  ligiit.  The 
best  substitute  for  a  dinner 
is  a  sleep  under  a  south  wall 
in  the  blazing  sun  ;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  south  walls  in 
Port  of  Spain. 

But  oue  turns  from  the 
disgusting  sights  of  the  com- 
nu)n  street  to  feast  his  eyes 
on  the  luxuriant  paradise  of 
llowers  and  fruits  in  which 
the  whole  city  is  embowered. 
Bignonias,  roses, jasmine,  and 
all  varieties  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  vines  creep  and 
scrand)le  over  every  thing, 
and  on  every  side  rise  the 
palms,  towering  above  the 
lower  growths,  breaking 
tlirough  and,  as  it  were,  de- 
fying the  solt-rounded  forms 
lUK  MTTLE  ANT-EATER.  pf  the  broad-lcavcd  vegeta- 
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tion  by  the  stern  grace  of  their  simple  lines  ; 
the  immovable  pillar-stem  looking  the  more 
immovable  beneath  the  toss  and  lash  and 
flicker  of  the  long  leaves  as  they  awake  out 
of  their  sunlit  sleep,  and  rage  impatiently  for 
ji  while  before  the  mountain  gusts,  and  fall 
jisleep  again.  Like  a  Greek  statue  in  a  lux- 
urious drawing-room,  sharp  cut,  cold,  virgin- 
al ;  shaming,  by  the  grandeur  of  mere  form, 
the  voluptuousness  of  mere  color  ;  so  stands 
the  palm;  a  thing  to  be  Ayorshiped  rather 
than  to  be  loved. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  of  Port  of  Spain 
are  a  perfect  wilderness  of  vegetable  won- 
ders. Palms  from  every  quarter  of  the  troj)- 
ics  are  grouped  together  in  picturesque  ar- 
rangement ;  palms  with  smooth  stems,  or 
with  prickly  ones,  with  fan  leaves,  feather 
leaves,  leaves  (as  in  the  wine-palm)  like 
Venus's-hair  fern ;  some,  again,  like  the  co- 
corite,  almost  stemless,  rising  in  a  huge  os- 
trich plume,  which  tosses  in  the  land  breeze, 
till  the  long,  stiff  leaflets  seem  to  whirl  like 
the  spokes  of  a  green  glass  wheel. 

Strange,  indeed,  is  the  music  caused  by 
the  clashing  together  of  these  huge  leaves. 
They  creak  and  rattle  sadly  in  the  wind,  as 
if  perpetually  mourning  some  lost  treasure. 
Here,  also,  may  be  found  great  tamarind- 
trees,  and  the  sandbox,  whose  dried  seed- 
vessels  explode  with  a  noise  like  the  firing 
of  a  pistol.  Every  where  swarm  butterflies 
of  every  hue,  wasps  and  bees,  black  and 
brown  and  steel-blue,  building  their  delicate 
nests  in  every  corner.  Ants'  nests,  too, 
hang  from  the  boughs,  looking  like  huge 
hard  lumps  of  clay.  Lizards  run  about  the 
walks  in  plenty,  or  stretch  themselves  along 
the  branches  in  the  sun  ;  and  high  over  your 


TAMARIND. 


head,  in  the  topmost  boughs,  nois^^  paroquets 
scream  and  chatter  all  day  long. 

The  islands  of  the  Bocas,  or  Boca  de 
Monos,  as  they  were  called  by  the  ancient 
Spaniards,  in  honor  of  a  race  of  monkeys 
long  since  extinct,  are  situatcMl  at  a  short 
distance  from  Trinidad,  and  thither  went 
Mr.  Kingsley  to  see  tropical  coast  scenery, 
and  to  get,  if  possible,  some  guacharo  birds 
(pronounced  hnacharo). 

These  islands  are  of  a  peculiar  geological 
formation,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  sci- 
entific traveler.  On  approaching  the  first 
group  they  appear  like  isolated  remnants 
of  limestone,  the  biggest  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred yards  long  by  one  hundred  feet  high, 
channeled  and  honey-combed  into  strange 
shapes  by  rain  and  waves.  They  are  cov- 
ered almost  exclusively  by  matapalos,  which 
seemed  to  have  strangled  the  original  trees 
and  established  themselves  in  every  cranny 
of  the  rocks,  sending  out  arms,  legs,  fingers, 
ropes,  pillars,  and  what  not  of  live  hold- 
fasts over  every  rock  and  over  each  other, 
till  little  but  the  ubiquitous  seguine  and 
penguins  find  room  or  sustenance  among 
th(!m. 

A  little  farther  on  is  a  group  of  larger 
Bocas,  three  in  number.  In  an  exquisite 
little  land-locked  cove  the  travelers  beached 
their  boat,  and  sat  down  beneath  the  amber 
shade  of  the  palms  to  enjoy  tlie  scene  of 
natural  beauty  and  repose.  Right  and  left 
were  steep  rocks  wooded  down  almost  to 
the  sea,  and  worn  into  black  (-aves  and 
crannies,  festooned  with  the  night-blowing 
cereus,  which  crawls  about  with  hairy  green 
legs,  like  a  tangle  of  giant  si^iders. 

Scattered  all  about  on  the  shingle  were 
strange  shells,  bits  of  coral,  cocoa-nuts  and 
their  fragments,  the  round  scaly  fruit  of  the 
Mauritia  palm,  which  had  probably  floated 
across  the  gulf  from  the  forests  of  the  Ori- 
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noco  or  the  Caroiiy,  aiul  tlio  long  seeds  of  the 
mangrove,  in  shai)e  like  a  roach-lisher's  float, 
and  already  germinating,  their  leaves  show- 
ing at  the  upper  end,  a  tiny  root  at  the  low- 
er. In  that  shingle  they  will  not  take  root ; 
but  they  are  quite  ready  to  go  to  sea  again 
next  tide,  and  wander  on  for  weeks,  and  lor 
hundreds  of  miles,  till  they  run  ashore  at 
last  on  a  congenial  bed  of  mud,  throw  out 
spider  legs  right  and  left,  and  hide  the  foul 
mire  with  their  gay  green  leaves. 

On  a  little  strip  of  tlat  ground  behind  the 
beach  stood  a  three-roomed  cottage — of 
course  on  stilts — a  shed  which  serves  as  a 
kitchen,  and  a  third  ruined  building  tenant- 
ed mostly  by  lizards  and  creeping  flowers. 


'.  This  was  the  home  of  the  lord  of  the  cove,  a 
gallant  red-bearded  Scotsman,  with  a  head 
I  and  a  heart,  his  handsome  Creole  wife,  and 
i  lovely   brownish   children,   with    no    more 
!  clothes  on  than  they  could  help.     At   this 
hospitable  and  secluded  home  Mr.  Kingsley 
passed  the  night,  and,  as  often  happens  in 
the  tropics,  his  slumbers  were  not  altogeth- 
er undisturbed,  for  shortly  after  he  had  be- 
^  come  unconscious  of  the  chorus  of  toads  and 
j  cicadas   his   hammock   came    down  by   the 
'  head.     Next  there  rushed  down  the  mount- 
ain a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  made 
the  cocoa  leaves  fla])  and  creak  and  ratth' 
I  against  the  gable  of  the  house,  and  set  every 
i  door   and  window   banging  till  they  were 
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caught  and  brought  to  reason.  And  be- 
tween the  howls  of  the  wind  he  became 
aware  of  a  strange  noise  from  seaward — a 
booming,  or  rather  humming,  most  like  that 
which  a  locomotive  sometimes  makes  when 
blowing  off  steam.  It  was  faint  and  dis- 
tant, but  deep  and  strong  enough  to  set  one 
guessing  its  cause.  The  sea  beating  into 
caves  seemed  at  first  the  simplest  answer. 
But  the  water  was  so  still  on  this  side  of 
the  island  that  one  could  barely  hear  the 
lap  of  the  ripple  on  the  shingle  twenty 
yards  off,  and  the  nearest  surf  was  several 
miles  away  over  a  mountain  a  thousand  feet 
high.  Going  to  bathe  in  the  morning,  he 
heard  again,  in  perfect  calm,  the  same  mys- 
terious booming  sound,  and  discovered  that 
it  came  from  imder  the  water,  and  was 
made  by  that  famous  creature  known  as  the 
drum-fish,  which  frequents  all  trox)ical  sea- 
coasts. 

In  the  morning  early  he  rowed  away 
again,  full  of  longing,  but  not  of  hope,  of 
reaching  one  or  other  of  the  guacharo  caves ; 
but  the  tumbling  swells  coming  in  from  the 
outer  sea  precluded  all  chance  of  entering  a 
cave,  and  he  was  forced  to  row  away  with 
wistful  eyes,  and  leave  the  guacharo  in  un- 
disturbed repose.  These  birds  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits,  trooping  forth  from  their  sea- 
boimd  homes  especially  on  moonlight  nights 
to  feed  on  peculiar  kinds  of  nuts  and  fruits. 
They  are  very  difficult  to  capture,  and  when 
once  secured,  rarely  live  away  from  their 
natural  haunts. 

The  primeval  forest,  or  high  woods,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  tropics,  is  a  region  with  which, 
even  through  life -long  study,  one  could 
never  grow  familiar.  A  world  of  confusion 
and  mystery,  it  fills  the  beholder  with  awe 
and  terror.  One  is  afraid  at  first  to  venture 
in  fifty  yards,  and,  indeed,  w^ithout  a  comjiass 
and  skillfril  guide  one  must  be  lost  in  the 
first  ten  minutes,  such  a  sameness  is  there 
in  the  infinite  variety.  That  sameness  and 
variety  make  it  impossible  to  give  any  gen- 
eral sketch  of  a  forest.  Once  inside  "  you 
can  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees."  You 
can  only  wander  on  as  far  as  you  dare,  let- 
ting each  object  impress  itself  on  your  mind 
as  it  may,  and  carrying  away  a  confused  rec- 
ollection of  innumerable  perpendicular  lines, 
all  straining  upward,  in  fierce  competition, 
toward  the  light-food  far  above ;  and  next 
of  a  green  cloud,  or  rather  mist,  which  hov- 
ers round  your  head,  and  rises,  thickening 
and  thickening,  to  an  unknown  height.  The 
upward  lines  are  of  every  possible  thickness, 
and  of  almost  every  possible  hue ;  what  leaves 
they  bear,  being  for  the  most  part  on  the 
tips  of  the  twigs,  give  a  scattered,  mist-like 
appearance  to  the  und(;r  foliage.  The  strain- 
ing upward  of  all  growths  toward  the  air 
and  light  give  one  the  impression  at  first 
that  the  lower  forest  is  open,  and  so  it  is  in 
comparison  with  the  huge  mat  of  flowers, 
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vines,  and  branches  high  above  your  head. 
But  try  to  walk  through  it,  and  ten  steps 
undeceive  you.  Around  your  knees  are 
probably  mamures,  with  creeping  stems  and 
fan-shaped  leaves,  something  like  those  of 
a  young  cocoa-nut  palm.  You  try  to  brush 
through  them,  and  are  caught  up  instantly 
by  a  string  or  wire  belonging  to  some  other 
plant.  You  look  up  and  round ;  and  then 
you  find  that  the  air  is  full  of  wires — that 
you  are  hung  up  in  a  net-work  of  fine  branch- 
es belonging  to  half  a  dozen  different  sorts 
of  yo.uug  trees,  and  intertwined  with  as 
many  different  species  of  slender  creepers. 
You  thought  at  your  first  glance  among  the 
tree  stems  that  you  were  looking  through 
open  air;  you  find  that  you  are  looking 
through  a  labyrinth  of  wire  rigging,  and  must 
use  the  cutlass  right  and  left  at  every  five 
steps.  You  push  on  into  a  bed  of  strong,  sedge- 
like sclerias,  Avith  cutting  edges  to  their 
leaves.  It  is  well  for  you  if  they  are  only 
three  and  not  six  feet  high.  In  the  midst  of 
them  you  run  against  a  horizontal  stick,  tri- 
angular, rounded,  smooth,  green.  You  take  a 
glance  along  it  right  and  left,  and  see  no  end 
to  it  either  way,  but  gradually  discover  that 
it  is  the  leaf-stalk  of  a  young  cocorite  palm. 
The  leaf  is  five-and-twenty  feet  long,  and 
si)rings  from  a  huge  ostrich  plume,  which  is 
si)rawling  out  of  the  ground  and  up  above 
your  head  a  few  yards  off.  You  cut  the  leaf- 
stalk through  right  and  left,  and  walk  on,  to 
be  stopped  suddenly  (for  you  get  so  confused 
by  the  multitude  of  objects  that  you  never 
see  any  thing  till  you  run  against  it)  by  a 
gray  lichen-covered  bar  as  thick  as  your 
ankle.  You. follow  it  up  with  your  eye,  and 
find  it  entwine  itself  with  three  or  four  oth- 
er bars,  and  roll  over  with  them  in  great 
knots  and  festoons  and  loops  twenty  feet 
high,  and  then  go  up  with  them  into  the 
green  cloud  over  your  head,  and  vanish,  as 
if  a  giant  had  thrown  a  ship's  cables  into 
the  tree-tops.  At  another  of  the  loops, 
about  as  thick  as  your  arm,  your  companion, 
if  you  have  a  forester  with  you,  will  spring 
joyfully.  With  a  few  blows  of  his  cutlass 
he  will  sever  it  as  high  up  as  he  can  reach, 
and  again  below,  some  three  feet  down; 
and,  while  you  arc  wondering  at  this  seem- 
ingly wanton  destruction,  he  lifts  the  bar 
on  high,  throws  his  head  back,  and  pours 
down  his  thirsty  throat  a  pint  or  more  of 
pure  cold  water.  This  hidden  treasure  is, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  ascending  sap, 
or,  rather,  the  ascending  pure  rain-water 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and 
is  hurrying  aloft  to  be  elaborated  into  sap 
and  leaf  and  flower  and  fruit  and  fresh  tis- 
sue for  the  very  stem  up  which  it  originally 
climbed ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  wood- 
man cuts  the  water-vine  through  first  at  the 
top  of  the  piece  which  he  wants,  and  not  at 
the  bottom ;  for  so  rapid  is  the  ascent  of  the 
saj)  that  if  he  cut  the  stem  below,  the  water 
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would  have  all  fled  upward  before  lie  could 
cut  it  oif  above. 

Far  above  your  bead,  supported  by  a  mat 
of  gigantic  brauclies,  is  a  whole  green  gar- 
den of  vegetation,  the  home  of  many  monk- 
eys, burly  red  howler  and  tiny  peevish 
sapajou,  living  aloft  in  absolute  security. 
They  may  peer  down  at  you  through  cracks 
in  their  green  mansion,  but  you  can  not 
peer  up  at  them.  You  look  up  into  the 
green  cloud,  and  long  for  a  moment  to  be  a 
monkey.  Has  he  not  all  the  treasures  of 
the  tropics  at  command  ? — fruits  grown  ready 
for  his  taking,  and  the  i^arrots,  humming- 
birds, flowers,  and  eternal  warmth  and  sun- 
shine for  delicious  company ! 

You  look  upward  at  the  aerial  garden  far 
above  you,  and  wonder  whence  it  has  sprung. 
You  scramble  round  the  tree  to  find,  if  pos- 
sible, some  token  of  connection  with  the 
soil  below.  You  find  nothing.  The  tree 
trunk  is  smooth  and  free  from  climbers ; 
and  that  mass  of  verdure  may  belong  x^ossi- 
bly  to  the  very  cables  which  you  met  ascend- 
ing into  the  green  cloud  twenty  or  thii'ty 
yards  back,  or  to  that  impenetrable  tangle, 
a  dozen  yards  on,  which  has  clhnbed  a  small 
tree,  and  then  a  talier  one  again,  and  then  a 
tall  )i  still,  till  it  has  climbed  out  of  sight. 
And  what  are  their  species  ?  what  are  their 
families  ?  Who  knows  ?  Not  even  the  most 
experienced  woodman  or  botanist  can  tell 
you  the  names  of  plants  of  which  he  only 
sees  the  stems.  The  leaves,  the  flowers,  the 
fruit,  can  only  be  examined  by  felling  the 
tree ;  and  not  even  always  then,  for  some- 
tunes  the  tree  when  cut  refuses  to  fall,  linked 
as  it  is  by  chains  of  liane  to  all  the  trees 
around. 

And  what  is  that  delicious  scent  about 
the  air  ?  Vanilla ;  and  up  that  stem  zigzags 
the  green,  fleshy  chain  of  the  vanilla  orchis. 
The  scented  i)ods  hang  far  above  out  of  yoiu- 
reach. 

Soon  you  will  be  struck  by  the  variety  of 
the  vegetation,  and  will  recollect,  what  you 
have  often  heard,  that  social  plants  are  rare 
in  tlie  tropic  forests.  Certainly  they  are 
rare  in  Trinidad,  where  the  only  instances 
of  social  trees  are  the  Moras  and  the  Moriche 
palms.  Northern  forests  are  usually  made 
uj)  of  one  dominant  plant — of  firs  or  of 
pines,  of  oaks  or  of  beeches.  But  here  no 
two  xflants  are  alike.  Stems  rough,  smooth, 
prickly,  round,  fluted,  stilted,  upright,  slop- 
ing, branched,  arched,  jointed,  opposite- 
leaved,  alternate-leaved,  leafless,  or  cover- 
ed with  leaves  of  every  conceivable  pat- 
tern, are  jumbled  together  till  the  eye  and 
brain  are  tired  of  continually  asking  "What 
next  ?''  The  stems  are  of  every  color — cop- 
per, pink,  gray,  green,  brown,  black  as  if 
biu-ned,  marbled  with  lichens,  many  of  them 
silvery  white,  gleaming  afar  in  the  bush, 
furred  with  mosses  and  delicate  creeping 
film-ferns,  or    laced   Mith    the    air-roots  of 


some  parasite  aloft.  Up  this  stem  «cram- 
bles  a  climbing  seguine ;  up  the  next  an- 
other creeper  quite  diflerent ;  ajid  so  on. 
through  all  the  infinite  variety  of  troi)ical 
vines. 

Another  fact  will  soon  force  itself  on 
your  attention.  The  soil  is  furrowed  evers' 
where  by  holes ;  by  graves,  some  two  or 
three  feet  wide  and  deep,  and  of  uncertain 
length  and  shape,  often  wandering  about  for 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  running  confusedly 
into  each  other.  They  are  not  the  work  of 
man,  nor  of  an  animal ;  for  no  earth  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  out  of  them.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  dry  graves  you  sometimes  see 
a  decaying  root ;  but  most  of  them  are  full 
of  water,  and  of  tiny  fish  also.  These 
graves  are,  some  of  them,  plainly  quite  new. 
Some,  again,  are  very  old,  for  trees  of  all 
sizes  are  growing  in  them  and  over  them. 

What  makes  them  ?  A  question  not  easi- 
ly answered;  but  the  shrewdest  foresters 
say  that  they  have  held  the  roots  of  trees 
now  dead.  Either  the  tree  has  fallen  and 
torn  its  roots  out  of  the  ground,  or  the  roots 
and  stumps  have  rotted  in  their  place,  and 
the  soil  above  them  has  fallen  in. 

But  they  must  decay  very  quickly,  these 
roots,  to  leave  their  quite  fresh  graves  thus 
i  empty ;  and — now  one    thinks  of  it — how 
I  few  ftiUen  trees,  or  even  dead  sticks,  there 
[  are  lying  about  in  the  high  woods ! 
I      There  are  forests  in  North  America  through 
'  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  make  way, 
so  high  are  i^iled  up,  among  the  still  grow- 
j  ing  trees,  dead  logs  in  every  stage  of  decay. 
]  And  here,  in  a  forest  equally  ancient,  every 
plant  is  growing  out  of  the  bare  yellow  loam. 
Most  strange,  until  you  remember  that  you 
1  are  in  one  of  nature's  hottest  and  damj^est 
;  laboratories.     Nearly  eighty  inches  of  year- 
ly rain  and  more  than  eighty  degrees  of  per- 
petual heat  make  swift  work  with  vegetable 
fibre,  which,  in    a    colder    climate,  would 
crumble  into  leaf  mould,  or  perhaps  change 
into  peat.    This  zone  of  illimitable  sun-force 
destroys  as  swiftly  as  it  generates,  and  gen- 
erates again  as  swiftly  as  it  destroys.     Here 
when  the  forest  giant  falls,  with  the  crack- 
ing of  the  roots  below,  and  the  lianes  aloft 
rattliug  like  musketry  through  the  woods, 
till   the    great    trunk    comes    down    upon 
the  forest  floor  with  a  boom  as  of  a  heavy 
gim,  the    genial  rain   and  genial  heat   act 
upon  the  fallen  monarch  imtil  all  the  tan- 
gled ruiu  of  lianes  and  parasites,  and  the 
boughs  and  leaves,  melt  swiftly  and  peace- 
fully away  into  the  water  and  carbonic  acid 
and  simlight  out  of  which  they  were  created 
at   first,  to  be    absorbed   instantly  by  the 
green  leaves  around,  and,  transmuted  into 
fresh  forms  of  beauty,  leave  not  a  wreck 
behimh 

Some  thu'ty-six  miles  south  from  Port  of 
Spain  lies  the  famous  Pitch  Lake,  covering 
a  space  of  ninety-niue  acres,  and  containing 
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millions  of  tons  of  so-called  pitch.  It  is 
situated  in  the  La  Brea  district,  the  whole 
of  which  is  of  bituminous  character,  much 
of  the  ground  looking  like  an  asphalt  pave- 
ment, half  overgrown  with  marsh-loving 
weeds,  whose  roots  feed  in  the  slopi^y  water 
overlying  the  i^itch.  The  whole  air  is  per- 
vaded with  a  smell  of  bitumen,  and  on  ap- 
proaching the  lake  the  evil  odors  grow  op- 
pressive and  sickening.  The  pitch,  how- 
ever, certainly  does  not  injure  vegetation, 
though  plants  will  not  grow  actually  in  it. 
La  Brea  is  famous  for  many  kinds  of  trop- 
ical growths.  Pine-apples,  for  example,  are 
brought  here  to  special  perfection.  They 
grow  about  any  where,  clinging  to  the 
patches  of  rich  brown  soil,  seemingly  un- 
mindful of  the  pitch  spewing  and  swealing 
out  of  the  earth  in  odd  wreaths  and  lumjis. 
Even  on  the  very  shores  of  the  lake  itself 
are  groups  of  Moriche  fan-palms  and  thick 
undergrowths  of  cocorite. 

The  surface  of  this  Stygian  pool,  glaring 
and  glittering  in  the  sun,  x)resents  a  most 
singular  appearance.  The  black  mass  of 
asi)halt  is  divided  by  narrow  channels  of 
clear  water  into  hundreds  of  isolated  patch- 
es, as  if  huge  foul  blotches  were  dotted  all 
over  the  surface  of  a  lake  of  sparkling  clear- 
ness. Straggling  along  in  the  centre  are  a 
number  of  small  islands,  covered  with  thick 
low  scrub,  near  which  is  the  very  fountain 
of  foulness,  the  jilace  where  the  asphalt  is 
still  oozing  up.  The  pitch  here  is  yellow 
and  white  with  sulphiu'  foam ;  so  are  the 
water-channels ;  and  out  of  both  water  and 
pitch  innumerable  bubbles  of  gas  arise, 
loathsome  to  the  smell.  On  dipping  one's 
hands  into  this  liquid  pitch  one  is  astonish- 
ed to  find  that  it  does  not  soil  the  fingers. 
The  old  proverb  that  one  can  not  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled  haiipily  does 
not  stand  true  here,  or  the  i^la^e  would  be 
still  more  loathsome  than  now.  It  may  be 
scraped  up  and  moulded  into  any  shax^e  you 
will,  but  nothing  is  left  on  the  baud  save 
clean  gray  mud  and  water.  It  may  be 
kneaded  for  an  hoiu-  before  the  nuid  be  suf- 
ficiently driven  out  of  it  to  make  it  sticky. 
This  very  abundance  of  earthy  matter  it  is 
which,  while  it  keeps  the  pitch  from  soiling, 
makes  it  far  less  valuable  than  it  would  be 
if  it  were  pure. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  whence  this  earthy 
matter  (twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.)  comes. 
Throughout  the  neighborhood  the  ground  is 
full,  to  the  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet,  of  coaly 
and  asi)haltic  substances.  Layers  of  sand- 
stone or  of  shale  containing  this  decayed 
vegetable  alternate  with  layers  which  con- 
tain none.  And  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
coaly  matter  is  continually  changing  into  as- 
phalt and  oil,  and  then  working  its  way  up- 
ward through  every  crack  and  i)ore  to  escape 
from  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent soil,  it  must  needs  carry  up  with  it 


innumerable  particles  of  the  soils  through 
which  it  i)asscs. 

Another  object  of  much  interest  is  the  mud 
volcano  lying  in  one  of  the  central  districts 
of  Trinidad.  Landing  at  the  port  of  San 
Fernando,  the  hill  of  which  forms  a  beacon 
by  sea  and  land  for  many  a  mile  around,  ]Mi\ 
Kingsley  started  on  horseback  up  into  the 
thick  forest.  He  had  many  adventm^es, 
floundering  in  sloughs  of  mud  and  clay, 
sliding  down  banks,  and  jumping  broad 
gidlies,  trusting  more  to  the  sagacity  of  his 
horse,  a  little  brown  cob  of  the  tropics,  than 
to  his  own  horsemanship.  But  at  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  object  of  his  search — 
the  Salse,  or  mud  volcano.  Out  of  a  hut 
half  buried  in  verdure,  on  the  edge  of  a  little 
clearing,  there  timibled  a  quaint  little  old 
black  man,  cutlass  in  hand,  who,  without 
being  asked,  went  on  ahead  as  guide.  Crook- 
backed,  round-shouldered,  his  only  dress  a 
ragged  shirt  and  tattered  pair  of  drawers,  he 
had  evidently  thriven  upon  the  forest  life  for 
many  a  year.  He  did  not  walk  nor  run,  but 
tumbled  along  in  front,  his  bare  feet  plash- 
ing from  log  to  log  and  mud-heap  to  mud- 
heap,  his  gray  woolly  head  wagging  right 
and  left,  and  his  cutlass  brushing  almost  in- 
stinctively at  every  bough  he  x)assed,  while 
he  turned  round  every  moment  to  jabber 
something,  usually  in  Creole  French. 

He  led  up  and  down,  and  at  last  over  a 
flat  of  rich  muddy  ground,  full  of  huge  trees, 
and  of  their  roots  likewise,  where  there  was 
no  path  at  all.  The  solitude  was  awful ;  so 
was  the  darkness  of  the  shade ;  so  was  the 
stifling  heat.  At  length  appeared  an  open- 
ing in  the  trees,  and  the  little  man  quicken- 
ed his  pace,  and  stopped  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, not  unmixed  with  awe,  on  the  edge 
of  a  circular  pool  of  mud  and  water  some 
two  or  three  acres  in  extent. 

"Dere  do  debbil's  wood-yard,"  said  he, 
with  somewhat  bated  breath.  A  more  dole- 
ful, uncanny,  half-made  spot  could  not  well 
be  found.  The  sad  forest  ringed  it  round 
with  a  green  wall,  feathered  down  to  the 
ugly  mud,  on  which,  partly  x^erhaps  from  its 
saltness,  partly  from  the  changeableuess  of 
the  surface,  no  plant  would  grow,  save  a  few 
herbs  and  creepers  which  love  the  brackish 
Avater.  Only  here  and  there  an  echites  had 
crawled  out  of  the  wood  and  lay  along  the 
ground,  its  long  shoots  gay  with  large  cream- 
colored  flowers  and  pairs  of  glossy  leaves ; 
and  on  it  and  on  some  dead  brush -wood 
grew  a  lovely  little  parasitic  orchis,  an  on- 
cidium,  with  tiny  fans  of  leaves,  and  flowers 
like  swarms  of  yellow  butterflies. 

There  was  no  track  of  man,  not  even  a 
hunter's  foot-pnnt,  but  instead  tracks  of 
beasts  in  plenty.  Deer,  quenco,  and  lapo, 
with  smallsr  animals,  had  been  treading  up 
and  down,  probably  attracted  by  the  salt- 
water. They  were  safe  enough,  the  old  man 
said.     No  himter  dare  approach  the  spot. 
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There  were  "  too  mucli  jumbies"  here ;  and 
when  a  wish  was  exx^ressed  to  lie  out  there 
some  night  in  the  hope  of  good  sliooting,  the 
negro  shook  his  head.  He  woukl  ''  not  do 
that  for  all  the  world.  De  debhil  come  out 
here  at  night  and  walk  about ;"  and  he  was 
filled  with  terror  at  the  idea  that  any  human 
being  would  run  the  risk  of  encountering 
such  an  august  i^ersonage. 

AValking  out  upon  the  mud,  which  was 
mostly  hard  enough,  past  shallow  pools  of 
brackish  water  smelling  of  asphalt,  one  ar- 
rives at  a  group  of  little  mud  volcanoes  on 
the  further  side.  These  curious  oi)euings 
into  the  nether  world  are  not  j^ermanent. 
They  choke  uj)  after  a  while,  and  fiesh  ones 
appear  in  another  part  of  the  area,  thus 
keeping  the  whole  clear  of  plants. 

They  are  each  some  two  or  three  feet  high, 
of  the  very  finest  mud,  which  leaves  no  feel- 
ing of  grit  on  the  fingers  or  tongue,  and 
dries,  of  course,  rapidly  in  the  sun.  On  the 
top  or  near  the  top  of  each  is  a  round  hole, 
a  finger's  breadth,  polished  to  exceeding- 
smoothness,  and  running  down  through  the 
cone.  From  each  oozes  perpetually,  with  a 
clicking  noise  of  gas  bubbles,  water,  and 
mud ;  and  now  and  then,  losing  their  tem- 
per, '  hey  spurt  out  their  dirt  to  a  considera- 
ble height ;  and  at  times  even  flame  is  said 
to  appear.  But  the  most  puzzling  thing 
about  the  iilace  is,  that  out  of  the  mud 
comes  uj),  not  jumbies,  but  a  multitude  of 
small  stones,  like  no  stones  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Concretions  of  iron  sand  are 
found,  and  scales  which  seemed  to  have 
peeled  ofi"  them ;  and  pebbles,  quartzose,  or 
jasper,  or  like  in  appearance  to  flint ;  but 
all  evidently  long  rolled  on  a  sea-beach. 
All  these  must  be  brought  up  from  a  con- 
siderable depth  by  the  force  of  the  same 
gases  which  make  the  little  mud  vol- 
canoes. 

Returning  from  his  inspection  of  the 
Salse,  an  object  on  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Kingsley 
— namely,  two  or  three  large  trees,  fi'om 
which  dangled  a  multitude  of  the  pend- 
ent nests  of  the  merles,  birds  of  the  size 
of  a  jackdaw,  brown  and  yellow,  and 
mocking-birds,  too,  of  no  small  ability. 
The  pouches,  two  feet  long  and  more, 
swayed  in  the  breeze,  fastened  to  the 
end  of  the  boughs  with  a  few  threads. 
Each  had,  about  half-way  down,  an 
opening  into  the  round  sac  below,  in 
and  out  of  which  the  merles  crept  and 
fluttered,  talking  all  the  while  in  twenty 
different  notes.  Most  tropic  bii'ds  hide 
their  nests  carefully  in  the  bush ;  the 
merles  hang  theirs  fearlessly  in  the  most 
exposed  situations,  finding  that  they  are 
protected  enough  from  monkeys,  wild- 
cats, and  gato-melaos  (a  sort  of  ferret) 
by  being  hung  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bough. 


Another  object  of  interest  seen  on  tho 
beach  near  San  Fernando  was  a  party*  of 
calling -crabs,  who  had  been  down  to  the 
water  to  fish,  and  were  scuttling  up  to  their 
burrows  among  the  mangrove  roots,  their 
long- stalked  eyes  standing  upright  like  a 
pair  of  opera-glasses,  and  the  long  single  arm 
brandished  with  frightful  menaces.  The 
calling-crab  is  a  very  moderate-sized  individ- 
ual, with  his  two  eyes  each  on  a  footstalk  half 
as  long  as  the  breadth  of  his  body.  'S'STien  at 
rest  he  carries  his  eyes  as  epaulets,  and  peeps 
out  at  the  joint  of  each  shoulder.  But  when 
business  is  to  be  done,  the  eye-stalks  jump 
bolt  upright  side  by  side,  like  a  pair  of  little 
light-houses,  and  survey  the  field  of  battle  in 
a  fashion  utterly  ludicrous.  Moreover,  as  if 
he  were  not  ridiculous  enough  even  thus,  he 
is  like  a  small  man  gifted  with  one  arm  of 
Hercules,  and  another  of  Tom  Thimib.  One 
of  his  claw  arms,  generally  the  left,  has 
dwindled  to  a  mere  nothing,  and  is  not  seen, 
while  along  the  whole  front  of  his  shell  lies 
folded  one  mighty  right  arm,  on  which  he 
trusts  ;  and  with  that  arm,  when  danger  ap- 
pears, he  beckons  the  enemy  to  come  on 
with  such  wild  defiance  that  he  has  gained 
therefrom  the  name  of  Gelasinuis  vocans — 
"the  calling  laughable."  He  is,  as  might 
be  guessed,  a  shrewd  fighter,  holding  his 
long  arm  across  his  body,  and  fencing  and 
biting  therewith  swiftly  and  shar^ily  enough. 
Moreover,  he  is  a  respectable  animal,  and  has 
a  wife,  and  takes  care  of  her ;  and  to  see 
him  in  his  glory  he  should  be  watched  sit- 
ting in  the  mouth  of  his  birrrow,  his  spouse 
packed  safe  behind  him  inside,  while  he 
beckons  and  brandishes,  proclaiming  to  all 
passers-by  the  treasure  which  he  protects, 
while  he  defies  them  to  touch  it. 

A  large  branch  of  tropical  industry  is  the 
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manufacture  of  various  articles  of  commerce 
fi'om  the  productions  of  tlie  cocoa-palm. 
These  cocoas,  although  probably  not  indioe- 
nous  in  the  West  Indies,  have  thorouohly 
naturalized  themselves  there,  and  grow  free- 
ly, requiring-  uo  cultivation,  propagating 
themselves  perpetually.  Every  nujt  which 
falls  and  lies  throws  out,  during  the  wet 
season,  its  roots  into  the  sand,  and  is  ready 
to  take  the  place  of  its  parent  when  the  old 
tree  dies  down. 

About  thirty  to  lifty  feet  is  the  average 
height  of  those  cocoa-palms.  They  never 
spring  upright  from  the  ground.  The  butt 
curves,  indeed  lies  almost  horizontal  in  some 
cases,  for  the  lowest  two  or  three  yards ;  and 
The  whole  stem,  up  to  the  top,  is  inclined  to 
lean  ;  aud  it  matters  not  toAvard  which  quar- 
ter, for  they  lean  as  often  toward  the  wind 
as  from  it,  crossing  each  other  very  grace- 
fully. The  cocal  (as  these  palm  mu'series 
are  called)  which  'Mr.  Kiugsley  visited  lay 
along  a  tiat.  sandy,  surf-beaten  shore,  stretch- 
ing in  one  grand  curve  over  foiu'teen  miles 
in  length.  He  rode  along,  mile  after  mile, 
in  that  peculiar  amber  and  topaz  shade  cast 
by  the  cocoas,  and  over  beach  shingle  cover- 
ed with  bivalves  of  delicate  purple,  speci- 
mens of  corallines  and  brittle  sea-urchins, 
and  many  varieties  of  tropical  sea-side  beauty. 

After  sunset,  as  the  tieeting  Southern  twi- 
light was  fast  deepening  into  night,  he  be- 
came aware  of  lights  through  the  trees,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  the  collection  of  dwell- 
ings, barns,  sheds,  aud  engine-houses  com- 
prising the  cocoa-works. 

Here  during  the  night  his  sliunbers  were 
disturbed  by  a  detestable  voice  shouting 
*•  Hut-hut  tut-tut''  close  by  his  window.  The 
soimd  was  repeated  again  aud  again,  and  he 
learned  the  next  morning  that  it  was  the  cry 
of  a  large  goat-sucker,  which  goes  among 
the  negroes  by  the  name  of  jumby-bird. 
This  bird  is  believed  by  the  superstitious 
blacks  to  be  in  close  league  with  the  devil, 
and  they  consider  an  encounter  with  him  at 
night  to  be  a  sure  precursor  of  death.  Con- 
sequently the  cry  of  "  Dar  one  great  jumby- 
bird  a-comin'-'  is  enough  to  set  all  the  ne- 
groes of  the  cocal  flying  at  full  speed  over 
the  sand  in  search  of  a  place  of  shelter 
where  the  glaring  eye  of  the  jumby-bird  is 
not  likely  to  penetrate. 

The  next  morning  Avas'spent  in  inspecting 
the  works,  aud  in  studying  the  mysteries  of 
cocoa-nut  growth.  On  all  sides  the  negroes 
were  busy  splitting  the  cocoa-nuts  with  a 
single  blow  of  that  all-useful  cutlass,  which 
they  handle  with  surprising  dexterity  and 
force,  tlu'owing  the  thick  husks  on  one  side, 
the  fi-uit  on  the  other.  The  husk  is  then 
carded  out  by  machinery  into  its  component 
fibres  for  cocoa-rope  matting,  coir-rope,  sad- 
dle-stuffing, brushes,  aud  a  dozen  other  uses ; 
while  the  fi'uit  is  crushed  down  for  the  sake 
-of  its  oil.     Being  thiisty,  one  has  only  to 


!  turn  to  the  nearest  cocoa-tree  and  beckon 

!  to  a  negTO,  who  skillfully  scrambles  up  the 

!  stem  like  a  moukey,  and  throws  down  plen- 

I  ty  of  green  nuts. 

Two  or  three  blows  with  the  cutlass  at 
the  small  end  of  the  nut  cut  oft'  not  only  the 

[  pith-coat,  but  the  point  of  the  shell,  and  dis- 
close— the  nut  being  held  carefully  upright 
meanwhile — a  cavity  full  of  perfectly  clear 

.  water,  slightly  sweet  and  deliciously  cool, 
the  pith-coat  being  a  good  non-conductor  of 

^  heat.  After  draining  this  natural  cup  you 
are  presented  with  a  spoon  made  fi-om  the 
rind  with  which  to  scoop  out  and  eat  the 

!  cream  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  shell. 

'  The  construction  and  germination  of  these 
famous  and  royal  nuts  is  a  mystery  and  a 
mii-acle  well  worth  considering.     Searching 

,  among  the  cream  layers  at  the  larger  end  of 

j  the  mit  you  will  tind.  gradually  separating 
itself  from  the  mass,  a  little  white  lump,  like 

I  the  stalk  of  a  very  young  mushroom.     That 

'  is  the  ovule.  In  that  lies  the  life  of  the  fu- 
ture tree.  How  that  life  works  according 
to  its  kind,  who  can  tell  ?  What  it  does  is 
this  :  it  is  locked  up  inside  a  hard,  woody 

'  shell,  and  outside  that  shell  are  several  ineh- 

'  es  of  tough,  tangled  fibre.     How  can  it  get 

I  cut,  as  soft  and  seemingly  helpless  as  a  baby's 

i  finger  ? 

I  All  know  that  there  are  three  eyes  in  the 
monkey's  face,  as  the  children  call  it,  at  the 
butt  of  the  nut.  Two  of  these  eyes  are 
blind  and  filled  up  with  hard  wood.     They 

!  are  rudiments — hiuts — that  the  nut  ought 

:  to  have,  perhaps  had,  uncounted  ages  since, 
not  one  ovule,  but  three,  the  type  number  in 
palms.  One  ovule  alone  is  left,  and  that  is 
opposite  the  one  eye  which  is  less  blind  than 
the  rest — the  eye  which  a  school-boy  feels 

'  for  with  his  knife  when  he  wants  to  get  out 

I  the  milk. 

As  the  nut  lies  upon  the  sand,  in  shade 
and  rain  and  heat,  that  baby's  finger  begius 

'  boring  its  way  with  unerring  aim  out  of  the 
weakest  eye.     Soft  itself,  yet  with  immense 

'  wedging  power,  from  the  gradual  accretion 
of  tiny  cells,  it  pierces  the  wood,  and  then 
rends  right  and  left  the  tough  fibrous  coat. 
The   baby's  finger  protrudes  at  last,  and 

'  curves  upward  toward  the  light  to  com- 
mence the  campaign  of  life ;  but  it  has 
meanwhile   established,  like   a  good  strat- 

■  egist,  a  safe  base  of  operations  in  its  rear 
from  Avhich  to  draw  supplies.  Into  the  al- 
buminous cream  which  lines  the  sheU,  and 

'■  into  the  cavity  where  the  milk  once  was,  it 
throws  out  white  fibrous  vessels,  which  -^at 

'  up  the  albumen  for  it,  aud  at  last  line  the 

I  whole  inside  of  the  shell  with  a  white  pith. 

j  The  albmuen  gives  it  food  wherewith  to 
grow  upward  and  downward.    U]>ward,  the 

j  white  plumule  hardens  into  what  will  be  a 

i  stem;  the  one  white  cotyledon  which  sheathes 

!  it  develops  into  a  llat,  ribbed,  forked,  green 

'  leaf,  sheathing  it  still ;  and  above  it  fi'esh 
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leavcH,  sheathing  always  at  their  bases,  be- 
gin to  form  a  tiny  crown,  and  assume  each, 
more  and  more,  the  pinnate  form  of  the 
usual  cocoa  leaf.  But  long  ere  this,  from  the 
butt  of  the  white  plumule  just  outside  the 
nut,  white  threads  of  root  have  struck 
down  into  the  sand;  and  so  the  nut  lies, 
chained  to  the  ground  by  a  bridge-like 
cord,  which  drains  its  albumen  through 
the  monkey's  eye  into  the  young  i)lant. 
After  a  few  months  the  draining  of  the  nut 
is  complete,  the  cord  dries  up  and  parts, 
and  the  little  x^kant,  having  got  all  it  can 
out  of  its  poor  wet-nurse,  casts  licr  ungrate- 
fully off  to  wither  on  the  sand;  while  it 
grows  uj)  into  a  stately  tree,  which  will  be- 
gin to  bear  fruit  in  six  or  seven  years,  and 
thenceforth  continue,  flowering  and  fruiting 
the  whole  year  round,  without  a  pause,  for 
sixty  years  and  more. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Valencia  and  San  Josef, 
through  which  Mr.  Kingsley  passed  on  his 
return  to  Port  of  Spain,  are  extensive  plan- 
tations of  cacao,  from  whose  nuts  chocolate 
is  manufactured. 

The  cacao-bush  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  common  nut-tree,  with  very  large,  long 


leaves.  Each  tree  is  trained  to  a  single  stem. 
Among  them,  at  some  twenty  yards  apart, 
are  the  stems  of  a  tree  looking  much  like  an 
ash.  They  are  bois  immortelles,  fifty  or  six- 
ty feet  high,  one  blaze  of  vermilion  against 
the  blue  sky.  Those  who  have  stood  under 
a  Lombardy  poplar  in  early  spring,  and  look- 
ed up  at  its  buds  and  twigs,  showing  like 
pink  coral,  and  have  felt  the  beauty  of  the 
sight,  can  imagine  faintly  the  majestic  glory 
of  these  '^  madres  de  cacao" — cacao-mothers, 
as  they  call  them  here,  because  their  shade 
shelters  the  cacao-trees,  while  the  dew  col- 
lected by  their  leaves  keeps  the  ground  be- 
low always  damp.  The  cacao  pods,  or  cacao 
nibs,  are  brilliant  in  coloring,  and  appear 
like  clumps  of  gay  flowers  of  crimson  or 
yellow  or  green  clinging  to  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  bushes.  They  are  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  small  hand,  closed,  with  the 
fuigers  straight  out.  When  ripe  they  are 
picked  to  pieces  by  the  hands  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  seeds  laid  on  a  cloth  in  the  sun  to 


dry.  When  thoroughly  dried  they  are  care- 
fully assorted,  the  better  quality  separated 
from  the  worse,  and  at  last  sent  doNviion 
mule-back  to  the  sea,  from  there  to  be  shipj^ed 
all  over  the  world. 

Passing  through  regions  of  pro%isiofi 
ground,, the  traveler  saw  growing  in  great 
abundance  many  fruits  and  vegetables 
known  only  by  name  outside  of  the  trop- 
ics ;  the  bread-fruit-tree,  with  huge  green 
fruit  and  deeply  cut  leaves  a  foot  or  more 
across;  the  mango,  avocado  pear,  mammee 
sapota,  and  guava,  from  the  fruit  of  which 
last  is  made  the  well-known  sweetmeat, 
guava  jelly. 

Between  the  banana  and  plantain  it  is 
hard  for  a  stranger's  eye  to  distinguish 
the  difference,  which  practically  is  that  the 
plantain  bears  large  fruits  wliich  require 
cooking,  the  banana  smaller  and  sweeter 
fruits,  which  are  eaten  raw.  As  for  the 
plant  on  which  they  grow,  no  mere  words 
can  picture  the  simple  beauty  of  its  form. 
The  lush  fat  green  stem ;  the  crown  of  huge 
leaves,  tiilling  over  in  graceful  curves ;  and 
below,  the  whorls  of  green  or  golden  fruit, 
with  the  i)urple  heart  of  flowers  dangliug 
below  them.  This  splendid  ob- 
ject is  the  product  of  a  few 
months,  the  whole  growth  and 
death  taking  place  in  the  short 
space  of  one  year,  during  which 
time  one  plant  will  bear  from  thir- 
ty to  sixty  pounds  of  rich  food. 

Yams,     ochra,     sweet  -  potato, 
with  its  creeping  plants  covered 
with    purple,    convolvulus  -  like 
flowers,   grow   with    almost    no 
cultivation,  and  the  West  Indian 
peasant  finds  some  excuse  for  his 
idleness  in  the  f;ict  that  so  little 
exertion  is  required  to  prociu-e 
his  necessities. 
But  Mr.  Kingsley's  weeks  of  travel  were 
di-awing  to  a  close,  and  at  last  he  set  sail 
from  Port  of  Spain,  and  passed  up  the  isl- 
ands out  toward  the  northern  sea.     With 
wistful  eyes  he  watched  the  sun  by  day,  and 
Venus  and  the  moon  by  night,  sink  down 
into  the  gulf,  to   lighten  lands   he   might, 
j  perhaps,   never    see    again.      The    "warm 
Champagne"  atmosphere   grew   sharp   and 
I  chilly,  and  low   ahead,  with   the  pointers 
I  horizontal,  glimmered  the  cold  pole-star,  for 
which  he  was  steering,  out  of  the  summer 
.  into  the  winter  once  more. 

The  monotony  of  the  homeward  voyage 

^  was  somewhat  relieved  by  watching  the  lit- 

I  tie  wild  beasts  which  some  of  the  ship's  com- 

j  pany  were  endeavoring  to  carry  alive  to  a 

foreign  country :    an  unsuccessful  attempt 

in  most  cases,  as  it  proved.  ■ 

The  little  alligator,  who  was  kept  in  a  tub 
on  the  cabin  floor,  awoke  one  night  with 
doleful  wails,  and  was  discovered  dead  in 
the  morning.    A  curiously  marked  ant-eater 
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BREAD-FETJIT, 


from  tlio  Isthmus  of  Panama  departed  next. 
As  no  ants  were  procurable  it  was  fed  on 
raw  yolk  of  egg,  which  it  contrived  to  suck 
in  with  its  long  tongue.  But  the  nourish- 
ment obtained  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  stand  the  cold,  and  it  succumbed  before 
the  first  Northern  blasts.  This  animal  can 
be  carried  North  only  in  warm  weather. 

Some  monkeys  and  parrots  fared  better, 
and  one  kinkajou  was  so  lively  that  ho  sev- 
eral times  got  loose  and  displayed  his  nat- 
ural inclinations  by  dashing  about  between- 
decks  in  search  of  rats,  to  the  great  terror 
of  the  stewardess,  who  looked-  upon  him  as 
a  loose  wild  beast.  Colder  and  colder  grew 
the  wind,  lower  the  sun,  darker  the  cloud- 
world  overhead ;  and  glooming  dim  through 


the  fog  appeared  the  coast-outlines  of  En- 
gland. 

The  harsh  and  keen  wind  of  the  North  was 
not  i)leasant  after  the  balmy  and  spicy  air 
of  the  tropics,  and  in  closing  Mr.  Kingsley 
says:  "At  first,  I  must  confess,  an  English 
winter  was  a  change  for  the  worse.  Fine 
old  oaks  and  beeches  looked  to  us,  fresh 
from  ceibas  and  balatas,  like  leafless  brooms 
stuck  into  the  ground  by  their  handles; 
while  the  want  of  light  Avas  for  some  days 
painful  and  depressing.  But  we  had  done 
it.  As  the  king  in  the  old  play  says, '  What 
has  been,  has  been,  and  I've  had  my  hour.' 
At  last  we  had  seen  it,  and  we  could  not 
unsco  it.  We  could  not  not  have  been  in 
the  tropics." 


SWEET-POTATO. 
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WHY  MUGGINS  WAS  KEPT. 


lyrUGGINS!" 


While  I  was  marveling  at  so  pecul- 
iar an  appellation,  a  broad-faced,  stout,  half- 
witted-looking individual  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  was  dispatched  by  Briuton  for 
matches.  He  presently  returned,  smiling, 
with  a  bunch  of  tooth-picks  in  his  hand. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise  (for  I  remembered 
Brinton  as  rather  a  stern,  severe  man),  in- 
stead of  getting  a  sound  scolding,  he  was 
merely  informed  of  his  error  and  sent  back 
to  rectify  it. 

I  am  fond  of  eliminating  romance  from 
common  materials  —  proud  of  so  doing,  I 
might  say,  for  I  sometimes  flatter  myself  I 
have  an  especial  gift  that  way.  It  struck 
me  that  Muggins  might  be  a  romance  in  dis- 
guise, so  I  remarked,  with  an  affectation  of 
carelessness, 

"Why  do  you  keep  such  a  crazy  fellow  as 
that  about  the  house,  John?  Aren't  you 
afraid  he  might  do  a  mischief  some  day  ?" 

Brinton's  answer  was  delayed  by  the  re- 
appearance of  Muggins,  this  time  with  the 
matches.  Meanwhile  I  reflected  that  my 
question  might  be  imprudent ;  for  although 
John  and  I  had  been  boys  together,  we  had 
scarcely  seen  each  other  since ;  and  besides, 
that  sw^eet,  delightful  Mrs.  Brinton  was  sit- 
ting close  by  me.  So  I  resolved  to  ex- 
plain. 

"  You  remember  my  weakness,  John ;  and 
I'm  sure  I  can't  be  wrong  in  thinking  that 
some  interesting  story  is  attached  to  your 
connection  with  this  Muggins.  Ah !  you 
smile.  I  thought  it  was  so.  Now  tell  it, 
like  a  good  fellow." 

Brinton  looked  at  me  fixedly  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  at  the  smoke  of  the  outward- 
bound  steamer  just  vanishing  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  then  at  his  wife,  all  the  time 
with  a  musing,  thoughtful  smile  glimmering 
over  his  face.     At  last  he  said : 

"You're  a  keen  observer,  Simpson.  You 
deserve  a  story,  and  you  shall  have  this  one. 
My  dear,"  he  added,  to  Mrs.  Brinton,  "won't 
you  go  and  see  about  our  supper  ?"  Mrs.  B., 
with  what  seemed  a  half-deprecating  glance 
at  him,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  somewhat  reluct- 
ant farewell  smile  at  me,  accepted  this  deli- 
cate dismissal,  and  retked,  like  an  angel  in 
white  muslin,  as  she  was. 

"You  see,"  explained  John,  "what  I'm  go- 
mg  to  tell  you  involves  speaking  of  my  lii'st 
love  experience,  and  you  understand — " 

I  understood  perfectly.  As  I  have  said, 
Brinton  and  I  had  been  friends  at  college, 
and  had  exchanged  many  a  youthful  couli- 
dence  there.  But  since  then  our  paths  had 
widely  diverged,  and  while  I  had  been  a 
traveler,  and  withal  somewhat  of  a  student 
and  recluse,  Brinton  had  risen  high  in  the 
world,  had  married,  and  cliildi\  n  were  about 
him.     To-day  we  who  parted  youtlis  met  as 


bearded  men,  with  a  vista  of  years  lengthen- 
ing behind  us.  Yet  I  had  found  Brinton  al- 
most unchanged — grave,  somewhat  haugiity 
of  mauner,  with  native  force  and  independ- 
ence in  all  he  did  or  said,  yet  warm-hearted 
and  energetic,  with  a  low,  deep  voice,  and  a 
firm  grip  of  the  hand.  I  was  gratified  to 
find  his  confidence  iii  me  unimpaired,  and 
appreciated  the  delicacy  which  would  spare 
his  wife  the  embaiTassment  of  listening  to 
the  story  of  some  previous  attachment. 
And  I  was  all  ears  for  the  story. 

"  It  happened  about  eight  years  ago,'*  be- 
gan Brinton,  placing  his  feet  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill, folding  his  arms,  and  gazing  con- 
templatively out  to  sea.  "I  had  had  Mug- 
gins, at  that  time,  about  four  years — ever 
since  I  had  driven  over  him,  a  boy,  in  the 
street,  and  knocked  out  of  him  what  little 
brains  ever  were  in  him.  That  incident, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  always  devoted 
to  me,  had  been  the  causes  of  my  retaining 
liim  in  my  service  thus  far;  but  it  was  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  speak 
that  he  j)erf6rmed  for  me  that  extraordinary 
service  which  no  kindness  of  mine  can  ever 
re  J)  ay." 

Here  my  friend  paused,  and  pulled  at  his 
black,  bristling  mustache  a  while  in  silence. 
Though  much  interested  at  so  suggestive  a 
commencement  to  my  romance,  I  forbore  to 
interrupt  him,  and  he  soon  resumed. 

"  We'd  been  traveling  some  months  in 
Eiu'ope.  I  met  a  Miss  Rupert  and  her  fiither 
there — Southerners,  with  all  the  fine  and 
generous  traits  of  their  race  ;  and  though 
we  were  politically  at  swords'  i^oints,  we 
ultimately  became  inseparable  friends.  In- 
deed, Miss  Rupert  and  I  were  engaged  to  be 
married.  I  don't  mind  confessing  now,"  said 
Briuton,  lowering  his  voice,  "  that  I  loved 
her  with  my  whole  heart.  She  was  beauti- 
ful, proud,  tender,  fiery,  afiectiouate  —  you 
know  what  I  mean.  Though  oiu-  tempera- 
ments were  as  dissimilar  as  possible,  we  met 
and  sympathized  on  all  vital  points.  And 
she  loved  me  as  only  such  a  woman  can  love, 
idealizing  me  till  I  was  a  fit  subject  for 
adoration ;  and  I  let  her  do  it  to  her  heart's 
content,  knowing  that  time  would  set  her 
right.  And  so  it  did,  rather  sooner  than  I 
expected. 

"  We  were  traveling  in  Egypt,  as  I  said — " 

"  You  said  Eiu"ope,"  ventured  I. 

"Of  course — I  mean  Europe,"  said  Brin- 
ton, hastily.  "  It  all  liapx)ened  so  long  ago 
that  my  memory  has  become  a  little  rusty. 
Well,  we  were  in  Geneva  about  the  latter 
part  of  'May,  and,  of  coiu'se,  we  were  perfect- 
ly happy.  We  were  delighted  with  every 
thing,  for  we  were  every  thing  to  each  other. 
And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  certain  Polish 
count,  who  in  some  way  became  acquainted 
with  us,  our  happiness  might  have  been  un- 
interrupted to  the  present  day." 

This  seemed  to  me  a  sinsiular  remark  for 
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a  married  man,  and  a  man  like  Brinton,  to 
make  ;  but  I  forbore  to  interrupt. 

"  The  count's  name,"  continued  John,  was 
Grodjinski ;  one  of  those  graceful,  elegantly 
mannered  fellows,  with  a  great  deal  of  aris- 
tocratic breeding  and  polish,  and  very  little 
honorable  reputation  of  any  kind  —  among 
women  especially.  He  was  very  attentive 
to  Miss  Kupert,  who  set  it  all  down  to  '  the 
way'  of  foreigners ;  quite  correct,  no  doubt, 
but  it's  a  way  I  didn't  apiirove  of.  Well,  not 
to  make  a  long  story  of  it,  we  all  four  went 
one  night  to  a  grand  ball  given  there.  Miss 
Eupert  looked  superbly,  dressed  as  only  a 
Southerner  can  dress ;  indeed — for  you  know 
I'm  a  little  old-fashioned — I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  let  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her 
neck  and  arms  be  left  rather  more  to  the 
imagination.  The  count  had  danced  several 
times  with  her  during  the  evening,  and  as  I 
was  standing  in  the  hall  waiting  for  her  to 
come  out  after  the  ball  was  over,  he  stejiped 
up  to  me  and  whispered  something  in  my 
ear.  I  won't  rejieat  what  he  said,  but  it 
embodied  a  gross  insult  to  Miss  Rupert,  and 
through  her  to  me.  It  could  only  be  answer- 
ed by  a  blow,  and  it  was  so  I  answered  it, 
striking  him  full  in  his  smooth,  pale,  inso- 
lent face.  The  blood  spurted  from  his  cheek 
over  my  hand,  and  his  cool  smile  changed  to 
a  look  of  deadly  malice.  Of  course  it  created 
considerable  disturbance ;  but  I  haven't  any 
very  distinct  remembrance  of  what  followed 
till  I  found  myself  in  the  carriage,  driving 
home  with  the  Ruperts. 

"Well,  of  course  they  were  anxious  to 
know  all  about  it,  and  I  told  them  all  I 
could,  omitting,  however,  to  mention  that 
Polinski  had  insulted  me  only  by  insulting- 
Miss  Rupert." 

"  '  Po?inski !' "  said  I,  timidly,  "  I  thought 
it  was  Grodjinski." 

"  So  it  was ;  I  believe  you  are  right !"  ex- 
claimed John ;  "but  the  fact  is,  all  I  remem- 
ber about  his  name  is  that  it  ended  in  in  ski. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  call  him  Inski,  and 
let  the  first  half  of  his  name  go." 

Of  course  I  acquiesced,  and  he  went  on. 

"  Well — but  where  was  I  ?  Oh !  I  remem- 
ber ;  about  the  insult.  When  I  got  through 
telling  the  story  Mr.  Rupert  said : 

"  ^  I  am  very  sorry  it  happened,  John, 
though  I  dare  say  you  acted  rightly  and  as 
I  should  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 
But — you  know  the  count's  reputation.' 

"  Supposing  he  meant  his  bad  name  among 
women,  I  replied,  '  I  certainly  do,  Sir,  and 
perhaps  I  struck  him  the  harder  on  that  ac- 
count.' 

"Mr.  Rupert  took  my  hand,  pressed  it 
silently,  and  then  said : 

"  '  I  know  you'll  do  yourself  honor  in  any 
case,  John,  and  I  only  hope  your  good  for- 
tune may  equal  your  courage.' " 

"What  did  he  mean  by  that?"  inquired  I. 

"  Just  what  I  asked  myself,"  said  Brinton ; 


"  but  before  I  had  time  to  ask  him  the  car- 
riage drew  up  at  the  hotel,  and  he  walked 
off,  saying  he  would  give  '  us  young  people' 
a  chance  to  say  a  few  words  to  each  other. 
I  noticed  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
were  traces  of  tears  in  Miss  Rupert's  eyes, 
and  her  hand  trembled  on  my  arm.  '  What's 
the  matter,  dear  V  I  asked.  She  clung  to  me, 
convTilsively  almost,  for  a  few  moments, 
unable  to  speak,  as  it  seemed.  At  last  she 
looked  up  in  my  face. 

"  ^  Don't  mind  my  foolishness,  John,'  she 
said  ;  and  though  her  voice  was  steady  and 
her  lip  firm,  the  effort  filled  her  eyes  again. 
'  Don't  fear,  I'll  be  as  brave  and  calm  as  you 
when  the  time  comes.  But  it's  all  so  sud- 
den ;  and,  oh,  my  darling,  the  risk  will  be 
so  great !' 

"  '  What  risk  V  said  I,  puzzled  again. 

" '  Now,  John  dear,  don't  hesitate  to  put 
confidence  in  me.  Indeed,  I  can  bear  any 
thing  almost.  See  how  brave  I  am !'  and  she 
looked  up  with  a  heart-rending  little  smile. 
'Now  won't  you  promise  to-  tell  me  every 
thing,  darling?' 

"  I  was  at  my  wit's  end  then.  '  Mj  dear,' 
said  I,  seriously, '  there's  nothing  to  tell  that 
you  don't  know  already.  What  is  it  you 
want  to  know  V 

" '  Oh,  of  course  it  hasn't  come  yet,'  said 
she,  apparently  half  hurt :  '  what  I  mean  is, 
that  you  should  tell  me  as  soon  as  it  does. 
It  would  be  far  better,  dear,  than  to  wait 
till  afterward,  when — '  her  voice  faltered — 
'it  may  be  too  late.' 

" '  Well,'  said  I,  trusting  to  time  to  clear 
up  the  misunderstanding  Avhich  I  saw  exist- 
ed between  us,  'I'll  promise  to  tell  you 
whatever  happens  as  soon  as  I  know  it  my- 
self.' That  seemed  to  satisfy  her  somewhat, 
and,  soon  after,  Mr.  Rupert  came  back,  and 
we  all  retired. 

"  It  certainly  was  very  stupid  and  thick- 
headed of  me,"  commented  Brinton  at  this 
poiL\t,  rubbing  his  chin  thoughtfully  ;  "  but 
then,  you  know,  I  was  young,  and  having 
been  bred  a  Northerner,  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  some  European  customs.  But 
next'  morning  a  cool,  quiet  sort  of  fellow, 
with  patent-leather  boots,  was  ushered  into 
my  room  as  I  was  putting  the  finishing 
touclies  to  my  toilet,  and  handed  me  a  neat 
envelope,  the  contents  of  which  explained 
the  whole  mj'stery  most  satisfactorily — the 
old  gentleman's  compliments,  the  anxiety 
of  his  daughter,  and  all.  It  was  a  challenge 
from  the  count !" 

Here  Brinton  made  an  impressive  pause, 
and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  expected  me  to 
say  something.  So  I  remarked,  apprecia- 
tingly : 

"  I  see,  of  course ;  and  the  Ruperts,  being 
Southerners,  had  foreseen  it  all  along.  Yes, 
yes !  Ey-the-way,  John,"  added  I,  with  a 
smile,  "that  reminds  me  of  when  we  were 
boys,  and  you  used  to  vow  that   uotliiiig 
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ever  would  induce  you  to  light  a  duel.  I 
8aid  tlicu  tliat  circumstances  would  arise  to 
force  you  into  it,  and  you  see  I  was  right." 

It  seemed  to  mo  that  John's  expression 
changed ;  ho  didn't  appear  i)leased,  and 
Avithal  there  was  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face. 
I  was  beginning  to  fear  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take, wlien  all  at  once  his  countenance 
cleared  again. 

"  I  remember  the  vow  you  allude  to,  Simp- 
son," said  he ;  "  and  I  remembered  it  then. 
I  refused  the  challenge !" 

I  was  speecldess.  I  confess  I  am  a  timid 
man,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  in 
such  a  cause,  even  /  Avould  not  have  hes- 
itated to  exchange  shots.  Erintou,  I  think, 
divined  what  was  passing  in  my  mind ;  he 
leaned  out  of  the  window  and  turned  away 
his  face — to  conceal  his  emotion,  perhaps  ; 
for  when  he  resumed  his  position  his  cheeks 
and  forehead  were  much  Hushed. 

"  Yes,"  continu«ed  he,  "  I  refused ;  and  lost 
no  time  in  informing  the  cool,  quiet  fellow 
of  my  decision.  I  need  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe to  v/o?t,"  Avitli  a  meaning  look  at  me, 
"his  expression  as  he  said: 

"  ^Monsieur's  aj^ology  will,  then,  be  made 
in  j)erson  V 

"'I've  no  apology  to  make.  Tell  the 
count,  if  the  occasion  should  recur,  I  shall 
act  licecisely  in  the  same  manner.' 

"  Horror,  amazement,  and  disdain  were  in 
voice  and  aspect  as  he  rejoined: 

" '  Monsieiu^  understands  what  he  is  to  ex- 
liect,  then,'  and  withdrew  with  a  contempt- 
uous glare.  Ami  when,  a  few  minutes  after- 
w^ard,  I  descended  to  breakfast,  the  covert 
insolence  in  the  air  of  the  landlord  as  he 
bowed  to  mo  at  the  door,  and  the  stares, 
whispers,  and  smiles  of  several  groups  I 
l)assed  showed  me  how  unpleasant  some  of 
the  consecpiences  would  be.  But  I  sat  down 
at  table  with  the  Ruperts,  feeling  sure  that 
they,  at  any  rate,  would  appreciate  and 
honor  my  motives.  I  determined  to  break 
the  news  at  once. 

" '  I  received  a  challenge  from  the  count 
this  morning.' 

" '  I  know  it,  my  dear  John,'  said  Mr. 
Rupert,  eagerly,  while  his  daughter's  eyes 
Avero  iixed  upon  me  with  a  i^roud,  loving, 
anxious  look  that  almost  made  me  regret 
the  course  I  had  taken.  '  I  saw  his  second 
leave  the  house  just  now.  I  am  an  old  man, 
Sir,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  trust  me  to  act 
for  you,  I — ' 

"  '  Thank  you,  Sir ;  but  there's  no  need. 
I've  declined  the  challenge.' 

"  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  several  mo- 
ments. Mr.  Rupert  upset  his  cottee-cup. 
Miss  Rupert,  evidently  much  agitated,  fell 
back  in  her  chair,  paling  and  Hushing  by 
turns.     At  last  Mr.  Rupert  spoke  again  : 

"  '  If  you  say  this  jokingly,  John,  or  out  of 
consideration  for  my  daughters  feelings,  let 
me  tell  vou  vou  are  acting  unwiselv.     She 


has  the  old  Rupert  blood  in  her  veins.  Sir, 
and,  much  as  she  loves  you,  would  i-ather 
see  you  dead  than  disgraced.  So  speak  out 
and  tell  us  all  about  it.' 

"I  felt  a  little  nettled  at  the  proud,  §e- 
vere  tone  in  which  the  old  man  said  this. 

"  *  Understand  me,  then,  once  for  all.  I've 
refused  either  to  try  to  kill  this  man  or  let 
him  attempt  my  life.  I  never  believed  it 
right  to  settle  a  quarrel  in  that  way,  and  I 
won't  change  my  principles  now  because  I 
happen  to  be  the  one  involved.  I  counted 
the  cost  of  this  step,  and  knew  what  I  mighr 
lose  bj-  it ;  but  not  even  that  loss  shall  alter 
my  resolve.' 

"'  I  looked  to  Miss  Rupert  for  sympathy  as 
I  spoke ;  but  her  eyes  had  a  gleam  half  of 
anger,  half  of  contempt,  and  her  mouth  was 
set  with  an  expression  at  once  of  disgust 
and  bitter  disai)pointment.  It  was  her  fa- 
ther who  si^oke. 

"  '■  I  see  you  have  anticipated  what  I  was 
about  to  say,  Mr.  Brinton.  "We  evidently 
differ  very  essentially  on  some  points.  I'm 
glad  we've  come  to  an  understanding  in 
time.  It  only  remains  to  say — I  speak  for 
my  daughter  as  well  as  myself — that  you 
Avill  do  us  a  favor  by  forgetting  we  ever 
were  acquainted.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
a  man  who  doesn't  know  how  to  take  care 
of  his  own  honor  will  be  no  fit  guardian  of 
a  woman's.     Good-morning,  Sir.' 

"  He  rose  from  the  table,  gave  Miss  Rupert 
his  arm,  and  they  moved  off.  But  I  wouldn't 
give  it  up  so,  and,  after  a  moment,  rose  and 
followed  them.  I  overtook  them  in  the 
hall,  Avhich  happened  to  be  empty,  and 
touched  her  on  the  arm. 

"Til  take  my  dismissal  in  yoiu'  own 
words,  not  otherwise.' 

"  She  turned  round  and  faced  me,  the 
blood  rushing  ui>  into  her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head. '■  Go  on,  father,'  she  said ;  ^  I'll  follow 
directly.'  She  came  close  up  to  me,  and  look- 
ed me  straight  in  the  eyes,  her  own  blazing. 

"  '  Do  vou  refuse  to  fight  this  duel  V 

" '  Yes> 

"' '  Ai-e  vou  a  coward  ?' 

"To  I  look  like  one?' 

"She  laughed  bitterly.  'I've  not  been 
accustomed  to  see  cowards;  but  I  sha'n't 
soon  forget  how  one  looks  now.  O  God! 
I  wish  I  had  killed  you  or  myself  before  I 
ever  knew !  And  you  daren't  even  confess 
it.  You  talk  of  j)rincq)IeP  she  laughed 
again.  '  And  yet  you  presumed  to  love  me; 
and" —  she  hesitated,  but  went  on  desperate- 
ly— 'yes,  and  I  loved  you  with  all  my  soul: 
no,  not  you,  but  what  I  believed  you  Avere. 
How  I  pity  you,  you  poor  creatiu'c  !'  She  be- 
gan to  cry  hysterically,  but  checked  herself 
by  a  great  effort.  '  Go,  and  never  come  back 
till  I  send  for  you !'  With  that  last  cut  she 
turned  away. 

"  '  Till  then,'  I  said,  '  I  never  will.'  And 
so  we  parted." 
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Brinton  looked  at  nie :  Ms  face  Tvorked 
strangely,  as  if  lie  were  atteinptmg  to  smoth- 
er some  strong  emotion.  And,  I  confess,  I 
■was  very  much  aftected  myself.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  romantic  interest,  too,  in  Miss 
Kupert;  all  the  more  because  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  tender  feeling  toward  Mrs.  Brin- 
ton. "What  strange  things  we  human  beings 
are!  And  that  brought  Muggins  into  my 
mind  once  more. 

"  But  what  was  the  service  Muggins  did 
you  ?"  I  inquired. 

Brinton  started.  Coidd  he  have  forgotten 
him  too? 

''  Oh !''  said  he,  working  thoughtfully  at 
his  mustache.  "  Yes —  Well,  we're  com- 
ing to  him.  Did  I  tell  you  why  I  left  Geneva 
by  the  same  route  the  Euperts  and  I  had 
previously  intended  to  travel  f 

"You  didn't  say  you  left  at  all,"  retiu^n- 
edl. 

"Oh,  well,  of  course  I  had  to  do  that, 
you  know.  It  never  would  do  to  stay  there 
after  all  that  I  think  the  reason  must  have 
been  that  my  mind,  being  in  a  half-stunned 
condition,  followed  out  i:)lans  iDreviously  con- 
ceived, instead  of  originating  any  thing.  At 
all  events,  so  it  was.  I  sent  on  my  trunks 
before,  and  Muggins  and  I  started  the  same 
afternoon  to  make  the  trip  on  foot.  Our 
road  led  us  through  much  grand  scenery, 
and,  in  particular,  one  magnificent  pass.  I 
dare  say  you  know  the  one  I  refer  to,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Geneva  ?" 

I  miu-mured  assent,  though  the  fact  was 
that  in  all  my  visits  to  Geneva  I  had  never 
seen  or  even  heard  of  it.  But  I  didn't  like 
to  display  my  ignorance. 

"  Well,"  continued  Brinton,  "  off  we  went. 
I  saw  nothing  either  of  the  Euperts  or  the 
count,  but  Muggins  was  communicative. 

"^Saw  black  man  to-day,  Mr.  John.'  It 
was  by  this  term  he  always  dignified  Inski, 
who  possessed  copious  black  whiskers. 

"  ^  ^\^lat  was  he  doing  V 

" '  Talking  to  lady  and  gentleman.'  The 
Euperts  went  by  no  other  name  in  his  vocab- 
ulary. 

"I  didn't  like  this;  it  looked  as  if  the 
count  were  making  profit  out  of  my  dis- 
grace— no  difficult  matter,  you  know,  for  a 
man  of  his  address.  My  refusal  of  his  chal- 
lenge would  go  a  long  way  toward  procur- 
ing for  himself  the  favor  I  had  lost.  Mug- 
gins interrupted  my  gloomy  reflections  by 
volunteering  again : 

"  '  Going  away  to-morrow.' 

"'Who?     The  Euperts?' 

"Muggins  nodded.  'Black  man  too,' he 
added. 

" '  How  do  you  know  ?'  I  asked ;  for  I 
thought  it  might  all  be  some  crazy  illusion 
of  his. 

" '  Saw  black  man  tell  cook,'  responded 
Muggins.  He  always  dignified  hotel-keeijers 
by  this  title. 


"  '  Where  is  he  going  with  them  V  But 
on  this  point  Muggins  couldn't  enlighten 
me.     He  knew  nothing  fmther. 

"Well,  you  may  imagine  I  felt  rather  cut 
up  about  it :  it  was  bad  enough  to  lose  her, 
without  having  the  count  step  into  my  shoes. 
I  almost  resolved  to  go  back  and  fight  him, 
after  all.  But  I  ke^^t  on,  notwithstanding, 
and  stoi^jjcd  for  the  night  at  a  waj'-side  cot- 
tage about  twenty  miles  irom  Geneva." 

"You  crossed  the  pass  that  afternoon, 
then  ?"  said  I. 

Brinton  looked  at  me  inquiringly  for  a 
moment,  as  if  he  didn't  know  what  I  was 
talking  about.  Then  he  took  his  feet  down 
from  the  window-sill,  and  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  said : 

"  Oh,  did  I  say  twenty  ?  I  meant  twelve ; 
but  it's  so  long  ago,  you  know." 

"Of  course,  my  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  I, 
feeling  ashamed  that  I  should  appear  so 
hypercritical;  "the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world !"  And  I  made  uj)  my  mind  not 
to  say  another  word. 

"Next  morning,"  continued  Brinton,  re- 
placing his  feet  on  the  window-sill,  "  after  a 
good  night's  rest,  we  set  out  afresh,  and  soon 
aj;)proached  the  pass.  There  was  a  carriage- 
j  road  running  through  it,  and  a  narrow  foot- 
path skirting  the  outermost  verge  of  the  cliff, 
which  fell  sheer  down  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
to  where  a  torrent  rushed  amidst  tumbled 
rocks,  which  had  evidently  been  detached 
fi'om  the  cliff,  as  gaps  every  here  and  there 
showed.  The  scenery  was  magnificent,  of 
course,  but  it  was  rather  giddy  and  danger- 
ous walking,  as,  I  dare  say,  you  know,  since 
you've  been  through  it.  Well,  after  toiling 
along  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  we  saw  a  saddled 
horse  tied  to  the  road-side  nearly  opi^osito 
to  a  i^art  of  the  cliff"  whence  a  large  fragment 
had  recently  been  detached.  There  was  the 
horse,  but  his  rider  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Seized  by  a  sudden  misgiving,  I  stepped 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff*  and  looked  over.  The 
sight  that  met  my  eyes  Avas  such  as  is  not 
seen  twice  in  a  lifetime.  The  fragment,  start- 
ing on  its  headlong  descent  to  the  bottom, 
had  been  arrested  nearly  at  the  outset,  and 
almost  miraculously  brought  to  a  stand-still 
by  a  narrow  ledge  jutting  out  about  thirty 
feet  below,  out  of  which  sprouted  two  stout 
young  fir-trees.  These,  though  affording 
temporary  support,  were  momentarily  giv- 
ing way,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  frag- 
ment would  in  a  few  moments  continue  on 
its  downward  course. 

"  But  it  was  not  the  boulder,  but  the  ob- 
ject clinging  to  it,  that  made  my  blood  run 
cold — the  figure  of  a  man,  half  sitting,  half 
lying,  grasping  the  rock  desi^erately  with 
both  hands,  and  quivering  all  over  in  an 
agony  of  fear.  Ever  and  anon  small  frag- 
ments, detached  from  the  piece  to  which  he 
clung,  fell  plunging  down,  bounding  from 
I  the  preciiiitous  sides,  and  at  last  dropping 
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"VNntli  a  distant  splash  into  the  stream.  Then 
would  the  doomed  man  utter  a  low,  tremu- 
lous moan,  and  his  shaking  hands  almost 
unclasped  their  hold.  K  he  were  not  res- 
cued within  a  few  minutes,  his  annihilation 
was  sure. 

"As  I  was  about  hailing  him  a  low  laugh 
fi'om  Muggins  startled  me.  He  was  lying  at 
full  length,  his  head  over  the  edge,  and  his 
customary  broad  grin  on  his  face.  He  point- 
ed to  the  figure  on  the  rock. 

"  '  Black  man  scared  at  last !  He,  he,  he !' 
chuckled  he. 

"It  was  true,  though  the  horror  of  his  po- 
sition had  at  first  prevented  me  from  recog- 
nizing him.  The  shivering  wretch  who  lay 
there  in  deadly  peril  was  none  other  than 
the  man  who,  could  he  have  had  his  will, 
would  have  shot  or  run  me  through  the 
heart  twenty-foiu-  hours  before.  And  now  I, 
his  intended  ^dctim,  alone  could  save  his  life. 
For  an  instant  a  dreadful  impulse  possessed 
me — to  be  revenged  on  him  who  had  vir- 
"^ually  ruined  my  life,  merely  by  remaining 
an  inactive  s^jectator  of  the  death  he  had 
brought  on  himself.  The  next  I  shouted  to 
him  Avith  all  the  power  of  my  lungs :  doubly 
was  I  bound  to  save  him,  since  he  was  my 
€nemy. 

"He  turned  a  white,  agonized  face  up  to 
me  .  I  hardly  recognized  the  handsome,  ele- 
gant features  I  knew  so  well.  His  eyes  were 
blood-shot,  and  jDrotruded  from  the  sockets ; 
dark  circles  showed  around  them,  and  the 
scar  of  my  blow  was  on  his  cheek.  His  black 
hair  was  matted  on  his  forehead  with  the 
sweat  of  deadly  terror,  and  his  fiice  was  so 
drawn  and  wrinkled  as  to  look  years  older. 
He  was  evidently  too  far  gone  to  recognize 
me.  He  did  not  speak,  but  his  imidoring, 
abject,  and  pathetic  expression  reminded  me 
of  a  dumb  animal,  and  was  almost  revolting 
in  a  man. 

"  '  Have  you  a  rope  ?'  I  shouted. 

"With  a  slow,  cautious  movement  he  push- 
ed aside  the  riding  cloak  he  wore,  and  dis- 
played a  stout  rope  coiled  round  his  waist. 
But  when  I  called  to  him  to  throw  it  up  he 
shook  his  head  in  miserable  despair.  He  was 
too  much  i^aralyzed  to  do  any  thing  for  his 
own  j)reservation,  and  the  only  alternative 
was  for  me  to  go  down  to  him." 

"Good  Heavens!  John,'"  exclaimed  I.  as  my 
friend,  who  was  evidently  much  worked  up 
by  the  vivid  remembrance  of  this  thrilling- 
episode,  paused  a  moment  for  breath,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  went  f  How  the  deuce 
could  you  get  down  T' 

^'That's  what  I  asked  myself.*'  replied 
Brinton  ;  "  and  the  horse's  bridle  caught  my 
eye.  I  took  it  off,  and  found  it  Avould  ex- 
tend about  eight  feet.  I  fastened  one  end 
to  a  stump  growing  at  the  brink,  and  bade 
Muggins,  who  was  observing  my  proceed- 
ings with  great  disapprobation,  see  it  did 
not   slip.      Then,  without   further   delay.  I 


swung  myself  over  the  cliff,  and  himg  sus- 
pended eight  hundred  feet  in  air. 

"  How  I  got  to  the  boulder  I  could  scarce- 
ly tell.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  rein  I 
swung  myself  to  a  straggling  root  uncover- 
ed by  the  fall  of  the  earth,  caught  it,  aiid 
slipping  down  it,  found  my  feet  were  still 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  boidder.  I  threw 
myself  against  the  side  of  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipice,  and  half  sliding,  half  jump- 
ing, found  myself  in  another  moment  balan- 
cing over  a  fathomless  chasm  on  a  fi'agment 
of  rock  hardly  three  feet  in  diameter,  with 
my  deadliest  enemy  at  my  feet. 

"  It  was  no  place  to  moralize  in.  As  quick- 
ly as  iDossible  I  unfastened  the  rope  fi'om  his 
waist.  It  was  forty  feet  long,  full  enough 
for  the  j)urpose.  As  for  the  coimt,  my  pres- 
ence did  not  seem  to  re-assure  him.  I  could 
perceive  he  now  knew  who  I  was ;  but,  save 
for  the  unceasing  tremor,  he  lay  motionless 
and  silent,  looking  up  at  me  like  a  whipped 
dog. 

"  ^Mien  all  was  ready  I  said, '  Now  Til  fast- 
en one  end  of  this  rope  to  your  waist,  throw 
the  other  to  Muggins,  climb  up  myself,  and 
we  will  draw  you  up  afterward.  Do  you 
see  V 

"  But  as  I  spoke  one  of  the  upholding  fii\s 
gave  way  with  a  crack,  and  a  large  piece  of 
our  small  foot-hold  became  loosened,  and  fell 
through  that  awful  depth  to  the  bottom.  It 
seemed  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rest, 
luski  seized  me  round  the  knees  in  an  agony 
of  supplication,  and  I  felt  the  chill  of  death 
at  my  own  heart. 

"  '  Oh,  monsieur,'  cried  he — '  good,  kind 
monsieiu',  for  the  love  of  God  leave  me  not 
here !  I  shall  be  lost — killed !  Let  me  first 
be  drawn  up  ;  afterward  will  we  j^ull  up 
you.' 

"  Well,  I  knew  that  to  argue  at  such  a 
moment  was  to  die.  I  could  not  doubt  that 
he  valued  his  life  more  than  I  did  mine. 
Perhaps  the  chance  of  death  was  not  so  un- 
welcome to  me  as  it  would  have  been  a  few 
days  before.  At  any  rate,  I  decided  to  give 
him  the  first  chance.  In  a  few  moments  one 
end  of  the  rope  was  fiist  to  his  belt,  and 
Muggins  had  the  other.  Following  my  di- 
rections, he  hauled  away  on  it  with  all  his 
might,  his  overgrown  brawn  standing  him 
in  good  stead,  and  the  count  was  dangling 
and  sprawling  in  mid-air.  As  soon  as  he 
found  his  feet  off"  the  boulder  his  strength 
and  energy  seemed  to  return  with  marvelous 
rapidity;  he  facilitated  his  ascent  by  the 
root  and  strap,  and  finally  scrambled  over 
the  edge  \n.t]i  an  agility  I  should  never 
have  given  him  credit  for  possessing. 

"  He  disappeared,  and  as  I  sat  alone  on 
the  rock  it  seemed  as  though  I  were  miracu- 
lously suspended  in  the  aii\  Impelled  by  a 
ghastly  fascination,  I  looked  downward,  and 
saw  the  distant  pine-tops,  the  rough  masses 
of  rock,  looking  like  pebbles,  and  the  torrent 
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foaming  between  them.  But  its  roar  was 
almost  hushed  by  the  distance.  A  hawk 
flew  past  so  far  beneath  me  as  to  seem  a 
mere  speck,  yet  he  must  have  been  soaring 
at  least  four  hundred  feet  above  the  valley. 
Then  the  boulder  on  which  I  sat  stirred,  and 
I  saw  that  the  last  remaining  fir-tree  had 
given  way,  and  in  another  moment  the 
end  would  come.  I  felt  no  fear,  but  was 
wrapped  u])  in  an  entrancing  interest,  an 
overwhelming  cmiosity,  now  that  death 
was  at  hand,  to  see  it,  feel  it,  prove  it.  I 
was  conscious  of  an  awful  delight  at  being 
about  to  meet  the  mystery  which  no  man 
had  solved.  Then  I  cried  out  as  if  in  sud- 
den fear.  Something  had  struck  my  face, 
and,  absorbed  as  I  was  with  the  thought  of 
death,  that  sudden  touch  of  the  rojje  which 
was  to  save  me  acted  on  my  nerves  with  the 
effect  of  terror. 

^'More  through  blind  impulse  than  any 
thing  else  I  caught  the  rope,  gave  it  a 
couple  of  turns  round  my  arm,  and,  rising, 
lifted  myself  off  the  boulder.  Started  by 
the  impetus  of  my  foot  in  springing  from  it, 
the  great  iragment  slid  from  its  position 
and  out  into  the  air.  I  listened,  breathless, 
until,  after  what  seemed  many  minutes,  a 
faint,  dull,  splintering  crash  told  that  it 
had  reached  the  bottom  at  last,  and  alone. 

"  Then  I  began  to  wonder  vaguely  why  I 
was  not  drawn  up.  I  could  hear  a  confused 
sound  of  voices  above,  as  if  in  angry  alterca- 
tion. The  rope  was  jerked  once  or  twice, 
but  no  more.  I  felt  my  hold  gradually  slip- 
ping. Then  came  a  noise  of  horses'  hoofs, 
and  the  rumble  of  a  carriage.  At  the  same 
moment  the  rope  was  seized  and  drawn 
steadily  and  powerfully  upward,  and  in  an- 
other instant  I  was  landed  safely  at  the  top, 
and  Muggins  was  thrusting  the  brandy  flask 
down  my  throat.  I  extricated  myself  from 
the  rope,  Muggins,  and  the  brandy,  rose  to 
my  feet,  and  gazed  about  me. 

"An  open  traveling  carriage  stood  a  few 
rods  off,  in  which  sat  the  Ruperts.  Leaning 
over  the  side,  with  more  than  his  usual 
grace,  was  the  count,  ai3]3arently  engaged 
in  relating  some  remarkable  exploit." 

"Why,  what  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence !"  I  exclaimed,  catching  my  breath  for 
the  first  time  in  many  minutes. 

"  It  was  all  exi)lained  simx)ly  enough  aft- 
erward," rejoined  Brinton.  "  The  count, 
finding  they  intended  making  this  trip  over 
the  mountains,  volunteered  to  ride  on  in  ad- 
vance, and  secure  rooms  in  the  hotel  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  had  he  not,  impelled  by  an 
unfortunate  predilection  for  botany,  reached 
too  far  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  for  a  rare 
specimen,  doubtless  he  would  have  done  it. 
Well,  after  he'd  fallen  over,  as  I've  related, 
and  been  drawn  up,  he  had  manifested  a 
kindly  intention  to  cut  the  rope,  and  let  me 
climb  up  at  my  leisure  without  it.  But 
Muggins  had  strenuously  objected,  and,  the 


carriage  appearing  just  then,  he  took  hold 
and  helped  haul  me  up.  When  I  saw  him 
standing  by  the  carriage,  he  was  giving  the 
Ruperts  an  improved  account  of  the  events 
which  had  just  occurred,  to  the  effect  that  / 
had  been  the  unfortimate  who  fell  over,  and 
he  the  magnanimous  and  intrepid  deliverer !" 

"  That's  the  worst  thing  I  ever  heard  of," 
breathed  I.     "  WeU  ?" 

We  were  both  sitting  with  our  feet  on  the 
window-sill  and  our  backs  to  the  room.  At 
this  point  I  thought  I  heard  a  slight  rustle 
behind  me,  but  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
Muggins's  romance  to  turn  round,  and  I 
don't  think  Brinton  heard  it  at  all. 

"  Well,  Inski  got  into  the  carriage,  and  it 
moved  along  to  where  I  stood,  and  Mr.  Ru- 
pert, bowing  slightly,  addressed  me : 

" '  You  certainly  deserve  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  your  escape,  Mr.  Brinton,  if  not  on 
the  manner  of  it.  But  so  valuable  a  life  as 
yours  appears  to  be — to  yourself — is  prob- 
ably worth  preservation  even  at  the  hands 
of  the  gentleman  you  have  offended.' 

"  I  was  bewildered,  of  course.  Miss  Rupert 
wouldn't  look  at  me.  The  count  wore  an 
expression  of  patronizing  superciliousness 
that  cpiite  astounded  me.  The  carriage 
drove  off,  and  Muggins  and  I  were  left  alone. 
They  took  even  the  horse  with  them,  and  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  bridle  and  the  fresh 
break  in  the  cliff,  I  should  have  believed  it  all 
a  dream." 

"  Go  on,  for  Heaven's  sake,  John !"  cried 
I.     "  What  next  ?" 

"  The  next  thing  was,"  said  John,  "  the 
village  on  the  other  side ;  and  there  Muggins 
deserted  me." 

"Besei'ted  you!"  I  exclaimen.  "^^^ly,  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  do  you  some  un- 
forgetable  service." 

"Just  what  I'm  coming  to,"  said  John, 
"if  you'll  only  condescend  to  listen.  He 
went  straight  to  the  Ruxierts  and  told  them 
the  Avliole  story  about  the  cliff"  adventure. 
So,  of  course,  she  discarded  the  count,  for- 
gave me  for  not  fighting  the  duel,  and,  nat- 
urally, my  gratitude  to  Muggins  would  not 
allow  me  ever  to  think  of  discharging  him." 

"  By  George !"  said  I,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"  that's  a  strange  story,  sure  enough.  But," 
I  added,  with  a  sudden,  dread  misgiving, 
"how  did  you  get  rid  of  Miss  Rupert  f" 

Again  I  heard  that  rustle — Brinton  heard 
it  too,  and  his  face  fell ;  he  looked  guilty 
and  ashamed.  There  was  a  merry,  musical 
laugh.  Wo  looked  around,  and  beheld  Mrs. 
Brinton,  more  fresh,  rosy,  and  beautiful  than 
ever.  She  shook  her  fijiger  repro\dngly  at 
John,  then  turned  to  me : 

"  She  became  Mrs.  Brinton.  But  ah,  Mr. 
Simpson,  you  don't  know  this  wicked  hus- 
band of  mine.  I  fear  that's  the  first  word  of 
truth  you've  heard  this  afternoon !" 

I  rubbed  my  eyes ;  I  pinched  myself  vio- 
lently ;  I  looked  at  John.    He  was  very  red, 
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and  shaking  all  over.  Great  Heavens !  conld 
it  l>e  with  laughter?  I  turned  to  Mrs.  Briu- 
ton  like  a  drowning  man  to  his  straw. 

"But  didn't  you  meet  him  in  Europe, 
then  f  I  gasped ;  "  didn't  you — " 

Again  that  musical  hmgh.  "Why,  dear 
me,"  she  exclaimed,  "neither  of  us  was  ever 
in  Europe  I" 

Then  I  looked  at  John,  and  he  cowered 
"beneath  the  withering  contempt  and  indig- 
nation of  my  glance. 

"  Brinton,"  I  said,  gravely  and  severely, 
"this  is  going  too  far.  You  have  trifled 
with  and  insulted  me.  My  most  delicate 
and  refined  feelings  and  sympathies  you 
have  excited,  merely  for  the  sake  of  ridicul- 
ing them.     You  have — " 

"Hold  on!  hold  on!  old  fellow,"  cried 
John,  recovering,  with  great  eflbrt,  his  pow- 
er of  speaking.  "  You  misjudge  the  matter 
entirely.  Now  just  listen  to  me.  You  felt, 
as  you  must  acknowledge,  a  deep  interest  in 
Muggins.  You  were  persuaded  there  must 
he  some  romantic  history  attached  to  him. 
You  insisted  upon  my  relating  to  you  such 
a  romance.  I  did  the  best  I  could  for  you 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  though,  indeed. 


you  suggested  at  least  half  the  ideas  your- 
self as  the  tale  x^i'oceeded,  and  you  corr^t- 
ed  all  my  little  self-contradictions.  For  fuy 
part,  I'm  quite  proud  of  the  story,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  nmch  obliged  to  me 
for  it.  Suppose,  now,  I  had,  instead  of  this 
thrilling  narrative,  merely  given  you  the 
facts  in  Muggins's  case — that  we  first  en- 
gaged him  ten  days  ago,  that  on  the  foirrth 
day  thereafter  we  gave  him  a  week's  warn- 
ing, and  that  the  only  reason  he  is  still  with 
us  is  because  he  will  stay  until  to-morrow — 
should  you  have  felt  the  same  interest  and 
gratification  ?  You  know  you  wouldn't. 
Your  smile  confesses  it.  Besides,  you  talk- 
ed so  much  about  your  recollection  of  all  my 
characteristics,  I  couldn't  supx^ose  you'd  for- 
get the  only  one  I  ever  was  x^roud  of — my 
talent  for  story-telling." 

"  Supper's  ready  !*'  said  Muggins. 

"  Put  a  bottle  of  our  best  port  on  the  ta- 
ble," ordered  John;  "and,  Simpson,  won't 
you  take  Mrs.  Brinton  in  ?" 

I  have  always  remembered  it  with  pleas- 
ure, as  an  act  of  disinterested  virtue  and 
magnanimity  on  my  part,  that  I  consented 
to  forgive  him  just  that  once  I 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    CRISIS    OF    LIFE. 

WHEN  the  Ii-ish  priest  conjectured  that 
it  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  not  very  far  astray  in  his  calcu- 
lation. The  short  remarks  that  were  ex- 
changed between  him  and  Ethel,  and  after- 
ward between  liim  and  the  men,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  profound  silence.  Ethel  sat  by 
the  side  of  the  priest,  with  her  head  bent  for- 
ward and  her  eyes  closed  as  though  she  were 
asleep ;  yet  sleep  was  fiirther  from  her  than 
ever  it  had  been,  and  the  thrilliug  events  of 
the  night  aiforded  sufficient  material  to  keep 
her  awake  for  many  a  long  hour  yet  to  come. 
Her  mind  was  now  filled  with  a  thousand 
conflicting  and  most  exciting  fancies,  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  might  again  have  sunk 
into  despaii-  had  she  not  been  sustaiaed  by 
the  assurance  of  the  priest. 

Sitting  near  Ethel,  the  priest  for  some  time 
looked  fixedly  ahead  of  him  as  though  he 
were  contemplating  the  solemn  midnight 
scene,  or  meditating  upon  the  beauties  of 
nature.  In  truth,  the  scene  around  was  one 
which  was  deserving  even  of  the  close  atten- 
tion which  the  priest  appeared  to  give.  Im- 
mediately before  him  lay  the  lake,  its  shore 
not  far  beneath,  and  almost  at  their  feet. 
Around  it  arose  the  wooded  hills,  whose 
dark  forms,  darker  from  the  gloom  of  night, 


tlu'ew  profound  shadows  over  the  opposite 
shores.  Near  by  the  shore  extended  on  ei- 
ther side.  On  ihe  right  there  were  fires,  now 
bm-niug  low,  yet  occasionally  sending  forth 
flashes ;  on  the  left,  and  at  some  distance, 
might  be  seen  the  dusky  outline  of  the  old 
stone  house.  Behind  them  was  the  forest, 
vast,  gloomy,  clothed  in  imi)enetrable  shade, 
ill  which  lay  theu'  only  hope  of  safety,  yet 
where  even  now  there  hulked  the  watchful 
guards  of  the  brigands.  It  was  close  behind 
them.  Once  in  its  shelter,  and  they  might 
gain  freedom ;  yet  between  them  and  it  was 
an  impassable  barrier  of  enemies,  and  there 
also  lay  a  still  more  impassable  barrier  in 
the  grave  where  Hawbury  lay.  To  fly,  even 
if  they  could  fly,  would  be  to  give  liim  up  to 
death :  yet  to  remain,  as  they  must  remain, 
would  be  to  doom  him  to  death  none  the 
less,  and  themselves  too. 

Seated  there,  with  his  eyes  directed  toward 
the  water,  the  priest  saw  nothing  of  the  scene 
before  him ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy ; 
his  thoughts  were  endeavoriag  to  grapple 
with  the  situation  and  master  it.  Yet  so 
complicated  was  that  situation,  and  so  per- 
plexing the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  him- 
self— a  dilemma  where  death  perched  uj)on 
either  horn — that  the  good  priest  found  his 
faculties  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
unable  to  deal  with  the  difficulty,  and  he  felt 
himself  once  more  siiikuig  down  deeper  and 
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deeper  into  that  abyss  of  despair  firom  ^hieli 
he  had  bnt  recently  extricated  himself.  , 

And  still  the  time  passed,  and  the  precions 
moments,  laden  "w-ith  the  fate  not  only  of  | 
Hawbnry,  bnt  of  all  the  others — ^the  momenta 
of  the  night  dnring  which  alone  any  escape 
■was  to  be  thonght  of — amoved  all  too  swiftly 
away. 

Now  in  this  honr  of  perplexity  the  good 
priest  bethought  him  of  a  friend  whose  fidel- 
ity had  been  proved  through  the  varied  events 
of  a  life — a  Mend  which,  in  his  life  of  celib- 
acy, had  found  in  Ms  heart  something  of 
that  place  which  a  fond  and  faithful  wife 
may  hold  iu  the  heart  of  a  more  forrunate 
man.  It  was  a  little  fiiend.  a  fragrant  friend, 
a  tawny  and  somewhat  grimy  friend ;  it  was 
in  the  pocket  of  his  coat ;  it  was  of  clay ;  in 
fact,  it  was  nothing  else  than  a  dudeen.  ' 

"Where  in  the  world  had  the  good  priest ' 
who  lived  in  this  remote  comer  of  Italy  got 
that  emblem  of  his  green  native  isle  ?     Per- 
haps he  had  brought  it  with  him  in  the  band  | 
of  his  hat  when  he  first  turned  his  back  upon 
his  country,  or  perhaps  he  had  obtained  it  ^ 
from  the  same  quarter  which  had  supplied 
him  with  that  very  black  plug  of  tobacco 
which  he  brought  forth  shortly  afterward. 
The  one  was  the  complement  of  the  other, 
and  each  was  handled  with  equal  love  and 
care.    Soon  the  occupation  of  cutting  up  the  i 
tobacco  and  rubbing  it  gave  a  temporary 
distraction  to  his  thoughts,  which  distraction  I 
was  prolonged  by  the  furrher  operation  of  i 
pressing  the  tobacco  into  the  bowl  of  the 
dudeen. 

Here  the  priest  paused  and  cast  a  longing 
look  toward  the  fire,  which  was  not  far  away. 

'•  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  let  me 
go  and  get  a  coal  to  light  the  pipe  ?*■  said  he 
to  one  of  the  men. 

The  man  had  an  objection,  and  a  very 
strong  one.  i 

"  Would  one  of  you  be  kind  enough  to  go 
and  get  me  a  brand  or  a  hot  coal  ?'■ 

This  led  to  an  earnest  debate,  and  finally 
one  of  the  men  thought  that  he  might  ven- 
ture. Before  doing  so.  however,  a  solemn 
promise  was  extorted  frx>m  the  priest  that  he 
would  not  try  to  escape  during  his  absence. 
This  the  priest  gave. 

■•  Escape  I"  he  said — '•  it's  a  smoke  I  want. 
Besides,  how  can  I  escape  with  three  of  ye 
watching  me?  And  then,  what  would  I 
want  to  escape  for  ?     Em  safe  enough  here." 

The  man  now  went  ofil  and  returned  in  a 
short  time  with  a  brand.  The  priest  gave 
him  his  blessing,  and  received  the  brand  with 
a  quiet  exultation  that  was  pleasing  to  be- 
hold. 

'•  Matches,"  said  he,  ••  ruin   the    smoke. 
They  give  it  a  sulphur  taste.     There's  noth-  , 
ing  like  a  hot  coaL** 

Saying  this,  he  lighted  his  pipe.  This  op- 
eration was  accomplished  with  a  series  of 
those  short,  quickj  hard-  percussive  puffe 


with  which  the  Irish  race  in  every  clime  on 
tMs  terrestrial  ball  perform  the  solemn  rite. 

And  now  the  thoughts  of  the  priest  be- 
came more  calm  and  regular  and  manage- 
able. His  confosion  departed,  and  gradual- 
ly, as  the  smoke  ascended  to  the  skies,  there 
was  dLffused  over  his  soul  a  certain  soothing 
and  all-pervading  calm. 

He  now  began  to  face  the  fall  difficulty 
of  his  position.  He  saw  that  escape  was  im- 
possible and  death  inevitable.  He  made  up 
Lis  mind  to  die.  The  discovery  would  sure- 
ly be  made  in  the  morning  that  Hawbury 
had  been  substituted  for  the  robber ;  he  would 
be  found  and  punished,  and  the  priest  would 
be  involved  in  his  fate.  Hi.^  only  care  now 
was  for  Ethel :  and  he  turned  his  thoughts 
toward  the  formation  of  some  plan  by  which 
he  might  obtain  mercy  for  her. 

He  was  in  the  mi«^lst  of  these  thoughts — 
for  himself  resigned-  for  Ethel  anxious — and 
turning  over  in  his  mind  all  the  various 
modes  by  which  the  emotion  of  pity  or  mer- 
cy might  be  roused  in  a  merciless  and  piti- 
less nature ;  he  was  thinking  of  an  appeal 
to  the  brigands  themselves,  and  had  already 
decided  that  in  this  there  lay  his  best  hope 
of  success — when  all  of  a  sudden  these 
thoughts  were  rudely  interrupted  and  dissi- 
pated and  scattered  to  the  winds  by  a  most 
startling  cry.     Ethel  started  to  her  feet. 

"Oh  Heavens!"  she  cried,  -what  was 
that  F 

'•  Down !  down  F  cried  the  men,  wrathful- 
ly:  but  before  Ethel  could  obey  the  sound 
was  repeated,  and  the  men  themselves  were 
arrested  by  it. 

The  sound  that  thus  ruterrupted  the  medi- 
tations of  the  priest  was  the  explosion  of  a 
rifie.  As  Ethel  started  up  another  followed. 
This  excited  the  men  themselves,  who  now 
listened  intently  to  learn  the  cause. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 

Another  rifie  explosion  followed,  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  loud,  long  shriek. 

"  An  attack  T  cried  one  of  the  men.  with  a 
deep  curse.  They  listened  still,  yet  did  not 
move  away  from  the  place,  for  the  duty  to 
which  they  had  been  assigned  was  still  prom- 
inent in  their  minds.  The  priest  had  already 
risen  to  his  feet,  still  smoking  his  pipe,  as 
though  in  this  new  turn  of  afiairs  its  assist- 
ance might  be  more  than  ever  needed  to  en- 
able bim  to  preserve  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  keep  his  soul  serene  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion. 

And  now  they  saw  all  around  them  the 
sisns  of  agitation.  Figures  in  swift  motion 
fiitted  to  and  fro  amidst  the  shade,  and  oth- 
ers darted  past  the  smouldering  fires.  In  the 
midst  of  this  another  shot  sounded,  and  an- 
other, and  still  another.  At  the  third  there 
was  a  wild  yell  of  rage  and  pain,  followed  by 
ihe  shrill  cry  of  a  woman's  voice.  The  fact 
was  evident  that  some  of  the  brigands  had 
fallen,  and  the  women  were  lamenting. 
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The  confusion  grew  greater.  Loud  cries 
arose ;  calls  of  encouragement,  of  entreaty, 
of  command,  and  of  defiance.  Over  by  the 
old  house  there  was  the  uproar  of  rushing 
men,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  loud,  stern 
voice  of  command.  The  voices  and  the  rush- 
ing footstejis  moved  from  the  house  to  the 
Avoods.     Then  all  was  still  for  a  time. 

It  was  hut  for  a  short  time,  however.  Then 
came  shot  after  shot  in  rapid  succession.  The 
flashes  could  be  seen  among  the  trees.  All 
around  them  there  seemed  to  be  a  struggle 
going  on.  There  was  some  unseen  assailant 
striking  terrific  blows  from  the  impenetrable 
shadow  of  the  woods.  The  brigands  were 
firing  back,  but  they  fired  only  into  thick 
darkness.  Shrieks  and  yells  of  pain  arose 
from  time  to  time,  the  direction  of  which 
showed  that  the  brigands  were  suffering. 
Among  the  assailants  there  was  neither  voice 
nor  cry.  But,  in  spite  of  their  losses  and  the 
disadvantage  under  which  they  labored,  the 
brigands  fought  well,  and  resisted  stubbornly. 
From  time  to  time  a  loud,  stern  voice  arose, 
whose  commands  resounded  far  and  wide,  and 
sustained  the  courage  of  the  men  and  direct- 
ed their  movements. 

The  men  who  guarded  the  ]3riest  and 
Ethel  were  growing  more  and  more  excited 
every  moment,  and  were  impatient  at  their 
enforced  inaction. 

"  They  must  be  soldiers,"  said  one. 

''  Of  course,"  said  another. 

"  They  fight  well." 

"Ay ;  better  than  the  last  time." 

"  How  did  they  learn  to  fight  so  well  un- 
der cover  ?" 

"They've  improved.  The  last  time  we 
met  them  we  shot  them  like  sheej),  and  di'ove 
them  back  in  five  minutes." 

"  They've  got  a  leader  who  understands 
fighting  in  the  woods.  He  keeps  them  un- 
der cover." 

"  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  Diavolo !  who  knows  ?  They  get  new 
captains  every  day." 

"Was  there  not  a  fiimous  American  In- 
dian— " 

"  True.  I  heard  of  him.  An  Indian  war- 
rior from  the  American  forests.  Giusepx)e 
saw  him  when  he  was  at  Rome." 

"  Bah ! — you  all  saw  him." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  On  the  road." 

"  We  didn't." 

"  You  did.  He  was  the  Zouave  who  fled 
to  the  woods  first.'' 

"He?" 

"  Ye^." 

"  Diavolo !" 

These  words  were  exchanged  between 
them  as  they  looked  at  the  fighting.  But 
suddenly  there  came  rajiid  flashes  and  roll- 
ing volleys  beyond  the  fii'es  that  lay  be- 
fore them,  and  the  movement  of  the  flashes 
showed  that  a  rush  had  been  made  toward 


the  lake.  Wild  yells  arose,  then  fierce  re- 
turning fires,  and  these  showed  thalj,  the 
brigands  were  being  di-iven  back.  • 

The  guards  could  endm-e  this  no  longer. 

"  They  are  beating  us,"  cried  one  of  tjie 
men,  with  a  curse.    "  We  must  go  and  fight." 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  these  j)risoners  ?" 

"  Tie  them  and  leave  them." 

"Have  you  a  rope?" 

"  No.     There  is  one  by  the  grave." 

"  Let's  take  the  prisoners  there  and  bind 
them." 

This  proxiosition  was  accei>ted ;  and,  seiz- 
ing the  priest  and  Ethel,  the  four  men  hiu'- 
ried  them  back  to  the  grave.  The  square 
hole  lay  there  just  beside  them,  with  the 
earth  by  its  side.  Ethel  tried  to  see  into  it, 
but  was  not  near  enough  to  do  so.  One  of 
the  men  found  the  rope,  and  began  in  great 
haste  to  bind  the  arms  of  the  priest  behind 
him.  Another  began  to  bind  Ethel  in  the 
same  way. 

But  now  there  came  loud  cries,  and  the 
rush  of  men  near  them.  A  loud,  stern  voice 
was  encouraging  the  men. 

"'  On !  on !"  he  cried.  "  Follow  me !  We'll 
drive  them  back !" 

Saying  this,  a  man  hm-ried  on,  followed  by 
a  score  of  brigands. 

It  was  Girasole. 

He  had  been  guarding  the  woods  at  this 
side  when  he  had  seen  the  rush  that  had  been 
made  fiirther  up.  He  had  seen  his  men  driv- 
en in,  and  was  now  hurrying  up  to  the  place 
to  retrieve  the  battle.  As  he  was  running  on 
he  came  up  to  the  party  at  the  grave. 

He  stopped. 

"  What's  this  ?"  he  cried. 

"  The  prisoners — we  were  securing  them." 

It  was  now  lighter  than  it  had  been,  and 
dawn  Avas  not  far  off".  The  features  of  Gira- 
sole were  plainly  distinguishable.  They  were 
convulsed  with  the  most  fiuious  passion, 
which  was  not  caused  so  much  by  the  rage 
of  conflict  as  by  the  sight  of  the  prisoners. 
He  had  suspected  treachery  on  their  part, 
and  had  spared  them  for  a  time  only  so  as  to 
see  whether  his  suspicious  were  true  or  not. 
But  now  this  sudden  assault  by  night,  con- 
ducted so  skillfully,  and  by  such  a  powerful 
force,  pointed  clearly  to  treachery,  as  he  saw 
it,  and  the  pnes  who  to  him  seemed  most 
prominent  in  guilt  were  the  priest  and  Ethel. 

His  suspicions  were  quite  reasonable  imder 
the  ciremnstauces.  Here  was  a  priest  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  natural  enemy.  These 
brigands  identified  themselves  with  repub- 
licans and  Garibaldians  whenever  it  suited 
their  purposes  to  do  so,  and  consequently,  as 
such,  they  were  tmder  the  condemnation  of 
the  Pope  ;  and  any  priest  might  think  he  was 
doing  the  Pope  good  service  by  betraying 
those  who  were  his  enemies.  As  to  this  priest, 
every  thing  was  against  him.  He  lived  close 
by ;  every  step  of  the  cotmtry  was  no  doubt 
familiar  to  him ;  he  had  come  to  the  camp 
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under  very  suspicious  cii'cumstances,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  stranger  in  disguise.  He 
had  given  pUiusible  answers  to  the  cross- 
questioning  of  Girasole;  but  those  were 
empty  words,  which  went  for  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  the  living  facts  that  now  stood 
before  him  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

These  thoughts  had  all  occurred  to  Gira- 
sole, and  the  sight  of  the  two  prisoners  kindled 
his  rage  to  madness.  It  was  the  deadliest 
purpose  of  vengeance  that  gleamed  in  his 
eyes  as  he  looked  upon  them,  and  they  know 
it.  He  gave  one  glance,  and  then  turned 
to  his  men. 

"  On !  on !"  he  cried ;  "  I  will  join  you  in  an 
instant;  and  you,"  he  said  to  the  guards, 
*'  v/ait  a  moment." 

The  brigands  rushed  on  with  shouts  to  as- 
sist their  comrades  in  the  fight,  while  the 
other  four  waited. 

All  this  time  the  tight  had  not  ceased. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  reports  of  rifle- 
shots, the  shouts  of  men,  the  yells  of  the 
wounded.  Tlie  flashes  seemed  to  be  gradual- 
ly drawing  nearer,  as  though  tlie  assailants 
were  still  driving  the  brigands.  But  their 
progress  was  slow,  for  the  fighting  was  car- 
ried on  among  the  trees,  an<l  the  brigands 
resisted  stubbornly,  retreating  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  stopj)iug  every  moment  to  make 
a  fresh  stand.  But  the  assailants  had  gained 
much  ground,  and  were  already  close  by  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  advancing  along  to- 
ward the  old  stone  house. 

The  robbers  had  not  succeeded  in  binding 
their  prisoners.  The  priest  and  Ethel  botii 
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stood  where  they  had  encountered  Girasole, 
and  the  ropes  fell  from  the  robbers'  hands  at 
the  new  interruption.  The  grave  with  its 
mound  Avas  only  a  few  feet  away. 

Girasole  had  a  pistol  in  his  left  hand  and 
a  sword  in  his  right.  He  sheathed  his  sword 
and  drew  another  jiistol,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  steadily  all  the  while  upon  his  victims. 

"  You  needn't  bind  these  prisoners,"  said 
Girasole,  grimly ;  "  I  know  a  better  way  to 
secure  them." 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  cried  the  priest, 
"  I  implore  you  not  to  shed  innocent  blood !" 

''  Pooh  !"  said  Girasole. 

''  This  lady  is  innocent ;  you  will  at  least 
spare  her !" 

"She  shall  die  first!"  said  Girasole,  in  a 
fury,  and  reached  out  his  hand  to  grasp  Etli- 
el.  The  priest  flung  himself  forward  between 
the  two.     Girasole  dashed  him  aside. 

"Give  us  time  to  pray,  for  God's  sake  I — 
one  moment  to  pray !" 

"  Not  a  moment !"  cried  Girasole,  grasiiiug 
at  Ethel. 

Ethel  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  started  away 
in  horror.  Girasole  sprang  after  her.  The 
four  men  turned  to  seize  her.  With  a  wild 
and  frantic  energy,  inspired  by  the  deadly 
terror  that  was  in  her  heart,  she  bounded 
away  toward  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


BURIED   ALIVE. 


Hawbury  last  vanished  from  the  scene  to  a 
place  which  is  but  seldom  resorted  to  by  a  liv- 
ing man.  Once  inside  of  his  terrible  retreat 
he  became  a  prey  to  feelings  of  the  most  va- 
ried and  harrowing  character,  in  the  midst 
of  which  there  was  a  suspense,  twofold,  ago- 
nizing, and  intolerable.  First  of  all  his  sus- 
pense was  for  Ethel,  and  then  for  himself. 
In  that  narrow  and  restricted  retreat  his 
senses  soon  became  sharpened  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  acutcmess.  Every  touch  against 
it  communicated  itself  to  liis  franu^,  as  though 
the  wood  of  his  inclosure  had  become  part 
of  himself ;  and  every  sound  iutensified  itself 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  distinctness, 
as  though  the  temporary  loss  of  vision  had 
been  compensated  for  by  an  exagg(M'ation  of 
the  sense  of  hearing.  Tliis  was  i)articularly 
the  case  as  the  priest  drove  in  the  screws. 
He  heard  the  sliuHle  on  the  stairs,  the  Avliis- 
per  to  Ethel,  her  retreat,  and  the  ascending 
footsteps ;  while  at  the  same  f  ime  ho  was 
aware  of  the  muilterable  coolness  of  the 
priest,  wlio  kept  calmly  at  his  work  until 
the  very  last  moment.  The  screws  seemed 
to  enter  his  own  frame,  and  the  slight  noise 
which  was  made,  inaudible  as  it  was  to  oth- 
ers, to  him  seemed  loud  enough  to  rouse  all 
in  the  house. 

Then  he  felt  himself  raised  and  carried 
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down  stairs.  Fortunately  he  had  got  in 
with  his  feet  toward  the  door,  and  as  that 
end  was  carried  out  lirst,  his  descent  of  the 
stairs  was  not  attended  with  the  inconven- 
ience which  he  might  have  felt  had  it  been 
taken  down  in  an  opposite  direction. 

One  fact  gave  him  very  great  relief,  for  he 
had  feared  that  his  breathing  would  be  diffi- 
cult. Thanks,  however,  to  the  precautions 
of  tlie  priest,  he  felt  no  difficulty  at  all  in  that 
respect.  The  little  bits  of  wood  which  pre- 
vented the  lid  from  resting  close  to  the  cof- 
tin  formed  aj)ertures  which  freely  admitted 
all  the  air  that  was  necessary. 

He  was  borne  on  thus  from  the  house  to- 
ward the  grave,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the 
priest  from  time  to  time,  and  rightly  sup- 
posed that  the  remarks  of  the  priest  were 
addressed  not  so  much  to  the  brigands  as  to 
himself,  so  as  to  let  him  know  that  he  was 
not  deserted.  The  journey  to  the  grave  was 
accomplished  without  any  inconvenience, 
and  the  coffin  was  at  length  put  upon  the 
ground. 

Then  it  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 

There  was  something  in  this  which  was  so 
horrible  to  Hawbiuy  that  an  involuntary 
shudder  passed  through  every  nerve,  and  all  I 
the  terror  of  the  grave  and  the  bitterness  of  j 
deoth  in  that  one  moment  seemed  to  descend  j 
upon  lam.     He  had  not  thought  of  this,  and 
consequently  was  not  prepared  for  it.     He 
had  expected  that  he  would  be  put  down 
somewhere  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  priest 
would  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  men,  and  ef- 
fect his  liberation  before  it  had  gone  so  far. 

It  required  an  effort  to  prevent  himself 
from  crying  out;   and  longer  efforts  were 
needed  and  more  time  before  he  could  re- 
gain any  x>ortion  of  his  self-control.   He  now  j 
heard  the  priest  performing  the  burial  rites  ;  j 
these  seemed  to  him  to  be  protracted  to  an  i 
amazing  length ;  and  so,  indeed,  they  were  ; 
but  to  the  inmate  of  that  grave  the  time  seem-  : 
ed  longer  far  than  it  did  to  those  who  were  ■ 
outside.  A  thousand  thoughts  swept  through  j 
his  mind,  and  a  thousand  fears  swelled  with-  | 
in  his  heart.     At  last  the  suspicion  came  to 
him  that  the  iiriest  himself  was  unable  to  do  ' 
any  better,  and  this  suspicion  was  confirmed 
as  he  detected  the  efforts  which  he  made  to 
get  the  men  to  leave  the  grave.     This  was 
particularly  evident  when  he  pretended  to 
hear  an  alarm,  by  which  he  hoped  to  get  rid 
of  the  brigands.    It  failed,  however,  and  with 
this  failm-e  the  hopes  of  Hawbury  sank  lower 
than  ever. 

But  the  climax  of  his  horror  was  attained 
as  the  first  clod  fell  upon  his  narrow  abode. 
It  seemed  like  a  death-blow.  He  felt  it  as 
if  it  had  struck  himself,  and  for  a  moment  it 
was  as  though  he  had  been  stimned.  The 
dull,  heavy  sound  which  those  heard  who 
stood  above,  to  his  ears  became  transformed 
and  enlarged,  and  extended  to  something 
like  a  thunder-peal,  with  long  reverberations 


through  his  now  fevered  and  distempered 
brain.  Other  clods  fell,  and  still  others,  and 
the  work  went  on  till  his  brain  reeled^and 
under  the  mighty  emotions  of  the  hour  his 
reason  began  to  give  way.  Then  all  his  for- 
titude and  courage  sank.  All  thought  lefi 
him  save  the  consciousness  of  the  one  hor- 
ror that  had  now  fixed  itself  upon  his  soul. 
It  was  intolerable.  In  another  moment  his 
despair  would  have  overmastered  him,  and 
under  its  impulse  he  would  have  burst 
through  all  restraint,  and  turned  all  his  en- 
ergies toward  forcing  himself  &om  his  awful 
prison  house. 

He  tiu:ned  himself  over.  He  gathered  him- 
self up  as  well  as  he  could.  Already  he  wa,'< 
bracing  himself  for  a  mighty  efibrt  to  burst  up 
the  lid,  when  suddenly  the  voice  of  Girasole 
struck  upon  his  ear,  and  a  wild  fear  for  Ethel 
came  to  his  heart,  and  the  anguish  of  that 
fear  checked  at  once  all  fui'ther  thought  of 
himself. 

He  lay  still  and  listened.  He  did  this  the 
more  patiently  as  the  men  also  stopped  from 
their  work,  and  as  the  hideous  earth-clods  no 
longer  fell  down.  He  listened.  From  the  con- 
versation he  gathered  pretty  accurately  the 
state  of  aftairs.  He  knew  that  Ethel  was 
there;  that  she  had  been  discovered  and 
dragged  forth ;  that  she  was  in  danger.  He 
listened  in  the  anguish  of  a  new  suspense. 
He  heard  the  words  of  the  priest,  his  calm 
denial  of  treachery,  his  quiet  appeal  to  Gira- 
sole's  good  sense.  Then  he  heard  the  decis- 
ion of  Girasole,  and  the  party  walked  away 
with  their  prisoners,  and  he  was  left  alone. 

Alone ! 

At  any  other  time  it  would  have  been  a 
terrible  thing  thus  to  be  left  alone  in  such  a 
place,  but  now  to  him  who  was  thus  im- 
prisoned it  afforded  a  great  relief.  The 
work  of  biu'ial,  with  all  its  hideous  accom- 
paniments, was  stayed.  He  could  collect 
his  senses  and  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  should  do. 

Now,  first  of  all,  he  determined  to  gain 
more  air  if  possible.  The  earth  that  had 
fallen  had  covered  up  many  of  the  chinks, 
so  that  his  breathing  had  become  sensibly 
more  difficult.  His  confinement,  with  this 
oppression  of  his  breathing,  was  intolerable. 
He  therefore  braced  himself  once  more  to 
make  an  effort.  The  coffin  was  large  and 
rudely  constructed,  being  merely  an  oblong 
box.  He  had  more  play  to  his  limbs  than 
he  could  have  had  in  one  of  a  more  regular 
I  construction,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  bring 
j  a  great  effort  to  bear  upon  the  lid.  He 
\  pressed.  The  screws  gave  way.  He  lifted 
it  up  to  some  distance.  He  drew  in  a  long 
draught  of  fresh  air,  and  felt  in  that  one 
draught  that  he  received  new  life  and 
strength  and  hope. 

!  He  now  lay  still  and  thought  about  what 
he  should  do  next.  If  it  had  only  been  him 
self,  he  would,  of  course,  have  escaped  in 
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that  lirst  instant,  and  fled  to  the  woods. 
But  the  thought  of  Ethel  detained  him. 

What  was  her  position ;  and  what  couhl 
he  do  to  save  her  ?     This  was  his  thought. 

He  knew  that  slie,  -|ogether  with  the 
priest,  was  in  the  hands  of  four  of  the  brig- 
ands, who  were  commanded  to  keep  their 
prisoners  safe  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
Where  they  were  he  did  not  know,  nor  could 
he  tell  whether  she  was  near  or  at  a  dis- 
tance.    Girasole  had  led  them  away. 

He  determined  to  look  out  and  watch. 
He  perceived  that  this  grave,  in  the  heart  of 
the  brigands'  camp,  aiforded  the  very  safest 
place  in  Avhich  he  could  be  for  the  purpose 
of  watching.  Girasole's  words  had  indi- 
cated that  the  work  of  burial  woukl  not  be 
resumed  that  night,  and  if  any  passers-by 
should  come  they  would  avoid  such  a  place 
as  this.  Here,  then,  he  could  stay  until 
dawn  at  least,  and  watch  unobserved.  Per- 
haps he  could  find  where  Ethel  was  guard- 
<^d ;  perhaps  he  could  do  something  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  brigands,  and  af- 
ford her  an  opportunity  for  flight. 


He  now  arose,  and,  kneeling  in  the  coffin, 
he  raised  the  lid.  The  earth  tliat  was  upon 
it  fell  -down  inside.  He  tilted  the  lid  \i\i,  and 
holding  it  up  thus  with  one  hand,  he  put  his 
head  carefully  out  of  the  grave,  aud  looked 
out  in  the  direction  where  Girasole  had  gone 
with  his  prisoners.  The  knoll  to  whicli  he 
had  led  them  was  a  very  conspicuous  place, 
and  had  probably  been  selected  for  that  rea- 
son, sin(;e  it  could  be  under  his  own  obser- 
vation, fi'om  time  to  time,  even  at  a  distance. 
It  was  about  half-way  between  the  grave 
and  the  nearest  lire,  which  tire,  though  low, 
still  gave  forth  some  light,  and  the  light  was 
in  a  line  with  the  knoll  to  Hawbury's  eyes. 
The  party  on  the  knoll,  therefore,  appeared 
thrown  out  into  relief  by  the  faint  fire-light 
behind  them,  especially  the  priest  and  Ethel. 

And  now  Hawbury  kept  his  watch,  and 
looked  and  listened  and  waited,  ever  mind- 
ful of  his  own  immediate  neighborhood  and 
guarding  carefully  against  any  approach. 
But  his  own  jdace  was  in  gloom,  and  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  looking  there,  so  that 
he  was  unobserved. 
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But  all  his  Avatcliing  gave,  him  no  assist- 
ance toward  iinding-  out  any  way  of  rescuin<^ 
Ethel:  Ho.  waw  the  vigilant  guard  around 
the  i)risoners.  Once  or  twice  he  saw  a 
moveuient  among  them,  but  it  was  soon 
over,  and  resulted  in  nothing.  Now-  he  be- 
gan to  despond,  and  to  spciculate  in  his  mind 
as  to  whether  Ethel  w^as  in  any  danger  or 
not.  He  began  to  calculate  the  time  that 
might  be  required  to  go  for  help  with  which 
to  attack  the  brigands.  He  wondered  what 
reason  Girasole  might  have  to  injure  Ethel. 
But  whatever  hope  ho  had  that  mercy  might 
bo  shown  her  was  counterbalanced  by  his 
own  experience  of  Girasolo's  cruelty,  and  his 
knowledge  of  his  merciless  character. 

Suddenly  he  was  roused  by  the  rifle-shot 
and  the  confusion  that  followed.  He  saw^ 
the  party  on  the  mound  start  to  their  feet. 
He  heard  the  shots  that  succeeded  the  first 
one.  He  saw  shadows  darting  to  and  fro. 
Then  the  confusion  grew  worse,  and  all  the 
sounds  of  battle  arose — the  cries,  the  shrieks, 
and  the  stern  words  of  command. 

All  this  filled  him  with  hope.  An  attack  was 
being  made.  They  might  all  be  saved.  He 
could  see  that  the  brigands  were  being  driven 
back,  and  that  the  assailants  Avere  pressing 
on.  Then  he  saw  the  party  moving  Irom  the 
knoll.  It  was  already  much  lighter.  They 
advanced  toward  him.  He  sank  down  and 
waited.  He  had  no  fear  now  that  this  par- 
ty would  complete  his  burial.  He  thought 
they  Avere  flying  with  the  prisoners.  If  so, 
the  assailants  would  soon  be  here;  he  could  i 
join  them,  and  lead  them  on  to  the  rescue 
of  Ethel.  He  lay  low  Avith  the  lid  over  him. 
He  heard  them  close  beside  him.  Then  there 
was  the  noise  of  rushing  men,  and  Girasole's 
voice  arose.     He  heard  all  that  folloAved. 

Then  Ethel's  shriek  sounded  out,  as  she 
sprang  toward  the  grave.  In  an  instant  the 
occupant  of  the  grave,  seizing  the  lid,  raised 
it  up,  and  with  a  wild  yell  sprang  forth. 

The  etiect  was  tremendous. 

The  brigands  thought  the  dead  Antonio 
had  come  to  life.  They  did  not  stop  to  look, 
but  with  a  howl  of  awful  terror,  and  in  an 
anguish  of  flight,  they  turned  and  ran  for 
their  lives  I 

Girasole  saw  him  too,  with  equal  liorror, 
if  not  greater.  He  saw  Hawbury.  It  was  1 
the  num  whom  he  had  killed  stone-dead  with  | 
his  own  hand.  He  was  there  before  him —  I 
or  was  it  his  ghost  ?  For  an  instant  horror  i 
paralyzed  him;  and  then,  with  a  yell  like  a 
madman's,  he  leaped  back  and  fled  after  the  ; 
others. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FLYl   1T.y! 

Ix  the  midst  of  that  wild  uproar  which 
liad  roused  Dacres  and  Mrs.  Willoughby 
there  was  nothing  that  startled  him  so  nnich 


as  her  declaration  that  she  was  not  Arethnsa. 
He  stood  bewildered.  While  she  Avas  listLii- 
iug  to  the  sounds,  he  Avas  listening  toithi 
echo  of  her  Avords;  Avhile  she  Avas  Avoutler- 
ing  at  the  cause  of  such  a  tiuuult,  he  wa^ 
Avondering  at  this  disclosure.  In  a  momeiH 
a  thousand  little  things  suggested  thcm- 
seh'es  as  he  stood  there  in  his  confusion, 
which  little  things  all  went  to  throw  a  flooci 
of  light  upon  her  statement,  and  prove  thai- 
she  Avas  another  person  than  that  "  demoii 
Avife"  Avho  had  been  the  cause  of  all  hi.s 
woes.  Her  soft  glance,  her  gentle  manner, 
her  sweet  and  tender  expression — above  all 
the  tone  of  her  A'oice ;  all  these  at  once 
opened  his  eyes.  In  the  course  of  their 
conA'ersation  she  had  spoken  in  a  low  tone, 
often  in  a  Avhisper,  so  that  this  fact  Avith  re- 
gard to  the  diflerence  of  A'oice  had  not  been 
perceptible  ;  but  her  last  words  Avere  spoken 
louder,  and  he  obserA'ed  the  diflerence. 

Now  the  tumult  grcAv  greater,  and  the  re- 
T)orts  of  the  rifles  more  frequent.  The  noise 
Avas  connnunicated  to  the  house,  and  in  the 
rooms  and  the  hall  beloAv  there  were  tram- 
plings  of  feet,  and  hurryings  to  and  fro,  and 
the  rattle  of  arms,  and  the  A'oices  of  men,  in 
the  midst  of  which  rose  the  stern  command 
of  Girasole. 

"  Forward !     Follow  me  !" 

Then  the  distant  reports  grew  nearer  and 
yet  nearer,  and  all  the  men  rushed  from  the 
house,  and  their  tramp  AA-as  heard  outside  as 
they  hurried  away  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 

''It's  an  attack!  The  brigands  are  at- 
tacked !"  cried  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

Dacres  said  nothing.  He  Avas  collecting 
his  scattered  thoughts. 

'*  Oh,  may  Heaven  grant  that  Ave  may  be 
saved !  Oh,  it  is  the  troops — it  must  be : 
Oh,  Sir,  come,  come  ;  help  us  to  escape !  My 
darling  sister  is  here.     SaA'e  her!" 

"  Your  sister  f"  cried  Dacres. 

'•  Oh  yes  ;  come,  save  her !  My  sister — my 
darling  Minnie!" 

With  these  AvorcbMrs.  Willoughby  rushed 
from  the  room. 

''  Her  sister!  her  sister!"  repeated  Dacres 
— ''Minnie  Fay!  Her  sister!  Good  Lord! 
What  a  most  infernal  ass  I'a^c  been  making 
of  myself  this  last  month !" 

He  stood  still  for  a  fcAv  moments,  over- 
whelmed by  this  thought,  and  apparently 
endeavoring  to  reali?e  the  full  extent  and 
enormous  size  and  immense  proportions,  to- 
gether Avith  the  infinite  extent  of  ear,  apper- 
taining to  the  ass  to  which  he  had  trans- 
formed himself;  but  finally  he  shook  liis  her.<i 
despondingly,  as  though  he  gaA'e  it  up  alto- 
gether. Then  he  hurried  after  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  rushed  into  Minnie's 
room,  and  clasped  her  sister  in  her  arm.^ 
Avith  frantic  tears  and  kisses. 

''  Oh,  my  precious  darling!"  she  exclaimed, 

''Oh  dear!"  said  Minnie,  "isn't  this  real- 
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ly  too  bad  ?  I  was 
.so  tired,  you  know, 
a^ud  I  was  just  be- 
fj;inniiii;  to  go  to 
sleoj),  wlioii  those 
liorrid  men  began 
liring  their  guns.  I 
really  do  thfnk  that 
j'very  body  is  band- 
ed together  to  tease 
me.  I  do  wish  they'd 
all  go  away  and  let 
me  luive  a  little 
peace.  I  am  so  tired 
and  sleepy !" 

AVhile  Minnie  was 
saying  this  her  sis- 
ter was  embracing 
her  and  kissing  her 
and  crying  over  her. 

"  Oh,  come,  Min- 
nie, come !"  she 
cried;  "make  haste. 
We  must  fly !" 

"Where to?"  said 
Minnie,  wondering- 

"Any  where — 
any  where  out  of 
this  awful  place : 
into  the  woods." 

"  Why,  I  don't  see 
the  use  of  going  into 
the  woods.  It's  all 
wet,  you  know. 
Can't  we  get  a  car- 
riage ?" 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  we 
must  not  wait. 
They'll  all  be  back 
soon  and  kill  us." 

"Kill us!  AMiatfor? 
do  you  mean?  How 
darling !" 

At  this  moment  Dacres  entered.  The 
image  of  the  immeasurable  ass  was  still  very 
prominent  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  lost  all 
his  fever  and  delirium.  One  thought  only 
remained  (besides  that  of  the  ass,  of  course), 
and  that  was — escape. 

"Are  you  ready?"  he  asked,  hurriedly. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes ;  let  us  make  baste,"  said 
Mrs.  Wiiloughby. 

"I  think  no  one  is  below,"  said  he;  "but 
I  will  go  first.  There  is  a  good  plac(»  close 
by.  We  will  run  there.  If  I  f;dl,  you  nnist 
run  on  and  try  to  get  there.  It  is  the  bank 
just  opposite.  Once  there,  you  are  in  the 
woods.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Oh_yes,  yes !"  cried  Mrs.  Wiiloughby. 
"  Hast^    Oh,  haste  !" 

Dacres  turned,  aiul  ^Irs.  Wiiloughby  had 
just  grasped  Minnie's  hand  to  follow,  when 
suddenly  they  heard  footsteps  below.  They 
stopped,  appalled.  The  robbers  had  not  all 
gone,  then.    Some  of  them  nmst  have  remain- 


cried  ^linnie. 
silly  you  are. 


What  1 
Kittv  : 


1^    l<.\t,ivi-.S    lU-SllEn   ON    lASTlH. 

ed  on  guard.  But  how  many  ?  Dacres  listen- 
ed and  the  ladies  listened,  and  in  their  sus- 
pense the  beating  of  each  heart  was  audible. 
The  footsteps  below  could  be  heard  going 
from  room  to  room,  and  pausing  in  each. 

"  There  seems  to  be  only  one  man,"  said 
Dacres,  in  a  whisper.  "  If  there  is  only  one, 
I'll  engage  to  numage  Inm.  While  I  grapple, 
you  run  for  your  lives.    KenuMuberthe  bank." 

"Oh  yes;  but  oh,  Sir,  there  may  be 
more,"  said  Mrs.  Will(»ughbv. 


I'll  se 


aid  Dacres,  softly 


He  went  cautiously  to  the  front  window 
and  looked  out.  By  the  increased  light  he 
could  see  quite  plainly.  No  men  were  vis- 
ible. From  afar  the  noise  of  the  strife  came 
to  his  ears  louder  than  (>ver,  and  he  could  sec 
the  flashes  of  the  rides.  Dacres  stole  back 
again  from  the  window  and  went  to  the  door. 
He  stood  and  listentHl.  And  uoav  iho  footstejis 
came  across  the  hall  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
Dacres  could  see  the  figure  of  a  solitary  man, 
but  it  was  dark  in  the  hall,  and  he  could  not 
make  him  out.  He  began  to  think  that  there 
was  only  one  enemy  to  encounter.    The  man 
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below  put  his  foot  on  the  lowest  stair.  Then 
he  hesitated.  Dacres  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
the  other  door-way,  which  was  nearer  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  prepared  to  spring  as 
soon  as  the  stranger  should  coine  within 
reaeh.  But  the  stranger  delayed  still.  At 
length  he  spoke : 

"Hallo,  up  there!" 

The  sound  of  those  simple  words  jiroduced 
an  amazing  eft'ect  upon  the  hearers.  Dacres 
sprang  down  with  a  cry  of  joy.  "Come, 
come !"  he  shouted  to  the  ladies ;  "  friends 
are  here !"  And  running  down  the  stairs,  he 
reached  the  bottom  and  grasped  the  stranger 
by  both  arms.  In  the  dim  light  he  could 
detect  a  tall,  slim,  sinewy  form,  with  long, 
black,  ragged  hair  and  white  neck-tie. 

"  You'd  best  get  out  of  this,  and  quick, 
too,"  said  the  Reverend  Saul  Tozer.  "  They're 
all  off  now,  but  they'll  be  back  here  in  less 
than  no  time.  I  jest  thought  I'd  look  in  to 
see  if  any  of  you  folks  was  around." 

By  this  time  the  ladies  were  both  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  Come !"  said  Tozer,  "  hurry  up,  folks, 
ril  take  one  lady  and  you  take  t'other." 

"  Do  you  know  the  woods  ?" 

"  Like  a  book." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Dacres. 

He  grasped  Mrs.  Willoughby's  hand  and 
star'-ed. 

"  But  Minnie !"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"  You  had  better  let  him  take  her ;  it's 
safer  for  all  of  us,"  said  Dacres. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  looked  back  as  she  was 
dragged  on  after  Dacres,  and  saw  Tozer  fol- 
lowing them,  holding  Minnie's  hand.     This 
re-assured  her.    Dacres  dragged  her  on  to  the 
foot  of  the  hank.     Here  she  tried  to  keep  up 
with  him,  but  it  was  steej),  and  she  could  not. 
Whereupon  Dacres  stopped,  and,  without  a  | 
word,  raised  her  in  his  arms  as  though  she  | 
were   a  little  child,  and  ran  up  the  bank,  i 
He  plunged  into  the  woods.     Then  he  ran  on 
farther.    Then  he  turned  and  doubled.    Mrs. 
Willoughby  begged  him  to  put  her  down. 

"  No,"  said  he  ;  "  they  are  behind  us.  You 
can  not  go  fast  enough.  I  should  have  to 
wait  and  defend  you,  and  then  we  would 
both  be  lost." 

"But,  oh!  we  are  losing  Minnie." 

"  No,  we  are  not,"  cried  Dacres ;  "  that  man 
is  ten  times  stronger  than  I  am.  He  is  a  per- 
fect elephant  in  strength.  He  dashed  past  me 
up  the  hill." 

"  I  didn't  see  him." 

"  Your  face  was  turned  the  other  way.  He 
is  ahead  of  us  now  somewhere." 

"Oh,  I  wish  we  could  catch  up  to  him." 

At  this  Dacres  rushed  on  faster.  The  ef- 
fort was  tremendous.  He  leaped  over  fallen 
timbers,  he  burst  through  the  underbrush. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  you'll  lill  yourself  if  you  go 
so  fast,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby.  "We  can't 
catch  up  to  them." 

At  this  Dacres  slackened  his  pace,  and 


went  on  more  carefully.  She  again  begged 
him  to  put  her  down.  He  again  refused, 
upon  this  she  felt  jierfectly  helph-ss,  and  re- 
called, in  a  vague  way,  Minnie's  ridicuTou> 
question  of  "  How  would  you  like  to  be  run 
away  with  by  a  great,  big,  horrid  man,  Kitt^ 
darling  ?" 

Then  she  began  to  think  he  was  insane, 
and  felt  very  anxious.  At  last  Dacres  stopped. 
He  was  utterly  exhausted.  He  was  panting 
terribly.  It  had  been  a  fearful  journey.  He 
had  run  along  the  bank  up  to  that  narrow 
valley  which  he  had  traversed  the  day  before, 
and  when  he  stopped  it  was  on  the  top  of  that 
precipice  where  he  had  formerly  rested,  and 
where  he  had  nurtured  such  dark  purposes 
against  Mrs.  Willoughby.  Mrs.  Willoughby 
looked  at  him  full  of  pity.  He  Avas  utterly 
broken  down  by  this  last  effort. 

"  Oh  dear!"  she  thought.  "  Is  he  sane  or 
insane  ?  What  am  1  to  do  ?  It  is  di^'adfiil  to 
have  to  go  on  and  humor  his  queer  fancies." 


THE  DEAD  LETTER. 

By  JOHN  G.  SAXE. 

AxD  can  it  be?     Ah,  yes,  I  see, 

'Tis  thirty  years  and  better 
Since  Mary  jNIorgan  sent  to  me 

This  musty,  musky  letter. 
A  pretty  hand  (she  couldn't  spell), 
-    As  any  man  must  vote  it ; 
And  'twas,  as  I  remember  v,-ell, 

A  pretty  hand  that  wrote  it ! 

How  calmly  now  I  view  it  all. 

As  memory  backward  ranges — 
The  talks,  the  walks,  that  I  recall. 

And  then — the  postal  changes! 
How  well  I  loved  her  I  can  guess 

(Since  cash  is  Cupid's  hostage) — 
Just  one-and-sixpence — nothing  less — 

This  letter  cost  in  postage! 

The  love  that  wrote  at  such  a  rate 

(By  Jove!   it  was  a  steep  one!) 
Five  hundred  notes  (I  calculate) 

Was  certainly  a  deep  one; 
And  yet  it  died — of  slow  decline — 

Perhaps  suspicion  chilled  it; 
I've  quite  forgotten  if  'twas  mine 

Or  Mary's  llirting  killed  it! 

At  last  the  fatal  message  came : 

''My  letters — please  return  them; 
And  yours — of  course  you  wish  the  same- 

ril  send  them  back  or  burn  them." 
Two  precious  fools,  I  must  allow, 

Whichever  was  the  greater : 
I  wonder  if  I'm  wiser  now, 

Some  seven  lustres  later? 

And  this  alone  remains!     Ah,  well! 

These  words  of  warm  affection,    C 
The  faded  ink,  the  pungent  smell, 

Are  food  for  deep  reflection. 
They  tell  of  how  tlie  heart  contrives 

To  change  with  fancy's  fashion, 
And  how  a  drop  of  musk  survives 

The  strongest  human  passion ! 
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I.— THE  CHATEAU  OF  CHENONCEAUX.    j 

LONG  ago  I  bought  in  London  a  splendid 
photograph  of  a  grand  ohl  French  cha- 
teau, with  high-pitched  roof,  and  lofty  carved 
chimneys  and  turrets,  and  draw-bridge  with 
a  river  running  under  it.  There  was  a  great  ; 
arch  under  the  chateau,  through  which  flow-  i 
ed,  dark  and  swift,  a  stream  large  enough  to 
be  called  a  river  even  in  America.  The  riv- 
er had  three  channels.  One  flowed  in  front 
of  the  chateau,  and  was  crossed  by  a  draw- 
bridge ;  another — the  main  channel — flowed 
through  a  vast  dark  archway  under  the  cha- 
teau ;  and  a  third  flowed  behind  it,  and  was 
lost  in  the  accessories  of  my  picture.  Out 
of  one  side  of  the  chateau,  between  the 
draw-bridge  and  the  arch  aforesaid,  project- 
ed a  little  apse-like  Gothic  chapel — an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  chateau,  yet  the  only  part 
which  was  Gothic.  All  the  rest  was  French 
renaissance  of  the  early  and  most  attract- 
ive period,  abounding  in  carvings  and  orna- 
mental devices  of  a  thousand  fanciful  va- 
rieties. 

What  was  this  chateau  ?     The  print-seller  i 
of  whom  I  bought  the  photograph  did  not 
know.      No   one  whom  I  asked   about   it 
knew.     I  had  it  framed  and  hung  where  ^ 
many  people — many  well-educated  and  trav-  ■ 
eled  and  art-loving  people — saw  and   ad- 
mired it ;  and  some  were  sure  they  had  seen  ; 
the  original :  but  where  ?     So  it  hung  there 
for  years,  a  delightful  and  beautiful  mystery ; 
not  less  interesting  because  a  mystery  per-  I 
fectly  easy  of  solution  if  the  right  man  would  i 
only  come  to  solve  it.  I 

One  day  he  came.     A  Frenchman  in  pass-  ' 
ing  through  the  room  glanced  ivp  at  the  pic- 
ture, and  said,  "  Ah !  you  have  Cheuonceaux 
there !"  and  passed  on.     That  is,  he  essayed 
to  pass  on,  but  we  arrested  him  forthwith,  ' 
and  kept  him  till  we  had  recorded  all  he  , 
knew  of  the  beautiful  edifice.  I 

The  chateau  of  Chenonceaux  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.     Later  it  was  given 
by  Henry  II.  to  the  beautiful  Diane  de  Poi- 1 
tiers,  who  enlarged  it  and  held  there  her  ■ 
court ;   and  hither  her  royal  lover  used  to  j 
repair  after  hunting  in  the  neighboring  for- 
est of  Loches.     Diane  could  not  see  too  oft- 
en the  reflection  of  her  own  beautiful  face  ; 
so  the  king  gave  her  the  chateau  of  Chenon- 
ceaux, where,  when  she  looked  out  of  the 
window,  she  might  see  her  face  reflected  in 
the  river  which  flowed  beneath  it. 

A  strange  but,  as  it  turned  out,  a  charm- 
ing fancy,  to  build  a  chateau  in  the  middle 
of  a  river,  on  piers ;  and  a  happy  period  at 
which  to  build  one,  when  the  decay  of  feu- 
dalism left  architecture  only  the  picturesque 
features  of  feudalism — the  draw-bridge,  the 
flanking  tiurets,  the  donjon  tower — and  yet 
allowed  it  all  the  adornments  and  comforts 
and    light    and   air    and  other    accessories 


which  had  been  in  an  earlier  age  forbidden 
to  buildings  liable  to  attack,  and  built 
wholly  or  in  part  for  defense. 

The  engraving  which  accompanies  this 
sketch  shows  not  only  the  portions  of  the 
river  and  chateau  given  in  my  cherished 
photograph,  but  also  the  full  breadth  of 
both.  The  original  chateau  consisted  of  the 
large,  square,  central  portion  shown  in  the 
picture,  flanked  by  angle  turrets  and  diver- 
sified by  the  projecting  chapel.  This,  with 
the  draw-bridge  and  advanced  tower  seen  1o 
the  right,  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
mill  by  the  wife  of  Bohier,  a  follower  of 
Charles  VIII.,  who  had  returned  rich  with 
him  from  Italy.  Diane  de  Poitiers  added 
the  long  bridge  to  the  rear,  built  on  piers, 
and  connecting  the  chateau  with  the  further 
bank  of  the  river.  Catherine  de  Medicis 
added  the  two-story  gallery  which  now  sur- 
mounts the  bridge,  and  is  shown  on  the  left 
of  the  picture. 

It  was,  then,  a  woman  who  conceived  the 
charming  and  unique  idea  which  has  result- 
ed for  us  in  this  chiiteau,  which  has  about  it, 
the  French  declare,  something  fairy-like  and 
almost  supernatm\al.  Every  thing  is  in  har- 
mony. The  Cher  is  a  smiling  river,  and  they 
say  it  stops  for  a  minute  at  Chenonceaux  that 
it  may  leisurely  bathe  the  feet  of  the  gra- 
cious towers  and  enchanted  gardens  of  this 
Palace  of  Armida. 

What  a  woman  commenced  women  have 
finished.  Diane  de  Poitiers  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis  completed  the  thought  of  Cath- 
erine Briconnet. 

This  chateau  is  unlike  all  other  royal 
French  chateaux :  it  has  no  blood  upon  its 
stones — no  sad  histories  of  treasons,  perfi- 
dies, conspiracies.  These  smiling  walls  re- 
call only  souvenirs  of  youth,  elegance,  poet- 
ry, and  love.  Here  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Mary 
Stuart,  Gabrielle,  and  others  like  them,  for 
two  hundred  years  came  to  animate  this 
smiling  nature,  and  mirror  in  the  clear  river 
their  beautiful  faces.  And  worthy  the  frame 
for  this  picture — fair  home  for  fair  ladies! 

We  approached  it  by  a  royal  avenue  of 
trees,  which  terminates  in  a  '-court  of  hon- 
or" on  the  river-bank — a  handsome  terrac* 
flanked  by  stone  balustrades.  On  one  side 
is  the  advanced  tower,  forming  a  dwelling 
for  the  concierge,  and  which,  built  on  the 
firm  earth,  seems  a  timid  sister  regarding 
from  afar,  and  without  daring  to  follow 
them,  her  elder  sisters,  who  bathe  their  feet 
in  the  river.  Then  comes  the  bridge,  with 
its  arches  and  "draw,"  and  hea^y,  wedge- 
shaped  piers,  ornamented  with  daintily 
curved  projections, behind  which  one  can  re- 
tire from  the  roadway;  and  after  the  bridge 
comes  the  front  of  the  chateau,  with  its  two 
angle  towers  projecting  corbeled  out  over 
the  water,  its  semicircular  balconies,  and  it« 
lofty,  richly  carved  dormers ;  then  the  chap- 
el, so  harmonious  a  part  of  the  whole,  yet 
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80  different;  and  tlie  little  mole,  used  as  a 
flower-gard(!n,  pnsliing  ont  into  the  river 
from  the  oreat  arch  and  hiding  its  impor- 
tance. All  theK(^,  with  the  river  for  a  fore- 
•jjronnd,  and  the  iijreat  trees  on  the  two  hanks 
of  the  river,  and  a  ^limpse  of  gardens  throngh 
the  arches  of  the  bridge,  the  lofty  chimneys 
covered  with  ornament,  the  steep  roofs  with 
gilded  crests — all  these,  under  the  heantilnl 
sky  of  La  Touraine,  make  the  ensemble  which 
we  owe  to  three  women — Catherine  Briyon- 
uot,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  "It  seems,"  says  a  French  writer, 
"  as  if  AvonuMi  alone  had  hands  light  enough 
to  touch  this  delicat(i  work." 

When  we  entered  this  enchanting  ahode, 
two  suumuirs  ago,  the  air  was  Avarm  and 
balmy,  the  roses  were  blooming,  and  the 
cherri(i8  were  ripe.  They  gave;  us  strawber- 
ries and  cream  in  the  little  inn  before  we 
came  to  the  end  of  the  av^enue,  and  Marie 
waited  on  us — rosy  Marie,  with  black  ey(;s 
and  wooden  sabots.  They  an;  all  named 
Marie,  the  Avaitresses  at  these  little  French 
country  inns,  and  they  are  all  rosy,  and 
have  black  eyes,  and  Avear  wooden  sabots. 
We  gaA''e  the  coeher  an  extra  ponrJmire,  and 
he  took  us  up  the  entire  length  of  the  ave- 
nue to  the  court  of  honor  itself.  When  Ave 
entered  the  chateau  Ave  had  a  delightful  sur- 
prise. EA'cry  thing  aajis  just  as  it  had  becu 
left — if  notAvhen  it  Avas  iinished,  at  any  rate 
a  long  time  ago.  There  Avas  the  old  furni- 
ture, and  the  old  cabinets,  glasses,  enanu'-ls, 
and  china ;  and  the  vaulted  hall  hung  Avith 
armor,  its  Avails  covered  Avith  stamped  cloth, 
its  doors  screened  by  tapestry  curtains  Avhicli 
drcAV  aside,  and  its  rich  ceilings,  Avith  blue 
centres  stndded  AAith  stars.  There  Avas  the 
very  glass  out  of  Avhich  Francis  I.  drank, 
and  the  mirror  in  Avliich  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  saw  the  faint  image  of  that  too  fair 
face.  Here  Avas  the  initial  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers  plentifully  introduced,  combined 
Avith  that  of  her  royal  loAcr;  and  beyond 
^vas  the  bedroom,  Avith  all  its  original  fur- 
niture, Aviiich  the  unscrupulous  Catherine 
de  Medicis  occupied  Avhen,  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  she  despoiled  Diane  of  her  fair 
mansion.  And  then  there  Avas  the  bedroom 
of  Catherine's  heir,  Louise  de  Lorraine,  Avid- 
ow  of  Henry  HI.,  Avhose  chamber  is  still 
hung  with  black  ;  and  there  Avere  the  cham- 
bers successively  occupied  by  the  duchesses 
de  Vendome  and  all  the  Coiul^s.  There,  too, 
Ava,s  tlu;  salon  Avluire  a  later  OAvner,  Madame 
Dupin,  ass(;mbled  around  her  Voltaire,  the 
exiled  Bolingbroke,  Rousseau,  and  many 
others  of  the  literary  men  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. There  was  also  a  curious  collection  of 
historical  portraits  of  all  the  chief  people 
who  had  ever  \\\oA  in  the  chateau,  includ- 
ing a  portrait  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  in  the 
character  of  the  goddess  of  Avhom  she  Avas  a 
namesake,  AA^th  a  taffc^ta  petticoat  embroid- 
ered with  lieurs-de-lis. 


The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected Avith  Chenonceanx  is  that  it  escaped 
th(i  revolution  and  remains  so  perfect.  Tlie 
lady  Avho  occupied  it  at  the  time  of  my  Ansit 
knew  my  fellow-travcder,  and  we  were 
treated  Avith  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
shown  every  thing  of  interest  in  the  cliTitean 
from  garret  to  cellars.  The  latter  are  formed 
in  the  piers  on  Avhicli  the  house  stands, 
and  the  dimensions  of  these  piers  are  such 
that  in  them,  besides  tho  prison  and  the 
baths  of  Catherine  de  M(Klicis,  Avere  two 
kitchens,  a  bakery,  and  a  dining-rooniAvhere 
there  are  seats  at  table  for  thirty  domestics. 

II.  THE  CHATEAU  OF  AMBOISE. 

High  aboA^e  the  surrounding  country,  on 
the  edge  of  a  beetling  promontory,  hangs  the 
vast  chateau  of  Aniboise,  stretching  along, 
like  a  range  of  rocks,  above  the  quiet  town 
of  Ambois(5,  Avhich  nestles  at  its  feet.  Yoii 
see  it  lirst  from  the  raihvay  Avhich  threads 
the  valley  of  the  I^oire.  As  you  approach 
the  station  for  Amboise,  at  your  feet  lies  the 
river,  crossed  by  a  suspension-l)ridge ;  be- 
yond stretches  tlie  little  city,  Avith  its  boule- 
vard— that  characteristic  feature  of  a  French 
toAvn — along  the  riA^er  bank  ;  and  OA'er  it  all 
frowns  a  mass  of  mighty  Avails  and  grand, 
decapitated  towers  which  might  have  been 
built  by  giants.  There  were  giants  in  thos<! 
days,  for  surely  not  in  ours  Avere  i)iled  those 
Avails,  a  vast  fortress  placed  at  the  gate  of 
"  La  Touraine,"  a  jealous  sentinel  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  that  Garden  of  the  Hesper- 
ides. 

Caisar  lodged  there  his  Roman  garrison 
Avhen  he  Avarrcd  against  the  Armoricans. 
Here  the  counts  d'Anjou,  and  later  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  jealously  held  their  oavu,  and  souk;- 
times  that  Avhich  Avas  their  neighbors'.  These 
Avails  serA'cd  under  Charles  VII.  as  the  ram- 
part of  the  national  monarchy,  menaced  by 
English  invasion.  They  have  afforded  pro- 
tection to  Catholic  royalty.  The^''  Inwe 
been  the  i)rison  of  illustrious  A'ictims  of  royal 
ingratitude,  of  poAverful  rebels,  of  prisoners 
of  state,  of  A'anquished  enemies.  No  tales 
of  loA^e  and  joy  are  hinted  to  us  by  those  old 
Avails,  Avhicli  only  tell  of  might,  and  grief, 
and  blood.  The  grand  tragedy  of  Blois,  tin; 
splendid  pomps  of  Chambord,  the  local  color 
and  character  of  Chaumont,  the  smiling  ele- 
gance of  Chenonceanx,  are  all  Avanting  to 
those  dull  Avails,  Avhich  only  sjjcak  of  ages 
of  brute  strength.  A  dull  0[)her,  serving 
on(5  and  another  in  turn,  but  always,  like 
Oplier,  serving  the  stronger. 

From  these  Avails  came  the  T)loody  doom 
of  those  12,000  Huguenot  prisoners  conceiA^ed 
in  the  ceh^brated  "Conjuration  d'Amboise," 
Avhich  had  for  its  object  to  extricate  the 
young  King  Francis  II.  from  the  clutches 
and  intluence  of  the  Guises  in  a.d.  1560. 

The  secret  of  the  plot  was  betrayed  to  the 
Due  de  Guise  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and 
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its  leader,  La  Renaudie,  seized  and  hung  on 
a  gibbet  on  the  centre  of  the  bridge.  The 
remainder  of  the  conspirators  were  dispersed 
and  everj^  where  seized ;  the  castle  walls 
were  decorated  with  the  hanging  bodies  of 
the  criminals,  and  the  courts  and  streets  of 
the  town  streamed  with  blood,  until  the 
wearied  headsman,  resigning  his  axe,  con- 
signed the  remainder  to  other  executioners, 
who  drowned  them  in  the  Loire. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  carnage  that 
the  court  was  driven  from  Amboise  by  the 
stench  of  the  dead  bodies !  You  read  all  this 
in  the  guide-book;  and  Amboise  comes  in 
sight,  and  the  train  stops,  aud  you  are  jog- 
ging across  the  long  bridge  toward  the  little 
town. 

Above  and  below  ripples  the  pretty  river. 
The  banks  are  verdant,  the  views  beautiful ; 
a  sunset  glow,  perhaps,  is  over  every  thing, 
aud  the  breath -of  the  grape  Howers  of  spring, 
or  the  new-mown  hay  of  summer,  or  the  pur- 
ple vintage  of  autumn  is  in  the  air,  aud  you 
look  up  and  see  the  walls  of  which  you  have 
just  read,  and  ask  yourself  if  it  is  only  in 
unchristian  lands  where  "the  heathen  in  bis 
blindness  bows  down  to  wood  and  stone." 

Away  to  the  right  a  slender  spire  pierces 
the  air.  It  surmounts  the  chapel  of  the 
castle,  and  is  finished  with  the  gilded  sym- 
bol Avhich  tells  of  the  bloody  end  of  Him 
who  founded  the  sweet  religion  of  humanitj'^. 
Here  Catherine  de  Medicis  worshiped  his 
memory,  aud  doubtless  prayed  for,  and  be- 
lieved that  she  received,  the  baptism  of  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit.  To  the  left  is 
the  balcony  where  she  stood  with  her  three 
sons,  afterward  kings  Francis  H.,  Charles 
IX.,  aud  Henry  III.,  and  with  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  witnessed,  in  full  court  costume,  the 
execution  of  the  Huguenots. 

If  you  arrive  at  Amboise  rather  late  in 
the  day,  there  may  not  be  time  to  see  the 
castle  thoroughly  before  the  hour  of  closing, 
which  is  about  six  o'clock,  when  every  body 
dines.  But  the  vacant  hour  before  the  din- 
ner at  the  homely  but  comfortable  inn  is 
gotten  ready  may  be  profitably  spent  in  vis- 
iting the  village  church.  It  is  interesting 
both  from  its  age  (having  been  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century)  and  as  a  specimen  of 
French  Gothic  restoration.  English  "  res- 
torations," being  usually  done  piecemeal,  as 
contributions  are  received  from  individuals, 
are  apt  to  give  rather  a  patchy  effect  to  the 
scene  of  their  operations.  French  restora- 
tions, being  largely  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment, at  any  rate  avoid  this  peculiarity. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  of  its 
kind  is  preserved  in  this  church  in  the  cu- 
rious monument,  executed  in  terra  cotta,  and 
colored  like  life,  representing  an  "  entonH)- 
ment."  The  figures  are  of  the  size  of  life. 
The  feet  of  the  dead  Christ  are  supported 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  grand  figure, 
richly  robed  in  Eastern  fashion,  and  with  a 


noble,  grave  face ;  the  head  is  supported  by 
Joseph  the  carpenter ;  and  behind,  bending 
grief-stricken  over  the  body  of  their  Lord, 
stand  the  three  Marys,  all  young  and  beau- 
tiful, and  with  a  certain  resemblance  be- 
tween them  not  expected  from  the  Scripture 
story.  This  resemblance  is  accounted  for 
when  you  learn  the  origin  of  the  monument. 
It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  chamber- 
lain of  Francis  I.  by  his  three  daughters, 
who  had  been  in  turn  mistresses  of  the 
king !  and  the  figures  are  portraits  :  Joseph 
the  carpenter  is  a  portrait  of  the  father, 
while  the  three  Marys  and  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea are  portraits  of  the  daughters  aud 
the  king  himself ! 

From  the  village  it  is  a  steep  ascent  up  to 
the  castle,  and  on  the  way  the  little  chapel, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  a  most 
picturesque  object.  It  is  perched  on  a  pro- 
jecting square  pedestal  of  rock  which  rises 
sheer  from  the  town,  from  a  level  only  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  the  flat  river -bank,  many 
feet  into  the  air. 

The  chapel  is  a  little  bijou;  and  whereas 
the  castle  is  bare  of  ornament,  and  has  suf- 
fered by  the  alterations  consequent  on  the 
different  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put,  the 
chapel  is  a  perfect  museum  of  intricate  carv- 
ing m  stone,  frail  as  lace-work,  and  yet  as 
perfect  now  as  when  it  came  from  the  work- 
man's chisel — if  chisel  indeed  were  used  on 
any  thing  so  delicate.  The  chapel  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Hubert,  and  over  the  door-way  is 
carved  his  miraculous  meeting  with  a  stag 
with  a  cross  growing  from  between  its  horns. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  panels  adorned 
with  foliage  of  the  most  delicate  sculpture. 
The  roof  is  groined,  and  has  hanging  pend- 
ants carved  with  grotesques,  reminding  one 
somewhat  of  the  chapel  of  Heniy  VII.  at 
Westminster.  Singular  and  grotesque  fig- 
ures arc  intermingled  with  the  foliage,  and 
yet  with  a  refinement  of  treatment  that  suit^ 
such  a  miniature  church.  The  chajjcl  was 
"restored"  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
when  modern  stained  glass  windows  were 
introduced,  but,  it  is  said,  much  of  the  carving- 
was  left  untouched.  Old  or  new,  it  seems 
the  perfection  of  workmanship  of  its  kind, 
and  reminds  one  of  carvings  in  ivory. 

The  chapel  is  on  a  level  with  the  court- 
yard of  the  castle,  and  the  intervening  space 
is  planted  with  flowers  aud  shrubbery,  and 
forms  a  magnificent  terrace  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  bastions  of  the  fortress  ;  and 
you  can  walk  along  the  edge  of  the  wall  of  the 
fortifications  and  look  over  down  the  chim- 
neys of  the  town  below,  and  away  across  the 
valley  of  the  Loire,  painted  with  the  shad- 
ows of  drifting  clouds.  The  view  is  so  fine 
and  so  extended  that  Louis  Philippe  had  built 
a  great,  round,  ugly  i)avilion,  which  crowns 
the  great  tower  to  the  left,  and  has  windows 
all  around. 

It  was  in  a  salon  attached  to  this  pavilion 
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that  Lonis  Napoleon,  tlion  Pfcsidoiit  of  tlie 
French  repn)>li<',  acconhMl  his  pardon  to 
Abd-el-Kadcr,  Avho  had  for  many  years  been 
liehl  a,  prisoner  in  this  chatean.  They  show 
yon  the  graves  of  those  Arabs  who  died  here 
before  tlieir  captivity  was  ended. 

A  <jjreat  disappointnient  awaits  the  tonrist 
who  exjx'cts  in  i\w  interior  of  th<^  cliatean 
of  Aniboise  all  of  the  interest  which  its  vast 
and  frowning-  ext<n-ior  seems  to  hold  secret. 
Modern  nses  have  called  for  fancied  modern 
improvements.  I'artitions  have  been  rnn 
np,  walls  have  been  knocked  down,  windows 
haA'O  been  pierced,  and  ancient  chinnieys 
bricked  np  or  demolished  to  make  way  for 
modern  mantels,  and  whitewash  and  wall- 
pai)er  have  don(^  tlu^  rest. 

Still  it  is  interesting  to  go  throngii  the 
rooms,  as  we  did,  nnder  the  gnidance  of  the 
architect  to  whom  tlu;  imperial  g<)V(U-innent 
had  intrnst(>d  the  restoring  of  tliis  ancient 
chatean  to  all  its  pristine  grandenr.  Most 
wonderfnl  is  it  to  learn  how  nnich  time  and 
stndy  is  spent  in  verifying  every  part,  and, 
how  the  scene  of  every  action  which  history 
records  as  taking  ])lace  here  is  stndied,  till, 
by  com])arii?g  fact  with  fa<'t,  the  past  is 
made  ont  from  this  ])resent  with  all  the  ac- 
cnracy,  at  least,  of  the  resnlts  of  compara- 
tive anatomy. 

Nf  r  is  all  that  is  ancient  absent.  The 
most  interesting  featnre,  and  one  that  is 
unique,  remains.  Tills  is  the  great  south 
tower.  It  is  lUMirly  tifty  feet  in  diameter 
and  nearly  a  hundred  f<>et  high.  It  was  an- 
ciently the  main  and  almost  the  only  mode 
of  access  to  the  ch.ateau.  Entered  from  the 
town  below,  a  hundred  and  seventy  steps 
lead  n]>  to  the  level  of  the  court-yard.  As 
you  mount  you  see  that  the  ceiling  over 
your  head  is  vaulted  in  stone,  and  in  turn 
supports  the  steps  of  the  stairs.  Ever 
mounting,  screw  fashion,  you  twist  around 
a  core,  in  itself  a  respectable-sized  round 
tower,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
one.  As  the  vault  is  always  twisting,  and 
tlu^  bays  of  the  A'aulting  necessarily  from 
this  fact  are  nnu'h  wider  on  the  outside  thnn 
uext  the  core,  the  construction  of  the  whole, 
it  will  be  seen,  was  not  such  an  easy  matter. 

The  groins  spring  from  corbels  oddly 
carved  with  grotesques  and  caricatures. 
Monks  iignrc  hero  largely  and  in  all  posi- 
tions, some  anuising,  some  grotesque,  and 
some  indecent.  They  are  represented  suf- 
fering, among  other  things,  from  colic  and 
toothache  and  all  the  ills  that  tlesli  is  heir 
to,  the  sculptors  having  been  left — as  there 
has  been  such  a  cry  to  l(>av(>  the  "  art  work- 
men" of  our  day — "  to  work  out  their  own 
designs,"  and  having  found  their  masters 
better  pleased  with  a  laugh  over  these  gro- 
tesques than  with  the  linest  treatment  of 
pure  (unament. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  ch;'it(Niu  is  anoth(>r 
great  tower,  alsi)  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 


and  in  this  tower  Louis  Philippe  made  a 
winding  wny  by  which  vehicles  conhl  mount 
from  i\w  town  below  through  a  tunnel  tut 
in  the  rock.  This  great  tower  ancieiTtly 
bathed  its  feet  in  the  Loire,  the  interveuiug 
strip  of  town  and  quay  now  existing  l)eing 
a  modern  encroachment.  When  the  bodies 
of  executed  prisoners  had  hung  till  life  was 
extinct  from  the  iron  railings  of  the  balcony 
of  this  tower,  by  a  cut  of  a  sword  they  feil 
into  the  river — a  burial  as  brief  as  the  trial 
and  execution  which  had  preceded  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  plan  of 
the  chateau  of  Amboise  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  two  vast  round  towers,  connected 
by  a  long  building,  of  which  the  walls  are 
ancient,  but  of  which  the  interior  has  been 
modernized.  The  Avhole  stands  on  a  forti- 
fied promontory,  the  entire  face  of  which  is 
walled  up,  so  that  the  amount  of  masonry 
and  sheer  wall  rising  above  the  tovrn  is  im- 
mense. 

Leonardo  da  Yinci  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  at  Amboise,  died  there,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  an  ancient  church  attached  to  the  cas- 
tle. The  church  was  destroyed  in  the  rev- 
olution, and  all  trace  of  the  tomb  of  Leonardo 
was  lost. 

When  we  had  seen  all  that  there  was  of 
special  interest  relating  to  the  chateau  and 
the  excavations  connected  with  the  restora- 
tions in  progress,  the  young  architect  in 
charge  suddenly,  just  as  we  were  about  to 
take  leav(>  of  him,  unlocked  and  threw  open 
the  door  of  a  closet,  and  exclaimed,  ''  Voila! 
Leonardo  da  Vinci !''  There,  on  a  shelf,  lay  a 
skull  and  a  little  lK\ap  of  bones.  It  was  the 
skull  and  bones  of  the  painter  of  '*  The  Last 
Supper."  The  Avorkmen,  in  excavating,  had 
come  upon  his  tomb,  not  only  nearly  perfect 
in  itself,  but  preserving  nearly  perfect  its 
inscription,  recording  the  name  and  age  of 
the  great  master.  The  government  was  pre- 
paring a  new  and  more  suitable  tomb,  in 
which  the  remains  were  soon  to  be  laid  Avitli 
imposing  ceremonies.  ^Meantime  they  were 
kept  in  this  closet. 

In  ])lace  of  the  skull  I  see  the  drawn  cur- 
tain when  it  lirst  reveals  to  the  expectant 
crowd  the  work  of  years — "The  Su})per  of 
the  Lord."  I  see  the  wonder  and  ai)proval 
of  Lorenzo  theMagniticent.and  all  his  court, 
save  one — see  that  one,  whose  face  all  recog- 
nize as  that  of  Judas,  striving  to  hide  it  and 
his  shame  and  hate.  Then  I  see  the  painter, 
in  his  hour  of  triumph  and  I'evenge,  stand- 
ing beside  his  picture  in  repentant  tears! 

Let  us  lay  on  this  vacant  shrini'  the  hom- 
age of  lips  from  a  land  which,  when  Leonardo 
lived,  was  only  an  nnpenetrated,  just  dis- 
covered, savage  wild,  and  close  the  door  upon 
tftes(>  dry  bones,  and  turn  the  key.  Then  we 
wander  back,  out  again  upon  the  ti^rrace. 
and  look  down  upon  the  goodly  valley  of 
the  Loire,  stretching  afar,  while  our  guide 
])oints  out  the  distant  wonders  of  the  view. 
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same  time  to  see  if  be  could  iiud  any  where  I 
traces  of  the  horticultural  performances  of  a  i 
lady.  Fiually  he  penetrated  into  a  kind  of  [ 
inner  garden,  partially  separated  from  the  ' 
rest,  "W'hich  was  overlooked  by  a  window  , 
that  was  shaded  by  a  blind,  and  adorned  in  i 
a  beautiful  manner  by  climbing  plants  and  i 
vines.  1 

He   decided    at   once    that   this  window  | 
must  be  the  one  which  had  been  the  object 
of  his  search.     He  was  coutirmed  in   this  \ 
opinion  by  observing  that  the  training  of  i 
the  plants  in  that  part  of  the  garden  which 
was   overlooked  by  this  window,  and  the  j 
kind  of  supports  by  which  the  more  delicate 
ones  were  sustained,  indicated  a  lady's  hand 
rather  than  that  of  a  regular  gardener. 

He  observed — taking  care,  however,  not 
to  appear  to  be  making  any  such  observa- 
tion— that  the  bars  of  the  blind  were  drawn 
down;  that  is.  were  in  a  positionyjo  intercept 
vision.  He  then  turned  his  face  partially 
away,  and  pretended  to  be  entirely  occupied 
in  examining  and  admiring  a  particular 
plant  that  was  growing  in  one  of  the  bor- 
ders. "While  thus  engaged  he  thought  he 
heard  a  slight  movement  at  the  blind.  He 
occupied  a  position  which  made  it  certain 
that  the  lady  at  the  window,  if  lady  there 
was.  could  not  be  seen  by  him,  while  yet  his 
own  fo.e  and  hgiu'e  were  fully  presented  to 
her  observation.  After  a  brief  interval  of 
delay,  and  certain  apparently  casual  move- 
ments among  the  flowers,  through  all  of 
which  he  kept  his  eyes  averted  from  the 
window,  he  began  slowly  to  turn  iu  that  di- 
rection. He  immediately  heard  a  slight 
movement  in  the  blind,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  denote  a  closing  of  the  bars.  He 
paid  no  apparent  attention  to  this,  but 
went  in  a  quiet  and  unconcerned  manner  to 
a  small  seat  which  he  saw  in  the  garden, 
and  placing  it  before  one  of  the  specially 
beautiful  shrubs  which  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention, he*  seated  himself  upon  it,  and  open- 
ing his  album,  and  taking  out  a  pencil,  he 
began  making  a  drawing  of  the  tlower,  im- 
agining all  the  time  that  there  were  a  pair 
of  bright  eyes  watching  him  from  behind 
the  screen  of  the  blind. 

Presently,  while  going  on  with  his  work, 
he  began  to  hum  the  notes  of  a  certain  air. 
and  soon  afterwai'd  began  to  sing  the  words, 
in  a  voice  soft  and  gentle,  but  still  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  any  one  that  might 
be  listening.  The  music  which  he  selected 
for  this  performance  was  a  Spanish  song 
called  ••  The  Song  of  the  Flowers."  It  was 
as  follows : 

*'SOXG   OF   niE   FLOWEKS." 

"  We  are  the  children  that  spring  from  the  hidden 
•warmth  that  pers-ades  so  mysteriously  all  the  realms 
of  nature,  we  are  the  children  of  the  dawn  and  of  the 
dew,  we  are  the  children  of  the  earth,  we  are  the 
children  of  the  air,  and  above  all  things  we  are  the 
cliildreu  of  heaven." 


The  beauty  of  this  last  exj)ression  can  not 
be  transfeiTed  to  our  language,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  original,  one  pind 
the  same  word  denotes  the  heaven  and*^A;v. 
including  in  the  latter  meaning  the  inliu- 
ences  of  the  sim  and  air. 


"  Man  sullies  us  by  his  touch,  and  in  his  very  love 
for  us  effects  our  destruction.  We  cling  to  the' earth 
by  a  thread — our  root,  which  is  our  life— but  we  raise 
our  arms  as  high  as  we  can  toward  heaven  [the  sky], 
which  is  our  home.  For  it  is  from  heaven  [the  sky 
and  air]  that  we  receive  our  soul,  and  to  heaven  we 
render  it  again.     Our  soul  is  our  fragrant  perfume." 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  something 
in  the  face  and  tigiire  of  the  stranger,  or  in 
his  gentlemanly  air  and  bearing,  or  in  the 
evidence  of  accomplishment  and  taste  indi- 
cated by  his  drawing,  or  in  the  sentiment  or 
the  words  of  the.  song,  or  in  the  voice  and 
skill  of  the  singer,  or  perhaps  in  all  com- 
bined, that  made  a  fiivorable  impression 
upon  the  concealed  observer :  for  when,  after 
having  completed  his  drawing,  and  ha%-ing 
remained  for  a  moment  surveying  it  and 
comparing  it  with  the  model,  he  said,  as  ii' 
speaking  to  himself,  but  in  a  voice  suffi- 
ciently audible  to  enable  any  listener  to 
hear,  ••  What  a  pity  that  I  do  not  know  the 
Spanish  name  of  this  plant,  so  that  I  could 
put  it  here  together  with  the  botanical 
name !"'  a  gentle  voice  fi-om  the  window 
rejilied,  "  It  is  called  the  mudedara.  Sir." 

The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  was.  it 
seems,  the  Hibiscus  mutahilis.  It  is  a  shrub 
which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  al- 
thea,  so  well  known  in  our  gardens,  which 
last  is  the  Hibiscus  syriacus.  The  Hibiscus  m  uta- 
bilis  bears  a  flower  which  iu  form  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  althea,  but  it  is  char- 
acterized by  this  remarkable  peculiarity — 
namely,  that  after  it  opens  it  changes  its 
tints  from  white,  through  various  shades  of 
rose-pink,  to  a  purple-violet  hue  before  it 
fades  and  dies.  In  climates  specially  fjivor- 
able  it  passes  through  all  these  changes  in 
the  same  day :  and  it  is  from  these  mutations 
in  the  color  of  the  flower  that  the  species  de- 
rives its  name. 

But  to  retttru  to  our  story. 

'•  It  is  a  pity  that  I  do  not  know  the  Span- 
ish name."  said  the  artist,  in  a  musing  man- 
ner, as  he  surveyed  his  work. 

'•It  is  called  the  mudedara.  Sir,''  said  the 
voice,  iu  reply,  coming  from  the  window. 
The  voice  was  low  and  gentle,  and  the  tones 
of  it  were  marked  with  a  certain  sad  and 
moiu'ufnl  expression. 

The  traveler  ttirned  at  otice  toward  the 
window,  as  if  much  surprised.  The  bars  of 
the  blind  were,  however,  in  such  a  position 
that  nothing  could  be  seen.     He  said : 

•*  I  thank  you  very  much,  whoever  you 
may  be."  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
added.  "  Please  excuse  me.  young  lady — or 
madam,  for  I  do  not  know  in  which  form  1 
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ought  really  to  address  you — but  would  you 
be  kind  cnouj>li  to  inli)iiu  nie  whotlior  the 
hibiscus,  or  the  uuuledara,  as  you  have  des- 
ignated it,  is  ever  found  growing  Avihl  in  the 
valley  of  Oeeoeanibaf  This  is  the  fust  time 
that  I  have  seen  the  plant  in  Tern.  It  is  a 
native,  I  believe,  of  the  East  Indies." 

'*  It  is  a  souvenir  given  n\e  by  a  friend," 
replied  the  voice — '*  a  friend  who  is  now," 
she  added,  in  a  faltering  manner, ''  no  more." 

'^  I  can  Avell  understand,  then,  that  you 
attach  great  value  to  it.  Ihit  it  is  a  tropical 
plant  in  its  natnr(>,  and  of  a  tender  constitu- 
tion. It  nnist  not  be  exjiosed  too  nuieh  to 
the  winds  which  blow  sonu^times  from  the 
cold  nu)untains  around  you  here." 

"And  what  must  I  do  to  ]»rotcct  it  from 
the  (hmger  ?"'  asked  the  unseen  lady. 

"  You  umst  take  the  necessary  precautions 
to  shelter  it  from  the  cold  at  night  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  especialjy  from  tlu* 
heavy  rains  in  winter.  If  my  hard  destiny 
had  not  compelled  lue  to  roam  incessantly 
about  the  worUl,  but  had  made  it  my  lot  to 
live  here  as  your  neighbor  in  this  valley,  it 
would- have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
aided  you  in  the  work,  and  we  might  have 
succeeded  in  preserving  its  life." 

'•  Then  you  think  there  is  danger  that  it 
will  die  ?"" 

"  Every  thing  that  lives  is  destined  sooner 
or  later  to  die,  my  young  lady — or  madam. 
Excuse  me  for  not  knowing  how  exactly  I 
should  address  you.  You  have  not  yet  done 
me  the  honor  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  call 
you." 

'•  You  may  call  me  sister."  was  the  reply, 
after  a  uuuneut's  ])anse. 

Sister  is  tlie  a])pellation  by  w  hich  in  Cath- 
olic countries  nuns  and  all  other  females  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  religion  are  custom- 
arily addressed. 

This  conversation  seems  to  have  conlirmed 
the  impression  made  upon  tlu>  mind  of  the 
coucealed  lady  by  Avhat  she  had  at  tirst  ob- 
served of  his  personal  api)earauce  and  bear- 
ing that  the  stranger  was  a  gentleman  of  re- 
tinement  and  cultivation ;  and,  though  she 
still  kept  herself  concealed,  she  continued  to 
talk  with  him  in  somewhat  the  same  strain, 
until  they  were  interrupted  by  the  maid,  wlu> 
canu>  to  call  the  stranger  to  supper.  The 
maid  could  not  refrain,  however,  from  utter- 
ing an  exclamation  of  surprise  when  she 
found  him  conversing  with  her  mistress. 
When  she  told  him  that  his  supper  Avas 
ready  he  at  tirst  hesitated  about  following 
her,  but  the  concealed  lady  re<\uested  him 
to  go,  and  he  obeyed. 

He  found  the  table  set  for  him  in  a  very 
elegant  manner — with  silver  and  glass,  and 
rven  napkins  with  bordms  of  lace.  The 
supper  consisted  of  broiled  chicken  with 
rice,  followed  by  what  the  English  call  a 
sweet  onxelet,  and  terminated  by  a  cup  of 
delicious  chocolate,  the  siuface  of  which  was 


covered  with  foaming  cream.  A  finger-bowl 
containing  water  scented  with  mint,  aiul 
the  otlu>r  usual  accessories  to  the  close  of 
a  g(mteel  repast,  were  brought  in  at  last, 
and  the  supper  was  ended.  The  whole  scene 
impressed  the  mind  of  the  traveler  with  sur- 
prise and  delight,  accustomed  as  he  had 
been  to  eating  the  plainest  ami  coarsest  food 
in  the  wildest  places,  "seated  on  his  heels," 
and  with  his  lingers  only  in  the  place  ol" 
knife  and  fork. 

After  tinishiug  his  supper  he  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  go  back  to  the  garden  again  in 
ho}>es  of  renewing  his  conversation  with  the 
mysterious  lady,  but  he  feared  that  this 
might  perhaps  not  be  (piite  discreet,  and  so. 
after  lighting  a  cigar,  he  sallied  forth  i\>r  a 
walk  in  the  environs,  to  breathe  the  evening- 
air  and  enjoy  the  beauty  and  grandeur  ol 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

On  his  return  he  found  the  peasant  maid 
at  the  door  awaiting  him.  She  said  that  her 
mistress  wished  to  see  him. 

He  accordingly  followed  her  into  the  gar- 
den, and  seated  himself  upon  a  stone  bencl! 
not  far  from  the  window.  Scarcely  was  \\v 
seated  before  the  blind  o])ened  a  little,  and 
the  lady  a]>i>cared,  though  closely  veiled. 

"  I  thonglit.  Sir,"  she  said,  "  that  perhaps 
yon  would  not  be  unwilling,  before  you  go 
away,  to  do  me  a  favor." 

He  assured  her  that  his  services,  heart 
and  soul,  were  entirely  at  her  disposal. 

"  It  is  the  service  of  your  j)encil  that  I 
re(piire,"  said  the  lady. 

"My  pencil!"  repeated  the  traAcler. 

''  Yes.  Y\>u  have  Avarned  me  that  some 
day,  at  any  rate,  and  possibly  at  any  time, 
my  nuidedara  may  die.  Noav  Avhat  I  have 
to  ask  of  you  is  that  yon  Avill  make  me  a 
painting  of  it,  shoAving  the  tknvers  in  the 
ditferent  aspects  they  assume  in  diftereut 
parts  of  the  day,  so  that  Avhen  the  plant 
dies  I  may  have  an  iuuige  of  it  that  I  can 
preserve  forever." 

The  traveler  Avas  so  much  surprised  at 
this  request  that  he  did  not  know  at  first 
what  to  answer. 

"  Yon  hesitate,"  she  said. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  sister,  but  I  will 
t^dl  you  frankly  how"  it  is  Avith  me.  AVhat 
you  ask  of  me  is  not  a  simple  sketch,  but  a 
painting,  and  that  is  a  day  of  my  time ;  and 
my  time  is  planned  and  arranged  so  closely 
that  it  Avill  be  Avith  dirticnlty  that,  by  trav- 
eling day  and  night,  I  can  fulfill  an  engage- 
ment I  have  made  for  a  fixed  day  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  continent." 

"  Then,"  said  the  lady,  speaking  in  a  sad 
and  disappointed  tone  of  voice, '"  Ave  Avill 
think  no  more  about  it." 

Now  the  engagement  Avhich  ^fr.  jNIarcoy 
cmisidered  it  so  important  to  fultill  Avas  one 
which  he  had  made  Avith  a  friend  Avhom  he 
had  taken  leave  of  at  a  dinner-party  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  harbor  on  the  l\>ruviau 
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coast.  His  friend  was  going  aroand  Cape 
Horn  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
while  Mr.  Mareoy  himself  was  to  cross  the 
coQtiuent  by  laud,  over  mouutaius,  through 


trackless  forests,  auvl  across  boundless  plains, 
and  yet  he  had  ofiered  to  lay  a  wager  that 
he  would  arrive  first.  The  wager  had  been 
accepted,  but  the  amount  had  not  been  fixed, 
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but  was  left  to  be  decided  by  tbe  party  at 
the  table. 

In  the  midst  of  the  merriment  of  the  party 
after  the  dinner  the  subject  was  brought  up. 
One  of  the  guests  proposed  a  hundred  ounces. 

The  value  of  a  hundred  ounces  was  some- 
thing like  two  thousand  doUars. 

Mr.  Marcoy  told  them  they  were  crazy  in 
supposing  that  a  poor  naturalist,  possessed 
of  little  else  than  his  pencils  and  his  geo- 
logical hammer,  could  pay  any  thing  like  a 
hundred  onnces.  When  he  offered  to  lay  a 
wager,  he  said,  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  amount  which  Avould  be  fixed 
upon  would  be  in  some  measure  commensu- 
rate with  the  resources  of  an  artist  and  a  man 
of  science.  But  since  they  were  talking  of 
a  hundred  ounces,  he  must  beg  to  withdraw 
his  proposition  altogether. 

They  asked  him  what  amount  he  would 
be  willing  to  stake. 

He  very  gravely  suggested  five  francs ! 

This  proposal  was  received  with  peals  of 
laughter  by  all  the  company.  The  idea  of 
a  race  of  three  thousand  miles  across  a  con- 
tinent by  land,  against  one  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand around  it  by  sea,  for  a  stake  of  five 
francs,  seemed  so  absurd  that  it  was  received 
with  universal  hilaritj^. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Marcoy,  still  preserving 
the  utmost  gravity,  "  if  you  think  that  stake 
is  too  small,  I  will  not  object  to  add  to  it  a 
small  bundle  of  cigars !" 

This  proi)osal  only  increased  the  general 
merriment ;  and  at  length,  after  various  oth- 
er propositions  and  repartees  had  been  made, 
it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  wager 
at  all,  but  that  the  race  should  be  run  by  the 
contestants  simply  for  the  honor  of  the  vic- 
tory. 

And  this  was  the  engagement  which  Mr. 
Marcoy  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  urgent 
necessity  that  he  was  under  to  i)ursue  his 
journey  across  the  continent  without  any 
unnecessary  delay. 

But,  being  touched  by  the  sad  and  disap- 
pointed tone  in  which  the  lady  said  "  Then 
we  will  think  no  more  about  it,"  he  replied, 
^'  Yes,  sister,  we  ivill  think  about  it.  I  Avas 
too  hasty  in  my  answer.  Excuse  and  for- 
give me  for  refusing  so  bluntly.  I  will  stay 
and  make  the  picture,  since  you  desire  me  to 
do  so.  I  will  begin  the  work  to-morrow 
morning.  And  you,  on  your  part — will  you 
not  do  something  for  me  ?" 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  I  wish  you  to  do  something  for  me  which 
will  be  very  little  for  you,  and  will  be  verj^ 
easily  done,  but  which  will  give  me  very 
great  pleasure — and  that  is  that  you  should 
raise  the  veil  which  conceals  yon  for  a  few 
moments,  so  that  I  shall  not  have  to  go  away 
without  having  seen  the  face  of  one  to  whose 
generous  hospitality  I  owe  so  much." 

"  Ah,  Sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that  is  im- 
possible. Except  the  few  persons  avIio  per- 
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sonally  attend  upon  me  no  one  will  ever  see 
my  face  till  the  day  when  God  calls  me  to 
himself.  It  is  a  solemn  voav  which  I  have 
taken,  and  no  earthly  consideration  could 
induce  me  to  break  it.  You  can  readily 
conceive,  Sir,  that  for  a  lady  to  take  a  reso- 
lution to  withdraw  utterly  from  the  world, 
and  bury  herself  forever  in  such  a  solitude 
as  this,  there  must  have  been  reasons  of  a 
very  imperious  character.  I  am  willing  to 
tell  you  what  my  reasons  were,  to  soften 
what  might  otherwise  seem  the  ungracious- 
ness of  my  refusal  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest. 

"  The  cause  of  my  suffering  was  love.  It 
was  love  of  that  kind  that  a  Avoman  can 
only  feel  once  in  her  lifetime  —  that  love 
which  transforms  two  beings  into  one — 
which  blends  and  exalts  two  souls  into  one 
single  angelic  existence.  This  life  of  intox- 
ication and  ecstasy,  in  which  each  derives 
from  the  other,  as  from  a  living  fountain, 
the  joys  and  excitements  of  passion,  to  be 
communicated  again  to  the  other  in  turn, 
endured  for  three  years.  Why  could  it  not 
endure  forever  ?  God  only  can  answer  this 
question.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  my  na- 
ture and  my  duty  as  a  woman.  A  woman 
loves  either  too  much  or  else  too  little.  In 
the  first  case  she  wearies  her  lover ;  in  the 
second  case  she  repels  him.  A  woman's 
love  is  fated  to  suffer  wreck  on  one  or  the 
other  of  these  dangers. 

"  But  it  is  useless  to  go  particularly  into 
details.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  when  I 
saw  the  one  whom  I  had  so  loved,  and  for 
whom  I  had  given  up  all  that  was  dear  to 
me,  become  indifferent,  and  finally  abandon 
me,  life  became  to  me  an  intolerable  burden. 
The  world  seemed  dark  and  desolate.  I  re- 
tired to  this  solitude,  where  I  have  lived  for 
four  years  utterly  alone,  with  nothing  but 
the  sad  recollections  of  the  past  to  console 
my  sorrows. 

"You  will  easily  understand.  Sir,  from 
this  statement  of  my  case  why  I  can  not 
comply  with  the  request  you  have  made, 
however  friendly  and  kind  toward  me  may 
be  the  feelings  on  your  part  that  dictated  it. 
You  will  leave  this  region  soon,  never  to  re- 
turn to  it,  and  my  secret  will  remain  undis- 
closed. 

''  The  brief  stay  that  you  will  make  here 
will  soon  be  ended,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  hacienda  of  Lecliuza,  and  of  the  unhappy 
woman  who  has  come  to  hide  her  life  in  it 
forever,  will  pass  soon  from  your  mind.  But 
she  will  herself  not  forget  you.  She  will 
always  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  kind  sympathy  which  you  felt  for  her  in 
her  desolation  and  grief.  And  now,  after 
this  statement  of  my  unhappy  case,  do  you 
think  you  can  consent  to  render  me  the  serv- 
ice I  have  asked  of  you  ?" 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  said  Mr.  Marcoy, 
"  I  will  set  myself  at  the  work." 
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''  May  God  bless  you,  and  reward  you  a 
hundredfold  for  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  nie.  And  so  now,  with  a  renewed 
assurance  of  my  gratitude,  and  with  my  sin- 
cere prayers  that  you  may  have  a  j)leasant 
and  prosperous  journej^,  I — " 

^'  But  can  not  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  s]ieaking  to  you  once  more  before 
I  go  ?" 

"  It  would  do  no  good,"  she  replied.  "  You 
know  now  all  that  it  is  possible  for  mo  to 
tell  you.  To  talk  with  you  more  about  my 
sorrows  would  be  only  to  renew  the  cruel 
sufferings  that  the  recollection  of  them  oc- 
casions me.  So  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
leave  you  now,  and  bid  you  a  final  farewell." 


which  the  petals  i^ass  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
though  there  was,  in  fact,  only  one  flower, 
which  had  opened  upon  the  shrub  that^orn- 
ing.  That  Avas — as  usual  with  the  flo^-er  at 
its  first  blooming — of  a  milk-white  color. 
After  two  hours  of  work  he  had  sketched 
the  whole  plant,  and  finished  one  brancli 
with  the  milk-white  flower  upon  it.  Then 
it  became  necessary  to  wait  some  time  for 
the  flower  to  change  its  hue.  At  ten  o'clock 
this  was  done.  It  had  then  become  of  a 
pale  rose-color.  This  he  represented  upon 
another  branch.  At  noon  the  flower  had 
become  of  a  deep  rose-color ;  a  reiiresenta- 
tion  of  it  in  that  guise  was  given  upon 
another  branch.     At  four   o'clock   another 


So  saying,  the  lady  closed  the  bars  of  the    copy,  of  a  bright  carmine,  was  made  upon  a 


blind  again,  and,  shutting  the  window,  dis 
appeared  from  view. 

After  pausing  a  moment  Mr.  Marcoy  slow- 
ly returned  into  the  house,  wondering  at  the 
strangeness  of  the  adventure  which  had  be- 
fallen him.  To  have  met  with  so  mysterious 
a  person,  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  in  such  a  scene — to  have  been 
made  to  such  an  extent  the  confidant  of  her 
secret  sorrows,  and  then  to  have  bid  her  a 
final  farewell  without  even  the  possibility 
of  ever  meeting  her  again,  and  all  without 
having  seen  her  face  or  known  her  name — 
seemed  passing  strange.  Ho  thought  that 
if  he  should  ever  relate  the  tale,  those  Avho 
should  hear  it  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  him.  Of  course,  as  he  anticipated 
a  certain  degree  of  incredulity  in  those  to 
whom  the  tale  should  be  told,  each  reader  is 
all  the  more  completely  at  liberty  to  decide 
for  himself,  from  internal  evidence,  whether 
this  luirrative  is  or  is  not  historically  true. 


fourth  branch  ;  and  at  six  another,  of  purple 
hue,  completed  the  series. 

When,  at  length,  the  painting  had  been  re- 
touched and  finished,  and  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion had  been  placed  upon  it,  he  gave  it  to 
the  maid  to  carry  to  her  mistress.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  maid  returned,  bringing  her 
mistress's  very  special  thanks  for  the  pic- 
ture, which  she  said  she  greatly  admired, 
and  should  preserve  with  the  utmost  care. 
She  also  brought  a  little  sprig  of  a  plant, 
which,  from  a  certain  withered  appearance 
of  the  leaves  naturally  characteristic  of  it, 
has  for  its  language  the  stricken  heart,  and 
gave  it  to  the  traveler  from  her  mistress,  to 
be  kept  as  a  souvenir  of  her  and  of  his  visit 
to  her  solitary  retreat. 

The  traveler  placed  the  souvenir  between 
two  sheets  of  absor1)cut  paper,  and  deposit- 
ed it  in  his  port-folio. 

The  next  morning,  in  good  season,  he  re- 
sumed his  journey,  attended  by  his   guide 


He  found,  on  returning:  into  the  house — as    After  they  left  the  house  and  had  gone  for- 


he  went  on  to  relate — that  the  man-servant, 
who  seemed  to  act  as  a  kind  of  major-domo, 
and  his  guide  Avere  awaiting  him.  Tliej^ 
showed  him  a  bed  which  had  been  made  up 
for  him  in  the  salon,  with  a  small  table  near 
it,  which  was  elegantly  set  out  with  even- 
ing refreshments.  When  he  was  left  to  him- 
self he  retired  to  rest,  and  soon,  as  he  ex- 
press(Ml  it,  sank  into  the  sweet  slumbers  that 
come  froui  a  good  conscience,  a  downy  bed, 
and  sheets  white,  fresh,  and  spotlessly  pure. 

He  awoke  early  in  the  morning.  When 
he  was  dressed  ho  first  went  out  to  take  the 
nun-ning  air.  The  dew  was  upon  the  grass 
and  flowers,  and  the  rising  sun  began  to 
glow  upon  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
He  returned  soon  into  the  house,  and  select- 
ed from  his  port-folio  the  best  sheet  of  paper 
which  it  contained,  and  taking  his  box  of 
colors,  a  goblet  of  water,  and  a  plate  for  a 
palette,  he  went  out  into  the  garden  and  set 
himself  at  his  work. 

He  sketched  the  form  and  appearance  of 
the  shiub,  and  with  a  few  touches  nuirked 
the  places  for  five  flowers,  which  were  to  rep- 
resent the  five  gradations  of  color  through 


ward  on  their  way  till  it  had  disappeared 
from  view,  the  guide,  who  had  been  riding 
at  some  little  distance  behind,  advanced  to 
his  master's  side,  his  countenance  expressing 
a  peculiar  animation  and  significance. 

*^Well,  Miguel,"  said  the  traveler,  "  you 
look  as  if  yon  had  something  to  tell  me." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Miguel,  "  and  something 
which  you  will  be  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  You  recollect  that  you  gave  the  major- 
domo  some  brandy  to  drink  last  evening?" 

Among  the  refreshments  which  Mr.  Mar- 
coy  had  found  upon  the  table  in  his  room 
the  evening  before  was  some  very  choice 
and  costly  brandy.  He  took  very  little  of  it 
himself,  but  he  poured  out  a  more  generous 
portion  both  for  his  guide  and  the  major- 
domo,  with  a  view  of  putting  them  into 
good -humor.  It  seems  that,  according  to 
Miguel's  account,  the  drink  had  the  effect 
of  putting  the  major-domo  into  more  than 
good-humor. 

''  I  rather  think,"  said  he,  "that  the  glass 
you  gave  him  may  have  held  more  than  you 
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thought.  At  any  rate,  after  ho  drank  it 
he  became  very  talkative  aiul  silly,  aucl 
wanted  to  tell  me  all  his  secrets.  He  not 
only  told  me  all  about  himself  and  the 
maid,  but  also  gave  mo  the  history  of  his 
mistress." 

"  Do  you  know,  then,  who  that  lady  is  "?" 

"  Oh  yes,  as  well  as  if  I  had  known  her 
ten  years.  She  was  a  sister  in  a  convent 
somewhere,  and  she  fell  in  love  with  a  man 
and  eloped  Avith  him  from  the  convent. 
The  man  was  a  French  physician.  She 
lived  with  him  for  three  yeai's,  and  then  he 
left  her." 

Mr.  Marcoy  says  that  he  was  almost  stupe- 
fied with  amazement  at  hearing  this  state- 
ment. 

"  I'll  tell  yon  how  it  all  happened,"  con- 
tinued Miguel,  "  according  to  what  the  ma- 
jor-domo told  me." 

So  Miguel  went  on  to  repeat  the  story, 
which  was  to  this  effect.  He  gave  the  orig- 
inal baptismal  name  of  the  lad}-,  and  also 
her  convent  name,  which  was  Sister  Maria. 
While  she  was  in  the  convent,  he  said,  her 
health  began  to  fail,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
sinking  into  a  decline.  They  sent  for  a 
physician  to  prescribe  for  her.  He  came  to 
visit  her  regularly  for  some  time,  and  she 
began  gradually  to  improve  in  health.  At 
length,  one  night,  when  the  body  of  one  of 
the  nuns,  who  had  died  the  day  before  from 
the  effects  of  a  malignant  disease  in  one  of 
her  feet,  was  lying  in  the  chapel  ready  for 
the  funeral,  which  was  to  take  place  the 
next  day,  the  convent  took  fire.  The  fire 
was  extinguished,  but  not  till  after  it  had 
burned  a  considerable  part  of  the  convent, 
including  a  whole  range  of  cells,  in  which 
that  of  Sister  Maria  was  situated. 

All  the  other  nuns  that  occupied  the  range 
of  cells,  it  seems,made  their  escape,  but  when 
they  came  the  next  morning  to  that  of  Sis- 
ter Maria  they  found  a  charred  and  half- 
consumed  body  lying  in  it,  from  wliich  they 
at  once  inferred  that  Sister  Maria  herself 
had  been  hemmed  in  by  the  smoke  and  the 
flames,  and  had  perished.  They  took  up  the 
blackened  remains  and  conveyed  them  to 
the  chapel,  intending  to  inter  both  bodies 
together,  but  they  found  to  their  astonish- 
ment that  the  body  which  had  been  left  in 
the  chapel  had  disappeared.  In  the  course 
of  the  investigations  wliich  were  at  once 
made  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  mys- 
tery they  found  that  the  half-burned  body 
was  not  that  of  Sister  Maria  at  all,  but  of 
the  nun  that  had  died.  They  identified  it 
by  the  foot,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
fects of  the  fire,  still  retained  traces  of  the 
original  disease. 

It  was  finally  ascertained  that  Sister  INIa- 
ria,  in  connection  with  the  physician,  who 
had  become  her  lover,  had  planned  an  es- 
cape from  the  convent,  and  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  of  her  flight,  and  thus  to  x>re-  | 


elude  all  ideas  of  pursuit,  she  had  contrived 
to  remove  the  dead  body  to  her  own  cell,  in 
hopes  that,  being  found  there  in  a  state  too 
nnich  disfigured  to  be  recognized,  it  would 
be  supposed  that  it  was  she  herself  that  had 
perished.  Having  secretly  made  this  ar- 
rangement she  had  then  set  the  convent  on 
fire,  and  fled  with  her  lover. 

"At  first,"  said  Miguel,  when  he  came  to 
the  end  of  his  story,  "  1  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  what  the  major-domo  had  been  tell- 
ing me.  I  thought  it  was  all  the  nonsense 
of  a  tipsy  man.  But  ho  showed  mo  a  card 
which  he  said  ho  found  in  a  drawer,  and 
wliich  he  said  had  upon  it  the  name  of  the 
physician.  I  did  not  care  about  the  card, 
for  I  could  not  read  it,  but  I  thought  that 
perhaps  you  might  like  to  see  it,  and  so  I 
noticed  where  he  put  it,  and,  as  ho  and  I 
slept  in  the  same  chamber,  I  watched  my 
chance  in  the  night  and  slipped  the  card 
into  my  pocket ;  and  hero  it  is." 

So  saying,  he  handed  to  JNlr.  Marcoy  an 
old  card  containing  the  name  of  a  physician 
of  Lima,  and  the  street  and  number  where 
he  lived. 

Mr.  Marcoy  remembered  that  ho  had 
heard,  some  years  before,  the  story,  when  in 
Lima,  of  the  abduction  of  a  nun  from  a  con- 
vent by  a  young  physician  under  circum- 
stances precisely  similar  in  its  details  to 
those  Avhich  the  major-domo  had  given  ;  and 
he  was  convinced  that  the  mysterious  person 
to  whose  lonely  retreat  the  chances  of  travel 
had  brought  him  was  no  other  than  this  un- 
happy nun,  who  had  been  enticed  from  her 
duty  by  the  intoxication  of  love,  and  who 
was  now  doomed,  after  a  brief  interval  of 
feverish  and  guilty  pleasure,  to  a  life  which 
must  consist  of  days  of  bitter  remorse  and 
anguish  and  unceasing  apprehension,  and 
nights  of  sorrow  and  tears.  Ho  pitied  her 
most  sincerely,  for  he  regarded  the  imi)ulso 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  ruin  in  many  cases, 
as  in  this,  as,  after  all,  more  of  the  nature  of 
madness  than  crime.  Indeed,  he  was  not 
very  far  w4;ong  in  this  idea.  The  wise  man 
of  ancient  days  who  said  that  anger  was  n 
brief  insanity  might  well  have  said  the 
same  of  love. 

Our  traveler  reflected  sadly  upon  the  un- 
happy fate  of  his  new  acquaintance,  as  he 
went  on  his  way.  But  what  he  had  learned 
of  her  guilt  did  not  destroy  his  interest  in 
her  welfare,  nor  lessen  his  sympathy  and 
pity  for  her  in  her  sorrows.  When  he  reach- 
ed his  home  ho  took  the  little  sprig — em- 
blematical of  the  stricken  heart — which  he 
had  carefully  i)rotected  from  injury  during 
the  journey,  and  mounting  it  with  delicate 
care,  he  inclosed  it  in  a  case  made  of  white 
satin,  with  edges  trimmed  with  lace,  to  bo 
preserved  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  this 
strange  adventure  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Andes. 
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By  the  Author  of 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


IT  grew  overcast  and  began  to  rain.  I  could 
not  go  into  the  garden.  I  was  so  nervous 
and  miserable  as  I  sat  with  my  mother  and 
Mrs.  Abram  in  the  long  dining-room — moth-  j 
er  always  preferred  that  room  in  summer, 
because  it  ojiened  on  to  the  garden — that  I 
feared  they  would  observe  it.  As  it  grew 
later  mother  said,  once  or  twice  : 

"I  wonder  what  can  keep  your  gTandfather 
so  long !  I  hope  he  is  not  overtii'ing  him- 
self." 

I  told  her  that  he  had  warned  us  not  to  be 
uneasy  if  he  were  late. 

''  Perhaps  he  has  gone  over  to  Woolling," 
she  said.  '^  Eliza  tells  me  that  he  ordered 
the  man  to  drive  to  Market  Diggleton.  That 
is  not  so  very  far  from  your  uncle  Cudberrv's 
house.  I  should  not  wonder  at  all  if  he  were 
there.  I'm  sorry  it  has  turned  out  such  a  bad 
night.  Perhax)s  Mrs.  Cudljerry  may  send  him 
home  in  their  covered  vehicle.  He  would 
get  '  'et  through  in  the  chaise." 

She  had  no  apprehension  that  there  was 
any  thing  amiss. 

Nine  o'clock  came ;  half  past  nine ;  ten ; 
and  yet  neither  Donald  nor  my  grandfather 
appeared.     Judith  set  herself  to  conjure  uj) 
a  variety  of  evils  which  might  have  overtaken 
them.     Perhaps  the  chaise  had  been  upset. 
Perhaps  the  pony  had  broken  his  leg.     Per- 
haps grandfather  had  been  taken  ill.     Per- 
haj)sMr.  Cudberry's  house  was  being  burned  ] 
down,  and  Donald  and  the  doctor  were  re-  j 
maining  to  assist  in  putting  out  the  confla-  j 
gration!  I 

^'  There  will  be  no  lack  of  water,  at   all 
events,  Judith,"  said  my  mother.     "  Hark !  , 
how  the  rain  is  beating  on  the  windows !  But  j 
pray   don't  exercise  your  imagination  any  i 
more.    You  make  one  nervous.    I|  any  thing 
were  wrong  we  should  soon  know  it.     Ill 
news  travels  apace." 

Then  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  hall  door, 
which  startled  us  all.     It  i)roved  to  be  the 
groom,  who  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  din- 1 
ing-room,  dripping  wet,  with  a  note  in  his  , 
hand.     It  contained  a  few  lines  in  pencil , 
addressed  by  my  grandfather  to  me,  to  the 
effect  that  Donald  and  grandfather  were  to-  ! 
gether,  and  quite  safe  and  well ;  but  that  | 
there  had  been  an  accident,  and  their  medi- 
cal  assistance  was  needed.     They  might  not 
return  all  night.     Donald  added  a  word  or  j 
two :  "  Pray  go  to  rest,  darling,  and  make 
your  mother  and  Mrs.  Abram  do  the  same." 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  cross-question 
the  groom.  He  had  been  particularly  cau- 
tioned, he  said,  not  to  frighten  Mrs.  Furness. 
But  he  was  to  tell  me  that  a  sientleman  had 
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Mabel's  Progress,"  "Aunt  Margaret's  Trouble," 
"Veronica,"  etc. 

been  found  in  Diggleton  "Wood,  robbed  and 
badly  hurt,  and  been  carried  into  the  Eoyal 
Oak  inn,  which  was  the  nearest  house,  and 
the  doctor  and  Mr.  AjTlie  were  attending 
him.  It  was  one  of  them  London  gentlemen 
who  had  been  staying  at  Market  Diggleton. 
He  was  an  awfully  rich  gentleman,  they  did 
say,  and  all  sort*  of  tales  were  going  about  as 
to  how  much  money  he  had  been  robbed  of. 
The  thief  hadn't  been  caught  yet.  But  the 
police  were  after  him.  The  groom  was  great- 
ly excited,  and  woidd  have  held  forth  all 
night  if  I  would  have  remained  to  listen  to 
him.  But  I  left  him  to  regale  the  ears  of 
the  other  servants  with  the  unwonted  feast 
of  news  he  had  brought  home  with  him,  and 
returned  to  urge  my  mother  to  go  to  bed. 

''  I  knew  it !"  exclaimed  Judith,  solemnly. 
"  Didn't  I  say  there  had  been  some  accident  ? 
I've  been  feeling  it  in  mv  bones  all  the  even- 
ing!" 

I  told  mother  the  groom's  story  with  as 
much  steadiness  and  comjiosure  as  I  could 
muster,  and  begged  her  to  go  c^uietly  to  bed. 

It  was  more  diflicult  to  persuade  Judith 
to  do  so.  But  at  length  she  consented.  The 
man  was  to  sit  up  for  his  master.  All  the 
household  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  ex- 
citement ;  but  fortunately  I  could  dej)end  on 
Eliza  to  be  steady  and  quiet  with  my  moth- 
er, and  not  to  weary  her  with  wordy  conject- 
ures, and  the  repetition  of  all  the  rumors 
Avhicli  seemed  to  be  sjiringing  up  magically 
in  the  very  midst  of  our  quiet  household. 
For,  by  dint  of  talking  the  matter  over 
among  themselves,  the  servants  had  arrived 
at  an  extraordinary  degree  of  circumstan- 
tiality in  the  narrative  before  the  house  was 
hushed  for  the  night. 

By  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  news 
had  sx)read  all  over  Horsingham.  Retired 
as  were  our  house  and  our  waj's  of  life,  fifty 
different  rumors  penetrated  to  us.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  were  carried  in  the  air.  I  had 
I)assed  a  sleepless  night,  and  arose  soon  aft- 
er it  was  light  to  watch  for  grandfather's  re- 
turn. Mother  was  still  sleeping  when  at 
length  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  ran 
out  trembling  and  eager. 

Grandfather  was  alone.  But  a  glance  at 
his  face  showed  me  that  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  for  Donald.  He  waved  his  hand  en- 
com"agingly  as  soon  as  he  saw  me.     He  was 


to  the  Royal  Oak,  and  was  driven  by  Dodd's 
hostler. 

What  follows  was  narrated  to  me  by  my 
grandfather,  and  I  give  it  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  words. 

'^  I  ch'ove,"  he  said,  "  to  the  inn  at  Market 
Diggleton.      It  was  growing  dusk  when  I 
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reached  it,  and  was  darker  than  usual  lit  that 
hour,  by  reason  of  the  sky  being  overcast 
with  ch)uds.  On  deniandinjjj  to  speak  with 
'Mr.  Smith/ I  was  tohl  he  was  out.  I  was 
prepared  to  be  tohl  so,  and  said  to  the  wait- 
er that  I  knew  Mr.  Smith  denied  himself  to 
most  people,  but  that  my  business  was  ur- 
>;-ent,  and  I  positively  must  see  him.  I  would 
take,  no  refusal.  The  man  knew  mo,  and  as- 
sured  me   that   ho  was  not   deceivinuj  me. 

'Mr.  Smith  went  to  W this  morning, 

Sir,'  he  said.  '  He  may  be  back  to-night,  or 
ho  may  not.  I  can't  say.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve uu>,  you  can  go  and  look  in  his  rooms.' 
Ho  throw  open  tho  door,  first  of  a  sitting- 
room,  and  then  of  a  bedroom,  and  I  saw  that 
they  were  empty.  I  askecl,  if  Mr.  Smith 
came  back  that  night,  at  what  hour  ho  would 
do  so,  and  was  told  at  about  eight.    A  coach 

that  plied  between  W and  Horsingham 

would  bring  him  to  within  a  mile  of  Market 
Diggleton,  and  ho  would  then  walk  to  the 
inn. 

"  I  was  now  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
After  a  little  deliberation  I  resolved  to  go  to 
Dodd's  house,  and  endeavor  to  speak  with 
him.  Ho  was  Avithin,  and  he  and  his  good 
wife  gave  mo  a  hearty  welcome.  Ho  had 
been  expecting  to  see  Mr.  Ayrlio,  ho  s.'iid. 
Mr.  Ayrlie  had  promised  to  look  in  at  the 
Royal  Oak  that  afternoon,  as  he  would  be 
visiting  souu;  poor  patients,  farm  laborers,  not 
far  from  Diggletou's  End.  But  he  had  not 
yet  appeared.  Dodd  was  a  good  dc^al  per- 
plexed in  his  mind,  and  by  degrees,  during 
the  frequent  absenc(\s  of  his  wife,  Avlio  was 
busy  with  her  household  affairs,  he  confided 
to  mo  the  cause  of  his  jjerplexity.  Ho  had 
certain  suspicions  regarding  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Ayrlie  had  laughed  at  him  at  first,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  the  strength  of  his  (Dodd's)  per- 
suasion had  somewhat  availed  at  last.  For 
Mr.  Ayrlie,  after  warning  him  over  and  over 
again  to  bo  cautious,  had  at  length  consent- 
ed to  come  and  talk  tho  matter  over,  and  try 
to  devise  some  means  of  getting  at  the  truth. 
'You  see.  Sir,'  said  Dodd,  'this  Mr.  Smith 
fought  uncoumion  shy  of  Horsingham  folks  ; 
would  sec  none  of  'em  if  ho  could  help  it. 
That  didn't  look  like  being  on  the  square. 
But  I  had  had  a  glimpse  of  him  once  or  twice 
by  chance.  And  I  had  heard  his  voice  one 
day  in  tho  inn  yard  at  Market  Diggleton,  and 
I'd  dodged  him  hero  and  there,  and  watched 
him  after  I  began  to  have  my  suspicions,  and 
tho  notion  I  had  in  my  head  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.'  But  it  presently  api)eared  tliat 
Dodd's  interests  in  tlu^  matter  conflicted  with 
his  search  for  truth,  for  ho  confessed  to  mo 
that  he  wanted  to  sell  his  fields  to  the  '  Com- 
pany,' and  that  Mr.  Smith's  favor  or  opposi- 
tion would  be  all-important  to  him  in  that 
negotiation.  '  Sometimes  I'm  tempt(Ml  to 
think  I  must  be  cracked  to  harbor  such  a 
suspicion.  But  then  at  other  times  it  takes 
hold  upon  me  so  strong — 'specially  if  I'm  ly- 


j  ing  awake  o'  nights — that  I  feel  as  if  I  nuist 
rise  up  then  and  there  and  take  steps  in  the 
matter.'  " 

"  Bnt  to  what,"  said  I,  interrupting  my 
grandfath(>r,  "did  Dodd's  suspicions  point?" 

"  You  will  hear,  Anne,"  he  answered,  grave- 
ly, and  then  resumed:  ''Greatly  to  Dcxld's 
surprise,  I  told  him  that  I  believed  I  held  in 
my  hands  a  clew  wliich  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth,  bnt  that  success  de- 
pended on  our  acting  with  caution;  and  that, 
above  all,  no  hint  of  danger  must  be  all(>wed 
to  reach  tho  ears  of  Mr.  Smith.  I  declined 
to  tell  Dodd  any  particulars  of  my  plan  for 
tho  present ;  and  ho  declared  he  was  willing 
to  trust  to  my  Avisdom  in  tho  matter.  By 
this  time  it  Avas  past  eight  o'clock.  The  rain 
had  come  on,  and  the  night  Avas  very  dark. 
I  had  resolved  to  return  to  the  inn  at  Market 
Diggleton  before  going  home,  being  unwill- 
ing to  lose  the  chance  of  seeing  the  uuin  I  was 
in  search  of  that  night.  It  Avas,  of  course, 
possible — indeed,  likely — that  he  Avould  re- 
main at  W all  night ;  but,  as  I  have  said, 

I  Avould  not  lose  a  chance.  Alice  tried  to 
persuade  mo  to  let  their  horse  be  put  to  a 
coA'cred  cart  they  use  for  marketing,  and  to 
driA^e  to  Market  Diggleton  in  that,  as  she  de- 
clared I  should  bo  Avet  to  the  skin  in  my  own 
little  open  chaise.  But  I  refused,  being  un- 
Avilling  to  lose  more  time.  I  had  plenty  of 
Avraps,  and  Donald  lent  me  a  grea  j  mackin- 
tosh cape ;  and,  after  all,  I'm  not  reducc^d  to 
being  afraid  of  a  shower  of  rain.  So  I  de- 
clared myself  ready  to  start.  liut  all  tlui  dis- 
cussion had  taken  up  time.  It  had  taken 
some  time,  too,  although  not  a  great  deal,  to 
get  the  groom  to  move-  from  tlui  comfortable 
kitchen  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Avherc;  he  Avas  be- 
ing entertained  with  unlimited  hospitality. 
Altogether  it  must  have  been  hard  upon  nine 
o'clock  before  tho  chaise  Avas  ready.  My 
servant  had  scarcely  gathered  the  reins  in  his 
hand  when  a  nuin  came  running  breathless 
into  the  stable  yard,  all  Avet  and  splashed 
Avith  the  mire  of  the  road.  Assistance  Avas 
needed  at  once.  A  man  Avas  lying  badly 
hurt  in  Diggleton  Wood.  Maybe  he  Avas 
nunxlered.  They  must  send  a  mattress  and 
some  men  to  help  carry  him.  And  some  one 
Avith  a  lantern.  Mr.  Ayrlie,  the  doctor,  Avas 
there,  and  said  tlu^y'd  best  carry  him  to 
the  Royal  Oak,  as  'twas  the  nearest  house. 
Haste,  iuiste ! 

"  Alice  behaA'cd  A'cry  Avell.  She  was  quick 
and  quiet,  and  peremptorily  hushed  down 
her  two  foolish  serving-Avomen,  Avho  began 
to  cry  and  clap  their  hands  lijstericall}^  hi 
almost  as  short  a  time  as  it  takes  to  tell  it 
you,  quite  a  procession  started  from  the  Roy- 
al Oak,  carrying  a  mattress  and  blankets  to 
sling  it  by,  and  Avith  Dodd  himself  at  their 
head  bearing  a  big  stable  lantern.  I  believe 
I  Avas  the  onl}'  man  left  about  the  place.  But 
my  old  legs  could  not  keep  pace  Avith  tho 
speed  the  others  Avere  making.  '  At  least,'  said 
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I  to  Alice,  who,  now  that  the  necessity  for 
action  was  over,  was  looking  very  faint  and 
scared — '  at  least  this  poor  fellow  will  be  well 
looked  after,  whoever  he  is.  Whatever  could 
he  done  for  him  Donald  would  he  sm^e  to  do.' 
Then  we  waited,  with  what  outward  com- 
jiosure  we  might.  It  was  really  a  short  time, 
although  it  seemed  long  enough  to  us,  before 
the  party  returned,  bearing  on  the  mattress 
a  form  covered  up  and  sheltered  from  the 
rain  as  far  as  was  practicable.  Dodd  still 
led  the  way  with  the  lantern,  and  beside  the 
bearers  of  the  mattress  walked  Donald.  Dodd 
had  already  told  him  of  my  presence  at  the 
Royal  Oak,  and  he  greeted  me  with  out- 
stretched hand,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  '  I'm 
afraid  this  is  a  bad  business.'  '  Is  he  dead  ?' 
I  asked.  Donald  shook  his  head  slightly. 
Do  you  guess,  Anne,  whose  that  maimed  fig- 
ure was  that  was  laid  on  a  bed  under  DodcVs 
roof,  with  Donald  ministering  to  him  and 
tending  him  ?  I  see  the  answer  in  your  white 
face.  Our  first  business — Donald's  and  mine 
— was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
he  had  received.  I  had  the  room  cleared  of 
all  save  Dodd,  who  assisted  us,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  make  our  examination.  He  had 
been  robbed.  The  pockets  of  an  overcoat  he 
wore  were  rifled.  His  watch  was  gone,  but 
the  broken  chain  was  still  attached  to  his 
waistcoat.  The  robber  must  have  done  his 
work  in  fear  of  intemiption  and  detection, 
for  eve  :y  thing  bore  marks  of  extreme  haste. 
The  injured  man  lay  perfectly  insensible  un- 
der our  hands.  He  had  been  '  garroted,'  as 
the  word  is ;  rendered  insensible  by  a  di'ug, 
and  then  brutally  beaten.  He  had  received 
a  frightful  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  a 
blow  evidently  given  by  a  heavy,  blunt  in- 
strument. I  spare  you  the  painful  details. 
In  remo\-ing  his  clothes,  I  found  a  little  pock- 
et-book, or  port-folio,  in  an  inner  pocket. 
Your  description  immediately  came  into  my 
mind.  I  opened  the  pocket-book  and  found 
there — your  letter.  The  little  leather  case 
contained  nothing  else.  I  sent  Dodd  out  of 
the  room  to  ask  for  something  of  which  we 
had  need,  and  the  moment  he  was  gone  I 
took  from  my  note-book,  in  which  it  had  lain, 
unknown  to  any  one,  for  many  a  day,  a  torn 
gTeasy  scrap  of  paper.  I  smoothed  the  letter 
out,  and  laid  my  torn  scrap  to  it.  As  I  had 
expected,  they  fitted  nearly  perfectly.  '  Look 
here,  Donald,'  said  I.  'Do  you  recognize 
this  V  It  was  the  scrap  of  oily  paper  on 
which  the  thief  who  had  robbed  him  in  that 
very  house  on  the  night  we  have  all  such 
deep  cause  to  remember  had  wiped  his  fingers. 
Donald  knew  it  at  once,  and  looked  at  me  in 
speechless  amazement.  '  There,'  said  he  at 
length,  almost  in  a  whisper, '  Dodd  was  right ! 
And  the  wretched  man  before  us  is  no  other 
than  the  disguised  Methodist  parson !  He 
must  have  been  then  flying  from  detection, 
and  doubtless  made  one  of  the  horde  of  black- 
guards of  all  sorts  and  classes  which  the  races 


annually  cause  to  swarm  into  Horsingham. 
But  who  could  have  conceived — who  could 
have  dreamed,  of  finding  such  a  one  in  the 
position  of  this  Smith  ?' 

"'That  is  not  his  only  aZia-s,  Donald,' I  s*id. 
'  There  is  yet  another  name  he  is  known  by 
in  Horsingham ;  whether  that  be  his  own  or 
not,  God  knows !  He  was  once  called  here — 
Gervase  Lacer.' 

"I  then  related  to  him,  as  briefly  and  clear- 
ly as  I  could,  the  story  of  your  meeting  with 
him;  and  told  him  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  having  in  his  possession  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  you  first  put  me  on  the  right  track 
for  discovering  his  identity  with  the  -itiner- 
ant i^reacher.  I  had  picked  up  and  careful- 
ly preserved  the  torn  scrap  of  your  letter — I 
hardly  knew  why  myself;  certainly  not  fore- 
seeing what  it  was  to  lead  to — and  had  said 
no  word  about  it  to  any  one.  I  would  you 
could  have  seen  our  dear  Donald,  child,  by 
that  bedside !  After  the  first  moment  he  j)ut 
aside  every  thing  but  the  plain  duty  which 
lay  before  him.  There  was  no  room  for 
wrath  or  vengeance  in  his  heart  at  that  time. 
The  man  was  lying  maimed  and  iujured  be- 
fore him,  dependent  on  Donald's  skill  and 
care  for  life  itself,  and  he  nobly  fulfilled  the 
noble  duties  of  his  calling.  I  felt  proud  and 
thankful  to  know  that  my  dear  child's  child 
was  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man  ?" 

"God  bless  him!"  I  sobbed  out.  I  was 
blinded  by  tears. 

Grandfather  then  told  me  that,  after  a  liur- 
ried  consultation  between  them,  he  and  Don- 
ald had  decided  to  say  nothing  for  the  pres- 
ent to  Dodd  of  their  discovery.  The  great- 
est confusion  reigned  in  the  house.  Servants 
were  running  hither  and  thither,  carrying 
the  wildest  reports  to  and  fro.  All  Alice's 
energy  and  sense  barely  sufficed  to  keep  a 
semblance  of  order.  U^)  to  a  very  late  hour 
groups  of  peoj^le  kept  coming  into  the  bar, 
and  the  excitement  caused  a  great  consump- 
tion of  liquor.  Presently  Mr. ,  the  Lon- 
don engineer  who  had  been  staying  at  Mar- 
ket Diggleton  on  behalf  of  the  "  Comjiany," 
ari'ived.  He  was  greatly  shocked  at  the 
dreadful  occurrence,  but  did  not  waste  many 
words.  His  chief  anxiety  was  to  discover 
the  ruffian  who  had  committed  the  crime. 
He  was  very  energetic,  and  infused  some- 
thing like  energy  even  into  the  phlegmatic 
rural  constable,  for  whom  Alice  had  loug  ago 
expressed  so  profound  a  contempt.  No  mon- 
ey was  to  be  spared,  said  Mr. ,  and  no 

trouble. 

"  Has  suspicion  fallen  uj)on  any  one  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  child.  I  heard  some  vague 
rumor.  I  could  not  concern  myself  with 
that.  Donald  and  I  had  hands  and  head  ful- 
ly occupied  with  our  wretched  patient." 

"  Is  there — is  there  danger,  grandfather  ? 
Danger  to  life  ?" 

"Anne,  there  is   danger  —  great   danger. 
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Tile  unfortunate  Tvretcb  lias  been  badly  burt. 
He  "was  still  insensible  when  I  came  away. 
He  may  perhaps  never  recover  conscious- 
ness/' 

"  Oh,  it  is  terrible  T 

'•'  It  is  terrible  :  but — ought  we  to  wish  to 
I»rolong  such  a  life  ?"• 

'•  Oh,  but  time — !  Time  to  repent,  to  do 
l>etter !  Think  of  being  hurled  at  one  blow 
into  the  awful  gulf  of  the  hereafter  I'' 

I  was  terribly  agitated,  and  grandfather 
soothed  me,  and  was  tenderiy  patient  with 
me  as  he  had  been  in  my  childish  days.  Aft- 
er a  while  I  grew  calmer,  and  could  1>e  con- 
siderate for  the  dear  old  man  who  was  so 
imselfishly  considerate  for  others.  I  made 
him  go  and  lie  down.  He  was  very  weary. 
As  for  myself,  although  I  had  passed  a  sleep- 
less night,  I  was  utteriy  unable  to  rest. 
Grandfather  had  insisted,  before  goiug  to  his 
own  room,  that  I  should  retire  to  mine.  I 
consented,  chiefly  to  avoid  the  pain  of  being 
questioned.  The  house  was  beginning  to  be 
astir,  and  I  dreaded  to  meet  Judith,  and  yet 
more  to  have  to  reply  to  my  mothers  inqui- 
ries. I  had  not  fortitude  enough  to  bear 
them  as  yet :  for,  above  all  things,  it  was 
necessary  that  mother  should  continue  to 
believe  that  the  victim  of  this  crime  was  a 
mere  stranger  to  us.  I  think  that  an  abrupt 
communiearion  of  the  truth  might  have 
killed  her.  She  could  never,  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  bear  even  a  passing  allusion  to  the  old 
days  at  Water-Eardley,  and  those  who  had 
1>een  associated  with  those  days,  without  the 
keenest  pain  of  mind. 

I  lay  weeping  and  trembling  on  my  l;>ed. 
Old  memories,  which  had  seemed  to  be  oblit- 
erated from  my  brain,  came  thronging  back 
to  me.  The  ghosts  of  depari:ed  days  came 
and  looked  at  me  with  eyes  full  of  almost 
tmendurable  pathos.  I  felt  an  anguish  of 
compassion  for  the  man  who  lay  upon  his 
bed  of  pain  a  detected  criminal — ^the  man 
who  had  once  held  my  hand  and  asked  me 
to  be  his  wife,  and  whom  I,  in  my  girlish 
folly  and  ignorance,  jjlaying  with  a  mighty 
passion  as  a  child  might  play  with  fire,  had 
once  fancied  that  I  loved ! 

It  was  bright,  broad  day,  and  the  sun  was 
shining  on  the  world,  and  the  leaves  and 
grass  still  sparkled  vdth  the  tremulous  dia- 
monds of  last  nighfs  rain,  when  Donald 
came  home. 

I  heard  him  enter,  and  stole  down  to  meet 
liinu  He  was  just  entering  the  study  when 
I  came  along  the  passage,  and  whispered  his 
name.  He  turned  and  took  my  hand,  and 
led  me  into  the  room.  I  could  not  s]>eak, 
but  I  looked  at  him.  and  I  felt  my  lips 
quivering  beyond  all  power  of  mine  to  con- 
troL 

"  Darling !"  he  said,  very  solemnly,  '■  my 
own  dear  love,  it  is  all  over.     He  is  dead." 

Then  he  oi>ened  his  arms,  and  let  me  weej) 
mv  heaw  heart  out  on  his  breast. 


CHAPTER  LYII. 

The  public  excitement  in  Horsingham  was 
intense.  The  crime  itself — in  its  special  cir- 
cumstances— was  an  imprecedented  one  in 
our  neighborhood.  Horsingham  had  not  had 
the  honor  of  contributing  so  inthralling  an 
item  of  news  to  the  daily  press  for  many 
a  long  year,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  done  so. 
But  in  our  o\nti  neighborhood  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  interest,  and  which  seemed 
to  add  a  hideous  relish  to  the  eagerness  (al- 
ways hideous  enough  to  me)  with  which  all 
particulars  of  the  crime  were  sought  out  and 
discussed,  was  the  fact  that  the  murdered 
man  had  been  the  rich  ''  City  gentleman" 
who  was  so  influenrial  in  the  ''  Company" 
that  was  to  make  so  many  people's  fortunes 
in  Horsingham. 

Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  wrong  them,  but  I 
used  to  think  at  the  time  that  the  knots  of 
gossiping  idlers  who  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  in  all  manner  of  places,  were  to  be  found 
discussing  the  dreadfol  event,  would  fain 
have  had  yet  more  horrors  to  gloat  over; 
and  that  if  a  financial  "smash,"  as  they 
termed  it — in  other  words,  the  ruin  of  many 
families — could  have  been  the  result  of  the 
victim's  death,  their  excitement  would  have 
been  more  ptleasurable  than  painful.  But  no 
such  thing  happened,  a^  least  so  far  as  Hors- 
ingham folks  ever  knew.  I  had  to  school 
myself  to  hear  the  event  discussed  in  all  sorts 
of  tones  by  all  sorts  of  people.  Two  brave, 
faithful  men  were  ready  and  willing  to  screen 
me  from  the  pain  such  discussions  caused  me, 
but  they  could  not  do  so  altogether.  Some- 
thing— much — I  had  to  hear,  which  neither 
Donald  nor  grandfather  could  spare  me. 
Thank  Heaven,  my  mother  was  spared  en- 
tirely. It  was  not  so  difiicult  a  task  as  it 
seemed  at  first  to  shut  out  from  her  the  ru- 
mors vrith  which  the  town  was  ringing. 
Newspapers  she  never  read.  Our  two  old 
servants  were  faithful  and  discreet,  and  few 
strangers  were  ever  admitted  into  mother's 
presence.  Poor  Judith  had  a  dim  idea — 
bom  of  the  true  aflection  which  made  her  ob- 
servant of  ns  all — that  the  murder  had  been 
a  severer  trial  to  me,  had  affected  me  more 
powerfolly  than  it  had  affected  others.  She 
watched  me  pityingly,  would  timidly  stroke 
my  hair  or  press  my  hand  when  she  thought 
herseK  unobserved,  and  made  efforts  to  turn 
aside  the  conversation  whenever  it  approach- 
ed that  topic  in  my  presence.  That  her  ef- 
I  forts  were  generally  unintelligible  to  third 
'  persons,  and  that  they  consequently  had  no 
effect  save  to  cause  various  persons  to  enter 
into  elaborate  recapitularions  of  the  most 
harrowing  details,  under  the  impression  that 
she  had  not  understood  their  previous  state- 
ments— all  this  was  not  her  fault.  And  I 
was  none  the  less  grateful  for  the  simple  at- 
tachment which  prompted  her  attempts. 
I      Due  and  well-directed  inquiries  elicited 
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information  which  x^nt  the  police  on  the  track 
of  the  robber  who  had  given  so  tragic  a  fiime 
to  the  peaceful  thickets  of  Diggleton  "Wood. 
A  man  had  been  several  times  to  the  inn 
Avhere  Mr.  Smith  was  staying  to  ask  for  him 
— a  shabby,  drunken,  evil-looking  fellow. 
On  two  occasions  he  had  seen  Mr.  Smith  and 
spoken  with  him,  and  one  of  the  waiters  had 
seen  him  counting  money  in  his  hand  as  he 
went  away.  Mr.  Smith  had  given  orders 
that  the  man  was  to  be  admitted  whenever 
he  came.  This  order  had  excited  a  good 
deal  of  surprise  among  the  servants  of  the 
inn  at  the  time,  more  especiallj"  as  Mr.  Smith 
seemed  to  dislike  the  fellow,  and  once  a  loud 
altercation  had  taken  place  between  them. 
When  the  servants  entered  the  room  Mr. 
Smith  had  appeared  to  be  soothing  his 
strange  visitor,  who  looked  angry  and  sul- 
len. The  latter  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  since  the  murder. 

He  was  traced,  by  the  description  given 

of  him  oy  the  inn  servants,  to  W ,  where 

he  had  again  sought  Mr.  Smith  on  the  A'ery 
day  that  the  crime  was  committed.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  had  then  gained  informa- 
tion as  to  the  way  by  which  his  imfortunate 
victim  would  return  to  Market  Diggleton, 
and  had  waylaid  him  with  intent  to  rob  him. 
Murder  had  probably  not  been  his  object  at 
all.  Many  persons  came  forward  to  testify 
that  they  had  seen  this  man  wandering  about 
the  neighborhood.  One  person  was  able  to 
say  who  he  was.  This  witness  was  William 
Hodgekinson,  who  declared  that  the  drunk- 
en fellow  who  had  haunted  the  Market  Dig- 
gleton inn  could,  from  the  description,  be  no 
other  than  Flower,  our  former  groom,  who 
(as  may  be  remembered)  had  applied  to 
Farmer  Hodgekinson  to  get  him  a  situation, 
and  had  been  repulsed.  Yet  it  seemed  at  first 
sight  incredible  that  such  a  small,  poor 
creature  as  Flower  was,  weakened,  too,  by 
disease  and  intemperance,  should  have  been 
able  to  overpower  a  vigorous  man  like  the 
supposed  Mr.  Smith.  But  there  was  irrefra- 
gable evidence  to  prove  that  Smith  had  been 
stupefied  by  means  of  chloroform. 

There  were  no  means  of  tracing  any  of  the 
stolen  property.  The  watch  had  been  found 
the  next  morning  not  far  from  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  The  robber  had  probably  thrown 
it  away,  fearing,  on  second  thoughts,  that  it 
might  lead  to  his  detection.  What  amount 
of  ready  cash  the  murdered  man  had  about 
him  was  never  known.  He  was  known  to 
carry  considerable  sums  on  his  person,  and 
was  rather  ostentatious  in  the  display  of  his 
money. 

From  the  first  moment  the  rumor  reached 
me  I  had  a  firm  conviction  that  Flower  was 
the  guilty  man ;  and  my  conviction  was 
shared  by  my  grandfather.  Donald  hesita- 
ted to  come  so  absolutely  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

''Ah!''  said  my  grandfather,  ''that  is  be- 


cause you  don't  know  the  villain  as  well  as 
Anne  and  I  know  him." 

"A  man  may  be  a  villain,  and  yet  stop 
short  of  murder." 

"I  tell  yon  there  was  no  stopping  short 
for  such  as  he.  I  remember  so  well  saying 
to  poor  George  when  he  first  engaged  this 
ill-omened  wretch, '  What !  he  comes  to  you 
I  furnished  with  a  diploma  from  the  high 
!  school  of  perdition !'  Alas !  I  spoke  more 
truly  than  I  knew." 

However  it  be,  thQ  truth  has  not  yet  been 
revealed,  and  in  all  likelihood  never  will  be. 
Flower  was  never  seen  in  oiu'  neighborhood 
more.  A  warrant  was  taken  out  against 
him,  and  search  was  made,  but  he  was  never 
captured.  Some  said  he  had  escaped  to  Amer- 
ica. Others  surmised  that  he  had  drowned 
himself.  (This  latter  story  arose  simply  from 
the  fact  that  about  that  time  the  body  of  a 
man  was  found  in  the  Thames,  and  remained 
for  some  time  unclaimed  and  unrecognized.) 
One  fiivorite  legend  was  that  he  had  got 
away  to  the  Continent,  and  was  so  highly 
valued  there  for  his  knowledge  of  race-horses 
that  a  number  of  powerful  and  illustrious 
personages  had  combined,  although  thor- 
oughly cognizant  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted, to  shield  him  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
English  law  in  order  to  profit  by  his  rare 
skill  and  experience. 

I  know  that  for  many  and  many  a  year  the 
thought  that  the  guilty,  undetected  wretch 
who  did  the  brutal  deed  might  be  wandering 
about  the  world,  might  be  in  the  same  coun- 
try, in  the  same  town,  with  myself — that  I 
might  rest  my  gaze  upon  him,  and  suspect 
nothing  of  the  horrible  weight  of  crime  that 
lay  upon  his  soul — haunted  me  like  a  hid- 
eous crime.  I  would  wake  in  the  night-sea- 
son cold  and  shuddering  with  the  horror  of 
that  thought,  which  seemed  to  have  pierced 
my  sleep  like  a  sword.  I  touch  as  slightly 
as  I  can  upon  all  that.  Even  now  the  re- 
membrance of  it  chills  and  oppresses  me. 

I  believe  that,  except  my  grandfather, 
Donald,  and  myself,  no  one  suspected  the 
identity  of  "  Mr.  Smith"  with  Gervase  Lacer. 
If  there  were  in  Horsingiiam  another  who 
guessed  or  knew  it,  it  may  have  been  Mat- 
thew Kitchen.  But  this  is  a  mere  surmise 
of  mine.  Matthew  kept  his  own  counsel ; 
and  if  he  knew  the  secret  the  world  was 
never  the  wiser. 

In  the  first  moment  of  the  shock  that  had 
come  upon  us,  I  remember  very  well  that 
I  had  a  special  dread  of  my  uncle's  family. 
What  the  Cudberrys  would  say  and  do  I 
dared  not  contemplate,  and  I  feared  I  should 
never  be  able  to  nerve  myself  sufiicieutly  to 
face  their  pitiless  comments  and  their  in- 
satiable curiosity.  But  it  chanced  that  they 
displayed  comparatively  little  interest  in  the 
topic  with  which  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  ringing,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  the 
first  was  that  their  attention  was  naturallv 
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much  engrossed  by  Clementina's  marriage, 
now  close  at  hand ;  and  the  second  was  an 
unexpected  event,  which  I  must  chronicle 
in  due  course. 

I  had  been  especially  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding at  Woolling,  and  had  given  a  lialf  prom- 
ise to  be  present.  But  I  now  felt  that  such 
an  effort  was  impossible  to  me,  and  Donald 
and  my  grandfather  agreed  in  saying  that  it 
was  out  of  the  (question.  To  my  mother  lit- 
tle explanation  of  my  change  of  plan  was 
needed.  She  found  it  quite  natural  that  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  enter  a  scene  of  bois- 
terous merriment  just  then;  although  she 
little  knew — thank  Heaven! — what  deeply 
painful  reason  I  had  to  shrink  from  such  a 
gathering.  But  to  the  Cudbcrrys  it  was 
very  ditticult  to  make  .an  acceptable  excuse. 
At  last  my  grandfather  cut  matters  short 
by  saying  that,  as  my  doctor,  he  did  not 
mean  to  allow  mo  to  risk  any  excitement.  I 
had  been  ailing  and  nervous  of  late,  he  de- 
clared, and  might  possibly  spoil  the  mirth  of 
the  party  and  mar  the  occasion  by  fainting, 
or  having  to  go  to  bed  with  violent  head- 
aches, or  some  equally  disagreeable  proceed- 
ing.    This  contingency  availed. 

"  Lord  bless  'ee,  my  love !"  said  Aunt  Cud- 
berry,  "  don't  you  come  here  to  be  fainting, 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort.  For  with  all  I  have 
to  do,  and  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  stern  eye  upon 
the  pastry — to  say  nothing  of  my  natural 
feelings  for  Clementina,  X)Oor  thing ! — I  could 
not  endure  one  grain  more  worry.  It  would 
turn  the  scale,  and  break  the  camel's  back, 
love,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

Poor  Clemmy  and  her  bridegroom  were 
really  disappointed,  and  I  was  sorry  to  vex 
them.  So  sorry  was  I  that  I  promised  to  go 
to  Woolling  the  evening  before  the  wedding 
to  see  the  trusso,  as  Uncle  Cudberry  called 
his  daughter's  outfit,  to  behold  the  glories  of 
the  breakfast-table,  laid  out  ready  to  receive 
the  good  things  which  cost  Aunt  Cudberry 
such  toil  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind,  to 
say  a  kind  word  of  good  wishes  to  the  bridal 
pair,  and  to  present  a  little  wedding  gift 
from  each  member  of  the  household  at  Mort- 
lands.  They  were  all  very  simple  presents 
except  Donald's,  who  gave  a  really  hand- 
some piece  of  plate.  But  I  must  do  Clem- 
my the  justice  to  say  that  she  showed  no  pe- 
culiar delight  in  or  x>refcrence  for  the  cost- 
liest gift.  She  was  genuinely  touched  and 
gratified  at  having  been  remembered  by  each 
one  of  us  separately  ;  and  she  sent  a  special 
message  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Abram  for  her  offer- 
ing of  several  pairs  of  knitted  nmffatees  of 
fleecy  wool.  These  articles  were  oppressive 
to  look  upon  in  the  sultry  summer  weath- 
er ;  but  then,  as  Judith  observed,  the  winter 
ivould  certainly  come  round  again,  and  it  was 
well  to  be  prepared. 

I  had  made  it  an  express  condition  of  my 
visit  that  no  stranger  should  be  present — 
not  even  Mrs.  Hodgekinson  :  no  one  but  the 


Cudberry  f;unily,  and,  of  course,  William 
Hodgekinson,  who  was  so  soon  to  become 
my  cousin.  Grandfather  and  Donald  were 
to  come  and  fetch  me  early  in  the  evening. 

The  day  passed  off  very  well.  Henrietta 
was  the  only  sour  drop  amidst  the  general 
sweetness.  But  no  one  much  minded  her. 
She  did  not  dare  to  be  very  ofiensive  in  Avords 
when  her  father  was  present,  so  she  was  re- 
duced to  exhibiting  her  disdain  of  her  fu- 
ture brother-in-law  by  expressive  sniffs  and 
shrugs,  and  wide  stares  of  afl'ected  amaze- 
ment whenever  he  lapsed  into  any  very  broad 
rusticity  in  his  talk.  To  me  she  was  re- 
served and  lofty,  which  mood  suited  me 
very  well,  as  it  relieved  me  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  conversing  much  with  her.  So 
that  altogether  the  day  i^assed  off  very  well, 
as  I  have  said. 

Grandfather  and  Donald  arrived  about 
half  past  five  o'clock.  Aunt  and  Uncle  Cud- 
berry received  them  more  than  graciously. 
Heuny  thawed  a  little  on  their  coming,  and 
performed  a  waltz  with  variations  on  the 
piano-forte  before  tea,  which  reduced  us  all 
to  absolute  speechlessness  for  full  five  min- 
utes after  it  was  finished.  But  I  suppose 
that  was  no  uncommon  effect  of  Henuy's 
performances,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
have  been  the  very  one  she  intended  to  i)ro- 
duce ;  for  she  appeared  quite  satisfied,  and 
took  her  seat  at  the  tea-table  in  very  toler- 
able good-humor. 

We  had  got  about  half-way  through  the 
meal,  when  wheels  were  heard  approaching 
the  house.  Then  the  gate  creaked,  and 
footsteps  crushed  the  gravel  of  the  garden 
path. 

"  Who  on  earth  can  this  be  ?"  cried  Aunt 
Cudberry,  with  one  of  her  indescribable  gri- 
maces, and  a  doleful  tone  of  voice. 

As  this  was  a  question  no  one  of  us  could 
answer,  we  Avent  on  with  our  tea,  and  said 
nothing.  Presently  there  was  a  strange 
sound  of  hustling  and  scuffling  in  the  hall, 
and  a  suppressed  voice,  which  yet  was  dis- 
tinctly audible  to  us,  and  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  innnediately  outside  the  sitting- 
room  door,  Avas  heard  to  say,  "  Do  as  I  tell 
you.     Say  it,  you  booby !" 

Upon  this  the  door  Avas  thrown  violently 
open,  and  Daniel  of  the  ruddy  locks,  enter- 
ing Avitli  a  plunge,  as  though  he  had  been 
pushed  from  behind,  announced,  in  a  loud 
tone  of  Aa)ice,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiffles !" 

There  AA'as  a  sudden  and  unnatural  silence 
among  us,  and,  as  it  Avere,  a  dead  pause  of 
expectation ,  until  there  appeared  in  the  door- 
way Mr.  Whiffles  Avith  Tilly  Cudberry  on  his 
arm,  Avhen  Aunt  Cudberry  immediately  ut- 
tered an  extraordinary  sound,  more  like  a 
squeak  than  a  scream,  and  Uncle  Cndbc^rry 
sprang  from  his  chair  all  Avith  one  jerk,  like 
a  Jack-in-the-box,  and  stood  staring  at  them 
speechlessly. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  api)arition  of  the 
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strangely  assorted  couple  that  now  advanced 
into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Tilly  was  dressed  in  bright  lilac  silk,  with 
a  white  bonnet,  and  white  gloves  much  too 
long  for  her.  She  had  replaced  her  favorite 
hollyhocks  by  a  mass  of  white  flowers — 
chiefly  orange  blossoms — which  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  collected  from  several 
milliners'  shops,  and  not  bought  all  at  once, 
being  heterogeneous  in  style  and  make.  Her 
eyes  were  very  bright  and  very  wide  open. 
Her  face  was  of  a  fier^^-red  hue,  by  no  means 
mitigated  by  the  coating  of  powder  she  had 
spread  over  it  with  a  bold  and  unsparing 
hand.  Her  whole  aspect  breathed  a  mixture 
of  energy,  triumph,  and  defiance. 

Mr.  Whiffles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sub- 
dued, not  to  say  abject,  in  appearance.  His 
attire  was  new,  and  comprised,  I  should 
think,  nearly  every  color  of  the  rainbow.  He 
wore  a  pair  of  the  light  yellow  gloves  which 
I  remembered  as  a  sj)ecialty  of  his  toilet,  but 
on  this  occasion  the  light  yellow  gloves  were 
clean.  His  breastpin  I  am  afraid  to  describe. 
Had  the  stones  in  it  been  real,  1  should  sup- 
pose they  would  have  been  Avorth  several 
thousand  pounds.  He  carried  a  shining  hat 
in  one  hand  and  a  largo  white  handkerchief 
in  the  other,  and  he  used  the  handkerchief 
at  frequent  intervals  in  the  manner  of  a  mop 
all  over  his  face.  Tilly's  hand  rested  on  his 
arm,  V  it,  in  truth,  it  seemed  rather  that  she 
was  supi)ortiug  him — or,  at  all  events,  regu- 
lating his  movements — for  she  drew  him  for- 
ward with  an  obvious  tug  into  a  connnanding 
position,  whence  she  coukl  survey  us  all,  and 
looking  round,  with  elation  in  lier  eye,  ex- 
claimed, in  a  sonorous  voice,  "  IVeJl,  ma  and 
pa,  I  am  now  Matilda  Whillies!" 

Aunt  Cudberry  repeated  the  squeak,  biit 
it  now  came  muffled  from  behind  her  hand- 
kerchief. No  one  else  moved  an  eyelash. 
To  a  disinterested  observer,  had  any  such 
been  present,  we  must  all  have  presented 
the  appearance  of  being  spell-bound. 

"I  am,  in  fact,"  pursiied  Tilly,  with  fresh 
emphasis,  "ATrs.  Whiffles!  And  this" — pre- 
senting him  by  pushing  him  slightly  forward 
and  then  drawing  him  toward  her  again — 
"  is  Mr.  Whiffles.  I  do  hope,  pa  and  ma, 
that  the  Cudberrys  will  make  up  their  minds 
to  receive  him  properly  and  in  a  becoming 
spirit.  In  point  of  position  the  Cudberrys 
have  nothing  to  say  ;  their  tongues  are  tied 
on  that  score  by  the  appronchiug  alliance 
of  a  Cudberry  of  WooUing — although  but  the 
third  daughter — with  Mrs.  Hodgekiuson's 
son  !  But  as  far  as  that  goes,  pa  and  ma,  I 
have  long  said  that  Ave  must  move  Avith  the 
times ;  and  I  feel  quite  friendly  myself,  and 
so  does  Mr.  Whiffles,  toAvard  all  the  Cudber- 
rys." 

Mr.  Whiffles's  head  shook  AioltMitly  from 
side  to  side,  but  in  some  half-audible  mur- 
murings  he  appeared  to  contirm  his  wife's 
statement.    Still  none  of  the  rest  of  the  jiar- 


ty  appeared  able  to  utter  a  word.  Henrietta 
had  turned  liAid — I  suppose  from  indigna- 
tion. Clemmy  and  young  Hodgekinsoft  had 
squeezed  themselA^es  close  together  at  one 
side  of  the  table,  and  looked  as  frightened 
as  a  couple  of  school-children  who  witness 
the  spectacle  of  a  comrade  in  disgrace,  and 
are  conscious  that  fortune  rather  than  merit 
has  saA^ed  themselA-es  from  the  like.  Aunt 
Cudberry's  face  was  completely  muffled  in 
her  handkerchief,  and  her  husband  remained 
staring  at  his  daughter  Tilly  Avith  an  utterly 
wooden  and  expressionless  countenance. 

"  W^e  were  married  this  morning,"  pursued 
the  bride,  continuing  to  affront  the  discour- 
aging silence  of  her  parents  Avith  a  daunt- 
less energy  AA'hich  really  Avas  almost  heroic, 
"  at  the  Church  of  St.  James  and  St.  John, 
by  the  ReA^erend  Morgan  Jones.  Mrs.  Nix- 
on was  present,  and  Mr.  Nixon  gaA^e  away 
the  bride.  We  start  this  eA'ening  by  the 
coach  for  a  short  tour  of  one  week,  after 
Avliich  we  return  to  take  possession  of  our 
own  house  in  the  High  Street,  Horsingham. 
I  am  aAvare,  pa  and  ma,  that  you  may  con- 
sider yourselves  to  have  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  me  for  not  having  informed 
you  of  my  engagement,  and  asked  your  con- 
sent. But  the  truth  is,  it  was  sudden  ;  ex- 
tremely sudden" — Mr.  Whiffles  here  gave  the 
queerest  little  gasjiing  cough,  and  mopped 
his  face  A^olently — "  and,  besides,  I  thought 
it  very  likely  that  obstacles  might  be  raised 
and  opi^osition  attempted  by  the  Cudberrys. 
But  rcallij  if  I  had  depended  on  the  Cudber- 
rys, instead  of  acting  a  little  for  myself,  I 
might  never  have  got  married  at  all !  Mr. 
Wliifflcs's  business  prospects  are  A'^ery  good; 
his  connection  is  increasing,  and  he  is  pat- 
ronized by  the  lirst  people  in  the  county. 
The  house  is  nicely  furnished  and  cheerful, 
Avitli  AAindoAvs  looking  both  ways,  up  and 
doAvn  the  High  Street.  There  is  a  priA^ate 
entrance ;  and  as  to  a  slight  smell  of  stables, 
that  can  scarcely  be  an  objection  to  a  Cud- 
berry of  Woolling,  whose  bedroom  has  OA^er- 
looked  the  farm-j^ard  cA'cr  since  she  can  re- 
member! Mr.  Whiffles  is  extremely  steady, 
has  obliging  manners,  and  is  wishful  to  con- 
ciliate. As  to  differences  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation, he  is  fully  aware  t)f  them,  but  feels 
that  a  matrimonial  connection  with  the  Cud- 
berrys will  giA^e  him  a  position  Avliich  he  is 
quite  certain  to  do  his  best  to  maintain." 

To  hear  Tilly,  as  it  were,  appraising  her 
husband  like  an  auctioneer,  as  unconcerned- 
ly as  though  the  poor  man  were  a  thousand 
miles  aAvay,  and  speaking  of  her  father  and 
mother  and  sisters  and  brother  to  their  faces 
as  the  ^^  Cudberrys,"  was  a  truly  amazing 
thing.  Her  last  sentence,  howcA^er,  had  been 
too  nuich  for  my  uncle  He  broke  his  silence 
with  a  tremendous  oath,  Avhicli  made  CA^ery 
one  start  as  though  a  pistol-shot  had  been 
fired  among  us;  and  then  roared  out  at  the 
full  pitch  of  his  A^oice,  "  A  matrimonial  con- 
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uectiou  Avitli  the  Cudberrys !  Curse  Ins 
brazen  impudence !" 

It  seemed  as  tliougli  the  spell  were  snapped 
all  of  a  sudden ;  every  one  begjin  talking  at 
once.  Henny  scolded,  Aunt  Cudberry  cried, 
my  uncle  SAVore,  William  Hodgekinson  re- 
monstrated and  tried  to  comfort  Clemmy, 
"vvho  kept  whimpering  helplessly  and  ex- 
claiming, '^Oh,  don't,  please!  oh,  don't, 
please !"  over  and  over  again,  without  ap- 
parently knowing  in  the  least  what  she  was 
saying. 

Throughout  the  whole  scene  I  felt  the  sin- 
cerest  pity  for  one  actor  in  it,  and  that  Avas 
]Mi\  Whiffles.  His  embarrassment  and  con- 
fusion, and  his  strong  sense  of  cutting  but  a 
sorry  figure,  and  his  evident  inability  to  hit 
upon  any  method  of  asserting  himself  and 
improving  his  jiosition,  really  moved  my 
compassion.  Bui  when  Uncle  Cudberry  be- 
gan to  swear,  a  gleam  came  into  Mr.  Whiffles's 
eye.  He  raised  his  head  and  looked  round 
him.  When  Uncle  Cudberry  continued  to 
let  off  A'olley  after  volley  of  oaths — which  he 
did  in  the  oddest  way,  as  though  they  dropped 
from  his  mouth  without  his  will  or  foreknowl- 
edge, like  the  toads  and  snakes  from  the  lips 
of  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale — Mr.  Whiffles 
shook  off  his  wife's  arm,  and  advanced  with 
an  air  of  resolution  to  his  father-in-law. 
The  change  in  his  demeanor  was  so  marked 
that  it  arrested  uncle's  attention  in  the  full 
torrent  of  his  wrath.  There  was  a  pause. 
Mr.  Whiffles  cleared  his  throat,  twitched  his 
head,  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar,  and  said,  in 
a  mild,  mournful  voice,  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  words  he  uttered :  "  Now  look  here, 
Mr.  Cudberry  of  Woolling,  this  is  all  dam 
nonsense !  It  is,  upon  my  soul,  you  know. 
What's  the  use  of  your  flaring  up  like  this, 
Mr.  Cudberry  ?  I  didn't  want  to  come  here 
at  all.  I'd  a  dam  sight  rather  not,  in  point 
of  fact ;  but  Miss  Cud — I  mean  my  Avife — 
she  Avould  come,  you  know.  My  plan  would 
have  been  to  have  wrote  a  feAv  lines  to  the 
family  announcing  the — event — announcing 
the  event,  and  leaving  it  free  to  the  family 
to  come  and  see  us  or  to  leave  it  alone,  ac- 
cording as  it  suited  their  book,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  use  of  such  an  expression. 
But  now  Miss  Cud — I  mean  Mrs.  Whiffles — 
has  had  her  own,  way,  and  I  hope  she  likes 
it.  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  'ere  or  helse- 
where,  Mr.  Cudberry  of  Woolling.  I  meet 
conciliation  ivith  conciliation,  but  I  won't 
stand  being  bullied  ;  'siiecially  when  it  ain't 
my  fault.  I  didn't  want  to  marry  Miss  Cud 
— at  least,  of  course,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but 
what  I've  got  to  say  is,  that  I  didn't  begin 
it." 

"  Circumstances,^^  put  in  Tilly,  with  intense 
emphasis,  and  no  whit  abashed  by  her  bride- 
groom's singular  defense  of  himself — "cir- 
cumstances threw  us  together,  in  the  first 
place." 

"  Yes,"    pursued    Mr.  Whiffles,  "  circum- 


stances OA^er  AA'hich  /'d  no  control.  Your 
daughter's  old  enough  to  know  her  oAvn 
mind.  And  though  your  family  may  bo  as 
^e»teel  as  Queen  Victory's,  still  family  ain't 
CA^ery  think.  I  can  keep  your  daughter  like 
a  lady,  and  I  intend  to  do  it.  And  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  your  flaring  up  in 
this  Avay,  Mr.  Cudberry  of  Woolling,  is — dam 
nonsense.     Ton  my  soul,  it  is !" 

This  speech  appeared  somcAvhat  to  raise 
Mr.  Whiffles  in  Uncle  Cudberry's  opinion. 
He  ceased  to  groAvl  and  mutter,  and,  turning 
away,  Avalked  once  or  tAvice  up  and  doAvn 
the  room.  Donald  and  my  grandfather,  aft- 
er a  whispered  Avord  or  tAvo  A\dth  me,  drew 
uncle  aside,  and  began  talking  to  him  in  a 
loAV  voice.  MiiauAvhile  I  crossed  the  room 
to  Tilly,  Avho  was  standing  quite  isolated, 
and  looking  very  flushed  and  flustered  in  her 
bridal  finery,  and  gave  her  my  hand.  "  You 
and  I  have  no  quarrel,  at  all  events,  Tilly," 
said  I. 

"  Miss  Furness,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Whiffles, 
with  enthusiasm,  "  1  am  grateful  to  you  for 
your  kindness  to  Mrs.  W.  You  are  a  lady 
from  the  croAvn  of  your  head  to  the  sole  of 
your  foot.  Miss  Furness ;  and  I  never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  existence,  had  the  'appi- 
ness  to  see  you  looking  so  remarkably  and 
uncommonly  well  as  you  are  looking  at  this 
moment !" 

Grandfather  now  came  up,  and  began  talk- 
ing gently  and  gravely  to  Tilly.  He  pointed 
out  to  her  that  her  parents  were  naturally 
aggrieved  and  hurt  at  the  manner  of  her 
marriage.  "  We  won't  say  any  thing  about 
the  choice  you  have  made,  because  that  is  a 
point  on  which  I  think  no  one  has  a  right  to 
interfere  Avith  you  at  your  age,  and  because 
I  think  and  hope  that  your  marriage  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  satisfactory'^  one  when  this 
little  breeze  has  blown  OA^er.  But  your  fa- 
ther and  mother  haA^e  a  right  to  expect  some 
soft  word  from  you,  some  expression  of  sor- 
row at  having  oftended  them.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Whiffles  ?" 

Mr.  Whiffles  was  all  humility  to  my  grand- 
father, and  was  ready  to  agree  to  any  thing 
he  might  say.  BetAveen  them,  they  persuad- 
ed Tilly  to  sue  for  her  father's  forgiveness ; 
Avhich  she  did  Avith  a  good  deal  of  rigidity, 
and  a  good  many  allusions  to  the  exemplary 
manner  in  Avhich  she  was  sacrificing  her  own 
feelings,  and  to  the  pattern  of  filial  piety  she 
was  setting  in  condescending  to  ask  pardon 
at  all. 

By  degrees  Mr.  Cudberry  was,  not  soft- 
ened— that  is  certainly  not  the  right  word 
— but  brought  to  say  that  what  couldn't  be 
cured  must  be  endured,  and  that  he  hoiked 
Tilly  wouldn't  live  to  repent  having  made  a 
fool  of  herself.  To  Mr.  Whiffles  he  merely 
said,  with  a  portentous  look,  "  I'm  glad  to 
find  you've  some  pluck  about  you.  TouHl 
ivant  it" 

Mrs.  Cudberry  dried  her  eyes,  and  kissed 
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Tilly,  aud  took  hold  of  Mr.  Wliiffles's  yellow 
glove,  and  then  dropped  it  as  if  it  had  burned 
her. 

"  So  you've  been  and  married  Miss  Cud- 
berry,  have  you  ?"  said  she,  tearfully.  "  Ah 
dear!  ah  dear!     Poor  thing!" 

It  must  be  owned  that  poor  Mr.  Wliiffles's 
bridal  congratulations  were  not  altogether 
exhilarating. 

Clementina  and  her  betrothed  made  friends 
with  their  new  brother-in-law  as  far  as  they 
could ;  but  Mr.  Whiffles  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
was  evidently  relieved  when  his  wife  declared 
that  it  was  time  to  be  going,  or  they  should 
lose  the  coach.  There  was  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  party  who  remained  utterly  im- 
placable. With  Henrietta  there  were  no 
terms  to  be  made.  She  even,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  openlj'  resisted  her  father's 
authority  when  he  desired  her  to  shake  hands 
with  her  sister  and  wish  her  good-by. 

"No,  pa,"  said  she;  "never!  The  family 
has  been  degraded"  (with  a  glance  at  young 
Hodgekinson) ;  "but condescend quifeto  wal- 
low in  the  mire  I  never  will  while  I  have 
breath!"  And  if  wallowing  in  the  mire 
meant  reconciliation  with  her  sister,  she 
never  did. 

Before  he  left  the  house  Mr.  Whiffles  came 
and  made  me  a  little  speech,  while  his  wife 
was  saying  farewell  to  her  mother. 

"  Miss  Furness,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express 
in  a  adequate  manner  my  sense  of  your  good- 
ness, and  of  the  honor  you  do  me  in  speaking 
to  one  who,  like  myself,  has  been  destitute 
of  the  advantage  of  ladies'  society,  and  con- 
sequently may  offend,  although  involunta- 
rily. Also  your  revered  grandfather,  miss" 
— with  a  little  bow  in  his  direction — "  Dr. 
Hewsoii,  of  Mortlands.  You  need  never  fear, 
Miss  Furness,  nor  Dr.  Hewson,  that  I  shall 
intrude  or  push  myself  upon  you.  I  am  too 
conscious  of  the  height  whereon  you  stand. 
If  at  any  time  you  should  like  a  mount.  Miss 
Furness,  my  stable  is  at  your  service ;  and 
if  you  could  ride  twelve  horses  at  once,  miss, 
like  the  famed  Ducrow,  you  should  have  'em. 
I  shall  ever  keep  my  distance,  being  aware 
of  my  deficiencies.  And  I  Avish  you,  miss, 
and  your  honored  ma,  and  your  re^'ered 
grandfather,  every  'appiness  and  prosperity 
that  earth  can  aftbrd.  And  I  hope  you'll  al- 
low me  to  say  that  never,  throughout  the 
course  of  a  rather  checkered  career,  have  I 
beheld  you  looking  so  remarkably  and  as- 
tonishingly well  as  you  look  at  the  present 
moment !" 


CHAPTER  LYIII. 

Is  my  story  told  ?  Nay,  not  mine.  But 
the  story  of  Anne  Furness  draws  near  its 
close.  Anne  Ayrlie's  is  a  happy  story ;  too 
bright  and  unruffled  in  its  smooth  current 
to  tempt  either  narrator  or  listener. 


I  was  married  in  the  spring-time,  and 
Mortlands  has  been  my  happy  home  for  many 
years.  Dear  grandtather  lived  to  a  great 
age,  cheerful  and  benevolent  to  the  last,  and 
died  peacefully  in  his  sleep  Avithout  a  paLg. 
My  mother  was  taken  before  him ;  but  she 
lived  to  hold  my  first-born  child  in  her  arms. 
These  two  have  been  the  only  gaps  which 
death  has  made  in  our  household. 

As  I  look  around  me  I  see  few  changes  in 
Horsingham.  The  Arkwrights  are  content- 
ed, although  still  very  i^oor,  as  I  doubt  not 
they  will  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  unless,  indeed,  Jane  makes  a  fortune 
by  her  -pen.  Have  you  ever  heard,  reader, 
of  a  little  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Lotus 
Blossoms,"  by  J.  A.  ?  I  fear  not.  They  did 
not  take  the  world  by  storm.  And  yet  there 
is  merit  in  them.  Donald  says  so.  Jane  is 
very  young  still,  and  may  do  better.  At  all 
events,  the  exercise  of  her  art  (which  she 
pursues  with  all  the  earnestness  that  be- 
i  longs  to  her  character)  makes  her  very  liap- 
I  py.  Money  could  not  do  more,  and  might 
j  likely  do  much  less  for  her.  Two  of  her  eld- 
er sisters  are  married,  and  the  bov  is  doing 
well. 

Alice  Dodd  and  her  husband  are  extremely 
prosx^erous.  They  are  childless,  but  make  a 
point  of  spoiliug  all  the  bairns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  so  stuff  them  with  good  things 
that  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Oak  is  looked  for- 
ward to  as  surpassing  even  Christmas-day  in 
its  opportunities  for  getting  indigestion  in 
all  the  nurseries  I  am  acquainted  with.  Dodd 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  b^'  the  sale  of  his 
fields  to  the  Slate  Quany  Company,  which 
was  taken  in  hand  by  some  moneyed  people 
in  London  and  the  neighborhood.  It  worked 
successfully  for  some  time,  but  then  the  slate 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  came  to  an  end, 
and  some  people  were  losers,  although  not,  I 
believe,  to  any  serious  extent.  Poor  dear 
grandfather  continued  to  prophesy  up  to  the 
last  that  no  good  could  come  of  it ;  but  he 
was  wrong.  He  was  wrong,  that  is,  if 
wealth  be  a  good;  for  Matthew  Kitchen 
made  large  profits  out  of  the  concern.  He 
has  become  a  really  rich  man.  He  and  his 
wife  are  not  much  liked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; but  that  troubles  them  little.  They 
are  more  pious  than  ever,  aud  entertain  all 
the  traveling  preachers  of  their  sect  with  os- 
tentatious hospitality.  Matthew  looks  very 
!  gloomy,  and  has  grown  prematurely  old. 
They  say  his  son  is  a  trouble  to  him ;  that 
he  is  selfish,  reckless,  aud  dissolute.  And 
the  gossips  shake  their  heads,  and  say,  "Ah! 
wait  till  the  young  fellow  comes  into  that 
property  that  has  been  scraped  together  so 
hardly  !  He  will  make  the  money  fly  like 
chaff  before  the  wind." 
i  Sir  Peter  Bunny  has  long  been  dead.  His 
!  wife  survives,  and  lives  with  Barbara,  who 
is  the  mistress  of  a  pretty  country  mansion 
not  far  from  my  old  home,  and  the  mother 
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of  three  blue -eyed,  chubby-cheeked,  little 
girls,  Avho  are  so  much  like  each  other,  and 
so  near  of  an  age,  that  I  hardly  cau  tell  them 
apart,  and  all  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Barbara  Bunny  of  my  school-days. 

Sam  Cudberry  has  never  married.  He  and 
Henny  live  as  old  maid  and  old  bachelor  at 
AVoolling,  and  quarrel  and  snarl  all  day  long. 
They  have  both  gro^vn  grasping  and  miserly, 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  only  point  on  which 
they  agree.  I  seldom  see  them ;  but  I  am 
told  that  Sam  often  lounges  down  to  Mr. 
AVhitties's  house,  and  smokes  cigars  at  his 
brother-in-law's  expense,  inveighing  all  the 
time  against  the  degradation  to  the  family 
involved  in  Tilly's  marriage.  But  Mr.  AYhif- 
lles  does  not  h<'ed  this  much.  He  has  his 
wife  in  wonderful  control,  and  has  taught 
her  to  think  him  a  very  sensible  man,  with 
a  very  firm  will  of  his  own.  Tilly,  of  course, 
is  not  gentle — that  could  never  be ;  but  she 
is  bustling  and  thrifty,  does  not  waste  her 
husband's  substance,  and  has  accommodated 
herself  to  a  lower  sphere  of  life  than  she  was 
used  to — as  she  still  boasts — at  the  Cudber- 
rys'.  Her  one  weak  point  seems  to  be  her 
unrequited  tenderness  and  indulgence  for 
her  brother  Sam.  She  connives  at  his  aj}- 
propriating  her  husband's  cigars,  drinking 
her  husband's  wine,  and  riding  her  husband's 
horses  free  of  cost ;  for  all  of  which  he  repays 
her  with  insolent  ingratitude  But  then,  as 
Tilly  says,  "  Sam  is  such  a  Cudberry  !  He 
has  the  family  spirit,  if  ever  any  one  had!" 
And  in  this  she  takes  a  pride  in  some  in- 
scrutable way. 

Clementina  is  quite  spoiled  by  overindul- 
gence. Her  health  has  been  rather  delicate, 
and  her  mother-in-law  pets  her  and  nurses 
her  all  day  long.  It  seems  strange  to  me  to 
think  of,  with  my  remembrance  of  that  aw- 
ful Mrs.  Hodgekinson  who  was  so  implacably 
severe  at  the  AYoolliug  ball,  long,  long  ago. 

Yesterday  my  eldest  child  came  to  me  with 
a  book  in  her  hand.  She  had  found  it  hid- 
den away  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest  in  a  gar- 
ret where  all  sorts  of  lumber  are  piled.  Lucy 
— that  is  the  little  girl's  name — is  an  insa- 
tiable devonrer  of  bor-ks.  And  what  should 
this  turn  out  to  be  but  my  own  old,  thumb- 
ed, well -beloved  copy  of  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe!" I  told  Donald  of  it  when  he  came 
home  in  the  evening,  and  showed  him  the 
dear  old  volume.  We  went  into  the  garden 
after  the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  and  picked 
out  all  the  old  scenes  of  our  childish  plays 
together.  They  were  little  changed.  "\Ye 
neither  of  us  desired  to  make  many  altera- 
tions in  the  dear  Mortlauds  garden. 

"Those  were  hapjiy  times,  Anne,"  said 
Donald,  holding  my  hand  in  his,  and  con- 
temjilating  the  spot  where  he  had  discovered 
the  north  pole. 

"  They  were  happy  times,  dear;  but  these 
are  hai^pier." 

"  Are  they  so,  mv  own  wife  ?" 


"  Yes,  dearest." 

"  And  yet  troubles  come  now.  I  would  I 
could  shield  you  from  any  sorrow.  And  in 
truth  om-  cares  are  slight  and  few ;  but  still 
troubles  will  come,  even  to  my  Anne." 

*'  There  is  but  one  trouble  that  can  ever 
have  power  to  hurt  me  as  past  troubles  have 
hurt ;  and  may  God  avert  it  I  There  is  no 
care  I  can  not  defy,  no  sorrow  that  can  blot 
all  the  sunshine  from  my  life — so  long  as  I 
have  you!" 

TIIE  EXD. 


GEORGE   TICKNOR'S   SPANISH 
COLLECTION. 

THERE  is  a  story  of  a  certain  cultivated 
and  wealthy  bookworm  whose  regard 
for  the  fraternity  of  letters  was  so  practical 
that  he  always  welcomed  to  his  home  learned 
men,  even  though  the  proverbial  "garret" 
might  be  the  only  abode  to  which  in  return 
they  could  invite  him.    One  day  a  vagabond 
I  adventurer  presented  himself  at  the  hospi- 
j  table  door,  and  sent  u])  word  by  the  porter 
j  that   he  was   a  "poor   scholar"  in   distress, 
needing  a  meal.     The  richer  scholar  gave 
,  orders  for  his  good  entertainment,  adding 
the   message  that  he  was  now  busy,  but 
j  would   see    and   converse   with   the   "poor 
scholar"  after  his  repast  was  finished.     Soon 
the  host,  anticipating  a  rich  feast  of  reason, 
hurries  to  the  dining-room,  and  cordiallj^ 
greets   his   guest.     "In  what  department, 
Sir,  of  literature   have  you  been  most  at 
home?"   "  I  don't  know."   "  What  authors  do 
you  iirincipally  read  ?"     "  Read,  is  it '?     In- 
deed, but  I  can't  read,  Sir,  at  all :  and  didn't 
I  send  vi])  your  honor  the  word  that  I'm  a 
poor  scholar?  and  indeed  it's  the  truth,  for 
it's  next  to  no  schooling  that  ever  I  had." 

After  this  interview  poor  scholars  were 
more  carefully  scrutinized  at  the  door  of  that 
house. 

Public  libraries  are  like  the  generous  host 
in  their  liberality  to  studious  readers.   AYith- 
in  these  sumptuous  halls  of  science,  litera- 
ture,  and   art    such   readers   ever   find   an 
abundant   banquet.      Though   other   doors 
I  may  be  closed   to  them,  and  other  tables 
j  barred,  they  meet  here  a  hearty  and  a  con- 
stant M-elcome.     Treasures  'of  learning,  too 
costly  for  even  the  most  wealthy  to  possess 
and  hoard,  are  freely  set  before  them.     In 
their  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of 
the  learned  world  they  hold  the  keys  of 
these  treasures,  and  they  enter  in  and  enjoy 
j  their  abundance. 

I      One  of  the  most  accessible  and,  in  its  rap- 
id accumulations,  most  useful  among  these 
store-houses  of  intellectual  wealth  is  the 
,  Boston  Public  Library.     Founded  as  lately 
j  as  the  year  1852  by  the  liberality  of  a  few 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  it  is  already  cele- 
I  brated  for  its  completeness  in  many  depurt- 
i  ments  of  science  and  literature.     The  faith- 
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ful  suijerinteudent,  Mr.  Justiu  Wiusor,  Ms 
capable  coadjutor,  Mr.  William  A.  Wlieeler, 
and  the  other  officers  of  this  library  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  mention  for  their  ability 
and  courtesy;  and  many  pages  would  be 
filled  were  the  pen  to  describe  even  im]3er- 
fectly  the  contents  of  its  numerous  well-ar- 
ranged alcoves. 

One  of  these,  or  rather  the  range  of  shelves 
in  the  principal  hall  that  is  found  directly 
above  the  vestibule,  contains  the  celebrated 
collection  of  Spanish  books  and  works  relat- 
ing to  Spanish  literature  collected  by  the  late 
George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  now  known  to  fame  as  "  the 
historian  of  Spanish  literature/'  was  an  in- 
defatigable student,  and  his  master  -  x)iece 
bears  upon  every  page  the  traces  of  his  mi- 
nute and  exhaustive  research.  No  one  who 
studies  his  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature" 
can  fail  to  admire  the  enthusiasm  which  led 
him  to  explore  the  treasuries  of  his  chosen 
stud}^,  and  the  industry  and  zeal  with  which 
he  possessed  himself  of  their  contents.  In 
England  he  assiduously  visited  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  that  of  Holland  House, 
and  nine  others  that  were  opened  to  him 
with  a  kindness  which  he  said  sometimes 
made  him  feel  as  if  he  might  use  them  as  ho 
did  h!  5  own. 

So  on  the  Continent.  In  Germany,  in 
Italy,  and  in  France  he  patiently  delves :  at 
Paris  in  the  Imj)erial  Library,  and  in  those 
of  the  Arsenal  and  St.  Genevi^.ve ;  in  the 
royal  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Dresden,  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  the  Ambrosian  and  the  Institute's 
at  Milan;  the  public  libraries  of  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Bologna ;  the  Magliabecchi  and 
the  Grand  Duke's  at  Florence,  the  Sapienza 
at  Rome,  and  the  Vatican  Library,  to  consult 
which  he  was  granted  unusual  facilities. 

But,  above  all,  in  Spain  itself  Mr.  Ticknor, 
with  the  keen  scent  of  the  unwearied  schol- 
ar, x)rosecuted  his  researches  as  at  the  fount- 
ain -  head.  Here  he  examined  the  Royal 
Library  at  Madrid,  which  dates  from  1711. 
Ho  visited  the  Escurial,  in  his  language, 
''  dark  as  it  always  was,  and  now  decaying, 
but  where,  from  the  days  of  Mendoza,  the 
statesman,  historian,  and  poet,  precious 
treasures  have  been  hidden  away."  He  ex- 
plored also  the  library  of  Seville,  the  private 
collections  of  the  house  of  Ossuna,  of  the 
Marques  de  Pidal,  and  many  others. 

Not  content,  however,  with  such  hasty 
visits  as  a  traveler  must  pay  to  these  pre- 
cious piles  of  ancient  volumes,  he  soon  com- 
menced the  formation  of  a  library  of  Span- 
ish books  for  himself,  and,  to  the  honor  of 
Yankee  perseverance  and  Boston  scholar- 
ship, he  succeeded  in  gathering  before  his 
death  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections 
in  this  department  in  the  world.  This  he 
began  to  form  in  Madrid  in  1817,  and  very 
nearly  completed  in  1838.     Since  ordinary 


book  collectors  were  unable  to  meet  his 
orders,  he  employed  priests,  professors',  and 
persons  of  literary  pursuits  to  secui-e  for 
him  rare  works.  For  a  series  of  years  Pro- 
fessor Gayangos,  who  translated  his  "His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature"  into  the  Spanish 
language,  acted  as  his  agent  in  Spain.  He 
did  not,  however,  limit  his  purchases  to  that 
country,  but  in  all  the  principal  book  marts 
of  the  world  he  was  so  well  known  as  a  pur- 
chaser that  complaint  was  made  against  him 
for  raising  the  price  of  Spanish  books  every 
where.  In  testimony  of  the  success  of  this 
American  scholar  and  benefactor  in  his 
chosen  task,  a  brief  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  Boston  City  Council  upon  his  bequest 
may  be  quoted:  "Of  the  value  of  the  collec- 
tion thus  made,  without  reference  to  cost,  it 
is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  no  single  li- 
brary in  Si>ain  possesses  all  the  books  it  con- 
tains. The  only  collections  of  equal  value 
are  the  great  Spanish  library  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  private  collection  of  Lord 
Holland." 

Previously  to  receiving  this  most  valua- 
ble grouj)  of  volumes  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary was  comparatively  meagre  in  the  de- 
partment of  Spanish  books,  and  this  partly 
by  design,  since  the  trustees  were  aware 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  j\Ir.  Ticknor,  one 
of  the  original  board,  and  long  their  honored 
president,  would  bequeath  to  them  his  care- 
fully selected  collection.  The  terms  of  his 
bequest  are  simple  and  liberal.  They  in- 
clude the  free  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary of  all  his  Spanish  books  and  manu- 
scripts, together  with  the  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash,  on  condition  : 

1.  That  the  city  of  Boston  expends  every  five  years, 
during  twenty-five  years,  not  less  than  one  tliousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  languages  and  literature.  Only  books  of 
permanent  value  must  be  purchased. 

2.  The  books  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  rooms 
of  the  Library,  but  are  to  be  accessible  there. 

3.  After  twenty-five  years  the  income  of  ]\Ir.  Tick- 
nor's  bequest  of  four  thousand  dollars  shall  be  used 
annually  for  the  increase  of  this  collection,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  books  in  such  other  languages  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 

4.  The  books  are  not  to  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  given 
away,  but  are  to  be  kept  together. 

5.  Should  the  fund  be  diminished  by  any  cause,  one- 
half  the  annual  interest  is  to  be  reserved  with  it  until 
the  amount  of  four  thousand  dollars  is  again  made 
good. 

6.  If  the  city  of  Boston  does  not  accept  these  con- 
ditions, or  fails  to  fulfill  them,  the  collection  goes  to 
Harvard  College. 

Besides  these  conditions,  Mr.  Ticknor  left 
most  valuable  memoranda  to  aid  in  the  fu- 
ture purchase  of  books,  and,  as  in  the  third 
condition,  with  great  generosity  and  fore- 
sight, made  the  provision  that  if,  after  an 
experiment  of  twenty-five  years,  it  should 
not  seem  best  to  increase  the  Spanish  collec- 
tion, his  funds  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  "a».v  good  and  solid  books  of 
permanent  value,  in  any  language  and  on  any 
subject." 
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Wheu  Mr.  Ticknor's  books  were  accepted 
by  the  City  Council  of  Boston  and  removed 
to  the  Library,  iu  April  last,  the  number  of 
them  Avas  found  to  be  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  printed  volumes,  fourteen 
bound  manuscript  volumes,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  pamphlets,  besides 
many  unbound  manuscripts. 

The  task,  by  no  means  a  slight  one,  of 
arranging  and  classifying  this  collection  is 
now  completed,  and  the  books  are  divided 
into  sections,  representing  Spanish  history, 
biography,  geography,  and  the  various  de- 
partments of  literature.      The  catalogue  is 
iu  course  of  preparation,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  bo  ready  within  a  year.     It  fell 
to  the  writer  to  pass  recently  several  days 
making  researches  among  these  precious  vol- 
umes, and  although  they  were  not  yet  ready 
for  public  use,  he  was  able  to  consult  them 
to  advantage  by  the  kiniluess  of  the  super- 
intendent and  assistant -superintendent  of 
the  Public  Library,  and  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Whitney  of  the  catalogue  department. 
One  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  fact  that 
these  books  have  been,  very  carefully  han- 
dled, and  that  they  were  the  pets  of  their  ! 
collector.     Many  of  them  contain  important 
annotations  on  the  fly-leaves  and  margins  ' 
from  Mr.  Ticknor's  pen,  and,  besides,  there  i 
are  numerous  scraj)s  laid  within  the  volumes,  ' 
which  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  fast-  \ 
ened   upon    them,  bearing    references    and 
no^'es  of  great  literary  value.      There   are  : 
many  Elzevir  editions  of  ancient  authors, 
and  rich  old  copies  of  the  early  dramatists 
and  poets  bound  in  calf  and  vellum.     Here  , 
are  numerous  copies  of  the  celebrated  poem  ! 
of  "  The  Cid."     Here  also  you  may  find  ;Mr. 
Ticknor's  copied  extracts  from  the  Escurial ; 
manuscript  of  the   famous   and   venerable  i 
Jew,  the  "  Rabbi  Don  Santob."  | 

See  how  shrewdly  in  giving  advice  to  the  i 
dissolute  Peter  the  Cruel,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  warns  the  monarch  not  to  de-  j 
spise  his  words  becanse  they  come  from  a 
hmnble  source : 

"For  nacer  en  el  espino, 
La  rosa  ya  non  siento, 
Que  perde ;  ni  el  buen  vino, 
For  salir  del  sarmiento. 
"Non  vole  el  azor  menos, 
Forque  en  vil  nido  siga; 
Kin  los  ejemplos  buenos, 
Forque  Judio  los  diga."' 
"Because  upon  a  thorn  it  grows, 
The  rose  is  not  less  fair; 
And  wine  that  from  the  vine-stock  flows 
Still  flows  untainted  there. 
"The  gosha^vk,  too,  will  proudly  soar, 
Although  his  nest  sits  low ; 
And  gentle  teachings  have  their  power, 
Though  'tis  the  Jew  says  so." 
Another  of  his  quaint  poems  may  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  a  modern  fashion : 

"My  hoary  locks  I  dye  with  care, 
Not  that  I  hate  their  hue. 
Nor  yet  becanse  I  wish  to  seem 
More  youthful  than  is  true. 


"But  'tis  because  the  words  I  dread 
Of  men  wlio  speak  me  fair, 
And  ask  within  my  whitened  head 
For  wit  that  is  not  there." 

On  other  shelves  you  may  find  the  old 
"  Royal  Chronicles,"  and  delve  among  tlu'm 
Avithout  stint,  or  spend  many  an  hour  amidst 
the  *'  Religious  Romances  of  Cliivalry,"  or 
look  through  copy  after  copy  of  the  famous 
dramatic   story  of  "The  Celestina."      The 
"Provencal  Literature"  is  in  another  por- 
tion, fully  illustrated  thi'oughout  its  series 
of  authors.      Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega 
are  amply  represented  by  numerous  copies 
j  of  each  chef-d'Ocuvre;  and  an  editor  can  now 
easily  collate  a  revision  of  "Don  Quixote" 
j  without  going  beyond  Boston.     The  immor- 
j  tal  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca  has  on  these 
j  shelves  so  many  beautiful  volumes  to  per- 
:  petuate  his  renown  that,  were  he  to  meet 
j  their  former  owner  in  the  land  of  spirits,  he 
i  might  appropriately  address  him  with  the 
poetic  phrase  that  he  jiuts  into  the  lips  of 
I  one  of  his  heroes :  "  I  saw  and  I  loved  thee 
so  nearly  together  that  I  do  not  know  if  I 
saw  thee  before  I  loved  thee,  or  loved  thee 
before  I  saw  thee." 

Among  the  rarer  curiosities  of  this  unique 
collection  are  many  valuable  books  that  have 
been  condemned  by  the  judges  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, some  of  which,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
have  themselves  suffered  its  tortures,  bear- 
ing visible  marks  of  the  cuttings  and  burn- 
ings and  expurgations  to  which  its  agents 
subjected  them.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Varia 
Opuscula"  of  Mariana,  a  voluminous  Jesuit 
writer.  This  book  is  referred  to  iu  Tick- 
nor's "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  duo- 
decimo edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  179.  It  was  pub- 
lished, not  in  Spain,  but  at  Cologne,  in  1569. 
It  consists  of  seven  Latin  treatises  on  various 
subjects  gf  theology  and  criticism.  Most  of 
these  met  with  no  animadversions ;  but 
one,  No.  YL,  "De  Morte  et  Immortalitate," 
concerning  mortality  and  immortality,  was 
seized  upon  for  theological  censure.  Another, 
No.  IV.,  "  De  Mutatione  Monetae,"  concerning 
the  debasing  of  the  currency,  was  assailed  on 
X)olitical  grounds.  The  Inquisition  took  cog- 
nizance of  both,  and  the  author,  then  aged 
seventy-three  years,  was  confined  and  tor- 
tiu'ed.  The  worthy  heads  of  the  Inquisition 
have  cnt  in  pieces  the  copy  in  Mr.  Ticknor's 
collection,  and,  after  removing  the  fourth 
treatise,  have  bound  it  again  together.  The 
title-page  is  quite  a  monument  of  their  skill 
in  patching  and  piecing.  They  have  cut 
out  of  it  the  title  of  the  fourth  treatise,  and 
then  prefixed  a  capital  I  to  the  next  number, 
v.,  making  it  thus  IV.  Fi'om  VI.  and  VII. 
the  erasure  of  the  final  letter  changes  them 
to  V.  and  VI.  There  is  a  little  stain  on  the 
left  side  of  this  page,  where  something,  now 
gone,  was  once  pasted,  and  Mr.  Ticknor  has 
written  over  it,  "  Here,  I  suppose,  was  the 
certificate  of  expurgation." 
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Other  portions  of  this  persecuted  tome, 
that  could  not  he  easily  cut  out,  have  been 
blackened  and  blotted  with  unsightly  daubs 
of  ink.  I  took  pains  by  holding  up  the 
leaves  to  the  sunlight  to  discover  what  had 
so  moved  the  ire  of  the  Inquisitorial  au- 
thorities. I  found  on  page  103,  second  col- 
umn, Scripture  quotations  from  Hebrew  and 
Greek  codices,  on  page  49  statements  as  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  on  page  104 
arguments  of  St.  Paul,  on  page  105  argu- 
ments of  St.  John  and  of  Augustine,  and  on 
page  106  statements  of  Bible  truth  from  Je- 
rome. These  passages  were  so  badly  defaced 
that  the  Inquisition  expected  no  one  would 
ever  be  influenced  by  their  teachings. 

In  the  Ticknor  collection  may  also  be  seen 
four  of  the  official  accounts  of  general  aiiios- 
da-fe,  or  public  accusations  and  burnings  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
"  Relacions  del  Autos-da-Fe"  were  regularly 
drawn  up  official  reports  of  those  awful  sac- 
rifices, and  were  generally  printed,  though 
not  always.  Several  of  them  exist  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Mr.  Ticknor's  are  those 
of  the  auto  at  Logrono,  November  7  and  8, 
1610,  and  of  the  autos  of  1720,  1721,  and 
1756,  the  two  former  at  Granada,  the  latter 
at  Madrid.  Upon  a  fly-leaf  Mr.  Ticknor 
writi  s,  '•  These  are  the  official  accounts  of 
three  autos-da-fe  that  happened  in  1720  and 
1721  at  Granada,  and  in  1756  at  Madrid :  the 
onlj'  accounts  of  the  sort  that  I  have  ever 
seen."  It  might  be  interesting,  were  space 
allowed,  to  trace  the  sad  contents  of  these  in- 
teresting volumes,  and  to  bring  to  the  light 
the  cruel  mysteries  they  contain.  But  we 
must  pass  them  by,  as  also  the  many  curious 
ancient  inscriptions  that  are  found  in  rare  fo- 
lios, the  treatises  of  Quovedo  on  the  "seven 
liberal  sciences  and  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues," and  other  celebrated  authors..  Enough 
specimens  have  been  referred  to  to  show  the 
obligations  under  which  our  students  lie  to 
Mr.  George  Ticknor.  May  our  useful  public 
libraries  enjoy  the  wealth  of  many  such  ben- 
efactors in  all  the  sister  branches  of  ancient 
and  modern  literature 


THE  CALVARY  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 

I. 

THERE  is  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  the 
very  charming  fishing  village  of  Cabrin. 
There  are  many  fishing  villages  dotted  along 
the  coast  between  Houfleiu'  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Vire ;  but  some  of  these  have 
grown  into  fashion,  and  others  are  too  squalid 
to  be  called  charming.  Cabrin  is  already 
beginning  to  lose  some  of  its  charm.  Paris- 
ians have  discovered  that  the  bathing  is  even 
better  than  at  Trou%'ille,  and  in  the  autumn 
months,  instead  of  the  pretty  fisher-girls,  in 
their  quaint  strij)ed  petticoats,  high-heeled 


dames,  with  parasols  and  many-colored  cos- 
tumes, walk  up  and  down  the  plaza,  o\  sit 
under  a  pink  and  white  awning  knitting 
and  flirting  in  the  shade. 

But  much  of  Cabrin  keeps  its  old  charm^- 
that  special  charm  of  freshness  which  much 
contact  with  the  outer  world  is  sure  to  de- 
stroy both  in  persons  and  places.  How 
strange  it  is  that  we  take  such  pains  to  de- 
stroy all  we  value !  In  this  age  the  old  rec- 
ipe of  "  a  little  wholesome  neglect"  seems 
forgotten. 

Madame  Robin's  cottage  has  probably 
been  standing  since  the  days  of  Duke  Will- 
iam. It  has  two  stories,  and  a  shingled  roof 
which  time  has  twisted  up  and  down,  and 
in  its  hollows  shows  a  mass  of  brilliant 
color — yellow  stone-crops  and  huge  green 
houseleeks.  Here  and  there  vine  branches 
strain  up  to  the  eaves  and  reach  them. 
Madame  Robin  has  had  these  trained  round 
the  upper  windows ;  for  she  does  not  allow 
so  much  as  a  leaf  to  display  itself  on  the 
bare  brown  stems  that  make  a  map  of  the 
whitewashed  walls  below.  Dear  me !  no  : 
out -door  grapes  are  of  no  market  value 
Compared  Avitli  the  golden,  downy-cheeked 
apricots,  and  the  wealth  of  tawny,  green, 
and  crimson  plums  that  lie  basking  there. 
It  is  not  a  mere  straight  wall,  either :  the 
parlor,  with  a  bedroom  atop,  comes  forward 
boldly  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  so 
leaves  a  snug  corner  on  each  side.  The  fra- 
grance of  mignonette  comes  from  these  cor- 
ners, and  overpowers  the  orange,  star-like 
marigolds  behind  ;  rich  dark  red  cloves  hold 
their  heads  up  over  these,  as  if  they  found 
them  unpleasant  neighbors ;  and  a  bit  of  the 
wall  below  the  apricots  is  covered  with  jas- 
mine, gleaming  out  like  silver  among  the 
dark  green  of  its  leaves.  There  is  an  en- 
trance to  the  cottage  on  the  left  of  this  pro- 
jecting bit — a  door-way  with  osiers  arch- 
ed over  it  to  form  a  porch.  The  lovely 
leaves  and  tendi-ils  of  an  immense  gourd  lie 
lazily  over  this — so  lazily  that  it  seems  as  if 
they  are  basking  in  the  sunshine — while  the 
turban-like  fruit,  peeping  out  in  scarlet  and 
yellow  gleams  at  scarce  intervals,  ripens. 

Madame  Robin  sits  in  a  high-backed 
wicker  chair  just  outside  this  porch.  She 
never  sits  beneath  the  gourd  when  the  tur- 
bans have  grown  any  size,  though  her  facto- 
tum, Sophie  Migneaud,  ridicules  her,  and 
says  that  even  if  a  gourd  did  tiill  on  her 
head  her  skull  would  prove  the  toughest  of 
the  two. 

''  Sophie  is  almost  always  right,"  says 
Madame  Robin;  '* but  I  can't  trust  my  head 
to  an  almost :  she  may  be  wrong  for  once ', 
so  I  sit  outside." 

She  sits  outside  now,  with  her  carpet  shoes 
planted  firmly  on  the  slate-colored  path, 
shredding  lettuces  into  the  wire  basket  on 
her  knees.  She  is  hot,  for  the  sun  shines 
full  on  her  round;  fat,  red  face,  until  he  leaves 
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his  reflection  there.  Presently  she  leaves 
off  shred(lin<j,  pushes  a  cap  string;  over 
each  shoulder,  and  says,  *'Pouf!" 

"Aha!"  Such  a  shrill,  piping  voice  that, 
thou<^li  she  is  used  to  it,  fat  Madame  Robin 
gives  a  start  tluit  overturns  the  ^vire  basket 
and  scatters  the  green  shrcddiugs  around. 
"Did  I  not  tell  tlue  it  would  be  too  much 
in  the  sun  to  sit  there,  my  friend  ?  The  salad 
and  thou  will  be  baked  together.  Allous 
done  !  what  art  thou  about  f 

Almost  witli  the  last  word  there  came 
suddenly  around  the  corner  of  the  cottage  a 
tiny  old  woman,  Avith  a  face  like  that  of  a 
brown  monkey ;  the  small  black  restless 
eyes  and  skinny  claw^-like  hands  w^ere  in  a 
perpetual  quiver  of  motion ;  a  dark  brown 
gown  litted  her  closely,  and  a  brown  gauze  cap 
came  forward  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  black 
velvet  band  across  her  wrinkled  brown  fore- 
head. She  pointed  to  the  scattered  lettuce 
leaves  and  laughed. 

Madame  Robin  looked  uneasy. 

"  Pick  up  the  salad,  Sophie.  Thou  know- 
est  that  I  sit  here  to  wait  for  the  child.  She 
may  come  any  minute." 

Madame  Migneaud  jiut  her  head  on  one 
side  and  smiled — at  least  the  wrinkles  round 
her  mouth  deepened,  and  her  small  black 
restless  beads  of  eyes  winked  repeatedly. 
Her  old  friend  and  patroness  was  a  perpetual 
amusement  to  Sophie  Migneaud.  "  It  is  nat- 
ural that  she  should  this  day  try  to  appear 
dignified  and  wise,"  said  her  sarcastic  com- 
panion, "when  she  is  going  to  commit  so 
great  a  folly.  Why  need  she  take  Louise 
home  to  live  with  her  ?  The  girl  was  disin- 
herited because  of  the  disobedience  of  her 
parents.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  upset 
plans.  My  Emile  would  make  a  much  bet- 
ter heir  to  Madame  Robin  than  her  grand- 
daughter will ;  or,  as  I  said  a  month  ago, 
let  Louise  be  at  once  promised  to  Emile,  and 
then  the  affair  is  arranged." 

All  this  to  herself  as  she  picked  up  the 
salad  with  her  nimble  claws  of  hands.  Her 
quick  ears  heard  the  wheels  of  the  diligence 
before  the  sound  reached  Madame  Robin. 
Sophie  Migneaud  had  resolved  not  to  say 
any  more  on  her  nephew's  behalf.  She  would 
let  him  speak  for  himself;  but  in  the  great 
dread  that  came  upon  her,  the  dread  that 
even  now,  in  this  short  journey  from  St. 
Roque,  Louise's  pretty  face  might  have 
gained  her  a  lover — a  lover,  too,  who  might 
prove  acceptable  to  Madame  Robin  as  the 
husband  of  her  granddaughter — the  brown 
face  twitched  till  it  looked  uglier  than  ever. 
She  determined  to  make  one  more  appeal. 

"My  friend" — she  clutched  at  madame's 
ample  black  sleeve  with  her  skinny  fingers — 
"  I  may,  then,  present  Emile  to  Louise  as 
the  husband  thou  hast  chosen  f 

She  spoke  just  too  late  to  get  an  answer. 
The  grandmother  heard  the  approach  of  the 
diligence,  and  scrambled  to  her  feet ;  she  wa« 
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already  waddling  down  to  the  gate,  with  the 
reddest  and  happiest  face  imaginal)le. 

Next  minute  slie  had  flung  both  arms 
round  Louise,  of  whom  Madanu?  Migneaud 
could  just  make  out  a  flounced  white  skirt 
with  bhick  edgings,  and  a  straw  hat  lying 
on  the  grandmothers  ample  slioulder. 

The  grimace  on  Madame  Migneaud's  face 
w  as  not  ])leasant  to  look  at. 

"  Bah !"  she  said  at  last,  and  she  looked 
smoother  as  she  said  it.  "  What  a  coward  I 
am !  I  am  a  match  for  any  one.  Is  it,  then, 
likely  that  an  imbecile  old  woman  and  a  sil- 
ly, simpering  school-girl  can  thwart  my  will  ? 
They  shall  pay  for  it  if  they  try.  Chatter- 
ing fool !" 

This  was  comment  on  the  shower  of  ten- 
der, petting  luimes  which  Madame  Robin 
was  lavishing  on  the  young  girl.  Louise 
hugged  her  grandmother  in  return  ;  but  she 
got  free  at  last,  and  ran  up  to  Madame 
Migneaud. 

A  tall,  sunbiu-ned  girl,  Avitli  a  saucy  nose 
and  a  wide  mouth,  a  few  dark  freckles  on 
her  clear  skin,  and  bright,  laughing,  dark 
eyes,  she  came  laughing  to  the  old  woman, 
holding  out  both  hands. 

"  Eh  bien,  Sophie,  here  I  am  again,  come 
to  torment  thee ;  and  this  time  I  am  not  go- 
ing away,  and  I  am  too  big  to  be  whipped 
or  locked  up ;  so  we  must  be  friends,  thou 
seest."  She  kissed  the  old  wrinkled  face, 
but  there  was  no  answering  smile  there. 

11. 

"  Sophie !" — Madame  Robin  had  gone  back 
to  her  garden  chair,  and  called  out  to  the 
old  woman,  who  had  taken  Louise  to  her 
beilroom — "  I  forgot.  We  must  have  an  om- 
elet and  a  cake  for  supper.  Monsieur  Ver- 
mont is  coming." 

The  little  black  eyes  looked  fierce  and 
glittering.  "  Monsieur  Vermont  coming,  and 
to  supper !  Ma  foi,  there  has  been  already 
trouble  enough  in  getting  ready  for  Louise ; 
and  when  I  asked  that  Emile  might  come 
and  see  me,  thou  hast?  said  it  was  not  possi- 
ble, thou  must  have  Louise  all  to  thyself. 
Hein  !"  JLidame  Migneaud  came  close  up  to 
her  employer,  and  looked  comiiellingly  down 
in  the  unmeaning  broad  face.  ♦ 

Madame  Robin  felt  a  little  frightened,  but 
she  had  wits  enough  to  know  that  Sophie's 
wrath  could  be  turned  aside  by  flattery. 

"  Ah  ga !"  she  laughed.  "  A  staid  old  bach- 
elor like  Monsieur  Vermont  will  not  come 
between  me  and  my  child ;  he  will  not  so 
much  as  look  at  Louise ;  but  with  a  fine,  tall 
youth  like  Emile  it  might  be  different." 
And  then  she  once  more  struggled  out  of  her 
chair  and  rolled  into  the  house. 

"  Monsieur  has  certainly  a  gray  beard,  and 
he  must  be  forty  at  the  least,"  said  Sophie, 
thoughtfully.  "  Well,  if  Louise  were  to  mar- 
ry him,  she  would  not  want  her  grandmoth- 
er's money — it  would  be  for  me  and  my 
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Emile.     But  then  Emile  has  set  his  heart  on  ' 
Louise,  and  what  the   boy  wants  he  shall 
have."  j 

Louise  was  not  in  a  mood  to  sit  quietly  be-  ; 
side  her  grandmother.     She  was  so  very  full 
of  happiness   that    the   blood   moved   like 
quicksilver  in  her  veins.     She  ran  all  over 
the  house,  praising  every  thing,  and  then  I 
she    explored   eveiy   nook   of  the    garden,  [ 
counted  the  peaches  and  gourds  and  necta- 
rines, and  vowed  they  had  never  looked  so 
promising ;   finally  she  darted  like  a  sun- 
beam into  the  little  dark  kitchen,  and  star-  j 
tied  Madame   ^Migneaud  among  her  stew- 
pans. 

•'Chut!  Thou  must  be  more  peaceful, 
child.  We  might  as  well  have  a  gale  of 
wind  in  the  house.'' 

At  which  Louise  smiled,  nodded,  and  then, 
snatching  at  both  of  the  brown  arms,  she 
made  the  old  woman's  elbows  meet  behind 
her  back,  and  ran  away  to  the  parlor,  scream- 
ing with  laughter. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  her  grauflmoth- 
er,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks  over  and  over 
again,  and  at  last  sat  down  on  a  stool  at  her 
feet.  j 

"  Bonne  maman" — she  looked  up  in  the  old  I 
woman's  face — "  why  dost  thou  have  that 
grave,  solemn  old  landlord  to  supper  the 
first  day  I  come  home  ?  He  is  duller  than 
our  professor,  more  severe,  though  not  quite 
so  ugly — at  least  he  was  in  the  winter." 

"Ugly!  ma  foi!  Monsieur  Vermont  is  a 
very  good-looking  man.  He  wrote  to  ask 
if  he  could  speak  to  me  on  business  to-night ; 
but  he  is  nothing  to  thee,  my  child." 

Louise  pouted  a  little. 

"  Sophie  wanted  me  to  ask  Emile,  but  I 
would  not." 

Louise  jumped  up  and  hugged  her  grand- 
mother. "Thou  art  an  angel,  bonne  ma- 
man !  I  detest  Emile  :  he  is  so  fat  and  stu- 
pid, and  he  has  such  round  blue  eyes  and 
such  shining  red  cheeks,  and  I  long  to  box 
his  great  ears  when  he  looks  at  me." 

"  Chut !  young  girls  must  not  talk  in  such 
a  way  when  they  have  left  school.  Thou 
must  like  every  one  a  little,  my  child." 

"  Only  a  little  ?"    The  girl's  eyes  sparkled  j 
witM  mischief.     "  Shall  I  love  thee  only  a 
little  then,  bonne  maman  ?  and  when  I  mar-  | 
ry,  shall  I  love  my  husband  a  little  too  f '       t 

"  A  little  love  that  lasts  is  better  in  mar- 
riage than  much  which  changes,"  the  old 
woman  sighed ;  "  but,  my  child,  what  dost 
thou  know  of  love  ?  Xo  young  girl  should 
even  think  of  it  till  she  marries,  and  then 
her  husband  is  her  teacher." 

Louise  looked  dull — sad,  even  j  all  the 
gladness  left  her  eyes.  ' 

''  I  know  nothing  of  love,  except  that  I 
love    thee" — she   kissed    the    old   woman's 
hand — •'  but  I  feel  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  must  j 
love  my  husband  before  I  marry  him."  | 

.  "Bah!  bah!  bah!"    Madame  Robin  looked 


disturbed.  '•  I  don't  know  what  the  good 
sisters  have  been  about  that  such  ideas  g{:i 
into  thy  head."  f' 

'•Bonne  maman"-— there  was  a  swett 
earnestness  in  the  girl's  face,  more  charming 
even  than  her  mischief — "the  ideas  were 
there  of  themselves." 

Monsieur  Vermont  came  punctually  at 
eight  o'clock.  Madame  Migneaud  declared 
herself  tired  to  death;  so  Louise  waited  on 
the  supper-table. 

Monsieur  Vermont  looked  at  her  and 
thanked  her,  but  he  talked  entirely  to  Ma- 
dame Robin. 

When  Louise  went  up  stairs  to  her  little 
bedroom  she  was  not  jo\-faI,  or  even  happy. 

It  was  a  bare  little  room,  the  walls  white- 
washed ;  there  was  not  a  bit  of  carpet  on  the 
deal  floor;  a  bedstead,  an  armoire,  which 
served  as  table,  a  wash-stand,  and  a  chair 
made  all  the  furniture ;  the  only  ornament 
was  a  black  crucifix  beside  the  bed.  Out- 
side the  window,  on  the  ledge,  Madame  Ro- 
bin had  placed  two  pots  of  scarlet  geranium 
— "  to  keep  the  child  bright,"  she  said. 

The  girl  looked  round  her.     She  sighed. 

'•  I  wonder  if  it  is  because  the  sunshine  has 
gone" — she  sighed  again — "  but  it  seems  as 
if  it  would  be  more  dull  here  than  at  the 
convent.  As  to  Monsieur  Vermont,  he  is  a 
stone.  He  could  not  have  taken  less  notice 
of  me  if  I  reaUy  had  been  the  servant  of 
grandmamma.  If  he  comes  here  often,  I 
shall  be  rude  to  him.  I  said  saucy  things 
on  purpose,  but  he  never  even  smiled.  He 
makes  me  feel  wicked.  I  am  silly  to  think 
of  him  at  all." 

She  began  to  brush  her  hair  impatiently, 
but  she  could  not  shut  Monsieur  Vermont 
from  her  thoughts.  He  looked  so  clever, 
and  yet  he  was  so  silent ;  he  was  so  court- 
eous, and  yet  so  horribly,  impassibly  grave ; 
and  though  he  had  not  spoken,  she  fancied 
he  had  listened  to  all  her  nonsense. 

"  He  is  a  puzzle,  and  a  very  provoking 
one,"  she  said.  Her  face  brightened.  "  Weil, 
there  will  be  some  amusement  in  trying  to 
make  him  out." 

IIL 

The  room  was  full  of  light  next  morning 
when  Louise  opened  her  eyes.  She  had  no 
time  to  indulge  the  lazy,  pleasant,  vague 
sensation  of  wondering  where  she  was,  for 
in  an  instant  she  was  conscious  that  she 
had  not  awakened  naturally :  some  one  was 
knocking  at  the  door — steady,  dull  blows  re- 
peated at  regular  intervals. 

Louise  was  going  to  say  "Come  in,"  and 
then  she  rememb'ered  that  neither  Sophie 
nor  her  grandmamma  would  have  used  this 
ceremony.  She  got  up,  wrapped  a  shawl 
round  her,  and  said, ''  Who  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  me,  Emile  Bibot,  and  I  have  the 
honor    to    tell  Ma'm'selle   Louise  that   her 
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^^raiHlmainma  is  ill — but  very  ill  indeed. 
My  uiiiit  can  not  h-av*;  Ma<lanie  Robin,  an<l 
my  aunt  ha.s  told  nie  to  Hay  that  hIu;  re<|nir«-.s 
the  assistanee  of  nia'iu'.seHe.  Will  Ma'in'.s«ll»; 
Lonisi!  allow  uut  to  expre.s.s  my  Hvmpathy  in 
her  .sorrow.  an<l  my  devoted  wish  to  do  lor 
her  all  that  lies  in  my  power?" 

Evrn  throngh  the  door  the  Hentence  Hound- 
t  «I  absurd  ;  it  was  said  so  like  a  lesson. 

"Thank  yon;  please  go  away — that's  all 
you  ean  do  just  now." 

"Oh,  how  <letestable  he  is!"  thought  Lou- 
ise; "even  without  seeing  him  I  feel  ineliued 
to  laugh  at  him." 

She  went  to  her  grandmother's  room.  She 
had  no  exi)eri<nce  of  illiuHs,  and  she  went  in 
as  usual ;  but  .she  stopped,  frightened.  Ma- 
dame Robin  lay  very  still  and  white;  her 
eyes  were  closed. 

Madame  Migneaud  st«>pped  forward  before 
the  girl  could  speak,  and  led  her  outside  the 
door. 

"  I  do  not  want  thee  here,"  she  said,  "but 
down  stairs.  I  have  sent  for  the  girl  Con- 
stance, and  she  will  do  as  she  is'bid ;  but  I 
must  stay  here.  It  is  possible  she" — she 
jerked  her  head  toward  the  door — "she  will 
not  recover :  it  is  paral^'sis." 

Pale  and  scared,  Louise  went  down  into 
the  parlor.  There  she  found  tall,  blushing, 
awkward  Eniile. 

"Ma'm'selle,  I  assure  you  o^  my  symi)athy, 
o#my  devotion.  Will  not  ma'm'selle  tell  me 
^.vhat  I  can  do  to  prove  it  f '  He  spoke  as  if 
bis  mouth  was  fille<l  with  gooseberries;  he 
liad  already  upset  two  chairs  in  liowing  to 
Louise. 

"Please  go  away,  then;  I  want  to  be  by 
myself,"  vshe  said. 

Emile  got  redder  still,  1)Ut  he  did  not 
move. 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  duty  is  to  stay  with 
Ma'ju'Htdlt;  Louise." 

She  turned  away  to  the  window ;  she  was 
too  sorrowful  to  argue.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
if  she  had  never  known  till  now  how  much 
she  loved  her  grandmother.  "And  she  may 
die  without  ever  speaking  to  me  again!" 

Along  the  window  ledge  wjis  a  fringe  of 
fuchsias  and  nasturtiums;  these  sent  trail- 
ing yellow  wreaths,  backed  by  the  exquisite 
gray-green  of  their  leaves,  on  to  the  wall 
bidow.  But  Louise  did  not  see  them.  She 
leaned  her  elbows  on  the  fringed  white  cush- 
ion, and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Her  parents  ha<l  di«;d  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  sh<;  had  been  placed  with  the 
sisters  of  the  Convent  dji  bon  Sauveur,  in  St. 
Roque.  She  had  been  well  and  kindly  treat- 
ed, but  she  had  always  b«m  longing  for  the 
special  love  she  had  lost  in  her  parents.  She 
was  frank  and  loving,  but  she  did  not  love 
easily. 

She  stood  erying  quietly,  resting  both 
arms  on  the  cushioned  window-seat,  but  she 
was  not  lamenting  her  own  fate  as  a  desolate 


or])han,  she  was  thinking  how  cold  a  return 
she  luul  made  for  her  grandnKJther'.s  lavish 
att"e<ti(»n. 

Ma<lame  Migneaud  had  told  her  nephew 
to  make  gooil  use  of  his  time  with  Louise, 
but  Emile's  love  made  him  timid,  and  when 
he  saw  Louis<;  crjing  his  hair  rose  on  his 
forehead  with  fright. 

"  She  may  faint !" — he  grew  pale,  and 
rubl)ed  his  clammy  hands  together — "or  she 
may  have  an  attack  of  the  nerves.  What 
do  I  know,  and  how  coidd  I  tell  what  to  do 
with  her?  and  if  I  did  not  do  just  the  right 
thing,  she  would  think  me  an  idiot!  Ciel. 
It  is  insupportal)le." 

He  grew  faint  as  Louisfi's  HfAm  grew 
deeper ;  at  last  he  could  bear  no  more.  He 
stoojied  cautiously,  drew  off  his  boots,  and 
slipped  out  of  the  room.  At  the  cottage 
door,  to  his  discomfiture,  he  met  Monsieur 
Vermont. 

"  I  hear  tlie  doctor  has  been  sent  for. 
Who  is  ill  in  the  house?"  His  quiet  voic«; 
brought  back  Emile's  calmness,  for  it  was 
very  new  to  the  self-complacent  youth  to 
be  disturl)ed,  as  he  had  now  been  by  the 
idea  of  having  to  assist  at  a  fainting-fit. 

"  Bon  jour,  monsieur,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
Madame  Robin ;  but  my  aunt  is  with  her : 
you  need  not  fear." 

Monsieur  said,  "  Thank  you,"  and  then 
stood  aside  to  let  Emile  pass  out;  but  the 
youth  blocked  up  the  door-way. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Mademoiselle  Louise." 
Monsieur  Vennont  spoke  as  quietly  as  ever, 
but  he  moved  forward. 

"Oh,  certainly" — Emile's  round  colorless 
eyes  twinkled  till  they  looked  like  his  aunt's 
— "  certainly ;  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
taking  monsieur  to  see  Mademoiselle  Louise." 
He  turned  and  led  the  way. 

Monsieur  Vermont  was  not  so  tall  as 
Emile  Bibot,  but  he  was  better  built.  He 
put  his  hand  on  the  youth's  shoulder  and 
pashed  him  aside. 

"  I  need  not  trouble  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
want  to  see  this  young  lady  alone." 

So  many  words  came  spluttering  out  of 
Emile's  open  mouth  that  the  sound  was  lik  • 
the  gobble  of  a  turkey-cock ;  but  Monsieur 
Vermont  went  straight  to  tlie  parlor,  opened 
the  door,  and  closed  it  after  him. 

"I'll  go  and  tell  Aunt  Sophie,  I  will,' 
spluttered  Emile.  "  How  dare  he  shut  him- 
self up  alone  with  my  future  wife  ?  Aliens ! 
I  will  make  the  aunt  send  him  away." 

Louise  turned  round  from  the  window. 
She  looked  surprised  when  she  saw  her  vis- 
itor. 

"Mademoiselle" — he  spoke  in  such  a  sooth- 
ing voice  that  the  girl's  tears  began  again — 
"  I  am  much  grieved  at  this  sad  news."  He 
waited,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ?  I  think  your 
grandmother  would  wish  you  to  consider  me 
a  friend,  and  to  ask  me  for  all  vou  want.     I 
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am  the  oldest  acquamtance  she  has  in  Ca- 
brin." 

"  You  are  very  kind/'  Louise  began,  in  a 
formal  way,  and  then  stopped.  "  Oh,  mon- 
sieur, what  I  want  is,  to  know  if  my  grand- 
mother will  get  well,  and  to  be  with  her." 
She  was  clasping  her  hands  now,  and  look- 
ing in  his  face  with  eyes  full  of  entreaty. 

"Have  you  ever  nursed  a  sick  i)erson  ?" 
he  said. 

"  No ;  oh  no !  I  could  not  be  of  use,  but 
I  could  see  her,  and  she  could  see  me." 

Monsieur  Vermont  looked  grave.  It  seem- 
ed to  Louise  that  he  spoke  more  quietly 
than  ever. 

"  I  will  speak  to  Madame  Migneaud."  He 
went  up  stairs,  but  when  he  came  down 
again  he  looked  sad  as  well  as  grave. 

"Well?"  she  said,  impetuously. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  patient,  and  you 
must  not  go  into  your  grandmother's  room. 
She  is  rousing  now,  and  any  sudden  excite- 
ment would  be  dangerous.  I  think  she  has 
a  skillful  nurse,  and  you  may  certainly  trust 
our  good  doctor." 

"  But  will  she  recover,  monsieur  ?" 

She  bent  her  eyes  so  searchingly  on  his 
that  he  grew  troubled. 

"  I  hope  so.  She  has  had  very  good 
health  till  now,  and  that  is  in  her  favor." 

He  gave  the  girl  as  much  comfort  as  he 
could,  and  then  he  went  away. 

IV. 

A  week  pasvsed.  Emile  Bibot  was  always 
at  his  post,  making  himself  more  and  more 
necessary  to  Louise  :  this  was  the  light  in 
which  he  viewed  his  own  attentions.  He 
was  persuaded  that  her  ungraciousness  was 
the  result  of  her  extreme  modesty.  His  old 
aiuit  confirmed  him  in  this  idea  when  she 
sometimes  left  the  sick-room. 

"Bah!  bah!"  she  said;  "thou  oughtest  to 
know  by  this  time  that  when  a  woman  says 
no  she  means  yes." 

At  this  Emile  went  back  to  his  wooing, 
but  he  began  to  be  puzzled.  He  tried  to  be- 
lieve his  aunt,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
every  time  he  approached  Louise  her  face 
showed  stronger  dislike.  The  days  went 
by  dull  and  leaden.  Louise  thought  that 
the  flowers  had  lost  their  scent,  the  fruit  its 
downy  glow  and  color;  perhaps  her  eyes 
had  grown  dim  with  constant  tears.  These 
days  would  have  been  too  wretched  to  live 
through  without  the  visits  of  Monsieur  Ver- 
mont. 

He  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  when  she 
was  alone.  He  did  not  talk  much  ;  he  only 
staid  a  few  minutes ;  but  she  grew  to  long 
for  these  with  a  feverish  expectation.  "  Ther« 
is  such  comfort  in  his  smile  !"  she  said.  She 
was  still  forbidden  to  see  her  grandmoth- 
er ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day 
she  at  last  met  the  doctor  as  he  came  down 
stairs. 


"Ah,  mademoiselle,  I  have  good  news." 
He  spoke  in  answer  to  Louise's  eyes,  for  the 
girl  kept  silence.  "  I  shall  not  come  agSin 
unless  I  am  sent  for,  mademoiselle :  my  pa- 
tient is  better." 

"  But  may  I  go  to  her  ?" 

Dr.  Bernard  hesitated.  He  was  skillful, 
but  he  was  very  prejudiced  against  interfer- 
ence. 

"  Well,  she  is  but  weak.  If  you  had  been 
there  from  the  first,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. I  think  you  must  be  guided  by 
Madame  Migneaud." 

Monsieui'  Vermont  came  that  evening.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  the  doctor's  opinion. 

"I  am  the  more  glad,"  he  said,  "  because 
I  am  come  to  say  good-by.  I  have  business 
which  calls  me  to  Paris,  and  I  should  have 
been  uneasy  to  leave  my  old  friend  so  ill." 

"  You  are  going  ?"  said  Louise.  Her  voice^ 
was  hard  and  choked.  She  was  keeping  a 
sob  out  of  it. 

"  Yes ;  I  go  to-morrow.  Will  you  come 
to  the  gate  with  me  ?" 

He  walked  on  slowly  without  speaking. 
It  seemed  to  Louise  as  if  her  heart  grew  full- 
er every  minute.  "And  he  speaks  so  coldly ! 
He  cares  no  more  for  me  than  he  did  that  first 
evening.     But  he  has  been  so  good !" 

"  Good-by."  They  were  at  the  gate  now. 
He  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand. 

The  girl's  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  She 
pressed  his  hand  between  both  hers.  • 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you" — she 
looked  up  sadly  in  his  face  —  "you  have 
been  so  good  to  me." 

His  features  suddenly  stiffened.  He  drew 
his  hand  away.  "Adieu,  mademoiselle !"  and 
he  passed  (juickly  through  the  gate. 

"What  have  I  done  ?"  She  blushed  deep- 
ly.    "  I  suppose  he  thinks  me  too  forward." 

She  turned  to  go  back  to  the  cottage. 

Madame  Migneaud  stood  at  the  jjarlor 
window. 

There  was  a  grin  on  the  sly  old  fiice ;  she 
looked  more  monkey-like  than  ever. 

"  So  monsieur  is  off  to  his  fair  widow,  is 
he  ?  I  wonder  if  he  brings  her  back  this 
time  with  him." 

Louise  felt  giddy,  as  if  a  prop  on  which 
she  was  leaning  had  suddenly  snapped. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sophie  ?" 

"AVhat  I  say.  The  business  Monsieur 
Vermont  has  in  Paris  is  to  see  a  ladj- — Ma- 
dame D'Albi — who  is  going  to  be  his  wife : 
that  is  all  I  mean.  Now,  if  you  will  sit 
quite  still,  you  may  go  to  your  grand- 
mother." 

Louise  slunk  away.  She  was  cowed ;  full 
of  shame  and  disnyiy ;  she  felt  like  a  thief. 
What  had  she  been  doing?  Counting  on 
Monsieur  Vermont's  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship, when  he  could  have  no  feeling  for  her 
but  pity.  Of  course  every  thing  else  be- 
longed to  Madame  D'Albi.  "  And  I  held  his 
hand  in  both  mine,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  hot 
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rush  of  shame  to  her  forehead.  "  Oh !  what 
can  he  think  of  me  ?" 

She  opened  the  door  of  her  gTaiulmothcr's 
bedroom  and  went  in. 

The  pak',  still  iace  lying  there  with  closed 
i-yelids  ealmed  her. 


Monsieur  Vermont  had  been  gone  five 
days. 

Sophie  Migneand  affirmed  that  he  would 
not  return  for  a  month,  and  Louise  listened 
with  a  kind  of  sullen  despair.  She  saw  her 
grandmother  every  day  now,  but  she  was 
never  left  alone  with  her  unless  Madame 
Robin  was  sleeping.  More  than  once  Louise 
tried  for  mastery  over  Madame  Migneand, 
but  she  was  too  helpless  to  gain  her  point. 
She  knew  she  could  not  manage  the  patient 
by  herself,  and  so  long  as  Sophie  came  into 
the  room  she  would  be  mistress  there. 

On  the  night  of  this  fifth  day  Louise  had 
gone  to  bed  more  cheerfully.  Emile  had 
been  absent  all  day.  It  was  a  relief  to  be 
freed  from  his  silly  talk  and  foolish,  staring 
eyes.  During  the  last  few  days  he  had 
grown  more  constant  and  familiar  in  his 
attentions,  and  Louise  had  tried  in  vain  to 
otfend  him. 

*•  I  believe  if  I  even  struck  him  he  would 
persist  in  being  pleased  and  in  isersecuting 
me  with  his  odious  attentions.  Oh,  how  I 
do  hate  him !" 

She  sat  at  her  window  looking  out  over 
the  garden.  It  lay  flooded  in  moonlight, 
which  shone  like  hoar-fi'ost  on  the  little 
grass-jilot,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  a  pump- 
kin trained  against  the  fence.  Two  dark 
lines  fell  across  this  brightness — the  shadows 
of  the  poplars  in  the  road  beyond.  It  seemed 
to  Louise  as  if  her  life  had  grown  into  a 
hard,  dark  line :  her  grandmother  an  insen- 
sible invalid,  and  her  only  companion  a  man 
whom  she  disliked  and  despised. 

She  started  and  turned  suddenly  round ; 
the  room  looked  inky  black  after  the  light 
on  which  she  had  been  gazing,  but  she  was 
sensible  of  a  soft,  creeping  tread  getting 
nearer  and  nearer. 

"■  What  is  it  f"  she  shrieked,  in  her  terror; 
and  then  she  saw  Sophie's  grinning,  ugly 
face  close  to  her  own. 

''Chut!  for  shame!  How  canst  thou  be 
such  a  child  ?  I  have  come  to  fetch  thee, 
Louise ;  Ihy  grandmother  is  dying,  and  she 
has  asked  for  thee." 

The  ague-like  terror  which  had  seized  the 
girl  returned ;  she  caught  at  Sophie's  arm  as 
she  followed  her.  Madame  Migneaud  went 
on  silently  to  the  sick-room. 

Louise  was  startled  to  find  this  full  of 
light.  Madame  Robin  sat  uj)  in  bed  propped 
by  pillows  ;  her  eyes  were  open,  and  there 
was  a  flush  on  her  face.  The  girl  Constance 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  room,  her  round  eyes 
full   of  wonder,  and  near  Madame   Robin 


i  was  Emile  Bibot.  His  back  was  toward  the 
door,  but  Madame  Migneaud  led  Louise  up 

^  beside  him. 

The  girl  went  on  till  she  was  close  to  her 
grandmother.  She  thought  death  would  be 
ditiVrent  from  this.  She  had  never  seen  it, 
but  she  had  i)ictiued  it  as  something  terri- 
ble and  awful.  She  bent  down  and  kissed 
the  old  woman's  flushed  cheek. 

"  Who    is    it  ?"     Madame    Robin's    voice 
d  hoarse,  am 

j  tinctly 

I  *'  It  is  Louise.  Thou  hast  something  to 
say  to  her,  ^ld  friend."  Madame  Migneaud 
pushed  Louise  aside,  and  bent  closely  over 
the  sick  woman.  She  said  something  else, 
which  Louise  could  not  hear ;  but  she  heard 
her  grandmother's  answer : 

"Yes,  yes;  it  shall  be  so;"  and  she  saw 
the  dull  eyes  fixed  intently  on  her. 

I  Hitherto  all  had  seemed  to  the  girl  like 
a  strange  dream,  in  which  she  was  taking  a 

[  pai-t  against  her  will ;  but  what  came  now 

j  was  stranger  still. 

I  '^  Give  her  your  hand,"  whispered  the  old 
Migneaud.  And  as  Louise  obeyed  she  felt 
the  sick  woman's  clammy  fingers  closing 
round  hers,  and  then  both  hands  were  in  the 
clasp  of  Emile  Bibot.  It  seemed  as  if  he  ex- 
tricated her  hand  from  her  grandmother's, 
and  kept  it  fast  in  his.  But  those  dull  eyes 
never  left  hers ;   they  seemed  to  fosciuate 

I  and  hold  her  powerless.  Again  Madame 
Migneaud's  head  bent  closely  over  the  sick 
woman. 

j  "  Promise,"  said  the  broken  voice  of  the 
dying  woman ;  and  the  eyes  seemed  to  en- 
force the  word. 

"  I  promise."  And  then  Emile's  fingers 
pressed  hers  yet  more  tightly ;  and  with  a 
sharp,  sudden   cry  Louise  broke   the  sijell 

I  that  held  her. 

'*Xo!  no!"   she  called  out  loudly,  in  her 

:  terror ;  "  I  did  not  mean  it ;  I  promise  noth- 
ing." 

'*  You  are  too  late."  Emile  pointed  to 
Madame  Robin.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
her  face  looked  set.     "  You  can  not  break  a 

I  promise  made  to  a  dying  woman." 

''      "  She    is    not    dying !     She    will    live !" 

Louise   flimg   herself  forward ;    but   Emile 

I  dragged  her  from  the  bed. 

''  Silence !" — Madame     Migneaud's    voice 

;  was  solemn  now — '*  she  is  dead." 

i 

When  Louise  awoke  she  found  herself  ly- 
ing, dressed,  outside  her  own  bed.  A  cover- 
let and  some  shawls  had  been  thrown  over 
her.  She  could  not  remember  how  she  came 
there.  And  as  she  lay,  trying  to  recall  the 
sti^ange,  unreal  scene  she  had  acted  in,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  after  Madame  Migneaud's 
last  words  she  must  have  lost  her  senses. 
She  could  not  remember  any  thing. 

She  was  tired  and  unrefreshed.  She  bathed 
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her  aching  eyes,  and  then  she  listened. 
•  "  Surely  it  must  be  very  early."  She  could 
not  hear  a  sound  in  the  house  ;  and  the  girl 
Constance  always  came  at  six  o'clock,  and 
stumped  about  in  her  sabots  over  the  tiled 
kitchen  floor. 

The  silence  seemed  strangely  awful.  There 
was  not  even  a  bird  twittering  under  the 
eaves;  only  in  the  far-oif  distance  the  low 
booming  of  the  waves  on  the  sea-shore. 

With  a  deadly  sickness  at  her  heart,  it 
came  to  Louise  that  she  was  indeed  alone 
for  eA'ermore — alone,  too,  in  the  i)ower  of 
Sophie  Migueaud  and  of  Emile ;  and  with 
this  came  a  distinct  remembrance  of  her 
promise,  and  a  wild  terror  seized  her. 

"  Oh,  who  can  save  mo  f '  Her  only  Iriend 
was  far  away.  She  sighed :  "  Away  !  yes,  lie 
is  too  hapi)y  Avhere  he  is  to  think  of  me 
at  aU." 

She  stood  thinking,  or  trying  to  think — 
for  terror  was  growing  too  strong  for  thought 
to  be  connected.  She  must  run  away  at 
once  out  of  that  dreadful  house  l^efore  she 
was  a  prisoner  in  it.  It  seemed  to  her  just 
ihen  that  Madame  Migueaud  hiul  power  to 
make  her  do  any  thing.  How  else  had  she 
spoken  those  Avords  last  night  ?  She  caught 
up  her  shawl ;  she  was  looking  for  her  hat, 
vv'her  a  slight  sound  roused  her. 

In  fresh  terror  she  drew  hev  shawl  over 
Iier  head,  and  crept  softly  out  of  her  loom. 
There  Avas,  indeed,  the  silence  of  d(!ath  in 
Ihe  house.  A  shuddering  sob  burst  from 
Louise.  Spite  of  her  fear,  it  Avas  very  hard 
to  forsake  her  grandmother.  But  she  hurri(Ml 
on  doAA^n  the  stairs,  out  of  the  door — Avhicli 
Avas  always  left  unbarred  that  Constance 
might  get  in  easily — at  last  through  the  gate. 
Which  way  noAV?  The  one  road  led  into 
Cabrin,  the  other  to  St.  Roque. 

"The  good  sist<'rs  Avill  shelter  me,"  she 
said;  and  she  ran  olf  as  if  Emile  Avere  pur- 
suing her. 

She  was  out  of  bi*eath  nt  last,  and  she 
paused  to  rest.  She  had  hift  the  cottage 
and  all  trace  of  Cabrin  far  behind.  Before 
her  stretched  the  road,  like  a  shining  yellow 
ribbon,  Avith  dusty  banks  on  either  side. 
Some  Avay  ahead  on  tlie  right  the  bank  rose 
in  height  till  it  looked  doAvn  on  the  road 
below — a  steep  knoll,  from  which  rose  a 
tOAvering  crucifix. 

"  I  shall  feel  safer  beside  that,"  she  said. 

By  the  time  Louise  reached  the  CalA^ary 
she  was  quite  exhausted.  She  knelt  rcA'er- 
ently  toward  the  Calvary,  and  then  a  new 
thought  came. 

"  Why  do  I  go  to  St.  Roque  ?"  she  said. 
"  The  good  sisters  thiuk  much  of  a  ])ilgrim- 
age  to  St.  Sebastian.  The  dear,  suffering 
Jesus  will  be  more  pitiful  than  CA^en  the 
good  sisters." 

She  clambered  up  the  steep  bank  to  the 
paved  ledge  atop,  and  then  mounted  the 
flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  Cah^ary.     The 


steps  Avere  worn  and  uneven  with  the  tread 
of  heaA^y-hearted  souls,  who  brought  theii- 
griefs  to  the  Calvary  of  St.  Sebastian. 

vii. 

\Vliile  she  knelt  Louise's  heart  grcAv  hush- 
ed, as  if  a  cool  hand  Avere  laid  on  the  biu-n- 
ing,  throbbing  pain  there.  Her  Avild  terror 
calmed.  Why  had  she  so  despaired  ?  Soi^hic 
and  Emile  could  not  make  her  marry  against 
her  Avill.  She  need  only  be  firm  and  jia- 
tient. 

She  heard  footsteps  passing  along  the 
paved  ledge.  She  looked  quickly  oA^er  her 
shoulder.  Her  shawl  fell  back.  It  was 
Monsieur  Vermont,  and  he  saw  her. 

Monsieur  Vermont  Avas  beside  her  holding 
her  hand  in  his,  his  fjice  full  of  eager  ques- 
tion, and  yet  Louise  Avas  stricken  with  a 
sudden  dumbness. 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  Madame  D'Albi 
stood  between  her  and  her  friend.  What 
interest  could  he  feel  in  her  now  ?  Ah ! 
Avhat  interest  had  he  CA^er  felt  in  her?  But 
Monsieur  Vermont's  direct  question  roused 
her : 

"Why  are  you  here,  and  at  this  time,  my 
child  ?"  He  lield  her  hand  fast,  though  she 
tried  to  draw  it  aAvay.  The  Avild  look  in  her 
eyes  startled  him. 

"I  —  I  came  away — "  She  liesitated. 
"Grandmannna  died  last  night,  and  I  must 
go  ba(;k  to  the  convent." 

"Why  should  you  go  back?"  He  spoke 
sternly.  It  Avas  the  best  means  he  could 
have  taken  to  call  back  her  scattered  wits. 

"  I  can  not — "  She  stopped,  and  blushed 
painl'ully. 

"  Tell  me  why  not;  or  is  it  because  of  yoiu' 
engagement  to  Monsieur  Bibot  ?" 

"  I  am  not  engaged."  Louise  drew  her 
hand  a-Avay  in  proud  anger.  "Listen,  mon- 
sieur, and  tell  me  if  this  is  a  jn'omise.  I  de- 
test Emile,  and  he  has  always  known  that  I 
detest  him ;  but  last  night  Sophie  came  and 
fetched  mo  to  my  grandmother,  Avho  Avas 
dying.  Oh,  monsieur,  I  did  not  thiuk  it  Avas 
so  near.  Somehow  my  hand  Avas  put  in 
Emile's  hand,  and  I  said,  ^  I  promise ;'  but 
next  moment  I  denied  it,  and  then  she  died, 
and  I  don't  remend)er  any  thing  more." 

Monsieur  Vermont's  face  had  groAvn  stern- 
er yet,  and  Louise  stood  trembling  before 
him. 

At  last  she  could  not  bear  the  suspense. 
"  Do  not  tell  me  it  is  a  promise,  and  that  it 
is  sin  to  break  it.  I  must  be  sinful,  then, 
for  I  will  never  marry  Emile." 

She  looked  up  full  of  fear,  but  the  stern- 
ness had  left  his  face.  A  bright  smile  shone 
OA^er  it. 

"  I  l)elievo  this  has  been  a  trick,"  he  said ; 
"  and  I  think  Madame  Robin  may  be  living 
still.  Calm  yourself,  my  Louise ;  you  are 
not  bound  by  such  a  promise.  And  Emile 
can  not  liaA^e  you,  for  I  Avant  you  myself." 
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"  Yoii — but — you  are  promised ;"  and  then 
she  hid  hor  face  in  hor  handst. 

''I  suppose  iMadanie  Migueaud  told  you 
so;  but  you  have  nu)re  trust  in  me  than  in 
Sophie  ]Mi«;neaud,  my  ohihl." 

He  drew  her  hands  ^I'litly  away  from  her 
fcicG;  and  kissed  her  bhishing  forehead. 

It  was  as  jMonsieur  Vermont  had  suspect- 
ed. Wlu'U  the  doctor  saw  Madame  Robin 
lie  dechiredthat  she  had  been  thrown  into  a 
deep  shM'p  by  an  overdose  of  the  oi)iates 
which  Ma«hune  Migneaud  had  been  intrusted 
with  for  exceptional  use,  and  thus  the  little 
scene  which  had  so  terrifi(;d  Louise  had 
l)een  contrived  to  work  upon  her  feelings. 
Madame  Mignoaud  and  her  nephew  had  to 
leave  Cabrin  in  hot  haste;  for  it  began  to 
1)6  hinted  that  but  for  Monsieur  Vermont's 
timely  return  Madame  Robin  might  not, 
after  all,  have  recovered. 

She  is  alive  and  well  now,  but  she  has  for- 
saken the  little  whitewashed  cottage,  and 
lives  with  her  grandchild  in  a  large  and 
jdeasant  chateau  farther  inland.  She  still 
sits  out  in  the  sunshine.  She  is  very  hap- 
py here,  and  takes  the  salad  under  her  spe- 
cial care  ;  and  she  spoils  Monsieur  Vermont's 
and  Louise's  children  to  her  heart's  content. 

GREAT  CITIES,  AND  THEIR  FATE. 

cities  must  al- 
ays  lorm  an  interesting  element  in  hu- 
man history.  There  is  a  startling  similarity 
in  their  annals  and  their  fate.  A  few  frail 
and  humble  habitations  are  planted  on  the 
favorable  site ;  the  advantages  of  nature  or 
the  demands  of  trade  attract  mankind;  a 
thousand  happy  homes  rise  amidst  the  wil- 
derness; the  joys,  the  hopes,  the  sorrows, 
and  the  cares  of  domestic  life  flow  on  alike, 
whether  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  or  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Factories  spring- 
up  along  the  crowded  streets;  the  artisan 
and  the  merchant  seek  their  daily  toil ;  par- 
ents train  their  children  with  assiduous  care, 
and  generations  labor  for  themselves  and  for 
posterity.  War,  pestilence,  and  famine  fall 
ux)on  the  crowded  haunt ;  but  years  of  pros- 
perity succeed.  The  city  expands  with  re- 
doubled energy  ;  its  vices  and  its  virtues  rise 
to  enormous  proportions.  Perhaps,  like  hun- 
dred-gated Thebes,  it  fades  away  in  its  cor- 
ruption, or,  like  Rome  or  Paris,  terrifies  man- 
kind by  unheard-of  crimes. 

The  river  is  usually  the  parent  of  the  city. 
It  is  impossible  to  disconnect  Rome  from  its 
Tiber,  or  Babylon  from  the  Euphrates.  The 
mysterious  Nile,  father  of  rivers,  gave  birth 
to  a  throng  of  cities  wdiose  enormous  ruins 
still  cast  gigantic  shadows  over  its  swelling 
stream ;  Cairo  and  Alexandria  yet  live  to  re- 
call the  memories  of  their  founders.  The 
Xiliine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  have  scarce- 
ly been  less  prolific.     The  mourning  Seine 
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and  the  muddy  Thames  have  built  up  the 
great  centres  ef  European  life.  Every  river, 
iiuleed,  has  its  city,  and  whether  flowing 
huge  and  ponderous,  a  Nile  or  a  Mississippi, 
or  trickling  from  Ali)ine  glaciers  or  arctic 
frosts,  sustains  and  gladdens  its  busy  hives. 
Yet  often  the  insane  jjassions  of  men  defeat 
the  genial  influence  of  nature ;  the  city  dies 
out  by  the  parent  stn^am  ;  the  toil  of  ages  is 
lost  in  a  sudden  madness ;  and  the  river 
glides  on  forever,  solemn  and  unchanging, 
by  the  deserted  w^aste  it  had  once  nourished 
into  life. 

Cities  have  usually  been  the  jirey  and  the 
victims  of  eminent  conquerors.  The  distant 
paths  of  history  are  illuminated  by  the 
flames  of  Rome  in  its  glory,  fired  by  the  torch 
of  Alaric,  or  resounding  with  the  shouts  of 
the  Vandals  and  the  sack  of  Genseric ;  of  Tyre, 
the  product  of  mercantile  enterprise  and 
manufacturing  toil,  wasted  by  the  destruc- 
tive energy  of  Alexander;  of  Carthage,  crush- 
ed by  its  envious  rival ;  of  Babylon,  sinking- 
more  slowly  into  utter  desolation  ;  of  count- 
less Greek  cities,  the  fairest  creations  of  hu- 
man industry,  swept  from  the  earth  by  the 
remorseless  tide  of  war  and  conquest ;  of  the 
dying  embers  of  Corinth  or  the  flaming  ruins 
of  Jerusalem.  But  scarcely  in  the  annals  of 
fallen  cities  can  there  be  found  a  parallel  to 
the  singular  atrocity  of  our  own  age,  and 
the  fate  of  Paris,  just  rescued,  half  burned 
and  desolated  by  its  own  x>eople,  must  ever 
remain  a  solitary  example  of  human  malig- 
nity. No  Greek  ever  applied  the  torch  to 
the  shrines  of  the  Acropolis ;  no  Roman,  in 
the  utmost  rage  of  sedition,  but  would  have 
spared  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum. 

In  some  particulars  the  ancient  city  build- 
ers seem  to  have  excelled  the  modern,  and 
the  convenience  and  grandeur  of  Baljylon 
deserve  a  careful  study.  On  a  broad  and 
fertile  plain,  around  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Semitic  race  founded  its  earliest 
centre  of  opulence  and  toil.  Delicate  in  form, 
active  in  intellect,  lithe,  agile,  and  full  of 
commercial  ardor,  the  Semitic  family,  em- 
bracing the  Assyrians,  the  Phoeniciaus,  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Arabs,  have  been  remark- 
able in  CA^ery  age  for  their  taste  and  skill  in 
manufactures,  and  their  keen  perception  of 
the  opportunities  of  trade.  Babylon  grew 
by  its  commercial  vigor.  A  broad  and  rapid 
river  joined  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Wide 
and  Avell-built  highways,  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  merchant,  extended 
toward  the  Mediterranean.'  A  canal,  or  a 
series  of  canals,  united  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris ;  an  endless  range  of  embankments 
and  water-courses  irrigated  the  immense 
plain  around  it,  and  filled  Avith  ceaseless  fer- 
tility a  wide  domain  that,  but  for  the  indus- 
try of  man,  must  liaA^e  remained  a  parched 


1  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  535,  depcribes  the 
site  and  collects  details  of  the  history.  See  Kich,  who 
visited  it  fifty  years  ago,  Babylon,  p.  103. 
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and  arid  waste.  The  thick  vegetation,  the 
endless  shade,  the  abundant  flow  of  cooling 
streams,  softened  the  rigor  of  its  burning 
climate,  and  welcomed  the  strangers  from 
the  east  and  west  to  a  region  of  perpetual 
luxuriance.  Along  the  broad  highways  that 
stretched  over  the  blooming  country  were 
placed  houses  of  refreshment  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travelers,  and  castles  for  their 
Xjrotectiou  ;  and  as  the  Greek  student  or  the 
Hindoo  trader  approached  the  magnificent 
capital  he  was  fed  on  costly  food,  lodged  in 
fair  apartments,  and  beheld  around  him  the 
highest  fruits  of  ancient  civilization. 

The  form  of  the  city  was  well  suited  to 
its  torrid  clime.  It  was  a  square,  fifty  miles 
in  circumference.  Its  streets,  broad  and 
straight,  were  thickly  lined  with  houses 
three  or  four  stories  in  height ;  the  Eu- 
phrates, swift  and  impatient,  confined  by 
well-built  docks  of  brick,  rushed  through  its 
midst ;  a  bridge  of  stone,  the  famous  labor  of 
a  female  architect  and  empress,  spanned  the 
stream  and  gave  easy  access  to  the  countless 
throngs  that  had  once  been  obliged  to  cross  in 
boats."  Yet  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  innnense  areaof  Babylon,  spn^ad- 
ing  for  ten  miles  on  every  side,  was  given  up 
to  trade;  it  is  certain,  indexed,  that  a  large 
portion  of  its  interior  was  laid  out  in  parks 
and  gardens.  The  palaces  of  the-  kings  were 
surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers.  (;iardens 
were  suspended  in  the  air.  The  groups  of 
houses  were,  perhaps,  separated  by  inti^rvals 
of  verdure,  and  it  was  asserted,  with  some 
exaggeration,  that  the  peoi)lc  of  Babylon 
might  be  fed  from  the  fruits  of  their  own 
territory  within  the  walls  ;  nor  is  it  i)roba,blc 
that  any  modern  city  has  contained  within 
its  precincts  such  an  al)undant  flow  of  never- 
failing  streams  and  su(;h  liberal  means  of  rec- 
reation as  had  been  provided  by  the  fore- 
sight of  its  warlike  queen. 

Shops,  bazars,  and  warehouses  must  liave 
lined  its  populous  streets,  fiUed  with  those 
rare  articles  of  taste  and  use  that  made  the 
artisans  of  Babylon  renowned  in  every  land. 
Its  ingenious  and  inventive  manufacturers 
occui)ied  the  markets  of  the  ancient  Avorld. 
Babylonian  muslins  or  silks,  wrought  with 
graceful  designs  of  flowers  or  fruits,  were 
exported  to  the  distant  cities  of  the  West. 
Its  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  have  left  un- 
equaled  specimens  of  their  art,  that  may  still 
be  seen  in  modern  collections.^  The  looms 
of  Babylon  Avere  never  idle,  and  its  dusky 
people,  clad  in  long  flowing  tunics  and  white 
woolen  capes,  with  turbans,  staffs,  and  seals, 
and  richly  perfumed,  amidst  their  various 
recreations  practiced  an  incessant  industry. 
Bal)ylonian  merchants  controlled  the  trade 
of  EuroY»e  and  Asia,  and  Babylonian  archi- 
tects filled  their  city  with   enormous   but 


1  Herodotus,  i.  178. 
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ing,  glittering  with  golden  ornaments,  and 
rising  in  stately  majesty  above  their  groves 
and  gardens. 

The  first  object  that  met  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  was  the  tower  of  Belus.^  It  rose  at 
least  six  hundred  feet  above  the  plain— a 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  globe  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  loftiest  of  modern  spires.  An 
easy  ascent  on  the  outside  of  its  eight  com- 
partments conducted  the  observer  to  the 
tojj.  A  graceful  temple  crowned  its  summit, 
in  which  no  image  was  seen,  but  only  a  couch 
and  a  table  of  goid ;  but  fi'om  its  walls  must 
have  opened  a  wide  prospect  of  the  prosper- 
ous city  beneath ;  of  the  rich  fields  of  Baby- 
lonia, ever  teeming  with  endless  crox)S  of 
wheat ;  the  groves  of  palms ;  the  glittering 
Euphrates,  winding  toward  the  sea,  laden 
with  its  incessant  fleets ;  and  perhaps  the 
fatal  splendor  of  a  Semitic  army  with  helm, 
shield,  and  spear,  marching  to  the  sack  of 
Jerusalem  or  the  conquest  of  Egj-pt. 

Of  the  various  wonders  of  Babylon,  the 
product  of  the  labors  of  its  engineers  or 
architects,  we  have  no  leisure  to  speak,  yet 
the  chief  pride  of  the  impulsive  population 
was  its  imi)regnable  walls.  Nature  had  left 
the  city  easy  of  access  on  every  side ;  the  in- 
genuity of  man  had  covered  it  with  fortifi- 
cations. The  Babylonians  mocked  at  the 
futile  efibrts  of  their  foes.  A  deep  moat  sur- 
rounded the  city.  Walls  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  high  covered  each  of  the  sides. 
They  were  sevcuity-five  feet  w^ide,  formed  of 
uuburned  Inick ;  houses  were  built  on  the 
spacious  top :  yet  between  them  ran  a  street 
so  wide  that  a  chariot  of  four  horses  might 
drive  or  turn  upon  it  at  will.  An  inner  wall 
of  not  inferior  strength  provided  a  new  de- 
fense. Massive  gates  of  bronze  secured 
every  opening.  The  city  was  more  impreg- 
nable to  ancient  tactics  than  the  finest  work 
of  Vauban  to  his  contemporaries — than  the 
redoubts  of  Paris  to  modern  cannon.  Twice 
only  was  Babylon  taken ;  once  by  surprise, 
and  once  by  treachery.^  Nor  was  any  an- 
cient engineer  ever  able  to  dry  its  enormous 
ditch,  to  sap  its  gigantic  walls,  taller  than 
most  European  spires,  to  crush  in  its  solid 
gates,  or  penetrate  its  exterior  defenses.  The 
mighty  fortress  ruled  for  centuries  over  the 
plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  the 
fame  of  its  strength  filled  the  world ;  it  was 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Greece  and  the 
chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  in  the 
fanciful  days  of  chivalry  and  of  barbarism 
every  knightly  castle  seems  to  have  been 
modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Assyrian  strong- 
hold, and  possessed  on  an  insignificant  scale 
its  ditch,  its  double  walls,  its  interior  keep, 
and  its  protecting  towers. 

Yet,  compared  with  the  enormous  stone- 


1  Herodotus  saw  and  described  the  scene.     A  heap 
of  bricks  and  rubbish  now  marks  the  site  of  the  tower. 

2  Cyrus  took  it  by  surprise.   Darius  leveled  the  wolls. 
Herodotus,  i.  191 ;  iii.  159. 
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work  of  Egypt  or  the  Cyclopean  fortress  of 
Myeeiia*,  IJtibylon  seems  to  have  been  8iii<ifu- 
larly  I'lagile.  It  was  a  mass  of  sun-dried 
bricks.'  Ckiy,  bound  t()<»etlier  by  chopped 
straw  and  asi)haltum,  was  ahnost  the  sohi 
material  employed  by  its  architects.  Pal- 
aces and  temples,  its  lofty  houses  and  its 
towering  walls,  were  all  comi)osed  of  crum- 
bling earth;  and  when  at  length  decay  set- 
tled upon  the  mighty  capital,  and  its  desert- 
ed buildings  were  abandoned  to  the  ravages 
of  time,  it  nudted  away  like  a  baseless  vision, 
and  faded  into  a  heap  of  dust.  Except  a 
hill  of  broken  bricks,  no  trace  remains  of  the 
tower  of  Belus.  The  Euphrates  has  broken 
its  neglected  embankments,  and  converted 
the  site  of  Babylon  into  a  desolate  marsh. 
Wild  beasts  nuike  their  dens  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  pile  of  ruins.  Bats  and  owls 
cling  to  the  arid  caverns.  The  fair  plains 
of  Babylonia,  once  clad  in  boundless  harvests 
of  Mesopotamian  wheat,  rich  with  endless 
groves  of  palm,  are  sown  alone  with  bram- 
bles. The  canals,  the  broad  highways,  and 
the  spacious  inns  are  gone.  The  gifted  Se- 
mitic race,  who  wrought  the  flowered  mus- 
lins, and  cut  the  precious  gems  of  Babylon, 
are  mingled  ^^ith  the  dust.  All  is  solitude. 
The  scornful  Euphrates  sweeps  at  will  over 
the  fields  it  was  once  condemned  to  fertilize, 
and  mocks  at  the  faded  glories  of  Cyrus  or 
Semiramis,  of  Darius  and  Alexander/  so  low 
has  Babylon  fallen ! 

Its  renown  was  altogether  material :  no 
poets,  historians,  musicians,  artists,  sprang 
up  amidst  its  crowded  throngs.  A  sin- 
gle Burns  or  a  Babylonian  Pindar  might 
have  saved  it  from  contempt ;  and  but  for 
the  pen  of  a  cultivated  Greek  its  mighty 
towers  and  its  gigantic  walls  would  have 
risen  and  sunk  undistinguished  upon  the 
Assyrian  plain ;  but  for  the  warning  cry 
of  Hebrew  prophecy  the  name  of  Babylon 
would  never  have  become  the  symbol  of 
civic  corruption,  or  its  fate  the  lesson  of  all 
ages. 

Two  sister  cities,  fallen  and  deserted,  lie 
hidden  amidst  the  Syrian  waste.  Baalbec, 
city  of  the  sun,  still  attracts  the  curious 
traveler.  Here,  too,  on  the  declivities  of  the 
western  Anti-Lib  anus,  the  merchants  of 
Egypt  and  Tyre  came  to  purchase  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  East,  and  the  mighty  Baal,  the 
sun-god  of  Syria,  was  adored  by  countless 
throngs.  The  rich  ruins  of  Baalbec,  the 
matchless  luxury  of  its  costly  temi^les,  have 
often  been  described.  Its  silent  seat  is  elo- 
quent with  the  memories  of  Greek  or  Roman 
glory.  But  still  more  memorable,  in  a  fair 
oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  rise  the  lonely 
ruins  of  Palmyra.     Founded  or  enlarged  by 

1  The  bricks  were  glazed  with  a  "rich  enamel." 
Layard,  529. 

2  Recently  the  river  has  ceased  to  inundate  the  plain, 
and  the  iields  of  Babylonia  once  more  invite  the  im- 
migrant.    Smithsonian  Rep.,  1869,  p.  412. 


I  Solomon,  the  city  of  palms  grew  into  rare 
!  beauty  and  o])ulence.  Except  for  its  nar- 
row ishind  of  fi-rtility  watered  by  per])etual 
springs,  on  all  sides  si)reads  around  it  a  sav- 
j  age  and  inhospitable  desert.  One  would 
I  scarcely  look  for  a  scene  of  rare  elegance  and 
crowded  industry  on  a  si)ot  where  no  road 
nor  river  could  penetrate,  and  oidy  the  weary 
caravan  paused  in  its  slow  march  fi-om  Syria 
to  the  distant  East.  Yet  such  is  the  vigor 
of  connnerce  that  beneath  the  lonely  palm- 
trees  sprang  up  a  magnificent  city.  The 
merchants  of  Tadmor  wasted  their  gains  in 
surrounding  themselves  with  costly  build- 
ings, whose  stately  columns  still  rise  over 
the  desert,  the  product  of  a  lavish  outlay 
and  a  decaying  taste.  The  richest  and  least 
simple  styles  of  architecture  could  alone  sat- 
isfy the  Syrian  traders.  They  delighted  in 
Corinthian  capitals  and  boundless  decora- 
tion, nor  is  it  impossible  to  reconstruct  in 
fancy  the  rich  and  luxtirious  city,  filled  with 
a  busy  yet  tasteful  people,  glad  to  anuise  their 
leisure  with  the  charms  of  letters,  of  paint- 
ing, and  of  architecture,  and  living  isolated 
amidst  the  desert.  Palm-trees  once  more 
wave  over  the  lonely  oasis ;  the  merchants 
of  Palmyra  slumber  beneath  its  ruins.  The 
city  might  have  been  lost  to  history  forever 
had  not  the  indiscretion  of  a  remarkable  wom- 
an saved  it  fiom  oblivion.  From  PalmjTa  the 
dark-eyed  Queen  Zenobia,  beautiful,  talent- 
ed, cruel,  hoped  to  preserve  the  fragments 
of  her  Syrian  kingdom,  and  baffle  amidst  its 
deserts  the  armies  of  Aurelian.  Beneath  its 
costly  porticoes  her  friend,  the  philosopher 
Longinus,  may  have  lectured  on  the  sublime, 
and  founded  the  modern  science  of  criticism. 
The  oasis  resisted  for  a  time  the  vigor  of  Au- 
relian.^ The  walls  of  the  city  were  thronged 
with  brave  defenders.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  the  ijrudent  merchants  of  Palmyra 
can  have  shared  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the 
queen,  hut  she  had  forced  them  to  fight  for 
their  possessions  and  their  lives.  She  ani- 
mated their  courage.  She  is  next  seen  flying 
swiftly  over  the  desert ;  she  is  captured ; 
Longinus  perishes — probably  her  victim. 
Palmyra  sinks  into  decay,  and  the  feebler 
Cleojiatra  lives  to  adorn  a  Roman  triumph. 
The  city  of  palms  has  become  the  monument 
of  the  great  critic,  and  his  brief  and  frag- 
mentary treatise  is  now  more  valued  by  the 
world  of  art  than  many  Palmyras. 

The  banks  of  the  Nile  are  a  picture  of  the 
unknown  past.  Its  ruins  are  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
While  Babylon  and  Nineveh  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  Thebes  and  Memphis^  still  assert 
their  pre-eminence,  and  the  shores  of  the 
father  of  rivers  are  lined  with  a  solemn  ar- 
ray of  gigantic  palaces,  temples,  statues,  and 


1  Gibbon's  vigorous  description  may  be  consulted. 

2  Memphis  is  chiefly  buried  in  the  sand ;  its  Sphinx 
and  the  Pyramids  alone  remain. 
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porticoes,  the  oldest  of  tlie  works  of  man. 
To  Thebes  or  Meiiii)his  Rome  Avas  a  recent 
settlement,  and  Athens  a  modern  town.  The 
dim  and  hoary  days  of  chivalry,  the  Roman 
conquests,  the  ravages  of  Alexander,  the  trav- 
els of  Herodotus,  are  late  events  compared 
with  that  solemn  distance  of  time  when  the 
Egyptians  carved  the  palaces  of  Luxor  or 
heard  the  first  note  of  Mcmnon.  When  Eu- 
rope was  a  wilderness,  when  savage  tribes 
roamed  over  the  sev<^n  hills  and  the  Acrop- 
olis, \\iien  perhai:)S  a  pigmy  race  inhabit- 
ed the  caves  of  Kent  or  Guienne,  and  the 
mammoth  lingered  in  the  German  forests^ 
twenty  thousand  cities  arc  said  to  have 
.•ulorned  the  valley  of  the  Nilc.^  Tradition 
lias  exaggerated  its  prosperity,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  a  remote  i)eriod,  while  all  the 
world  was  barbarous,  sculptors,  painters, 
jirchitects,  and  engineers  were  urging  on 
those  wonderful  works  that  indicate  the 
!;randeur  of  Egyptian  tliought. 

Nothing  satisfied  the  Egyptian  fancy  that 
was  .not  gigantic  and  superhuman.  His 
templ(\s  are  cities,  his  toml)S  the  Pyramids. 
Granite,  marble,  and  the  least  malleable  sub- 
t-tances  have  been  wrought  by  his  accurate 
chisel  into  enormous  statues,  v/liose  sublime 
countenances  still  look  down  ui)on  the  fad- 
ing race  of  man.  An  army  of  colossi  watch 
o\  iT  the  swelling  river;  a  forest  of  gigantic 
columns  rises  from  the  Theban  jdain.  Many 
miles  of  exquisite  paintings  adorn  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  and  a  library  of  strange  charac- 
ters is  Avritten  out  upon  endless  ])age8  of 
fjtonc.  The  01)eli,sk,  liifed  from  its  quarry, 
is  borne  by  some  myst(iri()us  d(!vice  over  a 
long  and  Aveary  joiu'ney,  until  it  rests  upon 
its  indestructible  base;  the  Sphinx,  immov- 
able, smiles  over  the  solemn  sands.  Wliat 
modern  energy  would  shrink  from  as  a  hope- 
less task,th(i  Egyptians  performed  with  ease. 
The  roofs  of  his  gate-ways  are  monstrous 
blocks  of  stone  susi)ended  high  in  mid-air; 
the  marble  or  granite  lullars  on  Avhich  they 
rest  are  solid  shafts  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
sometimes  seventy  feet  high.  Memnon  rises 
nearly  sixty  feet  above  its  base  ;  and  the  gi- 
gantic dreams  of  the  Egyptian  artists  seem 
to  have  been  executed  with  almost  superhu- 
man toils. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  opens  the  most 
imposing  of  earthly  scenes.  The  unchanging 
river  glides  between  the  ruins  of  Thebes.^ 
On  either  shore  rise  the  grandest  of  the 
v/orks  of  man.  From  a  rocky  height  on  the 
brink  of  tlui  desert  the  observer  looks  down 
upon  the  king  of  citi(\s,  and  surveys  upon 
the  arid  ]dain,  fringed  with  green,  a  memor- 
able landscape.  The  fair  villas,  that  once, 
encircled  by  their  gardens  and  fed  by  cool- 
ing streams,  filled  up  the  broad  expanse,  are 


gone.  The  comfortable  homes  of  the  The- 
bans,  that  shine  in  their  rich  paintings,  have 
faded  like  those  of  Babylon  ;  yet  the  historic- 
al monuments  of  the  great  city  are  all  there. 

j  Fairest  among  a  throng  of  ruins,  the  stately 

'  Memnonium  glows  in  the  bright  Egj^jtian 
air.  The  two  Colossi,  chief  of  statues,  sit 
below.  lu  the  arid  field  sleep  the  er.ormous 
fragments  of  the  granite  tigure  of  Rameses 
the  Great — the  grandest  production  of  human 
artist.  Its  cheeks  alone  have  been  the  quar- 
ry for  many  an  Arabian  millstone.  Its  red 
and  stalwart  form  arose  seventy  feet  abov<^ 
the  earth.  A  temple-palace,  with  countless 
halls  and  endless  sculptures,  the  scorpion 
clinging  to  its  ruined  walls ;  another,  whose 
huiuli-ed  gate-ways  are  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  poetic  epithet  of  Thebes ; 
the  throng  of  Osiride  supi)oi-ting  the  IMem- 
nonium,  and  stretching  out  the  flail  of  judg- 
ment; the  waste  of  porticoes,  gates,  and  col- 
ums,  might  alone  attest  the  unequaled  grand- 
eur of  the  parent  of  cities,  A  single  tenqde 
at  Thebes  outshines  the  immortal  glory  of 
the  Cfxlosseum,  and  would  have  engrossed 
twice  the  surface  of  the  Acropolis.^ 

But  across  the  nver,  in  the  dim  distance, 
is  seen  the  lustrous  g(>m  of  Egyi)tian  archi- 
tecture, the  palace-shrine  of  Karnak.^  Its 
only  rival,  Luxor,  sits  almost  by  its  side. 
Yet  to  Karnak  is  ascribed  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  earthly  shrin(>s.  It  is  the  most  ma- 
jestic, the  grandest ;  it  was  the  first.  Before 
Homer  sang  or  Moses  jirayed,  Karnak  arose. 
Isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  barbarous  or  a 
desert  world,  the  first  inventors  of  the  arts, 
the  Egyptians  lavished  on  ihv,  Theban  tem- 
ple all  the  fresh  concei)ti(ms  of  the  architect, 
all  the  rich  coloring  of  the  painter.  Corri- 
dors of  sphinxes ;  obelisks  of  ])olished  gran- 
ite ;  columns  seventy  feet  high,  enriched  in 
every  part  by  the  rarest  labors  of  the  chisel ; 
countenances  sad  with  mystery ;  flowers, 
fruits,  and  ponderous  capitals ;  a  throng  of 
gat(i-ways  looking  down  upon  the  river;  a 
succession  of  gloomy  aisles ;  a  court  more 
majestic  than  the  heart  of  the  Colosseum ;  a 
series  of  sculptures  before  which  i\w  gro- 
tesque decorations  of  the  modern  cathedral 
grow  faint  and  insignificant ;  the  mighty 
roof  of'stone;  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the 
kings — employ  a  surface  upon  which  St.  Pe- 
ter's might  be  lost  and  St.  Paul's  serve  as  a 

I  single  cliai)el.  What  boundless  grandeur, 
Avhat  rare  and  varied  effect,  what  solemn 
aisles,  what  dim  religious  light,  what  holy 

'  awe,  fill  the  lonely  vista  of  Karnak  genera- 
tions have  labored  to  describe,  and  still  an 

[  endless  novelty  hallows  the  temjjle  of  the  sun ! 
At  Thebes  civic  society  almost  began.    Its 


'  Herodotus,  ii.  1T7.  In  the  reign  of  Amasis.  Wil- 
kinson, i.  ISO.     Sharpe,  Hi?t.  Egypt. 

2  LepsiuB,  p.  281.  Thebes  was  in  its  splendor  about 
3700  ii.c. 


'  Wathon,  Arts,  etc.,  of  Egypt,  has  excellent  views 
of  important  points,  p.  113,  122.  The  two  Colossi  at 
Thebes  are  fifty-three  feet  high. 

2  Briefe  aus  ^gypt,  p.  103.  In  dem  Juwel  aller 
sigyptischen  Prachtgeb;iude.  Karnak  is  thought  the 
grandest  of  all.     See  Smith,  Nile,  p.  249. 
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people  lived  in  comparative  quiet.  The  war- 
rior caste  ruled  over  its  submissive  inferiors, 
and  the  despotic  kinos  wasted  the  lives  of 
the  teeminj;  poyiulatiou  in  us(>less  and  fear- 
ful toils.  Yet  tViMiueut  festivals  seem  to  have 
broken  the  dull  uu)uot()uy  of  E<2;yi)tian  life. 
Often  a  general  illumination  lit  up  the  slug- 
gish river — lamps  glowed  in  myriads  of 
boats,  every  house  was  lighted,  the  tcMuples 
shone  with  mysterious  radiance,  and  the  isl- 
ands and  the  shores  from  Phihe  to  Memphis 
sparkled  with  votive  lights  that  burned 
tliroughont  the  night.  At  the  feast  of  Bu- 
bastis  the  Nile  was  covered  with  a  procession 
of  barges  moving  toward  the  sacred  city. 
They  were  tilled  with  men  playing  upon 
tlutes,  and  women  upon  castanets.  As  they 
passed  each  familiar  town  they  shouted,  tliej^ 
sang,  and  the  festival  closed  with  a  sacrifi- 
cial banquet,  at  which,  we  are  assured,  more 
Avine  was  consumed  than  throughout  all  the 
rest  of  the  year.'  Feasts,  banquets,  and  rev- 
ehy  amns(Hl  the  leisure  of  the  citizens  of 
Thebes.  Yet  one  strange  luxury,  we  are  told 
by  the  father  of  history,  was  customary  at 
the  entertainments  of  the  wealthy.  A  small 
coffin  was  brought  in  at  the  close,  containing 
the  exact  image  of  a  dead  body,  and  the 
guests  were  exhorted  to  drink  and  be  cheer- 
ful, for  life  was  soon  over.  Liberty  of  con- 
science seems  to  have  prevailed.  Some 
Egyptians  worshiped  the  crocodile,  others 
devoured  him.  The  priestly  caste  admitted 
some  divergence.  Politeness  was  cultivated 
at  Thebes.  The  young  treated  the  old  with 
constant  respect;  the  citizens  saluted  each 
other  when  they  met  in  the  streets.  Their 
dress  was  a  linen  tunic  and  a  woolen  cape. 
Neatness  was  an  Egyptian  trait,  and  their 
pecTiliar  superstitions  amused  the  satirists 
of  antiquity.  When  a  cat  died  in  any  house, 
all  the  family  shaved  their  eyebrows ;  the 
sacred  animal  was  embalmed  and  carried  to 
the  city  of  Bubastis.  The  priests  of  Isis 
abstained  from  wine  and  all  animal  food.^ 
The  inferior  orders  of  life  were  looked  upon 
with  a  tenderness  that  might  have  satisfied 
Francis  of  Assissi.  Justice  was  spoken  of 
and  hospitality  practiced  in  many  a  fair  villa 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Yet  in  the  civic  society  of  Thebes  the  idea 
of  freedom  seems  to  have  had  no  place. 
Hereditary  rulers  and  hereditary  bondsmen 
sleep  side  by  side  in  its  tombs.  From  the 
sluggish  atmosphere  of  Egyptian  caste  to 
the  fresh  impulses  and  liberal  thought  of 
Greece  is  a  stride  so  vast  as  to  astonish  the 
observer,  although  fifteen  centuries  may  have 
intervened  between  the  founding  of  Karnak 
and  the  completion  of  the  Parthenon.  From 
Egypt  the  slow  step  of  civilization  passed 
on  to  Greece.  A  frontier  station  on  the  bor- 
ders of  barbarous  Europe,  Athens  began  its 

1  Herodotus,  ii.  60,  62. 

2  Charicles  and  Theogenes,  lib.  iii.  The  ancient  nov- 
el has  various  particulars  of  Egyptian  life. 


wonderful  career.  The  dull,  material  si)len- 
dors  of  Babylon  and  Thel)es  were  replaced 
by  the  innnortal  elegance  of  Attic  genius. 
The  city  was  Jit  first,  ])erhai)s,  a  cluster  of 
huts.  It  grew  by  rapicl  accretions.  The  va- 
rious i)liases  of  political  thought  passed  over 
it.  A  des]>otism  was  followed  by  a  monarchy, 
the  monarchy  by  the  most  ])rogressive  of  re- 
l)nblics  ;  and  the  streets  of  Ath(;ns  were  tilled 
by  an  acute  and  vigorous  people,  whose  sen- 
timents and  whose  occu])ations  are  almost 
repeated  in  the  rising  cities  of  Colorado  or 
Nebraska.'  All  was  enterprise  and  ceaseless 
movement.  The  traders  of  Athens  planned 
adventurous  voyages  to  the  Euxine,  and  made 
great  fortunes  in  the  Crimea.  Great  com- 
panies were  formed  to  colonize  the  West. 
The  politicians  of  the  progressive  city  taught 
human  equality  and  personal  independence. 
Pericles,  in  graceful  strength,  scofied  at  the 
castes  of  Babylon  and  Thebes,  and  proclaim- 
ed a  new  era.  Every  man,  he  cried,  at  Ath- 
ens is  free ;  the  humblest  may  aspire  to  the 
chief  offices  of  the  state.  He  forgot  the  for- 
eigner and  the  slave ;  yet  his  assertion  Avas  a 
partial  trutli ;  and  the  fertile  speculations  of 
the  Attic  politicians  have  slowly  sapped  the 
vigor  of  feudalism,  and  covered  with  con- 
tempt that  barbaric  tyranny  beneath  which 
they  had  long  slumbered  half  forgotten. 

The  conceptions  of  Pericles  would  have 
seemed  base  and  ignoble  at  the  court  of  Eliz- 
abeth ;  in  the  chambers  of  the  Escurial  they 
would  have  l)rongiit  him  to  the  stake  ;  at  the 
Versailles  of  Louis  the  Great  they  must  have 
been  neglected  for  the  sonorous  insincerity 
of  Bossuet.  They  might  be  repeated  in  the 
cities  of  every  modern  republic ;  they  would 
reflect  the  opinions  of  the  party  of  jirogress ; 
they  are  the  protest  of  human  nature  against 
persecuting  popes  or  selfish  kings. 

From  the  rude  huts  of  the  Acropolis  grew 
up  that  fair  and  brilliant  city,  where  learn- 
ing and  commerce  advanced  with  not  un- 
equal jiace,  and  where  philosophy  and  gen- 
ius were  the  offspring  of  freedom.  Thebes 
aspired  to  gigantic  grandeur,  Athens  to  ever- 
living  beauty.  Eg^^t  strove  to  produce  huge 
fabrics  that  would  defj^  the  hand  of  time, 
Athens  to  create  shapes  of  loveliness  that 
earth  should  never  forget.  The  giant  grand- 
eur of  Karnak  was  softened  into  the  death- 
less graces  of  the  Parthenon.  Colossi  and 
sphinxes  were  exchanged  for  the  intellectual 
forms  of  Praxiteles,  the  natural  charms  of 
Phidias.  The  Greek  city  has  governed  the 
taste  of  mankind,  and  later  ages  have  learn- 
ed to  prefer  the  shattered  columns  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Pallas,  or  the  faded  sculptures  of  its 
artists,  to  the  grand  panorama  of  the  Nile." 
The  moral  pictiu-es  of  Athens  are  no  less  im- 
mortal than  its  architecture :  an  orator  per- 


'  Athens  was  a  Western  town,  a  new  station  in  the 
wilderness. 

2  The  Parthenon  remained  nearly  perfect  until  16ST, 
when  it  was  shattered  by  Christian  bombs. 
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isliiug  with  the  liberties  of  his  native  land, 
which  had  long  been  sustained  by  his  elo- 
quent tongue ;  an  Aiistides  boasting  an  un- 
spotted fame  ;  a  Phocion  living  and  dying  for 
his  country ;  a  Lycurgus,  the  treasurer  of 
Athens,  whose  accounts,  so  often  audited, 
showed  the  perfection  of  official  integrity; 
an  Aristotle,  a  Plato,  or  a  Socrates ;  a  people 
forever  lamenting,  in  their  decay,  the  fi'ee- 
dom  that  had  given  them  honesty,  courage, 
and  self-respect. 

The  public  buildings  of  Athens  are  all  his- 
torical. The  temples  of  Pericles,  the  gar- 
dens of  Cimon,  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  the 
Pnyx,  and  the  Agora  till  the  imagination  and 
awake  the  enthusiasm  of  freemen.  The 
port,  with  its  magnificent  docks  and  piers, 
invited  the  trade  of  tliree  continents.  The 
mines,  colonies,  and  distant  trading  posts, 
the  manufactures  and  arts  of  the  busy  city, 
employed  a  prosperous  population.  But  its 
houses  were  mean,  its  water  came  from 
brackish  wells ;  no  sewers  nor  aqueducts  pre- 
served the  purity  of  its  air,  no  broad  higli- 
ways  penetrated  to  the  interior;  the  rules 
of  health  were  neglected,  and  the  advantages 
of  nature  sacrificed  to  a  stern  economy.  Ex- 
posed to  powerful  foes  and  constant  dan- 
gers, cxiiaustiug  the  energy  of  its  people  in 
a  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy,  it  is  won- 
der >ul  that  Athens  so  long  survived,  and  was 
so  long  free.  Spartan,  Macedonian,  Roman, 
barbarian,  swept  over  the  ftiir  city.  The 
home  of  early  democracy  sank  into  ruin,  and 
at  length,  in  the  seventh  century,  it  was  de- 
serted and  desolate,  and  only  bands  of  rob- 
bers from  the  neighboring  mountains  visited 
the  silent  streets  where  Demosthenes  had 
spoken  and  Socrates  taught.' 

We  pass  over  the  glories  and  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  so  familiar  and  so  touching,  to 
visit  briefly  the  great  commercial  centre  of 
antiquity.  Seated  far  out  amidst  the  west- 
ern wilderness  of  Africa,  Carthage  in  the 
course  of  four  centuries  became  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  magnificent  of  contemporary  cities. 
Its  population  was  i)robably  greater  than 
that  of  Rome ;  its  w^alls,  or  rather  its  limits, 
were  twenty-three  miles  in  circumference ; 
its  commerce  surpassed  that  of  any  other 
nation,  and  its  great  fleet  of  war  A^essels  gave 
it  an  undisputed  command  of  the  Western 
seas.  Tarentum,  Etruria,  and  Syracuse,  once 
its  formidable  rivals,  had  now  lost  their  naval 
importance.  Their  ports  were  deserted,  their 
fleets  decayed ;  while  the  Carthaginian  ad- 
mirals patrolled  the  Mediterranean  with  their 
vast  armaments,  and  even  ventured,  with  a 
courage  rare  in  that  early  age,  to  explore  and 
colonize  the  dangerous  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

From  its  commerce,  indeed,  Carthage  had 


1  Hettiier,  Athens,  p.  21-27.  Perhaps  some  feeble 
native  population  remained. 

2  The  famous  voyages  of  Hanno  to  the  land  of  the 
gorillas,  of  Himilco  to  the  coast  of  Britain,  ai'e  the 
first  steps  in  the  annals  of  discovery. 


won  its  greatness.  Its  hardy  sailors  and  ad- 
venturous captains  left  scarcely  any  portion 
of  the  known  world  unexplored.  -I'hey 
coasted  along  the  African  shore  until  they 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  they  sailed 
northward  to  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  the 
amber  marts  of  the  Baltic ;  and  wherever 
they  landed  they  established  a  successful 
trade  with  the  natives,  and  gained  wealth 
and  employment  for  their  prosperous  city. 

Carthage  itself,  in  its  early  origin,  was 
probably  a  trading  post  founded  for  the  con- 
venience of  Tyrian  merchants.'  It  was 
built  upon  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  that 
lies  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Bon.  A 
neck  of  land,  about  three  miles  in  width, 
joined  it  to  Africa,  and  on  all  other  sides  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  To  defend  it, 
therefore,  fi"om  an  attack  by  land  was  easy, 
yet  the  Carthaginians  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  common  means  of  defense.^  They 
built  across  the  isthmus  three  walls  of  solid 
and  careful  construction.  Each  wall  was 
forty-five  feet  high  and  thirty  wide.  At  reg- 
ular intervals  towers  were  erected,  rising  in 
two  stories  above  the  top  of  the  wall ;  the 
foundations  were  thirty  feet  deep.  By  a 
novel  provision  the  walls  and  toAvers  were 
formed  into  a  kind  of  barracks.  The  foun- 
dations were  vaulted,  and  each  of  the  three 
walls,  being  hollow,  was  divided  into  cham- 
bers or  lodgings  for  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  four  thousand  cavaby,  besides 
afibrding  8tal)ling  for  four  thousand  horses 
and  three  hundred  elephants.  The  vaults 
were  filled  with  provisions  and  the  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  thus  the  walls  of  Carthage 
were  both  magazines  of  arms  and  lodging- 
liouses  for  the  soldier.  A  ditch  ran  acioss  the 
isthmus;  a  single  wall  defended  the  city 
along  the  sea. 

The  Byrsa,  or  citadel,  stood  upon  a  lofty 
hill  f  a  throng  of  tenqjles,  rich  with  the 
varied  traits  of  Greek  and  T;yTian  architect- 
ure, crowned  every  eminence ;  the  streets 
were  lined  with  massive  houses  three  or  four 
stories  high ;  the  wealth  of  the  Avorld  was 
lavished  in  decorating  the  homes  of  the 
Punic  traders.  But  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  their  labors  was  the  Cothon,  the  famous 
port  of  Carthage.  Beneath  the  waves  of 
the  desolate  shore  may  still  be  seen  the  stone 
piers,  jetties,  sea-walls,  and  various  costly 
appliances  by  which  the  skillful  merchants 
invited  the  commerce  of  the  world.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  two  long  walls 
or  i)iers  reaching  into  the  sea  inclosed  a 
double  harbor.*     The  outer  port  was  used 


'  Botticher,  Ges.  der  Carthager,  p.  41. 

2  Appian,  viii,  95.  The  researches  of  Davis,  Perry, 
and  Bcule  have  defined  the  position  of  Carthage  with 
some  certainty. 

3  The  site  of  the  Byrsa  is  still  disputed.  See  Davis, 
Carthage  and  her  Remains,  102  et  seq. 

*  Diireau  de  la  Malle,  Kes.,  p.  15.    Appian,  viii.  96. 
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for  commercial  piii-poses.  Around  it  wore 
placed  lod^iiijjf-lumses  for  sailors,  and  prob- 
ably warehouses  for  the  reception  of  «]joods. 
The  inner  harbor,  a  smaller  basin,  was  the 
navy-yard  of  Cartha«?e.  In  its  midst  was 
an  island  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
ship-yard  as  well  as  a  naval  d<5pAt.  Around 
the  island  ran  on  all  sides  a  range  of  huge 
docks  or  quays,  containing  ship-houses,  in 
which  the  war  galleys  were  placed  wlien  not 
in  use.  These  covered  rooms,  intended  to 
protect  tlui  vessels  from  the  weather,  were 
each  supported  in  front  by  two  Ionic  columns 
of  nuirble,  and  tlnis  formed  a  magnificent 
colonnade  around  the  island.  A  second  and 
similar  row  of  columns  rose  in  regular  order 
above  the  first,  forming  the  front  of  a  series 
of  workshops,  store-houses,  and  other  recep- 
tacles provided  for  the  building  or  repair  oi 
the  ships.  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  crown- 
ing the  range  of  marble  galleries,  stood  the 
palace  of  the  chief  admiral — a  building,  no 
doubt,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  this  costly 
naval  yard.  From  his  elevated  post  in  the 
midst  of  his  fleet  the  admiral  issued  his  or- 
ders by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  controlled 
the  movements  of  the  vessels  and  their  com- 
manders, and  kept  a  vigilant  watch  over  the 
countless  galleys  that  entered  the  outer  har- 
bor from  the  various  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.^ 

Not  only  the  island  in  its  midst,  but  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  naval  harbor,  was 
lined  with  a  similar  series  of  marble  columns, 
two  stories  in  height,  containing  a  row  of 
ship-houses,  with  the  workshops  for  ship- 
building above ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  two 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  could  be  con- 
tained at  once  in  these  various  receptacles. 
We  may  easily,  therefore,  conceive  the  splen- 
dor and  convenience  of  the  Carthaginian 
port.^  Its  regularity  and  neatness ;  its  mag- 
nificent colonnade,  resembling  the  front  of 
an  enormous  temple,  and  decorated  by  the 
art  of  the  most  skillful  workmen ;  the  island 
surmounted  by  its  range  of  palaces;  the 
countless  vessels;  the  throngs  of  practiced 
sailors ;  the  eminent  commanders,  tried  in 
many  a  successful  contest  with  the  Etruscan 
or  the  Greek  — must  have  given  to  the  observ- 
er a  distinct  conception  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Carthage.  But  the  jealous  Car- 
thaginians seldom  permitted  a  stranger  to 
enter  their  naval  harbor.  High  walls  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  mercantile  port ;  heavy 
gates  closed  its  narrow  entrance  ;  and  while 
the  admiral  from  his  lofty  castle  observed 
all  that  passed  in  the  outer  harbor,  and 
could  even  distinguish  vessels  approaching 
far  out  at  sea,  the  merchant,  as  he  entered. 

The  docks  and  piers  of  Carthage  may  afford  some 
useful  suggestions  to  the  harbor-builders  of  our  ovm 
time. 

J  De  la  Malle,  p.  16.    Appian,  viiL  96. 

2  Perry,  Carthage,  p.  439,  note,  traces  the  Cothon 
and  the  piers  beneath  the  waves. 


saw  only  a  lofty  wall,  a  range  of  warehouses, 
and  tlie  stately  city  rising  beyond. 

j  Carthage,  more  than  any  of  its  ancient 
rivals,  resembled  a  modern  metropolis.  It 
was  governed  by  its  wealthy  merchants,  and 
they  are  admitted  by  the  acute  Aiistotle  to 
have  governed  well.     Its  enormous  revenues 

I  arose  chiefiy  from  its  customs.  Its  tariff 
supported  its  vast  outlay,  and  satisfied  the 
demands  of  avaricious  Rome.'     Its  bills  of 

j  exchange — small  strips  of  leather  stamped 
with  its  seal — passed  current  through  all 
the  marts  of  trade.  The  Carthaginian  mer- 
chants, Polybius  relates,  accumulated  their 
great  fortunes  by  purchasing  in  the  cheapest 
markets  and  selling  in  the  dearest.  Yet  the 
love  of  gain  was  the  reproach  and,  at  length, 
the  ruin  of  the  great  metropolis.  Nothing, 
it  was  said,  that  is  profitable  is  dishonorable 
at  Carthage.  Its  chief  offices  were  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Its  moral  vigor  sank 
beneath  the  corrupt  example  of  the  wealthier 
class.  In  a  vain  effort  to  crush  the  rising 
power  of  Rome,  the  Carthaginian  merchants 
discovered  that  honor,  integrity,  and  patri- 
otism were  stronger  than  hoards  of  gold ;  and 
the  great  city  perished  in  the  contest  with 
the  stern  republicans,  who  yet  remembered 
and  cultivated  the  austere  virtues  of  their 
ancestors. 

Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  fallen  city  can  be 
seen  on  its  ancient  seat.  The  famous  jiort 
lies  hidden  beneath  the  waves  and  the  sands. 
A  range  of  countless  tombs  carved  in  the 
rock  indicates  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
Magos  atid  the  Hannos.  Careful  observers 
profess  to  have  discovered  the  foundations 
of  the  Byi^sa,  and  some  trace  of  that  solemn 
shrine  of  Moloch  where  the  Punic  mothers, 
victims  of  a  horrible  superstition,  were 
forced  to  cast  their  infants,  with  an  assumed 
smile,  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Syrian 
god.  An  aqueduct  of  huge  proportions,  six- 
ty miles  in  length,  still  spans  the  African 
plain. ^  Its  arches  are  often  eighty  feet 
high ;  a  man  can  walk  erect  through  its  wa- 
ter-course ;  its  stream  still  flows — jjerhaps 
the  same  that  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago  filled  the  vast  cisterns  of  Carthage,  and 
covered  with  rich  and  varied  foliage  the 
gardens  of  the  Megara  and  the  stately  villas 
that  lined  the  Punic  sea.  But  commerce  re- 
fuses to  revisit  its  early  home,  and  the  gold 
of  the  Punic  traders,  for  which  they  sold 
their  honor,  has  perished  with  them. 

Rome,  in  its  fortunate  period,  represents 
the  highest  form  of  civic  architecture — its 
broad  streets  and  highways,  its  aqueducts 
and  drainage,  the  splendors  of  its  Forum  and 
the  convenience  of  its  baths,  long  excited  tlie 
wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  barbarous  capi- 
tals of  Europe.     When  its  population  was 


1  Hannibal  paid  the  Roman  indemnity  from  the  port 
dues. 

2  Davis  thinks  the  aqueduct  Punic,  p.  363 ;  others 
think  it  a  Roman  work.    It  has  lately  been  repaired. 
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still  small  an  Etruscan  king  built  the  vast 
Cloaca,  whose  broad  channel  stiU  drains  the 
Forum  and  the  ancient  city.'  Among  the 
iirst  labors  of  the  early  republic  was  a  costly 
aqueduct  and  a  road  whose  singular  excel- 
lence has  never  been  surpassed.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  nation  was  marked  by  a  constant 
accession  to  the  conveniences  of  the  city; 
consuls,  dictators,  or  emperors  united  in  per- 
fecting their  capital;  the  roads  spread  out 
into  a  wonderful  net-work  of  communication 
that  made  a  smooth  and  easy  journey  from 
London  to  Jerusalem ;  rivers  of  water  poured 
through  fourteen  channels  into  the  fountains 
and  palaces  of  Rome.  The  practical  Romans 
studied  the  useful ;  they  imitated  the  high- 
ways of  Babylon  and  the  harbors  of  Egypt ; 
the  x^eople  claimed  the  attention  of  their 
rulers,  and,  to  gratify  the  ^leople,  Rome  was 
made  the  most  convenient  of  cities.  Sphinx- 
es, obelisks,  and  pyramids  had  been  the 
amusemeiit  of  kings ;  parks  and  gardens, 
fountains  and  baths,  the  fearful  Colosseum 
and  the  corrupting  theatre,  were  created  to 
pacify  the  multitude  that  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten that  its  ancestors  were  free. 

The  Roman  road  is  still  one  of  the  uu- 
equaled  wonders  of  the  past.  The  Greek 
traveler  who  landed  at  Brundisium  saw  T)e- 
fore  ]\im  *'  the  (jueen  of  highways."  A  broad 
stree:,  paved  with  stone,  wide  enough  for 
two  chariots  to  ride  abreast,  opened  a  straight 
path,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
to  Capua.  On  each  side  ran  a  raised  foot- 
X)ath.^  The  pavement  was  so  smooth  as 
scarcely  to  disturb  the  traveler's  rejyose. 
Mile-stones  marked  the  distances,  and  public 
offices  and  stations  rose  constantly  upon  the 
■view.  Taverns,  with  conspicuous  signs  of 
beast  or  bird,  offered  cheap  refreshment  to 
the  i^oorer  classes ;  the  noble  or  the  wealthy 
usually  carried  their  provisions  with  them, 
or  sought  the  hospitality  of  some  friend 
whose  villa  lay  hidden  in  its  groves  along 
the  public  way.  An  incessant  throng  of 
wagons  and  litters,  of  foot-passengers  and 
vagrants,  of  soldiers  marching  to  theii"  dis- 
tant stations  and  high  officials  followed  by 
a  train  of  attendants,  filled  the  broad  pave- 
ment f  yet  its  firm  foundations  sm^vived  the 
travel  of  ages,  and  the  Roman  road  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland  and 
the  x)lains  of  Gaul.  From  Capua  the  Appian 
Way  passed  on  to  Rome.  It  cut  through  hills 
and  bridged  ravines ;  it  was  kept  in  perfect 
repair;  it  became  the  model  of  a  chain  of 
communication  that  bound  the  subject  prov- 


1  A  million  of  dollars  was  once  required  for  the  re- 
pairs of  the  sewers.  The  cost  exceeds  any  modern 
outlay. 

2  Dr.  Forbiger,  Hellas  und  Rom,  i.  2,  describes  the 
journey  from  Brundisium.  His  narrative  is  a  purer 
picture  than  Becker's.  We  need  not  suppose  every 
young  Roman  a  Gallus. 

3  Hellas  und  Rom,  i.  4.  The  beds  of  the  inns  were 
stuffed  with  reeds  instead  of  down  (Pliny,  xvi.  36),  the 
food  plain  ;  see  p.  42,  note. 


inces  to  the  capital ;  and  until  the  recent 
railway  outstripped  the  ancient  method,  no 
modern  engineer  had  equaled  the  invention 
of  the  Roman  censor.' 

From  Petrarch  to  Irving,  fiom  Hampden  to 
Politian,  republicans  have  ever  studied  with 
natural  interest  those  imposing  ruins  amidst 
which  Roman  fi-eedom  lies  buried,  and  have 
listened  with  hope  to  the  debates  of  the 
Forum  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Gracchus. 
Rome  became  the  central  seat  of  Western 
progress.  Its  broad  highways  carried  the 
immortal  idea  into  the  wilderness  of  Em^ope. 
The  examples  of  the  Catos  and  Fabricius,  the 
eloquent  visions  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  have 
survived  the  fall  of  feudalism,  and  are  more 
lasting  than  the  Colosseum ;  and  the  fate  of 
Roman  freedom  is  the  most  important  study 
of  mankind.  The  labors  of  countless  en- 
thusiasts have  made  it  easy  to  reconstruct 
the  splendors  of  the  fallen  city.  The  Capi- 
toline  temple,  roofed  with  gold  and  rich  with 
varied  sculpture,  looks  southward  from  its 
sacred  hill ;  below  spreads  the  narrow  Forum, 
encircled  by  all  the  glories  of  a  decaying  ar- 
chitecture ;  the  Palatine  is  covered  with  a 
palace  whose  endless  decorations  exhausted 
the  riches  of  the  world.  Baths,  lustrous 
with  marble  of  rare  tints  and  statues  torn 
from  the  fallen  shrines  of  Greece,  invite  their 
luxurious  throngs;  the  Pantheon  lifts  its 
majestic  dome ;  the  Colosseum  opens  its 
boundless  range  of  seats ;  the  chariots  rush 
along  the  Circus  Maximus;  shops,  gleam- 
ing with  priceless  luxuries,  are  filled  with 
wealthy  i)urchasers ;  the  fountains  play 
amidst  their  blooming  gardens;  and  man- 
kind is  dazzled  by  the  fatal  magnificence  of 
Rome.  Freedom  died  amidst  its  splendid 
scenery,  and  was  buried  in  its  gorgeous 
tomb. 

It  is  easy  for  the  modem  republican  to  im- 
agine a  picture  grander  than  any  thing  im- 
perial Rome  could  show.  A  modest  school- 
house  in  some  tranciuil  village — with  shade, 
neatness,  quiet ;  teaching  industry  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  xioor,  moderation  to  the  children 
of  the  rich ;  defining  human  equality,  and 
educating  its  sui)porters — is  the  emblem  of 
a  mightier  powder  than  the  palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars, and  the  link  in  an  immortal  chain.  But 
Rome  could  not  forever  outlive  its  freedom. 
It  gave  birth  to  a  noble  but  imperfect  con- 
ception, and  then  perished.  In  the  midst  of 
its  corrupt  splendors  its  people  trembled  be- 
fore some  mysterious  but  impending  woe. 
Satirists,  historians,  and  poets  anticipated 
the  ruin  of  their  guilty  city,  and  vainly 
sought  to  foretell  the  source  from  whence 
was  to  come  the  fatal  blow. 


1  In  security  to  life  the  ancient  road  has  a  plain  ad- 
vantage over  the  more  rapid  but  careless  method  of 
travel  of  the  modern.  Our  engineers  skirt  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  or  the  bed  of  a  rapid  stream  with  noth- 
ing to  separate  from  the  abyss  or  the  waters  but  a  fee- 
ble rail. 
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At  leugtli  tlio  Gerniftii  race  from  its  teem- 
ing forests  overtlowed  the  Alps,  and  Alaric 
stood  before  tli(>  gates  of  Rome.'  The  iiiglit 
attack,  the  terror  of  the  heli)k'ss  citizens,  the 
barbarians  rnshing  onward  by  the  tlames  of 
the  iinest  (jnarters,  the  sack  of  the  richest 
palaces,  the  countless  slaves,  the  boundless 
plunder,  the  sudden  ruin  of  the  metropolis 
of  mankind,  so  often  told  \vith  vigorous  ac- 
curacy, still  awaken  a  mournful  interest.  The 
yet  more  elfective  ravages  of  the  Vandal 
chief  left  Rome  a  desolate  waste ;-  senators 
and  nobles,  priests  and  people,  were  toiling 
as  slaves  in  the  hot  plains  of  Africa,  were 
sold  in  barbarons  villages,  or  perished  in  mis- 
erable bondage.  The  immense  aqueducts 
still  poured  their  rivers  into  the  fallen  city; 
the  fountains  played,  the  gardens  bloomed ; 
the  hand  of  the  barbarian  had  spared  the 
Pantheon,  the  Colosseum,  and  the  throng  of 
baths  and  temples ;  bnt  the  scanty  popula- 
tion wandered  dejected  amidst  the  magnifi- 
cent solitude,  and  from  the  close  of  the  lifth 
centurj'  a  slow  decay  consumed  the  linger- 
ing grandeur  of  Rome. 

Upon  this  mournful  but  instructive  spec- 
tacle the  barbarous  capitals  of  the  Middle 
Ages  gazed  with  idle  cm-iosity.  Charlemagne 
alone  attempted  to  revive 'the  conveniences 
of  the  fallen  city  in  the  palaces,  baths,  and 
schools  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  with  his 
death  the  arts  decayed,  and  even  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Roman  inventions  seemed  to  pass 
awa}'.  The  cities  that  grew  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  or  the  Thames  were 
collections  of  miserable  hovels  clustered 
around  a  gloomy  castle  or  a  cathedral  whose 
useless  and  barbarous  splendors  had  exhaust- 
ed the  earnings  of  an  imjjoverished  peox)le. 
Instead  of  broad  and  well-j)aved  streets  lined 
with  stately  houses,  London  and  Paris  pos- 
sessed only  a  maze  of  filthy  lanes  haunted  by 
perpetual  pestilence  and  fever,  and  ranges  of 
wooden  buildings  blackened  by  the  smoke  of 
a  chimneyless  fire,  and  foul  with  the  odors 
of  an  undrained  city.  In  England  the  nec- 
essary fire  was  kindled  in  an  excavation  in 
the  floor  of  the  chief  room,  and  was  extin- 
guished, at  the  sound  of  the  curfew-bell,  by 
drawing  over  it  a  wooden  cover.  Aqueducts, 
baths,  and  fountains  were  forgotten ;  the 
conception  of  personal  cleanliness  and  re- 
finement was  lost.  Neatness  was  never  one 
of  the  chivahic  virtues,  and  the  castles  of 
the  barbarous  knights  often  resembled  the 
lairs  of  wild  beasts.^ 

Yet  still,  through  all  this  period  of  barba^ 
rism,  the  ruins  of  Rome  might  have  iustruct- 


'  Gregorovius,  Rom  im  Mittelalter,  begins  hie  nar- 
rative of  the  fall  of  Rome  with  the  year  410,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  decline  of  the  city  had  already  com- 
menced. The  temples  were  closed,  the  images  bro- 
ken.   ClaudKan,  VI.  Com.,  35-53.    See  Gibbon,  c.  36. 

2  Procopius,  De  Bell.  Vand.,  i.  2-6. 

3  The  floors  were  strewn  with  the  fragments  of 
feasts,  and  with  rushes  for  carpets,  etc. 


ed  the  feudal  chiefs.  Some  of  the  aciueducts 
still  fed  the  fountains  of  the  Forum ;  the 
great  Cloaca  was  yet  perfect;  the;  Roman 
roads,  slowly  decaying,  aft'orded  an  easy 
means  of  connnunication ;  the  streets  of 
Rome  were  broad,  well  paved,  and  accessi- 
ble. But  the  savage  Europeans  were  con- 
tent to  admire  without  imitating  the  won- 
ders of  the  past ;  and  when  knowledge  be- 
gan to  soften  the  warlike  taste  of  knights 
and  kings,  they  wasted  their  revenues  in 
costly  palaces  and  luxurious  gardens,  but 
left  their  capitals  without  an  aqueduct'  or  a 
sew^er.  It  is  only  in  a  recent  period  that  tlnj 
European  cities  have  learned  to  adopt  the 
measures  of  health  or  of  safety  so  early  in 
use  at  Rome,  that  the  Avelfare  of  the  peoplii 
has  been  cared  for,  and  the  Cloaca  of  Tar- 
quin  and  the  inventions  of  Ai)pius  are  slow- 
ly revived  in  London  and  Paris. 

In  the  sixth  century  Rome  was  left  almost 
as  desolate  as  Babylon  or  Palmyra.  At  one 
moment  only  five  hundred,  at  another  not  a 
single  inhabitant,  is  said  to  have  been  left 
amidst  its  majestic  ruius.^  Time  and  decay 
had  not  yet  destroyed  its  grandeur.  There 
were  the  triumphal  arches  and  the  obelisks ; 
the  matchless  Capitol ;  the  broad  highways,^ 
once  thronged  by  the  conquerors  of  man- 
kind ;  the  palaces  shorn  of  their  decorations ; 
the  endless  ranges  of  baths  and  i)orticoes ; 
the  silent  Forum ;  the  magnificent  waste  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  where  generations  of 
free  citizens  had  exercised  their  right  of  suf- 
frage ;  and  the  lofty  halls  that  had  once  re- 
sounded with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  the 
vigorous  appeals  of  the  friends  of  human 
progress.  Slowly  a  feeble  population  return- 
ed to  inhabit  the  fallen  city.  The  labor  of 
destruction  now  began.  The  popes  consumed 
the  marble  and  the  stone  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings in  constructing  churches  or  palaces;* 
the  fairest  statues  and  the  noblest  columns 
were  melted  into  lime ;  the  Colosseum  was 
transformed  into  a  fortress;  the  tomb  of 
Hadrian  into  a  citadel.  Yet  many  centuries 
were  required  to  complete  the  ruin  of  Rome, 
and  around  its  lingering  fragments  the  ar- 
dent antiquarian  may  still  revive  the  picture 
of  the  lost  metropolis. 

In  the  mean  time  a  rich  and  novel  style  of 
city  building  was  exhibited  by  the  industri- 
ous Saracens.  Rome,  Thebes,  and  Carthage 
were  succeeded  by  Bagdad,  Cairo,  and  Cor- 
dova, and  for  several  centuries  the  Semitic 
Arabs  revived  the  glories  of  Phcenicia  and 
Assyria.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury the  house  of  Abbas  founded  on  the  banks 


1  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Princess  Katherine 
could  not  drink  English  water.  It  was  thought  dan- 
gerous for  her.     State  Papers,  Simancas,  Hen.  VII. 

2  Procopius,  Bell.  Goth.,  iii.  20-22.  Marcellon,  Chron. 

3  Nero  made  the  streets  of  his  new  city  very  wide, 
and  lined  them  with  porticoes,  Ticitus,  Ann.,  15;  the 
oldest  streets  were  narrow. 

*  Gregorovius,  Rom  im  Mittelalter. 
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of  the  Tigris  the  metropolis  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith.  Bagdad  arose  in  the  midst  of 
a  scene  filled  with  the  fame  of  ruined  cities. 
Not  far  off  was  Babylon,  still  faintly  traced 
out  on  its  desolate  plain,  the  stooe  pictures 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  palaces  of  Seleucia; 
closer  still  were  the  lofty  towers  of  Meydeh. 
The  fallen  cities,  it  is  said,  were  rifled  to 
complete  the  grandeur  of  the  sacred  capital ; 
the  Saracen  preyed  upon  the  last  labors  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Moslem 
world  and  of  the  conquered  Christians  was 
employed  in  providing  a  proper  home  for 
the  \icegerent  of  Heaven.  Mohammedan 
■writers  labor  with  vain  epithets  to  paint  the 
splendor  of  Bagdad  when,  under  the  vigor- 
ous rule  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  and  his  vizier, 
Jaffier,  it  suddenly  outstrijiped  in  jirosperity 
and  holiness  all  earthly  cities.  It  was  the 
central  shrine  of  the  Moslem  faith.  The 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  ruled  over  its 
people.  Tlic  power  of  Haroun  was  felt  in 
distajit  Spain  and  on  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus ;  the  Tigris  once  more  labored  beneath 
the  commerce  of  mankind ;  the  merchants 
of  Egypt  and  of  India  met  in  the  bazars  of 
l>agdad;  the  Christian  and  the  fire-worship- 
er, the  Brahmin  and  the  Jew,  filled  its  pros- 
I)erous  streets.' 

It  is  not  i)robal)le,  therefore,  that  the  Arab 
accounts  are  greatly  cxaggerat(Hl.  Bagdad 
possessed  a  powerful  citadel,  a  circle  of  lofty 
walls,  a  royal  palace  on  the  Tigris  whose 
endless  halls  were  adorned  with  all  the  graces 
of  Saracenic  architecture,  and  mosques  of 
unequaled  splendor.  It  was  the  most  popu- 
lous city  of  an  age  when  Rome  was  a  half- 
deserted  ruin,  Avhen  London  and  Paris  were 
barbarous  towns,  and  Charlemagne  was  vain- 
ly striving  to  make  his  capital,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Flanders,  a  centre  of  Western  prog- 
ress. The  humnne  s])irit  of  early  Moham- 
medanism had  filled  Bagdad  with  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  and  edifices  of  public  charity. 
The  private  houses  of  its  wealthy  merchants 
were  adorned  with  marble  and  gold.  The 
graceful  court  was  iWlod  with  fountains ; 
rich  hangings  of  silk  and  velvet  covered  the 
lofty  walls.  Divans  of  satin  and  tables  of 
costly  workmanship,  the  richest  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  the  rarest  wines  and  viands,  set 
off  those  costly  banquets  at  which  the  degen- 
erate descendants  of  Mohammed  delighted 
to  violate  every  principle  of  their  austere  law. 
But  still  more  remarkable  was  the  intel- 
lectual position  of  the  Eastern  capital.  The 
renown  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh  had  been  al- 
together material ;  the  children  of  the  desert 
surrounded  themselves  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  wealthy 
Arabs  were  educated  in  poetry,  music,  and 
the  languages ;   common  schools  were  pro- 

1  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  twelfth  century  cele- 
brates the  splendors  of  Bagdad,  i.  98.  Marco  Polo  no- 
tices its  manufactures  of  rich  stuffs  and  gold  brocade 
in  the  thirteenth. 


vided,  at  which  the  humblest  citizen  might 
learn  to  read  and  write  with  accura^jy  the 
favorite  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Colleges, 
taught  by  professors  of  eminent  attainments, 
drew  in  throngs  of  students.  Libraries,  jcn- 
riched  by  the  spoils  of  Greek  and  Roman 
thought,  teeming  with  countless  volumes, 
awoke  a  boundless  ardor  for  letters.  The 
Arab  annals'  abound  with  notices  of  famous 
scholars,  renowned  in  every  land  where  the 
Arabic  was  spoken ;  of  poets,  historians,  and 
men  of  science  who  had  charmed  the  advan- 
cing intellect  of  the  children  of  the  Arabian 
sands.  The  caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  as  eager 
to  discover  a  lost  manuscript  or  to  enlarge 
their  well -stored  libraries  as  Cosmo  or  Lo- 
renzo ;  the  Petrarchs  and  Boccaccios  of  the 
Moliammedan  capital  were  rewarded  with 
useful  bounty,  and  were  the  friends  of  princes 
and  emirs.  Bagdad  became  the  centre  of  a 
vigorous  mental  progress  whose  impulse  was 
at  length  felt  in  all  the  barbarous  capitals 
of  Christendom. 

Haroun-al-Raschid  was  the  most  famous 
and  the  most  ])OAverful  of  all  earthly  potent- 
ates ;  the  feeble  emperors  of  Constantinople 
trembled  before  his  swift  vengeance,  and 
Charlemagne,  the  master  of  Europe,  was  glad 
to  be  called  his  friend.^  Yet  the  Connnander 
of  the  Faithful  had  all  the  vices  of  a  despot. 
Every  night  he  abandoned  himself  to  indul- 
gence in  wine,  and  his  tnad  frolics  and  unspar- 
ing cruelty  filled  Bagdad  with  terror  or  dis- 
gust. Jaffier,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  tlie  fa- 
vorite hero  of  the  Arabian  tale,  and  Mesrour, 
the  chief  of  eunuchs,  were  the  companions  of 
his  orgies  and  the  instruments  of  his  pleas- 
ures;  but  tradition  has  thrown  a  softening 
shade  of  humor  and  of  generosity  over  the 
wild  and  cruel  freaks  that  marked  their 
nightly  wanderings  through  the  streets  of  the 
sleeping  city.^  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  gracious  calijdi  who  pardoned  Zobeide, 
restored  the  three  Calenders  to  their  thrones, 
spared  Sheik  Ibraham,  or  rewardt^l  the  poor 
fisherman  was  not  always  magnanimous  and 
just.  But  history  has  iireserved  the  sterner 
traits  of  his  character.  His  cruelty  grew 
with  his  age ;  he  fled  from  the  nuirmurs  of 
])olished  Bagdad.  No  one  who  has  followed 
through  the  gay  fictions  of  the  ^'  Thousand 
Nights"  the  pleasant  adventures  of  Haroun 
and  the  prudent  Jaffier  but  will  rank  with 
Nero  and  Caligula  the  suspicious  tyrant  Avho 
could  not  spare  even  his  friend.  The  caliph 
learned  to  hate  or  fear  his  vizier :  one  night 
he  drank  deeper  than  usual ;  he  summoned 
Mesrour,  and  said,  "Go  and  T)ring  me  the 
head  of  Jaflier."  Mesrour,  astonished,  yet 
hastened  to  obey.  He  found  Jaffier  in  his 
chamber,  and  told  him  his  purpose.     The 


1  Abulfeda,  xi.  p.  51-75. 

2  The  intercourse  of  Haroun  and  Charlemagne  must 
have  made  the  Europeans  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  civilization  of  the  Arabs. 

3  Price,  Hist.  Moham.  Empire,  ii.  42  et  seq. 
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vizier  persuaded  liiiii  to  return  to  tlie  calix>b 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  not  spoken  in  jest.  *'  I 
Avill  hear  nothin<j:,"  cried  the  Connnander  of 
the  Faithful,  in  his  mad  debaueli, ''until  you 
brin<jj  nu'  the  head  of  Jather."  He  was  obey- 
ed, and  Mesrour  hiid  tlie  ghastly  trophy  at 
Haroun's  feet.^  A  succession  of  infallible  ca- 
liphs, as  corrupt  and  cruel  as  theii-  contem- 
poraries and  rivals,  the  infallible  popes  at 
Rome,  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  Bagdad, 
and  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  caliphate.  But 
the  example  of  the  Eastern  capital  was  imi- 
tated in  all  the  tropic  lands  of  the  Arabs, 
and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tagus  sprang  up  a 
chain  of  Moslem  cities,  gay  with  groves  and 
fountains,  filled  with  industry  and  intellect, 
and  adorned  with  that  light  but  enduring- 
stylo  of  architectiu'e  that  had  supx)lauted 
Thoban  grandeur  and  Grecian  taste.  In  In- 
dia, the  palaces  of  Delhi  and  the  tombs  of  Shah 
Jehau  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  re- 
mains of  civic  embellishment.^  Strewn  over 
the  northern  shores  of  Afiica  are  the  traces 
of  the  ceaseless  industry  of  the  Mohammedan 
architects.  Spain  abounds  with  Moorish  re- 
mains. The  Alcazar  of  Seville  and  the  mosque 
of  Cordova  still  preserve  their  orange  groves 
and  glittering  fountains,  their  forests  of  deli- 
cate columns  and  their  i)ainted  courts.  Near- 
ly four  centuries  of  neglect  and  decay  ha^e 
rolled  almost  in  vain  over  the  matchless 
charms  of  the  Alhambra  ;  its  stuccoed  walls 
and  delicate  shafts  still  rise  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence above  the  city  of  Granada;^  the  singu- 
lar beauties  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  whose 
fountains  still  glitter  in  the  moonlight,  have 
been  made  immortal  by  the  aj^propriate  style 
of  Irving. 

Such  were  some  of  the  traits  of  ancient 
civic  architecture.  Of  the  moral  character- 
istics of  the  early  cities  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  more ;  how  the  quiet  course  of 
domestic  life  glided  on  beneath  the  walls 
of  Karnak  and  the  tower  of  Belus ;  what 
virtues  were  prized;  what  joys  or  sorrows 
disturbed  the  current  of  existence.  How  far 
the  modern  city  excels  the  ancient  in  good 
order  or  tranquillity  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Yet  some  indications  of  moral  progress  may 
be  discovered.  The  corruption  of  Babylon 
and  Thebes  was  followed,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  by  the  higher  culture  of  Greece. 
Athens  taught  humanity.  No  gladiatorial 
shows  nor  human  sacrifices  were  permitted 
by  its  progressive  jieople.  Demosthenes 
hoasted  that  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the 
service  of  his  native  city,  and  in  a  constant 
effort  to  win  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens; Pericles,  that  no  Athenian  had  ever 
suffered    by   his    fault.      Benevolence    and 


*  Haroun  died  809.  Jaflfier  was  beheaded  803.  Abul- 
fcda,  ii.  81. 

2  Ferguson,  Arch.,  i.  410. 

3  Lady  Tennison,  Spain,  p.  63-66,  describes  the  Court 
of  Lions,  the  lace-like  tracery,  the  fragile  columns,  and 
pigmy  lions. 
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charity  were  cultivated  in  aU  the  Greek 
cities.  The  name  of  Gillias  of  Agrigentum 
is  preserved,  whose  innnense  fortune  was 
wholly  em]doyed  in  aiding  the  indigent  and 
l)roviding  for  the  welfare  of  others:  the 
Coutts  or  Peabody  of  anticpiity.* 

Integrity  was  prized  as  the  chief  of  civic 
virtues.  To  make  i)rollt  from  a  public  office 
was  an  unpardonable  crime.  Pericles  boast- 
ed that  he  had  never  increased  his  moderate 
inheritance  by  a  single  drachma  through  all 
his  long  tenure  of  office.  Aristides  was 
known  as  the  Uncorrui)t.  In  the  pmer  days 
of  Rome  the  great  lived  in  poverty,  and  Fa- 
bricius  cooked  his  own  simple  fare.  Cato 
was  so  careful  of  liis  honor  that  he  weighed 
and  accounted  for  all  the  gold  ho  brought 
from  the  East.  Regulus,  rather  than  violate 
an  oath,  went  back  cheerfully  to  slavery  and 
death,  leaving  his  family  dependent  on  char- 
ity. Of  all  the  plunder  of  wealthy  Carthage 
he  took  nothing.  Horace  has  painted,  in  the 
grandest  of  his  lyrics,  the  man  of  conscious 
integrity,  who,  intent  on  some  noble  aim,  de- 
fies the  rage  of  tyrants  or  the  clamors  of  the 
people.  Juvenal  and  Tacitus,  in  deathless 
satires,  hold  up  to  a  degenerate  age  the 
rigor  of  ancient  honesty.  Lycurgus  was  for 
twelve  years  the  controller  of  Athens  in  its 
last  decline.  Millions  of  revenue  passed 
through  his  hands,  yet  every  fourth  year  his 
accounts  were  audited,  and  were  found  to  be 
rigidly  correct.  At  lengtli,  when  he  was  dy- 
ing, he  demanded  a  new  examination.  The 
auditors  reviewed  his  long  career;  his  ac- 
counts were  again  declared  to  be  perfectly 
accurate ;  they  were  engraved  on  marble 
tablets,  and  the  Athenian  controller  died 
happy  in  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience 
and  of  his  native  city.^  Fragments  of  the 
marble  tablets,  it  is  said,  have  been  discov- 
ered at  Athens,  and  might  prove  instructive 
models  for  modern  financiers. 

Our  review  of  the  inventions  of  the  past 
leads  us  naturally  to  inquire  whether  an  ec- 
lectic city  might  not  be  constructed  that 
should  combine  the  conveniences  of  the  fall- 
en capitals  without  theii'  defects,  and  which 
might  prove  as  lasting  as  Thebes,  as  well 
supplied  with  parks  and  gardens  as  Babylon. 
Uto2)ias  abound.  It  was  a  favorite  specula- 
tion Avith  the  acute  Greeks  to  invent  a  civic 
community  whose  architecture  should  afford 
comfortable  homes  for  all  its  people,  and 
whose  laws  might  secure  universal  content. 
The  art  of  city-biiildiug  is  of  slow  growth. 
Rome  profited  by  the  improvement  of  ages ; 
Carthage  imitated  the  commercial  inven- 
tions of  Tyre ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the- 
wilds  of  Montana  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila 


1  Ergo  quod  Gillias  possidebat  omnium  quasi  com- 
mune patriinonium  erat.  Valerius  Max.,  iv.  8,  Ex.  2. 
The  idea  of  liberality  was  at  least  familiar  to  Eomans 
and  Greeks. 

2  Thirl  wall.  Hist.  Greece,  vii.  Boeckh.,  Pub.  Ecoa 
Athens,  i.  p.  183,  269. 
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the  eclectic  city  may  yet  arise.  The  delicate 
and  fanciful  architecture  of  the  Saracens,  the 
massive  strength  of  the  Egyi)tian,  the  simple 
grace  of  Athens,  might  be  emj)loyed  in  build- 
ing homes  rather  tlian  paL^ices  or  temx^les. 
The  people  of  another  century  may  construct, 
upon  the  principle  of  co-operation,  edifices 
for  a  common  residence  that  shall  combine 
the  advantages  and  the  luxuries  once  appro- 
priated to  the  selfish  gratification  of  kings 
and  nobles.  A  republican  simplicity,  we  may 
trust,  will  rest  upon  the  city  of  the  future. 
The  barbaric  extravagance  of  feudal  courts, 
the  fatal  splendors  of  a  Paris,  may  well 
awaken  the  disgust  of  freemen ;  and  it  was 
a  happy  expedient  of  a  civic  legislator  of 
Greece  to  clothe  his  convicts  in  purple  and 
precious  stones,  and  to  teach  the  childi-en  of 
his  schools  to  seject  any  decorations  but 
those  of  modesty,  neatness,  and  good  sense. 

The  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  cities  of  the  New 
World  have  no  equals  in  the  Old.  A  fair 
and  temperate  climate,  a  healthful  air,  are 
the  sure  pledges  of  moral  and  mental  prog- 
ress. No  one  would  venture  to  compare 
the  plague-stricken  Nile  or  the  tepid  Eu- 
phrates with  the  Hudson  or  the  Delaware, 
the  finest  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  healthful  water-courses  from  Ontario  to 
Superior.  If  honesty  and  public  virtue  can 
be  ir  idc  the  ruling  traits  of  our  cities ;  if  we 
cease  to  yield  to  the  rising  tide  of  foreign 
ignorance  and  brutality  that  seems  ready  to 
overwhelm  us;  if  the  politics  and  morals  of 
the  most  degraded  j)ortioiis  of  Europe  can 
be  purified  before  they  govern  us  ;  if  we  no 
longer  select  our  civic  rulers  from  Tii)perary, 
or  our  spiritual  masters  from  the  vicious  co- 
horts of  the  i)opc — wo  may  safely  affirm  that 
the  commercial  centres  of  the  New  World 
will  win  a  lasting  prosperity  from  their 
shining  rivers  and  their  tranquil  lakes. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  FELIX 
PANTON. 

I  ESTEEM  myself  an  overprudent  man,  as 
a  rule  ;  skeptical,  too,  and  not  easily  won 
into  a  misplaced  confidence;  yet  I  have  at 
odd  times,  I  feel  bound  to  confess,  been 
grievously  taken  in.  Once  in  manner  and 
form  following — to  wit  *  weakly  yielding  to 
the  prevailing  mania  for  getting  something 
for  nothing,  I  invested  a  small  sum  (yet  all 
too  much)  at  a  sale  of  "unclaimed  baggage," 
by  a  certain  express  company.  Now  this 
company,  like  unto  its  fellows,  having  re- 
duced this  branch  of  commerce  to  an  exact 
science,  prevailed  mightily  against  those  ar- 
dent and  simple-minded  ones  who  did  brisk- 
ly bid  against  fate  in  hope  of  a  prize.  I 
fared  not  better  than  my  compeers.  My 
venture  was  a  flat  failure  financially,  but  I 
have  thought  to  soothe  my  disappointment 
by  giving  to  the  world  the  secondary  conse- 
quence thereof,  which  is  the  subjoined  nar- 


rative. My  purchase  was  a  small  box,  cun- 
ningly wrought  out  of  a  nameless  woocL  very 
shiny,  interesting,  and  altogether  plausible 
in  its  appearance.  I  thought  surely  it  was 
a  valuable  waif  from  somebody's  baggage, 
but  on  opening  it  I  found  it  filled  with  odd 
remnants  of  household  trash,  such  as  are 
usually  found  on  the  shelf  in  the  closet  un- 
der the  stairs.  There  were  some  dull  let- 
ters, two  worn  rings,  a  crooked  shirt  stud, 
an  old,  banged,  silver  thimble,  etc.,  etc. ;  but 
the  relic  of  interest  was  a  small  pocket  di- 
ary, with  "  Felix  Panton"  written  on  the  fly- 
leaf. This  latter,  upon  perusal,  Ttppeared  to 
me  to  have  a  refreshing  flavor  of  romance  in 
and  about  it.  I  have,  therefore,  strung  the 
incidents  together,  of  course  not  without 
some  amplification  and  addition  to  the  mea- 
gre text.  I  preserve  the  first  person  as  I 
find  it  in  the  original,  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  responsible  for'  any  of  Felix  Panton's 
nonsense,  though  this  course  compels  me  to 
resign  the  glory  accruing  from  my  own  ad- 
ditions. Should  this  history  meet  Mr.  Pan- 
ton's  eye,  I  hope  he  will  be  pleased  and  sat- 
isfied with  it.  I  assure  him  it  is  essentially 
correct,  according  to  his  diary,  and  I  trust 
he  will  not  fly  into  a  dudgeon  and  send 
notes  to  the  papers  if  I  happen  to  make  a 
trifling  mistake  in  geography  or  chronology 
in  filling  up  the  gaps  in  his  narrative. 

The  dat(^  of  the  first  entry  is  St.  Louis, 
October  1, 18G0,  and  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  things  set  forth  from  day  to 
day : 

Three  weeks  ago  I,  Felix  Panton,  left  my 
liome  in  Baltimoie,  with  a  fair  education,  a 
slender  purse,  and  no  experience,  inflamed 
with  a  mighty  zeal  to  strike  for  self-support, 
at  least,  and,  peradventure,  fortune.  At  first 
I  was  easy  and  rather  defiant,  having  a  crude 
but  vigorous  belief  in  destiny,  and  deeming 
success  a  prerogative  of  my  birth ;  then  I 
was  startled  to  find  an  infinite  host  far  more 
clamorous  and  aggressive  than  I,  one  of 
whom  always  ste])ped  in  before  me  when- 
ever by  chance  I  discovered  a  possible  open- 
ing And  so,  still  westward  faring,  I  wan- 
dered from  one  city  to  another,  my  purse 
shrinking  with  fearful  rapidity,  distress  and 
doubt  beginning  to  tug  at  my  heart,  making 
continual  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  human 
nature,  and  meeting  continual  disappoint- 
ments, and  at  last  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  and 
lodged  in  the  hall  room  in  the  third  story  of 
a  boarding-house.  I  was  rapidly  verging 
toward  absolute  bankruptcy.  I  occupied 
my  few  remaining  solvent  days  in  a  last  res- 
olute but,  in  rnj  circumstances,  perfectly 
hopeless  search  for  employment. 

To  me  all  the  world  was  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  Ins  and  the  Outs,  and, 
ah  me  I  how  strongly  marked  was  the  di- 
vision line  between  them !  I  wandered  va- 
cantly along  the  streets — one  of  the  seedy 
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host  of  the  Outs,  with  nothing  to  do,  scarce- 
ly fit  for  any  service  could  I  find  a  situation 
— with  a  despondent,  crushing-,  cringing 
sense  of  helplessness  clinging  to  me.  I 
marked  this  one  and  that  of  the  Outs,  and 
wondered,  poor  devil!  what  he  would  do 
when  pressed  a  little  harder.  I  knew  him 
the  moment  I  saw  him.  A  poor  man  with 
a  small  stipend  may  have  a  seedy  coat  or  a 
patched  boot,  but  he  has  not  the  air  of  de- 
sertion and  extremity  peculiar  to  the  regu- 
lar Out.  Ho  has  a  nucleus  of  possessions 
somewhere — is  not  afraid  of  being  turned 
into  the  street — I  know  it ;  his  step  shows  it. 
Not  so  the  Out.  His  boots  may  be  fine,  but 
the  soles  are  very  thin,  and  his  great  toe  is 
pushing  remorselessly  through  the  thin, 
worn  cap  of  leather  that  now  conceals  it 
from  the  public  gaze.  In  a  week  if  it  is 
dry,  in  three  days  if  it  is  wet — this  he  feels 
in  his  soul — a  little  hole  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance, and  enlarge  with  frightful  rax)idity. 
A  hole  in  his  boot  will  demoralize  any  man. 
It  is  galling  to  the  well-to-do ;  to  the  Out  it 
is  simply  crushing,  because  for  him  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  infamy  of  an  unmasked 
great  toe.  His  coat,  too,  look  you,  hangs 
upon  him  in  a  state  of  limp  and  apologetical 
decay.  "  No  income !"  is  placarded  all  over 
the  wretch.  I  analyze  him,  pity  him,  escape 
from  him.  He  is  too  familiar,  too  much  like 
myself. 

But  whist!  There  comes  a  full,  dapper 
fellow,  with  a  bouncing  step,  the  very  at- 
mosphere about  him  flaunting  "regular  sal- 
ary" in  my  face.  His  new  hat  and  solid 
boots,  and  nax)ped  and  nobby  clothes,  which 
wrinkle  about  him  with  a  crisp,  luscious  ap- 
pearance of  newness,  comfort,  and  plenty, 
aU  proclaim  him  one  of  the  Ins.  Two  weeks 
ago  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  Outs,  as 
doleful  as  myself,  studying  with  languid 
curiosity  the  varying  aspects  of  the  diiferent 
members  of  his  own  species.  But  already 
his  tortures  are  forgotten,  the  line  is  oblit- 
erated ;  he  does  not  now  wonder  who  are  the 
Ins  and  who  the  Outs.  He  is  busy,  is  em- 
ployed and  paid,  and  is  happy ;  at  least  he 
seems  so  to  me. 

I  returned  sadly  to  my  boarding-house, 
enjoying  by  the  way  as  much  as  possible  of 
that  beautiful  soft  day  in  the  late  Septem- 
ber. Those  days  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis, 
to  those  who  are  busy  and  happy  and  hope- 
ful, are  they  not  halcyon  ?  But  as  for  me, 
I  now  saw  but  a  small  space  between  myself 
and  want.  "  There  is  no  hope  for  me  here 
in  St.  Louis,"  I  resolved,  "  at  least  none  that 
I  can  see,  and  I  must  leave  the  place."  Aft- 
er revolving  many  desperate  schemes,  I  final- 
ly rested  on  the  resolution  to  go  into  the 
country  and  teach  school.  "  I  will  start  to- 
morrow, and  not  stop  till  I  have  found  a 
school,  or,  failing  that,  a  situation  in  some 
kind-hearted  farmer's  corn  field."  Fortified 
by  this  resolution,  which  seemed  to  me  al- 


[  most  like  a  hopeful  discovery,  I  slept  that 
I  night  right  peacefully.  The  next  morning 
!  I  stepped  into  a  bus  in  fi'ont  of  the  Planters' 
House,  which  (the  bus,  not  the  hotel)  rattled, 
with  many  a  bump,  down  a  narrow  French 
street,  debouched  upon  the  levee  with  a  flour- 
ish, rushed  with  a  clatter  and  a  tremendous 
thump  on  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Wiggins 
Ferry  Company.  We  struggled  up  the  levee 
at  East  St.  Louis — a  place  forever  doomed 
to  be  soaked  and  drowned  in  a  flood  and 
cloud  of  dust,  which  covers  the  wharf  and 
streets  inches  deep.  The  feet  of  the  horses 
strike  into  it  with  an  explosive  thud,  and 
the  black,  dense,  flouiy  stuff  bm^sts  in  spurts 
from  under  their  hoofs.  The  engine  pulled 
out  over  the  bridge  and  causeway  and  tres- 
tle, and  shortly  brought  me  to  the  terminus 
of  the  very  brief  railway  extending  from 
East  St.  Louis  to  Belleville,  Illinois.  The 
public  schools  here  had  opened  weeks  be- 
fore, and  every  situation  was  full.  What 
next  ?  Manifestly  nothing  but  a  bold  plunge 
into  the  Bceotian  region  to  the  southward 
of  Belleville,  in  search  of  an  odd  district 
where  accident  had  delayed  the  completion 
of  winter  arrangements.  At  number  one 
they  had  already  engaged  a  teacher,  but 
they  thought  at  number  two,  which  was 
away  over  yonder,  approachable  only  over 
many  hills  and  through  many  crooked  lanes, 
there  was  still  a  vacancy.  But  number  two 
had  secured  a  teacher  yesterday.  I  was  re- 
ferred to  number  ^hree,  which  had  been 
similarly  snaj^ped  up,  and  number  four,  and 
all  the  rest,  tUl  at  last  I  found  my  hopes  re- 
alized in  niunber  seventeen.  They  had  de- 
termined to  tear  down  the  old  school-house 
and  build  a  new  one,  but  the  project  fell 
through  because  the  neighbor  who  was  to 
fmnish  the  brick  did  not  burn  his  kihi.  So, 
at  a  late  day,  it  was  determined  to  have  a 
winter  school,  and,  happily,  I  arrived  just  in 
the  nick  of  time.  Where  there  was  so  little 
choice,  it  was  a  matter  of  small  difficulty  to 
strike  a  bargain.  Alf  Burnet,  a  solid,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  square  jaw,  a  keen 
eye,  and  face  not  unkind,  conducted  the  ne- 
gotiations on  the  part  of  the  directors,  and, 
because  there  was  no  other  eligible  place, 
took  me  into  his  house  as  a  boarder,  and 
furnished  me  a  small  room  for  my  own  use. 

Tliis  was  quite  a  luxury  for  the  pedagogue 
of  that  district,  who  had  heretofore  been  ac- 
customed to  "  board  around."  Number  sev- 
enteen was  an  unsuspected  corner  of  the 
earth  away  down  in  Randolph  County,  and 
lay  partly  on  the  bluff"  which  fi-onted  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  partly  in  the  great 
"American  Bottom,"  which  stretches  from 
the  blutf  to  the  river,  some  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. Near  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
district,  where  the  hills  were  most  crumpled, 
previous  to  their  abrupt  termination  in  the 
bluff,  equally  accessible — rather,  equally  in- 
accessible— to  the  people  in  the  bottom  and 
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tlie  peofde  on  tlie  hills,  sat  the  wind-blown 
skeleton  of  logs  which  was  to  serve  once 
more  the  purjiose  of  a  school-house.  Low, 
old,  squat,  like  a  monster  toad,  it  clung  to 
the  hill-side,  looking  out  from  among  its 
ovei'shadowing  oaks  toward  the  distant  Mis- 
sissippi hills,  at  whose  base  lay  the  ancient, 
quaint,  sleepy,  French-German  village  of  St. 
Genevieve.  On  the  hither  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, concealed  from  view  by  a  curve  of 
the  bluff,  was  the  still  more  ancient,  quaint, 
and  Frenchy  village  of  Frame  du  Eocher, 
which  was  my  post-office. 

I  discharged  my  duties  as  pedagogue  with 
tolerable  satisfaction  to  my  exacting  con- 
stituents, but  with  a  growing  conviction 
that  I  was  out  of  my  sphere,  and  with  many 
vows  never  to  return  to  the  vocation  when 
once  relieved  from  this  engagement.  How- 
ever, I  had  my  pleasures.  Every  Saturday 
brought  me  a  glorious  ride  on  Bug,  or  an 
exciting  hunt  on  the  "  Common."  The 
^'  Common"  was  a  tract  ten  miles  square,  an 
old  French  grant  to  the  village  of  Prairie 
du  Eocher,  the  title  being  inalienable  in  the 
viUage.  As  it  could  not  be  sold,  it  remained 
unoccupied,  and  the  natural  result  was  to 
make  of  it  a  sort  of  game  preserve,  wherein 
the  wild-cats  and  wolves  found  shelter,  and 
maintained  a  vigorous  existence  long  after 
they  had  been  expelled  from  the  surrounding 
farms.  "Bug"  was  Burnet's  mettlesome, 
fleet  roan  mare — a  clean-liml)ed,  fine-bred 
creature,  possessed  of  all  equine  virtues  and 
graces.  His  squirrel  rifle  was  equally  ex- 
cellent and  pretty.  The  stock  was  nicely 
inlaid  with  silver,  and  the  long  steel  barrel 
balanced  beautifully  when  brought  to  an  off- 
hand rest.  Only  it  behaved  curiously  at 
first — had  a  stubborn  projiensity  to  Avobble 
and  go  off  prematurely.  The  squirrels  in 
that  neighborhood  were  used  to  having  their 
headsshot  off  without  any  botch-work  or  fool- 
ishness, and  consequently  my  advent  among 
them  raised  a  great  commotion,  inasmuch 
as  they  never  knew  whether  my  plan  was 
to  aim  at  the  head  or  the  tail  or  the  whole 
broadside.  I  was  as  like  to  hit  one  as  the 
other,  and  almost  as  likely  to  hit  a  totally 
different  squirrel  as  the  one  I  was  aiming  at. 
However,  industrious  practice  brought  xero- 
tic iency,  and  I  shortly  grew  so  expert  that 
when  I  drew  a  bead  my  quarry  was  really 
exposed  to  deadly  harm. 

One  blustry  Saturday  in  November  I  had 
wandered  for  several  hours  on  the  Common 
without  bagging  any  thing  better  than  a 
simple-minded  rabbit  that  sat  blinking  at 
me  from  the  depths  of  a  blackberry  thicket. 
At  last  I  came  to  a  favorite  pond  or  lakelet 
which  lay  at  the  l)ottom  of  a  deep  circular 
depression.  Hitherto  its  sedgy  edges  had 
seldom  failed  to  furnish  a  shot.  Sometimes 
it  was  a  little  bunch  of  teal  floating  demure- 
ly in  a  nook,  sometimes  a  fox  stealing  smart- 
ly along  in  search  of  feathered  game,  and 


now  and  then  a  wolf  or  a  deer  rewarded  a 
long  and  patient  moonlight  ^*igil.  C^jeeping 
softly  through  the  dense,  dry  grass,  I  "peeped 
from  the  brow  of  the  ridge  down  upon  the 
still,  glassy  i^ool,  and  found  it  occupied  by  a 
solitary  tenant.  A  plmnp,  hea^vy  mallard 
floated  near  the  opposite  side,  his  gorgeous 
green  head  tucked  partly  under  his  wing, 
alone,  asleep.  I  esteemed  the  game  mine 
already,  and  saw  him,  in  fancy,  emerging 
from  the  oven,  a  brown,  garnished  roast,  the 
most  excellent  and  savory  of  ducks.  I  was 
deliberately  bringing  my  rifle  to  bear,  when, 
piff!  came  a  puff"  of  smoke  and  the  whis- 
tling crack  of  a  rifle  from  behind  a  bush  not 
far  from  the  opposite  margin  of  the  pond. 
There  was  a  splutter  for  a  moment,  and  then 
I  saw  my  expected  roast  floating,  as  dead 
ducks  will  do,  with  his  full  satiu  breast  and 
broad  feet  in  the  air.  I  lay  still,  being  anx- 
ious to  see  who  had  so  cleverly  forestalled 
me.  The  marksman,  who  was  a  girl,  and 
looked  to  be  nineteen — maybe  twenty — 
sprang  from  her  cover  and  ran  eagerly  to  the 
edge  of  the  pond.  She  placed  one  foot — a 
neat  one,  I  thought — cased  in  a  substantial 
hunting  boot,  on  a  root  which  jutted  out 
over  the  water,  and  reaching  forward  with 
the  ramrod  of  her  gun,  twisted  the  end  of  it 
among  the  feathers  and  dextrously  flung  her 
game  upon  the  bank.  It  was  a  pretty  shot 
(the  duck's  head  was  nearly  off),  and  a  nice 
take,  and  she  knew  it  and  was  proud  of  it. 
She  stroked  his  glossy  feathers,  weighed  him, 
held  him  up  l)efore  her,  then  threw  him  down 
to  reload.  Her  dress  appeared  to  me  to  be 
singularly  suitable  and  comfortable,  and  had 
an  air  of  refinement  which  I  was  not  used  to 
see  in  the  Burnet  neighborhood.  It  was  a 
suit  of  heavy  cloth,  without  any  absurd  at- 
tachments to  cumber  her  progress  or  tangle 
in  the  brush.  The  skirt  fell  a  little  below 
her  ankle,  and  the  whole  neat  attire  clung 
gracefully  about  a  person  as  compact,  as 
elegant,  and  genuine  as  itself.  Here  is  a 
fine  huntress  indeed,  thought  I,  who  is  nei- 
ther a  squaw  nor  an  Amazon,  but  a  sweet- 
faced,  handsome  girl,  who  can  fire  a  rifle 
without  blenching,  and,  better  still,  hit  her 
mark ;  can  carry  her  gun  and  equipments 
without  fiitigue,  and  load  as  deftly  as  any 
marksman.  She  picked  up  her  game  with- 
out any  appearance  of  squeamishness,  swung 
it  aroimd  her  head  in  a  little  burst  of  tri- 
umph, then  took  up  her  line  of  march  as 
promptly  as  a  laden  honey-bee. 

The  spirit  of  wonder  and  romance  was 
deeply  moved  within  me,  and,  without  hes- 
itation or  compunction,  I  followed  her,  in 
constant  dread  of  losing  sight  of  her,  and  in 
equal  dread  of  being  detected  in  my  pursuit. 
It  seemed  an  interminable  chase,  but  after 
passing  on  and  on,  out  of  the  Common  and 
into  a  thick  wood,  we  came  suddenly  to  an 
opening  in  the  forest,  in  which  was  a  low, 
old  house,  almost  smothered  by  the  rich,  dark 
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cedars  packed  closely  about  it.  Tluoiigli  a 
wide  laue  amoiii;  the  trees  appeared  the 
fenced  and  pUinted  fields  of  an  ohl  farm. 
Undoubtedly  here  was  the  homo  of  the  wild 
huntress,  who  was  not  too  wild  to  carol  like 
one  of  her  neighbors,  the  birds,  as  she  hast- 
ened alon<;  the  walk  to  the  house.  This  was 
all  I  could  learn  then ;  so  I  turned  upon  my 
path  and  sought  my  own  home. 

Alf  Burnet  knows  her  as  soon  as  she  and 
her  home  are  described.  Her  name  is  Isabel 
Swift.  She  is  a  ripe  school-gii'l,  just  returned 
from  the  old  convent  at  Cape  Gii'ardeau,  Mis- 
souri. Her  pencliant  for  hunting  is  the  only 
romance  she  indulges  in.  (How  could  she  in- 
dulge in  any  other  in  such  a  place  ?)  Her  fa- 
ther is  AVilder  Swift,  a  hard  old  wretch,  who 
gets  all  he  can  (and  that's  no  trilie),  and  res- 
olutely keeps  all  ho  gets.  Now  there  is 
naught  romantic  in  all  this.  Burnet  has  no 
idea  of  romance  in  connection  with  his  neigh- 
bors. Yet,  for  all  its  every-day  sound,  I  build 
castles  in  Spain,  see  visions,  tlream  dreams. 
I  plod  to  and  from  my  school,  plow  with 
my  feet  through  the  feathery  beds  of  fresh- 
fallen  leaves,  and  hunt  every  Saturday  with 
an  added  zest.  But  I  do  not  meet  Isabel 
Swift  nor  hear  her  rifle  again,  though  I  haunt 
the  Common,  and  often  hover  near  the  glade 
watching  for  an  apparition  among  the  ce- 
dars. Why  did  I  not  seek  her  directly— ;^wd 
an  expedient  to  introduce  myself  to  her  at- 
tention ?  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I  was 
not  consciously  in  love,  and  my  views  were 
too  ha  zy  to  ponder  expedients ;  besides,  my 
too  much  modesty  and  diffidence  restrained 
me.  A  pretty  and  accomplished  girl  was  my 
adoration;  but  until  I  became  accustomed 
to  tlie  sweet  glory  of  her  presence  I  was  al- 
ways covered  with  confusion.  All  of  a  cam- 
paign that  could  be  carried  on  out  of  her 
sight  I  could  conduct  with  sufficient  audac- 
ity ;  but  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
divinity  I  was  immediately  thrown  into  the 
sad  state  of  the  distinguished  Bob  Acres,  of 
fanny  memory.  Moreover,  if  there  were  two 
people  in  all  that  region  who  disliked  each 
other  with  more  intense  cordiality  than  any 
other  two,  they  were  Alf  Biu^net  and  Wilder 
Swift.  Burnet  was,  in  some  sense,  my  pa- 
tron— the  worst  possible  recommendation  to 
the  favor  of  old  Mr.  Swift.  Added  to  this, 
the  latter  had  a  special  and  notorious  aver- 
sion to  school-teachers,  whom  he  was  pleased 
to  denounce  with  profane  unction  on  every 
occasion.  So,  instead  of  making  a  direct  as- 
sault on  the  hill  of  difficulty,  I  waited,  confi- 
derit  in  my  theory  of  accidents  and  the  inev- 
itable. 

One  Saturday,  as  there  was  no  one  to  send 
for  the  mail,  I  saddled  Bug  and  cantered 
down  the  bluff  toward  Prairie  du  Rocher. 
It  was  a  clear,  bright  morning,  and  the  rays 
©f  the  sun,  reflecting  from  the  crags  of  the 
bluff,  cast  a  warm  glamour  over  the  road  at 
its  base.     I  had  passed  over  this  road  many 


j  times,  but  never  without  a  creeping  propen- 
I  sity  to  shudder.  Every  queer  old  tenement 
!  huddled  against  the  rocks  had  a  history. 
You  could  see  it  written  all  over  them, 
though  you  had  never  heard  detailed  any  of 
the  ugly  legends  associated  with  them.  A 
nondescript  race  of  half-breeds  built  them, 
and  their  descendants  yet  clung  to  them. 
Double  log-houses,  with  a  portentous  sag  in 
the  middle  ;  stone  steps,  decaying  and  liter- 
ally mellow  with  age  ;  an  old,  old  gate,  that 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  as  well  as  the 
fence  on  either  side  of  it,  and  now  clung,  in 
feeble  despair,  by  one  leather  hinge  to  a 
slanting  post ;  the  occasional  huge  pear-tree, 
planted  a  hundred  years  before — once,  doubt- 
less, in  an  orchard,  but  now  standing  alone 
in  the  road ;  a  small  field,  w  ith  some  half 
dozen  shells  and  remnants  of  ancient  apple- 
trees  ;  recent  pelts  tacked  up  on  doors — all 
combined  to  give  the  locality  a  weird  ay)- 
pearance,  suggestive  of  queer  deeds  and  lurk- 
ing spooks.  If  there  is  one  place  "  where  spir- 
its walk  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves," 
surely  it  is  along  that  silent  road  by  the  bluff 
which  bounds  the  American  Bottom. 

Neither  of  us  being  in  a  hurry,  we  were 
jogging  along,  Bug  and  I,  right  leisurely, 
with  our  heads  down,  revolving — I  my  pros- 
pects of  getting  a  letter  from  home,  and  Bug 
doubtless  the  approaching  season  of  green 
pastures.  All  at  once  I  heard  hoof -beats  on 
the  road  behind  me,  and  in  a  second  more 
Isabel  Swift  galloped  by.  On  the  instant 
Bug's  shuffiiug  gait  was  abandoned.  Her 
fine  eye  gleamed ;  her  limbs  trembled ;  she 
tugged  at  the  bit,  eager  for  a  send-off  after 
the  presumptuous  sorrel.  In  this  country, 
where  the  saddle  is  not  yet  discarded  by  ei- 
ther sex,  you  will  seldom  offend  by  accept- 
ing an  attempt  to  pass  you  on  the  road  as  a 
challenge  to  a  race.  In  this  case  I  Avas  not 
certain,  as  the  lady  had  not  appeared  to  no- 
tice me ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  committing  an 
impertinence,  I  suffered  Bug's  strong  will  to 
govern,  and  with  a  sharp  clout  on  the  neck 
with  my  soft  hat,  gave  her  the  rein.  No 
need  of  whip  or  spur  for  my  mare.  Her 
pretty  ears  lap  back  on  her  neck,  and  she  is 
off  like  a  bolt  from  a  catapult,  quickly  clos- 
ing up  the  gap  between  us.  As  we  draw 
alongside  my  rival,  who  is  well  mounted,  I 
can  see  that,  whatever  may  have  been  her 
intention  in  passing  me,  she  does  not  now 
proi)Ose  to  relinquish  the  race  without  a  con- 
test. Apparently  she  feels  the  weight  of  a 
moral  responsibility  resting  on  her  to  win. 
She  is  not  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  but  her 
lips  are  firmly  set,  and  she  leans  forward, 
encouraging  her  horse  and  plying  the  whip 
against  his  flank  with  sharp,  vicious  strokes. 
Whew !  What  a  fine  frenzy  filled  my  veins 
in  that  wild  race !  There  was  piquancy  in 
the  situation :  my  rival  a  beautiful  stran- 
ger, known,  yet  unknown,  finely  mounted, 
as  fearless  and  safe  in  her  seat  as  a  Coman- 
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clie,  and  we  two  rusliiug  like  a  storm  along 
that  lonely  road,  under  the  shadow  of 'the 
OA^erhanging  clilf.  My  8ymi)athies  were  di- 
vided between  Bug,  Isabel,  and  myself.  I 
know  not  which  had  the  largest  share,  but 
think  it  was  Bug.  In  every  way-side  brush 
heretofore  she  had  borne  me  bravely  to  the 
front,  always  victorious.  The  high-strung, 
intelligent  creature  would  feel  almost  a  hu- 
man grief,  I  knew,  if  beaten  here.  For  a 
long  distance  the  sorrel  held  his  nose  even 
with  her  shoulder ;  then  we  drew  ahead  half 
a  length,  a  length,  two  lengths.  In  this  or- 
der Ave  approached  a  long,  narrow  bridge  over 
a  deep  ravine.  A  loose  board  flew  from  its 
j)lace  under  the  heels  of  my  mare,  and  she 
fell,  lunging  forward,  and  crowding  two  or 
three  other  planks  out  of  place,  leaving  a 
gap  several  feet  wide  in  the  floor,  and  both 
of  us  lying  directly  across  the  narrow  pas- 
sage-way. IsabePs  horse  struck  the  bridge 
us  we  fell,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face 
as  she  came  on.  A  wave  of  pallor  rushed 
over  it,  but  a  resolute  gleam  from  her  wide 
gray  eyes  showed  she  was  not  frightened 
out  of  her  self-possession.  She  did  just  the 
thing  she  ought  to  have  done.  Instead  of 
AYcakly  attempting  to  check  herself,  she  rain- 
ed half  a  dozen  fierce  blows  on  her  horse,  and 
in  a  sharp  voice,  too  intense  for  a  scream, 
eric  1,  "Jump,  Dallas!  jump!"  The  big  fel- 
low launched  himself  into  the  air,  clearing 
the  chasm  and  Bug  and  Felix  Panton,  and 
striking  the  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  us 
with  a  thundering  bang,  which  made  the 
old  structure  creak  and  shudder  from  end  to 
end.  In  another  moment  my  mare  and  I  re- 
gained our  feet  and  followed  her,  limping, 
ofi'  the  bridge.  A  sharp  twist  of  the  ankle 
was  my  only  injury.  Bug  fared  worse,  hav- 
ing received  several  bad  cuts,  but  was  sound 
in  all  her  bones,  and  able  to  carry  mo  home. 
Poor  Bug!  What  a  wistful,  woful  look  she 
gave  mo  as  I  patted  her  neck  and  rul^bed  her 
nose  in  a  sorrowful  sort  of  congratulation! 

"  It  might  have  been  worse,  Bug,"  said  I,  as 
I  mounted  again.  And  then  to  Miss  Swift, 
who  had  turned  and  was  waiting  for  me, 
"Might  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  she  answered,  with  an  in- 
tense earnestness  that  made  the  simple  dec- 
laration seem  deliciously  sympathetic  to  me. 
"  What  a  wretched  old  bridge,  and  what  a 
horrid  pit  we  have  just  escaped!  Ugh!  it 
makes  me  shudder.  Your  horse  is  bleeding, 
I  see.     Are  you  much  hurt  yourself?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  rather  vacantly. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  continued.  "I  did 
not  intend  to  challenge  you  to  a  race.  Fa- 
ther was  taken  suddenly  ill  this  morning, 
and  I  am  going  for  Dr.  Lee." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  exclaimed,  with  a 
confusing  sense  of  having  made  an  ass  of 
myself.  "Another  time  I  will  not  trust  to 
Bug's  judgment.  She  thought  you  were  de- 
fying her,  and  I  fell  in  with  her  ox)inion." 


"  There  is  no  need  of  apology  for  her,  the 
darling !  WTiat  a  splendid  goer !  I  wish  I 
could  console  her  and  bind  up  her  w*ounds ; 
but  as  I  can  not  help  either  of  you,  and  my 
errand  is  urgent,  I  will  hurry  on." 

Her  earnest  features  relaxed  into  a  half 
smile,  and,  with  a  frosty  little  bow,  she  tin-n  • 
ed  and  soon  disappeared  along  the  road  as  it 
turned  a  little  from  the  bluff,  and  wound  in 
and  out  among  the  sycamores.  AVith  my 
mail  and  a  much  swollen  ankle  I  reached 
home  via  the  short-cut  across  the  Common. 

Now  here  was  an  adventure  which  should 
have  opened  the  door  to  a  better  acquaint- 
ance, had  I  possessed  the  adi'oitness  to  avail 
myself  of  it ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  brought  me 
no  nearer  my  object,  if  I  had  any,  than  be- 
fore. True,  in  thinking  of  Isabel  I  made  of 
her  an  ideal — a  splendid,  thorough  woman 
— and  of  my  ideal  it  was  light  pleasant  to 
dream  ;  yet  I  never  ventured  further  than  a 
bow  when  we  met  on  the  road  or  at  church ; 
and  while  I  realized  that  it  would  be  delight- 
ful to  occupy  the  x>ositiou  of  a  favored  friend, 
rather  avoided  every  opportunity  to  make 
myself  such.  But  again  persistent  destiny 
justified  my  reliance  upon  her  by  coming  to 
my  aid,  assisted,perhaps,by  just  a  thought  of 
volition.  I  found  myself  one  Saturday  near 
the  glade  wherein  stood  farmer  Swift's  house. 
From  my  cover  among  the  trees  I  saw  Swift 
himself  ori  the  porch  frantically  endeavoring 
to  load  an  old  rifle.  The  wadded  ball  had 
stopped  midway  in  the  barrel.  He  drove  the 
ramrod  against  the  house ;  it  bent  like  a 
whip,  but  did  not  budge  the  bullet.  Then 
he  seized  the  rod  in  his  teeth,  like  a  mastifl", 
and  attempted  to  extract  it.  No  go.  Then 
ho  ran  to  the  end  of  the  porch  and  looked. 
I  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  saw  a 
monstrous  hawk,  perched  on  a  lofty  dead 
limb,  calmly  surveying  the  most  interesting 
scene  in  nature,  to  him — viz..  Swift's  iioultry- 
yard.  I  crept  stealthily  A\'ithin  long  range, 
drew  a  bead  on  the  ro])ber,  and  brought  him 
down.  It  was  a  good  shot — amazingly  good 
for  me.  Hawks  at  that  distance  are  not  easy 
to  hit.  Swift  knoAV  this  by  experience,  and 
his  great  exasperation  against  this  particular 
bird  added  zest  to  his  admiration.  Many  a 
])lump  pullet  had  he  seen  rising  over  the 
tree-tops,  mangled  and  soiled,  in  the  claAvs 
of  this  bloody  thief.  Many  inefl:ectual  im- 
precations and  bullets  had  he  sent  after  him. 
Never  heretofore  had  I  done  any  thing  that 
appeared  to  please  or  mollify  Mr.  Swift,  and 
I  suppose  I  shall  never  do  any  thing  here- 
after that  he  will  heartily  concur  in ;  but 
this  one  act  he  approA^ed  wholly.  He  picked 
up  the  bird  by  one  wing,  the  other  one  trail- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  asked  me  to  go  into 
the  house  to  measure  his  length  from  tip  to 
tip. 

"  There  he  is.  Dot,"  he  cried,  cxultingly, 
throwing  him  down  on  the  porch  ;  "  do  you 
want  his   claAVS  f      Dot,  otherAAise  Isabel. 
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said  she  did,  and  procuring  a  knife,  qnickly 
amputated  his  talons.  With  unusual  conde- 
scension for  him,  Mr.  Swift  gave  me  a  formal 
introduction  to  his  daughter,  and  I  very 
^villingly  accepted  his  invitation  to  put  down 
my  gun  and  come  in.  Here,  at  home,  I  saw 
little  of  the  dashing  huntress  and  e(piestri- 
enne  :  only  a  linished,  quiet  young  lady,  per- 
fectly well-bred,  yet  unusually  open  and  di- 
rect in  her  adilivss.  Compared  with  my 
crude  awkwardness,  her  bearing  seemed  to 
me  to  be  perfect.  She  forbore  the  usual 
platitudes,  talked  and  laughed  abtmt  our 
race,  inquired  earnestly  whether  Bug  had 
rtH'overed  entirely,  showed  a  pretty,  staitled 
Hush  when  I  told  her  how  she  had  antici- 
pated me  at  the  pond,  opened  the  piano  and 
played  for  me  as  soon  as  asked,  and,  in  short, 
uiade  me  feel  very  much  at  home  and  almost 
satislied  with  myself.  And  when  I  went  away 
she  invited  me  to  call  again  Avith  so  much 
earnestness  that  I  concluded  I  might  not  be 
iiuwelcome,  and,  during  the  few  remaining 
weeks  of  my  school,  found  myself  often  in 
that  pleasant  parlor,  curtained  from  the 
night  outside,  reading  with  her  one  of  her 
small  but  choice  selection  of  books.  It  was 
an  exquisite  pleasure,  rare  and  new,  to  have 
those  soft  eyes  beaming  on  me  as  I  read. 

Of  course.  But  I  have  not  time  to  copy  all 
Mr.  Panton  has  Avritten  at  this  date.  Every 
body  can  see  he  is  unfathomably  in  love,  and 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  I  skip  to  the  place 
where  he  comes  to  the  point. 

I  finished  the  poem  (one  of  Allan  Ram- 
say's sweet  ballads),  laid  down  the  book,  and 
fixed  my  eyes  on  the  lovely  face  beside  me. 
I  could  have  laid  my  hand  on  her  head,  and 
yet  how  very  far  away  from  me  she  seemed ! 
The  sudden  silence  caught  her  attention,  and 
she  looked  up.  She  nmst  have  seen  the  deep 
gleam  of  j)assiou  in  my  eyes,  for  she  rose 
with  a  slight  start  and  stood  by  the  fii-e. 
Having  betrayed  myself  ah'cady,  it  w^as  now" 
no  time  to  retreat.  I  rose  and  followed  her, 
almost  choking  with  anxiety  and  emotion. 
I  told  her  that  1  had  learned  to  love  her  very 
dearly,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  not  some- 
thing better  than  her  fi-iendship  to  give  me. 
In  my  eagerness  I  grasped  her  hand,  but  she 
di^ew  it  away  quickly,  and  stood  with  her 
•  face  turned  from  me  while  a  wave  of  crimson 
mounted  to  her  neck  and  forehead.  Then 
tiuning  she  came  slowly  up  to  me,  put  her 
arm  about  my  neck,  and  I  felt  her  heart 
throbbing  against  my  bosom  as  I  kissed  her 
lips. 

I  was  exultant,  and  yet  I  almost  despised 
myself.  With  the  daring  of  ignorance,  which 
wdll  often  rush  where  the  loftiest  courage 
with  knowledge  will  not  venture,  I  had  won 
an  unhoped-for  prize — won  every  thing,  and 
given,  though  all  I  had,  yet  compared  with 
my  great  gain,  almost  nothing.     I  never  be- 


fore felt  so  humbly  conscious  of  my  own 
nothingness  as  when  I  walked  back  to  Alf 
Burnet's  throiigh  the  nu)onlightof  that  night, 
nor  so  profoundly  sensitive  of  the  blessedness 
of  a  good,  pure  wonum's  love. 

Hero  the  diary  ends — that  is,  all  of  it  that 
is  legible.  There  are  a  few  remnants  of 
leaves,  but  I  can  make  nothing  of  them. 
Doubtless  young  Panton,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  sturdy,  sensible  fellow,  made  it  all 
right  with  old  Mr.  Swift  in  course  of  time — 
an  opinion  Avhich  is  sni)plemented  and  forti- 
fied by  some  of  the  letters  in  the  box.  One 
of  these,  dated  "Chester,  Illinois,  May  10, 
18C4,"  and  addressed  to  "  Captain  Felix  Pan- 
ton,  Nashville,  Tennessee,"  begins,  "My  dar- 
ling Hub,"  and  is  subscribed  in  a  splendid, 
firm,  woman's  hand,  "Yoiu'  loving  wife,  Is- 
abel Swift  Panton."  It  is  a  mere  note,  the 
substance  of  which  is  unintelligible  tQ  me, 
not  being  connected  Avith  any  thing  in  the 
diary.  I  notice  that  young  wives  use  their 
maiden  names  in  their  signatures  for  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  after  they  arc  married, 
and  then  drop  them.  My  opinion,  therefore, 
is  that  our  friends  were  married  some  time 
within  a  year  previous  to  the  date  of  that 
note,  after  an  engagement  of  at  least  two 
years,  dming  Avhich  time  Felix  had  entered 
the  army,  and  behaved  well  enough  to  rise 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  I  haven't  the  least 
doubt  that  they  are  living  happily  together 
to  this  day. 


A  PASSION-PLAY  PILGRIMAGE. 

ST.  JOHN'S  DAY  is  a  favorite  festival  in 
Bavaria,  and  it  is  especially  an  occasion 
for  picnics  and  excursions.  This  year  it  fell 
upon  a  Satiu'day,  and  the  oi)ening  perform- 
ance of  the  Passions-Spiel  at  Oberanunergau 
having  been  announced  for  that  day,  the 
X)rospect  of  a  two  days'  holiday  drew  a  large 
crowd  out  of  Munich  into  the  highlands. 
The  now  famous  village  is  about  seventy- 
five  English  nules  from  Munich,  and  the  lit- 
tle tour  can  now  be  nuide  with  W' hat  may  be 
called,  so  far  as  the  play  is  concerned,  fatal 
fsicility.  One  Herr  Moesl  acts  as  agent  in 
the  capital,  and,  for  somewhat  less  than  £1 
sterling,  places  in  your  hand  certain  tickets 
Avhich  cover  the  roimd  jt)urney,  securing  you 
lodging  at  Oberanunergau  and  a  reserved 
seat  at  the  play.  ISIein  Herr  is,  in  fact,  the 
cook  of  the  Passion-Play  excursionists,  ac- 
compan;^ing  his  patrons  ])ersonally  to  see 
that  his  contracts  are  carefully  fulfilled.  A 
day  must  be  taken  to  reach  the  village — some 
tw^enty  miles  of  railway,  as  much  again  by 
steamboat,  and  the  rest  by  diligence — and  a 
more  charming  tour  it  were  impossible  to 
conceive.  Our  first-class  and  second-class 
carriages  on  leaving  Munich  were  crowded 
with  English  and  American  sight-seers ;  the 
clerical  di'ess  w^as  conspicuous  among  them. 
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It  suited  my  purpose  better  to  enter  with  the 
Bavarians  a  neat  third-class  compartment, 
Trhich  contained  nearly  fifty  persons.  Among 
these  I  pretty  soon  found  the  merry-makers 
largely  preponderated.  I  sought  to  find 
some  in  whom  there  survived  the  pious  spirit 
which  once  drew  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  spot 
in  the  highlands,  but  the  nearest  aiijiroach 
to  it  was  a  poor  jiriest  in  threadbare  garb, 
whose  lips  moved  perpetually  in  voiceless 
prayer  for  one  half  of  the  way,  those  same 
lips  being  normally  compressed  on  the  rim 
of  a  beer-mug  for  the  remaining  half. 

A  very  few  minutes  out  of  Munich  bring 
us  to  the  region  where  religious  myths  still 
lireserve  some  of  the  sanctity  of  their  origin. 
At  Planeck,  close  to  a  grove  of  trees,  stands 
a  pretty  little  chapel,  built  near  a  holy  oak, 
which  holds  a  mmiculous  image  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  before  which  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  pcrfoim  their  devotions  on  ev- 
ery festival  day.  For,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  Franz  Thalmayer,  a  little 
boy,  son  of  the  village  tailor,  bought  of  a  wan- 
dering seller  of  clay  images  a  span-long  fig- 
ure of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  paying  therefor 
a  landmiinze  (two  and  a  half  kreutzers),  which 
image  he  set  up  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak-tree. 
Daily  did  the  boy  go  into  tlie  oak  grove  to 
pay  his  devotions  to  this  image,  and  ere 
long  other  children  of  the  neighborhood 
begr'i  to  do  the  same.  The  oak  was 
covered  with  moss  and  far  gone  in  decay 
when  Franz  jilaced  his  holy  image  there ; 
but  now,  wonderful  to  relate,  it  renewed  its 
youth,  the  parts  about  the  hollow  which  en- 
shrined the  figure  especially  growing  around 
and  over  it  with  suchrapidity  that  the  wood 
and  bark  had  to  be  cut  away  in  order  that 
the  heads  might  be  seen.  The  oak  is  still 
green,  and  near  its  foot  is  a  shelter  with  seats 
and  table  for  the  use  of  pilgrims,  not  now  so 
indift'erent  to  cakes  and  ale  as  they  used  to 
be ;  and  there  is  also  a  pretty  little  chapel, 
called  "Maria  Eich,"  which  was  erected  in 
176*2  l)y  the  proprietors  of  tlie  neighborhood, 
John  Baptist  and  Johanna  von  Ruffini.  Spe- 
cial festivals  are  held  here  in  the  open  air, 
when  the  weather  is  good,  on  tlie  second 
Simday  after  Easter  and  the  twelfth  after 
Whitsuntide,  besides  the  regular  festival  of 
the  Virgin.  All  along  our  Avay  are  little  vil- 
lages, unknown  to  gazetteers,  but  redolent 
of  romance,  and  framed  in  beautiful  land- 
scapes—  Miihlthal  (in  a  vale  lovely  as  a 
dream),  Ganting,  and  others.  At  Ganting 
lived,  gTew  blind,  and  near  ten  years  ago 
died,  aged  ninety  -  foTir,  Baron  Hallberg- 
Broich,  the  charming  traveler  and  writer, 
his  pleasant  chateau  passing  to  Baron  Kuns- 
berg,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  ven- 
erable author,  who  was  known  as  the  Her- 
mit of  Ganting.  Near  his  house  one  can  see 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  station  and 
fort.  But  this  village,  which  has  not  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  is  associated  with  a  le- 


gend which  has  been  as  prolific  of  pretty 
stories  as  any  in  the  lore  of  Germany.  For 
here  it  was  that  King  Pepin  was  wont  to 
hunt  in  the  old  days  when  Bertha  span.  Dr. 
G.  H.  AVolf  found  in  the  old  cloister  of  St. 
Stephen,  near  Freising,  an  ancient  MS*,  re- 
cording how  Pepin,  King  of  France,  asked 
the  hand  of  Bertha,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Britain,  and  sent  (anno  740) 
to  bring  her  to  his  palace  at  Freising  his  re- 
tainers, with  the  lord  steward  of  his  house- 
hold at  their  head ;  how  the  said  lord  stew- 
ard, anxious  that  the  king  should  wed  his 
own  daughter  instead  of  Bertha,  resolved  on 
her  death ;  how  he  gave  her  to  certain  trusty 
servants  of  his  to  be  slain  in  Ganting  forest  ,* 
how  the  servants  i)itied  her,  and  left  her 
alive  in  the  wood.  One  day  when  the  king 
— who  had  been  deceived  by  some  story 
trumped  up  about  the  disappearance  of 
Bertha — had  become  weary  of  the  hunt,  he 
passed  the  night  at  the  old  Reismiihle,  still 
pointed  out  hard  by  Ganting,  and  there  he 
was  startled  at  being  waited  on  by  a  maid- 
servant more  beautiful  than  any  being  he 
had  ever  beheld.  On  speaking  to  her  she 
told  him  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  England,  Bertha  by  name,  and  that  she 
had  been  cruelly  abandoned  in  the  forest, 
where  she  had  worked  as  a  servant  seven 
years.  Pepin  at  once  married  her,  and  she 
bore  him  that  boy  who  afterward  became 
Charlemagne. 

This  was  the  same  Bertha  who  was  called 
"  Bertha  with  the  large  foot,"  and  who  was 
celebrated  in  the  old  poem  Avhich  Mr.  Paulin 
Paris  discovered  in  1822,  "Berte  aus  grans 
pies."  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  ]u-overbs  about  thriftiness 
— "In  der  guten  alten  Zeit,  wo  die  Konigin 
Bertha  spann,"  "  Berta  non  fila  piu" — refer 
to  this  royal  servant-maid,  or  to  her  daugh- 
ter, the  mother  of  Roland,  or  to  the  queen 
of  Hugo,  in  Italy,  all  of  whom  were  celebra- 
ted for  industry,  and  one  or  the  other  of 
whom  ax)pears  on  old  coins  seated  on  the 
throne  with  a  distaft"  in  her  hand.  Is  it  too 
c;vmical  or  too  skeptical  for  the  writer  hereof 
to  suggest  that  these  Berthas,  one  and  all, 
have  probably  been  successively  invested 
with  the  symbols  of  the  ancient  mother  of 
German  mythology,  Frau  Bertha,  •  whose 
chief  emblem  was  the  distatf,  and  that,  for 
all  these  legends  and  proverbs,  they  may 
have  been  neither  more  nor  less  thrifty  than 
other  princesses  of  the  period  ? 

At  Leutstettin  one  may  see  the  little 
church  which  holds  a  picture  of  three  holy 
sisters — Ainbeth,  Fiirbeth,  and  Gcwirbeth^- 
near  an  altar  upon  which  rests  a  representa- 
tion of  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  most 
skillfully  carved  by  them  from  a  single  piece 
of  wood  in  an  ancient  time  not  fixed.  It 
suggests  how  early  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  region  for  those  wood  carvings  for 
which  Oberammergau  is  now  so  celebrated. 
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i\jid  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  bring  you  to 
St.  Petersbrunu,  whoso  mineral  waters  are 
still  associated  Avith  sacred  le<;euds  of  heal- 
ing. A  beautiful  cliapel  stands  near  on  the 
spot  where  the  genius  of  the  fountain  was 
perhaps  invoked  in  ancient  times.  Then  wo 
come  to  the  beautiful  Starnberg  Lake,  which 
the  inliabitants  of  the  region  still  prefer  to 
call  the  "\Vurm-See,  a  name  which  they  con- 
nect with  a  gigantic  wurm,  or  dragon,  or  ser- 
pent, which  in  ancient  times  used  the  lake  as 
its  j)rivate  residence,  destroying  all  who  came 
near,  but  which  was  slain  by  some  sj)iritual 
relative  of  St.  George. 

Starnberg  is  for  the  most  a  fine  modem 
sea-side  town,  built  about  an  older  village 
whicli  nestled  near  the  old  castle  which  in 
1541  Duke  William  III.  built  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  structure.  Beautiful  villas  range 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  crown  every 
height.  Charming  little  chapels,  represent- 
ing every  variety  of  architecture — though 
with  a  general  leaning  toward  the  Italian 
styles — lurk  and  hide  in  every  wood.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  Munich  gentleman  who 
built  a  summer  residence  on  the  lake  re- 
garded it  as  essential  to  have  a  little  church 
on  his  grounds,  if  it  were  only  for  show,  for 
sometimes  they  seemed  too  small  to  hold 
even  a  small  family,  making  allowance  for 
the  Holy  Family  supposed  to  be  permanent- 
ly in  them.  I  confess  that  the  modern  char- 
acter of  the  houses  in  Starnberg  rather 
shocked  the  antiquarian  temper  with  which 
I  had  invested  my  mind  when  setting  out  to 
visit  the  Passion  Play,  and  I  took  more  in- 
terest in  listening  to  a  narrative  concerning 
a  beautiful  little  island  not  far  off,  called  the 
"Island  of  Roses."  This  island  was  ancient- 
ly the  seat  of  a  pagan  temple,  subsequently 
of  a  very  holy  chm'ch,  and  had  once  been 
sought  by  many  pilgrims  for  reasons  now 
somewhat  obscure.  The  waters  around  it 
are  like  crystal,  and  the  fishermen  of  the 
neighborhood  claim  that  they  can  predict 
the  weather  from  its  movements  and  its  ap- 
I)earance.  In  the  depth  of  these  clear  waters 
there  are  to  be  observed  strange  knobs  and 
blocks  of  carved  stone,  some  of  them  appar- 
ently the  remnants  of  some  really  fine  build- 
ing, and  the  fact  was  mentioned  in  an  interest- 
ing paper  by  Professor  Von  Siebold,  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  in  Munich 
in  1864.  On  the  island  are  the  ruins,  now 
almost  converted  to  trees  and  flowers,  of  an 
old  church,  which  records  show  to  have  been 
yet  standing  in  1760,  when  it  had  but  one 
little  window,  opening  to  the  north.  It  was 
then  quite  roofless,  and  had  been  built  pre- 
cisely upon  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  ruin. 
Formerly,  that  is,  there  lived  on  this  island 
a  fisherman  with  his  family,  who  had  inher- 
ited the  island  from  an  ancestry  that  had 
dwelt  there  through  two  hundred  years. 
These  last  ones  dwelt  there  in  complete  hap- 
piness and  in  Arcadian  simi)licity,  with  their 


miniature  meadow,  garden,  and  orchard 
around  them.  It  was  deemed  a  famous 
thing  among  the  cultivated  Munich  people 
to  secure  lodgings  in  their  pretty  cottage 
during  the  hot  season,  and  enjoy  their  fruit, 
and  the  delicious  salmon,  trout,  and  other 
fishes  with  which  the  Wurm-See  abounds. 
But  alas!  one  day — to  Avit,  June  29,  1849 — 
when  poor  Kugelmiiller  and  his  wife  had 
gone  to  church  to  honor  the  festival  of  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul,  they  returned  to  find  their 
happy  home  a  heap  of  ashes !  The  poor  isl- 
anders Avent  to  the  neighboring  village,  and 
King  Max,  hearing  of  the  incident,  offered 
them  a  fair  i>ri(;e  for  the  island,  which  thus 
l>assed  out  of  their  hands.  And  now  a  fine 
mansion  is  there,  and  the  island  a  flower 
garden. 

The  fish  of  this  lake  are  certainly  very 
fine,  especially  the  salmon,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  a  different  viand  at  three  different 
stages  of  its  existence;  and  called  in  its 
youth  Zilngel,  after  one  year  Niedling,  and 
later  (when  it  is  apt  to  weigh  seven  or  eight 
pounds)  Bodenrenke.  They  have  a  way  of 
dressing  it  and  trout  with  vinegar  and  oil 
in  cooking  which  makes  them  delicious. 
The  fishermen  live  in  a  sort  of  communistic 
way  in  Starnberg,  and  there  prevail  among 
them  many  of  those  customs  which  used  to 
be  well  known  at  Bridport  and  other  points 
on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  but  are 
now  almost  obsolete.  They  fish  together 
(each  paying  a  tax  of  thirty-four  kreutzers 
and  three  pennies  See-tax),  and  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  year  meet  and,  after  religious  serv- 
ice, divide  their  gains.  The  fishing  of  the 
lake  is  estimated  at  about  2000  florins  per 
annum,  which  is  equal  to  as  many  pounds  in 
real  value.  By  speaking  early  one  manages 
to  get  a  breakfast  of  fish  on  the  pleasant  lit- 
tle boat  by  which  we  sail  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  and  the  cooking  of  the  same  will 
occupy  just  the  time  that  one  is  observing 
the  beautiful  and  historic  villas  which  adorn 
the  lake  shores.  They  are  the  villas  not 
only  of  princes,  princesses,  and  barons,  but 
also  of  artists  and  literary  men.  The  Wurm- 
See  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  its  great- 
est width  is  four  miles;  but  along  the  most 
beautiful  part  it  is  narrower,  and  the  villas 
and  gardens  on  each  side  may  be  seen  with 
great  distinctness.  The  very  first  house 
that  we  observe  is  a  small  cottage  close  to 
the  water,  called  the  Villa  Prestele.  It  was 
built  by  Mr.  Carl  Prestele,  a  merchant  of 
Munich,  an  intimate  friend  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner, the  composer,  who  has  often  been  his 
guest  at  this  lake-side  residence,  in  which 
he  j)roduced  "  The  Meistersinger."  Almost 
adjoining  it,  and  also  close  to  the  water,  is 
the  Villa  Ainmiiller,  which  was  until  his  re- 
cent death  the  house  of  Maximilian  Ainmiil- 
ler, the  artist  of  stained  glass,  who  has  made 
the  celebrity  of  the  Munich  factory,  of 
which  he  was  superintendent.      Gleaming 
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from  an  embowered  hill  we  see  the  villa  of 
Prince  Carl  of  Bavaria.  But  perhaps  tlie 
most  beautiful  of  these  exquisite  summer- 
houses  is  tlui  Villa  Mayer  von  Mayerfels,  on 
whose  charming  grounds  we  discover  a 
Gothic  chapel  of  perfect  architecture,  and 
on  the  extreme  left,  near  the  water,  a  min- 
iature church,  built  entirely  of  tree  bark. 
Farther  on  yet  is  seen  the  more  substan- 
tial and  venerable  Chateau  Possenhofeu,  its 
woody  park  inclosed  with  a  low  castellated 
wall.  Here  were  born  the  ex-Queen  of  Na- 
ples and  the  present  Empress  of  Austria, 
and  here  now  resides  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria.  But  meanwhile,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  we  have  been  observing 
the  stately  towers  of  the  old  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Bavaria, 
where  also  the  present  king  passes  much  of 
his  time.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  beauti- 
ful hill,  around  whose  base  a  leafy  glen 
stretches,  wherein  Lola  Montez  found  her 
paradise.  Chasing  every  butterlly  that  shim- 
mered on  her  wayward  path  —  whether  it 
were  a  bright-winged  insect,  an  alluring 
pleasure,  or  a  doting  king — dis2)orting  her- 
self in   the  crystal  waves,  or  darting  over 


dashing  through  the  forest  on 
the  wild  steed  that  seemed 
to  embody  all  the  sparkling 
wickedness  of  his  rider — iho, 
child  of  a  destiny  wild  and  sad 
found  here  the  momentary  ful- 
lillment  of  her  fairest  dream, 
until  the  fairy  gifts  all  turned 
to  dust,  and  left  her  an  out- 
cast. The  miserable  attic  in 
New  York  where  a  haggard, 
friendless  adventuress  gasps 
and  dies  was,  after  all,  the 
gruming  death's-head  hid  be- 
neath the  bloomy  beauty  of 
Luftschloss-Berg. 

Meanwhile  lovely  hamlets 
here  and  there  are  traceable 
on  the  hill-sides,  as  if  they  had 
been  put  there  by  the  score  of 
artists  who  dwell  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  purelj^  decorative 
purposes.  I  find  an  entertain- 
ing member  of  that  fraternity 
on  his  way  to  the  Passions- 
Spi(d,  who  tells  me  about  the 
hamlets :  how  an  old  and  co- 
lossal beech  -  tree  gave  its 
name  to  little  Assenbuch — a 
tree  that  had  a  stairway  to 
the  top,  and  a  balcony  to  look 
from,  and  which  was  believed 
to  have  b(Km  planted  by  some 
saint  in  the  early  days  of 
that  region;  and  Aufkirchen, 

seat  of  an  ancient  Augustin- 

ian  lios])itium,  with  its  little 
Oriental  steei)le,  the  way  lead- 
ing up  to  which  from  the  margin  of  the 
water  has  fourteen  representations  of  the 
Way  of  the  Cross,  according  to  those  of  Al- 
bert Diirer  at  Nuremberg.  They  were  ])laccd 
there  by  the  piety  of  the  Russian  princess 
Mary  Narischkin,  who  died  in  Munich  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  who  had  a  venera- 
tion for  a  particular  jncture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  church.  Near  this  village  the 
noble  landscax^e  artist,  Carl  Nottman,  passed 
most  of  his  time,  with  out-look  full  on  a  glo- 
rious Alpine  range ;  and  on  the  spot  where 
he  loved  to  sit  and  paint  the  See  and  the 
Alp  his  countenance  in  marble  still  gazes 
upon  them.  His  brother  artists  built  this 
beautiful  monument  tlie  year  after  his  deatL 
in  1850.  One  of  the  finest  situations  is  the 
height  near  Ambach,  where  the  pleasant 
home  of  Hackliinder,  the  author,  may  be  seen, 
and  where  there  is  a  quaint  little  church 
perched  on  a  hill-top,  which  looks  like  some 
white  angel  watching  from  above  over  the 
dwellers  beneath.  And  all  tlie  time  I  have 
been  but  dwelling  on  the  foreground  of  the 
l)icture  before  us — for  all  the  time  an  .im- 
mense range  of  snowy  Alpine  summits  has 
been  shining  on  our  entire  front   horizon. 
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From  the  modorate  Iu'i<;ht  of  Blombori;-  on 
our  left  tlie  highland  curves  in  a  long  sweep, 
Avhose  highest  point  is  the  BenediktenAvard, 
near  6000  feet,  then  stoops  a  little  to  leap 
np  into  the  noble  pillars  that  stretch  away 
to  the  south  —  Dreithorspitze,  Teufelsgrat, 
Hochwanner,  Hohe  Blassen,  Alpspitze,  Hol- 
thal,  all  over  eight  thousand  feet  high,  cul- 
minating m  the  mighty  crest  of  the  Zugvspitzo 
(9069  feet),  where  it  breaks,  the  nndercurve 
of  this  vast  mountain-billow  being  a  sweep 
downward  of  at  least  live  thousand  feet.  The 
whole  etfect  is  as  if  some  storm-driven  sea, 
•whose  waves  reached  the  sky,  had  been  bid- 
den by  the  gods  to  stand  fast  forever,  and  the 
foam  of  their  wild  crests  to  survive  in  the 
far-liashing  snow.  All  this  range  of  mount- 
ains is  beautifully  reflected  in  perfect  outline 
in  the  clear  lake,  even  with  the  tiny  villages 
at  their  feet  or  nestling  on  their  sides ;  and 
there  were  no  end  to  the  enchantment  did 
not  our  little  bell  sound,  and  the  boatman 
come,  rope  in  hand,  to  remind  you,  who  are  so 
sure  to  be  in  his  way  with  his  "  Bitte,  mein 
Herr,"  that  you  have  reached  Seeshaupt. 

The  country  around  Seeshaupt  evidently 
looks  ujion  the  Oberammergau  affair  as  a 
good  thing,  and  desires  to  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  it.  Besides  the  half  dozen  long  stages 
— each  holdmg  sixteen — which  Herr  Moesl 
has  provided  for  those  who  have  placed 
their  fortunes  in  his  hands,  there  are  hang- 
ing around  queer  old  wagons  of  such  de- 
grees and  varieties  of  shape  that  the  expla- 
nation of  them  would  require  a  Darwin  of 
Tehicular  evolution.  The  horses  and  drivers 
seem  part  of  them,  and  each  turn-out  suggests 
a  habitat  of  its  own.  Having  brought  these 
carriages  to  the  wharf,  the  securing  of  un- 
provided i)arties  to  employ  them  to  go  the 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  of  mountain  road 
is  relegated  to  brisk  competition.  Each 
X^rivate  vehicle  will  demand  ten  times  as 
much  as  we  who  have  through  tickets  have 
to  pay;  and  it  had  an  ugly  look  that  our 
regular  teams  started  off  with  two  or  three 
places  unoccupied,  compelling  a  couple  of 
Englishmen  and  several  other  foreigners  to 
engage  the  costly  private  ones. 

The  way  lies  through  enchanted  land. 
While  almost  above  us  hang  the  peaks  of 
snow,  the  fields  through  which  we  pass  are 
fairly  carpeted  with  flowers.  Knightspur, 
chamomile,  buttercup,  everlasting,  pimper- 
nel, bluebell,  pojipy,  and  the  blue  corn-flow- 
er  standing  amidst  the  flax — the  flower  in 
which  the  kindly  field  fairy  best  loves  to 
disguise  herself — x)aint  the  fields  with  won- 
drous hues ;  and  the  peasant  youths,  who  use 
green  in  their  dresses  almost  as  a  uniform, 
decorate  their  hats  and  jackets  with  these 
wild  flowers  until  they  seem  to  be  bits  of 
the  landscape  moving  along  the  road. 

The  relation  between  the  country  folk  of 
this  region  and  their  religion  is  represented 
in  the  resemblance  of  their  churches  to  the 


cottages  surrounding  them.  As  we  go  far- 
ther toward  the  Tyrol  the  churches  do,  in- 
deed, have  perched  upon  thi'ir  bteeples  the 
round  and  pointed  spire  of  the  mosque ;  but 
this  is  an  unrelated  appendage  to  the  nor- 
mal architecture  of  the  church,  which  is  sim- 
ply a  square  cottage,  with  another  just  like 
it,  narrow",  and  elongated  into  a  tow  er.  The 
church  is  simply  the  common  home  of  the 
l)eople,  built  larger  than  the  private  resi- 
dence, and  w4th  a  tower  for  a  directing 
landmark,  but  in  every  way  suggestive  of 
the  every-day  life  of  the  peasantry.  On  its 
walls  there  are  often  elaborate  frescoes  of 
sacred  forms,  and  these  are  found  even  in 
greater  number  and  extent  on  the  fronts  of 
the  cottages.  Inside  of  some  of  the  chiu"ch- 
es,  which  I  had  time  to  enter  w^ien  we 
paused  in  villages,  there  was  no  spot  which 
was  not  covered  with  cheap  and  tawdry  or- 
namentation. In  the  corner  there  was  some- 
times a  little  representation  with  clay  fig- 
ures of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  homage 
of  the  Magi,  or  of  the  Three  Kings.  On  the 
chui'ch  towers  there  are  usually  large  dials, 
but  no  clocks.  Now  and  then  one  saw 
strange  drawings  over  the  house  doors — fig- 
ures of  women,  circles,  inscriptions — much 
less  suggestive  of  Christian  subjects  than  of 
those  charms  and  runes  which  Maunhardt 
shows  to  have  been  i)laced  over  the  abodes 
of  men  in  pre-Christian  times  as  a  protection 
against  demons.  Near  a  large  and  highly  col- 
ored crucifix  on  the  road-side  stood  a  heavy 
and  ancient  stone  cross,  Greek  and  formee, 
and  with  no  figure  upon  it.  One  road-side 
j)ieta  was  scrawled  over  with  names  as 
thickly  as  the  walls  of  Shakspeare's  house. 

We  halted  in  the  village  of  Habach,  whose 
houses  are  much  like  those  of  Swiss  villages, 
and  have  cherry-trees  trained  against  their 
front  walls.  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock 
when  we  alighted  at  that  old  hostelry.  In 
its  chief  room  the  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment were  just  finishing  their  dinner.  There 
were  four  men  and  several  women ;  and 
when  they  had  concluded  their  meal  they 
all  arose  simultaneousiy,  and,  marching  in 
procession  out  into  the  centre  of  the  room, 
some  yards  from  where  they  had  been  eating, 
they  began  to  chant,  or  rather  to  whine,  their 
thanksgiving.  With  monotonous  unison, 
never  varying  from  the  note  first  struck, 
they  sang  their  grace  for  about  two  minutes, 
and  during  it  they  looked  on  us  with  a  curi- 
osity equal  to  our  ow^n,  two  of  the  women 
even  laughing  the  while.  On  the  wall  of 
the  tap-room — where  the  most  ingeniously 
bad  beer  was  dispensed  to  us — was  a  picture 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which 
were  represented  three  persons  enveloped 
in  flames,  their  arms  piously  crossed  on  their 
breasts.  Above  the  cross  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Gelobt  sei  Jesus  X'." 

As  we  approached  the  village  of  Murnau, 
where  we  were  to  dine,  there  was  an  mti- 
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mation  that  we  should  find  enough  to  drink,  ( 
at  least,  given  in  the  appearance  of  four  co- 
lossal beer-casks  on  c,  hill-side,  where  they 
had  been  placed,  as  was  explained  to  me,  in 
order  that  the  beer  in  them  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  sun  and  aii\  The  walls  of  our 
dining-room  at  Murnau  were  covered  with 
the  emblems  and  ornaments  of  the  chase. 
I  counted  no  fewer  than  250  jiairs  of  horns — 
stag,  roe,  chamois — and  the  hat-pegs  were 
does'  feet.  On  the  same  walls  were  stuffed 
specimens  of  more  than  twenty  varieties  of 
wild  birds.  I  confess  that  as  I  sat  down  to 
diujier  these  peculiarities  of  the  room  engen- 
dered in  me  a  vision  of  venison;  but  the 
courses  were :  1,  soup  made  of  calves'  liver 
cut  up  into  little  i)ellets ;  2,  boiled  veal ;  3, 
kalbsbrat  with  salad;  4,  fish  (with  a  mys- 
terious vealy  taste).  However,  this  carni- 
veal  only  cost  as  much  as  twenty  cents. 

After  dinner  I  took  a  walk  to  the  summit 
of  a  hill  near  by,  called  the  Four  Lindens. 
These  trees  are  evidently  quite  old,  and  they 
are  planted  at  the  corners  of  an  exact  square, 
some  twenty  feet  apart.  Between  them,  in 
the  centre,  is  a  large  crucifix,  the  figure  upon 
which  is  of  life  size,  and  its  wounds  painted 
with  ghastly  effect.  The  view  connnanded 
by  this  summit  is  of  great  beauty,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  Murnau  is  always 
under  embarrassment  to  accommodate  the 
strangers  who  flock  there,  especially  in 
summer.  All  around  the  hill  the  children 
of  the  village  were  jdaying,  and  l)eautiful 
children  they  are.  Lord  !  to  think  that  these 
little  girls  will,  under  the  pitiless  wand  of 
toil,  be  transformed  into  just  such  yellow 
and  ugly  women  as  these  which  I  see  along 
the  road,  sometimes  walking  with  heavy 
burdens  by  the  side  of  men  carrying  nothiug 
at  all! 

Again  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  and  aft- 
er winding  near  some  green  meadows,  we 
fairly  penetrate  the  mountains.  Our  way 
lies  for  a  time  beneath  a  Gothic  roof  of  slen- 
der firs,  through  which  the  sunshine  falls  as 
a  spray.  Deeper  and  deeper  become  the 
shadows  of  the  premature  twilight  cast  by 
the  mountains  around  us.  The  music  of 
cataracts  begins  to  sound  upon  our  ears,  oc- 
casionally blending  its  tenor,  treble,  and 
bass  into  wild  and  fitful  chords.  A  dwarfish 
musician,  whom  we  meet  in  a  very  lonely 
spot,  only  needed  a  pipe  instead  of  his 
wheezy  accordion  to  pass  for  the  rude  Pan 
of  that  weird  solitude.  His  feeble  music  is 
lost  in  the  roar  of  cascades ;  but  we  give 
him  some  trifling  coins,  and  his  gentle 
"  Grazia"  reminds  us  that  we  are  nearing  the 
silvery  gate-ways  of  the  South.  Farther  on, 
as  we  are  all  climbing  on  foot  a  long  lull,  we 
pause,  one  after  the  other,  to  observe  a  small 
wooden  cross  of  the  kind  which  always 
marks  the  spot  where  some  event  has  oc- 
curred. On  a  tablet  at  the  head  of  this  one 
is  the  record : 


"  On  the  13th  October,  1S66,  the  upright  Alois  Pfaus- 
ler,  of  Oberammergau,  suddenly  died  on  this  ajot. 
R.  I.  P."  T 

On  the  same  tablet  was  a  rough  picture  of 
the  coach  from  which  the  dj^ing  man  was 
removed,  and  of  his  form  on  the  ground  with 
friends  around  it.  Above  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child ;  beneath  a  wire  with  beads,  one  of 
which  passed  along  means  a  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  poor  Pfausler's  soul.  So  much  the 
Catholics  of  our  party  award ;  and  those  of 
us  who  did  not  pass  a  bead  were,  I  think, 
separated  as  goats  from  sheep  in  the  minds 
of  the  priests  accompanying  us. 

Each  hamlet  through  which  we  pass  has 
its  Maienbaum — a  long  pole  a  huudi^ed  feet 
high,  with  alternate  blue  and  white  stripes 
coiling  around  it.  This  May-tree  or  May- 
pole is  intersected  by  seven,  or  sometimes 
nine,  bars,  beginning  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  running  to  the  top,  which  is 
adorned  with  streamers.  On  these  trans- 
verse bars  there  are  various  emblems  and 
figures  whose  significance  is  mysterious. 
Thus  in  the  Maienljaum  of  Murnau  there 
are  on  the  lower  bar  a  small  tree,  and  a 
nail  with  circular  knob  ;  on  the  next  a  small 
house ;  higher  still  a  horseshoe  and  a  Avheel 
on  one  side,  a  hammer  crossed  by  i)incers 
and  a  broom  on  the  other;  then  come  a 
plane,  a  cup,  and  a  cock ;  an  inverted  pyra- 
mid, a  circle  pierced  by  a  line,  and  a  heart ; 
on  the  toi)niost  bar  a  pot,  a  bee-hive,  a  lad- 
der, and  a  cross.  The  archaeology  of  the 
May-tree  has  hardly  yet  been  adequately 
comprehended  even  by  the  German  mythol- 
ogers,  though  it  is  stoutly  maintained  to  be 
a  relic  of  tree  -  and  -  serpent  worship,  the 
stripe  coiling  around  it  recalling  (I  su^ipose) 
tlu;  seriient,  as  that  of  the  barber's  pole  re- 
calls the  ^sculapian  serpent  of  the  leech's 
sign. 

Whether  this  be  the  remote  origin  of  the 
May-pole  or  not,  Ave  know  that  for  a  long 
time  it  Avas  a  phallic  object,  and  that  its 
decorations  were  SJ^nbols  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses.  The  pagan  symbols  Avere  cA^ent- 
ually  cither  replaced  by  those  of  Christian- 
ity or  given  a  Christian  significance — as 
AAiiere  the  hammer  of  Thor  was  at  one  time 
cunningly  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  or  else  designated  as  the  hammer 
Avith  which  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  in  early  times  that 
idea  of  the  successiA'e  "  stations  of  the  cross" 
iuA-ested  the  ]\Liy-tree.  In  that  of  Murnau 
the  tree  on  the  lower  bar  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  conventional  oUa'c  of  church 
pictures,  and  between  it  and  the  cross  on 
the  topmost  bar  we  have  the  cock,  the  cup, 
and  the  sacred  heart — all  connected  Avith 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  The  horseshoe  and 
the  broom  plainly  date  from  the  associa- 
tions of  Walpurgis-night,  the  time  of  the 
May-pole  festivities,  when  the  witches  ride 
on  brooms,  and  are  held  at  bay  by  the  horse- 
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shoe.  A  very  accomplished  lady — a  dangb- 
ter  of  the  lato  artist  Aiiimiiller,  and  Avilo  of 
the  Anu'riean  artist  Uavid  Neal — told  me 
tliat,  during  a  spring  "vvhich  she  passed  in 
one  of  the  highland  villages,  she  was  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  lignres  on  the 
Maienbaum  were  placed  there  by  the  village 
mechanics  to  commemorate  their  achieve- 
ments in  having  climbed  to  the  ])oints 
where  those  figures  appeared.  The  carpen- 
ter, having  reached  a  certain  high  limb, 
wonld  set  a  plane  there ;  for  the  tree,  what- 
ever its  history,  has  now  become  the  cen- 
tre and  means  of  annual  village  sports. 
The  young  men  collect  around  it  on  May- 
day, and  each  tries  to  climb  it  —  a  feat 
which  in  itself  is  not  very  easy,  and  which 
is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
each  tries  to  get  uj)  first  and  to  pull  down 
competitors.  When  the  first  bar  is  reached 
it  requires  a  good  hold  with  the  knees  to 
reach  the  next,  especially  with  others  tug- 
ging at  one's  heels;  and  if  any  one  slips 
back  he  carries  all  beneath  him  to  the 
ground.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  con- 
siderable purses  of  money  are  placed  at  va- 
rious points  on  the  pole  to  reward  those 
who  first  reach  them.  On  the  top  bar  there 
is  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  florins. 
This,  however,  wonld  account  for  only  a 
few  of  the  things  hung  on  the  bars.  On 
May-day  the  tree  is  festooned  with  green 
branches  by  the  innkeeper,  near  whose  door 
it  is  generally  found,  and  whose  special  task 
it  is  to  keep  the  pole  in  good  rex)air,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  custom  it  brings  to  his  es- 
tablishment. Every  festivity,  religious  or 
other,  in  Bavaria  is  associated  with  the  an- 
ciently sacred  trees.  When  a  new  house  is 
completed,  and  the  last  nail  driven  into  it, 
the  workmen  who  have  been  engaged  upon 
it  immediately  stick  a  young  birch  or  fir 
sapling  in  the  roof  above  it ;  and  during  the 
first  day  in  which  it  stands  there  they  are 
at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  without  restraint 
at  the  expense  of  the  i^roi^rietor  of  the  new 
house. 

The  last  point  at  which  we  halt  before 
reaching  Oberammergau  is  Ettal.  The  word 
Ettal  is  said  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Ethico 
and  Thale — that  is,  the  vale  of  Ethicus,  a 
once  famous  hermit,  who  dwelt  there  about 
the  year  800.  According  to  the  legend  of 
the  cloister,  which  one  buys  for  three 
kreutzers  at  a  oootli  near  its  gate,  the  edifice 
owes  its  foundation  (a.d.  1330)  to  the  Kaiser 
Ludwig  IV.  This  potentate  had  gone  to 
Rome,  and  been  crowned  kaiser  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's ;  but  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  his  jealous 
rival  and  enemy,  gave  him  and  his  coun- 
try no  rest.  One  day,  when  in  Italy,  the 
pious  kaiser  was  in  a  chapel  consecrating 
himself  to  God  and  Mary,  and  invoking 
their  aid  amidst  the  turmoils  around  him. 
Suddenly  a  venerable  monk  stood  before 
him,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  little  image  of 


the  Virgin  and  Child  a  foot  high,  most 
beautiful  to  behold.  "  No  one,"  accord- 
ing to  the  chronicle,  "  could  behold  it  with- 
out saying,  '  Yes,  so  must  the  Mother  of 
God  have  looked  when  she  ascended  from 
the  earth.'"  The  monk  told  the  monarch 
that  if  he  would,  in  the  most  beautiful  vale 
of  his  country,  found  a  cloister  for  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  therein  set  np  this  im- 
age for  public  homage,  he  would  again  see  his 
country  nnitcid,  peaceful,  and  happy.  The 
kaiser  took  the  image  into  his  hands,  but 
when  he  looked  the  next  instant  for  the 
monk,  the  latter  had  vanished.  Ludwig 
then  began  his  journey  homeward,  bearing 
the  image  which  the  monk  had  given  him, 
but  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  vale  he 
should  select  for  the  cloister  he  was  to 
build.  However,  as  he  passed  through  the 
villages  along  the  Ammer,  he  raised  up  the 
sacred  image  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
devout ;  and  when  he  reached  the  pleasant 
vale  where  the  hermit  Ethicus  had  dwelt 
500  years  before — it  may  bo  in  that  very 
"  Witch  Den"  which  oiu'  di'iver  points  out, 
through  whose  damp  darkness  the  bleeding 
Christ  is  now  visible,  as  every  where  else 
— a  sign  was  given  him.  Near  a  large  fir- 
tree  which  stood  l)eside  the  road  Kaiser 
Ludwig's  horse  fell  forward  on  his  knees 
three  times.  The  monarch  recognized  in 
this  incident  a  sign  that  there  should  be 
located  the  new  Benedictine  cloister,  and 
there  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice 
himself,  taking  care  that  the  centre  of  it 
should  be  the  jioint  where  the  fir-tree  had 
stood.  Gradually,  in  subsequent  reigns,  the 
great  cloister  and  chui'ch  were  completed, 
and  it  harbored  a  large  number  of  Bene- 
dictines. 

As  we  were  apxiroaching  Ettal  we  heard 
the  music  of  its  magnificent  organ  sounding 
along  the  forest  aisles.  The  music  never 
ceased ;  and  as  wo  passed  out  of  sight  a 
sweet  JS^ytne  Eleison  from  Beethoven  floated 
with  us.  Between  Ettal  and  Oberammer- 
gau— only  a  few  miles  distant — the  stream 
of  foot-travelers  became  continuous;  and 
when  we  reached  the  village  the  stream  had 
widened  to  a  sea.  Our  stages  clashed  through 
the  street,  threatening  at  every  moment  to 
crush  somebody;  and  at  length  (about  half 
past  five)  we  alighted  at  a  dismal  inn.  Our 
first  care  was  to  search  out  and  claim  the 
several  lodgings  which  had  been  assigned 
to  us.  Mine  was  with  the  Langs,  whoso 
daughter  represented  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
play.  The  family  met  me  with  a  kindly 
welcome,  more  as  if  I  were  some  expected 
relative  than  one  for  whose  entertainment 
they  were  to  be  paid  ;  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  care  they  took  for  my  comfort. 
The  room  was  large  and  tidy,  and  its  walls 
covered  with  colored  prints  of  New  Testa- 
ment scenes.  Unhappily  that  large  feath- 
er-bed which  the  Germans  use  in  all  seasons 
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as  a  bed-coyering — generally  the  only  one — 
reaches  an  astounding  thickness  (two  feet  at 
least)  at  Oberammergau.  The  winters  are 
severe,  and  the  summer  so  hot  while  it  lasts 
that  the  Ammergauers  probably  regard  bed- 
clothes as  then  unnecessary ;  but  certain  it 
is  that  to  sleep  there  on  St.  John's  Eve, 
1871,  meant  a  chill  or  a  fever,  according  to 
one's  preference  to  sleep  without  covering, 
or  perspire  under  a  mountain  of  feathers. 
My  advice  to  those  who  at  the  same  transi- 
tional period  of  the  year  shall  come  to  sleep 
in  Oberammergau  is  to  remove  the  huge 
quilt,  substitute  therefor  their  clothes,  the 
Avindow-curtains,  a  bit  of  the  carpet,  and 
perhaps  the  shovel  or  boot-jack,  and  invoke 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  to  bless  the 
bed  they  lie  upon. 

But  it  is  late  before  we  get  to  bed  on  the 
eve  of  the  Passion  Play.  The  village  and 
its  motley  crowd  are  to  be  observed.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  elaborate 
frescoing  of  the  houses.  There  are,  perhaps, 
five  hundred  dwellings  in  the  village,  all  of 
them  unpretending  in  dimensions,  but  hard- 
ly one  of  them  is  without  a  brilliant  fresco 
in  front.  Sometimes  the  whole  front  wall 
of  the  house  is  covered  from  ground  to  tiles 
with  these  l^right-hued  pictures ;  and  how- 
ever humble  may  be  the  architecture  of  the 
dwellirg,  its  sacred  ornamentation  is  gen- 
erally the  work  of  a  real  artist.  Some  of 
these  frescoes  arc  passing  strange.  One  of 
them  actually  representing  Jesus  himself,  in 
the  attitude  of  Mary,  carrying  in  his  arms  a 
light-crowned  babe.  Another  recorded  some 
legend  which  I  could  not  make  out.  There 
was  a  Madonna  image,  of  the  Ettal  descrip- 
tion, hovering  over  a  cloister.  Tliis  cloister 
in  turn  hovered  just  over  the  waves  of  a 
lake,  above  which  it  was  sustained  by  angels 
at  its  corners.  On  the  shore,  in  front,  was  a 
bishop  with  crook,  and  not  far  olf  a  friar 
holding  a  lily  in  his  hand.  These  phenom- 
ena had  excited  the  interest  of  the -fishes, 
thirteen  of  which  were  visible  in  the  water 
gazing  up  at  the  angels.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  picture  the  artist's  name  was  signed — 
'^F.  Zwiiik,  1783." 

Strolling  beyond  the  confines  of  the  vil- 
lage, I  heard  strains  of  distant  music — the 
music  of  voices.  It  proceeded  from  a  high 
mountain  peak  which  towers  and  seems 
even  to  overhang  the  village.  This  mount- 
ain peak  has  been  a  landmark  for  our  eyes 
during  all  our  joiu-ney  since  noon.  One  would 
have  said  no  spur  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  was 
more  inaccessible ;  but  as  we  approached  it 
we  could  discern  three  crosses  uplifted  upon 
the  steep  height — crosses  which  seemed  yard 
high,  but  the  central  one  of  which  was  forty 
feet  high.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
a  miinnerchor  had  climbed  up  there  to  sing 
chorales,  which  could  be  faintly  heard  at 
some  quiet  points  lower  down.  The  voices 
were  very  sweet,  nay  spiritual,  as  if  falling 


from  the  sky.  To  pass  through  the  noisy 
main  street  of  the  village  after  listening  to 
that  fiir-oif  choir  was  to  realize  the  difference 
between  the  Ammergauers  and  the  majority 
of  their  visitors.  There  was  a  perpetual 
chatter  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and- 
some  of  the  groups  could  hardly  be  called 
orderly.  The  quantity  of  beer  drank  sur- 
passes all  estimates  of  imagination,  and  from 
the  aerial  chant  on  the  mountain  one  plunged 
into  an  atmosphere  filled  with  boozy  songs. 
It  was  odd  to  hear,  now  and  then,  scraps  of 
conversation  in  which  sacred  and  i^rofane 
things  were  blended.  "Last  night  I  was 
drinking  beer  with  Simon  Petrus,  and  he 
told  me,"  etc.,  exclaims  one ;  while  another 
mentions  that  some  Scrix)tiu'al  character — if 
I  remember  rightly,  Pontius  Pilate — has  late- 
ly been  troubled  with  rheumatism.  One  easi- 
ly falls  into  the  custom  of  the  village  of  call- 
ing these  personages  by  their  sacred  instead 
of  their  real  names,  and  I  caught  myself  men- 
tioning to  an  Englishman  my  belief  that  Mary 
Magdalene  made  the  excellent  coffee  I  had  for 
breakfast.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
Play  I  was  awakened  at  four  o'clock  by  the 
voice  of  singing.  Determined  that  no  day- 
beam  of  my  time  at  Oberammergau  should 
be  scpiandered,  I  hurried  out  at  that  early 
hour,  and  witnessed  a  curious  scene.  From 
every  road  and  by-way  the  peasantry  were 
pouring  into  the  village,  all  dressed  in  their 
gayest  costumes,  assisted  by  ample  wreaths 
of  green  leaves  and  flowers.  Some  were 
singing  as  they  moved  along,  others  had 
formed  themselves  into  groups,  and  stood 
singing  hymns.  Not  a  few  were  shouting 
roist('rers.  The  guis  wore  manifold  colors, 
but  the  young  men  were  more  gayly  plumed, 
and  their  jackets  were  fairly  sjiangled  with 
bright  buttons  made  like  silver  coins.  As 
many  various  costumes  as  could  have  been 
seen  on  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  were  to  bo  seen  in  this  little 
New  Jerusalem  of  the  mountains.  At  the 
inclosure  of  the  theatre  long  strings  of  wait- 
ing people  were  standing  already  at  the  va- 
rious entrances.  Multitudes  crowded  about 
the  many  booths  where  sausages  and  holy 
pictures,  prayer  -  books  and  di'eam  -  books, 
were  sold  indiscriminately.  All  the  wild 
and  dial^olical  lore  of  the  mountains  has 
been  wrought  into  cheap  stories,  plentiful- 
ly illustrated  with  sensational  wood  -  cuts, 
which  are  sold  for  six  kreutze*rs  each. 

At  about  six  o'clock  a  brass  band  paraded 
the  streets  performing  lively  airs,  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  regular  procession  of  men  and 
women  in  sombre  uniform,  as  well  as  by  a 
swarm  of  children  and  sight-seers.  After 
passing  to  and  fro,  as  if  wishing  to  collect 
the  people  together,  the  band  led  the  way  to 
the  church,  where  their  music  ceased  and 
the  organ  began.  Then  another  droll  scene. 
Many  of  those  who  were  to  perform  in  the 
Passion  Play,  especially  the  children,  made 
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their  appearance  on  the  streets  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Jerusalem,  and  the  vilhige  assumed 
for  a  time  the  aspect  of  a  j^rand  masquerade. 
These  characters  soon  disappeared  in  the 
church,  where  they  went  to  prepare  them- 
selves, by  pious  exercises,  for  their  sacred 
theatrical  duties.  Alass  was  sung,  and  some 
good  nnisic  performed.  The  little  church 
was  nuuh  crowded,  and  it  contained  the 
usual  mass  of  tawdry  ornaments,  pictorial 
daubs,  and  holy  dolls.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  it  to  me  was  the  presence  of  nine 
young  birch-trees  fastened  to  the  wall  (in- 
side), from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  apart,  and 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  In 
ancient  times  the  birch  gained  its  sanctity, 
aud  probably  because  of  its  gracefulness  and 
the  delicacy  of  its  leaves.  What  sacredness 
it  had  as  a  favorite  tree  of  the  gods  in  x)agan 
Germany  survives  now  in  the  forests  of  Bo- 
hemia, where  its  root  is  carried  about  to  se- 
cure the  bearer  against  wounds,  or  to  cure 
sterility;  in  Brandenburg,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  exterminate  caterpillars ;  in  the 
Oberland,  where  it  is  the  only  esteemed  light- 
ning-rod ;  in  Oldenburg,  where  bunches  of 
it  are  called  "  witch-nests,"  and  considered 
charms  against  the  evil-eye.  With  .these 
antecedents  the  birch  has  come  down  to  the 
Ammergau  of  to-day.  In  its  little  church, 
and  in  its  theatre  of  the  Passion,  we  sat  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  sacred  grove  amidst 
which  our  ancestors  worshiped.  There  are, 
I  have  heard,  some  corners  in  these  mount- 
ains where  the  peasant  who  has  a  fever  goes 
to  a  young  birch,  and  shaking  it,  says,  "Tree, 
a  fever  plagues  me ;  God  grant  it  pass  from 
me  to  thee !"  In  other  districts  one  subject 
to  cramp  takes  a  broom  made  of  birch  switch- 
es into  his  bed.  One  can  hardly  suppose 
that  in  any  region  where  the  school-master 
has  been  there  would  be  this  reverence  for 
the  birch.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  an- 
cient superstitions  are  always  found  surviv- 
ing longest  in  mountain  districts.  The  shut- 
in  physical  horizon  corresponds  with  an 
equally  narrowed  mental  horizon,  and  rail- 
ways avoid  mountain  districts.  One  has 
only  to  seek  it  long  enough  amidst  the 
mountains  to  come  fp.ce  to  face  at  length 
with  the  Stone  Age. 

The  birch  not  only  surrounds  the  inclos- 
ure  of  the  Passions-Spiel,  but  is  the  only  tree 
whose  boughs  are  cast  before  the  Christ  on 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Its  presence  is 
one  among  various  features  which  suggest 
the  origin  of  the  play  in  customs  far  anterior 
to  the  records  of  the  village.  The  story  has 
been  often  told  of  how,  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago,  a  pilgrim  came  to  some 
sacred  festival  in  the  village,  aud  brought 
with  him  a  devastating  plague;  of  how, 
when  one  lay  dead  or  dying  in  every  house, 
the  villagers  nnited  in  a  holy  vow  that,  if 
they  were  spared  further  ravages,  they  would 
every  tenth  year  represent  thus  solemnly 


the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  and  how 
immediately  the  scourge  was  removed,  even 
those  who  lay  sick  recovering.  But  though 
the  Ammergauers  do  not  care  to  look  back 
of  this  entry  in  their  records  for  the  origin 
of  their  play,  the  legend  itself  suggests  that 
there  was  already  some  previous  festival 
there  to  attract  the  pilgrim  who  brought 
them  such  woe.  May  it  have  been  that 
previously  Oberammergau  had  persevered 
in  some  old  pagan  festival  which  had  ^lassed 
out  of  other  x)laces,  just  as  it  now  preserves 
the  Miracle  Play  which  has  ceased  elsewhere? 
Professor  Von  Loher,  keeper  of  the  royal 
archives  at  Munich,  informed  me  that  there 
is  some  evidence  that  far  away  in  pagan 
times  Oberammergau  was  a  chief  centre  of 
those  earliest  dramatic  performances  which 
celebrated  the  deeds  of  prehistoric  heroes 
and  the  allegories  of  the  gods.  Mr.  Karl 
Blind,  a  careful  student  of  German  antiqui- 
ties, traces  the  origin  of  the  Miracle  Play  to 
the  "  chanted  dances"  by  which  the  Teutons 
used  to  represent  the  struggle  between  Life 
and  Death  in  Nature,  which  embodied  the 
Resurrection  idea.  "There  was,"  he  says, 
"  an  allegory  about  the  '  Expulsion  of  Win- 
ter,' who  is  killed  and  buried  with  regular 
pageantry,  and  the  •  Advent  of  Summer,'  who 
comes  with  garlands  of  flowers,  triumphing 
over  Death  in  Nature — a  play  which  I  my- 
self have  still  seen  acted  by  German  children 
and  young  village  folk  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  emblems  and  typical  masquera- 
ding. That  may  be  looked  ui)on  as  an  em- 
bryonic di'ama  of  a  heathen  religious  char- 
acter. It  was  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  until  it  became  a  mere  child's 
amusement.  Various  other  ceremonies  and 
mummeries — customary  to  this  day  about 
midsummer-time  among  some  of  the  German 
peasantry — seem  to  have  a  strange  analogy, 
albeit  of  indubitable  heathen  origin,  to  Cath- 
olic rites  and  semi-dramatic  performances." 
It  is  well  known  that  the  early  Christians 
avoided  all  interference  with  such  pagan 
customs  wherever  they  could  modify  them 
into  association  with  the  sacred  names  of 
the  Church.  There  were  many  influences, 
such  as  the  amusement  fiu-nished  the  young, 
and  the  gains  brought  to  tradesmen,  which 
helped  to  keep  up  ancient  festivals  of  this 
kind  long  after  their  religious  origin  and 
significance  had  been  forgotten.  There  are 
probabilities,  therefore,  that  these  birches 
which  now  surround  the  scenes  of  Christian 
story  once  threw  their  light  shadows  with 
equal  friendliness  on  representations  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Baldur.  Such  dramas  were 
in  every  ancient  religion  the  only  Bible  of 
the  poor.  They  are  still  in  use  among  some 
North  American  Indians,  to  preserve  among 
them  the  tradition  of  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tives given  their  tribes  by  the  earliest  Cath- 
olic missionaries.  The  survival  of  the  Pas- 
sions-Spiel at  Oberammergau  has  been  assist- 
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ed  not  only  by  the  influences  I  have  named 
(it  being  as  lucrative  as  a  fair  to  their  ster- 
ile district),  but  also  by  the  fiict  that  the 
-specialty  of  the  village — ornamental  wood- 
carving — has  led  the  villagers  to  study  care- 
fully holy  figures  and  saintly  forms.  The 
one  art  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the  oth- 
er. The  very  children  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  helping  to  copy  the  conventional 
forms,  faces,  draperies,  of  Christian  art.  When 
not  working  they  get  u])  little  tableaux  to 
personate  saints  and  apostles.  Thus  this 
kind  of  representation  has  become  the  ani- 
mating soul  of  Oberammergau.  The  Jewish 
mother  of  old  hardly  looked  forward  with 
more  awe  and  hope  to  the  i^ossibility  that 
the  real  Messiah  might  be  born  in  her  home 
than  the  Ammergau  mother  to  the  vision  of 
a  dramatic  Christ  or  Madonna  being  born  of 
her  household.  The  persons  who  are  to 
represent  the  various  characters  are  selected 
by  the  voice  of  the  community,  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  they  fix  upon  the  most  pious 
man  for  the  Christ  and  on  the  most  avaricious 
for  the  Judas  of  the  play.  That  the  long 
presence  of  this  peculiar  institution  luis  ex- 
ercised a  potent  moral  influence  on  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  village  I  am  convinced. 
There  is  about  the  Ammergauer  a  gentle 
and  pious  air,  a  Samaritan-like  tendency  to 
pausi-<  with  total  strangers  and  ask  if  it  is 
well  with  them ;  a  religious  tone  in  every-day 
life,  which  suggests  that  the  holy  drama  in 
which  they  have  been  for  so  many  genera- 
tions absorbed  has  made  them  over  into  its 
image  and  likeness. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  boom 
of  a  cannon  sounds  from  the  mountain-side. 
A  series  of  low,  j)ortentou8  monotones  from 
the  orchestra.  A  gentle  rising  of  the  violins 
into  a  simple  adagio.  These  make  the  pre- 
lude of  the  somewhat  pastoral  overture,  re- 
minding one  of  the  earlier  style  of  Haydn. 
When  it  is  finished  a  chorus  of  about  fifteen 
young  men  and  maidens,  as  stately  as  any 
that  ever  graced  the  ancient  Greek  stage, 
inarch  out — part  from  the  right,  part  from 
the  left — and  stand  before  the  curtain,  their 
splendid  costumes  making  a  sort  of  rainbow. 
Their  long  locks  float  back  in  freedom,  and 
they  wear  brilliant  diadems.  They  sing  the 
prologue,  and  as  it  proceeds  one  detects  the 
hand  of  a  scholar,  if  not,  indeed,  a  poet  there- 
in. It  was  Dr.  Ottman  Weiss,  who,  remain- 
ing from  the  feenedictine  fraternity  of  Ettal 
as  a  teacher,  took  in  hand  the  older  form  of 
the  Miracle  Play,  and  (1843)  made  it  into 
the  present  ingenious  libretto.  (The  themes 
of  the  ancient  music  are  retained,  but  the 
composition  was  re-arranged  and  nmch  im- 
proved in  1860  by  Herr  Pfarrer,  of  Oberam- 
mergau.) Dr.  Weiss  expui-gated  all  gro- 
tesqueries  from  the  play,  abolished  the  devil, 
who  used  to  be  an  important  figure,  and,  in- 
deed, civilized  the  thing  too  much  for  the 
taste  of  the  antiquarian,  who  can  now  find  a 


rougher  but  more  quaint  old  play  of  the  kind 
starting  up  now  and  then  in  the  Tyrol. 

The  very  careful  account  of  Mii-acle  &ays 
generally,  and  of  the  Oberammergau  play, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  this  Maga- 
zine (January,  1871)  renders  it  unnecessaiy 
for  me  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  perform- 
ance which  I  witnessed. 

The  impressiveness  of  the  scene  of  the 
crucifixion  was  only  marred  whenever  any 
word  was  sjioken.  In  every  interval  of  ab- 
solute silence  the  scene  seemed  to  gather 
about  it  the  inaudible  voices  of  an  invisible 
host — of  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  of  the 
millions  who  had  lived  and  died  with  that 
form  ever  before  theii'  eyes — and  we  were 
encircled  by  the  cloud  of  witnesses. 

But  this  was  true  throughout :  the  tableaux 
represented  the  artistic  power  of  the  Passion 
Play.  Some  of  these  living  pictures  were 
grotesque.  Jonah  coming  out  of  the  paint- 
ed whale's  mouth  was  laughable.  An  old 
man  at  my  side  takes  a  tlraught  out  of  his 
long  stone  pot  of  beer,  and  remarks  the 
whale  looks  more  astonished  than  Jonah. 
But,  on  the  whole,  as  a  series  of  Bible  jnc- 
tures,  the  performance  was  very  eftective. 
Before  us  passed  the  scenes  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
Joab  and  Amasa,  foreshadowing  the  treach- 
ery of  Judas;  Jacob  receiving  Joseph's  coat, 
suggesting  the  cruelties  to  Christ ;  Abraham 
about  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  t5q:)ifying  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ ;  the  raising  of  Esther  and  hu- 
miliation of  the  haughty  Vasliti,  symboliz- 
ing the  downfall  of  Jerusalem ;  Adam  and 
Eve  tilling  the  earth  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  their  little  naked  sons  struggling  with 
briers,  suggesting  Christ's  bloody  sweat  in 
the  garden ;  Joseph  in  his  triumphal  chari- 
ot; the  persecution  of  Daniel  and  other 
prophets ;  Moses  smiting  the  rock,  lifting  the 
brazen  serpent ;  and  Israel  gathering  the 
manna — each  followed  by  a  related  scene, 
as  the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  his 
persecutions,  his  feeding  his  disciples  with 
the  manna  of  the  Last  Supjjer,  or  his  lifting 
up  on  the  cross,  like  the  brazen  serpent. 
These  scenes,  in  which  the  figures  and  col- 
ors of  Diirer,  Da  Vinci,  and  Wohlgemuth 
continually  passed  before  us,  held  all  spell- 
bound without  weariness  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  hours 
respite  at  noon  being  alone  tedious. 

Much  was  certainly  in  the  exquisite  frame- 
work of  nature  in  which  these  rich  Oriental 
pictures  were  set.  The  mountains,  fretted 
with  snow,  stood  solemnly  around  us.  The 
sun  was  rising  when  we  began,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  be  rising  all  the  morning,  purpling 
peak  after  peak,  and  falling  slowly  down  to 
us  along  a  stairway  of  summits  until  it  found 
another  dawn  in  the  deep  barbaric  colors  on 
our  stage.  The  tinkling  of  sheep  bells  just 
outside  of  the  inclosure  blended  with  the  vi- 
olins ;  the  larks  rising  in  the  air,  and  other 
songsters  sometimes  nestling  in  the  trees 
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about  lis,  miugled  their  glad  notes  with  tlie 
voice  of  the  chorus.  Butterflies  cauio  out 
of  the  iiehl  to  ackl  reality  to  our  flowers  of 
Paradise.  Nature  without  aud  withiu  fohl- 
ed  her  geuthi  arms  arouud  every  picture. 

lu  the  ui<ijht  I  sat  hite  at  my  wiudow  i>on- 
deriuo-  the  iuiport  of  what  I  had  seeu.  A 
flush  of  the  gloamiug  still  rested  on  the 
suow  of  the  uu)uutain8— the  after-<ilow  of  a 
day  that  could  uever  returu.  Ou  a  far-aAvay 
heijiht  shone  a  light  that  quickly  grew  to 
brilliancy.  It  is  a  St.  John's  fire — the  last 
surviving  symbol  of  Lohi  (Leuclit),  goddess 
once  of  all  earthly  fires.  Relegated  long  ago 
to  nether  lires,  her  supernal  torch  passed  to 
the  half-clad  prophet  of  the  desert.  That 
St.  John's  fire,  too,  is  the  after- glow  of  a 
day  forever  past.  What  Avill  the  pilgrim 
Avho  wanders  hero  in  the  next  century 
find  at  Oberammergau  ?  Not,  I  imagine,  the 
spoken  and  uttered  Passion  Play.  The  words 
and  acts  will  decrease  which  attempt  to  ut- 
ter the  ineffalde.  The  moving  silence  will 
increase,  and  therewith  those  old  cartoons 
of  the  mountain-side  will  increase  in  beauty. 
Nay,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  tableaux  may 
not  bo  inutated  elsewhere.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  arts  dwelt  in  every  temple ; 
and  there  may  be  a  period  when  they  will 
return.  They  will  return  just  in  the  pro- 
Y)ortion  that  bigotry  and  dissension  disap- 
l)ear,  and  when  the  soul  learns  to  love  the 


heroism  and  the  allegories  which  mark  its 
ascent,  and  which  art  can  ex}»ress,  rather 
than  dogmas  and  discords  hateful  to  every 
art.  No  history,  no  truth,  has  disclosed  all 
that  is  folded  in  it  until  it  has  bloonu^d  into 
beauty  for  eye  and  ear ;  for  our  senses  with- 
in and  thooC  without  correspond  as  harp- 
striugs  and  harp  ;  and  each  truth  will  sweej) 
<ivery  chord,  and  make  every  part  of  that 
mysterious  being  that  we  are  vibrate  with 
its  glory.  Where  art  comes  all  falsity  is 
separated,  all  coarseness  is  refined,  and  the 
ugliness  flies  away,  like  the  old  Ammergau 
devil,  who  was  dropped  because  he  could 
not  bo  made  picturesque  without  being 
made  attractive.  Hero  Avere  hundreds  of 
Protestant  people  admiring  even  the  action 
of  St.  Veronica — whose  handkerchief,  oflered 
to  Jesus  on  his  way  to  Calvary,  returns  to 
her  with  his  portrait  on  it — who  would  leave 
any  church  where  the  same  thing  was  pre- 
sented in  dogmatic  form.  Only  that  lasts 
which  can  charm.  The  more  the  Passions - 
Spiel  is  acted,  the  more,  as  I  believe,  will 
the  details  that  wound  s<intiment  disappeai- 
from  it,  even  as  they  now  begin  to  vanish 
from  the  memory  of  the  writer  hereof,  leav- 
ing the  vision  to  be  cherished  of  sky  and 
mountain  and  kindled  hearts,  all  weaving  a 
frame  for  the  glowing  jiictures  Avith  which 
the  lowly  peasants  devoutly  rehearsed  the 
ancient  story  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 


CMtnr's  f  iisij  Cjiair. 


IN  the  prefatory  sketch  to  Hawthorne's  "  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,"  that  pictm-e  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  repose  of  the  quaint  and  slumberous 
old  house  and  its  surroundings,  the  author  says, 
speaking  of  the  few  companions  who  invaded  the 
solitude  :  "Or  it  might  be  that  Ellery  Channing 
came  up  the  avenue  to  join  me  in  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion on  the  river.  Strange  and  ha])py  times 
were  those  when  we  cast  aside  all  irksome  forms 
and  strait-laced  habitudes,  and  delivered  our- 
selves up  to  the  free  air  to  live  like  the  Indians, 
or  any  less  conventional  race,  during  one  bright 
semicircle  of  the  sun.''  They  turn  their  boat 
from  the  Concord  into  the  shadowy,  sheltered  As- 
sabet.  The  little  stream  sleeps  along  its  course, 
and  dreams  of  the  shy  and  clustering  foliage, 
"But  botli  the  original  and  the  retlection  had 
here  an  ideal  charm ;  and  had  it  been  a  thought 
more  wild,  I  could  have  fancied  that  this  river 
had  strayed  forth  out  of  the  rich  scenery  of  my 
companion's  inner  world ;  only  the  vegetation 
along  its  banks  should  then  have  had  an  Oriental 
character. "  They  wind  along  the  lovely  solitude, 
startling  the  kingfisher  and  the  ducks,  and  at 
last  draw  up  tlieir  skitf  upon  the  grassy  shore, 
and  in  a  natural  bower  they  kindle  the  fire  for 
their  noonday  feast.  Tiiey  laugh  and  talk  as 
they  heap  the  fire  with  dry  wood  and  cook  their 
dinner.  "  So  amidst  sunshine  and  shadow,  rus- 
tling leaves  and  sighing  waters,  up  gushed  our 
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talk  like  the  bubbler  of  a  fountain.  The  evanes- 
cent spray  was  Ellery 's  ;  and  his,  too,  the  lumps 
of  golden  thought  that  lay  glimmering  in  the 
fountain's  bed,  and  brightened  both  our  foces  by 
the  reflection.  Could  he  have  drawn  out  that 
virgin  gold,  and  stamped  it  with  the  mint-mark 
that  alone  gives  currency,  the  world  might  have 
had  the  profit  and  he  the  fame.  My  mind  was 
the  richer  merely  by  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
there." 

These  words  describe  days  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  It  was  the  prime  of  the  transcendental 
epoch,  as  it  was  called,  in  New  England  :  the 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  political  renais- 
sance of  American  life.  Mr.  Emerson  was  lec- 
turing at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Boston,  speak- 
ing at  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Divinity  School 
anniversaries  in  Cambridge,  with  a  significance 
and  force  of  which  the  polished  elegance  of  Mr. 
Everett's  oratory,  then  the  most  fiimiliar  and  es- 
teemed, had  been  no  herald  whatever.  The  as- 
semblies at  Dr.  C 'hanning's  of  the  young  scliolars 
and  thinkers  were  ended  when  Hawthorne  and 
his  companion,  who  was  the  famous  doctor's 
nephew,  and  bore  his  name,  paddled  their  skift' 
up  the  Assabet.  But  the  circle  that  gathered 
about  Channing  was  the  source  of  the  new  ac- 
tivity. How  well  appointed  the  leaders  were 
was  already  apparent  in  the  debate  between  Mr. 
Rij)ley  and  Professor  Norton.      Brook  Earm, 
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whose  annals  are  now  so  faitRfally  written  in 
"Old  and  New,"  had  been  planted  in  seclusion 
near  the  placid  Charles,  and  Hawthorne,  one  of 
its  pioneer  settlers,  had  left  it,  and  married,  and 
settled  at  the  old  Manse.  Theodore  Parker  was 
preaching  to  his  country  parish  at  West  Rox- 
bury,  and  standing  witli  his  sling,  a  dangerous 
fvondeiir,  before  the  giants  of  Boston  Unitarian- 
ism.  Disturbing  doctrines,  as.they  were  deem- 
ed by  the  old  guard  of  conservatism,  were  heard 
on  every  hand.  Antinomianism  in  modern  guise 
was  suspected.  Here  was  a  woman  who  was 
probably  Ann  Hutchinson  come  ag:iin.  There 
was  a  man  who  troubled  to-day's  peace  as  Roger 
Williams  that  of  two  centuries  ago.  There,  too, 
were  pestilent  Quakers  and  Baptists  in  fresher 
forms  to  be  dealt  with.  And  while  the  reverend 
dons  were  aghast  at  the  new  seal  which  seemed 
to  .have  broken  over  Boston,  there  were  young 
men  and  maidens  who  discerned  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  time  the  dawn  of  a  millennium,  and 
who  fondly  fancied  that  daily  life  was  on  the 
very  verge  of  turning  out  to  be  a  i)erfect  poem. 

That,  indeed,  is  a  revelation  continually  made 
to  the  individual ;  but  it  is  inward  and  invisible. 
These  young  persons,  however,  anticipated  a  vis- 
ible descent — a  pali)able  heaven  ascending  and 
descending.  They  were,  i)erhaps,  iiner  JNliller- 
ites,  who  conceived  that  the  millennium  would  be 
effected  not  by  translation,  but  by  metamorpho- 
sis ;  not  by  soaring  to  another  s))here,  but  by  the 
sudden  change  of  this.  While  the  impulse  was 
at  its  height  it  was  felt  to  be  most  desirable  that 
it  slu  aid  have  an  organ.  A  journal  or  i)eriod- 
ical  of  some  kind  was  eagerly  jjlanned,  and  in 
July,  18U),  ajipeared  the  first  number  of  "77/e 
Dial :  a  INIagazine  for  Literature,  Philosojjhy, 
and  Religion."  It  was  issued  (|uartcrly,  and  they 
are  fortunate  who  have  a  copy  of  it ,  a  book  so 
interesting  and  valuable  both  for  itself  and  for 
its  signiticance.  Naturally  it  is  a  little  crude 
and  excessive.  There  is  some  consciousness  of 
the  trailing  garments  of  glory  in  which  the  elect 
are  clad.  Jiut  what  a  group  of  names  it  con- 
tains ;  and  of  what  a  i)rofound  and  humane  influ- 
ence*it  is  the  sign  I  JMr.  Emerson  and  Margaret 
Fuller  were  understood  to  be  the  active  editors. 
Theodore  Parker  and  George  Ri})lcy  were  con- 
tributors. A.  Bronson  Alcott  uttered  in  its 
pages  his  *'  Orphic  Sayings,"  in  which  the  skep- 
tics of  the  new  era  sneered  that  the  transcend- 
ental gibberish  culminated  ;  and  one  of  them  was 
long  (pioted  in  derision  as  solemn  nonsense. 
'*  The  popular  genesis  is  historical.  It  is  writ- 
ten to  sense,  not  to  the  soul.  Two  principles, 
diverse  and  alien,  intercharge  the  Godhead,  and 
sway  the  world  by  turns.  God  is  dual.  Spirit 
is  derivative.  Identity  halts  in  diversity.  Unity 
is  actual  merely.  The  jjoles  of  things  are  not 
integrated  :  creation  globed  and  orbed."  But  no 
nut  was  too  hard  for  tlie  cracking  wit  of  the  new 
birth,  and  apparent  obscurity  was  gladly  hailed 
as  ])resumptive  wisdom. 

Other  contributors  were  Williain  Henry  Chan- 
ning,  a  cousin  of  Hawthorne's  Ellcry — one  of  the 
I)urest  and  noblest  of  men.  He  had  an  apostolic 
fervor  of  elocpience,  the  ardent  devotion  of  a  new 
Peter  the  Hermit ;  a  spirit  which  could  not  tol- 
erate the  injustice  and  sorrow  of  society,  and 
protested  with  passionate  tenderness  against  so- 
cial and  theological  wrongs.  "The  evil  time's 
sole  patriot,"'  says  Emerson,  in  the  ode  which  he 


inscribed  to  him.  With  him  were  his  friend  and 
^Margaret  Fuller's,  James  Freeman  Clarke  ;  and 
John  S.  Dwight,  who  for  so  long  has  bee*  our 
chief  authority  in  the  highest  music  ;  and  Cliris- 
topher  P.  Cranch,  many  of  whose  finest  verses 
were  first  ])riiited  in  the  Dial;  and  Henry  Thp- 
reau,  whose  review  of  the  Report  upon  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  ^lassachusetts  first  revealed  the 
wonderful  eye  of  that  master  of  \\oods  and  for- 
ests ;  and  Frederic  Henry  Hedge,  still  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  of  American  scholars  and 
divines.  There  were  other  writers  whose  names 
are  less  familiar,  but  whose  contributions  to  the 
Dial^  in  poetry  or  prose,  have  a  fresh  grace  and 
delicacy  which  give  a  unique  charm  to  this  phe- 
nix  of  magazines. 

Hawthorne's  mention  of  Ellery  Channing  has 
naturally  brought  the  Dial  and  its  illustrious 
company  to  mind,  because  in  the  second  num- 
ber, that  for  October,  184:0,  two  years  before  the 
time  of  which  Hawthorne  writes,  Mr.  Emerson 
had  an  article  upon  "New  Poetry,"  in  which  he 
s))eaks  with  unstinted  praise  of  some  verses  which 
he  had  lately  seen  in  manuscri|)t ;  several  of 
which  he  quotes  in  i)roud  proof  that  "the  muse 
is  neither  dead  nor  dumb,  but  has  found  a  voice 
in  these  cold  cisatlantic  states."  They  were  the 
work  of  Hawthorne's  companion,  William  El- 
lery Chaiming,  nephew  of  the  great  Dr.  ('ban- 
ning. Emerson  and  Hawthorne  are  often  thought 
to  stand  together  at  the  head  of  our  American 
literature ;  and  they  are  certainly  illustrious 
sponsors  for  any  author.  Two  years  befoi'c 
Hawthoi'ne  had  written  that  his  mind  was  licher 
merely  by  the  knowledge  of  his  friend  Chan- 
ning's  genius,  Emerson  had  said:  "Here  is  ])o- 
etry  wliicli  asks  no  aid  of  magnitude  or  num- 
ber, of  blood  or  crime,  but  finds  theatre  enough 
in  the  first  field  or  brook-side,  breadth  and  depth 
enough  in  the  fiow  of  its  own  thought.  Here  is 
self-repose  which,  to  our  mind,  is  stabler  than 
the  Pyramids.  Here  is  self-respect  which  leads  a 
man  to  date  from  his  heart  more  proudly  than 
from  Rome.  Here  is  love  which  sees  through 
surface,  and  adores  the  gentle  nature  and  not  the 
costume.  Here  is  religion  whicli  is  not  of  the 
Church  of  England  nor  of  the  Church  of  Boston. 
Here  is  the  good,  wise  heart  which  sees  that  the 
end  of  culture  is  strength  and  cheerfulness.  In 
an  age,  too,  Avhich  tends  with  so  strong  an  incli- 
nation to  the  i)hilosophical  muse,  here  is  poetry 
more  intellectual  than  any  American  verses  we 
have  yet  seen,  distinguished  from  all  comj)eti- 
tion  by  two  merits — the  fineness  of  perception, 
I  and  the  poet's  trust  in  his  own  genius  to  that  de- 
gree that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  conventional 
imagery,  and  a  bold  use  of  that  which  the  mo- 
ment's mood  had  made  sacred  to  him,  quite 
careless  that  it  might  be  sacred  to  no  other,  and 
might  even  be  slightly  ludicrous  to  the  first 
reader." 

These  words  introduced  a  new  poet  to  the 
readers  of  the  Dial,  and  there  was  a  strong  de- 
sire to  see  his  verses  in  a  volume.  The  extracts 
which  Mr.  Emerson  made  from  the  manuscript 
seemed  to  many  most  thoughtful  readers  to  jus- 
tify his  i)raise  ;  and  in  184:3  ai)peared  a  thin  vol- 
ume, in  the  familiar  Boston  st\le  of  that  day — 
"Poems  by  William  Ellery  Channing."  By 
some  of  the  most  cultivated  and  critical  readers, 
and  by  persons  of  mark  and  genius,  the  author 
was  believed  to  be  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  poet 
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in  our  literature.  His  book  had  the  imprint  of 
one  of  tlie  great  publishing  houses  of  the  coun- 
try, Little  and  Brown  ;  yet  it  was  entirely  un- 
heeded by  the  reading  public;  almost  the  only 
notice  taken  of  it  was  a  few  gibes  from  Toe, 
which  were  unintelligible  to  his  readers,  because 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  author  he  ridiculed ; 
and  at  this  day,  probably,  no  one  who  reads  these 
words  knows  the  name  of  the  poet,  or  has  ever 
heard  of  his  poetry,  if  he  was  not  within  the  in- 
fluence ofthe  intellectual  revival  of  thirty  years  ago. 

In  the  mean  time,  within  that  generation,  how 
many  names,  then  unknown,  have  risen  into 
familiarity  and  into  fame  ?  Tennyson  had  been 
first  published  in  America  only  in  the  previous 
year.  Browning  was  scarcely  known.  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Lay  of  the  Brown  Eosary"  was 
circulating  in  manuscript,  and  her  works  were 
issued  in  two  volumes  in  New  York  a  year  or 
two  afterward.  JNIilnes  and  "  Barry  Cornwall"' 
were  published  in  Boston  a  little  later,  and  have 
had  their  day.  Since  then  the  newer  English 
names  have  been  written — Clough,  Morris,  Swin- 
burne, "Owen  Meredith,"  Matthew  Arnold,  Al- 
exander Smith — poor  fellow  !  so  madly  hailed, 
so  swiftly  contemned — Jean  Ingelow,  Adelaide 
Proctor,  Christina  Kossetti ;  while  at  home,  since 
those  days,  Emerson  himself  has  been  acknowl- 
edged as  a  poet ;  Lowell  has  taken  his  place 
among  the  major es ;  and  Bryant  and  Longfellow 
and  Whittier  still  sit  npon  undisputed  thrones. 
There  are  younger  names — Bret  Harte,  Stoddard, 
and  Taylor ;  and  Boker  and  Hay  and  Stedraan  ; 
and  the  newest  of  all,  Joaquin  IMiller ;  and  the 
"good  gray  poet,"  as  Mr.  W.  D.  O'Connor,  his 
most  loyal  admirer,  calls  him,  Walt  Whitman. 

How  many  who  know  all  these  names  know 
that  of  the  poet  who  was  most  valued  by  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries  ?  Since  the  early  vol- 
ume of  which  we  have  spoken,  ]\Ir.  Channing  has 
published  "  Boems,  Second  Series,"  "The  Wood- 
man," "Conversations  in  Rome"  (a  prose  vol- 
ume), and  "Near  Home"  (a  poem  in  blank  verse 
of  fifty  pages,  in  1858).  He  was  also  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Dial,  and  wrote  for  it  a  series 
of  letters  in  prose  between  the  Poet  and  the  Paint- 
er ;  and  during  most  of  the  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  visit  in  Europe,  the  author 
has  lived  at  Concord,  in  Massachusetts.  But  his 
books  have  failed  to  catch  the  public  ear,  al- 
though they  have  touched  many  a  private  heart. 
What  his  friend  Hawthorne  playfully  said  of  him- 
self, after  he  became  famous,  that  at  one  time  he 
was  the  most  unknown  author  in  America,  is 
still  true  of  this  poet.  Many  of  those  who  hailed 
his  first  song  are  gone,  but  none  who  ever  be- 
lieved him  to  be  essentially  a  poet  have  lost 
their  faith.  And  now,  after  many  years,  INIr. 
Channing  is  about  to  publish  another  poem. 
Favor  can  not  be  bribed  for  it,  nor  success 
bought.  But,  at  least,  if  the  fact  is  known, 
there  may  be  a  willingness  to  consider  the  claims 
of  an  author  so  modest,  and  who  is  wholly  free 
from  the  poetic  fashion  of  the  day.  The  man- 
nered intensity,  the  excess,  the  voluptuous,  sen- 
suous vein  which  have  become  so  familiar,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  tliis  cool,  remote,  pensive, 
careless,  sometimes  sadly  cynical  strain. 

In  quoting  a  few  illustrations  from  the  first 
volume  we  shall  remember  Hawthorne's  wish : 
"  Could  he  have  drawn  out  that  virgin  gold,  and 
stamped  it  with  the  mint-mark  that  alone  gives 


currency,  the  world  might  have  had  the  profit 
and  he  the  fame."  What  is  that  mint-mark? 
It  is  the  art,  the  form,  the  music  of  the  poetry. 
"I  don't  care  whether  he  has  sense,"  said  a 
great  critic,  speaking  of  a  young  poet;  "but 
has  he  melody  ?"  There  is  an  undeniable  care- 
lessness in  much  of  Channing's  verse,  which  in- 
evitably causes  obscurity ;  and  poets  are  not 
greatest  when  they  are  most  obscure.  Without 
the  instinct  of  form,  without  the  love  of  the  art, 
a  man  may  be  poetical,  but  he  is  not  a  poet. 
Nevertheless,  because  he  Mho  runs  can  not  read 
Browning,  for  instance,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
Browning  is  a  true  poet.  If  Channing  is  some- 
times rugged  and  halting  in  form,  and  difficult 
to  follow,  it  is  very  foolish  to  suppose  that  he  is 
therefore  not  worth  following.  He  seems  to  be 
so  intent  \\\)0\\  his  thoughi:  that,  like  a  mountain 
climber  resolved  to  i)luck  the  edelweiss,  he  will 
mind  no  shocks  or  bruises.  Poe  laughed,  and 
possibly  made  others  laugh,  at  him  ;  but  if  Poe  is 
slipping  out  of  mind,  is  it  not  because  of  the  very 
want  of  that  grave  sincerity  which  pervades  the 
poetry  of  Channing  like  the  resinous  odor  of  a 
pine  grove? 

It  is  refreshing,  also,  in  these  echoing  days,  to 
hear  a  strain  which  is  entirely  without  echo. 
Every  new  bard  is  apt  to  suggest  some  familiar 
strain.  Even  the  dialect  poetry  has,  as  ]Mr. 
Alcott  would  orphically  express  it,  an  evident 
genesis.  Certainly  we  need  not  require  that 
there  shall  be  no  sign  of  culture  in  a  new  candi- 
date for  poetic  honors,  and  that  he  shall  be  to- 
tally independent  of  the  influences  of  his  time. 
He  can  not  be  if  he  would.  The  subtile  spirit 
of  the  age  is  his  invisible  master,  and  without 
any  consent  or  care  of  his  own  he  will  show  the 
time  in  which  he  lives  and  the  influences  around 
him,  as  the  child  shows  the  family  likeness.  Yet 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  individual  are  none 
the  less  fresh  and  original  because  we  recognize 
the  general  resemblance.  Originality  is  not 
absolute  novelty — it  is  independence.  Again, 
Channing's  poetry  is  not  that  of  a  man  of  the 
world  in  the  usual  sense.  It  is  plainly  that  of  a 
shy,  solitary  recluse,  but  a  recluse  like  his  friend 
Thoreau,  who,  indeed,  was  especially  a  man  of 
the  world,  in  the  sense  of  an  observer  and  lover 
of  nature.  The  world  of  towns  and  social  con- 
ventions he  little  knew,  and  superbly  scorned  ; 
but  the  world  of  nature,  the  earth  and  the  heav- 
ens, bird,  beast,  and  fish,  the  lily  and  the  aster, 
he  knew  by  heart.  And  this  is  a  knowledge 
that  Channing  shares. 

But  thus  f;n-,  like  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit, 
we  have  it  all  our  own  way,  and  the  poet  must 
be  taken  upon  our  Avord.  Alas!  he  was  not 
taken  upon  that  of  Emerson  and  Margaret 
Fuller  and  Hawthorne.  But  he  shall  now  speak 
for  himself  to  a  new  generation  of  readers.  Here 
is  the  "Lover's  Song,"  full  of  exquisite  melody, 
it  seems  to  us,  and  of  the  deepest,  purest  feeling : 

"Bee  in  the  deep  flower  bellt?, 
Brook  in  the  cavern  dim, 
Fawn  iu  the  woodlaud  dells, 
Hideth  him. 
"I  hide  in  thy  deep  flower  eyes, 
In  the  well  of  thy  dark  cold  eye; 
In  thy  heart  my  feelings  rise, 
There  they  lie. 
"  Sing,  love,  sing,  for  thy  song 
Filleth  the  life  of  my  mind : 
Thou  bendest  my  woes  along 
Like  a  wind. 
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"Green  of  the  spring  and  flower, 
Fruit  of  the  summer  day, 
Midnight  and  moon-lit  hour, 
What  say  they  ? 

"Centre  of  them  thou  art, 

Building  that  points  on  high; 
Sun,  for  it  is  in  thy  heart, 
Will  not  die." 

Ill  this  that  follows,  too,  there  is  evidently  no  [ 
justification  for  what  we  said  of  an  occasional 
break  in  the  music.     It  floats  in  memory  like  a 
blossom  upon  the  air — the  delicate  expression 
of  one  of  the  airy  fine  fancies  of  which  every 
lover  and  student  of  nature  is  conscious. 
"  GIFTS. 
"A  dropping  shower  of  spray 
Filled  with  a  beam  of  light. 
The  breath  of  some  soft  day, 
The  groves  by  wan  moonlight. 
Some  river's  flow. 
Some  falling  snow. 
Some  bird's  swift  flight; 

"A  Slimmer  field  o'erstrown 

With  gay  and  laughing  flowers, 
And  shepherds  clocks  half  blown 
That  tell  the  merry  hours. 
The  waving  grain. 
The  spring  soft  rain — 
Are  these  thhigs  oursf"' 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Henry  Tlioreau — 
and  they  are  an  increasing  host — will  be  glad  to 
see  the  ample  recognition  of  him  by  his  friend 
Channing  in  "Near  Home  :" 

"Yes!  be  to  me  a  muse,  if  so,  that  thought 
Which  is  in  thee,  the  King,  that  royal  truth 
Spurning  all  commonplace  details  of  lie, 
All  far-fetched  harrowing  curb-stones 
Of  excise,  that  fit  men's  actions  to  their 
Consciences,  and  so  acliieve  content 
At  the  expense  of  honor:  all  low  hopes. 
Apologies  for  self  where  weakness  hides, 
^Vnd  those  worst  virtues  that  the  cozening  world 
Pimps  on  her  half-fledged  brood :  old  shells  and  worms 
That  saw  ere  deluged  Noah  at  the  plow — 
If  so,  e'en  in  its  faintest  radiation. 
Thy  abiding  faith  hi  God's  great  justice 
ilight  arise,  and  so  might  I  be  just, 
And  trust  in  him !'' 

And  again  : 
"I  see  Rudolpho  cross  our  honest  fields, 
Collapsed  with  thought,  cool  as  the  Stagirite 
At  intellectual  problems:  mastering 
Day  after  day  part  of  the  world's  concern. 
Still  adding  to  his  list,  beetle  and  bee— 
Of  what  the  vireo  builds  a  pensile  nest. 
And  why  the  peetweet  drops  her  giant  egg 
In  wheezing  meadows,  odorous  with  sweet  brake. 
Nor  welcome  dawns,  nor  shrinking  nights  liim  men- 
ace. 
Still  girt  about  for  observation,  yet 
Keen  to  pursue  the  devious  lanes  that  lead 
To  knowledge  oft  so  dearly  bought." 

In  the  following  stanzas  the  same  lofty  purity 
of  feeling  as  in  the  "Lover's  kSong"  is  almost 
unique  in  the  love  poetry  of  the  day  : 
"THE  PICTURE. 
"My  mind  obeys  the  power 

That  through  all  persons  breathes, 
And  woods  are  murmuring. 
And  fields  begin  to  sing. 
And  in  me  nature  wreathes. 

"Thou,  too,  art  with  me  here— 

The  best  of  all  design; 
Of  that  strong  purity 
Which  makes  it  joy  to  be 

A  distant  thought  of  thine." 

Such  manly  homage  is  uncommon  in  any  lit-  i 
erature.     The   same   vestal  loftiness   of  nature 
wotild  seem  to  have  inspired  these  lines  to  Una : 

"We  are  centred  deeper  far 
Than  the  eye  of  any  star, 
Nor  can  rays  of  long  sunlight 
Thread  a  pace  of  our  delight. 


"In  thy  form  I  see  the  day 
Burning,  of  a  kingdom  higher ; 
In  thy  silver  net-work  play  p 

Thoughts  that  to  the  gods  aspire;  • 

In  thy  cheek  I  see  the  flame  " 
Of  the  studious  taper  burn; 
And  thy  Grecian  eye  might  tame 
Nature's  ashed  in  antique  urn. 

"Yet  with  this  lofty  element 
Flows  a  pure  stream  of  gentle  kindness, 
And  thou  to  life  thy  strength  hast  lent. 
And  borne  profoundest  tenderness 
In  thy  Promethean  fearless  arm. 
With  mercy's  love  that  would  all  angels  charm. 

"  So  trembling  meek,  so  proudly  strong, 
Thou  dost  to  higher  worlds  belong 
Than  where  I  sing  this  empty  song: 
Yet  I,  a  thing  of  mortal  kind. 
Can  kneel  before  thy  pathless  mind, 
And  see  in  thee  what  my  mates  say 
Sank  o'er  Judsea's  hills  one  crimson  day. 
Yet  flames  on  high  the  keen  Greek  fire, 
And  later  ages  rarefies. 
And  even  on  my  tuneless  lyre 
A  faint,  wan  beam  of  radiance  dies. 

"And  might  I  say  what  I  have  thought 
Of  thee,  and  those  I  love  to-day. 
Then  had  the  world  an  echo  caught 
Of  that  intense,  impassioned  lay 
Which  sung  in  those  thy  being  sings. 
And  from  the  deepest  ages  rings." 

"The  evanescent  spray  was  Ellery's,"  says 
Hawthorne  ;  "  and  his,  too,  the  lumps  of  golden 
thought  that  lay  glimmering  in  the  fountain's 
bed,  and  brightened  both  our  faces  by  the  reflec- 
tion." Do  not  the  few  stanzar>  that  we  have 
quoted  seem  at  least  to  justify  his  words?  "These 
are  ])roper  manuscrijit  inspirations,"  says  Emer- 
son ;  "lionest,  great,  but  crude."  Yet  of  the 
contemplative  strain  whicii  is  so  characteristic, 
and  which  naturally  charmed  Emerson,  we  have 
given  scarcely  an  illustration.  Let  the  season- 
able lines  that  follow  show  the  sweet  mood  of 
intellectual  tranquillity  that  reveals  a  genius  mod- 
ulated, hai7)-like,  to  the  subtlest  influences  of 
nature.  They  are  lines  "  written  in  the  evening 
of  a  November  day  :" 

"  Thee,  mild  autumnal  daj', 
I  felt,  not  fpr  myself;   the  winds  may  steal 
From  any  point,  and  seem  to  me  alike 
Reviving,  soothing  powers. 

"  Like  thee  the  contrast  is 
Of  a  new  mood  m  a  decaying  man. 
Whose  idle  mind  is  suddenly  revived 
With  many  pleasant  thoughts. 

"  Our  earth  was  gratified : 
Fresh  grass,  a  stranger  in  this  frosty  clime. 
Peeped  from  the  crumbling  mould,  as  welcome  as 
An  unexpected  friend. 

"How  glowed  the  evening-star. 
As  it  delights  to  glow  in  summer's  midst. 
When  out  of  ruddy  boughs  the  twilight  birds 
Sing  flov.-ing  harmony. 

"  Peace  was  the  will  to-day : 
Love  in  bewildering  growth  our  joyous  minds 
Swelled  to  their  widest  bounds;  the  worldly  left 
All  hearts  to  sympathize. 

"  I  felt  for  thee— for  thee, 
Whose  inward,  outward  life  completely  moves, 
Surrendered  to  the  beauty  of  the  soul 
Of  this  creative  day." 

Amidst  the  verse  which  is  popular  at  tlie  mo- 
ment this  is  a  strain  like  that  of  ^Vordsworth  to 
the  devotees  of  Byron.  Yet  our  age  and  our 
taste  need  not  be  less  catholic  than  any  other, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  if  these  words  shall  lead  any 
lover  of  poetry  to  turn  to  the  new  poem  of  ^Nlr. 
Channing,  and  then  to  his  earlier  volumes,  and 
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to  reflect  whether  iu  counting'  up  the  treasures 
of  oiu-  litoratine  he  hud  iu)t  omitted  soinethhig. 

Tin;  Slimmer  of  1871  will  be  lon<;  known  us 
the  summer  of  disasters  to  travelers.  Indeed, 
they  have  been  so  ct)nstant  and  so  terrible,  and 
a])i)arently  so  needless,  that  those  who  must  trav- 
el have  undoubtedly  felt  more  than  ever  the  in- 
cessant peril  of  the  road.  The  explosion  of 
boilers  upon  steamboats  was  so  continuous  that 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  old  boilers  had^ven  out, 
and  nobody  was  wise  enough  to  know-Tt.  The 
melancholy  destruction  of  the  WcstjUld  ferry- 
boat at  her  wharf  in  New  York  was  echoed,  as 
it  were,  by  that  of  the  Ocean  Wave  at  Mobile; 
and  the  day  after  the  wanton  slaughter  upon  the 
Eastern  Ixailroad,  near  JJoston,  came  the  account 
of  the  Erie  catastrophe  in  Tenusylvania. 

lint  sinudtancously  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
facts  came  the  comedy  of  their  interpretation  in 
some  quarters.  Certain  well-meaning  but  very 
thoughtless  clergymen  improved  the  events  into 
special  judgments  and  warnings.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  general  intelli- 
gence such  treatment  of  railway  or  steamboat 
disasters  strikes  sensible  minds  as  the  Indian  ter- 
ror of  an  eclipse  seemed  to  Columbus.  An  in- 
telligent Christian  clergyman  saying  to  his  con- 
gregation that  the  explosion  of  the  Westjield,  for 
instance,  was  a  judgment  upon  Sunday  pleasure- 
parties  is  as  unpleasant  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion as  Cicero  complimenting  his  friend  Atticus 
upon  the  success  of  his  gladiators.  Was  Cicero, 
the  most  modern  of  the  ancients,  so  lost  to  what 
seem  to  us  the  common  instincts  of  humanity 
that  he  did  not  perceive  the  enormity  of  keeping 
a  band  of  gladiators  ?  Are  these  good  people  of 
to-day  not  aware  of  the  discredit  they  bring  upon 
religion  by  declaring  the  explosion  of  a  rotten 
boiler  to  be  a  sign  of  the  Divine  wrath? 

The  Easy  Chair  knew  one  worthy  man  who, 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  explosion  of  the  West- 
Jield,  WHS  driving  in  his  wagon  to  church.  The 
horse  stumbled  and  fell,  the  wagon  was  thrown 
into  a  ditch,  and  the  good  man's  leg  was  broken. 
As  he  sat  in  his  chair  some  days  afterward  he 
spoke  of  the  Wesfjield,  and  said,  without  bitter- 
ness, but  with  real  sorrow  and  compassion, 
"  What  can  people  expect  who  go  pleasuring  on 
Simday?"  How  if  some  kind  angel  had  whis- 
pered to  him,  "Friend,  does  not  the  command- 
ment forbid  all  work  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  even 
to  the  labor  of  oxen  and  asses  ?  And  did  you 
not  comjjel  your  beast  to  work  last  Sunday? 
Behold,  thou  art  the  man !  It  is  you  who  have 
broken  the  commandment,  and  your  broken  leg 
is  the  penalty." 

Besides,  if  the  explosion  of  the  worn  boiler  of 
the  Wesfjield  on  Sunday,  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  life,  is  a  sign  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure and  a  judgment  upon  sin,  what  is  the 
explosion  of  the  Avorn  boiler  of  the  Starhuck 
upon  a  week-day,  and  the  consequent  destruction 
of  life  ?  It  was  on  Saturday  evening  that  Dr. 
Gannett,  a  Unitarian,  and  Dr.  Mason,  a  Bap- 
tist, two  clergymen  universally  respected  for  the 
purity  of  their  lives  and  the  benignity  of  their 
teachings,  were  instantly  killed  upon  the  Eastern 
Kailroad.  Was  it  a  judgment  for  traveling  upon 
Saturday  night?  But  why  was  it  not  equally  a 
judgment  for  traveling  at  all?  Why  was  \i,  not 
a  judgment  ui)on  Dr.  Gannett  for  being  a  Unita- 


I  rian,  or  upon  Dr.  Mason  for  being  a  Baptist  ? 

i  Why  not  a  judgment  upon  the  community  for 

,  tolerating  a  railroad  ?     Why  not  a  sign  of  Divine 

wrath  with  those  passengers  who  hud  eaten  too 

j  much  dinner,  or  with  those  who  were  going  too 

greedily  to  sujjpc*-?     If  an  event  which  is  very 

simjjle  aiul  very  explicable,  however  terrible  and 

saddening,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  judgment,  then 

every  event  may  be  so  regarded,  and,  therefore, 

the  significance  of  all  events  is  wholly  lost. 

And  if  it  be  a  judgment,  who  shall  interpret 
it  ?  No  man  is  bound  to  accept  his  neighbor's 
view  of  it.  Here,  for  instance,  upon  the  Wesl- 
Jlehl  was  some  poor  young  couple  obliged  to 
work  hard  early  and  late  through  the  week,  and 
whose  little  child,  puny,  sick,  withering  in  the 
close  air  of  the  city,  was  ordered  by  the  doctor, 
as  the  only  chance  for  life,  to  taste  the  fresh  air 
from  the  sea.  It  is  a  tjnall  expense,  but  one 
that  the  i)Oor  young  parents  feel ;  yet  what  they 
can  do  shall  be  done  to  save  their  darling.  So 
they  carry  him  to  the  steamboat  upon  the  only 
holiday  they  have— holy  day,  indeed,  which  they 
devote  to  saving  their  child — and  as  they  sit 
upon  the  deck  waiting  to  go,  and  the  little  eyes 
open  with  fresher  liie  as  the  blood  feels  the  breath 
of  the  sweeter  air — instantly  God  touched  them 
all,  and  they  slept.  Then  one  man,  a  devout 
Christian,  says  that  it  is  a  judgment  for  seeking 
enjoyment  upon  the  Sabbath.  But  his  neighbor, 
also  a  Christian,  says  that  a  God  of  love,  who 
died  for  the  sins  of  his  children,  w^ould  not  angri- 
ly destroy  those  children  for  loving  theirs.  And 
another  asks,  if  it  be  the  glory  of  Christianity 
that  it  abolishes  the  terror  of  death,  why  do  you 
call  death  a  judgment,  as  if  it  were  a  dreadful 
doom  ? 

Last  Tuesday,  slyly  said  a  newspaper  long 
ago,  a  clergyman  of  Ii)swich  was  standing  upon 
the  frame  of  Deacon  Jcnes's  house,  which  was 
just  raised,  and  unfortunately  falling,  he  w^as 
killed.  It  is  an  impressive  warning  against 
standing  upon  the  frames  of  unfinished  houses 
on  Tuesdays.  It  was  a  wise  sarcasm ;  for  is 
there  any  end  to  this  cheap  interpretation? 
Yesterday  morning  a  little  girl  going  to  school 
slipi)ed  upon  a  piece  of  orange  peel  and  broke 
her  thigh.  What  a  Providential  admonition  to 
little  girls  not  to  go  to  school  in  the  morning ! 
Last  week  Obadiah  Screw's  gray  mare  ran 
against  a  scythe  left  in  the  pasture,  and  cut  her- 
self so  severely  that  she  died.  The  day  before 
Obadiah  Screw  eat  baked  blue-fish  for  dinner. 
Let  those  who  are  fond  of  baked  blue-fish  reflect 
in  time  upon  this  warning.  This  is  no  more  ab- 
surd than  to  find  in  an  eclipse  a  sign  of  the  Di- 
vine disi)lcasure,  or  in  the  explosion  of  the  Wcs.t- 
field  and  Ocean  Wave  the  punishment  of  sin- 
ners. We  are  all  sinners,  and  whatever  ill  be- 
falls us  may,  therefore,  h^  as  truly  accounted  a 
]mnishment.  A  burned  finger,  a  sprained  ardde, 
an  indigestion,  are,  in  this  sense,  judgments. 

And  there  is  one  other  point  upon  which  the 
good  people  who  so  nimbly  pronounce  a  calam- 
ity to  be  a  punishment  and  a  warning  seem  to 
have  reflected  little.  AVhy  should  the  sin  of  tlie 
l)oor  young  parents  who  took  their  child  upon 
the  Wesfjield  in  the  pious  hope  of  saving  its  life 
be,  as  you  say,  punished  m  so  sudden  and  star- 
tling a  manner,  while  the  sin  of  robbers  and  ras- 
cals who  break  the  hearts  of  widows  and  grind 
the  poor  and  demoralize  a  community  is  not 
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punished  at  all  to  our  eyes,  but  is  rewarded  with 
unbounded  alHuence,  comfort,  luxury,  and  often 
with  long  and  painless  life  ?  Take  care,  fervent 
friend,  that  in  explaining  the  celestial  counsels 
as  if  you  had  been  admitted  to  them,  you  do  not 
bring  the  celestial  power  itself  into  doubt  and 
contem]jt.  Of  the  two  venerated  clergymen  who 
were  killed  upon  the  Eastern  road,  and  of  the 
poor  young  parents  whom  we  have  supposed  upon 
the  Westjield,  you  say  tliat  the  sudden  death 
was  God's  judgment  upon  sin.  Perhaps,  per- 
haps. But  is  it  not  as  Christian,  as  religious, 
as  true,  to  say,  like  men  who  can  not  read  the 
mysteries  of  events,  but  who  yet  feel  that  all  is 
wisely  and  tenderly  ordered,  God  givetli  his  be- 
loved sleep  ? 

The  ease  and  universality  with  which  every 
rumor  is  now  simultaneously  published  upon 
both  hemispheres  are  likely  to  educate  us  in  im- 
mense misinformation  of  current  affairs.  Some- 
thing, for  instance,  is  positively  asserted  to-day, 
and  denied  or  questioned  to-morrow\  It  will 
probably  then  be  dropi)ed  by  the  telegraph,  and 
if  a  man  is  not  very  careful  to  verify  the  asser- 
tion or  the  denial,  his  inclination  or  his  theory 
will  settle  the  fact  for  him.  Thus  on  the  5th 
day  of  Septem])er  it  is  telegraphed  from  Ver- 
sailles tiiat  President  Thiers  has  appointed  the 
Duke  d'Aumale  governor  of  Algeria  ;  on  the  Gth 
of  September  the  telegraph  with  utter  impar- 
tiality announces  that  the  report  that  the  Duke 
d'Aumale  has  been  ap])ointcd  governor  of  Alge- 
ria is  denied.  Then  it  was  only  a  rumor.  Yet 
it  was  announced  as  a  fact.  And  it  Avas  an- 
nounced precisely  in  the  same  way  with  the  pro- 
longation of  M.  Thiers's  i)0wers.  Is  that  a  fact, 
then,  or  a  rumor  only? 

There  is  uudoubtedly  a  grooving  reserve  in  re- 
ceiving the  statements  of  newsi)aj)crs,  and  the  hon- 
or and  value  of  tiie  press  require  that  they  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Unquestionably  all  re- 
ports of  "interviews" are  seriously  distrusted,  so 
that  if  a  writer  or  an  orator  should  make  state- 
ments and  arguments,  founded  upon  the  tales  of 
"  interviewing"  reporters,  he  would  fall  into  great 
discredit.  This  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  even  Avhen  grave  accusations  against  the 
health   officer  of  New  York   were  detailed  at 


I  length  in  the  Tribune,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
j  said,  in  a  letter  to  a  shipping  house  which  called 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  tRat  he  could  Rot 
proceed  against  an  officer  upon  the  ground 'of 
charges  preferred  anonymously  by  a  newspaper. 
Now,  undoubtedly  the  unwillingness  of  the  Gov-, 
ernor  is  shared  by  thousands  of  readers  of  news- 
papers, who  are  very  loath  to  proceed  against  a 
public  man  merely  because  the  newspapers  ac- 
cuse him,  even  in  detail,  and  at  the  apparent 
risk  of  a^suit  for  libel.  Is  not  the  reluctance  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  reader  has  so  often  heard  the 
newspapers  cry  wolf  when  no  wolf  was  near? 

Newspapers  are  constantly  insinuating  that  the 
foreign  correspondence  of  their  neighbors  is  writ- 
ten in  the  office,  and  one  of  the  standard  jokes  of 
the  press  is  the  domestic  factory  of  foreign  in- 
telligence. We  have  not,  indeed,  reached  the 
condition  which  Frederic  Harrison  declares  to  be 
that  of  the  Parisian  journals.  "  With  many  of 
the  best  known  Paris  newspapers,"  he  says,  "  the 
staff  of  so-called  reporters  are  simply  romancists, 
who,  sitting  at  their  desks,  evolve"^  these  state- 
ments from  their  own  inner  consciousness A 

large  portion  of  the  Boulevard  journalism  is  de- 
voted to  simple  forgeries."  This  is  an  extreme 
happily  unknown  to  us.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  character  and  the  influence  of  our  own 
press  are  seriously  impaired  by  a  certain  extrava- 
gance of  statement.  It  is  astonishing  how  dif- 
ferently the  same  fact  looks  according  as  you  see 
it  in  one  journal  or  in  another.  Mr.  Harrison 
insists,  in  a  very  earnest  and  powerful  article, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  world  has  gone  against 
the  Commune,  and  that  they  are  believed  to  be 
worse  than  the  old  terrorists,  solely  because  of 
the  cruel  and  limitless  lying  of  the  newspapers. 
"  No  one  who  has  not  examined  into  it   for 

himself  can  conceive the   degree   to  Avhich 

misstatement  can  be  carried  by  crowds  of  in- 
furiated writers  and  speakers  repeating  with  var- 
riations  what  can  be  ultimately  proved  to  be  a 
deliberate  invention." 

The  power  of  the  press  is  so  enormous  that  it 
is  always  in  order  to  suggest  that  its  responsibili- 
ty is  proportional.  It  will,  of  course,  reflect  the 
passions  and  ])rejudices  of  the  hour;  but,  after 
all,  the  true  greatness  of  a  newspaper,  as  of  a 
man,  is  to  tell  the  truth. 
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IN  Mr.  Ransom  II.  Gillett's  account  of  T/ie 
Federal  Government,  its  Officers  and  their  Du- 
ties, Woolworth,  Ainsworth,  and  Co.  publish  a 
very  opportune  and  useful  sketch  of  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  that  pcyrtion  of  our  public  affairs 
which  is  confided  by  the  American  constitution- 
al system  to  our  national  government.  Tiie  au- 
thor was,  early  in  life,  called  into  the  public 
service  at  Washington,  and  has  served  at  various 
periods  as  member  of  Congress,  Register,  and 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  Solicitor  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  In  the 
present  work  he  gives  not?  only  an  account  or 
outline  of  constitutional  law,  as  it  appears  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Constitution  and  leading  adju- 
dications, but  describes  the  actual  and  i)ractical 
working  of  the  public  offices,  and  the  adminis- 


tration of  affairs  in  them  as  they  are  conducted 
at  the  present  day.  lie  does  not  go  deeply  into 
vexed  questions  or  minutia;  of  bureau  practice ; 
but  his  chapters  are  concise,  clear,  and  generally 
correct  and  reliable.  This  is  doubtless  the  best 
popular  account  of  the  actual  operation  of  the 
government  now  before  the  public. 

The  history  of  a  nation  is  largely  written  in 
the  careers  of  its  famous  men ;  and  in  the  Works 
of  Charles  Stunner,  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  Lee  and  Shepard,  in  handsome  and  solid 
volumes,  we  have  a  most  interesting  chapter  of 
our  annals.  Together  with  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  iMr.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  the  historian  of  New 
England,  Dr.  Howe,  Horace  Mann,  R.  H.  Dana, 
Jun,,  Stei)hen  C.  Phillips,  and  many  other  men 
well  known  and  honored  iij  his  native  State,  ]\Ir. 
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Sumner  had  been  early  conspicuous  among  the 
Conscience  Whigs,  wlio,  uniting  with  the  Free-soil 
Democrats,  formetl  tlie  Republican  party.  He  had 
made  political  si)eechcs,  and  had  even  been  nomi- 
nated as  representative  in  Congress,  but  he  had 
held  no  ollice  initil  he  took  his  seat  as  successor  of 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  18.")1,  the  day  upon  which 
]\Ir.  Clay  a})peared  in  the  Senate  for  the  last  time. 
During  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed — the 
most  critical  of  our  history — Mr.  Sumner  has 
been  identitied  with  the  principles  and  policy 
that  have  finally  prevailed.  In  the  great  debates 
of  the  time  he  has  been  always  a  leader,  and  his 
iiold  upon  the  conscience  of  the  country  has  never 
been  relaxed.  Indeed,  his  personal  exam])le  alone  ; 
has  been  invaluable,  for  it  has  shown  that  the 
most  si)otless  character  and  the  most  uncompro- 
mising adherence  to  the  strongest  moral  convic- 
tions are  not  inconsonant  with  the  highest  polit- 
ical honors.  But  we  can  not  write  the  biography 
of  yiv.  Sumner  here.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
in  these  volumes,  in  which  the  speeches  are  chron- 
ologically arranged,  accompanied  by  brief  state- 
ments of  fact  which  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  precise  circumstances  of  their  delivery — 
a  method  which  may  be  commended  to  all  edit- 
ors of  speeches.  Mr.  Sumner's  intellectual  habit 
makes  every  one  of  his  speeches  an  exhaustive 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  while  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  facts  never  obscures  the  moral  duty 
which  every  speech  enforces.  It  is  plainly  an 
element  of  his  political  creed  that  the  moral  law 
is  as  binding  in  government  and  the  relations  of 
society  as  it  is  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
Conscience  is  his  touch-stone  of  political  action, 
by  which  every  thing  must  be  tested.  He  holds, 
with  Cicero,  that  the  right  is  always  the  expe- 
dient. Upon  certain  vital  questions  in  our  poli- 
tics, such  as  that  of  slavery  in  all  its  aspects,  as 
in  Kansas,  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  speeches  gives  them  great 
historical  value,  while  the  orator's  general  schol- 
arship decorates  them  with  the  spoils  of  every  lit- 
erature. Mr.  Sumner  is  often  criticised  as  im- 
practicable and  theoretical,  but  that  is  usually  the 
objection  not  of  those  who  are  not  theorists,  but 
of  those  whose  theories  differ.  Measured  by  a 
very  popular  standard,  Webster  and  Clay  woidd 
be  called  practical  statesmen.  I>ut  if  statesman- 
ship implies  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  na- 
tional prosperity  to  the  moral  law,  and  an  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  deeper  forces  that 
control  a  country,  and  a  wise  application  of  the 
lessons  of  history  to  our  own  affairs,  neither 
Webster  nor  Clay  can  be  called  a  great  states- 
man. Webster,  indeed,  spoke  as  a  statesman  at 
Plymouth  and  atNiblo's  Garden  ;  but  the  crucial 
test  is  trust  in  your  own  convictions  and  percep- 
tions when  others  falter  and  fail :  and  in  that 
test  Webster  was  melted. 

"Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives ; 
And.  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives." 

The  revenge  of  mediocrity  and  infidelity  upon 
genius  and  the  reliance  upon  celestial  laws  is 
to  deride  them  as  visionary.  But  if  your  lo- 
comotive meets  the  most  matter-of-fact  cow, 
"so  much  the  worse  for  the  coo."  Chat- 
ham and  Canning  were  theoretical  statesmen 
until  the  one  recovered  the  lost  military  pres- 


tige of  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  restored 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  New  World.  Sir 
Robert  I'eel  was  the  country  gentlemen's  ideal 
of  a  prime  minister  until  he  i)roved  his  real 
statesmanship  by  favoring  the  Corn  Law  repeal, 
and  then  they  dropped  him  as  a  visionary.  AVith 
us  in  this  country,  indeed,  it  has  become  almost 
a  disadvantage  to  a  public  man  to  be  truly  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Cultivation  and  learn- 
ing and  a  real  belief  that  God  is  as  strong  as  the 
devil  are  becoming  disqualifications  for  public 
life.  But  a  man  is  not  less  sagacious  because 
his  mind  is  informed  and  his  sagacity  instructed 
by  experience ;  and  what  is  literature  but  the 
record  of  the  wisdom  and  the  experience  of  the 
world  ?  The  circumstances  of  American  life  oft- 
en condemn  us  to  superficial  knowledge  ;  but  are 
tails  really  out  of  fashion  because  our  own  are 
cut  off"?  We  are  fond  of  extolling  "self-made 
men."  But  was  not  the  wit  of  the  remark  its 
truth,  that  self-made  men  are  very  apt  to  worship 
their  maker  ?  The  very  qualities  of  Mr.  Sumner 
w'hich  exasperate  his  enemies  and  try  his  friends 
are  those  which  have  enabled  him  to  ])lay  his 
memorable  part  in  our  recent  history.  We  can 
very  easily  fancy  him  to  be  another  man,  with 
another  career,  but  only  the  Charles  Sumner  that 
we  know  could  have  done  Charles  vSumner's  work. 
It  is  true  that  no  individual  is  of  any  essential 
importance.  V^ithout  James  Otis,  or  Samuel 
Adams,  or  Patrick  Henry,  there  would  doubtless 
have  been  an  American  Revolution.  But  we 
can  not  imagine  the  Revolution  that  we  know 
without  them.  And  so,  disparaging  no  other  of 
his  fellow-workmen,  is  it  not  true  of  Sumner,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  of  his  public  life,  Si  mon- 
umentuin  qucvriSj  circumspice  ? 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Thio  recent  events  in  Italy  and  the  recent  and 
prospective  changes  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  have  given  rise  to  a  new  edition  of  Dr. 
John  Dowlino's  Flistory  of  Romanism  (Ed- 
ward Walker).  The  new  edition  consists  sim- 
ply of  the  addition  of  a  second  supplement  of 
150  pages,  bringing  the  history  down  from  1852, 
the  close  of  the  supplement  added  in  the  pre- 
vious edition,  to  the  end  of  the  G^^cnmenical 
Council,  the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope,  and  the  liberation  of  Italy.  It  em- 
braces an  account  of  the  papal  movements  in 
England,  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Gavazzi,  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  of  the  abduction  of  Edgar  Mor- 
tara,  of  the  gradual  reforms  and  final  emancipa- 
tion and  unification  of  Italy,  and  of  the  conven- 
ing of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  and  the  result 
of  its  action.  There  are  certain  marks  of  haste 
in  this  supplement,  and  a  lack  of  unity  in  the 
author's  treatment  of  these  various  themes,  which 
seriously  detract  from  its  value.  Instead,  for  ex- 
ample, of  giving  us  an  interior  history  of  the  se- 
cret sessions  of  the  council  and  of  the  germs  of 
internal  dissension  there  sown,  and  now  develop- 
ing in  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  even  France, 
he  passes  the  whole  by  with  the  remark  that  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth  is  so  considera- 
ble that  the  result  will  not  i)ay  for  the  research. 
And  yet  he  need  not  have  looked  beyond  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  to  get  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  that  coun- 
cil, and  might  easily  have  verified  its  statements 
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by  a  study  of  authentic  accounts"  easily  accessible. 
What  we  want  is  a  well-developed  history  of  the 
growth  and  the  decay  of  the  papacy — the  growth 
of  its  pretensions  and  the  decay  of  its  power — 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  What  we 
get  is  simply  a  convenient  compendium  of  the 
current  newspaper  history  of  the  time,  and  the 
publication  in  a  convenient  form  of  isolated  but 
striking  facts  indicating  the  reactionary  and  in- 
tolerant character  of  Pius  IX.  and  his  advisers, 
and  of  certain  official  documents  which  demon- 
strate that  this  spirit  really  rules  the  hierarchy, 
despite  the  endeavors  of  the  best  and  purest  men 
in  the  Church  to  exorcise  it. 

The  Impending  Conjiict  (E.  Goodenough),  of 
which  Dr.  J.  J.  Smith  writes,  is  a  conflict  im- 
pending in  these  United  States  between  Protest- 
ants and  Romanists.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  leagued  to- 
gether to  subvert  the  liberties  of  America,  over- 
throw its  educational  institutions,  destroy  its  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  remit  it  to  the  religious  and 
social  condition  which  characterized  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  quotes 
from  respectable  Roman  Catholic  journals  pas- 
sages sufficient  to  justify  tlie  belief  tliat  there  is  a 
considerable  party  in  the  Romish  Church  who  do 
desire  very  nearly  just  such  a  revolution.  But 
he  falls  into  the  common  error  qf  most  similar 
Protestant  controversialists  in  accepting  these 
journals  as  exponents  of  all  the  Romish  commu- 
nicants, and  in  treating  the  seven  millions  of 
Roman  Catholics  now  computed  to  be  in  this 
countr"  as  though  they  shared  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  one.  The 
divisions  in  it  are  quite  as  great  as  those  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will 
ta'ke  the  trouble  to  cora])are  half  a  dozen  of  their 
religious  weeklies.  The  difference  in  spirit  be- 
tween the  Boston  Pilot  and  St.  Peter's  is  quite 
as  great  as  that  between  the  New  York  Observer 
and  the  New  York  Independent,  'J'hc  lil)eralism 
which  utters  itself  in  the  protests  of  a  llyacinthe 
or  a  DoUfnger  exists  unuttered  in  the  minds  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  unlettered  comminii- 
cants  who  desire  to  see  the  public-school  system 
retained,  and  who  have  no  real  objection  to  tlie 
retention  of  the  Bible  in  it.  That  a  conflict  with 
the  Jesuit  faction  is  impending  is  very  likely ;  but 
it  is  not  best  fought  out  by  assuming  that  the 
whole  Romish  communion  is  pledged  to  Jesuit 
principles,  or  is  even  subject  to  Jesuit  control. 
Dr.  Smith  does,  indeed,  recognize  the  difference 
between  the  hierarchy  and  the  peo])le  in  his  open- 
ing paragraph,  but  does  not  keep  it  before  either 
his  own  mind  or  that  of  his  readers  afterward. 
The  best  part  of  his  volume  consists  of  those 
chapters  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  retaining  the  Bible  in  our  common  schools. 
Those  v.lio  fondly  imagine  that  they  will  satisfy 
the  papal  party  in  the  Romish  Church  by  taking 
the  Bible  out  Avill  do  Avell  to  read  and  ponder 
what  they  say  themselves  on  this  subject;  for 
throughout  his  book  Dr.  Smith  wisely  gives  the 
views  of  his  opponents  in  their  language,  not  his 
own.  He  makes  pretty  clear,  too,  the  fact  that 
the  real  question  is  not  .between  retaining  the 
Bible  or  rejecting  it,  but  between  schools  and  no 
schools,  and  shows  that  we  must  either  give  up 
popular  education  altogether,  or  maintain  it  in 
spite  of  papal  opposition.  On  the  whole,  though 
Dr.  Smith's   book   is   unwisely,   because   indis- 


criminately, controversial,  in  that  it  treats  all 
Romanists  as  Jesuits,  and  so  tends  to  increase 
Jesuit  control  in  the  Romish  Church,  ye^'  it  is 
fair,  not  bitter  or  vindictive  or  partisan,  is  in 
style  clear,  in  argument  cogent ;  and  by  its 
collection  of  facts,  and  especially  by  its  unveil- 
ing of  the  designs  of  the  Jesuit  faction  in  the 
Church  by  quotations  from  their  own  organs,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  exceedingly  useful  to  those  over- 
charitable  and  those  constitutionally  somnolent 
individuals  who  do  not  know  that  "eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty." 

If  the  theological  professors  continue  to  give 
us  books  on  theology  as  bright  and  sparkling  as 
Rev.  L.  T.  Towxsend's  work  on  homiletics  and 
pastoral  theology,  Sivord  and  Garment  (Lee  and 
Shepard),  "dry  as  theology"  will  ere  long  cease 
to  have  any  significance  as  a  proverb.  We.  like 
this  book  of  Professor  Townsend's  much  better 
than  the  previous  work  by  the  same  author, 
"Credo."  It  lacks  the  humor  which  charac- 
terizes "Ecce  Coelum;"  but  it  is  not  less  viva- 
cious, and  it  is  even  more  vigorous.  The  au- 
thor thus  interprets  the  text  which  gives  to  his 
treatise  its  enigmatical  title  : 

"  '  lie  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and 
buy  one.'  What  fearful  and  dreadful  times  are  these, 
when  garments  must  be  sold  foi  swords !  What  in- 
tense, warlike,  and  almost  bloody  language !  What 
skill  and  devotion  are  now  required!  What  battle  is 
it  that  is  now  pending?" 

Such  are  the  times,  he  declares,  on  which  we 
are  fallen.  No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  minister  who 
has  not  a  sword,  who  can  not  defend,  who  can 
not  compel  aftcntion  to  his  gospel,  who  can  not 
overcome  alike  the  derision  of  infidelity  and  the 
indi(feren(;e  of  worldliness.  There  is  an  end  to 
reverence  for  the  cloth.  There  is  now  reverence 
only  for  the  man  and  for  the  truth,  and  even  for 
the  truth  only  as  he  has  power  to  commend  it. 
The  man  can  no  longer  depend  on  his  office ;  the 
oflice  must  depend  on  the  man.  He  must,  then, 
be  equipped — thoroughly  equipped.  He  must 
have  fresh  modern  knowledge,  must  be  abreast, 
should  be  ahead  of  the  times.  Scant  learning, 
gathered  from  dead  books  concerning  dead  and 
buried  problems,  will  not  suffice.  On  this  recog- 
nition of  the  spirit  of  the  age  Professor  Towns- 
end  bases  an  earnest  i)lea  for  complete  equip- 
ments, modern  equipments  for  the  modern  min- 
istry— a  plea,  first,  with  the  ministry  to  be  more 
earnest  to  secure  the  equipment;  second,  with 
the  laymen  to  be  more  generous  in  furnishing  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  We  could  have  wished 
that  to  the  four  elements  of  ministerial  power 
of  which  he  treats  he  had  added  a  fifth,  more 
important  than  them  all,  and  perhaps  most  dif- 
ficult to  acquire,  at  least  most  seldom  ac(iuired 
in  large  measure — spiritual  life ;  but  we  are  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  book  as  it  is  as  a  valuable 
work  for  both  minister  and  laymen,  and  above 
all  valuable  as  an  indication  of  a  recognition  by 
the  ministry  itself  of  the  kind  of  arms  which  tiie 
present  phase  of  the  battle  renders  it  indispens- 
able they  should  possess. 

There  is  no  writer  in  England  or  America  who 

is  so  successfid  in  bringing  religious  truth  home 

to  children  as  Dr.  Richard  Newton.     His  last 

volume  of  sermons,  JVatzire's  Wonders  (Robert 

I  Carter  and  Brothers),  is  in  no  sense  inferior  to 

I  any  that  have  preceded  it.    We  heard  him  preach 

j  one  of  these  sermons  to  a  church  crowded  with 

;  children.    There  were  none  of  the  cheap  devices 
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to  which  ji  certain  chiss  of  Sunday-school  orators 
are  accustomed  to  resort  to  secure  the  attention 
of  their  youthful  auditors,  but  we  never  saw  a 
simihir  audience  more  spell-bound.  And  from 
experience  with  a  little  congregation  of  young 
folks,  who  gather  about  us  every  Sunday  after- 
noon to  hear  one  of  Dr.  Newton's  sermons  read 
aloud,  we  can  testify  tiiat  they  do  not  wholly  lose 
their  charm  in  losing  tiie  personal  presence  and 
magnetism  of  the  speaker.  The  object  of  this 
book  is  to  show  "  tlie  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
(iod  as  they  appear  in  the  works  of  nature  ;"  and 
we  venture'the  assertion  tliat  there  are  few  adults 
who  can  read  them  aloud  to  their  children  with- 
out getting  a  good  deal  of  fresh  information  con- 
cerning nature  viewed  as  the  work  of  a  benefi- 
cent (Creator,  as  well  as  a  large  measure  of  spir- 
itual benefit  from  tlie  direct  religious  lessons  in- 
culcated. 

NOVELS. 

The  writings  of  Geokge  Sand  are  dangerous- 
ly fascinating.  No  one  can  deny  that  they  are 
))owerful,  and  scarcely  any  one  will  deny  that 
they  are  jiernicious.  Pretending  to  teach  virtue, 
they  cultivate  vice.  Cesar ine  Dietrich  (James 
K.  Osgood  and  Co.)  is,  perhaps,  among  the  less 
objectionable  and  the  more  interesting  of  her 
books.  It  is  the  story  of  a  French  girl's  love 
and  lovers,  and  its  power  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  strong  but  utterly  unprincipled  char- 
acter. Slie  seeks  to  win  the  love  of  a  man  who 
at  first  despises,  then  loves  her.  But  he  marries 
a  poor  girl,  who  loves  him  and  has  been  his  mis- 
tress ;  wliile  Cesarine  finally  marries  a  man  who 
has  loved  her  in  spite  of  her  capricious  and  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  him.  There  are  but  few 
characters  in  the  book,  but  their  lives  are  so  in- 
terwoven that  quite  an  intricate  plot  is  construct- 
ed with  but  scanty  material.  There  is  not  an 
attractive  man  or  woman  in  the  book.  The  love 
which  is  their  prominent  characteristic  is  a  sen- 
sual passion  which  degrades  and  vitiates,  and 
not  a  holy  emotion  which  ennobles  and  exalts. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  book  is  3fi/  Heroine 
(Appleton  and  Co.).  The  story  is  a  sad  one; 
but  the  triumph  over  bitter  griefs  and  cruel 
wrongs  which  Geraldine  Trevelyan  achieved  in  a 
measure  repays  us  for  the  sympathy  which  is  ex- 
cited by  her  story.  Married  when  very  young  to 
a  rich  roue  more  than  twice  her  age,  she  suffered 
what  a  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  must  suffer 
when  bound  to  such  a  man.  Truly  loving  and 
beloved  by  an  artist,  she  had  besought  her  par- 
ents to  release  her  from  her  engagement  to  Col- 
onel Trevelyan  a  week  before  the  marriage  took 
l)lace ;  but,  fearful  of  the  ridicule  of  society,  and 
ambitious  for  their  daughter,  they  had  refused. 
At  first  homesick,  then  wounded  and  sick  at 
lieart,  and  finally  desperately  shocked,  she  is  al- 
most driven  from  her  home.  But  her  artist 
friend,  proving  himself  a  true  friend  indeed,  sti- 
fling his  own  heart  yearnings,  counsels  her  wise- 
ly to  accept  her  position,  and  seek  from  God  for 
the  grace  she  needs  to  enable  her  to  endure  her 
griefs.  She  more  than  endures ;  she  conquers. 
She  proves  a  faithful  wife  to  a  most  unfiiithful 
husband.  L'Estrange,  the  artist,  marries  one 
who  loves  him  devotedly,  and,  wrapped  up  in  his 
art,  and  calmly  happy  with  his  wife  and  children, 
he  never  again  sees  the  woman  whom  he  so  ar- 
dently loved  till,  long  years  after,  he  sees  her 


face  quite  still  in  death.  The  book  aftbrds  a 
strong  example  of  faithfulness  to  the  marriage 
vow,  even  when  the  most  strenuous  law  would 
have  acknowledged  the  bond  broken,  and  is  a 
noble  protest  against  the  laxity  whicli  accords  to 
either  husband  or  wife  the  right  easily  to  forget 
the  sacred  i)romise  to  "take  for  better  and  for 
worse  till  death  do  i)art." 

Another  example  of  a  loveless  marriage  is 
given  in  A  Daughter  of  lleth.  (llarjjer  and 
Brothers.)  A  young  French  girl,  orphaned,  is 
brought  to  the  home  of  her  uncle,  a  stanch 
Scotch  Presbyterian  minister.  She  is  the  child 
of  his  younger  brother,  a  wanderer  from  home, 
and  neither  he  nor  her  Roman  C'atholic  mother 
has  given  her  any  religious  training.  Into  the 
Scotch  household,  where  tlie  widowed  father, 
though  strict,  is  so  absorbed  in  his  work  that  his 
boys  revel  in  mischief  away  from  the  manse, 
Catherine  Cassilis,  or  "Coquette,"  as  she  was 
familiarly  called,  brought  her  French  ideas  of 
Sunday,  and  her  want  of  any  religious  purpose, 
shocking  it  by  her  ideas  and  habits,  and  in 
turn  depressed  by  its  atmosphere.  But  her 
lovely  and  gentle  nature  soon  won  their  hearts, 
and  she  strove  to  conform  to  their  religious 
ideas.  The  eldest  son  became  her  champion 
and  then  her  lover,  and  she  finally  married  him, 
though  not  till  she  had  given  her  heart  to  a 
young  nobleman  who,  although  secretly  and 
unhappily  married,  had  almost  persuaded  Co- 
quette to  fly  from  the  country  with  him.  She 
was  saved  by  a  fearful  storm,  in  which  Lord 
Earlsliope,  her  lover,  was  drowned.  She  lived 
but  a  short  time  after  her  marriage  to  her  cous- 
in, and  the  story  closes  gloomily.  The  gradual 
breaking  down  of  old  prejudices  is  Avell  wrought 
out  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  and  the  char- 
acters are  well  drawn. 

New  England  Legends^  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Spof- 
FORD  (James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  will  be  chiefly 
interesting  to  those  who  have  associations  with 
the  places  which  Mrs.  Spofford  has  especially 
named  in  these  sketches.  i3ut  as  a  magazine 
writer  Mrs.  S.  has  become  famous,  and  the 
six  short  papers  here  selected  for  more  perma- 
nent publication  have  already  been  pronounced 
worthy  of  such  a  preservation.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate they  should  need  the  apology  Avhich  the 
author  makes  for  them.  Evidence  of  haste  in 
preparation  is  pardonable  when  the  article  is  ob- 
viously expected  oidy  to  be  taken  warm  from  the 
writer's  hand  ;  l)ut  such  marks  should  be  effaced 
when  the  thoughts  are  served  between  boards. 

Mrs.  Mary  Clemmer  Ames  has  ])roduced  in 
Eirene  ;  or,  a  Woman  s  lilght  (G.  P.  Putnam 
and  Son)  a  very  "clever"  novel.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  thoroughly  American,  alike  in 
the  characters  portrayed,  the  scenes  depicted, 
and  the  topics  discussed.  The  characters  are 
photographs  from.  American  originals.  Eirene's 
three  lovers — Moses  Loi)lolly,  the  "lank  youth 
with  a  crotchet  in  his  shoulders,  yellow  locks, 
and  small  pale  eyes  of  a  gooseberry  green,"  and 
who  appears  af'terward  in  the  character  of  a 
"  travelin'  merchant,"  with  "pantaloons  of  a 
large  plaid,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  a  scarlet  neck-tie, 
green  glass  studs  in  his  shirt  bosom,  a  blue  coat, 
and  a  tall  black  shiny  hat  set  on  one  side  of  his 
head,"  and  possessing  "  the  spankinest  team  on 
the  road;"  Paul  Mallane — poor  Paul!  whom, 
after  all,  we  pity  rather  than  detest  for  the  wretch- 
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ed  battle  between  the  miserable.pride  his  mother 
so  ingeniously  fosters  and  the  love  and  better  na- 
ture ■which  the  mere  sight  of  Elirene  has  awak- 
ened in  him,  only  to  be  vanquished,  though  not 
utterly  stifled,  at  the  last — quite  as  true  a  type 
of  a  certain  class  of  American  aristocracy  as 
Moses  is  of  a  shrewd  and  not  overscrupulous 
Yankee  peddler  ;  Pierre  De  Peyster,  the  worthy 
and  finally  successful  lover,  perhaps  the  least 
characteristic  portrait  of  the  three,  the  most  like 
the  hero  of  a  novel,  and  yet  with  strongly  marked 
traits  of  character  too  ;  and  best  of  all,  Eirene, 
a  really  noble  creation,  strong  in  mind  and  head, 
yet  in  no  wise  unwomanly  in  tliouglit  or  deed  in 
all  her  life  of  self-supporting — a  character  whose 
very  conception  proves  that  a  woman  may  live 
an  independent  life  and  yet  lose  nothing  of  her 
feminine  grace  and  feminine  purity: — these  are 
the  chief  cluiracters  of  the  book  ;  yet  the  subor- 
dinate personages,  even  down  to  old  Muggins, 
the  family  horse,  are  carefully  and  conscientious- 
ly drawn.  The  scenes,  whether  the  old  form- 
house  at  Hilltop,  the  thriving  manufacturing  vil- 
lage of  Ikisy ville,  with  its  social  extremes  ami  its 
new  and  its  old  aristocracy,  or  the  army,  with  its 
camp,  its  hospital,  and  its  nurses,  are  all  truth- 
fully described.  It  is  only  in  depicting  life  in 
New  York  city  that  Mrs.  Ames  is  conventional, 
and  labors  under  the  suspicion  of  drawing  from 
imagination,  not  observation.  Nor  is  her  moral 
less  American  than  her  scenes  and  characters. 
The  apparent  aim  of  her  story  is  to  exhibit 
woman's  riglit  as  twofold  :  the  right  when  labor- 
ing for  her  own  sup])ort  to  have  what  Eirene  de- 
mand«„d  of  Mr.  Mann — "As  much  as  you  would 
give  a  man  in  the  same  position  and  for  doing 
the  same  work;"  and  the  higher  right  of  the  same 
woman  when  mated  to  the  one  she  loves  (the 
right  which  Eirene  claims  in  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  book  from  her  husband) — "the  highest 
right  ever  won  by  woman,  to  be  the  honored 
and  beloved  wife  of  the  one  man  I  would  have 
chosen  out  of  all  the  world. "  These  two  rights — 
one  of  which  the  advocates  of  free  divorce,  mis- 
called free  love,  would  deny  to  woman ;  the  oth- 
er of  which  unjust  society  still  denies,  or  grants, 
if  at  all,  iKit  grudgingly — are  the  rights  and  all 
the  rights  which  Mary  Clemmer  Ames  demands 
for  her  sisters ;  and  these  rights  granted,  and 
adequately  secured,  will  satisfy  most,  if  not  all, 
of  her  readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  have  more  than  once  been  asked  to  name 
a  book  which  a  l)eginner,  not  at  all  ac([uainted 
with  geology,  might  take  up  with  tiie  hope  of 
being  made  reasonably  well  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  that  science  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  sufficiently  so,  at  all  events, 
to  enable  him  to  understand  the  geological  illus- 
trations which  abound  in  literature,  and  the  geo- 
logical questions  which  so  nearly  concern  the 
more  important  i)roblems  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
world  and  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  Sir 
Charles  Lyelt/s  Students'  Elements  of  Geolo- 
<///  (Harper  and  Brothers)  exactly  meets  this 
want — or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it 
meets  that  want  as  nearly  as  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing met.  Science  has  been  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  a  circle,  into  which  one  must  enter 
somewhere,  it  matters  not  much  where,  the  first 
lessons  being  always  hard,  and  rarely  entertain- 


ing. To  understand  aright  the  language  of  a 
new  science  one  must  comprehend  something  of 
its  principles,  and  yet  to  comprehend  its  jijijinci- 
ples  one  must  understand  the  language  in  Which 
they  are  universally  couched.  Such  a  manual  as 
this  is  less  entertaining  to  a  beginner  than  he  had 
hoped  to  find  it ;  but,  in  truth,  the  beginner  nev- 
er finds  the  alphabet  entertaining,  and  yet  he  can 
not  put  letters  and  words  and  sentences  together 
till  he  has  by  some  hard  drudging  learned  the  al- 
phabet ;  and  as  a  })rimer,  this  book  is  adn:iirable. 

Mr.  Ekancis  H.  Uni^ekwood  adds  to  the 
numerous  reading-books  a  Hand-Book  of  English 
Literature  (Lee  and  Shepard).  The  volume  be- 
fore us  embraces  a  "condensed  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  language,  and  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  its  various  elements,"  and  a  series  of 
selections  from  leading  English  writers  from  the 
days  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  time.  Accompa- 
nying these  selections  are  biographical  sketches, 
necessarily  brief,  of  the  respective  writers.  The 
volume  is  to  be  followed  by  another  similar  one 
containing  extracts  from  American  authors. 

Harper  and  Brothers  present  in  an  exceeding- 
ly attractive  form  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  poem  of  Ivincj  Ar- 
thur. Edward  Pulwer  Lytton  has  won  his  laii- 
rels  chiefly  in  the  field  of  romance,  and  as  a  poet 
holds  no  such  rank  as  that  which  the  popular 
and  the  critical  verdicts  have  combined  to  award 
him  as  a  novelist.  Even  if  his  "  King  Arthur" 
were  not  inevitably  com]>ared  with  Tennyson's 
treatment  of  the  same  legendary  jicriod  in  l-^n- 
glish  history  in  his  incomparable  ""idyls  of  the 
Jving,"  it  could  not  be  pronounced  a  great  poem. 
But  it  has  some  fine  passages  in  it,  and  abounds 
in  single  verses  and  isolated  distiches  that  charm. 
Some  of  its  descriptive  passages,  chiefly  those, 
we  think,  of  the  less  ambitious  sort,  are  very 
pictorial,  and  to  a  certain  class  of  readers  it  af- 
fords a  clearer  interpretation  of  the  legends  of 
the  Round  'J\i])le,  on  which  it  is  founded,  than 
Tennyson's  far  finer  but  more  subtile  strains. 

We  can  not  say  much  for  the  external  api)ear- 
ance  of  the  new  edition  of  Lucille  and  other 
Poems  which  we  receive  from  the  press  of  James 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.  The  effort  to  put  the  works 
of  acknowledged  poets  in  a  cheap  form  is  com- 
mendable, but  it  were  better  to  have  spared  us 
these  illustrations,  which  are  at  best  a  doubtful 
ornament,  and  given  us  better  paj)cr  and  a 
clearer  type. 

As  a  simi)le  compendium  of  the  rules  of  Latin 
grammar,  put  into  the  narrowest  compass  for 
the  benefit  of  young  students.  Professor  Wad- 
dell's  Xa^/zt  Grammar  for  Eeginiiers  (llnYTpQY 
and  Brothers)  is  a  useful  manual.  But  we  pre- 
fer for  practical  use  the  "Principia  Latina"  of 
Dr.  Smith,  published  by  the  same  house,  for  the 
reason  that  it  combines  from  the  beginning  the 
translation  of  easy  sentences  with  the  study  of 
the  grammar,  and  thus  does  not  disgust  the 
student  by  recjuiring  him  to  commit  to  memoiy 
tedious  tables  of  declensions  and  conjugations  and 
wearisome  rules,  before  he  has  an  o])portunity 
to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  employing  the  one 
and  applying  the  other.  Used  in  connection 
with  simple  exercises  in  translation,  or  at  a  later 
period  in  review  of  the  grammar,  and  in  per- 
fecting the  memorizing  of  its  imi)ortant  princi- 
ples, it  M'ould  be  very  useful  because  of  its  brev- 
ity and  its  compactness. 
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SUMIilARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

OUU  summary  of  scicntilic  pvogress,  as  i)iib- 
lished  in  the  last  number  of  the  JNIagazine, 
was  brought  down  to  a  late  date  in  August ; 
and  we  now  ])rocced  to  give  a  notice  of  some 
of  the  more  interesting  amioimcements  made 
since  that  time.  It  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood, as  already  explained  by  us,  that  these 
summaries  are  not  intended  for  specialists  in 
any  branch  of  science,  but  only  to  give  points 
likely  to  be  of  popular  interest.  Chemists,  phys- 
icists, naturalists,  etc.,  all  have  serials  in  which 
the  abstracts  of  details  of  discovery  can  readily 
be  found  ;  and  to  attempt  to  give  even  a  titiie 
of  these  would  far  e.xcecd  the  limits  of  the  space 
at  our  disposal,  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  an- 
swer the  needs  of  our  readers. 

])uring  the  month  of  August  the  forty-fourth 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  took  place  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  twentietli  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation at  Indianapolis,  both  of  them  being 
marked  by  the  presentation  of  many  valuable 
communications,  and  by  the  attendance  of  a 
large  number  of  jjersons.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  give  abstracts  of  many  of  these 
papers,  several  of  them  being  of  great  popular 
interest.  The  International  Congress  of  Pre- 
historic ArchiTSology,  to  be  held  at  Boulogne, 
also  promises  to  be  of  much  importance. 

In  Astronoiny  several  communications  have  ap- 
peared by  practical  astronomers  in  regard  to  the 
jjlan  of  the  observations  to  be  made  during  the 
solar  eclipse  visible  in  India  and  Australia  Decem- 
ber II,  1871,  and  hints  given  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  the  opportunity.  The  stir  of  prep- 
aration also  begins  to  show  in  regard  to  observa- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  A  prize  has 
been  offered  by  the  Vienna  Academy  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  largest  number  of  telescopic  comets 
during  a  given  period  of  time,  undue  neglect 
having  been  manifest,  in  the  view  of  the  Acad- 
emy, toward  this  interesting  branch  of  astrono- 
my. Professor  Kirkwood  calls  renewed  atten- 
tion to  the  absolute  proof  of  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis in  consequence  of  recent  spectroscopic 
observations,  and  maintains  that  this  doctrine  is 
now  well  established  as  a  genuine  theory. 

In  Meteorology  we  have  a  communication  by 
Professor  Ferrel  on  the  cause  of  low  barometer 
in  the  arctic  regions  and  in  the  centre  of  cyclones. 
Buys-Ballot  publishes  the  details  of  his  plans  for 
a  meteorological  observatory  at  the  Azores.  The 
American  storm  signal  system  continues  in  satis- 
factory operation,  and  has  more  than  met  its  an- 
nual cost  by  its  recent  warning  of  the  approach 
of  several  severe  cyclones  on  the  Southern  coast. 
The  important  fact  is  announced  that  the  levels 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  other  bodies  of  wa- 
ter in  the  Great  Basin  are  falling,  thus  proving 
that  the  evaporation  is  again  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitation, the  contrary  condition  having  pre- 
vailed for  several  years  past. 

In  the  department  of  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism we  have  communications  by  i)e  la  Kive  and 
Sarrasin  upon  the  action  of  magnetism  on  gases 
traversed  by  electric  currents ;  and  by  Becque- 
rel  on  the  origin  of  positive  celestial  electricity  ; 
this  proceeding,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  sun,  and 


emitted  through  the  solar  spots,  and  jicrmeating 
all  space,  incliuling  the  vicinity  of  the  earth,  and 
giving  rise  to  i)ccidiar  phenomena,  such  as  the 
aurora,  etc. 

In  Geography  much  activity  continues  to  Imj 
manifested.  There  is  still  some  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  fate  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  alihough 
his  friends  conlidently  anticipate  tliat  he  will  re- 
])ort  himself  before  long.  The  various  ex]jedi- 
tions  sent  out  t)y  the  Swedish  and  other  author- 
ities for  northern  deep-sea  exploration  are  still 
at  work,  and  so  far  we  have  no  reports  of  their 
result.  Captain  Hall's  expedition  in  the  Polaris 
had  reached  Disco  at  latest  advices,  and  had 
started  on  its  northern  journey,  the  route  of 
travel  having  been  altered  from  Jones  Sound 
to  Smith  Sound,  or  that  by  which  Dr.  Kane 
and  Dr.  Hayes  had  previously  moved.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  for  the  exploration 
of  the  deep  seas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  to  begin  next  year  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Admiralty ;  while  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey expedition,  to  be  accompanied  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  is  to  sail  early  in  October,  and  to  be  oc- 
cupied at  leasfr  ten  months  in  the  voyage. 

The  operations  of  the  English  yacht  Noma 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal  are  spoken  of  as  suc- 
cessful in  making  important  discoveries  in  re- 
gard to  the  deep-sea  fauna. 

M.  Pave,  it  is  understood,  has  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Kamtchatka,  Siberia,  and  Wrangell's 
Land,  which  he  expects  to  reach  by  way  of  Cape 
Yakan.  Should  this  land  be  continuous  with 
the  main-land,  or  should  it  extend  to  any  con- 
siderable distance  northward,  it  is  his  intention 
to  proceed  as  far  as  possible  with  reindeer  or 
dog  sledges. 

Mr.  Dall  left  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of 
August  to  carry  out  hydrographical  and  other 
operations  in  Alaska,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  already  referred  to  in  our  columns, 
and  much  may  be  expected  from  his  well-known 
zeal  and  ability  as  an  explorer.  The  explora- 
tions of  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  Yellow  Stone  Lake 
country,  of  Mr.  Clarence  King  along  the  fortieth 
parallel,  and  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler  in  Nevada 
and  Arizona  are  still  in  progress,  and  many  de- 
tails of  their  movements  have  already  been  given 
by  us. 

In  connection  with  the  survey  of  the  lakes 
under  tho  Engineer  Bureau,  extensive  soundings 
and  dredgings  have  been  made  in  the  deepest 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  by  Professor  S.  J.  Smith, 
with  the  discovery  of  some  important  facts  in  n^it- 
ural  history.  Similar  surveys  have  also  been  made 
by  Mr.  James  W.  Milner  in  Lake  Michigan,  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  900  feet. 

In  Zoology  the  announcement  is  made  of  the 
discovery  of  a  new  species  of  giant  salamander 
of  the  genus  Sieboldia,  in  China,  by  the  Abbe' 
David.  This  is  especially  interesting  from  it^> 
relationship  to  the  well-known  fossil  forms  of 
the  same  family. 

An  important  announcement  in  Ariimal  Phys- 
iology is  that  of  Crace  Calvert,  that  the  temper- 
ature of  boiling  water  does  not  kill  many  forms 
of  microscopic  organisms,  and  that  to  do  this 
a  heat  of  over  400  degrees  is  sometimes  required. 
This  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  experi- 
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ments  in  reference  to  spontaneous  generation, 
showing  an  element  of  error  that  has  not  been 
sufficiently  taken  into  consideration  heretofore. 

The  subject  of  cundurango,  a  supposed  spe- 
cific for  cancer  and  other  diseases,  continues  to 
excite  interest,  and  experiments  are  now  in  prog- 
ress which  will  probably  determine  the  amount 
of  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  it.  It  proves  to 
be  the  Mikania  <juaco,  a  plant  to  Avhich  many 
liealing  virtues  have  hitherto  been  ascribed. 

In  Vc'fjetable  Phijsiolocjy  and  Rural  Economy 
Ave  have  reports  of  important  experiments  on  the 
germination  of  seeds,  as  affected  by  temperature 
both  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil ;  reports  on  the 
potato  disease  ;  the  investigation  of  the  influence 
of  soils  upon  the  growth  of  plants,  by  Voelcker ; 
on  the  function  of  nitrous  acid  in  soils,  by  Cha- 
brier ;  on  tlie  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  juices 
of  fallen  cane ;  upon  the  influence  of  difterent 
salts  of  potash  on  plants,  by  Nobbc  ;  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  ammonia  on  color,  by  Vogel ;  and  upon 
the  action  of  electricity  on  the  colored  tissues  of 
plants,  by  Becquerel,  etc. 

Under  the  head  of  Technology  and  Domestic 
Economy  we  have  the  announcement  of  several 
new  building  materials,  one  of  them  known  as 
apoenite;  many  new  dyes,  principally  aniline, 
such  as  gallcin,  cerulein,  etc.  ;  imi)roved  proc- 
esses of  coating  metals  with  nickel,  tin,  cobalt, 
etc.,  both  by  the  galvanic  process  and  in  tlie  or- 
dinary wet  way;  the  influence  upon  health  of 
watering  streets  with  certain  saline  solutions ; 
the  Lieurnur  method  of  removing  night-soil ;  the 
titil:'  :ation  of  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  tides 
bv  means  of  the  flux-motor  of  Tomasi,  etc. 

Our  Necrology  embraces,  among  other  names, 
that  of  Mr.  George  late,  a  naturalist,  at 
Alnwick,  England ;  of  Mr.  Jean  Kigacci,  the 
well-known  conchologist,  of  liome ;  and  Mr. 
W.  V.  Turnbull,  of  Thiladel])Iiia,  who  had  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  subject  of  American 
ornithology. 

Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  we  may 
mention  the  important  movement  on  tlie  part  of 
the  scientific  societies  of  Holland  in  establishing 
a  central  agency,  in  charge  of  the  Academy  of 
!?icience  of  Haarlem,  for  the  i)urpose  of  securing 
convenient  methods  of  exchange  with  other 
countries,  tliis  being  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
long  since  in  use  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  professedly  in  imitation  of  it.  All  the  in- 
stitutions of  Holland  are  to  send  their  publica- 
tions to  the  central  establishment,  which  forwards 
them  and  receives  returns  in  exchange.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  course,  will  continue 
as  heretofore  the  central  agency  for  America ; 
and  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Eailliere  and  C'o.,  of  Paris, 
are  mentioned  as  the  agents  for  Erance. 

The  experiments  upon  psychic  force,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  our  last  summary,  still 
continue  to  be  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Crookes,  al- 
though no  new  announcement  of  special  impor- 
tance has  been  made.  The  subject  was  intro- 
duced at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, but  was  handled  with  great  caution  and 
distrust. 

DESTRUCTIBILITY  OF  HUMAN  BONES. 
;Mr.  Pengelly,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Science,  in  reply  to  a  question 
which  has  often  been  asked  as  to  the  reason  why 
we  do  not  find  the  bones  of  the  men  who  made 


the  unpolished  flint  implements  as  well  as  the  im- 
plements themselves  —  a  doubt  thereby  being 
thrown  upon  the  human  origin  of  these  lirticles 
— takes  occasion  to  show,  by  a  careful  collation 
of  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  that  human  bones 
have  been  found  in  repeated  instances  by  jeli- 
able  obseners  in  England,  Erance,  Belgium, 
and  elsewhere ;  and  furthermore,  that  even  if 
nothing  of  this  sort  Avere  discoverable,  human 
agency  in  the  production  of  these  implements 
is  as  distinctly  shoAvn  as  the  print  of  a  naked 
foot  proved  to  Robinson  Crusoe  the  presence 
of  a  second  human  being  on  his  desert  island. 
He  also  shows  that  there  is  a  great  difi'erence  in 
the  bones  of  different  animals  as  to  the  length 
of  time  their  remains  are  preserved  ;  and  that  in 
all  probability  human  bones  are  much  less  perma- 
nent in  their  structure  than  those  of  many  other 
animals.  He  cites  experiments  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  Avhich  177  specimens  of  plants,  belonging  to 
different  natural  orders,  including  those  Avhicli 
are  constantly  present  as  fossils  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures and  those  also  Avhich  are  universally  ab- 
sent, Avere  placed  in  Avater  in  a  tank  and  left  for 
two  years  untouched — Avater  being  simply  poured 
in  to  replace  that  Avhich  Avas  Avasted  by  eAaponi- 
tion.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  Avas  found  that 
certain  kinds  had  entirely  disappeared,  Avhile 
others  had  left  some  more  or  less  recognizable 
traces  ;  and  again  others,  especially  fungi,  ferns, 
and  coniferous  trees,  precisely  those  Avliich  arc 
generally  found  fossilized,  Avere  comi)arativeIy 
Avell  preserved. 

He  also  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  mollusca, 
that  certain  shells,  like  oysters  and  limpets,  are 
found  more  frequently  than  others,  such  as 
cockles,  this  seeming  to  be  a  curious  fact,  the 
material  of  both  being  the  same — namely,  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  animal  matter.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  limpets  and  oysters  as- 
sumed the  form  of  calcite,  Avhile  in  cockle-shells 
and  their  allies  it  took  the  form  of  arragonite, 
the  molecules  of  the  latter  form  being  in  much 
less  stable  equilibrium  than  those  of  the  former, 
j  and  consequently  much  more  liable  to  disappear 
under  unfavorable  circumstances. 

As  an  instance,  showing  the  readiness  Avith 
Avhich  human  bones  disappear,  ]\Ir.  Pengelly 
cites  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  goAernment  in  ISoIi 
drained  off  the  Haarlem  Lake,  on  Avhich  there 
had  been  many  shipwrecks  and  naval  fights,  and 
Avhere  thousands  had  found  a  Avatery  grave.  The 
canals  and  trenches  dug  to  a  considerable  depth 
through  the  rescued  land  must  have  had  an  ag- 
gregate length  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  yet  not 
a  single  human  bone  Avas  exhumed  from  first  to 
last.  Some  Aveapons  and  a  few  coins,  and  one  or 
tAvo  Avrecked  vessels,  alone  rcAvarded  the  anti- 
quaries Avho  Avatched  the  operations  Avith  the 
hope  of  a  rich  harvest.  Here,  as  in  cavern  de- 
posits and  river  gravels  generally,  Avorks  of  art 
alone  fiu'nished  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man, 
even  though  no  part  of  the  dejjosit  could  be  more 
than  three  hundred  years  old,  as  the  lake  Avas 
formed  by  an  inundation  toAvard  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

DECIDUOUS  NATURE  OF  THE  REINOCEROS'S 
HORN. 

The  statement  that  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros 
is  deciduous,  or,  at  least,  can  be  reproduced  Avhen 
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accidentally  lost,  has  been  confirmed  lately  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London.  One  of  the  an- 
imals, a  male  Indian  rhinoceros,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  trying  to  raise  a  transverse  bar  keeping 
him  off  from  the  ])en  of  the  female,  and  this  Mas 
attempted  at  one  time  witli  so  great  violence 
as  to  tear  tlie  horn  entirely  off.  Considerable 
loss  of  blood  ensned,  which,  however,  was  soon 
stopped,  and  the  surface  healed.  Soon  after  in- 
dications were  observed  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  horn,  which,  at  the  date  of  tlie  account,  had 
already  attained  a  height  of  one  and  a  half  inches. 
The  old  horn  was  about  twelve  inches  high,  and 
its  base  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  the  long  diam- 
eter and  five  and  a  half  across. 

SUBSTANCES  FOR  SIZING  FABRICS. 

In  printing  designs  upon  fabrics  it  is  necessary 
to  imi)art  to  the  coloring  matter  a  certain  degree 
of  consistency,  in  order  that  it  shall  occu])y  a 
particular  space  with  sharply  defined  edges. 
Vegetable  substances  are  specially  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  the  principal  consisting  of  starch, 
gum-arabic,  gum-senegal,  gum-tragacanth,  su- 
gar, sirup,  dextrine,  etc.  As  some  of  these  have 
a  sjiecial  chemical  or  mechanical  reaction  when 
used  in  coimection  with  particular  coloring  mat- 
ters, it  becomes  necessary  to  exercise  a  careful 
discrimination  in  their  employment ;  and  it  is 
highly  important  that  they  be  readily  removable, 
after  they  have  sensed  the  purpose  of  their  ap- 
plication, by  subsequent  washing.  Among  the 
most  generally  applicable  of  all,  however,  are  tlie 
substances  usually  known  as  leicom  and  dex- 
trine, both  prepared  from  starch,  the  former  by 
the  action  of  heat,  and  the  latter  by  means  of  an 
acid.  These  are  sup})lied  in  the  form  of  pow^der, 
either  white  or  dark  colored,  or  as  granular 
masses,  and  sometimes  as  solutions  resembling  a 
thick  yellow  sirup.  For  the  preparation  of  the 
leicom  (or  leiacom,  as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
potato  starch  is  to  be  spread  out  in  pans  of  prop- 
er dimensions,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
about  400°  Fahr.,  taking  care  to  avoid  burning, 
and  kept  heated  until  a  slight  change  of  color 
takes  place ;  practically,  as  long  as  the  mass  re- 
mains white,  some  portion  of  the  starch  continues 
unchanged,  which  would  prevent  the  preparation 
of  a  clear  solution. 

To  j)repare  dextrine  one  thousand  parts  of  dry 
starch  are  to  be  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  three  hun- 
dred parts  of  water.  'J'he  paste  thus  prepared  is 
to  be  dried  in  pieces,  first  in  the  air,  and  then  at 
a  temperature  of  140  to  150  degrees,  which  is 
subsequently  to  be  increased  to  280  degrees. 
This  substance  is  considerably  whiter  than  that 
obtained  by  heating,  but  in  most  cases  contains 
a  small  portion  of  starch,  Avliich  can  easily  be 
determined  by  reaction  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. 

The  above  substances,  in  one  combination  or 
another,  are  used  not  only  for  purposes  connect- 
ed with  printing,  but  also  as  sizes,  and  very  large- 
ly in  the  preparation  of  the  mucilage  now  to  be 
found  on  every  office  tabic. 

ABSORBENT  POWERS  OF  CHARCOAL. 
Dr.  Hermann  Vohl,  of  Cologne,  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  paper  in  the  Archiv  derPhar- 
7naci€,  upon  the  absorbent  powder  of  charcoal  and 
its  application  for  disinfectant  and  deodorizing 


[  purposes,  replete  with  suggestions  of  great  im- 
portance. 

I      Among    otiier   deductions    from    his    experi- 
ments, he  states  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  ob- 
tained by  heating  charcoal  is  not  derived  from 
the  coal  itself,  but  has  been  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  held  with  such  tenacity  that 
it  can  not  be  driven  out  by  boiling  in  water,  but 
that  a  temperature  much  below  that  of  ignition 
is  sufficient  to  expel  it.     This  conclusion  is  the 
same  as  that  which  had  been  reached  by  another 
I  experimenter,  to  which  we  have  previously  made 
reference.    Among  other  facts  proving  this  state- 
1  ment.  Dr.  Vohl  remarks  that  when  cbarcoal  has 
!  been  once  freed  from  its  carbonic  acid  and  satu- 
j  rated  with  pure  oxygen,  no  trace  of  carbonic  acid 
i  is  appreciable,  even  when  heated  to  a  tempera- 
j  tureof680°  Fahr. 

I  NEW  PARASITE  ON  THE  ELEPHANT. 

I  In  the  June  number  of  Hardwickc's  Science 
j  Gossip,  a  new  form  of  parasite,  named  Idoloco- 

ris,  is  described,  which  is  found  adherent  to  the 
j  naked  skin  of  the  elephant  of  Ceylon.  It  be- 
{ longs  to  the  order  of  Ilemiptera,  and  is  char- 
j  acterized  by  INIr.  Walker,  of  tlie  British  Museum, 

as  forming  the  type  of  an  entirely  new  family. 

AMMONIA  INJECTION  IN  CHLOROFORM 
POISONING. 

An  application  has  lately  been  made  of  Dr. 
Halford's  method  of  ammonia  injection  in  anoth- 
er case  of  medical  practice  than  as  a  remedy  for 
the  bite  of  poisonous  serpents.     In  this  instance 
a  man  had  been  suffering  from  delirium  tremens, 
I  brought  on  by  a  long  course   of  drinking,  and 
I  under  its  influence  procured  and  swallowed  an 
ounce  of  chloroform.     Insensibility  immediately 
supen'ened,  and  his  eyelids  could  be  opened  and 
the  pupils  touched  without  his  showing  the  slight- 
j  est  indication  of  irritation.     ^Yhen  the  man  was 
I  apparently  dying  an  injection  of  two  drams  of 
!  ammonia  was  made  in  the  veins  of  the  arm,  with 
the  most  promising  eftect.     Sensibility  returned, 
and  the  patient  was  able  to  sit  up  and  talk  for 
five  hom's.     The  next  day,  however,  he  died,  ap- 
parently from  congestion  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  was 
thought  that  if  his  habits  had  not  been  so  intem- 
perate he  probably  would  have  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform. 

DIFFUSION  OF  LIGHT  BY  FUCHSINE. 

Mr.  Christiansen  was  the  first  to  ascertain 
that  the  dispersion  of  light  by  fuchsine  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  bodies.     jNIr.  Kundt  has 

'  since  discovered  that  nearly  all  bodies  Avhich  in 
the  solid  state  show  a  Avell-defined  surface  color 
have  an  abnormal  dispersion  spectrum  when  ex- 
amined in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  solution. 
In  fuchsine,  aniline  blue,  anihne  green,  indigo, 
indigo  carmine,  carthamine,  murexide,  cyanine, 
hyper-manganate  of  potash,  and  in  carmine  the 
red  light  is  more  dispersed  than  the  blue ;  and 
in  bodies  witli  green  in  their  surface  color,  the 

I  green  in  the  spectrum  is  least  deflected.  Thus, 
cyanine,  aniline  violet,  aniline  blue,  and  even 
indigo  carmine  give  the  colors  as  follows  :  green, 
blue,  red — the  green  being  least  deflected. 

SEPARATION  OF  INDIGOTINE. 
^Messrs.  A.  A.  Aguiar  and  A.  Bayer  publish  as 
new  a  simple  process  by  which  they  obtain  pure 
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indigotine,  or  the  dyeing  principle  of  the  indigo 
of  commerce,  using  aniline  as  a  solvent.  Pul- 
verized indigo  and  pure  aniline  are  to  be  heated 
to  boiling  in  a  Hask,  when  the  organic  base  al- 
most instantaneously  dissolves  the  coloring  mat- 
ter, and  becomes  a  deep  blue  liquid,  very  much 
like  a  concentrated  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphu- 
ric acid.  This  is  filtered,  and  the  residue  treat- 
ed with  aniline  as  long  as  coloring  matter  is  dis- 
solved. Most  of  the  indigotine  crystallizes  in 
the  cooling  solution  within  a  few  hours,  and  the 
remaining  liquid  becomes  black  from  the  foreign 
substances  it  retains.  On  redissolving  these 
crystals,  and  removing  all  traces  of  aniline  by 
means  of  alcohol,  indigotine  of  the  utmost  purity 
will  be  obtained.  The  aniline  here  used  is  an 
organic  basis  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
indigo  by  heat,  or,  better,  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  heat. 

STYPTIC  COTTON. 

Dr.  Ehrle  ]n-epares  an  excellent  styptic  cotton 
by  boiling  it  lirst  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  then 
saturating  it  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron. 
This  is  to  be  dried  and  kept  for  use ;  and  is  ap- 
plied to  a  wound  like  ordinary  lint,  either  di- 
rectly or  in  coarse  gauze  fastened  on  by  means 
of  a  com})ress. 

TRANSMISSIBILITY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  QUAL- 
ITIES IN  ENGLAND. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  according  to  Nature,  Mr.  Hyde  ("larke 
read  i  pajjer  upon  the  "Transmissibility  of  In- 
tellectual Qualities  in  luigland."  As  one  test  of 
this  question  he  took  the  statistics  of  writers  of 
])Ooks  in  the  "  JJiographia  Eritannica,"  and  as- 
certained that  of  2000  authors,  Ihi)  were  born  in 
country  districts  and  I2r)0  in  towns.  Examin- 
ing the  towns  and  the  distribution  in  them,  338 
were  allotted  to  London,  73  to  Edinburgh,  and 
o3  to  Dublin.  The  largest  numbers  beyond  these 
were  found  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  cities. 
The  deductions  he  drew  Avere,  that  intellectual 
activity  is  distributed  unecpuilly,  but  that  it  is 
more  among  the  town  or  more  higldy  educated 
population  than  among  the  rural.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  larger  the  concentrated  educated 
population,  the  larger  is  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment; and  he  referred  to  the  like  examples 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  modern  Europe,  where 
the  same  law  is  to  be  traced.  The  great  modern 
centres  of  industry  in  England  occupy  a  low  rel- 
ative position  in  the  list,  and  arc  scarcely  to  be 
noticetl,  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  contrib- 
ute. He  aftirmed  that  the  literary  class  was  pro- 
duced from  the  educated  class,  and  not  from  the 
illiterate  classes.  AVhile  no  educational  effort 
will  produce  men  of  great  genius,  he  inferred 
that  literary  attainments  are  in  relation  to  liter- 
ary culture,  or  the  culture  of  the  educated  class- 
es ;  and  that  by  extending  education  to  other 
classes  of  the  population  the  intellectual  capac- 
ity of  the  community  will  be  extended  and  prop- 
agated within  certain  limits. 

PRESERVATION  OP  WINE  BY  TANNIN. 
Among  the  various  improvements  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  Avine,  the  most  important  in  many 
years  past  is  that  introduced  by  Pasteur,  of 
heating  it  to  a  certain  temperature,  which  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  fungus. 


the  development  of  which  in  Avine.  causes  it  to 
become  turbid,  and  ultimately  converts  it  into 
vinegar.  This  process,  applied  both  to  wifje  and 
to  malt  liquors,  after  having  been  bottled  and 
well  corked,  has  been  carried  into  almost  uni- 
versal application,  with  a  result  of  retaining  the 
liquid  in  question,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  at  the  precise  point  at  which  it  was 
when  treated.  In  some  instances,  Iiowever,  this 
process  is  not  applicable,  and  especially  where 
means  are  not  at  hand  for  doing  the  Avork  on  a 
suitable  scale,  and  for  securing  that  particular 
temperature  Avhich  has  been  found  to  be  most 
successful  in  accomplishing  the  object ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  process  of  Parent  becomes  of  great 
A'alue. 

This  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tannin  or  tannic  acid  to  the  wine,  Avhicli 
perhaps  acts  in  a  similar  way,  by  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus  ;  since  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  wine  known  to  con- 
tain these  germs,  Avithin  a  few  Aveeks  after  being 
treated  Avith  the  tannin,  has  fiiiled  to  detect  the 
slightest  trace.  Indeed,  Avine  Avhich  has  already 
begun  to  change  and  become  turbid  can  be  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  clearness,  and  Avith  a 
great  improvement  in  its  taste.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  use  only  tannin  Avhich  has 
been  prepared  from  the  constituents  of  the  grape, 
since  the  slightest  proportion  of  the  extract  of 
nut-gall,  although  accomi)lishing  the  general  ob- 
ject of  destroying  the  fungus,  will  impart  a  pe- 
culiar taste,  Avhich  never  disappears. 

RED  COLOR  ON  TOURACO. 
Much  interest  Avas  excited  some  time  ago  by 
the  announcement  of  the  occurrence  of  a  pecul- 
iar red  coloring  matter,  containing  copper,  and 
soluble  in  Avater,  on  the  wings  of  the  touraco 
{Musopha(ja),  a  large  species  of  African  bird 
Avell  known  to  naturalists.  ]M.  Jules  Verreaux, 
the  ornithologist,  has  lately  given  an  account  of 
these  birds  as  observed  by  him  in  their  native 
localities,  in  the  course  of  Avhich  he  remarks 
that  hig»  attention  Avas  first  attracted  to  the  solu- 
ble nature  of  the  touraco  red  in  endeavoring  to 
catch  a  Avounded  bird  during  a  rain.  To  his 
surprise,  on  grasping  it,  there  Avas  left  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand  a  peculiar  matter  of  a  blood- 
red  color,  which,  however,  disa})peared  on  wash- 
ing. He  then  found  that  the  red  of  the  wing, 
under  such  circumstances,  Avas  Avashed  out,  and 
the  feathers  became  almost  Avhite ;  but  that  as 
soon  as  the  bird  became  perfectly  dry  the  red 
color  immediately  re-a])peared.  This  ex})eriment 
Avas  repeated,  on  the  same  bird,  several  times  a 
day  indefinitely,  and  always  Avith  the  same  re- 
sult. jM.  Verreaux  also  remarks  that  he  has 
observed  a  similar  fact  in  regard  to  a  species  of 
Old-World  trogon,  although  it  is  not  known 
Avhether  the  American  representatives  of  the 
group  have  the  same  peculiarity. 

RATTRAY  ON  CHANGE  OP  CLIMATE. 
We  have  already  noticed  an  essay  by  Dr. 
Rattray  upon  the  effect  of  ciiange  of  climate  on 
the  human  economy;  and  in  a  concluding  arti- 
cle of  his  series  Ave  find  some  remarks  u])on  the 
influence  of  warm  latitudes  upon  the  Aveight  and 
strength.  Repeated  obserA-ations  have  slioAvn  a 
decided  reduction  in  the  Avcight,  the  cause  of 
this  being  threefold ;  first,  a  diminished  ncces- 
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sity  for  sui'idiis  t;it,  whicli  becomes  absorbed;  | 
secondly,  that  peculiar  elTect  of  heat  which  causes 
the  tissues  to  decay  fiister  in  a  warm  climate 
than  in  a  cold  one ;  and  thirdly,  diminished 
lun^;  work  and  blood  oxygenation,  and  thereby 
an  imperfect  renewal  of  the  tissue.  As  the  gen- 1 
eral  conclusions  from  the  entire  investigation 
conducted  by  Dr.  Uattray,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing summary:  1st.  That  the  tropics,  especially 
during  the  rainy  season,  should  be  avoided  by  i 
natives  of  colder' latitudes;  2d.  That  the  young,  i 
the  debilitated,  and  the  diseased  should  especiidly 
slum  warm  regions ;  od.  That  none  but  full- 
grown,  healthy  adults  should  go  there;  4th. 
That  with  alf,  even  the  latter,  a  speedy  exit 
should  be  made  therefrom  when  great  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength  gives  warning  of  ai)proaching 
disease ;  ."ith.  That  such  injurious  agencies  as  may 
increase  the  weakening  and  disease-inducing  in- 
fluences of  tro[)ical  climates,  of  themselves  ir- 
remediable, should  be  avoided — e.  //.,  faulty  diet, 
over-fatigue,  impure  air,  etc.  ;  Gth.  That  to  pre- 
serve health,  a  tropical  climate  should  be  fre- 
quently changed  for  the  more  temperate  ones  of 
higher  altitudes  or  latitudes. 

XANTIIOPHYLLITE  A  MATRIX  OF  DIAMOND. 
]\Iuch  inquiry  has  been  prosecuted  as  to  the 
matrix  of  the  diamond,  and  various  suggestions 
have  been  propouTided  in  regard  to  it,  itacolu- 
mite,  or  the  so-called  flexible  sandstone  occur- 
ring in  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere 
being  assigned  this  honor  by  many  authors. 
From  a  late  communication  by  Professor  Leon- 
hard  we  are  informed  that  the  xanthophyllite 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  shares  with  the  itacolu- 
mite  in  this  respect,  since  in  certain  localities 
where  this  substance  abounds  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  its  lamina;  reveals  to  a  magnifying 
power  of  thirty  times  the  existence  of  large  mim- 
bers  of  minute  crystals  of  the  diamond,  while 
with  a  power  of  two  hundred  their  crystalline 
form  and  relative  position  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
Most  of  these  crystals  are  colorless  and  complete- 
ly transparent ;  a  few  of  them  are  brown.  The 
mineral  xanthophyllite  above  referred  to  is  a 
micaceous  substance  occurring  with  magnetic 
iron  in  talcose  slates. 

WATER-PROOF  CLOTH. 

A  firm  in  Berlin  has  for  some  years  furnished 
a  completely  water-proof  cloth,  the  process  for 
making  which  has  been  kept  a  secret.  It  is  now 
stated,  however,  that  the  method  consists,  in  all 
probability,  in  saturating  the  cloth  at  first  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  of  copper,  and 
then  immersing  it  in  a  bath  of  water-glass  and 
a  resinous  solution  of  soap.  The  object  of  the 
copper  seems  to  be  to  protect  the  cloth  from  rot- 
ting or  stiffening  more  perfectly  than  can  be 
done  by  the  alumina  alone. 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  VACCINATION. 

In  view  of  the  great  spread  of  the  small-pox 
at  the  present  day  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
the  importance  of  successful  vaccination,  the 
suggestion  of  an  English  physician,  Mr.  Ellis, 
may  be  of  some  importance.  This  gentleman 
remarks  that  ordinary  vaccination  is  performed 
by  scraping  off*  the  epidermis,  and  thrusting  the 
vaccine  virus  into  a  puncture  made  by  the  lancet. 
A  greatly  improved  method,  however,  consists 


in  first  raising  a  small  blister  by  a  drop  of 
cantharides  a])plied  to  the  skin.  This  is  to  be 
])rickeil,  and  the  drop  of  fluid  let  out,  and  then  a 
line  vaccine  ])oint  put  into  this  place,  and  with- 
drawn after  a  moment  of  delay  ;  tiic  ejjidermis 
falls  back  and  cpiite  excludes  the  air,  shutting 
out  any  germs  that  may  be  floating  in  the  at- 
mosj)here.  'J'his  method  has  been  practiced  by 
Mr.  Ellis  for  twenty  years ;  and  out  of  hundreds 
of  cases  of  vaccination  which  he  has  performed, 
he  has  never  had  an  instance  of  blood  i)oisoning 
or  abscess,  while  by  the  brdinary  method  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  abscess  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  that  of  pya;mia  is  often  ob- 
served. The  com])arative  safety  of  this  method 
is  believed  to  be  due,  first,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  air;  and  second,  to  the  lesser  size  of  the 
aperture  for  the  introduction  of  mischief  than 
when  the  jjunctures  are  made  by  the  lancet. 

INJECTION  OF  CRINOIDS  WITH  SILICA. 

As  bearing  upon  certain  questions  connected 
with  the  true  condition  of  Eo.zoon,  Dr.  Dawson, 
of  Montreal,  calls  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  crinoids  and  other  unmistakable  fossils,  with 
their  pores  or  cavities  filled  with  a  silicious  sub- 
stance which  completely  penetrates  their  most 
delicate  structures,  and  which  proves  on  examin- 
ation to  be  a  hydrosilicate  allied  to  jollyte. 

OPPOSITION  TO  TYNDALL'S  THEORY  OF 
DISEASE. 

In  a  previous  number  we  have  given  an  ab- 
stract of  certain  views  of  Professor  Tyndall  in 
regard  to  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  These, 
however,  have  not  passed  unchallenged  by  very 
eminent  medical  authority ;  and  a  late  number 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal  contains  a  sharp 
article  on  the  subject.  After  taking  up  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  Professor  Tyndalls  theory  in 
regular  order,  the  Journal  sums  up  by  stating 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  research  is  not  as 
favorable  as  Professor  Tyndall  believes  it  to  be 
respecting  the  theory  of  the  parasitical  origin  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  that  the  ])redominance 
of  belief  is  to  the  opposite  view;  also,  that  the 
theory  of  the  permanency  of  unrelated,  individu- 
al, or  zymotic  types  is  not  an  nndisputed  or  un- 
questioned theory. 

COMPOSITION  OF  ULTRAMARINE. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  ul- 
tramarine is,  on  the  whole,  a  chemical  combina- 
tion; and  if  so,  in  what  condition  of  combina- 
tion its  suljjhur  exists.  This  problem  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  authors,  and  among 
others  that  of  I'rofessor  Stein,  who  has  lately 
published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in  ])ingler's 
PolytecJmic  Journal.  In  this  he  states  that  a 
majority  of  authors  look  itpon  the  sulphur  com- 
bined with  soda  in  ultramarine  as  mono-,  di-,  or 
penta-suli)huret.  A  few  persons,  among  them 
himself  at  an  earlier  period,  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  liyposulphuric  acids,  together  with  the 
sulphide  of  sodium,  and  still  fewer  thought  it 
probable  that  the  sulphur  was  combined  with 
alnminium.  As  the  result  of  his  more  recent 
observations,  Dr.  Stein  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  blue  ultramarine  the  acid  is  sul- 
})huric,  and  not  hyposulphuric,  and  that  sulphide 
of  aluminium  alone  exists,  without  any  sulphuret 
of  sodium.     The  sulphide  of  aluminium  may  ex- 
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ist  in  two  modifications,  one  of  which  is  an  amor- 
phous black  powder,  and  the  other  is  a  connect- 
ed colorless  or  yellowish  mass  of  crystalline  char- 
acter. The  former  occurs  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  can  be  readily  transformed  into  tiie  second 
modification  by  heating  to  the  melting  point. 

The  blue  color  of  ultramarine,  according  to 
Dr.  IStein,  which,  indeed,  alone  constitutes  its 
characteristic  mark,  is,  theoretically  considered, 
independent  of  its  chemical  composition,  and  is 
rather  brought  about  by  the  optical  relationships 
of  the  constituent  particles.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  chemical  composition  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  affecting  the  excellence  of  so 
beautiful  and  durable  a  color.  Ultramarine,  in 
fact,  optically  considered,  consists  of  a  white 
and  brown  mass,  in  which  sulphide  of  alumini- 
mn  is  mingled  in  molecular  distribution.  Each 
molecule  of  this  combination  is  found,  we  may 
say,  inside  of  a  molecule  of  clay,  and  at  the  same 
time  surrounded  by  three  simultaneously  devel- 
oped molecules  of  sodium,  which  combine  with 
silica  into  a  basic  salt,  and  envelope  the  entire 
group. 

GALV.V^'OPLASTIC  COPIES  FROM  ORGANIC 
MATRICES. 

The  usual  method  of  obtaining  galvanoplastic 
plates  from  matrices  of  an  organic  nature  con- 
sists in  either  coating  the  surface  with  graphite 
or  a  powdery  deposit  of  silver,  or  else  imparting 
conductivity  by  sulphide  of  silver.  These  meth- 
ods are  only  suitable  for  rough  work,  since  the 
delicrte  gelatine  reliefs  produced  in  the  opera- 
tion are  decidedly  affected  by  the  sprinkling  of 
the  substances  mentioned,  which  destroy  the 
sharpness  of  the  detail.  It  is,  therefore,  much 
better  to  i)roduce  a  deposit  of  silver  directly  upon 
the  gelatine  in  the  sunlight,  Avhich,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  an  organic  substance,  will  be 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  attached  uniformly  and 
continuously  upon  the  sm-face.  For  this  purpose 
the  gelatine  relief  sheet  is  to  be  fixed  to  a  glass 
j)late  by  means  of  copal  varnish,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  an  hour  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
tannin,  in  order  to  render  it  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  then  immersed  in  a  silver  bath  until  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  relief  is  moistened.  A  copper 
wire,  bent  at  right  angles,  is  now  to  be  moved 
over  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  object  so  as  to 
touch  the  surface  when  placed  in  the  sunlight. 
The  silver  is  then  deposited  in  the  form  of  little 
rays  upon  the  copper  wire,  and  becomes  a  lus- 
trous continuous  coating  upon  that  ])ortion  of  the 
object  touciied  by  the  copi)er.  The  plate  is  next 
to  be  taken  out  as  horizontally  as  possible  from 
the  solution,  and  laid  in  the  sunlight  to  dry. 
The  superfluous  silver  is  then  to  be  washed  olf 
with  water,  leaving  behind  a  silvery  layer,  which 
is  an  excellent  conductor  of  the  galvanic  current, 
so  that  a  satisfactory  result  will  be  obtained  with 
a  small  amount  of  electricity. 

riRATICAL  HABITS  OF  SOUTH  A:\IERICAN 
GULL. 

Instances  are  abundant  where  one  bird  secures 
its  food  by  plundering  another,  and  depriving  it 
of  prey  just  captured,  thus  being  able  to  live  it- 
self in  idleness  upon  the  labors  of  its  victim.  Il- 
lustrations of  this  are  seen  in  the  treatment  of 
the  fish-hawk  by  the  bald  eagle,  the  impositions 
practiced  by  the  jagers  upon  the  gulls  and  terns, 


the  theft  of  the  celery-grass  roots  by  the  bald- 
pated^  ducks  from  the  canvas  -  backs,  etc.  An 
interesting  communication  from  Mr.  Hudsqp,  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Cion- 
don,  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  Larus  cir- 
rhocephahts,  a  South  xVmerican  species  of  gull, 
informs  us  that  this  species,  like  the  gulls  aboui 
Salt  Lake,  is  in  the  habit  of  congregating  in 
large  numbers  in  the  cultivated  fields,  following 
the  plowmen,  and  devouring  the  locusts  or  other 
insects  so  abundant  in  that  coimtry,  which  are 
turned  up  by  the  plow.  At  a  certain  season 
of  the  year  the  ground  is  filled  with  the  larvae 
of  the  giant  beetle,  which  throws  up  little 
mounds  of  earth,  these  being  often  so  numerous 
as  to  give  the  ])lains,  where  the  grass  is  very 
closely  cropped,  the  ai)pearance  of  being  covered 
with  mud.  These  insects  are  picked  out  in 
great  numbers  by  flocks  of  the  South  American 
apwing,  or  plover  (  Vancllus  cayennensis),  upon 
which  the  gulls,  not  being_  endowed  with  a  prob- 
ing bill,  \vait  assiduously,  each  plover  having  its 
attendant  gull  quietly  standing  by  it.  At  the 
instant  when  one  of  these  larv;e  is  extracted, 
and  is  seen  in  the  bill  of  the  i)lover,  the  gull 
darts  with  sudden  fury  upon  it,  and  a  chase  en- 
sues, the  robber  following  closely,  and  scream- 
ing all  the  time  until  the  prize  is  dro])])ed.  The 
flight  of  the  gull  is  then  instantly  checked,  and, 
hovering  a  moment  to  watch  the  fall  of  the 
worm,  he  drops  suddenly  upon  it,  and  sAvallow- 
ing  it  greedily,  he  returns  to  resume  his  position, 
and  again  watch  by  the  side  of  his  victim.  This 
same  si)ecies  of  gull  is  in  the  habit  of  frc(iuenting 
the  slaughter-grounds  near  the  city,  and  min- 
gling among  the  cattle  and  the  men,  Avithout 
manifesting  the  slightest  fear,  ready  at  any  time 
to  pick  nj)  the  clotted  blood  and  entrails,  and 
yet  seldom,  if  ever,  receiving  a  speck  to  stain  its 
pure  white  breast. 

SOREL  CEMENT. 
According  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^ 
the  sorel  cement,  which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  of  late  by  its  ])ermanence  and  close 
imitation  of  various  natural  tones,  is  made  bv 
diluting  or  tempering  magnesia,  wliich  may  be 
more  or  less  hydrated  and  carbonated,  Avith  a  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  magnesium  in  a  dry  slate, 
and  emi)loying  water  to  form  the  cement.  The 
cement  thus  produced  is  especially  white  and 
hard,  and  may  be  u^^ed  with  advantage  in  place 
of  some  of  the  best  cements.  It  possesses  the 
same  hardness  and  will  receive  the  same  polish 
as  marble,  mosaic  ])avements,  and  statuary. 
Imitation  ivor\^  can  be  made  from  it  for  forming 
billiard  balls  and  other  similar  articles,  medall- 
ions, buttons,  etc.  By  combination  with  min- 
eral colors  the  cement  may  be  made  to  assume 
any  desired  tint,  may  be  moulded  like  plaster, 
and  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  or  imita- 
tion of  innumerable  objects  of  art  and  ornament. 
In  practice  the  cement  is  never  used  in  a  ])urc 
form,  but  in  combination  with  other  materials, 
which,  being  incorporated  with  it  while  in  the 
moist  condition,  are  in  the  subsequent  setting 
mechanically  bound  together  into  a  solid  mass. 
For  this  jjurpose  the  magnesia,  in  fine  powder, 
is  mixed  Avith  mineral  substances,  such  as  sand, 
gravel,  dust,  or  chips  from  marble  or  other 
stones,  or  Avith  emery,  quartz,  or  other  grits  of 
various  kinds,  in  varying  proportions,  according 
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to  the  result  dcsiiccl.  This  mixture  is  then 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium,  or  with  the  bittern  from  salt-works.  In 
some  cnses  it  is  made  suilicieutly  wet  to  form  a 
mortar,  and  in  others  only  enou^^h  to  ])roduee  a 
state  of  dampness,  like  that  of  moulding  sand. 
The  mixture  may  be  elVected  in  troughs,  by 
liand  labor,  the  material  being  woiked  over  with 
shovels  or  lioes,  or  more  expeditiously  in  mixing 
machines  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
worked  by  horse  or  steam  j)ower. 

The  materials  of  which  this  cementing  sub- 
stance is  composed  are  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Magnesia  suili- 
cieutly pure  for  the  ])uri)ose  is  obtained  by  sim- 
ply calciuing  mineral  magnesite,  large  dejjosits 
of  which  are  kuown  to  exist  in  I'russia,  Greece, 
Canada,  California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, Deposits  will  doubtless  be  found  in  other 
places  when  the  demand  is  made  for  the  ma- 
terial. The  chloride  of  magnesium  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  concentrating  sea-water,  the  bittern  of 
salt-works  being  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purpose. 
Sea-water  concentrated  to  80°  B,  })recipitates 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  chloride  of  sodium, 

REDUCTION  OF  ORES  BY  CHLORIDE  OF  IRON, 

A  method  of  reducing  ores  by  means  of  chlo- 
ride of  iron  has  recently  been  patented,  which  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  extraction  of  metals  al- 
loyed with  suli)hur,  arsenic,  or  antimony.  The 
process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  chloride  of 
iron,  in  the  presence  of  air  and  water,  readily 
decomposes  sulj)hur,  arsenic,  and  antimonial 
combinations,  iron  or  copper  })yrites,  the  sul- 
phurets  of  cobalt,  nickel,  sulphin-et  of  antimony, 
lead,  silver,  etc.  The  chloride  of  iron  is  re- 
duced to  chloruret  of  iron,  and  the  metals  trans- 


ferred into  chlorides,  the  chloruret  of  iron  being 
again  changed  to  chloride  by  the  influence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.  If  among  the 
ores  to  be  manipulated  there  be  too  little  suli)hur, 
it  is  well  to  add,  from  time  to  time,  a  little  free 
acid,  such  as  nitric,  in  order  to  assist  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  chloride  of  iron.  With  iron 
or  copjjcr  j)yrites  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  com- 
mon salt,  since  the  sulphur  of  the  ore  is  oxydized 
by  means  of  the  chloride  of  iron  and  atmos])heric 
air,  with  the  result  of  producing  sulphate  of  iron 
or  sulphate  of  coj)i)er. 

PREPARATION  OP  CARMINE-PURPLE. 

The  dye  recently  invented,  and  known  as  cav- 
minc-purple,  is  obtained  by  the  solution  of  uric 
acid  in  nitric  acid,  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
boiling  over  and  too  great  an  increase  of  temper- 
ature. The  mixture  should  remain  standing 
quietly  for  some  days,  after  which  a  thick,  pasty, 
or  doughy  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  t^  be 
treated  with  warm  water,  filtered,  and  the  resid- 
uum again  treated  with  warm  water.  The  fil- 
tered licjuid  jjossesscs  a  reddish  or  yellowish  col- 
or, resulting  from  the  organic  substances  decom- 
posed by  the  nitric  acid.  This  li(iuid  is  now  a 
mixture  of  alloxan,  alloxantin,  urea,  paraban 
acid,  dialuramid,  and  other  products  of  uric 
acid.  It  is  next  to  be  evaporated  in  a  large 
enameled  iron  vessel,  but  not  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing-point, which  would  destroy  the  murexide 
produced. 

After  the  liquid  has  been  evaporated  to  a  sir- 
upy  consistency,  and  has  assumed  a  beautiful 
brownish-red  or  violet  color,  it  is  to  be  allowed 
to  cool.  The  entire  quantity  of  the  liquid  should 
never  be  evaporated  at  one  time,  nor  heated  to 
the  boiling-point. 
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UNITED   STATES.. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  Scpteniber  25. 
The  Mississippi  Rei)ublican  State  Conven- 
tion met  at  Jackson  the  last  of  August.     Gov- 
ernor Alcorn  was  sustained. 

The  Wyoming  Territory  election,  September 
5,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Republicans, 
who  obtain  a  majority  of  two  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  House  there  is  a  Democratic  majority  of 
two. 

The  California  election,  September  0,  result- 
ed in  the  election  of  Newton  Booth  (Republican) 
for  Governor,  by  about  (JOOO  majority. 

In  the  Maine  election,  September  1 1,  the  Re- 
publican majority  was  about  11,000.  Sidney 
Perham  was  re-elected  Governor. 

The  New  Jersey  Rei)ublican  Convention,  at 
Trenton,  September  7,  nominated  Cornelius 
Walsh  for  Governor.  The  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, Sejjtcmber  13,  nominated  for  Governor 
Joel  Parker. 

The  Minnesota  Democratic  Convention  at  St. 
Paul,  September  18,  nominated  Winthrop  Young 
for  Governor.  The  Republican  Convention, 
September  20,  renominated  Horace  Austin,  the 
present  incumbent. 

The    Massachusetts   Democratic    Convention 
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at  Springfield,  September  11,  nominated  for 
Governor  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  Illinois  Republican  Convention  at  Spring- 
field, September  20,  nominated  J.  L.  Beveridge 
for  Congressman  at  large. 

There  Avas  a  mass-meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  city  in  the  hall  of  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, September  4,  to  consider  the  charges  of 
corruption  against  city  and  county  officials.  A 
committee  of  seventy  was  appointed  to  conduct 
a  thorough  investigation,  and  to  carry  out  such 
measures  as  should  be  necessary  to  j)revent  fur- 
ther frauds.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  obtain  an  injunction  proliibiting 
farther  expenditures,  with  certain  necessary  ex- 
ceptions. This  injunction  was  granted  in  the 
Foley  case  by  Judge  Barnard.  On  September 
10  a  large  number  of  vouchers  were  stolen  from 
the  Controller's  office.  Parties  have  been  re- 
cently arrested  for  the  theft,  and  at  the  time  of 
Avriting  this  are  undergoing  trial.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  mass-meeting  above  mention- 
ed Mayor  Hall  requested  Controller  Connolly 
to  resign.  The  latter  declined  to  do  this,  but 
subsequently  was  induced  to  appoint  A.  II.  Green 
De])uty-Controller. 

During  the  month  included  in  this  summary 
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there  has  been  important  progress  made  in  the 
conflict  between  the  United  States  authorities 
and  tlie  Mormons  in  Utah.  The  former  have 
claimed  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  Territorial 
penitentiary,  have  attempted  the  prosecution  of 
Mormons  guiUy  of  assassinating  Gentiles,  and 
have  moved  in  the  matter  of  prosecuting  Mor- 
mons for  polygamy. 

Judge  Underwood,  United  States  District 
Judge  for  Virginia,  has  written  a  letter  in 
which  he  says  he  feels  very  confident  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  together  with  the  Enforce- 
ment act  of  May  31,  1871,  have  secured  the 
right  to  vote  to  the  female  citizens  of  Virginia 
as  fully  as  they  are  now  exercised  and  enjoyed  by 
male  citizens. 

The  steamer  Alaska,  arriving  at  San  Francis- 
co September  2,  brought  5+,GG5  packages  of 
tea — the  largest  tea  cargo  ever  landed  by  any 
one  vessel  in  an  American  port. 

Twenty -five  thousand  working-men  partici- 
pated in  the  demonstration  in  support  of  the 
eight-hour  movement  in  New  York  city  Septem- 
ber 13. 

DISASTERS. 

The  New  York  steamer  Lodona  was  wrecked 
off  the  Elorida  coast  in  the  hurricane  of  August 
lG-17.     Twenty-one  lives  were  lost. 

On  the  evening  of  August  2(5  a  terrible  acci- 
dent occurred  on  the  L^astern  Railroad  at  Revere, 
]\Iassachusetts.  The  Bangor  express  train  over- 
took a  id  ran  into  the  accommodation  train,  kill- 
ing twenty-four  persons,  and  seriously  injuring 
fifteen. 

At  Westport,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  Railroad,  August  2(5,  a  passenger 
and  freight  train  collided,  killing  six  persons 
and  wounding  four. 

The  boiler  of  the  steamboat  Ocean  Wave  ex- 
ploded in  Mobile  Bay  August  27.  Nearly  sixty 
persons  were  killed  or  injured — the  larger  pro- 
jDortion  being  killed. 

A  boiler  ex])losion  in  a  hat  manufactory  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  six  persons  and  serious  injuries  to 
others. 

OBITUARY. 

Charles  Scribner,  the  head  of  the  eminent 
publishing  house  in  New  York,  died  August  2(5, 
at  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  of  typhoid  fever. 

Dennis  11.  Mahan,  Professor  of  Civil  and 
Military  Engineering  at  West  Point,  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  September  IG,  by  jumping  off  from 
the  Mary  Powell  into  the  Iludson,  near  Ver- 
plank's  Point. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
A  hurricane  visited  St.  Thomas  August  21, 
said  to  be  as  destructive  as  the  last  one  which 
devastated  that  island.  Thousands  of  people 
were  rendered  houseless,  and  it  is  reported  that 
not  a  single  house  on  the  island  escaped  injury. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  killed  by 
falling  structures.  In  the  island  of  St.  Kitt's 
800  houses  were  blown  down.  Every  estate  in 
Antigua  was  damaged,  and  in  Tortola  five 
churches  were  blown  down.  Tortola  more  I'e- 
cently  has  been  visited  by  an  earthquake,  which 
rendered  homeless  7000  people. 


Almost  the  entire  town  of  Puerto  Plata,  in 
San  Domingo,  was  destroyed  by  a  conflagration 
August  21.  '  p 

EUROPE. 

In  the  French  Assembly,  August  24,  it  was 
voted,  487  to  154,  to  gradually  disband  the 
National  Guard. 

M.  Rinet,  on  the  28th,  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  ajjpointed  to  consider  the  motion  for 

i  the  prolongation  of  M.  Thiers's  powers.      The 

I  report  advocated  that  M.  Thiers  take  the  title  of 
President,  and  continue  to  exercise  executive 
powers  under  the  authority  of  the  Assembly,  and 
that  he  be  responsible  for  his  acts  to  the  Assem- 
bly. A  bill  was  adopted,  September  1,  prolong- 
ing M.  Thiers's  term  of  ofhce,  under  the  title  of 

I  President,  for  three  years.  The  bill  was  adojUed 
by  523  against  34. 

The  court-martial,  having  completed  the  trial 
of  the  Communist  prisoners,  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember pronounced  the  following  sentences : 
Ferre  and  Lullier  were  condemned  to  suffer 
death ;  Urbain  and  Prinquet  to  imprisonment 
for  life  at  hard  labor  ;  Assy,  Billioray,  Clumipy, 
Regerc,  Grousset,  Verdure,  and  Ferrat  to  de- 
portation and  confinement  in  a  fortress ;  Jouide 

;  and  Rastoul  to  simple  deportation ;  Courbet  to 
six  months'  imprisonment  and   a  fine   of  500 

I  francs ;  Clement  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

'  Descamps  and  I'arent  were  acquitted. 

I      Four  of  the  "  Pctroleuses"  (female  Commu- 

I  nists  convicted  of  firing  public  buildings  by  means 

1  of  petroleum)  were  by  court-martial  sentenced  to 
death.  Rosscl  has  been  sentenced  to  death,  and 
Rochefort  to  exile. 

Ten  persons  were  killed  by  a  railway  accident 
in  Northern  France  Se]:»tember  4. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  was  formally  opened 
September  17.  The  transit  was  accom])lished 
in  twenty  minutes. 

1  Aali  Kibrasli  Pacha,  Grand  Vizier  and  INlin- 
ister  of  P^oreign  Afiairs  in  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, died  at  Constantinople  Septembei  5.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Mahmoud  Pacha. 

j  Gonzales  Bravo  Murillo,  ex-Premier  of  Sjjain, 
died  suddenly  at  Biarritz  Scj)tember  8. 

By  an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  near  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire,  England,  sixtvjuin'^  miners  lost 
their  lives.     While  workmen  jning  the 

shafts,   September    20,   anot'  osiou    oc- 

curred, by  which  five  men  were  Killed. 

The  Republican  Committee  of  England  Sep- 
tember ()  issued  its  programme,  including  the 
following  measures  :  the  application  of  the  ])rin- 
ciples  of  federation  to  the  kingdom  ;  the  abolition 
of  titles  and  privileges ;  the  sup])rcssion  of  mo- 
nopolies ;  the  abolition  of  standing  armies  ;  com- 
pulsory education  ;  the  i)rovision  by  the  state  of 
work  for  those  able  to  work,  and  of  sustenance  for 
those  incapacitated  ;  the  nationalization  of  land  ; 
popular  legislation ;  and  the  diffusion  of  repub- 
licanism. 

Professor  Robert  Bentley,  the  publisher  of 
Temple  Bar,  died  September  13. 

The  Bavarian  government  has  superseded 
Count  Arnia  as  minister  to  Rome  by  tlic  ap- 
pointment to  that  position  of  Count  Trautmans- 
dorf,  a  defender  of  Dr.  Dullingcr. 

In  the  town  of  Bolana,  Ital}',  toward  the  close 
of  August,  a  church  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
thirty-two  persons  were  killed  or  injured. 


CMtflfs  Dnuittr. 


IN  "The  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jeflerson," 
recently  published  by  the  Harpers,  may  be 
found  an  incident  which  leveals  the  first  in- 
stance, probably,  in  our  federal  legislation  where 
the  personal  comforts  of  statesmen  have  been 
satisfied,  and  the  exjicnse  charged  to  "fuel"  or 
"stationery."  They  found  out  how  to  fix  it  in 
the  very  first  session  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  While  that  Congress  was  in  session 
Delegate  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  desiring  to  "take 
something,"  went  with  a  friend  to  a  certain 
place  where  supplies  were  furnished  Congress, 
and  ordered  two  glasses  of  brandy  and  water. 
The  man  in  charge  hesitated,  and  replied  that 
liquors  were  not  included  in  the  supplies  furnish- 
ed Congressmen. 

"Why,"  said  Harrison,  "what  is  it,  then, 
that  I  see  the  New  England  members  come  here 
and  drink?" 

"]Molasses  and  water,  which  they  have 
charged  as  stationery ^'^  was  the  reply. 

"Then  give  me  the  brandy  and  water,"  said 
Harrison,  "  and  charge  it  as  fuel." 

It  took  that  course. 


What  constitutes  a  providential  call,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  most  ministers  are,  at  some  time,  re- 
quired to  settle.  Perhaps  some  light  may  be 
shed  upon  it  by  the  following  item,  furnished  by 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday -School 
Union  in  Virginia.  He  has  been  called  on  to  es- 
tablish a  mission  Sunday-school  in  a  region  of 
country  known  as  "Hell  Bend,"  and,  more  re- 
cently, in  another  place  bearing  the  not  euphoni- 
ous or  auspicious  appellation  of  "Rowdy" — with 
good  success  in  both  instances — and  is  remind- 
ed by  his  experience  of  that  of  a  young  Southern 
minister  who,  when  about  to  leave  the  seminary, 
received  two  calls — one  from  a  large  and  wealthy 
congregation,  the  other  frqm  a  small  band  of 
Christians,  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  dwell- 
ing among  a  perverse  generation.  He  was  ask- 
ing advice  of  his  father,  in  the  hearing  of  an  old 
flxmily  servant,  which  of  the  two  calls  he  should 
accept.  Old  Sambo  spoke  out,  and  said,  "  Massa 
John,  I  can  tell  -ou  which  of  dem  churches  you 
'  ter  you  go  whar  dar  is  de  least 
^st  debbil."  A  looker-on  at  our 
elbow,  fresh  from  reading  the  report  of  the  late 
meeting  of  New  York  tax-payers  in  Cooper  Hall 
over  the  accounts  of  the  Tammany  Eing,  sug- 
gests, "  Sometimes  there  is  most  devil  where 
there  is  rnost  money." 

We  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  eminent  alike 
for  judicial  position  and  attainments,  and  for 
scholarship  and  wide  familiarity  with  literature, 
for  a  little  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  wit  of  a 
Western  lawyer,  who  had  been  conversing  with 
a  brother  about  a  deceased  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, whose  record  for  integrity  was  not  of  the 
purest. 

"Well,"  said    the   brother,   " whatever |f'ou 

may  think  of  Mr.  B ,  he  certainly  had  the 

ability  to  acquire  a  competence  by  his  practice." 

"By  his  practices,  yon  mean,"  was  the  reply. 


A  Vermont  correspondent  informs  us  that 
the  "returned  soldiers"  of  that  State  hold  an  an- 


nual reunion  some  time  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature,  at  which  there  is,  of  course,  a  supper, 
with  speeches,  etc.  Occasionally  civilians  are 
invited  to  help  along  the  speech-making.  Four 
years  ago  General  Sheridan  was  present,  and 
the  speakers   aimed  to  do   him  proper  honor. 

Speaker  S gJive,  as  an  incident  of  the  battle 

of  Cedar  Creek,  that,  after  the  repulse  of  the 
morning,  the  soldiers  remarked,  as  they  saw  the 
general  coming  in  from  his  famous  ride,  that  his 
arrival  was  "better  late  than  never;"  but  Sheri- 
dan, by  his  masterly  turn  of  the  tide  of  battle, 
established  the  paradox  that  he  was  "  better  late 
than  Earli/.'" 

This  of  the  late  Ilufus  Choate,  which  we  are 
assured  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  print : 

Among  the  bar  of  Boston  was  a  gentleman 
of  some  position  as  a  lawyer  and  somewhat  dis- 
tinguished as  a  man  of  letters,  Avhose  misfortune 
it  was  to  have  a  temper  so  sour  that  he  was  gen- 
erally disliked  by  the  profession.  A  gentleman 
spoke  of  this  to  Mr.  Choate,  and  asked  the  rea- 
son. Mr.  Choate,  in  reply,  quoted  the  rights 
which  defendants  have  in  high  criminal  cases 
of  "peremptory  challenge"  and  "challenge  for 
cause,"  and  added,  "Most  people  who  hate  a 

man    hate    him    for   'cause;'   we   hate    C 

'peremptorily.'" 

HoAV  to  advertise,  is  a  question  that  ever  ag- 
itates the  breast  of  the  enterprising  tradesman. 
Rocks  and  fences  throughout  the  land  are  be- 
smeared with  names  of  pills  and  potions,  and  pa- 
pers teepa  with  the  poetry  of  physic.  In  Cali- 
fornia, judging  from  the  following  modest  ap- 
peal, a  different  style  obtains.  We  quote  from 
the  Shasta  Courier: 

THE  Subscriber  begs  leave  to  inform  the  citizens  of 
Shasta  County  that  he  has  contiiiued  for  the  last 
22  years  to  perform  surreal  operations  on  old  Boots 
and  Shoes  by  adding  Feet,  making  good  the  Legs, 
binding  the  Broken,  healing  the  Wounded,  mending 
the  Constitution,  and  supporting  the  Body  with  a  new 
Sole.  His  Fine  Calf  Boots  will  be  found  as  elastic  as 
a  California  Politician's  Conscience,  and  admirably 
suited  to  those  who  tread  in  the  Paths  of  Rectitude. 
Their  durability  is  equal  to  Truth  itself,  and  they  fit 
the  Foot  as  finely  as  Innocence  does  the  face  of  Child- 
hood. W.  A.  SOOTT. 


The  Rev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  a  fixvorite 
contributor  to  this  Magazine,  while  traveling  last 
summer  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hebrides, 
heard  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  fear- 
ful reverence  with  which  Scotchmen  in  that  re- 
gion obseiwe  the  Sabbath.     Says  he : 

A  minister  of  the  kirk  recently  declared  in 
public  that  at  a  country  inn  he  wished  the  win- 
dow raised,  so  that  he  might  get  some  fresh  air, 
but  the  landlady  would  not  allow  it,  saying, 

"Ye  can  hae  no  fresh  air  here  on  the  Sr-w- 
beth."  

Dr.  M ,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  took  a 

long  walk  on  Sunday,  and  being  fatigued,  the  two 
stopped  at  an  inn  to  get  some  refreshment.  The 
landlord  stopped  them  at  the  door  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  bona  fide  travelers,  as  such 
alone  could  enter  his  house  on  Sunday.  They 
said  they  were  from  London,  and  were  admit- 
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ted.  They  were  sent  bread  and  cheese  and 
stout.  The  stout  was  bad,  and  they  sent  for 
ale  ;  but  that  being  worse,  they  called  for  whis- 
ky. The  landlord  refused  this,  saying  they  had 
had  enough  for  their  bodily  necessities.  After 
a  great  deal  of  urging  for  the  whisky,  which  the 

landlord  withstood,  JNI said,  "  Very  well ;  if 

you  won't  sell  us  whisky,  we  must  use  our  own," 
at  the  same  time  pulling  a  flask  out  of  his  pock- 
et. This  was  more  than  the  Scotchman  could 
stand.  The  sin  was  to  be  committed,  and  there 
would  be  no  compensation  to  its  heinousness  in 
the  way  of  profit  to  his  inn. 

"Ah,  Meel,"  he  said,  "if  ye  maun  have  the 
whisky,  ye  maun,  an'  I'll  send  ye  the  matayrials." 


A  CORKESPOXDENT  in  a  neighboring  town 
writes : 

We  have  a  clerical  club  (mo.nthly),  made  up 
from  several  denominations ;  and  after  some 
hours  of  hard  work  we  lie  off  for  a  late  dinner, 
and  a  round  oi  facet'ue.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
freshest : 

Down  South  a  colored  convert  applied  for  bap- 
tism to  his  minister.  "I  want  to  follow  the 
Lord  the  closest  way,"  said  the  applicant. 

"  Oh,  certainly.  That's  what  we  always  do," 
replied  the  minister. 

"But  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  the  end  of 
the  wharf,  and  put  a  rope  under  my  arms,  and 
lower  me  into  the  water." 

"  Why,  what  is  that  for  ?  Who  ever  heard  of 
baptizirg  any  body  in  such  a  way?" 

"Must  do  it,  Sir;  must  follow  the  Lord  just 
so,  Sir ;  for  doesn't  the  book  say  that  Jesus  went 
down  straight  way  into  the  Avater?" 


An  Episcopal  divine  Avas  holding  service  in  a 
missionary  field,  where  they  were  little  used  to 
the  prayer-book.  They  got  on,  however,  pretty 
w^ell  until  the  psalm  was  reached,  "O  come, 
let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord ;  let  us  heartily  rejoice 
in  the  strength  of  our  salvation."  This  verse 
being  read  by  the  clergyman,  he  paused  for  the 
congregation  to  take  up  the  next ;  but  no  re- 
sponse came.  Again,  in  a  more  emphatic  voice, 
he  repeated  the  verse;  and  yet  a  third  time. 
Still  no  response.  But  when  the  third  pause 
came  a  Methodist  brother,  who  all  along  had 
supposed  it  to  be  a  fervent  invitation  to  the  au- 
dience to  "raise  a  hymn,"  started  up  with, 
"When  I  can  read  my  title  clear;"  and  the 
whole  of  it  went  with  a  rush  clean  through  the 
chorus,  ' '  When  we've  been  there  ten  thousand 
days,"  etc. 

Tins  is  a  little  close  upon  the  Universalists ; 
but  they  will  relish  it  also.  A  friend  told  his 
neighbor  that  he  had  been  to  hear  a  Universalist 
sermon. 

"  Well,  what  was  the  text?" 

"It  was  this:  'How  shall  wc  escape  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation  ?'  " 

"And  what  did  he  do  with  that?" 

"Well,  first  he  told  us  something  about  how 
great  it  was ;  and  then  he  told  us  how  we  are 
all  going  to  escape  even  if  we  do  neglect  it." 


over  by  "  one  Morton,"  The  surgeon  had  duly 
recorded  name,  age,  height,  color  of  eyes  and 
hair,  when  coming  to  the  question,  "What  w^i'e 
you  by  profession  ?"  failed  to  get  a  reply.  Again 
he  asked,  "What  were  you  by  profession?" 
Still  no  reply.  Looking  up  from  his  writing- ' 
table,  with  some  impatience,  he  repeated,  "Well, 
what  were  you  by  profession  ?" 

Slowdy  and  timidly  the  answer  came,  "I  was 
a  Baptis  afore  the  war." 

Mr.  Justice  Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  while  quietly  reading  by 
his  parlor  fire  in  Washington  last  winter,  was 
interru])ted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  an 
"interviewer,"  Avho,  either  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion or  by  direction  of  a  superior,  proposed  to 
ascertain  from  the  judge  his  views  on  a  certain 
subject.  Having  stated  his  purpose,  the  judge, 
deeming  the  intrusion  an  impertinence,  arose 
and,  drawing  his  stalwart  form  to  its  full  height, 
said,  "Do  you  know,  Sir,  what  I  ought  to  do 
with  you  ?  I  ouglit  to  throw  you  out  of  the  win- 
dow," and  advanced  a  step  as  if  with  a  latent 
thought  of  executing  that  manoeuvre.  The  in- 
terviewer backed  rapidly  toward  the  door,  and 
replied, 

"I  acknowledge,  judge,  the  entire  ])ropriety 
of  your  conclusion,  but,"  pointing  to  the  door, 
"I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  retire  in  the  cus- 
tomary way.^^ 

Motion  granted. 

Of  course  the  reader  has  fallen  in  with  the 
peripatetic  blind  man,  in  the  cars  or  on  the 
steamer,  and  been  offered  the  o])tion  of  his  po- 
etry at  an  inconsiderable  figure.  But  have  you 
ever  read  the  poetry  ?  We  give  the  first  and 
fourth  stanzas  : 

In  eighteen  luuidrcd  and  fifty-three 

I  was  made  blind  and  can  not  pee; 

O!  ye  wliose  eyes  are  open  to  tfie  light  of  day, 

Consider  how  dark  is  the  blind  man's  way. 

I  was  blinded,  not  according  to  His  will, 
While  working  at  a  turbine  water-wheel; 
I  went  to  a  physician,  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
By  his  imposition  I  was  blinded  in  both  eyes. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  minions 
of  justice  to  this  doctor,  anu  trust  they  will  "go 
for"  him.     He  is  a  fraud. 


During  our  late  troubles  a  surgeon  in  one  of 
the  hospitals  in  Louisville  was  filling  up  a  blank 
furlough  for  a  convalescent  soldier — a  tall,  thin 
specimen  of  a  fellow  from   the  State  presided 


Tub  following,  from  a  correspondent  at  East 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  submitted  to  the 
cogitations  of  conveyancers  and  legal  gentle- 
men who  are  occasionally  compelled  to  "  search 
for  title :" 

In  a  deed  of  land  in  Lexington,  IMassachu- 
sctts  (where  the  gun  was  fired  which  was  "  heard 
round  the  world"),  dated  in  1781,  and  recorded 
in  the  Registry  in  Cambridge,  one  line  of  the 
boundary  is  described  as  running  to  "a  stump 
and  stones  where  Daniel  Harrington  licked  Will- 
iam Smith." 

Whether  the  stones  were  placed  around  the 
stump  as  a  monument  of  the  licking  or  of  bound- 
ary^^nes  is  not  verbally  set  forth. 

A  Neijuaska  correspondent  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  mode  of  arriving  at  the  measure  of 
damages  in  Nebraska,  where  a  party  had  his  nez 
punched : 

Thomas  Riley  having  ])leaded  guilty  to  an  as- 
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saiilt  upon  lleuben  Sanders,  the  justice  asked 
Sanders  to  stand  up,  as  it  was  the  custom  in  that 
region  to  place  the  aniouut  of  tine  in  projjortion 
to  the  amount  of  smasli.  On  Sanders's  phicing 
himself  in  upright  posture,  the  Court  exclaimed, 
in  i^arent  surprise,  "  Why,  you  don't  ajjpcar 
to  be  much  hurt."  To  which  the  complainant 
said, 

"Oh  no,  he  didn't  hurt  me  any — only  struck 
me  a  few  times." 

"Well,"  replied  Squire  S ,  very  gravely, 

but  with  evident  disgust,  "  when  this  Court 
strikes  a  man  he  always  carries  a  black  eye!" 


While  reading  an  article  in  the  Magazine 
on  the  Signal  Service,  writes  a  correspondent 
at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  al- 
lusion was  made  to  Colonel  Garrick  JNlallery, 
my  mind  ran  back  to  an  incident  which  took 
place  while  we  were  school-mates  together  in 
riiiladelphia.  If  you  deem  it  of  interest  you 
are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  it,  as  it  can  not  but 
increqi^e  your  estimation  of  his  abilities. 

At  school  we  were  in  the  habit  of  writing 
compositions,  and,  as  Artemus  says,  "speaking 
a  piece  ;"  and — to  show  how  early  Mallery's  mind 
was  on  this  subject  of  the  telegraph — what  I  re- 
member of  one  of  his  effusions  ran  thus  : 

'Tis  naught  to  them  that  thunder  loud 
Is  wrapped  up  in  a  great  black  cloud. 
They  take  the  forked  lightning's  fire 
And  tie  it  round  a  little  wire; 
And  then,  whenever  they  may  choose, 
They  make  it  carry  all  their  news. 

Perhaps  he  can  give  you  the  rest. 


How  touching  and  reverential  is  this,  from  a 
Boston  friend : 

One  of  our  city  fathers,  with  his  wife,  while 
enjoying  a  stroll  among  the  antiquities  of  the  old 
"Copp's  Hill  Burying-Ground,"  was  approached 
by  an  elderly  lady,  who  inquired  if  they  knew 
where  a  certain  person  was  buried.  They  were 
unable  to  tell  her.  The  good  woman  turned 
away  with  a  sigh,  and  said, 

"Well,  I've  bin  all  round  this  'ere  berryin'- 
ground,  and  I  caritjind  hide  nor  hair  of  him  T 

Not  very  surprising,  considering  that  the  last 
burying  there  occurrld  some  ninety  years  ago  ! 

In  these  latter  days,  when  the  office  of  the  sur- 
rogate is  the  theatre  of  so  much  unseemly  wrangle 
over  the  wills  of  testators  that  men  who  have 
property  to  leave  may  sometimes  despair  of 
tlieir  wishes  being  consummated,  an  anecdote 
of  Ezekiel  Webster,  brother  of  the  "godlike," 
may  be  aptly  quoted  : 

When  in  full  practice  he  was  employed  to  de- 
fend the  will  of  Roger  Perkins,  of  liopkinton. 
The  physician  made  affidavit  that  the  testator 
was  struck  with  death  when  he  signed  his  will. 
Mr.  Webster  subjected  his  testimony  to  a  most 
thorough  examination,  showing,  by  quoting  med- 
ical authorities,  that  doctors  disagree  as  to  the 
precise  moment  when  a  dying  man  is  struck  with 
death ;  some  affirming  that  it  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fatal  disease,  others  at  its  climax, 
and  others  still  affirming  that  we  begin  to  die  as 
soon  as  we  are  born. 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Sullivan, 
the  opposing  counsel,  "what  doctor  maintains 
that  theory?" 


"Dr.  Watts,"  said  :\Ir.  Webster,  with  great 
gravity : 

"Tlic  motnent  we  begin  tu  live, 
We  all  begin  to  die." 

The  reply  convulsed  the  Court  and  audience 
with  laugliter. 

The  Democracy  have  had  a  clear  working 

majority  in ,  Illinois,  for  a  number  of  years. 

But  when  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  went  into 
eflect  it  enfranchised  so  many  of  our  "cullud 
bredren"  as  to  make  it  api)arent  to  the  i)arty 
leaders  that  unless  a  good  many  black  votes 
could  be  bought  up,  the  Rei)ublicans  would  car- 
ry the  city  election.     Accordingly  advances  were 

made  to  the  Kev.  Brother ,  whose  influence  it 

was  thought  desirable  to  secure,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  certain  to  control  the  votes  of  his  entire 
church. 

He  was  found  "open  to  conviction,"  and  ar- 
rangements pi'ogressed  satisfactorily  until  it  was 
asked  how  much  money  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  his  vote  and  influence. 

With  an  air  of  offended  dignity  Brother 

replied, 

"  Now  geramen,  as  a  regular  awdained  min- 
ister ob  de  Baptist  Church,  dis  ting  has  gone  jes 
as  far  as  my  conscience  will  'low  ;  but,  gemmen, 
my  son  ivill  call  round  to  see  you  in  de  niornin." 


The  terminology  of  Nevada  is  approaching  a 
degree  of  reflnement  that  will  be  hailed  with  de- 
light by  scholars.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Gold 
Hill  News,  published  in  that  State,  we  find  the 
hanging  of  a  horse-thief  chronicled  in  this  suc- 
cinct and  tasteful  style:  "Mr.  Jim  Clemens- 
ton,  equine  abductor,  was  on  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing, at  ten  sharp,  made  the  A'ictim  of  a  neck-tie 
sociable." 


Or  the  many  curiosities  developed  in  taking 
the  census,  the  following  is  worth  the  space  it 
occupies.  An  Ohio  marshal,  on  one  of  his  returns, 
makes  the  following  indorsement : 

John  Thomas, County,  Ohio,  age  ninety-six.    I 

found  this  man  to-day  in  his  field  cutting  wheat.  lie 
told  me  he  has  now  on  his  third  wife,  and  he  thought 
it  would  take  another  besides  this  to  carry  him* 
through. 

Signed, ,  Marshal. 


Here  is  a  very,  very  old  English  verse,  which 
holds  good  now,  and  in  this  great  and  growing 
republic  as  in  decaying  Britain  : 

The  Doncaster  mayor,  he  sits  in  his  chair, 

His  mills  they  merrily  go; 
His  nose  doth  shine  with  drinking  wine, 

And  the  gout  is  in  his  great  toe. 


"Not  lost,  but  gone  before."  This  familiar 
line  occurs  in  the  epita])h  of  Mary  Angel,  who 
died  in  1693,  in  England.  JNIost  epitaphs  pub- 
lished in  the  Drawer  are  of  the  quaint,  humor- 
ous sort.     We  give  this  for  its  poetic  merit : 

To  say  an  angel  here  interred  doth  lye 

May  be  thought  strange,  for  angels  never  dye; 

ludeed,  some  fell  from  heaven  to  hell, 

Are  lost,  and  rise  no  more ; 

This  only  fell  by  death  to  earth, 

Not  lost,  but  gone  before. 


In  one  of  our  Eastern  cities,  where  the  relig- 
ious element  is  composed  about  equally  of  Con- 
gregationalists    and   Unitarians,  the    Rev.  Mr. 
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G (Unitarian)  preached  one  Sunday  evening 

fi'oin  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  church. 

After  service  some  one  asked  Deacon  W ,  of 

the  latter  church  (he  had  just  failed  in  business, 
and  was  settling  with  his  creditors  at  twenty  per 
cent.),  what  he  thought  of  the  sermon.  He  re- 
plied, 

"It's  well  enough,  as  fnv  as  it  goes — not  much 
religion  in  it." 

Mr.  E (Unitarian),  the  deacon's  assignee, 

quietly  remarked,  "  I  guess  there's  twenty  per 
cent,  in  it." 


The  author  of  the  new  "Portrait  of  Eev. 
George  AVhitefield"  relates  the  following  well- 
timed  anecdote : 

There  are  some  people  who  always  make  a 
great  time  on  great  occasions,  even  if  they  are 
compelled  to  act  the  hypocrite.  A  man  of  this 
sort  once  went  to  hear  Whiteheld  preach.  Dur- 
ing the  sermon  he  was  thrilled,  delighted,  cap- 
tivated, and  so  powei'fully  wrought  upon  that 
he  was  overcome  and  fell  to  the  earth.  When 
the  sermon  was  finished,  he  said  to  a  gentleman 
standing  by, 

"  What  a  great  sermon  Whitefield  preached 
to-day  I" 

The  gentleman  replied, 

"We  were  disappointed  to-day:  Mr.  White- 
field  was  not  present ;  another  gentleman  jjreach- 
ed  in  his  place." 

The  man  looked  exceedingly  disappointed, 
saying, 

"'.''hen  that  wasn't  Whitefield!"  and  brush- 
ing the  dirt  from  his  coat,  exclaimed,  '"''  I  have 
dirtied  my  new  coat  for  notldiuj  V^ 


Amoxg  the  many  hundreds  of  "  Wants"  that 
appear  daily  in  our  morning  journals  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  precisely  like  the 
following,  wliich  Ave  coi)y  from  the  Denver  Daily 
Tribune  of  September  5,  1871  : 

WANTED— A  girl  to  do  house-work.  She  will  be 
pennittecl  to  receive  company  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  a  good  substantial  fence  will  be  provided  to 
lean  against  while  courting,  and  ample  tune  will  he 
accoi'ded  for  that  recreation  ;  but  no  i)iano  will  be  fur- 
nished. Inquire  at  A.  M'Cime's  residence,  head  of  11 
Street,  "Brown's  Addition." 


In  his  dinner-table  speech  at  the  late  com- 
mencement of  Williams  College,  Hon.  Harvey 
Kice,  of  Cleveland,  said  that  Dr.  Hopkins  was 
born  a  meta])hysician — in  proof  of  which  he  would 
relate  an  anecdote.  During  their  Senior  year, 
it  becoming  Hopkins's  duty  to  furnish  a  class 
composition,  he  selected  a  subject  in  mental 
philosophy,  and  in  handling  it  contrived  to  in- 
troduce about  an  ec^ual  number  of  passages  of 
his  own  composing  and  quotations  from  Dr. 
Keid,  but  took  the  liberty  to  api)ly  the  quota- 
tion-marks to  his  own  portions  of  the  perform- 
ance instead  of  Dr.  Eeid's.  In  the  criticisms 
which  he  offered  the  professor  remarked,  in  re- 
lation to  the  passages  in  quotation-marks,  that 
they  were  all  right,  of  course ;  but  certain  of  the 
other  passages  needed  some  modification,  as  they 
were  evidently  not  founded  in  truth. 


A  LEGAL  friend  on  Long  Island  sends  us  this  : 
Our  John,  Avhen   somewhat   less    than   three 
years  old,  was  taken  to  church  in  his  native  vil- 
lage on  Long  Island.     h\  those  times  Colonel 


E led  the  singing,  having  a  little  music- 
desk  standing  immediately  below  and  in  front 
of  the  pulpit.  (I  think  I  can  see  the  littl^^desk 
now,  and  I  frequently  meet  Colonel  E — —  in 
the  streets  of  the  city.)  Probably  John  had 
slept  through  the  "long  prayer"  customi^  in 
those  days,  and  woke  to  hear"  the  minister  read 
off  or  repeat  the  words,  "  Great  God  attend  while 
Zion  sings,"  and  observed  the  colonel  rise  up  at 
his  little  desk  and  begin  singing.  What  else 
John  observed  during  the  rest  of  the  service  does 
not  appear,  but  that  part  of  it  he  has  never  for- 
gotten.     Some  few  days  subsequently  he  was 

playing  about  the  store,  when  Colonel  E 

called  in  and  inquired  for  John's  father.  TJie 
partner  replied  he  was  in  the  house,  shaving,  and 
said,  "Johnny,  can  yon  go  to  the  house  and  tell 
your  pa  somebody  wants  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  ;"  and  off  Johnny  toddled  for  home. 

"Pa,"  said  he,  "you  must  go  to  the  store; 
somebody  wants  you." 

"  Do  you  know  who  it  is,  John  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir;  it's  Zion."  ^ 

"Who?" 

"It's  Zion,  Sir." 

' '  Who  told  you  it  was  Zion  ?" 

"Oh,  I  know  it's  Zion,  'cause  the  minister  said 
so  in  c] lurch  .'" 

Old  Judge  W ,  of  L ,  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, is  a  character.  He  was  formerly  law- 
yer, legislator,  judge,  and  leading  politician 
among  the  old-time  Whigs,  of  blessed  memory  ; 
but,  alas!  like  them,  "his  glory  has  departed," 
and,  like  many  another  of  his  confreres,  gone  to 
the  bad.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  property 
and  the  too  free  use  of  "apjJe-jack,"  he  main- 
tains the  dignity  of  an  ex-judge,  dresses  neatly, 
carries  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  when  he  has 
taken  more  than  his  usual  allowance  of  the  favor- 
ite be^'erage  is  very  ])ions,  at  such  times  always 
att(jnding  church,  and  sitting  near  the  stand  as 
erectly  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  and  re- 
sponding fervently  to  the  "truths  of  the  Gospel." 
()n  one  such  occasion  a  Baptist  brother  avjiS 
holding  forth  with  energy  and  unction  on  tlic 
evils  of  the  times,  and  in  one  of  his  flights  ex- 
claimed, "Show  me  a  drunkard!  show  me  a 
drunkard!" 

The  judge,  rising  to  his  feet,  and-  unsteadily 
balancing  himself  on  his  cane,  said,  solemnly, 

"Here  I  am.  Sir;  here  I  am." 

The  elder,  though  a  good  deal  nonplused  by  tlie 
unexj)ected  response,  managed  to  go  on  with  his 
discourse,  and  soon  warming  to  his  work  again, 
called  out,  ' '  Show  me  a  hypocrite !  show  me  a 
hy])Ocrite!" 

Judge  W again  arose,  and  pointing  with 

his  cane  toward  the  "  amen  corner,"  said,  "Dea- 
con P ,  why  don't  you  respond,  Sir?  why 

don't  you  respond  ?" 

A  gentleman  to  whom  the  Drawer  is  indebt- 
ed for  many  pleasant  things  was  not  a  little 
amused  last  summer,  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  by  the  persistent  and  ingenious  manner 
in  which  "  that  life-insurance  man"  plied  his  call- 
ing. After  having  gone  through  nearly  all  the 
male  guests  at  the  hotel,  he  finally  lit  ujjon  a 
tough  old  gentleman,  and  labored  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  a  policy.  The  tough  old  gentle- 
man finally  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a 
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crisis,  and  one  fine  morning  put  the  thing  to  him 
in  this  shape : 

"My  dear  Sir,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  won't 
take  out  a  lite  policy  ;  but  1  will  tell  you  what  I 
should  feel  willing  to  do :  can  you  insure  my 
soul  ?" 

"  Well,  Sir,  that  is  something  a  little  out  of 
our  line — ive  dont  takejire  risks  V 

TiiK  following  fresh  trifle  from  an  English 
party  is  not  bad  : 

I  was  one  morning  overtaken  by  an  active, 
hale  old  fellow,  wlio  had  been  a  soldier  and  seen 
a  great  deal  of  service,  but  was  at  the  time  a 
rirer  barge-man.  In  our  journey  ^\■e  passed  a 
directing  post,  with  arms  in  good  condition,  and 
containing  full  information. 

"Do  'ee  know  what  that  is?"  said  my  com- 
panion. 

"A  directing  post,  of  course." 

"I  call  't  a  passon." 

"A  parson!     Why?" 

"Cause  'ee  tell'th  the  way,  but  dothn't  go." 

Before  we  separated  we  passed  a  second  post, 
which  was  very  dilapidated,  and  had  lost  its 
arms. 

"If  the  post  we  saw  just  now  were  a  parson," 
said  I,  "what's  this  one?" 

"  Oh,  he's  a  bishop." 

"Explain." 

"  He  neither  tell'th  nor  go'th," 


James  Johnston,  of  Luzerne  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, being  ambitious  to  achieve  the  shriev- 
alty of  that  county,  appeals  to  the  electors  in  the 
following  free  and  easy  style  through  the  col- 
umns of  tlie  Scranton  Democrat  : 

INDEPENDENT  CANDIDATE  FOR  SHERIFF.— I 
offer  myself  to  the  Independent  voters  of  Luzerne 
as  a  candidato  for  the  office  of  Sueriff.  I  have  no 
claims  upon  any  party,  as  I  have  never  opposed  a 
ticket;  nor  defeated  a  regular  nominee ;  but  having 
been  m  the  v^hisky  business  for  several  years,  I  keep 
on  hand  a  full  stock  of  electioneering  material,  which 
I  promise  to  use  without  stint  or  scruple.  I  desire  it 
distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  for  sale  before 
election,  but  my  liquors-  are,  and  I  shall  enter  the  cam- 
paign with  all  the  spirit  at  my  command.  If  elected,  I 
pledge  myself  not  to  sell  out  one  cent  below  the  rates 
ruling  the  market  for  live  years  past. 

James  Jounston. 


A  YEAR  or  two  ago  Mr.  Probasco,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, announced  his  intention  of  preseriting  to 
the  city  a  magnificent  fountain.  Early  in  July 
last,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
met  in  Fountain  Square,  determined  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  main  portion  of  the  foun- 
dation ;  among  them  the  mayor.  General  Noyes 
(the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio), 
and  "The  Fat  Contributor"  (Mr.  A.  M.  Gris- 
wold).  The  remarks  of  "  The  Fat  Contributor," 
on  the  general  subject  of  ice-water,  were  espe- 
cially pat  to  the  occasion.     Said  he : 

"  Having  been  a  habitual  drinker  of  ice-water 
all  my  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  bev- 
erage— with,  perhaps,  a  few  unimportant  excep- 
tions— and  having  upon  all  occasions,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  when  it  wasn't  a  very 
good  season  for  ice-water  anyhow,  strenuously 
advocated  its  adoption  as  a  steady  drink,  I  think 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  considering  this  great 
triumph  of  Mr.  Probasco's  as,  in  a  manner,  my 


triumph.  In  fostering  and  encouraging  ice-w^a- 
tcr  as  a  beverage,  he,  through  the  fountain,  and 
I,  through — through  example,  we  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  worked  shoulder  and  shoulder 
together. 

"  During  the  progress  of  this  magnificent 
work,  now  so  rapidly  approaching  a  triumphant 
realization,  he  has  had  a  big  load  to  carry,  and 
I — 1  have  sometimes  carried  a  i)retty  big  load 
myself— of  ice- water,  gentlemen.  I  allude  to 
ice-water.  You  will  please  to  remember  that 
we  are  considering  ice-water  to-day,  and  no  al- 
lusion should  be  made  to  any  superior  beverage. 
The  history  of  ice-water,  I  believe,  has  never 
yet  been  written.  It  didn't  come  over  with  the 
Pilgrims,  for,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  they 
oidy  brought  over  a  little  New  Pmgland  rum. 
It  must  have  been  known  among  the  aborigines 
medicinally,  for  when  an  old  chief  was  once 
asked  what  remedy  he  applied  when  his  squaw 
behaved  badly,  he  replied,  with  an  emphatic  and 
significant  movement  of  the  arm,  'I  swat'er!'— 
meaning,  of  course,  ice-water  over  the  head. 

"While  ice-water  is  supposed  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modern  introduction,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  civilized  life,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  has  been  known  in  the  regions  of  the 
north  pole  almost  ever  since  there  has  been  a 
pole  up  there.  So  we  may  not  boast  of  it  as  be- 
ing an  ofifspring  of  civilization,  for  the  barbaric 
Esquimaux  has  literally  lived  on  ice-water  for 
centuries. 

"I  have  sometimes  wondered  who  the  indi- 
vidual was  who  first  discovered  ice-water  as  a 
beverage.  I  have  pictured  in  my  fancy  the  man 
who  was  the  first  to  taste  ice- water,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  did  it.  I  see  him 
on  a  hot,  sweltering  August  day,  a  wanderer,  on 
foot  and  alone,  across  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Great  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  chimes  of  his  far- 
away village  home  are  lost  to  his  ear,  but 
'The  bells  they  go  ringing  for  Sahara.' 

"  The  sun  shines  as  if  it  knew  it  had  but  that 
one  solitary  day  left  to  shine  in,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  any  succeeding 
ages  it  felt  itself  entitled  to  by  original  contract. 
Its  fierce  rays  beat  upon  his  unprotected  head  as 
if  it  were  the  head  of  a  drum.  Each  particle  of 
sand  he  treads  upon  with  his  bare  feet  seems 
transformed  into  a  red-hot  darning-needle — point 
up.  The  thermometer  stands  at  190°  in  the 
shade,  and  sits  down  at  275°  in  the  sun.  So  yon 
see  they  were  making  it  pretty  warm  for  the  bo}', 

' '  Suddenly  he  recollects  that  he  is  dry.  (Many 
of  us,  doubtless,  have  recollected  the  same  thing 
when  taking  our  dessert.)  He  strives  in  vain  to 
quench  his  thirst  with  the  inferior  hydrant  w^ater 
of  the  desert — they  hadn't  commenced  their  new 
reservoir  yet — but  in  vain.  It  is  too  thin.  This 
was  Sunday,  you  must  recollect,  and  the  ranyor 
had  closed  up  all  the  saloons  along  the  entire 
route. 

"He  sits  down  filled  with  despair,  being  nn- 
able  to  fill  himself  with  any  more  palatable  bev- 
erage. He  is  about  to  give  up  to  his  fate,  when 
suddenly,  right  in  his  pathway,  he  discovers — a 
chunk  of  ice  ! 

"Now  it  is  no  use  to  inquire  how  that  ice 
came  there.  That  is  none  of  our  business.  Suf- 
ficient for  us  to  know  it  was  there.  I  am  reli- 
ably informed  by  travelers  that  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  stumble  over  chunks  of  ice  in  the  desert, 
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dropped  from  some  passing  ice-Wagon.  Stop, 
though !  That  couldn't  have  been  the  case  in 
this  instance,  for  the  ordinances  forbid  the  dis- 
tribution of  ice  on  Sunday  morning.  But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  though  it  is  probably 
more  so  here  than  there.  He  found  the  ice,  and 
the  ice  being  once  broken  he  put  a  piece  in  a 
cup  of  water,  drank  it  off,  and  was  filled  with 
such  ecstatic  delight  as  he  never  knew  before. 
Strengthened  and  exhilarated  he  hastens  on, 
proclaiming,  with  joyful  shouts,  his  great  dis- 
covery to  a  thirsty  Morld  ! 

"Now  this  may  seem  a  trifle  overdrawn  and 
far-fetched  ;  perhaps  it  is ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  I  had  to  go  a  long  way  after  it. 
But  I  think  it  will  compare  favorably,  however, 
with  many  of  the  scientiiic  theories  of  the  day. 

"Well,  blessed  be  the  mortal,  whoever  he 
was,  who  first  introduced  ice-water  to  the  world 
as  a  beverage,  and  thrice  blessed  that  generous 
man  whose  munificent  donation  to  Cincinnati 
introduces  ice-water  to  us  to-day." 


TiiH  Drawer  is  indebted  to  an  old  friend  for 
the  following  pretty  nursery  rhymes,  repeated  to 
him  by  an  aged  lady  : 

I  had  a  sister  beyond  the  sea; 

Many  were  the  presents  she  sent  to  me: 

Slie  sent  nic  a  cherry  without  e'er  a  stone, 

She  sent  me  a  chicken  without  e'er  a  bone, 

Without  e'er  a  thorn  she  sent  me  a  brier, 

And  bade  me  love  my  true  love  without  any  desire. 

ITow  can  a  cherry  be  without  any  stone" 
How  can  a  chicken  be  witiiout  a  bone? 
How  ran  a  brier  be  witiiout  a  thorn? 
Whoe  or  loved  without  desire  since  first  true  love 
was  born? 

When  the  fruit  was  in  the  blossom,  then  it  had  no 

stone; 
When  the  bird  was  in  the  egg,  then  it  had  no  bone; 
When  first  tiie  brier  sprouted,  ne'er  a  thorn  it  bore ; 
When  a  maiden  has  her  lover,  then  she  longs  no 

more. 


Just  published,  in  iMigland,  a  translation,  by 
IMiss  Yonge,  author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Kedclyfre," 
the  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  Count  Bengnot, 
jMinister  of  State  under  Napoleon  I."  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  simi)ly  an  addition  to  the  collection 
of  scandalous  journals  and  ugly  revelations  l)y 
which  English  and  American  readers  may  under- 
stand to  what  a  depth  of  degradation  France  had 
sunk  under  its  Bourbon  rulers.  Here  and  there 
is  introduced  an  anecdote,  by  way  of  illustration, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  s])ecimen : 

The  last  Archbisliop  of  Narbonne  was  Dil- 
lon, nominal  uncle  of  all  those  Dillons  that  we 
have  seen  making  their  way  in  the  world  with 
their  names  and  hue  figures  as  their  whole  for- 
tune. He  himself  was  a  man  of  five  feet  six  or 
seven  inches,  well  made,  with  a  large  chest,  and 
the  bent  of  whose  inclinations,  the  air  of  whose 
head,  whose  gestures  and  voice,  testified  to  nat- 
ural superiority.  His  most  apparent  fault  was  an 
inordinate  love  of  hunting.  Louis  XV.  blamed 
him  for  it  at  his  levee.  M.  De  Dillon  was  then 
no  more  than  Bishop  of  Evreux,  but  his  hunt- 
ing ecpiiinnents  were  the  scandal  of  Normandy. 

"My  lord  bishop,  you  are  a  great  hunter," 
said  tlie  king  to  him  ;  "  I  know  something  about 
it.  How  can  you  forbid  your  priests  from  hunt- 
ing if  you  spend  your  hfe  in  setting  them  an  ex- 
ample of  it  ?" 

"Sire,  for  my  priests,  hunting  is  their  own 
vice,  in  my  case  it  is  that  of  my  ancestors." 


The  same  M.  Dillon,  when  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  put  no  restraint  on  his  tastes, 
and  his  expenses  had  soon  put  his  affairs  in  dis- 
order. It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Louis  X^^L 
that  he  was  very  much  in  debt.  This  prince,  a 
lover  of  order,  and  dismayed  by  the  sad  example 
just  given  by  the  Prince  de  Guemenee,  preached 
economy  and  payment  of  debts  from  morning  till 
night.     One  day  he  said  to  M.  Dillon, 

"  My  lord  archbishop,  they  say  that  yon  are  in 
debt,  and  very  deeply?"     ' 

"Sire,"  answered  the  prelate,  "I  will  ask  my 
steward  about  it,  and  have  the  honor  of  inform- 
ing your  Majesty." 

Since  the  death  of  Father  Taylor,  of  Boston, 
many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him,  among  which 
is  the  following  from  Bichmond,  where  he  was 
born.  Lie  spoke  the  sailor  vernacular  to  his  au- 
dience, who  fully  appreciated  and  loved  the  good 
old  man.  On  one  occasion,  while  making  the 
dust  fly  from  the  pulpit  cushions,  he  noticed  an 
old  salt,  whose  weather-beaten  face  was  a  good 
facsimile  of  an  old-ftrshioned  door-plate,  seated 
near  the  altar,  and  who  gave  expression  to  his 
conviction  of  sin  by  loud,  prolonged  groans,  and 
at  every  renewed  blast  from  the  pulpit  the  groans 
became  louder,  whereat  the  good  fatiier  fixed 
him  with  his  eye,  and  addressed  him  in  these 
words:  "Luif,  brother,  luff;  luff  while  she 
breezes,  and  you'll  weather  hell  yet,  with  the  lee 
leeches  of  your  top-sails  smoking;"  which  neatly 
expressed  the  nearest  touch  and  go  possible,  and 
gave  good  solid  comfort  to  Jack. 


The  spirit  of  exclnsivcness  which  is  quite  too 
generally  visible  in  all  our  churches  was  neatly 
hit  off  recently  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
who  concluded  a  sermon  at  the  consecration  of 
a  church  Avith  the  following  anecdote:  A  few 
weeks  ago  they  had  in  Manchester  a  week  of 
special  services,  held  in  six  churches  in  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  city,  and  at  these 
services  all  seats  were  free  to  those  who  cI?ose  to 
occn])y  them.  One  evening  a  gentleman  at  one 
of  these  meetings  saw  two  working-men,  and  told 
them  to  go  to  any  i)ew  in  which  they  could  get 
seats.  They  took  their  ])laces  in  a  ])ew,  and  soon 
afterward  a  lady  came  and  asked  them,  "What 
do  you  want  there?  that's  my  seat."  One  of 
the  men  said  to  the  otiier,  "  Con\e  along,  Bill; 
let's  be  off.  I  told  you  this  was  too  swell  a 
place."  He  [the  bishop]  left  his  audience  to 
draw  their  own  inference. 


Judge  L ,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  not  only 

dis})enseth  justice  with  .even  hand,  but  at  times 
indulgeth  in  the  jocose:  During  the  ])rogrcss  of 
a  certain  trial  involving  the  ownershij)  of  a  calf, 
it  became  of  importance  that  the  jnry,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  should  be  sent  out 
to  view  for  themselves  the  chattel  in  dispute, 
'J'he  i)laintiff,  who  had  possession  of  the  animal, 
lived  some  two  miles  from  the  court-house,  and 
one  of  the  elderly  jitrymen  demurred  to  the  idea 
of  being  sent  so  far.  The  judge,  in  his  usual 
round,  full  voice,  replied  :  "  (Jcntlemen,  I  antici- 
pated this  objection,  and  had  the  calf  brought  to 
the  court-yard.  I  thought  it  less  trouble  to  bring 
in  one  calf  than  to  send  out  twelve.''' 

The  jury  emerged  into  the  ope'  air,  and,  in 
presence  of  the  calf,  deliberated. 
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